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BBIEF  BIOOSAFEIBS  OF  THB  BIGIEBS. 


■  T   THI    BDITOE. 


TTTHEN  we  speak  of  "the  Signers,"  an 
T  Y  American  no  more  needs  to  be  told  whom 
we  mean,  than  a  Christian  does  when  we  speak 
of  "the  Book." 

The  baptism  of  blood  that  now  wets  the  brow 
of  the  nation  comprehends  a  twofold  purpose — 
the  atonement  for  giant  wrong,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  sentiment  of  nationality. 

Can  we  contribute  to  the  latter  better  than 
by  inviting  our  readers  to  look  upon  that  noble 
gronp— "  the  Signers" — and  to  study  the  history, 
of  the  men  who  once  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  upon  the  altar 
of  our  National  independence? 

For  a  series  of  years  prior  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  the  commercial  and  gov- 
ernmental policy  of  Oreat  Britain  toward  her 
North  American  colonies  had  been  such  as  to 
create  disquietude  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Without  any  bond  of  union  among  themselves, 
and  even  unconscious  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
strength,  united,  the  colonies  quietly  submitted 
to  the  exactions  of  the  mother  Government, 
but  with  constantly -increasing  discontent.  The 
old  French  and  Indian  wars  awoke  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  people,  increased  their  military  re- 
Bouroes,  gave  them  experienced  officers,  and, 
what  was  still  more  important,  led  to  a  con- 
federation in  feeling  andfaet,  if  not  in  form. 

The  "Stamp  Act"  in  1765,  imposing  stamp 
duties  on  almost  every  species  of  commercial 
paper  "  throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,"  intensified  this  discontent;  and, 
followed  aa  it  was  by  other  oppressive  acts, 
finally  kindled  it  into  a  flame.  The  injustice 
of  taxation  without  representation  was  dis- 
cussed in  popular  assemblies,  till  it  became  the 
rallying  watchword  of  the  people  in  all  the 
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colonies.  Bemonstrancos,  petitions,  and  other 
means  were  resorted  to  without  effect.  It  was 
not  till  1774  that  a  general  Congress  was 
invoked.  It  assembled  on  the  5th  of  September 
in  Philadelphia.  This  Congress  directed  iU 
energies  toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  per- 
plexing questions  of  the  day.  Its  appeals  to 
the  king,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  without  effect. 

In  May,  1775,  a  new  Congress  assembled. 
The  great  question  of  the  day  was  rapidly  as- 
suming a  new  phase.  The  bloody  scenes  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  had  been  enacted;  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  ferment;  Washington 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Provisional  Government.  Yet, 
Congress  and  the  people  desired  reconciliation, 
if  it  could  be  had  with  safety  and  without  dis- 
honor. In  the  mean  time  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought;  Bristol,  R.  I,  was  cannon* 
aded;  British  cruisers  hovered  along  the  coast 
and  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the  colonies; 
Esopus,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  was  burned; 
Norfolk,  Ya.,  was  cannonaded  and  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and  the  most  formidable  military  prepa- 
rations threatened  the  colonies  in^th  entire  sub- 
jugation. 

The  ball  for  independence  was  opened  in  June, 
1776,  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  declaring  all  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  at 
an  end.  A  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  of 
independence  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
R<^er  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
The  Declaration  was  reported  on  the  2dth  inst., 
and  taken  up  for  final  action  July' 1st;  and  on 
the  ever-memorable  Foubth  of  July,  1776,  the 
Declaration  was  passed  and  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  thirteen  colonies,  which  now  be- 
came a  confederation  of  independent  States. 

Thus  far  have  we  sketched  the  events,  pre- 
liminary, that  led  to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
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pendence.  In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  in- 
dividual signers,  we  shall  group  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  colonies  they  represented. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

JoHK  Hancock  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  bom  near  Quincy,  in  1737. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
adopted  by  an  uncle,  a  wealthy  merchant  in 
Boston.  At  the  age  of  17  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  and  entered  the  counting-room  of  his 
uncle  as  a  clerk.  Here  he  displayed  unusual 
business  abilities,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
largest  responsibilities.  In  1763  his  uncle  died, 
leaving  to  him  a  princely  fortune.  He  soon 
after  retired  from  business;  and  when  the 
troubles  with  the  mother  country  commenced, 
he  ardently  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  soon  became  a  popular  leader, 
and  was  active  in  all  the  early  commotions  that 
rocked  "  the  cradle  of  liberty."  He  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  and  again  to  that  of  1775;  and  of  the 
latter  was  made  President,  as  the  successor  of 
Peyton  Randolph.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  first  sent  forth  with  his  signature, 
as  President,  alone.  The  boldness  of  the  hand 
with  which  it  is  written  has  ever  attracted  at- 
tention. In  1777  he  resigned  the  office  of 
President  of  Congress,  in  consequence  of  his 
poor  health.  He  was  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  in  which  he  declined  the  office,  continued 
to  be  re-elected  till  his  death,  in  1793. 

John  Adams  was  bom  in  Quincy,  Oct.  30, 
1735.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  from  Henry  Adams,  who  left  En- 
gland to  escape  from  the  persecutions  incited  by 
Archbishop  Laud  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from 
John  Alden,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
His  early  schooling  was  had  in  his  native  vil- 
lage; and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  University.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  1758,  and  in  a  few  years  ac- 
quired a  good  reputation  and  a  large  practice. 
His  political  papers,  called  forth  by  the  Stamp 
Act,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  did  much 
toward  fixing  the  public  opinion.  In  1766  he 
removed  to  Boston,  and  thenceforth  became  asso- 
ciated with  Hancock,  Otis,  and  other  champions 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  and  in  1776 
was  on  the  committee  to  draft  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  and  was  one  of 
its  boldest  and  most  eloquent  defenders.  In 
1777  he  was  sent  as  special  commissioner  to 
France,  in  connection  with  Franklin;  in  1780 


was  commissioner  to  Holland ;  and  in  1781  was 
associated  with  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Laurens,  as 
commissioner  to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Eu- 
ropean powers.  He  was  the  first  commissioner 
to  sign  jthe  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and  was  subsequently  the  first  Minister  of  the 
United  8tatee  to  that  court  In  1788  he  was 
made  first  Vice-President  of  the  United  Statei, 
under  Washington,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  office  in  1792;  and  in  1796  succeeded 
Washington  as  President.  He  died  July  4, 
1826 — on  the  same  day  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Independence  forever !" 

Samuel  Adams,  bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  22, 
1722,  died  Oct.  3,  1803,  was  also  of  Pilgrim  de- 
scent. His  father  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  the 
son  graduated  from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  18. 
In  1765,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the 
royal  Governor.  With  his  pen  and  his  tongue 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  Government.  When  Gov.  Gage  was 
asked  why  Mr.  Adams  had  not  been  silenced  by 
office,  his  reply  was,  "  Such  is  the  obstinacy  and 
inflexible  disposition  of  the  man,  that  he  can 
never  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  what- 
ever." And  in  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  the 
Governor  excepted  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock.  After  retiring  from  Congress  he  oc- 
cupied various  offices  in  his  native  State,  of 
which  he  was  also  Governor  several  years. 

Robert  Tbeat  Paine  was  also  a  native  of 
Boston,  and  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He 
was  bom  in  1731.  After  graduating  at  Harvard 
in  1749,  he  studied  law.  He  espoused  the  popular 
cause  early,  and  was  one  of  its  ablest  advocates. 
After  retiring  from  Congress  in  1777,  he  was 
chosen  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts,  and 
held  the  office  till  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State.  This  office  he  filled 
till  1804,  when  he  resigned.    He  died  in  1814. 

HEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

JosiAH  Bartlett,  bom  in  Amcsbury,  Mass., 
in  1729,  was  a  practicing  physician  at  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  and  became  an  influential  member  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  a  stem  republican,  and  all 
efforts  to  bribe  him  were  unavailing.  He  re- 
tired from  Congress  in  1778  on  account  of  his 
private  affairs;  and  subsequently  became  first 
Govemor  of  the  State,  and  then  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    He  died  in  1795. 

William  Whipple,  bora  in  Kittery,  Me.,  in 
1730,  followed  the  sea  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
29;  but  after  that  entered  into  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  left  Congress  in 
1777,  having  been  appointed  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
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eral.  He  was  with  Gates  at  the  capture  of  Bnr- 
goyne.  In  1782  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died 
of  heart  disease  in  1785. 

Matthew  Thoenton  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  bom  in  1714.  His  father 
hrought  him  to  this  country  when  he  was  yet  a 
child.  He  entered  the  medical  profession  in 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  soon  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence. On  the  abdication  of  Gov.  Wentworth, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  his 
State  in  1776,  and  resigned  the  oflBce  in  1782. 
In  1776  and  1778  he  represented  New  Hamp- 
shire in  Congress.    He  died  June  24,  1803. 

SHODE  ISLAND. 

Elbbidge  Gebbt  was  bom  in  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  July  17,  1744.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  son  was  educated  at  Harvard, 
where  he  graduated  in  1762.  He  afterward  en- 
gaged in  commercial  business,  and  amassed  a 
fortune.  He  was  a  bold  and  energetic  leader. 
As  a  member  of  Congress  his  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  ability  were  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause.  He  finally  retired  from  Congress  in  1785, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge.  In  1811  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States; 
and  died  suddenly  in  Washington  City,  Nov. 
23, 1814. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
March  7,  1707,  died  July  19,  1785,  was  endowed 
with  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  was  really  self- 
made.  In  early  life  he  was  a  farmer,  but  af- 
terward engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  Baptist 
preacher;  but  his  first  wife  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  he  became  attached 
to  their  Meeting.  From  1732  to  1751,  nearly 
every  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  during  most  of  the  time  Speaker  of 
the  House.  In  1751  he  was  chosen  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  in  1756  Governor,  in  which  ofl&ce  he 
was  continued  till  1767.  In  1774  he  was  Chief 
Justice  of  Rhode  Island,  and  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

William  Ellebt,  bora  in  Newport,  Dec. 
22, 1727,  was  educated  with  care  by  his  father, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard.  He  soon  after 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  profes- 
sion he  soon  rose  to  eminence  and  acquired  a 
fortune.  After  serving  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island,  and^was  also  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Peace  in  1784.  In  1788  he  was  ap- 
pointed collector  for  the  port  of  Newport,  which 
office  he  held  till  1820,  when  he  died  suddenly. 


CONNECTICUT. 

RooEB  Shebman,  bom  in  Newton,  Mass., 
April  19,  1721,  died  in  New  Haven,  July  23, 
1793,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  age.  He  was  only  19  when  his  father  died, 
and  the  support  of  a  large  family  devolved  upon 
him.  They  removed  to  New  Milford,  Conn., 
where  he  first  worked  at  the  shoemaker's  trade, 
and  afterward  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
All  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study,  and 
he  acquired  a  large  stock  of  knowledge.  At 
the  age  of  33  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
soon  after  engaged  in  political  life.  He  occu- 
pied several  offices  in  the  State,  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  during  the  war,  and 
afterward  represen^d  his  State  successively  as 
Representative  and  Senator,  which  latter  office 
he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Samuel  Huntington,  bom  in  Windham, 
Conn.,  July  2,  1732,  died  in  Norwich,  Jan.  5, 
1796,  studied  law  with  borrowed  books.  He 
came  into  notice  as  a  patriot  in  1764,  rose  to 
be  Judge  in  the  Superior  Court  in  1774,  was  a 
delegate  to  Congress  in  1775,  and  President  of 
that  body  in  1779.  He  continued  to  occupy  the 
bench  till  1786 ;  from  which  time  to  his  death, 
in  1796,  he  was  Govemor  of  the  State. 

William  Williams,  bora  in  Lebanon,  Conn., 
April  18,  1731,  died  Aug.  2,  1811,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1751.  He  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  his  native  town,  of  which  he 
was  town-clerk  nearly  fifty  years,  and  for  forty- 
five  years  represented  it  in  the  Assembly. 

Oliveb  Wolcott,  bom  in  Windsor,  Nov.  26, 
1726,  died  Dec.  1,  1797,  was  descended  from  an 
old  and  distinguished  family.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  the  military 
service  against  the  French  and  Indians  the 
same  year,  and  gradually  rose  from  captain  to 
major-general.  He  alternately  served  his  coun- 
try in  Congress  and  in  military  operations  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Revolution.  From  1786  to 
1796  he  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
and  succeeded  Huntington  as  Govemor. 

new  yobk. 

William  Flotd,  bom  on  Long  Island,  Dec. 
17,  1734,  died  Aug.  4,  1821,  was  of  Welsh  an- 
cestors, and  inherited  a  large  estate.  Mr.  Floyd 
was  emphatically  a  business  man,  and  his  large 
abilities  in  that  line,  as  well  as  his  ample  for- 
tune, were  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  Republic. 

Philip  Livingston,  bom  in  Albany,  Jan. 
15,  1716,  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His  father 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  tract  in  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  known  as  "  the  Livingston  Ma- 
nor," and  to  the  heirship  of  which  Philip  sue- 
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ceeded.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  and  then  en- 
tered upon  commercial  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York.    He  died  July  12,  1778. 

FRAKCI&  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Wales,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1713.  At  the  age  of  21  he  em- 
barked, with  his  means,  for  New  York,  where 
he  engaged  in  business  with  success.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  war  he  rendered  such  dis- 
tinguished service  that  the  British  Government 
gave  him  5,000  acres  of  land.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  up  to  1778,  when  he  retired  from 
public  life.  His  property  on  Long  Island  was 
wasted  and  destroyed  by  the  British  soldiers  and 
tories,  and  his  wife  seized  and  confined  in  a  close 
prison,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  soon  after 
died.    Mr.  Lewis  died  Dec.  80,  1803. 

Lewis  Mokkis,  as  the  oldest  son,  inherited 
the  manorial  estate  of  his  father.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Westchester  county,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1726.  He  graduated  from  Yale  at  the  age  of 
20,  and  then  entered  upon  the  management  of 
his  large  estate.  For  the  sake  of  his  country  he 
hazarded  life  and  fortune.  His  three  sons  served 
in  the  army  with  distinction,  and  he,  aft^r  re- 
tiring from  Congress  in  1777,  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  military  sendee.    He  died  in  1798. 

NEW   JEKSEY. 

RiCHABD  Stockton  was  bom  upon  the  Stock- 
ton manor  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 1730,  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  the  age 
of  18,  and  then  studied  law.  He  speedily  rose 
to  eminence,  and  was  honored  in  England  as 
well  as  in  America.  In  1776,  when  the  British 
were  pursuing  Washington  through  New  Jer- 
sey, he  hastened  home  to  remove  his  family  to 
a  place  of  safety.  His  retreat  was  betrayed  by 
a  tory,  and  he  was  captured,  and  for  a  long 
time  treated  with  great  severity,  on  account  of 
his  being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  When  finally  released  his 
constitution  was  completely  broken,  and  he  also 
found  his  estates  wasted  and  ruined  by  the  van- 
dalism of  the  British  army.  Death  came  to  hb 
release  Feb.  28,  1781. 

John  Witheespoon  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer.  He  had 
already  attained  great  eminence  as  a  minister  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  when,  in  1766,  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  presidency  of  the  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege. His  wisdom  and  patriotism  made  him 
prominent  among  the  actors  in  the  Revolution. 
He  served  in  Congress  from  1776  to  1782,  and 
ditid  Nov.  10,  1791 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1737.  At  the  age  of  14  his  father  died, 
and  upon  him  devolved  the  care  of  a  large  fam- 
Qy.    His  mother  conducted  his  early  education, 


and  he  subsequently  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia.  He  became  distinguished 
as  a  poet  and  a  wit,  and  also  for  his  superior 
talents.    He  died  in  1791. 

John  Habt  was  a  New  Jersey  farmer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Congress  in  New 
York  city  in  1766,  and  of  the  first  Continental 
Congress  in  1774.  When  the  British  Hessians 
marched  through  New  Jersey  his  estate  was 
laid  waste,  and  himself  and  family  hunted  from 
place  to  place.    He  died  in  1780. 

Abraham  Clark,  bom  at  Elizabethtown, 
Feb.  15,  1726,  represented  the  State  in  Con- 
gress from  1776  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Under 
the  Federal  Constitution  he  represented  it  from 
1788  tiU  1794,  when  he  died. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris  was  a  native  of  England, 
but  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  two  years  later.  He  was 
emphatically  self-made.  First  a  clerk ;  then  in 
1754,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  formed  a  business 
partnership,  and  gradually  rose  till  he  became 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  Though  he  knew  his 
business  would  be  imperiled,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  lead  in  the  strongest  measures  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Stamp  and  Tea  Acts;  and  when 
blood  was  shed  upon  the  field  of  Lexington,  he 
no  longer  hesitated  to  devote  himself  to  the 
public  weal.  His  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  cause  was  unbounded,  and  never  wa- 
vered in  the  darkest  periods.  His  great  serv- 
ice to  the  country  was  in  the  management  of 
its  finances,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  "  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution."  He  made  loans  to  the 
Government,  and  even  borrowed  money  for  it 
on  his  own  responsibility,  when  its  credit  was 
entirely  gone.  Be  it  ever  recorded  that  the 
final  campaign,  which  closed  with  the  capture 
of  Comwallis,  was  sustained  an  the  individuaZ 
credit  of  Robert  Morris.    He  died  May  8,  1806. 

Benjamin  Bush,  at  6  years  of  age,  was 
left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1751.  His  mother  sold  her  little  farm,  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  some  commer- 
cial business  in  order  to  educate  her  son.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  College  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  then  selected  the  medical  profession. 
In  1766  he  went  to  England,  and  received  the 
title  of  "Doctor  of  Medicine"  at  Edinburgh. 
On  his  return  home  he  immediately  espoused 
the  patriot  cause,  and  his  elegant  and  power- 
ful pen  contributed  not  a  little  to  rouse  the 
people  to  action.  When  some  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegates  refused  to  vote  for  independ- 
ence, and  withdrew  from  Congress,  Dr.  Rush 
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was  appointed  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies,  and 
affixed  his  signature  to  that  instrument.  He 
afterward  served  as  physician-general  of  the 
military  hospitals.  He  attained  eminent  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession,  and  died  in  1813. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1706.  A  poor  boy,  he  learned 
the  printer's  trade  of  his  brother.  At  the  age  of 
17  he  landed  in  Philadelphia,  alone  and  friend- 
less, with  a  single  dollar  in  his  pocket.  Here 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  some  time.  Gov. 
Keith,  of  Delaware,  advised  him  to  start  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  he  went  to  England  to  get 
materiab.  But  the  Governor's  patronage  proved 
worthless,  and  he  was  there  obliged  to  work 
for  his  daily  bread.  His  ability  as  a  thinker 
and  writer  won  for  him  friends,  but  at  the 
same  time  exposed  him  to  infidel  associations, 
and  for  a  time  he  imbibed  their  notions — a  cir- 
cumstance much  regretted  by  him  in  after-life. 
He  finally  had  the  opportunity  of  returning  to 
America  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  and  again 
entered  the  service  of  his  old  employer.  He 
soon  after  began  business  for  himself,  perform- 
ing an  almost  incredible  amount  of  labor  in 
order  to  get  fairly  started.  His  first  grand  suc- 
cess was  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac" — com- 
menced in  1732  and  continued  to  1857.  It  be- 
came the  standard  almanac  of  aU  the  colonies, 
was  largely  circulated  in  England,  and  was 
translated  into  several  of  the  continental  lan- 
guages. His  newspaper  also  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  the  essays  written  by  him  on 
popular  topics  were  sought  and  read  with  great 
avidity.  In  1757  he  was  sent  to  London  as 
agent  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
mained there  five  years,  rendering  distinguished 
service.  In  1764  he  was  returned,  and  was 
made  agent  for  many  of  the  colonies.  After 
having  voted  for  independence  he  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  the  largest 
powers,  and  rendered  service  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  his  country.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  return  home  till  1785,  when  he  was  received 
with  acclamation.    He  died  April  17,  1790. 

John  Moeton  was  of  Swedish  ancestry,  but 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1724.  He  had  risen  from  one  station  to  another, 
till  he  reached  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  province,  when  he  was  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  1774.     He  died  in  April,  1777. 

Geobge  Clymeb  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  year  1739.  As  the  fruits  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  by  the  death  of  a  wealthy  uncle, 
he  became  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  which, 
with  himself,  he  devoted  to  his  country.  When 
some  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  proved  rec- 
reant in  1776,  Mr.  Clymer  was  one  of  those 


sent  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  joyfully  attached 
his  name  to  the  immortal  Declaration.  Mr. 
Clymer  was  also  associated  with  Robert  Morris 
in  all  his  schemes  for  the  financial  relief  of  the 
Govemment.    He  died  Jan.  24,  1813. 

James  Smith  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  brought 
to  this  country  when  a  child  by  his  parents. 
As  early  as  1774  he  boldly  advocated  independ- 
ence.   He  died  July  11,  1806. 

Georqe  Taylor  was  also  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1736,  when 
he  was  about  20  years  of  age.  He  was  well 
educated,  but  poor.    He  died  Feb.  28,  1781. 

James  Wilson  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  but  emigrated  in  1776  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  then  24  years  old.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  Washington,  which  office  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  28,  1798. 

George  Ross  was  bom  at  New  Castle,  Del., 
in  1750.    He  died  in  1780. 

DELAWARE. 

CiESAR  Rodney  swayed  a  very  large  influence 
in  his  native  State — Delaware — and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  its  distinct  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  National  independence.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  Continental  forces.  Unceas- 
ing activity  wore  out  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  early  in  the  year  1783,  aged  52. 

George  Read  was  a  native  of  Maryland. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1753,  and  settled 
in  New  Castle,  Del.,  being  then  only  19  years 
of  age.  In  1774,  1775,  and  1776  he  represented 
the  State  in  Congress.  Under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution he  was  United  States  Senator  six  years, 
and  then  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware.    He  died  1798. 

Thomas  M'Kean  was  educated  in  the  same 
school  with  the  foregoing,  and,  like  him,  settled 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  New  Castle  before  he 
was  21  years  of  age.  When  only  22  he  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General  of  the  province,  and 
thenceforward  was  constantly  occupied  with  of- 
fices of  influence.  He  was  in  Congress  from 
1774  to  1783,  and  during  a  portion  of  that  time 
held  also  a  military  command  under  Washing- 
ton. After  the  war  he  was  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania  twenty  years,  and  then  Governor 
of  the  State  nine  years.  He  died  June  24, 1817, 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

XARTLAHD. 

Samuel  Chase  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  at  Annapolis  in  1761,  being  then  only  20 
years  of  age.  From  1774  to  1778  he  was  an 
active  member  6f  Congress,  when  his  private  af- 
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fairs  compelled  bim  to  return  to  his  profession. 
He  afterward  became  Cbief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Maryland,  and  in  1796  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.    He  died  June  19,  1811. 

Thokas  Stone  was  in  Congress  from  1774  to 
1778.    He  died  at  Port  Tobacco,  Oct.  5,  1787. 

William  Paca  was  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  bom  in  1740.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  fellow-student  at  law  of  Mr.  Chase. 
He  served  in  Congress  from  1774  to  1778,  being 
an  earnest  advocate  for  independence.  He  was 
then  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maryland.  Under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution he  was  made  Judge  of  the  District, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1799. 

Chables  Cabboll  inherited  a  large  estate  in 
Carrollton,  Md.,  where  he  was  bom  in  1737. 
He  was  educated  in  France  and  England,  and 
returned  to  this  country  in  1765,  just  in  season 
to  participate  in  the  first  popular  impulse  in  op- 
position to  British  tyranny.  At  first  he  was  in 
advance  of  the  people  of  his  State  in  regard  to 
independence ;  but  in  1776  all  restrictions  were 
removed  from  the  delegates,  and  Charles  Carroll 
took  his  seat  in  Congress  to  subscribe  his  name 
to  the  immortal  Declaration.  He  continued  in 
Congress  till  1788,  and  then  became  United 
States  Senator.  He  finally  retired  from  public 
life  in  1801.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  Nov.  14, 
1832,  being  "  the  last  survivor"  of  the  Signers. 

VIBGINIA. 

Geoboe  "Wtthe,  born  in  Elizabeth  county  in 
1726,  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence.  After  the  war 
he  settled  in  Richmond,  where  he  suddenly  died 
June  8,  1800,  from  the  effects  of  poison,  admin- 
istered, as  was  supposed,  by  a  relative. 

RiCHABD  Henby  Lee  was  from  one  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Virginia — noble  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word.  He  was  educated  in  En- 
gland, but  early  adopted  republican  sentiments. 
He  served  in  Congress  from  1774  to  1779 ;  was 
again  a  delegate  and  President  of  Congress  in 
1783,  and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  represented  Virginia  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  till  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  retire.    His  death  occurred  June  19,  1794. 

Thomas  Jeffebson  was  born  in  Albermarle 
county,  Va.,  April  13,  1743.  Being  the  oldest 
son,  he  inherited  the  family  estate,  named  Mon- 
ticello,  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  In  1765, 
while  yet  a  student  with  George  Wythe,  he 
heard  the  celebrated  speech  of  Patrick  Henry 
against  the  Stamp  Act.  His  soul  was  fired,  and 
forthwith  all  his  energies  were  consecrated  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.    In  1775  and  1776  he 


was  in  Congress;  uid,  though  the  youngest 
member  of  the  committee,  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from  1796 
to  1800,  and  President  from  1800  to  1808.  He 
died  July  4,  1826.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  re- 
sign myself  to  God,  and  my  child  to  my  country." 

Benjamin  Habbisok  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1774 
to  1777,  voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State 
two  terms,  and  held  various  other  offices,  and 
had  been  just  elected  to  a  third  term  in  1791, 
when  death  suddenly  ended  his  career. 

Thomas  Nelson,  jb.,  was  bom  at  Yorktown, 
Va.,  Dec.  26, 1738.  At  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he 
bombarded  his  own  fine  mansion,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  British  officers.  Within  a  month 
after  this  declining  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  and  he  died  soon  after. 

Fbancis  Liohtfoot  Lee  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  was  born  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1734.  He 
entered  Congress  in  1775,  and  remained  till  1779, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  in 
1797. 

Cabteb  Bexton  was  a  native  of  King  and 
Queen's  county,  Va.,  and  was  bom  Sept.  10, 1736. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College. 
He  died  from  paralysis,  Oct.  10,  1797. 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

William  Hoopeb  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  17,  1742,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1760  with  distinguished  honor.  In  1767  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   His  death  occurred  in  1790. 

Joseph  Hewes  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
but  his  parents  were  from  Connecticut.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton,  and,  engaging  in 
commercial  business  soon,  amassed  a  fortune. 
He  died  Oct.  29,  1779. 

John  Penn  was  bom  in  Virginia,  May  17, 
1741.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  moved 
into  North  Carolina  in  1774,  and  the  next  year 
was  delegated  to  Congress.    He  died  in  1788. 

80UTH  CABOLINA. 

Edwaed  Rutledge  was  bom  in  Charleston 
in  1749,  of  Irish  parents.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  city  in  1773.  The  very  next  year  he  was 
delegated  to  Congress,  and  continued  there  till 
1777.  In  the  siege  of  Charleston  he  was  made 
prisoner  and  confined  for  one  year.  He  was 
subsequently  Governor,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1800. 

Thomas  Haywabd,  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  bom  in  1746.    He  left  Congress   in 
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1778,  having  been  appointed  Judge  in  his  native 
SUte.    He  died  in  1809. 

Thomas  Lynch,  jb.,  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  bom  Aug.  5,  1749.  He 
was  educated  in  England  His  father  was  in 
Congress  till  1776,  when  he  was  stricken  down 
by  paralysis.  His  son  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place.  In  1779  ill-health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire, and  sailing  for  Europe,  was  never  heard  of 
afterward. 

Arthub  Middletoh  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
South  Carolina  planter,  and  was  also  educated 
in  England.    His  death  occurred  in  1787. 

GEOBQIA. 

Button  Gwinnett  was  a  native  of  England. 
He  was  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1775 
till  1777.    He  was  soon  after  killed  in  a  duel. 

Ltman  Hall  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in 
1721,  and  was  educated  at  Yale.  Having  stud- 
ied medicine  he  emigrated  to  Georgia.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1775  till  1780, 
and  was  subsequently  Govemor  of  the  State. 

George  Walton  had  no  ancestral  distinc- 
tion and  no  advantages  of  early  education  that 
were  not  made  by  himself.  He  was  a  native  of 
Frederick  county,  Va.,  where  he  was  bora  in 
1740.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  carpenter,  who  was  an  ignorant  man  and 
proved  a  hard  master.  But  the  boy  studied  and 
read  by  torch-light;  and  when  his  apprentice- 
ship expired  he  removed  to  Georgia,  where  he 
studied  law  and  commenced  practice  in  1774. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  delegates  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  1776.  He  was  subsequently  Govemor 
and  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  State.  He  died 
in  1804, 

CONCLUDING  NOTES. 

For  some  reason,  never  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
though  a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  never  signed 
that  document.  He  probably  voted  for  it,  and 
certainly  proved  himself  a  tme  patriot.  His 
portrait,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  proper- 
ly appears  in  the  engraving.  Of  Thornton, 
Hart,  Morton,  Rodney,  Braxton,  Penn,  and 
Gwinnett,  no  likenesses  have  been  preserved. 
Most  of  the  likenesses  were  taken  at  a  period  in 
life  much  later  than  the  signing  the  Declaration. 

Of  the  signers  49  were  native  bom,  and  18 
of  these  were  bom  in  New  England ;  31  had  re- 
ceived collegiate  education ;  29  were  lawyers,  5 
doctors,  6  farmers,  or  planters,  and  12  merchants. 
All  of  them  died  natural  deaths,  except  one  killed 
in  a  duel,  and  one  who  probably  perished  at  sea. 
The  pages  of  the  world's  history  do  not  present 
such  another  illustrious  group. 
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IT  must  have  been  less  than  a  week  after  the 
interview  of  Robert  English  with  Maude 
Elliott,  that  Bryant  Willard  presented  himself 
at  the  office  of  his  uncle's  large  mercantile  house. 
He  was  a  stout,  pleasant-fwed,  fair-haired  youth, 
with  a  much  stronger  physical  and  moral  like- 
ness to  his  father  than  his  mother.  He  was  of 
the  good-natured,  indolent,  generous-hearted 
type,  with  ordinary  intelligence  and  general 
good  intentions ;  and  yet  the  youth  had  so  far 
developed  no  very  high  impulsions  or  aspira- 
tions; and  any  impartial  observer  might  have 
detected  a  good  many  indications  of  a  flexible 
will,  and  a  character  that  somehow  wanted  mus- 
cle and  stamina.  He  always  meant  well  enough ; 
but  surely,  for  a  nature  like  his,  there  might  be 
breakers  ahead  and  dark  rocks,  amid  which  he 
must  stand  with  watchful  eye  and  faithful  hand 
at  the  helm.  This  bright,  careless,  pleasant 
youth  is  not  oftenest  the  promise  of  a  tme, 
brave,  vigorous  manhood. 

Bryant  was  his  mother's  idol:  her  nature 
concentrated  its  tendemess  on  him.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  peroeive  any  of  his  faults ;  and 
they  were  of  a  nature  which  readily  blinds  the 
eyes  of  affection,  and  may,  indeed,  be  outwardly 
attractive  in  early  youth.  Then  Mrs.  Willard 
could  not  easily  have  been  convinced  that  any 
thing  which  belonged  to  her,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Bryant  did,  could  be  otherwise  than 
nearly  faultless  in  all  respects.  She  was  very 
proud  of  and  over-indulgent  to  her  brave,  merry, 
fine-looking  boy.  She  never  had  any  fears  of 
his  future;  never  thought  of  fortifying  his  char- 
acter in  the  places  where  it  might  be  weakest : 
he  would  certainly  have  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  world,  and  be  a  source  of  pride  and  honor 
to  herself— he,  her  son,  Bryant  Willard. 

Robert  English  was  busied  over  some  bills  of 
sale.  He  looked  up  as  Bryant  entered,  and  a 
very  slight  flush  just  tinged  his  forehead.  He 
nodded  a  little  frigidly,  and  bent  over  his 
writing.  Bryant  was  not  of  a  style  easily  re- 
pulsed; moreover,  Robert  was  a  favorite  with 
him.  He  came  up  and  offered  his  hand,  saying, 
in  his  cordial,  off-hand  way,  "Well,  old  fellow, 
glad  to  see  you  back  again.  1  say,  what  makes 
you  'over  the  left'  this  morning?"  Robert 
English  could  not  choose  but  take  the  proffered 
hand ;  moreover,  he  had  nothing  against  his  old 
friend;  and  as  he  looked  at  the  bright,  cordial 
face,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  visit  the 
sin  of  the  mother  on  her  son.  "  1  'm  glad  to  see 
you  again,  old  fellow,"  trying  to  look  and  act 
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quite  like  his  natural  self,  and  yet  with  a  faint 
shade  of  reserve  in  his  manner. 

"Then  why  haven't  you  been  up  to  the 
house  to  tell  me  so?" 

It  was  a  hard  question.  Robert  English  beat 
about  it  as  well  as  he  could  with  two  or  three 
lame  and  impotent  excuses,  which  Bryant  was 
quite  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  had  not  been 
at  the  bottom  of  his  friend's  absence. 

"No,  you  don't,"  he  said,  talking  after  the 
fashion  which  obtains  among  boys  ai^d  young 
men;  "I  can  see  through  that  dodge.  Don't 
shirk  the  truth  now,  let 's  have  it." 

*'  I  'd  rather  not  tell  you,  Bryant ;"  and  there 
was  a  look  of  pain  and  annoyance  on  the  face 
of  Robert  English  which  made  his  friend  take 
the  matter  more  seriously. 

Bryant  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's 
shoulder.  "We've  been  friends  too  long,"  he 
said,  earnestly ;  "  I  like  you  too  well,  Robert,  to 
feel  that  there  is  any  coolness  or  offense  betwixt 
us  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  remove."  So 
Robert  was  fairly  coerced  into  telling  the  truth. 
He  did  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible ;  but  he 
was  not  aware  how  much  feeling  and  indigna- 
tion crept  into  his  voice  while  he  spoke.  Bry- 
ant Willard  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pocket, 
while  his  friend  ceased,  and  gave  a  long,  signifi- 
cant whistle. 

"Is  that  all?"  he  said.  "I  thought  you  were 
too  sensible  a  fellow  to  take  such  a  matter  to 
heart  in  this  way." 

"At  least,"  with  a  good  deal  of  asperity,  "I 
have  self-respect  enough  not  to  intrude  myself 
in  your  mother's  house,  or  on  her  son's  society, 
when  she  thinks  the  association  would  contami- 
nate him." 

"  I  do  n't  feel  in  the  least  anxious  myself  about 
any  injury  I  shall  sustain.  I  say,  though,  Rob- 
ert, it  was  jnst  like  the  old  lady;  don't  mind 
her  notions." 

Mrs.  Willard  would  have  been  greatly  shocked 
if  she  could  have  seen  the  cool  and,  to  use  the 
mildest  term,  disrepectful  manner  in  which  her 
son  treated  her  opinions. 

Robert's  next  remark  half  conveyed  a  re- 
proof. "But  that  is  her  opinion  of  me;  and 
you,  as  her  son,  are  bound  to  pay  some  heed  to 
her  wishes." 

"  That  may  be  in  general,  but  in  particular 
cases  I,  as  her  son,  having  attained  my  seven- 
teenth year,  shall  exercise  my  own  judgment 
and  taste  in  choosing  my  own  companions." 

Robert  English  did  not  dispute  this  question. 
It  was  natural  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
should  have  some  secret  sympathy  with  Bry- 
ant's rebellion.  Still,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he 
held  in  too  tender  and  sacred  reverence  the 


memory  of  his  own  dead  mother  to  encourago 
his  friend's  feeling,  and  he  took  up  another 
point. 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  1  have  no  hard  feel- 
ings toward  you  in  the  matter ;  but  of  course  I 
can 't,  on  my  part,  keep  up  the  old  terms  of  in- 
timacy after  the  message  Mrs.  Willard  sent  me 
through  your  cousin  Maude." 

"  She  never  said  a  word  to  me  on  the  subject. 
I  guess  she  thought  it  wouldn't  be  best;  so  1 
should  be  likely  to  oppose  it.  But,  I  say,  Rob- 
ert, come  up  to  the  house  just  as  usual;  I'll 
engage  you  sha'  n't  be  insulted  or  put  out  of  it. 
The  old  lady  knows  that  I  have  a  wiU  of  my 
own  as  well  as  she  has." 

Bryant's  face  showed  that  now,  with  the  half- 
defiant  look  which  leaped  out  of  it,  he  was 
truly  a  spoiled  child. 

"No,  thank  you,  Bryant;  I  can  not  come  be- 
twixt a  mother  and  her  son.  I  am  not  used  to 
going  where  I  am  welcome  only  from  a  part  of 
the  household." 

You  will  already  have  discovered  that  this 
Robert  English  did  in  no  wise  lack  sensitive- 
ness and  high  spirit  on  occasion. 

"Then  you  do  not  mean  to  come  to  the  house 
any  more  7" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  after  what  I  have  told 
you,  Bryant?" 

"  Well,  then,  if  that 's  settled,  you  nor  no  one 
else  can  prevent  my  coming  in  here  to  see  you, 
just  when  and  as  often  as  I  please ;  and  I  shall 
do  it,  too." 

"  But  what  will  your  mother  say,  Bryant?" 

"  If  it  is  my  duty  to  confess  to  her,  at  my 
present  time  of  life,  every  instance  I  open  my 
eyes  or  my  mouth,  I  don't  see  it,  that's  all. 
If  she  finds  out  the  facts,  I  guess  I  shall  be  able 
to  stand  my  ground,  and  prove  that  I  am  out 
of  leading-strings." 

The  conversation  here  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Elliott.  He  had  only  time  to 
interchange  a  few  words  with  his  nephew,  and 
then  he  required  Robert's  services  about  some 
copying  which  had  to  be  executed  in  great 
haste. 

Before  Bryant  took  his  leave,  however,  he 
slipped  around  to  the  table  and  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  Robert,  "Give  my  love  to  my  pretty 
cousin,  and  tell  her  every  word  I  have  said." 

"Not  all  of  it,  Bryant.  However  she  may 
disapprove  of  Mrs.  Willard's  conduct,  she  would 
think  a  son  owed  to  his  mother  a  little  more  re- 
spect than  you  have  shown  this  morning." 

Robert  had  not  time  to  see  whether  Bryant 
felt  the  reproof  which  inhered  in  his  words  or 
not.  The  latter  had  one  of  those  light,  emol- 
lient natures  into  which  admonitions  ot  this 
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kind  were  not  apt  to  sink  very  deeply,  but  rath- 
er slid  off,  very  much  like  water  off  a  duck's 
back.  If  Mrs.  Willard  had  heard  the  young 
man's  remark,  her  opinion  of  Robert  English 
might  have  been  somewhat  modified. 

Seven  years  have  passed.  During  this  time 
Robert  English  had  arisen  from  one  position  of 
honor  and  trust  in  the  firm  to  another,  till  he 
was  now  head  cleric,  with  a  fair  prospect  before 
many  years  of  becoming  junior  partner. 

During  this  time  the  youth  had  improved  in 
all  high  respects.  His  character  was  settling 
itsdf  into  a  strong,  earnest  manhood.  Mr.  El- 
liott certainly  had  never  found  reason  to  regret 
that  for  once  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his 
daughter.  Bobert  had  gained  more  than  his 
old  place  in  the  senior  partner's  regard,  and  had 
been  trusted  with  business  confidences  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  was  a  long  time  now, 
however,  since  he  had  resided  in  that  gentle- 
man's family.  Mr.  Elliott  had  broken  up  house- 
keeping several  years  ago,  and  his  daughter  had 
been  in  Europe  traveling,  for  a  portion  of  that 
time,  on  the  continent  with  her  father. 

Robert  English  always  thought  of  her  as  the 
good  angel  of  his  youth,  as  the  sweet  child- 
woman  whose  soft,  white  hands  had  been  recu^hed 
out  to  save  him  when  he  stood  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  sands  were  crumb- 
ling beneath,  and  the  waters  howling  hungry 
for  their  prey  below. 

It  was  a  dark,  wild  night  in  the  late  Autumn. 
Some  very  nnusual  and  perplexing  business  had 
detained  Robert  English  till  very  late  at  the  of- 
fice that  evening.  He  noticed  as  he  hurried 
through  the  streets  on  his  way  home,  that  the 
stars  were  all  drowned  in  the  black  waves  of 
cloud  overhead.  Every  few  moments  a  gust  of 
angry  wind  drove  a  squall  of  snow  in  his  face. 
And  as  he  was  hurrying  on  the  figure  of  a  man 
suddenly  interposed  betwixt  himself  and  the 
gas-light  at  one  of  the  crossings,  and  reeled  to 
and  fro  before  him  and  clutched  wildly  at  the 
air.  "Get  out  of  my  way  so  that  I  can  pass, 
will  you?"  said  Robert  English;  for  now  the 
figure  swayed  to  and  fro  before  him,  evidently 
seeking  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The  man  an- 
swered first  by  a  long,  low,  chuckling  sort  of 
howl,  then  he  shouted  in  a  frenzied  way.  "No; 
I  won't — ^hang  me  if  I  do !"  The  prospect  of 
an  encounter  with  a  man  made  furious  by 
drink  in  that  quiet  street  was  not  pleasant. 
Robert  looked  around :  there  was  no  watch- 
man, nor,  indeed,  any  person  in  sight.  He 
stepped  back.  "  Let  me  go  on,  sir !"  in  a  more 
authoritative  voice  than  before;  and  then,  as 
the  gas-light  flared  over  the  bloodshot  eyes 


and  the  wild,  pale  face,  something  in  it  struck 
Robert  English  as  familiar.  He  saw  now,  too, 
that  Uie  figure  was  that  of  a  young  man  well 
dressed  and — he  had  no  time  to  observe  further,, 
only  to  evade  a  blow  which  was  aimed  at  him. 
The  next  moment  the  truth  flashed  into  his 
mind — ^"Brywit  Willard;  is  it  possible !" 

The  voice,  the  sound  of  his  own  name  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  drunken  man,  and 
subdued  for  the  moment,  at  least,  his  belliger- 
ent tendencies.  "Who  are  youf"  he  sullenly 
demanded.  "  I  am  your  old  friend,  Robert  En- 
glish.   Ah,  Bryant,  to  see  you  like  this  I" 

The  tone  of  reproach  and  pain  touched  some 
chord  of  remorse  or  sensibility  in  the  soul  of 
the  intoxicated  man:  he  began  to  moan  and 
weep  in  a  maudlin  sort  of  way. 

"Bryant,  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
here,"  said  Robert  English ;  "get  home  as  quick 
as  possible."  "  I  can 't  find  the  way,"  answered 
Bryant  Willard,  in  a  querulous  tone.  "  Well, 
I  will  go  with  you  then ;"  and  Robert  drew  the 
other's  arm  in  his,  and  they  set  out  for  Bry- 
ant's home. 

What  a  long,  tedious  walk  it  was,  with  the 
wind  dashing  the  sharp  snow  every  few  mo- 
ments in  their  faces,  and  Bryant  growing  every 
moment  more  helpless,  till  he  was  obliged  to 
lean  his  whole  weight  on  his  friend's  arm.  If 
thc9  two  had  not  met  just  as  they  had  done, 
Bryant  must  inevitably  have  fallen  on  the  curb- 
stones and  been  picked  up  at  last  by  some  police- 
ma:n.  At  last,  however,  they  reached  his  home. 
The  servant  who  waited  on  the  door  manifested 
a  great  deal  of  surprise  and  curiosity  at  the 
plight  of  her  young  master;  but  Robert  con- 
descended to  make  no  explanations.  He  led,  or 
rather  conveyed  the  friend  of  his  youth  into  the 
parlor,  when  Bryant  sank  at  once,  in  the  heavy 
slumber  of  intoxication,  on  one  of  the  lounges, 
and  Robert  desired  the  girl  to  tell  her  mistress 
that  her  son  had  returned  with  a  friend. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Willard  entered  the 
parlor.  In  all  these  years  Robert  English  had 
not  seen  her;  for  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
avoid  her  presence  whenever  she  visited  at  Mr. 
Elliott's.  She  was  not  greatly  changed,  ex- 
cept for  the  anxious,  harassed  look  that  made 
the  well-preserved  and  comely  face  seem  older 
than  usual  just  now. 

Mrs.  Willard  did  not  at  first  recognize  Rob- 
ert English.  "Where  is  my  boy?"  she  asked, 
with  all  the  mother  in  her  face  and  voice. 

Robert  pointed  to  the  lounge  where  Bryant 
lay.  She  went  up  to  it,  leaned  over  her  son, 
and — ^it  did  not  take  her  long  to  discover  the 
condition  in  which  he  had  returned  to  her.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  seen  the  pride 
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of  her  heaxt  thus.  But  she  broke  down  now 
thoroughly.  She  sank  on  an  ottoman  with  a 
low  groan  of  amazement  and  despair,  and  wept 
before  Bobert  English  her  mother  tears  of  ex- 
ceeding bitterness;  and  he  did  not  interrupt 
them. 

At  last  she  looked  up.  '*  He  has  been  going 
down  for  the  last  three  years/'  she  said.  "0, 
what  have  I  not  done — what  would  I  not  give 
to  save  him!  His  love  of  company,  pleasure, 
excitement  has  brought  him  to  this;  and  it  is 
slowly  breaking  my  heart."  The  soul  of  Bob- 
ert English  was  touched  for  the  stricken  moth- 
er, as  she  sat  there  pouring  out  her  grief  be- 
fore him;  and  he  sought  for  words  to  comfort 
her,  and  could  find  none ;  but  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible he  related  to  her  the  circumstances  of  his 
meeting  with  her  son  that  night. 

"But  who  is  this — Bryant's  old  friend — to 
whom  we  both  are  so  much  indebted?"  The 
question  had  never  entered  Mrs.  WiUard's 
thoughts  before  because  of  her  great  grief. 

"I  am  your  brother-in-law's  clerk,  Bobert 
English.    You  must  have  forgotten  me." 

She  remembered  now.  He  saw  that  it  was 
an  hour  of  triumph  for  Bobert  English ;  but  he 
did  not  exult  in  it. 

"  0,  yes,  I  remember,"  stammered  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard. 

"We  both  of  us  must,  Mrs.  Willard;  and 
this  hour  teaches  both  you  and  me  a  solemn 
lesson.  I  think  you  were  severe  and  unjust  to 
me  in  that  time,  when,  because  I  was  led  into 
temptation,  you  did  not  reach  out  any  hand 
of  help  or  charity  to  me ;  you  only  forbade  me 
your  house,  and  all  further  association  with 
your  son.  You  were  a  mother ;  surely,  through 
her  tender  and  holy  sympathies,  you  ought  to 
have  learned  more  pity  for  me — ^a  motherless 
boy." 

Every  word  went  down  into  Mrs.  Willard's 
soul,  and  abode  there.  She  was  thoroughly 
humbled  now. 

"  I  was  wrong — wicked,"  she  fairly  groaned. 
"I  see  it  now.  0,  Bobert  English,  you  are 
sufficiently  revenged — forgive  me  I" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Willard,  I  am  not  revenged.  I  do 
most  heartily  forgive  you  the  wrong  which  I 
think  you  did  me;  and  believe  that  only  you 
can  more  deeply  regret  than  I  do  the  occasion 
which  has  brought  me  here  to-night.  I  loved 
Bryant — I  believe  that  he  loved  me.  I  would 
do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  save  him."  And 
with  words  like  these,  full  of  solace  for  the 
crushed  mother,  Bobert  English  went  out  at 
last  from  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Willard. 

But  the  end  is  not  here.  He  resolved,  with 
God's  help,  to  try  and  save  her  son.    Patiently 


and  faithfully  he  followed  Bryant  Willard, 
bringing  to  bear  on  his  feeble  resolutions  and 
flexible  will  the  force  of  a  stronger  character, 
of  a  steadier  purpose.  Bryant's  conscience  was 
aroused  and  his  aspirations  for  the  right  were 
stimulated ;  but  it  was  only  after  many  defeats 
and  much  forbearance  and  faithfulness  on  Bob- 
ert's  part,  that  he  was  saved  at  last ;  and  the 
life  which  had  promised  to  go  down  in  sin  and 
shame  was  rescued  for  a  useful,  honorable  man- 
hood. 

Neither  is  the  end  here.  In  less  than  two 
years  Bobert  entered  as  junior  partner  the 
house  in  whose  services  he  had  passed  so  much 
of  his  youth.  Soon  after  this  event  Maude  El- 
liott returned  from  her  long  absence  abroad. 
Her  womanhood  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its 
girlhood.  She  had  ripened  into  a  most  intelli- 
gent, attractive,  noble  woman.  And  there 
came  i^  day  and  hour  when  Maude  Elliott 
learned,  amid  tears  of  amazement  and  grati- 
tude, how  she  had  been  the  angel  of  the  youth 
of  Bobert  English;  how  her  work  had,  with 
God's  help,  rescued  him  from  the  evil  which 
beset  him,  and  saved  him  for  all  that  his  pres- 
ent was  or  his  future  promised;  and  in  the  day. 
and  hour  that  she  learned  this,  Maude  Elliott 
covenanted  to  be  the  angel  of  the  life  of  Bob- 
ert English. 

But  the  words  spoken  in  the  time  of  her  hu- 
mility and  anguish  by  Mr.  Elliott's  clerk  never 
lost  their  influence  on  Mrs.  Willard.  They 
made  her  a  wiser,  softer,  tenderer  woman. 
She  learned  what  all  of  us  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  set  our  virtues  far 
above  those  who  stumble  in  the  way;  and  that 
it  is  better  to  carry  ourselves  softly  and  piti- 
fully toward  others,  taking  heed  lest  we  also, 
or  our  beloved,  falL 


THB  DWELLDTO-FLAOE  OF  TEE  BAISTa 


The  saints  of  God  shall  dwell  on  high.  That 
is  their  enviable  position.  The  higher  we  as- 
cend from  the  earth,  the  less  of  its  fogs,  its  mi- 
asma, and  its  damps  can  any  way  reach  us,  or 
cloud  our  vision.  He  that  dwells  on  the  high- 
est spot  has  the  widest  horizon,  sees  most  clearly 
the  panorama  that  spreads  forth  like  a  carpet  at 
his  feet,  and  is  able,  because  of  his  elevation 
above  the  perturbations  and  disturbances  of 
this  lower  level,  to  form  the  justest  estimate  of 
all  that  he  sees,  and  to  feel  most  perfectly  the 
relative  proportions  between  two  magnitudes — 
the  littleness  of  time,  and  the  greatness  of  eter- 
nity. 
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BT  M»f.    H.   O.    OABDMSS. 


MRS.  OPIE  has  been  the  moral  bugbear  of 
my  life.  I  read  her  work  on  "Lying"  in 
childhood  and  jagain  in  early  youth,  and  I  am 
safe  in  declaring,  that  for  many  yean  I  bo 
brought  both  my  words  and  actions  to  the 
judgment  bar  of  the  gifted  authoress,  that  the 
simplest  utterance,  when  scanned  by  her  light, 
seemed  ever  to  cloak  a  falsehood,  or,  at  least, 
to  admit  of  being  screwed  into  such  shape  as  to 
present  a  very  different  meaning  from  the  real 
one. 

I  think  no  poor  child  ever  tried  harder  to  be 
perfectly  frank  and  truthful.  No  one  ever  more 
thoroughly  despised  a  lie,  either  acted  or  spoken. 
My  ears  still  tingle  with  the  sharp  reproofs  of 
my  elders  for  the  often  imprudent  plainness  of 
my  replies  to  meddlesome  questions.  My  heart 
feels  a  portion  of  the  old  chill  as  I  recall  the 
countless  snubs  I  got  on  all  sides  for  airing  too 
freely  my  youthful  opinions.  And  the  very 
openness  and  sincerity  which  I  strove  so  haid 
to  attain  was  so  often  misunderstood  by  people 
of  discretion,  who  "didn't  believe  in  telling  all 
they  knew,"  that  I  became  morbidly  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  misconstruction  of  my  words, 
and  felt,  in  spite  of  my  honest  intentions,  that 
I  lived,  moved,  and  had  my  being  in  lies.  O, 
Mrs.  Opie !  why  did  you  write  those  conscience- 
goading  stories? 

I  have  learned,  late  in  life,  to  parry  or  evade 
rude  questions,  and  do  not  lack  the  courage 
requisite  to  invite  a  professor  of  impertinence 
to  devote  his  talents  to  his  own  affedrs,  or,  as 
common  parlance  has  it,  to  "mind  his  own 
business."  But  in  those  greener  days  I  felt  it 
as  really  incumbent  on  me  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  to  whoever  required  it,  as  if  I  were  giv- 
ing a  testimony  under  oath. 

I  have  thought  many  times  during  a  rather 
eventful  life,  that  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  Mrs. 
Opie's  book  over  the  land  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  There  are  many  people  who  seem 
to  need  it.  Like  most  patent  medicines,  "no 
fiimily  ought  to  be  without  it."  "Children 
take  it  readily,"  and  it  is  like  the  practice  of 
homeopathy,  it  never  does  any  hurt  if  it  does 
no  good.  If  the  rising  generation  could  be 
brought  up  on  it,  what  a  pleasant  world  this 
would  be  to  live  in!  It  is  doubtful  whether 
plain  matter-of-fact,  without  coloring  or  dra- 
pery, would  retain  its  attractions,  but  it  would 
be  pleaaanter  than  our  present  fashion  of  build- 
ing every  thing  ufon  an  imaginary  base,  with 
the  mass  of  our  opinions  founded  upon  nothing. 


We  should  not  then  be  obliged  to  omit  every 
alternate  number  of  our  morning  journal,  thus 
securing  only  the  one  in  which  the  startling 
lies  of  the  previous  day  are  contradicted. 

Truth  puts  iron  fetters  upon  fancy.  Outside 
its  barriers  it  is  scarcely  pdssible  to  keep  from 
being  sucked  into  the  whirlpool  of  popular 
opinions  and  customs;  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
personal  feeling  or  petty  prejudice.  Truth 
would  sadly  hamper  the  sensation  story-writer 
if  its  existence  were  not  ignored  altogether. 
These  miracles  of  architectural  symmetry,  ex- 
ecuted in  the  aerial  line,  which  so  daze  our 
perceptions  of  the  real  in  life,  could  never  rise 
above  the  mental  fog  where  they  are  generated. 
I  was  amused  the  other  day  while  waiting  in 
a  country  store  with  the  skillful  business  tact 
of  a  young  derk.  , 

"John,"  said  his  employer,  "were  you  able 
at  last  to  suit  Mrs.  Jackson  with  flour?" 

"  O  yes.    She  says  that  the  last  barrel  that  I 
sent  up  is  the  best  flour  she  ever  used." 
"  "  Indeed!    What  was  the  brand?" 

"  Massasoit.  I  sent  her  the  same  barrel  that 
she  returned  to  us." 

"  Why,  I  thought  she  tried  that  and  found  it 
worthless." 

"Yes.  She  tries  every  thing  she  buys  here 
in  the  same  way  and  generally  sends  it  to  be 
changed." 

"  A  rather  troublesome  customer,  is  n't  she, 
John?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  not  very.  I  always  send  the 
same  thing  the  second  time  and  it  always  suits." 

His  employer  laughed  approvingly  and  walked 
off,  and  I  was  smiling  over  the  clever  outwit- 
ting of  Mrs.  Jackson  as  contentedly  as  possible, 
when,  Eheu!  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Opie.  I  could 
not  deny  that  there  was  a  sort  of  deception  in 
this  business,  but  how  or  where  to  locate  the 
evident  lie  was  a  puzzle.  Did  it  belong  to  the 
woman  or  the  clerk?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
clerk,  with  every  other  lineal  male  descendant 
of  old  Adam — who  originated  the  unmanly 
dodge  in  the  garden  of  Eden — ^would  have  made 
a  scape-goat  of  the  woman  and  packed  the  en- 
tire blame  upon  her  frail  shoulders,  but  I  think 
Mrs.  Opie  would  have  taken  a  more  liberal  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 

I  was  pondering  the  bearing  of  this  question 
in  my  mind  when  a  loud  voice  at  my  elbow 
turned  my  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  Two 
gentlemen  stood  by  the  counter  turning  over  a 
box  of  gloves.  One  of  them  was  a  doctor,  the 
other  a  clergyman.  Both  were  of  a  happy, 
social  nature,  and  in  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  familiar  acquaintanceship  a  little  care- 
less of  their  words. 
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"  I  heard  of  you  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Hagley's/' 
said  the  doctor.  '*  I  'm  glad  you  called  there. 
She  is  more  in  your  line  than  mine — ^needs 
grace  more  than  physic." 

"  Why  do  n't  you  teU  her  so?" 

"  I  might  as  welt  cut  off  my  nose  close  be- 
hind my  ears.  She  is  connected  with  every 
body  in  the  town  who  is  of  any  consequence. 
Her  case  would  give  me  a  tolerable  income  if  I 
had  no  other." 

"I  think  I  should  let  the  last  consideration 
go  by." 

"  Perhaps.  But  with  it  I  should  be  obliged 
to  dismiss  various  other  considerations.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  n't  pay  the  minister's  taxes  if  I 
were  so  disinterested." 

The  minister  laughed  as  he  remarked,  "  From 
my  yesterday's  experience  I  think  you  earn 
your  fee  pretty  well." 

"Earn  it?  Of  course  I  do.  The  hypocrisy 
that  I  am  obliged  to  invest  there  ought  to  draw 
a  heavy  interest  in  these  times." 

**  Not  in  the  same  kind  of  coin,  I  hope,"  said 
the  minister  seriously ;  "  that  would  not  pay." 
.  "No,  I  suppose  not.  But  really  it  is  not 
very  interesting  to  listen  every  day  to  the  same 
long  list  of  imaginary  ailments,  and  to  make 
believe  that  they  are  real  and  need  medical 
treatment." 

"No,  I  should  think  not." 

"  It  won't  do  to  contradict  her.  The  least  I 
can  do  is  to  substitute  some  harmless  prepara- 
tion for  the  doses  which  she  believes  she  is 
swallowing." 

"  What  do  you  give  her?" 

"  She  is  taking  now  a  simple  infusion  of  wil- 
low tea.  She  takes  five  drops  three  times  a 
day.  I  have  covered  the  label  on  the  bottle 
with  such  a  batch  of  complicated  Latin  that  I 
can  't  read  it  myself." 

"I  remember  that  your  Latin  at  Amherst 
was  of  a  similar  character." 

"But  this  on  the  bottle  is  awe-inspiring. 
You  would  acknowledge  that,  Ashleigh,  if" — 

"If  I  could  read  it,"  pleasantly  interrupted 
the  clergyman.  "  I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  to 
return  to  poor  Mrs.  Hagley.  You  really  think 
she  needs  no  medicine?" 

"  Not  a  drop.  She  is  as  well  as  you  are.  If 
she  had  to  earn  her  living  she  would  be  one  of 
the  strongest  women  in  town.  She  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  aggravating." 

"What  will  the  end  be?" 

"  0,  she  '11  die  of  her  fancies  some  time.  She 
will  fret  till  she  gets  her  system  into  a  condi- 
tion that  will  take  on  disease  and  then  she  'U 
be  off." 

"  I  'U  tell  you  what  I  would  do/'  said  the 


minister,  suddenly  straightening  his  tall  figure 
and  squaring  his  broad  shoulders  as  if  he  were 
about  to  face  the  entire  military  force  of  Dixie; 
"I'd  tell  her  the  truth.  I  would  say  to  her 
respectfully,  '  Madam,  if  your  skull  were  not  a 
thousand  years  thick  you  would  have  found  out 
for  yourself  that  you  are  as  strong  as  a  camel. 
You  can 't  die  if  you  want  to.  You  '11  outlive 
all  this  generation  and  the  next,  and  be  a  tor- 
ment to  the  third.'  Do  n't  you  think  that  would 
rouse  her  a  little?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  So  thoroughly,  in- 
deed, that  she  would  require  a  change  of  doctors 
directly." 

They  went  out  of  the  store  still  laughing  and 
talking,  and  I  fell  back  upon  Mrs.  Opie. 

A  room  for  the  sale  of  millinery  opened  from 
the  store  where  I  was  waiting,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  flourishing  business  in  progress,  and  the 
cheerful  tones  of  the  pleased  lady-customers 
mingled  pleasantly  with  the  honeyed  accents 
which  portrayed  the  particular  merits  of  hat  or 
ribbon,  the  fashionable  arrangement  of  flowers 
or  feathers,  and  the  inimitable  elegance  of  every 
thing  in  the  establishment.  One  could  not  help 
wondering  that  such  incomparable  excellence 
should  be  permitted  to  "waste  its  sweetness 
upon  the  desert  air"  of  a  retired  country  vil- 
lage; one  could  not  help  knowing  that  every 
third  bonnet  sold  there  embodied  a  lie — very 
likely  a  dozen. 

Tired  of  waiting  as  well  as  of  my  uncharitar 
ble  reflections,  I  crossed  over  the  street  to  call 
on  a  friend.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  her  alone. 
She  is  a  dress-maker,  and  her  cheerful  work- 
room is  a  favorite  resort  for  ladies.  I  found 
half  a  dozen  friends  there,  and  they  were  so 
earnestly  discussing  some  interesting  theme  that, 
with  a  hasty  nod  at  my  Mend,  the  dress-maker, 
I  sought  a  seat  in  an  obscure  comer. 

"  I  called  at  Mrs.  Upton's  on  my  way  here," 
said  Lucy  Hayes.  "  She  has  any  quantity  of 
new  patterns,  and  she  gets  them  directly  from  , 
New  York.  She  has  a  cousin  there,  a  very 
aristocratic  lady,  who  would  be  likely  to  know 
whether  pointed  waists  are  worn  or  not.  Those 
patterns  all  have  points,  so  I  think  that  ques- 
tion is  decided.  Her  cousin,  according  to  her 
account,  has  a  new  dress  for  every  day  in  the 
year." 

"  She  needs  a  variety,"  quietly  remarked  the 
dress-maker.    "  She  is  an  opera  singer." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  several  ei^er 
voices. 

"  I  heard  her  sing  when  I  was  iu^the  city  in 
April."  ^ 

"She  may  know  the  fashions  for  all  that," 
said  Miss  Hayes  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
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"  But  must  give  up  her  pretensions  to  being 
very  aristocratio,  Lucy." 

"  Well,  it  is  of  no  consequence.    Mrs.  Upton 
is  getting  ready  to  visit  her.    She  is  going  next 
week." 
"  Has  she  any  new  dresses?" 
"  Yes.    A  Bilk  and  a  berage.'' 
"Pretty?" 

"  The  berage  does  very  well,  and,  for  a  won- 
der, is  becoming.  The  silk  is  a  plaid — ^blue  and 
brown.  You  know  how  dark  she  is.  It  will 
make  a  fright  of  her." 
"  I  suppose  you  did  not  tell  her  so." 
**  No,  indeed.  I  am  too  merciful  for  that.  I 
praised  the  silk  to  the  skies." 

"Was  that  right,  Lucy?"  I  asked,  coming 
forward  to  join  the  group  as  I  spoke. 

"  O  you  are  here,  Helen  Catherwell  I  I  must 
speak  by  rule  now,"  said  Lucy  in  a  vexed  tone. 
"  You  catch  one  up  so  short.  I  wonder  who 
appointed  you  the  line  and  plummet  of  our  set. 
I  said  nothing  but  the  truth  to  Mrs.  Upton. 
The  silk  is  handsome." 
"But  unsuitable." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  would  thank  me  if  I 
told  her  so?  Or  if  I  hinted  that  she  was  black 
as  a  raven?" 

"  That  would  not  be  true." 
"Perhaps  not  exactly  true  if  measured  by 
your  line;   but  even  you  will  allow  that  her 
complexion  is  as  streaked  as  a  zebra's." 

"  It  is  clearer  than  yours,  Lucy— and  whiter," 
I  added,  after  attentively  regaring  her  so  as  to 
be  sure  I  spoke  the  truth. 

"That  may  be,"  she  answered  quickly;  "but 
if  I  looked  as  much  like  a  ghost  as  one  person 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  would  go  straight  to  the 
sexton  and  ask  for  burial." 

"  Do  you  mean  me?"  I  asked,  getting  up  to 
glance  in  the  mirror. 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  was  the  un- 
amiable  response. 

I  went  up  to  the  glass  to  examine  myself 
closely. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  see?"  asked  Lucy  in  her 
sharp,  irritable  voice.    "A  beauty?" 
"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  One  would  suppose,  to  see  you  now,  that 
you  did  not  look  into  the  glass  once  a  month." 
"  I  do  n't  think,  Lucy,  that  I  have  looked 
into  it  for  years  to  ascerUdn  my  claim  to  beauty. 
But  now  that  I  have  a  good  view  of  myself  I 
must  confess  that  I  look  as  well  as  any  one  here." 
"Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Storrs?  Jenny 
Boss,  are  you  listening?  We  must  be  a  pretty- 
looking  set." 

"  Pretty  or  not,"  I  went  on,  "  we  are  all  in 
the  majority." 


"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Why,  we  all  know  that  there  are  very  few 
really-handsome  people.  I  mean  persons  who 
have  the  doll-like  beauty  of  regular  features, 
symmetrical  forms,  and  spotless  complexions. 
The  majority  of  people  comprise  every  variety 
of  ugliness,  and  we  are  in  the  majority.  We 
get  used  to  our  own  looks,  and  perhaps  deceive 
ourselves  with  the  idea  of  being  handsomer 
than  our  neighbors,  but  the  neighbors  know 
better.  Have  you  never  observed  that  the 
ugliest-looking  persons  are  the  loudest  in  their 
remarks  upon  the  want  of  beauty  in  others?  I 
was  n't  thinking  of  you,  Lucy,"  I  added  kindly, 
as  I  saw  her  face  flush  and  her  eyes  light  up. 

"Nobody  cares  if  you  were.  You  seem  to 
have  found  out  that  you  are  not  handsome." 

"Yes,  Shall  I  tell  you  how?  It  was  on  a 
journey.  I  was  going  with  my  husband  from 
Springfield  to  Boston.  I  think  it  was  ten  years 
ago  this  Autumn.  Mr.  Catherwell  had  a  new 
review  with  him,  and  he  began  to  cut  the  leaves 
and  lose  himself  in  the  contents  as  soon  as  the 
cars  started.  We  were  seated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  cars,  and  opposite  us,  at  the 
further  end,  was  a  mirror  which  reflected  the 
faces  of  the  passengers.  I  had  nothing  to  do, 
so  I  took,  myself  to  my  usual  traveling  occupa- 
tion of  studying  faces." 

"A  piece  of  impertinence,"  muttered  Miss 
Lucy. 

"  Possibly.  It  was  not  long  before  I  observed 
a  face  which  seemed  familiar,  though  I  could 
by  no  means  remember  where  I  had  seen  the 
lady  before.  I  saw  that  she  was  attentively 
regarding  me,  and  that  the  recognition  was 
mutual,  though  her  countenance  wore  a  puzzled 
expression,  which  convinced  me  that  she  shared 
in  my  perplexity,  and  could  n't  fix  me  in  her 
mind.  Assured  that  she  was  some  dear,  though 
strangely-forgotten  friend,  I  ventured  to  nod 
and  smile,  and  found  that  by  some  curious  free- 
masonry she  had  understood  my  feeling  and 
nearly  anticipated  me  in  the  courtesy.  At  last, 
quite  in  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  recall  her 
name  or  position,  I  nudged  my  huskand  and 
whispered,  'Tom,  do  stop  reading  a  minute. 
There  is  a  lady  in  the  cars  who  knows  us,  but 
I  can 't  think  of  her  name.  You  can  see  her  in 
the  mirror.  It  is  that  very  plain  woman  by 
that  open  window.  She  wears  a  drab  velvet 
bonnet  with  blue-ribbon  strings.' 

"'Yes,  I  see  her.  But  she  is  speaking  to 
some  one  so  that  I  can  not  see  her  face.  Her 
bonnet  is  like  yours,  is  it  not?' 

"  I  turned  quickly  to  decide  this  point,  when 
my  husband  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  'You 
have  been  looking  at  yourself,  Nell/  said  he. 
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'  When  we  get  home  you  had  better  study  the 
looking-glass  till  you  know  yourself  by  sight.' 

"  I  have  never  tiiought  myself  a  beauty  since 
then."    , 

Listening  to  my  story  Lucy  Hayes  had  for- 
gotten her  vexation  and  recovered  her  good 
humor,  and  I  was  careful  to  leave  before  a 
second  offense  was  possible. 

Did  you  ever  sit  for  an  hour  in  a  place  of 
public  resort  without  observing  the  pains  taken 
on  all  sides  to  assume  a  false  position,  to  act 
the  lazy,  useless,  fine  lady  or  gentleman?  Such 
acting  deceives  nobody,  and  has  not  perhaps 
the  positive  influence  of  the  spoken  falsehood; 
but  it  is  meant  to  give  a  false  impression,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  lie  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
A  more  transparent  one  can  not  be  imagined, 
or  one  more  silly.  A  thousand  and  one  inde- 
scribable tokens  are  continually  betraying  the 
truth,  and  each  little  hint  or  indication  is  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  curious  beholders.  We 
can  not  shut  our  individuality  into  a  box  or 
drawer  and  leave  it  at  home. 

I  did  not  need  to  look  in  the  face  of  the 
wearer  of  a  rich  brocade  last  Sunday  in  order 
to  classify  her.  The  glittering  gold  watch  by 
which  she  rather  conspicuously  timed  the  Church 
services,  and  the  "love  of  a  bonnet,"  with  its 
dainty  trimming  of  lace  and  flowers,  were  no 
disguise  at  all,  for  below  the  ample  folds  of  the 
silk  which  was  accidentally  caught  up  by  the 
hat-rack  at  her  feet,  the  frayed  edge  of  a  soiled 
calico  quilted  skirt  displayed  itself. 

There  was  no  need  of  asking  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  the  stately  personage  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  to  determine  that  she  had  seen 
less  prosperous  days.  True,  her  servant  sat  in 
the  gallery  and  her  carriage  waited  at  the  door. 
But  the  costly  glove  did  not  hide  the  broad 
hand,  with  its  joints  strained  and  enlarged  by 
hard  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  used  to 
take  in  washing  for  a  living.  If  she  did,  it  was 
a  credit  to  her,  because  it  showed  a  capacity  for 
usefulness,  but  she  is  ashamed  of  it  and  do  n't 
mean  that  you  shall  know  it. 

That  ^rey,  straight  little  man  in  one  of  the 
highest-priced  pews,  who  looks  so  much  like  a 
closely-clipped  cedar  bush  or  the  blunt  handle 
of  a  shoemaker's  awl,  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  town.  He  knows  it  too.  And  his  head  is 
one  of  the  emptiest.  But  he  do  n't  know  that. 
I  remember  the  beginning  of  his  greatness.  He 
lived  in  a  one-story  brown  house  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  used  to  catch  herring  in  defi- 
ance of  law,  and  send  them  away  to  be  sold 
under  the  cover  of  night.  That  stately  mansion 
on  Severn  Hight  is  his  residence  now.  His 
fast  horses  and  elegant  carriages  are  the  admi- 


ration of  the  town.  Men  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment are  glad  to  sit  at  his  table,  to  feaat  upon 
the  choice  fruits  of  his  hot-houses,  to  gather 
the  floral  treasures  of  his  conservatory,  to  bask 
in  any  way  in  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity. 
But  they  do  not  forget  the  midnight  beguiling 
of  the  unwary  fish  into  his  net,  and  in  their 
hearts  they  despise  him  always.  His  life,  and 
theirs  also,  make  up  one  gigantic  lie.  He  is 
a  stupendous  mushroom  which  they  dig  about 
and  cultivate ;  a  lie  without  even  the  pretense 
of  being  founded  upon  fact;  an  assumption  of 
worth  where  there  is  none;  a  lie  tinseled  for 
the  eye  and  sugared  for  the  taste,  eagerly  swal- 
lowed but  instantaneously  rejected  by  the  men- 
tal digestion. 

I  have  wondered  many  times  how  people  who 
believe  in  natural  goodness  contrive  to  explain 
away  the  universal  propensity  to  falsify  which 
every  child  exhibits.  It  is  not  true  Scripture 
that  "  children  and  fools  speak  the  truth."  But 
the  inspired  volume  does  assert  that  we  all  go 
astray  as  soon  as  we  are  bom,  speaking  lies. 

We  are  predisposed  to  it.  The  dishonorable 
proclivity  is  ours  by  inheritance.  We  are  not 
thankful  for  the  legacy,  and  we  look  with  mefiil 
faces  back  to  those  good  old-fashioned  days  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  lying  became  an  in- 
stitution. As  women,  we  are  proud  to  know 
that  mother  Eve  did  not  hold  down  her  head 
and  lie  when  questioned  in  regard  to  her  fatal 
transgression.  Her  openness  was  the  same  fine 
trait  which  has  been  always  misrepresented  in 
her  daughters,  till  it  has  become  proverbial  that 
a  woman  can  keep  nothing  to  herself.  But  the 
unprejudiced  mind  sees  at  once  the  sublime 
contempt  for  subterfuge  shown  in  her  frank 
avowal  of  guiltiness,  and  honors  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  which  marks  her  reply,  "The 
serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat.'- 

We  can  not  see  a  shadow  of  nobility  in 
Adam's  superior  reticence.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  poor  Eve  ever 
regained  her  respect  for  him  after  listening  to 
his  equivocal  attempt  at  self-justification;  after 
hearing  his  implied  slur  upon  the  truly-femi- 
nine generosity  which  had  given  him  a  share 
of  the  spoils. 

There  he  stood,  not  a  particle  of  chivalry 
about  him,  with  no  thought  of  the  cbnging, 
loving  nature  of  the  beautiful  woman  before 
him,  with  not  a  word  to  say  about  his  own 
shameful  hankering  after  the.  forbidden  fruit, 
with  his  head  hanging  down  and  his  bare  feet 
industriously  turning  up  the  gravel,  and  this 
was  his  flimsy  excuse,  "  Tfie  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree 
and  I  did  eat."    It  is  plain  enough  that  we  are 
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indebted  to  the  first  Adam  for  the  old  Adam 
within  us. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  repeat  a  He  till,  to  the 
originator  thereof,  it  wears  the  aspect  of  truth? 
With  its  verity  thus  established,  may  it  not  be 
innocently  told  at  last  and  thus  become  matter 
of  history?  How  else  were  the  huge  folios 
upon  my  library  shelves  brought  into  existence? 
In  them  I  find  minute  records  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires  and  nations;  I  am  taken  into 
the  secret  counsels  of  dead  kings  and  mighty 
warriors ;  I  analyze  their  hidden  motives  of  ac- 
tion and  discern  with  an  eagle  eye  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  Nothing  short  of 
Divine  Omniscience  could  penetrate  into  and 
understand  all  the  mysterious  workings,  designs, 
and  involutions  of  those  mighty  men  of  old; 
but  we  forget  this  as  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
pleasing  narrative.  We  believe  every  word  of 
it,  and  are,  very  likely,  more  really  benefited 
than  if  the  unadorned  truth  were  presented  in 
its  naked  deformity.  Not  many  years  ago  I 
passed  a  long  Winter  evening  in  listening  to  a 
lady  acquaintance  who  felt  then  and  there  dis- 
posed to  open  to  me  her  life  history. 

Being  myself  of  humble  origin,  belonging  to 
the  class  who  get  an  honest  living  by  manual 
labor,  I  should  have  been  quite  abashed  by  her 
lofty  castle-building  had  I  not  known  that  she 
was  romancing.  She  had  no  suspicion  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  "pit  from  whence  she  had 
been  dug,"  and  she  did  enjoy  telling  her  story 
while  I  studied  her  curiously.  What  a  big 
" brew "  she  made  of  it! 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  after  alL  First,  the 
elegant  appointments  of  the  well-remembered 
nursery;  then  the  pleasures  of  her  luxurious 
youth;  her  beauty  and  the  long  train  of  lovers 
who  vied  for  her  smiles;  the  finishing  touch 
given  to  her  education  and  manners  at  Madame 
Loureth's  academy,  etc.  How  naturally  her 
tears  fell  over  those  imaginary  reminiscences ! 

All  the  while  I  sat  on  a  low  cricket  before  the 
open  grate  watching  the  unsteady  flame  and 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Opie.  I  knew  that  the  lady's 
parents  had  been  as  poor  as  Job's  turkeys,  which 
was  no  disgrace  to  them  or  to  her;  I  knew  that 
her  mother  had  ended  a  rather  inglorious  career 
by  dying  in  the  poor-house,  and  I  rejoiced  that 
humanity  had  provided  any  house  of  refuge  for 
the  homeless;  I  knew  that  both  the  lady  and 
her  husband  had  graduated  from  a  cotton-mill, 
and  I  gloried  in  the  enterprise  and  thrift  dis- 
played in  our  large  manufactories;  and  I  knew 
also  that  they  owed  their  present  aristocratic 
position  to  the  profits  of  a  gin  distillery.  Well, 
it  was  an  interesting  story  and  displayed  very 
creditable  inventive  powers. 


Every  body  knows  the  man  who  for  twenty 
years  or  more  has  so  faithfully  attended  all  the 
prayer  and  conference  meetings,  and  who  has 
told  the  same  story  in  every  meeting.  He  says 
he  is  an  unfaithful  Christian,  and  nobody  doubts 
it,  except  himself;  he  asks  us  all  to  pray  that 
he  may  have  grace  to  persevere  unto  the  end, 
but  we  do  n't,  because  we  think  he  had  better 
give  it  up  and  start  on  a  new  tack  if  he  means 
to  reach  the  desired  port  at  last.  We  think  his 
wishes  and  his  protracted  unfaithfulness  do  not 
tally.  He  concludes  by  telling  us  that  he  ex- 
pects at  the  final  judgment  to  hear  those  wel- 
come words  of  approbation  addressed  to  him, 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  I" 

His  complacent  expectation  of  hearing  such  a 
monstrous  untruth  uttered  by  the  lips  of  In- 
finite purity  would  be  the  perfection  of  satire  if 
it  were  not  so  profane.  A  lie  in  a  religious 
garb,  exhaling  the  odor  of  sanctity,  is  too  odious 
to  dwell  upon.  Whatever  degrees  of  punish- 
ment may  be  meted  out  to  the  "white"  accepted 
lies  of  society,  that  will  be  sure  to  find  its  part 
in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. 

That  notable,  boasting  housekeeper  who  lives 
over  on  your  street,  dear  reader,  whose  closets 
and  drawers  are  always  boiling  over  with  soiled 
napkins  and  kerchiefs;  who  ingeniously  lays  the 
dinner  plates  to  hide  the  stains  of  the  table- 
cloth; who,  on  the  approach  of  visitors,  so  dex- 
trously  with  one  hand  tucks  her  unkempt  hair 
under  the  convenient  net,  while  the  other 
"chucks"  the  refuse  of  a  dinner  into  the  sink 
drain;  who  leaves  a  rim  of  dirt  around  the 
necks  and  wrists  of  her  children  to  show  where 
she  left  off"  washing  them ;  and  with  all,  deafens 
you  with  her  pretensions  to  neatness  and  with 
her  neighbor's  defective  housewifery,  that  wo- 
man ought  to  read  Mrs.  Opie.  Her  life  would 
be  a  lie  if  she  did  not  speak  a  word.  She  has 
an  idea  that  she  takes  snuff  unknown  to  ^ny 
body,  because  she  does  it  stealthily.  But  nature 
never  made  those  immense  nasal  portals  to  air 
so  small  a  brain.  They  are  artificially  con- 
structed^-enlarged  by  constant  distention. 

Did  you  observe  Dr.  Slyquid  last  evening 
when  he  hurried  to  the  balcony  of  your  house 
to  catch  "  a  distant  view  of  the  sounding  sea?** 
What  a  transparent  dodge  to  hide  from  you  that 
spirting  of  tobacco  juice  which  so  disfigures  to- 
day the  white-fluted  columns  beneath  1  As  if 
you  had  not  noticed  and  understood  his  thick 
gurgling  articulation!  As  if  the  sudden  col- 
lapsing of  the  cheeks,  and  the  restored  smile 
which  was  just  now  an  impossible  achievement, 
could  pass  unremarked  by  youl 

Dear,  incomparable  Mrs.  Opie!    Come  back 
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from  the  Aidenn  where  thy  truthful  spirit  re- 
poseth,  and  oast  yet  more  bread  upon  the  de- 
ceitful waters. 


TO  THE  MOMEHTB  OF  ABSEHGEi 


BT  LT.    COL.    W.    H.    TOUKO. 


Fit,  fly!  ye  fleeting  moments! 
Like  flashing  meteors  ikim  the  present's  space, 

Nor  tarry  once: 
Bat  dart  with  lightning's  speed 

Into  the  murky  past. 
And  let  the  flappings  of  yoar  straining  pinions 
More  swiftly  tell 
The  march  of  hours 
That  now  hut  slowly 
Bear  to  me,  so  weary  waiting, 
The  hoon  of  meeting 
And  of  greeting 
Her,  for  me,  so  weary  waiting, 

"Stay,  stay!"  I  once  had  begged  yon, 
"  Nor,  whirling  by,  the  precious,  goldea  howr 
Snatch  thus  away ; 
Bat  rather  lend  an  hour 

Of  the  forever  gone." 
But  now  your  wings  with  swiftest  swoopings 
Too  slowly  mark 
The  lagging  days 
That  all  so  heavily 
Bear  to  me,  so  tired  waiting, 
The  joy  of  seeing 
And  of  being 
With  her,  for  mc,  so  tired  waiting. 
On,  on!  speed  on!  ye  moments! 
As  swift  as  lightnings  scour  the  stormy  skies; 
As  swift  as  sun-rays  pierce  the  distant  voids ; 
As  swift  as  memories  reach  their  long-past  goals; 
As  swift  as  thoughts  dash  o'er  their  boundless  realms; 
As  swift  as  sorrows  reach  the  heart's  deep  depths ; 
As  swift  as  prayers  can  mount  the  steps  of  faith. 
Or  grace  descend  to  heart-broke  penitents. 
I  love  the  music  of  your  rushing  by— 

But  hasten,  hasten  I  wildly  on ! — 
More  than  the  wild  winds'  sweet.  .£olian  strains, 

But  quicken  still  the  sweeping  speed ! 
Or  that  famed  music  of  the  whirling  spheres — 
Let  swifter  yet  those  measures  rise ! 
For,  lo!  how  slow  the  tramp  of  hours  is! 
How  halts  the  day,  while  yonder  hangs  the  sun, 
As  counting  thrice  the  time-dots  of  each  hoar 
Should  bring  my  heart,  so  sadly  waiting. 
The  bliss  of  folding 
Here  and  holding 
Ser  heart,  for  mine,  so  sadly  waiting! 

Again,  ye  once  loved  moments! 
As  then  I  longed  your  stay, 
And  pined  your  presence  gone. 
And  grieved  you,  ever  lost, 
I  now  with  loving,  longing,  pining  grief, 
And  gushing  tears. 
And  crushing  fears. 
And  heaving  breast 


With  grieving  'pressed, 
Implore  you,  warn  you,  bid  you 

Flash  on ! 

Dash  on! 

Crowd  on! 

Crush  on! 
And  bear  away  the  growing  hours, 
And  heavy  days,  and  crashing  weeks. 
And  monster  mountain  months, 

That,  like  an  Etna's  weight. 

Are  crushing  out  my  life — 
The  life  of  me  so  sick  with  waiting 

The  dear  uniting, 

For  ne'er  dividing, 
With  hert,  for  mine,  so  sick  with  waiting. 


THE  HOLT  OITT. 


BT    AMMA    GBAKT    CORDXLXT. 


Tho'  many  I  love  have  passed  its  portal, 

No  friend  hath  returned^  tell 
Of  the  glory,  and  light,  and  beauty, 

Of  the  city  where  they  dwelt 

It  lieth  beyond  Death's  solemn  river. 

On  that  distant,  mystic  shore, 
Where  walk  the  soub  of  the  long- departed. 

Who  are  gone  to  return  no  more. 

In  the  cities  of  earth  there  is  sorrow — 
There  is  weeping,  and  want,  and  sin; 

But  we  know  that  no  pain  or  sighing 
May  «nter  those  gates  within. 

For  in  wondrous  revelations 
From  the  king  of  the  city  ne'er  told 

Of  its  garnished  and  jeweled  fowidations 
Of  jasper,  and  sapphire,  and  gold. 

We  read  of  the  city's  pearly  gate*— 

Of  its  shining  emerald  walls — 
Of  the  light  that  gildeth  all  within, 

Which  never  fades  or  palls. 

Those  streets  with  pavements  of  purest  gold, 

The  feet  of  the  saints  have  trod, 
There  flows  the  river  of  Life,  whoae  streams 

Make  glad  the  city  of  God. 
There  chant  the  unnumbered  multitude, 

Day  without  night  the  wonderful  song — 
"  Wisdom,  and  blessing,  and  power,  and  might 

Do  unto  our  King  belong." 
And  whoso  crosseth  its  portal. 

And  passeth  the  golden  door. 
Shall  forever  abide  in  the  city — 

Shall  never  go  out  any  more. 
And  he  who  would  know  that  his  title 

To  a  home  in  that  city  is  sure, 
Walketh  softly,  carefully,  ever 

Keepeth  his  spirit  pure. 
He  who  walks  patiently,  firmly, 

In  the  path  the  Savior  hath  trod, 
Even  he  shall  abide  in  the  city 

Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
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THBOnOH  mJOH  TSIBTnjLTIOV. 


•  T  ItSf.   S.   ■'OOVAUOHT. 


IT  IB  a  singular  but  itriking  fact,  tbat  every 
thing  good  or  great  which  this  world  has 
looked  upon  must,  "through  much  tribula- 
tion," arrive  at  its  state  of  completeness.  Pov- 
erty, and  public  opinion,  and  all  the  elements  of 
nstare  must  fight  a  man  fiedthfully  before  he 
brings  about  any  great  invention,  or  brings 
mankind  to  believe  in  any  great  discovery. 
The  human  mind  seems  to  demand  this  opposi- 
tion fiurly  to  develop  its  powers. 

A  young  artist,  who  was  surrounded  by  many 
(fifficulties,  bom  of  poverty,  succeeded  with  very 
inferior  materials  in  producing  some  beautiful 
works  of  genius,  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
a  wealthy  patron  of  art.  The  young  man  was 
taken  from  his  obscurity,  supplied  with  every 
facility  for  his  favorite  pursuit;  but  in  his  new 
surroundings  bis  s&ll  departed.  The  struggle 
was  what  fed  and  sustained  the  power.  As  an 
old  writer  says,  "  Energy  of  mind,  like  strength 
of  body,  must  be  aicquired  by  exercise,  and  the 
consciousness  of  desert  in  encountering  diffi- 
culties must  be  felt  to  enable  us  to  accomplish 
every  great  work."  There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  for  a  youth  to  imagine  that  genius 
does  every  tbing  by  a  sudden  act  which  costs 
him  nothing.  The  genius  of  patient  labor  is 
the  only  true  genius.  All  our  great  men  have 
become  so  by  £xing  on  some  great  object,  filling 
their  whole  being  with  a  determination  to 
achieve  the  project,  and  following  it  up  through 
Years  of  faithful  toil.  If  a  young  man  has  not 
this  sort  of  genius,  nor  the  mettle  to  acquire  it, 
he  may  lay  aside  all  hope  of  preferment. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  all 
great  inventions,  and  observe  how  the  hosts  of 
opposing  influences  set  themselves  in  array  to 
battle  with  the  inventors,  thus  calling  out  every 
power  and  expedient  for  the  inevitable  contest. 

Such  diffici^ties  had  "poor  Jamie  Watt"  to 
encounter  by  the  legion,  from  the  day  when  the 
one  idea  of  remedying  the  defects  of  Newcomen's 
crude  steam-engine  entered  his  brain.  He  shut 
his  whole  nature  up  to  the  task,  till,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  "  became  quite  barren  to  every  other  sub- 
ject of  research."  • 

First  in  order  was  the  opposition  which  Na- 
ture gave  him.  The  remedy  for  the  great  defect 
in  the  machine  he  was  studying  seemed  to  in- 
volve a  paradox,  and  for  long  and  toilsome 
months  he  beleaguered  Nature  to  find  her  "  weak 
side,"  so  he  might  take  the  proper  advantage  of 
it.  At  length,  as  he  strolled  along  one  evening 
in  a  green  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Vol.  xxiv.-a 


Clyde,  a  brilliant  thought  flashed  libs  a  meteor 
across  his  brain.  If  he  did  not  shout  "Eureka" 
and  run  like  a  madman  through  the  streets,  his 
desponding  nature  was  oertainly  awakened  to' 
greater  enthusiann  than  it  had  known  for  many 
adAy^ 

The  idea  of  a  condenser  in  a  vessel  separate 
from  the  cylinder  was  the  new  revelation  that  van- 
quished Nature's  opposition.  Though  it  seems 
as  simple  as  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end  "  when 
once  you  know  how,"  yet  it  required  that  long 
and  patient  thought  and  labor  to  develop  it. 
At  that  day  atd  on  that  velvet  green-sward 
might  well  have  been  set  up  a  milestone  for  the 
nations  to  mark  their  onward  progress.  What 
immense  destinies  were  inclosed  in  the  walls  of 
that  rude  "tin  cistern"  with  which  he  began  his 
experiments!  Little  could  his  brightest  fancy 
conceive  of  the  millions  of  giants,  with  their 
myriads  of  working  arms,  that  should  spring^ 
from  the  tiny  fountain  his  brain  had  opened  up. 
"Put  the  faithful  servant  steam  in  harness,  and 
that  which  all  the  fantastic  creations  of  my- 
thology could  not  have  accomplished,  yoked  to 
the  work,  he  will  effect  with  the  precision  cf!  an 
intelligent  thing." 

But  now  that  one  great  difficulty  had  been 
overcome,  another  quite  as  -formidable  presented. 
Watt  was  by  nature  the  most  diffident  of  men. 
As  he  tells  us,  he  "would  rather  face  a  loaded 
cannon  than  settle  an  account,  or  make  a  bar- 
gain." He  was  poor  also,  and  how  could  he 
push  forward  such  an  invention  into  practical 
service?  Providence  sent  him  in  his  hour  of 
need  a  most  able  and  excellent  coac^utor  in 
Matthew  Boulton,  a  great  manufacturer  and 
man  of  capital,  who  entered  into  the  work  with 
heart  and  purse — partly,  as  he  says,  "from  love 
of  Watt,  and  partly  from  a  money-getting,  in- 
genious project." 

But  as  the  allied  forces  sallied  out  with  their 
scheme  from  the  seclusion  of  the  little  work- 
room, and  tried,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  protection 
for  it  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  then  the  stupid 
old  world,  always  standing  in  her  own  light, 
began  a  series  of  oppositions  as  powerful  as  they 
might  have  set  on  foot  to  break  up  a  band  of 
malefactors.  Even  Edmund  Burke,  "the  last 
man,"  says  one,  "  who  ought  to  have  put  down 
a  brake  on  the  wheel  of  civilization,"  spoke 
against  the  application.  So  fiercely  was  he  as- 
sailed that  poor  Watt  began  to  "feel  himself 
some  plundering  proconsul,  seeking  immunity 
for  his  crimes,  instead  of  an  inventor  soHciting 
a  reasonable  protection  for  his  ingenuity."  But 
an  overruling  Hand  would  not  permit  the  great 
work  to  die  here,  and  at  last  an  act  was  passed 
Securing  it  to  him  for  twenty -five  years. 
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THE   LADIES'  REPOSITORY. 


Now  he  WM  free  to  ftpply  himself  to  the  work 
of  perfecting  his  machinery.  But  here  he  had 
an  obstinacy  greater  than  Nature's  sometimes  to 
overcome.  With  no  perceptible  cause  his  ma- 
chine would  often  stand  stock  still  when  bid  to 
go.  By  time  and  patient  toil,  however,  it  was 
brought  to  excellent  working  order. 

Now  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  intro^ 
duced  to  practice.  Some  mines  were  waiting 
anxiously  for  it,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
dive  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  earth  for  her 
treasures.  The  demand  for  engines  from  them 
greatly  encours^ed  the  workers;  but  at  Corn- 
wall, the  great  field  of  profit,  they  were  looked 
on  with  much  suspicion.  The  inventor  found 
that  its  "  velocity,  violence,  magnitude,  and  hor- 
rible noise"  seemed  to  give  more  satisfactioii 
than  any  thing  else,  and  they  were  not  pleased 
with  any  attempta  to  moderate  its  stroke— the 
giant  must  seem  perfectly  furious,  or  they  had 
no  faith  in  his  power*  So  greatly  tormented  was 
the  poor  inventor  that  he  mentions  "peace  of 
mind  and  delivery  from  Cornwall"  as  his  earnest 
prayer. 

To  add  to  his  troubles  the  piratical  cruisers, 
which  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  the  valuable 
ideas  of  other  men,  pursued  his  invention  with 
wonderful  ardor  and  success,  and  endless  litiga- 
tions were  the  result.  But  by  all  these  the  woik 
grew,  and  persecution  made  it  still  more  famous. 
So  the  good  hand  of  God  broi^ht  the  wonder- 
ful invention  through  all  the  difficulties  that 
threatened  to  crush  it,  and  the  world  haa  done 
justice  to  the  name  of  the  agent  he  employed. 
His  last  years,  too,  were  spent  in  peace  and 
comfort,  having  thrown  off  the  cares  of  business. 
No  doubt  fair  and  favoring  surroundings  &om 
the  beginning  of  his  project  would  have  been 
grateful  to  the  spirit,  but  most  enervating  to  the 
powers  of  mind.  The  work  would  have  become 
an  elegant  and  interesting  pastime,  instead  of 
the  serious,  determined  business  of  a  lifetime. 

One  Winter's  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of 
Cannae  did  more  to  demoralize  HannibaPs  army 
than  fifteen  years  of  hard  fighting  with  the 
bravest  armies  of  Borne. 

No  doubt  the  world  would  never  have  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  the  "immortal  dreamer" 
but  for  those  twelve  years  of  dreary  imprison- 
ment in  Bedford  jail,  where  every  means  of  use- 
fulness seemed  to  be  cut  off.  Yet  being  dead  he 
yet  speaks,  by  ten  thousand  voices,  in  almost 
every  tongue  and  nation  where  the  Bible  has 
gone. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  expedients  which  a 
man's  ingenuity  will  devise,  when  stem  neces- 
sity compels  him  to  do  or  die.  Let  him  be 
placed  at  his  wits'  end  for  something  with  which 


to  feed  himself,  or  to  satisfy  the  eager,  grasping 
hands  of  little  children  clinging  to  his  garments, 
and  if  he  still  will  struggle  on,  na  doubt  some 
pathway  will  open  up  before  him — a  narrow, 
winding  footpath,  it  may  be,  up  the  Hill  Diffi- 
culty; but  let  him  unswervingly  follow  it,  and 
it  will  lead  him  at  length  to  a  wide,  lair  up- 
land, green  with  verdure  and  rich  with  firuitagOv 

Even  in  the  forever-fetmed  and  infamous  Libby 
prison  a  young  neighbor  of  mine  found  his  re- 
sources not  wholly  cut  off.  While  sharing  its 
hospitalities  he  saved  with  great  care  the  bones 
&om  his  morsel  of  beef,  and  with  his  pocket- 
knife  manufactured  them  into  very  pretty  rings, 
fashioned  like  the  little  cornelians  so  common  a 
few  years  ago.  They  found  a  ready  sale,  and  he 
was  able  by  this  means  to  add  enough  to  his  ra- 
tions to  "keep  off  the  wol4"  till  he  was  for- 
tunately exchanged. 

This  principle  that  applies  to  individuals  is 
also  true  of  communities.  We  need  not  too  hastily 
conclude  that  there  is  no  employment  for  a  man, 
or  a  set  of  men.  Not  till  the  whole  brain  is 
aroused,  and  every  mental  and  bodily  energy 
awakened  by  necessity,  can  you  tell  whether  a 
man  need  be  dependent  upon  your  charity.  An 
able-bodied  laborer  should  not  be  too  soon  pau- 
perized. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  prompt  relief  is 
needful;  but  the  more  the  poor  are  helped  to 
help  themselves,  the  more  real  the  charity. 
Easy  relief  from  public  or  private  funds  soon 
blunts  the  finer  sensibilities  and  energies,  and 
the  objects  of  our  charity  soon  sink  down  to  a 
lower  level  than  before.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
pauperism  and  intemperance  usually  go  hand  in 
hand. 

It  seemed  a  very  dark  hour,  indeed,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  in  1812,  when  thousands 
of  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  good  employ- 
ment. Whole  districts  were  pauperized,  till  the 
"poor  rates"  were  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands.  This  set  to  work  the  busy  brains  of 
the  proprietors  of  estates,  and  the  workmen 
themselves.  If  the  rates  had  been  quite  suffi- 
cient, no  doubt  both  classes  would  have  settled 
down  indolently  to  wait  for  better  times — the 
laborers  becoming  daily  more  degraded.  A  sub- 
scription of  six  thousand  pounds  was  raised,  and 
the  whole  wisely  invested  in  some  simple  manu- 
facture by  which  the  employed  could  earn  the 
mere  pittance  of  ten  pence  a  day.  But  the 
work,  poorly  repaid  as  it  was,  saved  the  able 
laboring  men  from  utter  stagnation  of  mind  and 
body,  and  at  length  some  superior  minds  among 
them  invented  a  machine  for  lace  weaving,  which 
was  soon  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  periiection; 
and  from  that  invention  sprang  up  a  wide-spread 
industry,  which  raised  the  population  ixom  the 
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depths  of  panperism  to  comparative  plenty. 
The  supply  of  labor  could  not  equal  the  demand, 
and  even  gentlemen's  upper  servants  were  in- 
duced to  leave  their  situations  and  invest  their 
time  and  savings  in  such  a  money-making  em- 
ployment. Some  of  the  lace  machines  invented 
by  these  operatives  were  so  valuable  as  to  sell 
for  a  thousand  pounds  apiece. 

We  are  very  apt  to  look  on.  those  engaged  in 
such  mechanical  employments  as  almost  a  part 
of  the  machines  they  work  with ;  yet  no  doubt 
there  are  as  great  minds  by  nature  among  them 
as  in  the  pulpits  and  senate  halls  of  our  land. 
Emergencies  sometimes  draw  them  out  from  the 
common  ranks,  and  the  world  looks  on  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  But  the  great  army 
plod  on  thoughtfully  and  contentedly  in  the 
path  their  fathers  trod  before  them,  making  the 
beat  of  the  surroundings  in  which  Qod  has 
placed  them.  The  world  needs  good  and  great 
minds  in  every  honest  calling;  yet  any  young 
man  may  lawMly  aspire  to  make  as  good  and 
as  high  a  position  for  himself  as  he  is  able. 

Do  not  feel,  because  your  home  is  a  humble 
country  one,  and  your  hands  toil-hardened,  that 
"all  these  things  are  against  me."  The  world 
has  called  her  great  ones  from  the  echoing  aisles 
of  the  far  backwoods,  or  the  humble  bench  of 
the  mechanic;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  from  homes 
of  jEashionable  frivolity.  Daniel  Webster  was 
bom  in  a  log-cabin,  and  early  inured  to  hard 
work.  For  many  years  Elihu  Burritt  was  com- 
pelled to  work  at  his  anvil  for  eight  hours  a  day, 
that  he  might  have  the  means  for  pursuing  his 
favorite  intellectual  pursuits  after  the  day's  toil 
was  over.  Some  of  Bums's  most  touching  bal- 
lads were  composed  while  following  his  plow. 
Every  school-boy  knows  what  a  hard-working 
printer's  lad  Benjamin  Franklin  was,  and  to 
what  a  high  position  he  finally  rose ;  and  very 
many  have,  I  doubt  not,  been  stimulated  and 
encouraged,  by  his  example,  to  feel  that  they, 
too,  might  be  and  do  something  in  the  world. 
But  too  many  miss  the  prize  because  they  are 
not  contented  to  rise  as  Franklin  did — 6tep  by 
siep.  Take  that  for  your  watch-word,  young 
man — Step  by  step!  Set  before  you  a  high 
standard,  and  then  resolutely  advance  toward  it. 
A  neglect  of  the  duties  which  lie  before  you, 
next  at  hand,  wiU  just  be  so  many  steps  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Franklin  was  as  faithful  and 
valuable  to  his  master  in  the  printing-office  as 
he  was  to  the  country  and  the  world  as  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher.  Be  on  the  look-out  for 
opportunities  of  advancing  your  fortunes,  and 
learn  to  seize  the  golden  moment ;  for  the  same 
one  can  never  return  to  you  again.  And  there 
is  nothing  that  will  more  effectually  prevent 


your  taking  these  important  steps  at  the  right 
moment  than  the  habit  of  neglect  of  little  daily 
duties. 

"Let  your  loins  be  girded  about  and  your 
lights  burning,"  is  a  precept  applicable  to  tem- 
poral as  well  as  eternal  interests ;  and  remember 
that  a  host  of  opposing  influences  need  not 
crush  a  lofty  purpose,  but  only  serves  as  a  storm 
that  drives  a  vessel  faster  to  port. 

And  what  is  true  vf  individuals  and  commu- 
nities has  also  been  found  in  all  ages  to  be  true 
of  nations.  "Through  much  tribulation"  has 
every  onward  step  been  taken.  So  let  us  take 
courage,  feeling  that  the  great  struggle  we  are 
now  passing  through  will  write  out  for  us  a 
glorious  page  of  advancement  on  the  world's 
tablets. 


"A  KOTHEB  nr  nSAEL" 
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Fab  from  tke  ikth«r-laiid  which  gsvs  her  birth, 
The  dear  old  homestead  where  her  children  played, 

Far  from  that  itill  more  eaered  ipot  of  earth. 
Where  her  lored  partner's  sleeping  dust  was  laid, 

To  this  bright  land  of  prondse,  sad  and  lone, 
With  her  young  charge  that  widowed  mother  came ; 

Here  pitched  her  tent,  here  raised  her  altar-stone, 
And  with  Christ's  followers  enrolled  her  name. 

With  seal  untiring,  and  with  motives  pare, 
The  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  she  bore; 

And  He,  whose  promise  ever  stands  secure, 
Enlarged  her  borders,  and  increased  her  store. 

Like  olive  plants  beneath  her  fostering  care 
Her  duteous  children  clustered  by  her  side. 

And,  one  by  one,  in  answer  to  her  prajer, 
They  chose  her  Savior  for  their  friend  and  guide. 

With  clear  perceptions,  and  with  judgment  sound ; 

Firm  to  admonish,  ready  to  defend ; 
In  her  the  youthful  and  the  aged  found 

A  faithful  counselor  and  steadfast  friend. 

Down  to  old  age,  even  on  the  verge  of  time. 
With  faith,  and  hope,  and  mental  vigor  strong 

Her  works  of  love  grew  more  and  more  sublime. 
Like  the  last  strains  of  some  grand  choral  song. 

Such  the  faint  outline  of  her  useful  life ; 

But  language  fails  to  sketch  the  final  hour. 
When  fearlessly  she  met  the  mortal  strife. 

And  smiled  triumphant  at  the  conqueror's  power. 

As  when  some  stately  ship  with  canvas  spread, 
"Unscathed  by  stormy  winds  or  swelling  tides, 

Homeward  returning,  echoes  "  Land  ahead !" 
Glides  into  port,  and  safe  at  anchor  rides. 

So  her  life-voyage  rounded  to  its  close. 
Under  full  sail ;  death's  narrow  strait  she  passed, 

Kntered  the  blissful  haven  of  repose, 
And  safe  within  the  vail  her  anchor  oasi 
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TEB  BIBLB  IS  UGDEMM  LAHOUAOBB. 


•  T    «■▼.    BOWASS    BOOLBfTOX. 


THE  Hebrew  language,  from  the  Oriental  aen- 
Buousness  of  its  imagery,  and  its  almost 
boundless  capacity  for  the  expression  of  emo- 
tion, was  an  eminently-fit  vehicle  for  the  reve- 
lations of  the  old  dispensation.  But  it  was  not 
adapted  to  convey  New  Testament  truth. 
While  the  indefiniteness  and  mysticism  that 
characterize  all  Asiatic  tongues  rendered  it  ap- 
propriate to  the  primary  and  shadowy  reve- 
lation, the  exact  distinctions,  close  reasoning, 
and  accurate  doctrinal  statement  of  the  New 
Testament  could  only  find  expression  in  a  Euro- 
pean language.  And  something  more  than  the 
exactness  of  European  idiom  was  required.  The 
exalted  spirituality  and  measureless  fullness  of 
Gospel  thought  demanded  a  vocabulary  of  ex- 
traordinary copiousness,  vigor,  and  poetic  beauty. 
And  mark  the  providence  of  God.  For  ages  the 
philosophers,  poets,  and  orators  of  Greece  had 
been  unwittingly  developing  a  language  for  the 
living  oracles  of  the  New  Covenant.  Little 
thought  Homer,  when  he  sang  the  achievements 
of  gods  and  demigods,  and  the  divine  heroes 
of  the  elder  world,  that  he  was  contributing 
to  build  up  his  native  tongue  for  the  benefit  of 
a  revelation  that  should  overthrow  every  deity 
of  his  pantheon.  Never  was  a  language  conse- 
crated to  BO  holy  a  use  as  the  Greek.  And 
never  was  there  so  grand  a  language.  The 
words  of  Coleridge  regarding  it  are  not  to  be 
forgotten.  "As  universal  as  our  race,  as  indi- 
vidual as  ourselves,  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  in- 
defatigable strength,  with  the  complication  and 
distinctness  of  Nature  herself,  to  which  nothing 
was  vulgar,  and  from  which  nothing  was  ex- 
cluded, speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speak- 
ing to  the  mind  like  English."  Who,  then,  can 
refrain  from  admiring  the  Providence  that  em- 
ployed such  agencies  through  ages  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  vehicle  for  divine  truth? 

When  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  complete 
the  old  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  and 
not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  ancient  Greek  shared  the  same  fate. 
In  order  that  the  two  tongues  that  were  the 
depositories  of  God's  truth  might  not  be  subject 
to  the  mutations  of  living  speech  they  were 
petrified,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Hebrew  has 
changed  one  iota  since.  They  are  not  now 
the  peculiar  possession  of  any  nation,  but  are 
common  fountains  to  which  all  may  resort.  No 
national  pride  is  ofifended  by  the  languages  in 
which  the  Scriptures  are  written.  Having  be- 
come the  sacred  tongues  of  the  whole  earth,  it 


was  fitting  thai  they  should  be  no  more  used 
for  pro&ne  purposes. 

But  the  Bible  was  intended  for  popular  use, 
and  since  its  original  languages  are  not  now  the 
vernaculars  of  any  nations,  these  truths  'can 
only  became  household  words  by  means  of 
translation.  Happily  it  is  the  most  translata- 
ble of  books.  Not  that  it  does  not  suffer  in  the 
process.  In  the  Bible,  more  than  in  any  other 
book,  there  are  wrapped  up  in  the  arrangement^ 
of  the  words  and  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences ideas  of  such  subtile  spirituality  that 
they  must  to  some  extent  evaporate  in  transla- 
tion. Doubtless,  too,  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  that  supra-Uteral  signification  for  which 
Hengstenberg  contends  is  lost  in  the  transfer  to 
another  tongue.  But  that  is  chiefly  of  value  to 
scholars  who  must  always  seek  the  fullest  under- 
standing of  Holy  Writ  in  the  languages  chosen 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  to  be  the  immediate 
vehicle  of  his  revelations.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  successful  rendering  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  poverty  of  many  vocabularies.  In* 
deed,  there  are  few  tongues  rich  enough  in  all 
departments  to  be  capable  of  expressing  all  the 
ideas  of  Scripture.  But  this  difficulty  pertains 
not  so  much  to  the  Bible  as  to  the  languages 
into  which  it  is  translated.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing these  abatements,  it  is  the  most  translatable 
of  books.  Plainness  and  straightforwardness 
are  the  first  esse&tials  of  a  susceptibility  for 
translation,  and  plainness  and  straightforward- 
ness are  preeminently  characteristic  of  Scripture. 
If  half  the  Bible  were  mystical,  or  allegorical,  or 
speculative,  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  it 
successfully  into  the  different  languages  of  earth. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  translation  of  most 
books  is  their  national  character,  their  satura- 
tion with  the  peculiar  ideas,  and  their  conform- 
ity to  the  distinctive  modes  of  thought  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  originate.  Of  all 
German  writers  Jean  Paul  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly German,  and  consequently  the  most  un- 
translatable. Other  languages  will  not  express 
his  dreamy  mysticism.  Of  English  writers 
Shakspeare  is  the  most  English,  and  when 
translated  he  is  Shakspeare  no  longer.  But  the 
Bible  is  cosmopolitan.  Our  American  rational- 
ists are  fond  of  speaking  of  it  as  "  the  Hebrew 
Bible."  But  it  is  not  Hebrew.  Its  thoughts 
are  not  Hebrew.  Compare  it  with  any  unin- 
spired Hebrew  writings  and  you  will  see  how 
infinite  is  the  difference.  Its  spirit  is  not  He- 
brew. The  Hebrew  spirit  is  narrow.  But  there 
is  no  "  Dan  and  Beersheba"  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible.  Its  thoughts  are  not  discolored  by  indi- 
vidual or  national  idiosyncrasies,  but  pertain  to 
the  universe.    It  is  at  home  in  any  tongue. 
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The  necessity  for  Bible  translation  does  not 
proceed  solely  from  the  fisict  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  ignorant  of  the  originals.  If  a 
nation  of  scholars  cotQd  exist,  wherein  every 
one  oonld  read  Qreek  fluently,  the  necessity  for 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  would  not 
be  obviated.  The  Scriptures  could  never  possess 
that  realness  which  is  so  essential  to  their  in- 
fluence in  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  necessary, 
moreover,  that  they  should  sanctify  the  popular 
dialect  by  making  use  of  its  vocabulary  for  the 
inculcation  of  divine  truth.  Then,  too,  the 
"Word  of  Qod  needs  a  certain  modification  in 
order  to  its  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  several  nations  of  the  earth.  Not  that  its 
truths  will  ever  admit  of  any  alteration,  but  as 
the  skillful  orator  frames  his  sentences  and 
modulates  his  voice  in  accordance  with  the  tem- 
per of  his  audience,  so  does  revelation  vary  its 
tone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  effective 
with  the  people  to  whom  it  addresses  itself. 
This  adaptation  takes  place  in  translation.  The 
character  of  a  nation  impresses  itself  on  the 
sound  of  their  words  and  the  idioms  of  their 
language.  So  that  while  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  addressed  to  the  phlegmatic  and  spec- 
ulative German  with  all  the  massive  force,  met- 
aphysical accuracy,  and  poetic  simplicity  of  his 
mother  tongue,  it  comes  to  the  Frenchman 
clothed  with  the  subtile  elegance  and  nervous 
animation  of  his  own  Gallicisms.  And  while 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hears  these  inestimable  truths 
in  vigorous  and  copious  English,  they  charm 
the  Spaniard  in  the  lisping  cadence  of  the 
Castilian,  and  delight  the  Italian  in  the  gentle 
rhythm  of  his  own  musical  speech. 

The  effect  of  translation,  too,  is  to  give  prom- 
inence in  each  dialect  to  that  element  in  the 
Scriptures  best  calculated  to  make  them  effect- 
ive with  the  people  using  it.  This  is  true  of 
any  book  when  rendered  into  a  foreign  tongue, 
but  to  none  is  it  so  applicable  as  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  because  there  is  no  other  work  so 
cosmopolitan.  To  the  Italian  the  Bible  is  a  book 
of  holy  fervor  and  passion;  to  the  English 
reader  it  is  one  of  sober  and  practical  earnest- 
ness. Translation  sJso  serves  to  give  a  stereo- 
scopic vividness  to  ihose  portions  best  adapted 
to  affect  each  nation.  The  Spanish,  for  instance, 
is  a  language  of  fancy.  Its  ballads  and  roman- 
ces are  scarcely  surpassed  in  wildness  by  the 
most  extravagant  Oriental  legends.  It  is,  in 
consequence,  the  language  of  mysticism;  and 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  people  is,  of  course, 
in  correspondence  with  that  of  their  speech. 
Romantic  adventurers  have  always  abounded 
in  Spain,  while  such  mystics  as  St.  Teresa  and 
Loyola  are  phenomena  that  could  scarcely  exist 


any  Where  else.  Now,  to  any  one  accustomed 
to  our  incomparable  English  version,  the  Span- 
ish appears  tame  in  its  expression  of  New  Test- 
ament truth.  This  impression  does  not  leave 
you  till  you  arrive  at  the  Apocalypse.  Here 
the  beautiful  Castilian  tongue  is  at  home,  and 
those  wonderful  visions  that  seemed  so  intan- 
gible in  the  English  and  so  impossible  in  the 
French  have  come  now  to  have  an  irresistible 
realness.  In  feet,  seen  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spanish,  the  marvelous  apocalyptic  scenes 
are  the  most  real  things  in  the  universe.  The 
new  heaven  and  the  new  earth,  the  pure  river 
of  the  water  of  life,  "  resplendent  like  crystal," 
as  the  Castilian  has  it,  and  the  New  Jerusalem, 
are  depicted  with  the  same  glowing  epithets 
employed  by  the  early  Spanish  adventurers  to 
describe  M  Dorado,  **  the  golden  "  land  of  trop- 
ical America.  And  there  is  nothing  in  all  Scrip- 
ture so  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  Spanish 
mind  as  these  sensuous  and  allegorical  pictures 
of  the  glories  of  the  messianic  kingdom. 

When  the  Bible  is  rendered  into  any  tongue 
it  at  once  domesticates  itself.  It  is>  part  and 
parcel  of  every  literature,  not  a  struggling  ex- 
otic, but  indigenous  in  every  soil.  Our  English 
Bible  pertains  as  properly  to  English  literature 
as  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  In  influence  on  our 
literature  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare  are 
not  comparable  to  it.  Wickliffe  and  Chaucer 
were  cotemporary.  The  English  Bible  and 
English  literature  are  twins.  Bom  simultane- 
ously, their  sympathy  has  ever  been  the  most 
exquisite.  They  have  uniformly  flourished  or 
declined  together.  And  wherever  the  Bible 
gains  an  unrestricted  circulation  in  the  ver- 
nacular it  at  once  becomes  the  most  potent 
of  influences  in  molding  the  literature  of  the 
nation. 

And  let  us  not  forget  another  aspect  which 
Bible  translation  presents.  If  national  charac- 
ter impresses  itself  upon  language,  the  converse 
is  equally  true — language  reacts  upon  character. 
One  of  the  earliest  steps  that  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple take  toward  civilization  is  the  improvement 
of  their  speech.  A  community  with  a  barba- 
rous tongue  can  not  but  be  barbarians.  Now, 
the  effect  of  Bible  translation  is  to  elevate  the 
language.  The  ideas  of  Scripture,  unrivaled  in 
vastness  and  sublimity,  must  enrich  the  tongue 
in  finding  utterance  in  it.  Every  first-class 
thinker  and  writer  improves  his  dialect  either 
in  its  vocabulary  or  its  syntax.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Scriptures  upon  language  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena  that  the  philolo- 
gist meets. 

At  the  time  the  Bible  was  first  translated  into 
Latin,  that  language  had  attained  its  Augustan 
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maturitj  and  perfection.  A  language  thus 
thoroughly  crystallued  is  not  easily  impressed. 
But  there  is  a  curious  instance  cited  by  writers 
on  philology  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  the  Latin.  Among  the  things  found 
wanting  in  that  tongue  was  a  word  to  express 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  tribulation.  The  classic 
writers  had  made  use  of  the  word  "afflictio." 
But  primarily  this  word  meant,  according  to 
Ainsworth,  a  "casting  down  to  the  ground." 
This  might  do  for  heathens,  but  not  for  the 
consolatory  faith  of  the  Christian.  The  Church 
fathers  accordingly  coined  a  new  word—"  tribu- 
latio/'  from  "  tribulo,"  to  thrash;  meaning  by 
this  that,  as  by  thrashing  the  wheat  is  disen- 
gaged from  the  straw  and  chaff,  so  by  tribula- 
tion are  the  worthless  parts  of  our  nature  re- 
moved. And  seen  in  the  light  of  this  beautiful 
etymology,  the  throng  "  that  have  come  up  out 
of  much  tribulation"  are  the  wheat,  safely 
garnered  now,  that  has  but  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  the  flail  of  God's  providence. 

The  gift  of  tongues  belongs  yet  to  the  Gospel 
To  this  day  every  man  hears  in  his  own  tongue 
wherein  he  was  bom.  While  its  truths  are  in- 
flexibly and  eternally  the  same,  the  Word  of 
God  condescends  to  suit  its  tones  to  the  differ- 
ent tempers  of  mankind.  And  who  can  withhold 
admiration  from  that  truth  which,  while  forever 
the  same,  is  yet  so  kaleidoscopic,  presenting 
itself  under  so  many  various  forms  to  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  the  earth?  Or  who  can  refrain 
from  adoring  the  Wisdom  and  Mercy  that  make 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  while  accomplishing  their 
main  design  in  the  salvation  of  them  that 
believe,  prove  a  blessing  to  every  nation  and 
tribe  under  heaven  by  preserving  and  elevating 
their  literature,  by  enriching  their  speech,  and 
contributing  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to 
their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 


now  WHAT  THOU  0AH8T  WOSK  AT. 


Eysb,  as  the  English  Milton  says,  to  be  weak 
is  the  true  misery.  And  yet  of  your  strength 
there  is  and  can  be  no  clear  feeling,  save  by 
what  you  have  prospered  in,  by  what  you  have 
done.  Between  vague,  wavering  capability  and 
fixed,  indubitable  performance  what  a  difference ! 
A  certain  inarticulate  self-consciousness  dwells 
dimly  in  us,  which  only  our  works  can  render 
articulate  and  decisively  discernible.  Our  works 
are  the  mirror  wherein  the  spirit  first  sees  its 
natural  lineaments.  Hence,  too,  the  folly  of 
that  impossible  precept,  Jctiow  thyself  till  it  be 
translated  into  this  partially  possible  one,  know 
what  thou  canst  work  at. 


JEBEKT  TATU)B-HIB  TDfSB  AN)  001IPEEB& 
JIB8I  PAPIB. 


MX   M«S.    L.   ▲.    H0I.9I0H. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR,  bom  in  1613  and  dying 
in  1667,  lived  in  a  stirringPand  dramatic 
epoch  of  his  country's  history.    From  his  birth 
to  his  death  persons  and  events  crowd  the  stage, 
and  then,  like  the  dissolving  views  of  a  magic 
lantern,  disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
equally  strange  and  striking.    It  was  an  age  of 
contrasts.    The  extremes  of  iron  rule  and  un- 
bridled lawlessness  met  together,  and  brought 
forth  people  of  marked  individuality,  who  so  im- 
press themselves  upon  our  minds  and  memories 
that  we  seem  to  have  seen  them  with  our  bodily 
eyes.    When  Taylor  was  bom,  James  the  First, 
a  weak  and  puling  king,  heavy  in  person  and  of 
awkward  gait,  with  thick  tongue  and  slobbering 
lips,  sat  upon  the  throne.    The  son  of  the  mar- 
velously -lovely  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  the  weak 
but  handsome  Henry  Damley,  he  inherited  none 
of  the  personal  gifts  of  his  parents.    But  traits 
of  the  grandmother's  chaiacter  were  exhibited 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  the  First. 
In  him  there  was  the  same  want  of  transpar- 
ency and  tmth,  and  the  same  lack  of  wisdom, 
combined   with   an   equal   power   of  drawing 
friends  and  adherents  round  him.    Like  Mary, 
too,  Charles  died  under  the  ax  of  the  execu- 
tioner; and  now  while  one  party  names  him 
traitor  and  another  martyr,  the  world  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  Mary  was  a  guilty  or  an 
injured  woman.    When  the  curtain  rises  which 
fell  over  a  bloody  scene,  we  behold  in  the  place 
of  the  graceful,  mild-eyed  Charles   his  perfect 
contrast.    In  Oliver  Cromwell  we  see  one  un- 
comely in  visage,  stern  in  demeanor,  cool-headed, 
austere,  yet  of  deep  and  fervid  nature.    The 
poet  Waller  made  England  lay  her  weary  head 
upon  his  bosom  when  exhausted  by  the  civil  con- 
flicts of  the  day ;  and  there  she  found  rest  till 
her  supporter  himself  found  the  rest  of  the  tomb. 
Then,  lo !  a  mighty  change  I    The  nation,  tired 
of  restraint,  comes  forth  with  shout  and  song  to 
place  upon  the  throne  the  son  of  him  who  twelve 
years  previously  had  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
Then   came   one   riotous,    disgraceful   festival. 
When   England  sneers  at  the  vices  of  other 
countries,  let  her  remember  what  was  her  own 
state  then.    Jeremy  Taylor  did  not  live  to  see 
the  nob}0  stmggle  for  liberty  that  took  place  in 
the  succeeding  reign.    He  died  seven  years  after 
the  Restoration.    Those  were  dark  days  for  En- 
gland.   Her  influence  abroad  had  waned,  and  a 
licentious  and  extravagant  court  was  wasting 
the  national  finances  and  bringing  discredit  on 
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her  name  at  bomd.  Well  has  one  said,  '^They 
had  bnried  Oliver  at  Tyborn,  but  all  the  gold  of 
England  oonld  not  purchase  Oliver's  imperial 
mantle  to  Call  npon  the  shoulders  of  that  impo* 
tent  and  careless  king.  Language,  as  is  always 
the  ease,  deteriorated  with  morals.  Cant  was  a 
synonym  for  piety,  and  gallantry  for  lioentious- 
ness.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  set  aside 
for  the  flippant  and  immoral  dramas  of  the  day, 
and  "the  generation  among  which  Milton  had 
been  formed  to  the  sweet  sanctity  of  wisdom 
and  the  noble  independence  of  genius,  lavidied 
its  loudest  applauses  on  the  obsoenity  and  ser- 
vility of  such  writers  as  Rochester  and  Wy- 
cherly."  The  greatest  men  were  either  in  en* 
forced  or  voluntary  exile.  Milton,  blind  and 
helpless,  though  still  grand  and  r^al  as  his  own 
Samson  Agonistes,  was  mourning  in  solitude 
over  "the  evil  days"  on  which  his  country  had 
fallen;  and  John  Bunyan  was  writing  his  im- 
mortal aU^ory  in  a  noisome  prison  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Ouse.  Jeremy  Taylor  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his  hopes  for  England's  prosperity 
under  her  new  monarch  clouded  in  darimess,  and 
to  understand  the  worthless  character  of  one 
whom  his  influence  had  helped  to  place  upon  ths 
throne. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  five  years  younger  than 
Milton  and  Clarendon.  The  great  statesman 
and  the  great  poet  were  bom  and  died  in  the 
same  year.  He  was  two  years  younger  than 
Archbishop  Leighton,  and  four  years  the  senior 
of  Algernon  Sydney.  In  an  age  rich  in  theo- 
logical literature  we  may  place  him  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  group  each  one  of  whom  has 
spoken  to  the  world 

"  In  words  that  echo  still." 

Hallam,  a  cool  and  cautious  critic,  who  never 
errs  through  enthusiasm,  has  pronounced  hin^ 
"the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Ekiglish  pulpit  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;"  while 
he  censures  at  the  same  time  the  length  of  his 
sentences  and  the  over-richness  of  his  style.  A 
contrast  to  him  in  this  respect  was  his  ootsm- 
p<wary  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller.  Fuller  was  witty, 
terse,  sententious.  "  I  should  suspect  his  preach- 
ing had  no  salt  in  it,  if  no  galled  horse  did  wince,'' 
he  somewhere  says.  "As  to  our  minister  he 
preferreth  rather  to  entertain  his  people  wiUi 
wholesome  cold  meat  which  was  on  the  table 
before,  than  that  hot  from  the  spit,  raw  and 
half  roasted."  "Qod  hath  humbled  many  pain- 
ful pastors  in  making  them  to  be  clouds  to  min 
not  over  Arabia  the  Happy,  but  over  the  Stony 
Desert;  yet  such  may  comfort  themselves  ^at 
great  is  their  reward  in  heaven."  Treasures  of 
wisdom  and  piety  are  found  in  the  works  of  this 


able  divine,  who  vas  bom  in  the  same  year  at 
Milton,  and  died  six  years  before  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Archbishop  Leighton  was  another  ornament  in 
that  galaxy  of  Christian  ministers.  To  him 
earth  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven.  He 
resigned  dignities  that  had  been  forced  upcm  him 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  to  close  his 
lifo  in  privacy  and  sedusion.  He  died  several 
years  later  than  Taylor,  though  he  was  two 
years  his  senior.  There  was  Owen,  three  years 
younger  than  Taylor,  the  learned  and  excellent 
Independent  minister,  of  whom  his  people  were 
so  justly  proud,  and  whom  to  this  day  they  sur- 
name "The  Prince"  and  "The  Oracle"  of  the 
pulpit  Then  also  lived  Baxter,  the  heavenly 
soul,  who^  like  Paul,  seems  to  have  looked  into 
the  inner  sanctnajry  and  bathed  his  spirit  in  its 
"ampler  ether  and  diviner  air."  Hating  no 
party,  he  wouid  yet  be  ruled  by  none;  and  of 
his  works  the  learned  Barrow  says,  "his  contro- 
versial writings  were  seldMn  confuted,  and  his 
practical  writings  never  m^ded."  The  "  silver- 
tongued  Bates"  is  still  remembered  as  the 
"Cicero  oi  the  Puritan  pulpit"  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  Howe  and  Flavel  are  be- 
loved names  in  their  own  and  other  Churches; 
while  the  learning  and  the  eloquence  of  Barrow 
are  the  boast  of  the  university  in  whidi  he  filled 
a  professorship  till  he  resigned  it  in  fovor  of  his 
friend  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  A  wonderful  phalanx 
of  the  ministers  of  the  true  Church  did  Ood 
raise  up  in  those  distracted  times  to  breast  the 
tide  of  evil  that  threatened  to  sweq»  away  ita 
bulwaiks  1  But  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it" 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  poor  but  virtuous  parents.  Though 
he  boasted  no  titled  ancestors,  there  was  one  of 
his  family  in  whom  he  well  might  glory--^the 
good  Rowland  Taylor,  whose  Christian  life  and 
martyr's  daaUi  in  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Chur<^.  He  en- 
tered Caiua  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  so 
we  may  apply  to  himself  a  quaint  expression  of 
his  concerning  Sir  Qeorge  Dalston,  and  say, 
"bred  in  learning,  Cambridge  was  his  tiring- 
room."  There,  the  works,  of  ancient  authors 
were  dil^ently  sifted  and  thc^onghly  committed 
to  memory,  and  there  he  gather^  together  and 
laid  by  for  future  use  those  stores  of  classical 
antiquity  with  which  he  afterward,  perhaps  too 
profueely,  delighted  to  dress  his  thoughts.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  was  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders^  and  soon  after,  through  the  influence  of  a 
friend,  was  invited  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  in 
London.  There  his  eloquence  and  rare  personal 
beauty  attiiacted  great  attention,  and  one  of  his 
biographers  speaking  of  him  at  that  time,  most 
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•ztravagantiy  like&a  him  to  "a  y<>ttng  angel  de- 
aeetided  Irom  the  realms  of  glory."  Archbishop 
Laad  heard  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  preach  at 
Lambeth.  All  have  heard  of  Taylor^s  witty  an* 
Bwer  to  the  Primate,  who,  after  commending  hia 
^  preaching,  aaid  he  was  too  yonng  for  his  offic^^ 
''I  humbly  beg  your  grace  to  pardon  that  fatUt. 
I  promise  to  amend  it  if  I  live."  Land  soon 
after  made  him  his  private  chaphdn;  and  gave 
him  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  He  did  not  know 
the  character  of  the  man  he  patronized—^no 
plastic  tool  to  be  used  at  his  bidding,  but  one 
who  in  a  day  of  cruel  intolerance  would  stand 
forth  to  plead  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  who 
was  complained  of  by  bigots  for  /'making  the 
Tooi  of  the  senctuary  wide  enough"  to  belter 
those  who  held  religious  opinioBB  differing  from 
their  own.  Taylor  remained  four  years  at  Ox- 
ford, adding  to.  those  stores  of  learning  which 
he  ever  used  in  Uie  service  of  his  Lord.  Of  his 
inner  life  we  know  nothing :  in  those  days  the 
secret  exercises  of  the  soul  were  rarely  spoken 
of.  By  the  ripe  fruit  that  clustered  on  the 
branch  it  was  known  who  were  grafted  on  the 
true  Vine ;  but  the  process  of  grafting  was  not 
often  revealed  to  us.  In  1637  Taylor  left  Ox- 
ford to  become  Rector  of  Uppingham.  There  aa 
pastor,  husband,  and  fiather,  he  entered  upon  a 
new  and,  noi  doubt,  a  happier  phsae  of  life. 
None  have  ever  oompUined  of  inoongruity  be- 
tween his  teadiings  and  his  actions,  so  we  may 
reasonably  imagine  him  the  &ithfal  exponent  of 
his  own  words,  living  at  Uppingham  **  with  pure 
heart,  and  intentions  spoUess;  not  burdened 
with  secular  affairs,  but  desiring  that  the  work 
of  Qod  and  religion  should  go  on,  caring  not  who 
should  be.  the  inateument."  Of  hia  wife,  who 
died  at  Uppingham  after  the  birth  of  two  sons, 
we  know  but  little ;  but  he  who  viewed  marriage 
as  "a  nursery  for  heaven,"  and  "the  greatest 
interest  in  the  world  next  to  the  Jast  throw  for 
eternity," .  would  not  have  been  likely  to  have 
made  an  injudicioua  choice.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  we  find  Tayloir  hastening  to 
join  hia  royal  master,  whose  cause  had  by  this 
time  beoom&  a  hopeless  one  at  Oxford.  **  It  was 
a  time,"  says  FuUer,  "when  the  bells  of  the 
church  steeples  were  not  heard  for  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets."  But  we  are  told  that 
Taylor  preached  to  the  army  at  Oxford,  and  at- 
tended to  his  literary  labors  as  well.  The  poor 
king  could  do  nothing  for  hia  faithful  servant 
but  have  him  made  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  favor 
which  the  University  had  lately  bestowed  so  in- 
discriminately as  materially  to  lessen  the  honor. 
Taylor  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  <^ 
safety  in  Carmarthenshire,  Wales;  but  a  year 
after  he  is  again  with  the  royali$ts,  till,  taken 


prisotter  by  the  Parliflonentary  forces.  His  im- 
prisonment was  of  short  duration,  afteir  which  we 
Ikgain  find  him  in  retirement  in  Wales,  and  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  lady  of  wealth  and 
beauty.  In  the  dedication  to  one  of  his  noblest 
works,  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  we  find  this 
beautiful  allusion  to  his  retreat :  "In  the  great 
storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church  all 
in  pieces,  I  had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales, 
and  in  a  little  boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed  the 
rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a  far 
greater,  I  could  not  have  hoped  for.  Here  I 
cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the 
storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence 
that  it  broke  a  cable  and  lost  my  anchor;  and 
here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element  that  neither 
distinguishes  things  nor  persons ;  and  but  that 
He  who  sttlleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the 
noise  of  the  waves  had  provided  a  plank  for  me, 
I  had  been  lost  to  all  opportunities  of  content 
and  study."  But  the  little  plank  seems  to  have 
slipped  from  under  him ;  for  we  iogain  find  him 
imprisoned,  though  but  for  a  short  time.  His 
last  interview  with  Charles,  to  whom  he  always 
remained  a  devoted  servant,  took  place  in  1647, 
when  he  gave  Taylor  the  watch  he  had  worn, 
and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies  that  had  decorated 
the  cover  of  his  Bible.  In  that  year  came  out 
The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  which  he  tells  us 
was  composed  in  poverty  and  imprisonment. 
His  wife's  fortune  had  probably  been  consumed 
by  fines  and  sequestrations.  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  toleration  of 
religious  opinion  in  an  age  of  bitter  sectarian- 
ism. Milton  and  Taylor  were  the  apostles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  at  a  time  when  the 
press  was  fettered,  and  men  imprisoned  for 
the  expression  of  a  proscribed  opinion.  After 
the  death  of  the  king  Taylor  found  a  generous 
patron  in  the  Earl  of  Carberry ;  and  from  the 
neighborhood  of  his  princely  residence  many  of 
his  finest  works  went  forth  into  the  world. 
Gblden  Grove  is  connected  in  our  minds  with 
greatness  and  goodness,  with  poetry  and  music. 
The  poet  Milton  and  the  poet  Taylor — for  his 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Lady  Carberry  is  surely 
a  finii»hed  poem — ^have  each  thrown  the  charm 
of  their  genius  around  those  who  lived  and  died 
within  its  walls.  The  mansion  stood  amidst 
scenery  both  grand  and  beautifol  in  a  pictur- 
esque valley  in  Llanfihangel.  The  poet  Dyer, 
who  was  also  a  painter,  has,  with  an  artist's 
pencil,  delineated  every  feature  of  the  landscape 
in  his  Chrongar  Hill.  Prances,  the  first  Lady 
Carberry,  was  a  dear  friend  of  Taylor's.  She 
died  during  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  there  he  preached  that  inimitably-beautiful 
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Mnnon  on  bes.  character  which  has  led  many  to 
seek  a  farther  acquaintance  with  his  works. 
The  aeoond  Lady  Carbeiry  was  Alioe,  daugh- 
ter of  the  £arl  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  original 
of  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  poems 
in  the  £nglish  language— the  Lady  of  Cemus. 
That  lovely  vision  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Milton  by  the  simple  incident  of  her  being  lost 
in  a  forest  and  separated  from  her  two  brothers 
one  night  on  her  return  to  her  father's  castle. 
This  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Milton's  early 
home,  and  Milton  may  have  looked  upon  her 
£ur  face  before  his  own  eyes  were  vailed  in  dark- 
ness.   How  vividly  he  describes  her  as  being 
ministered  to  by  celestial  beings  I 
Till  oft  ooiiTene  with  h«»7eiily  habitants 
Begui  to  cast  a  boam  upon  her  oatward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 
And  turned  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence 
Till  all  was  made  immortal. 

His  Apology  for  the  Liturgy  was  published  in 
1649,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  craves  leave 
"to  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to  mind  tiie 
pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  services^ 
the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  songs"  in  a  spirit  that  recaUs  the  tender 
and  pathetic  music  of  the  137th  Psalm.    For 
several  years  after  this  firesh  theological  works 
and  repeated  imprisonments  form  the  record  of 
his  life.    In  the  year  1665,  when  greatly  in  need 
of  assistance,  he  found  it  in  the  friendship  of  the 
accomplished  and  virtuous  John  Evelyn.    We 
have  ^ways  regretted  that  th^re  were  so  few  no- 
tices of  Taylor  in  that  dusty  old  diary  which, 
dim  and  time-stained,  was  wrested  from  the 
house-maid's  grasp  on  being  drawn  forth  from 
the  ancient  records  of  Holton.    With  a  casual 
mention  of  Christopher  Wren,  the  carver  Gib- 
bons, and  gallant  Prince  Eupert,  there  are  also 
notices  of  Taylor;  but  they  are  all  too  biief  to 
satisfy  those  who  love  his  character  and  hanger 
for  more  knowledge  of  his  daily  life.    Some  of 
Taylor's  most  precious  works  Were  addressed  to 
Evelyn,  who  constituted  him  his  spiritual  di- 
rector, and  in  his  journal  beseeches  Qod  Al- 
mighty to  make  him  ever  mindful  of  and  thank- 
ful for  Taylor's  heavenly  assistance.    In  a  lettw 
of  consolation  to  Evelyn  on  the  loss  of  two  of  his 
children,  Taylor  teUs  him,  "Their  state  is  safe, 
and  heaven  is  given  them  on  very  easy  terms — 
nothing  but  to  be  bom  and  die."    In  1858,  after 
a  succession  of  imprisonments  which  seem  to  have 
brought  him  into  a  state  o[  great  indigence, 
the  Earl  of  Conway  procured  an  alternate  lec- 
tureship for  Taylor  in  the  north  of  Ireland.    It 
was  a  situation  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius 
and  learning,  with  a  stipend  too  small  even  to 
pay  for  the  removal  of  his  family.    He  settled 


himself  at  Portmore,  near  the  seat  of  Lord  Con- 
way, a  princely  mansion  near  two  lakes,  each 
studded  with  woody  isles.    To  these'  islands 
Taylor  loved  to  retire  to  study  and  to  pray,  and 
here,  as  at  Golden  Grove,  tradition  preserves 
the  memory  of  his  &vorite  haunts.    But  from 
this  sweet  retirement  he  is  again  summoned  to 
a  prison,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
the  Restoration  in  1660.    The  first  use  he  made 
of  his  liberty  was  to  finish  and  dedicate  to 
Charles  II  a  learned  theological  work,  which 
Heber  remltrks,  "the  world  has  been  less  anx^ 
ious  to  study  than  to  talk  about  and  admire." 
After  the  Hestoration  the  bishoprick  of  Down 
and  Connor  was  given  Taylor,  thus  removing  a 
man  of  his  talents  and  acquirements  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Court  and  his  early  associations. 
He  was  too  virtuous  and  independent  a  char- 
acter to  be  needed  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  bishoprick  he 
was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.    Here  he  found  tumult,  discord,  and 
bitter  sectarian  strife,  which  he  with  his  usual 
meekness  and  wisdom  strove  to  allay.    He  en- 
deavored to  unite  opposing  sects  by  preach- 
ing moderation  to  his  own  party,  and  inviting 
the  Puritanical  clergy  to  friendly  conferences. 
Eventually,  though  at  first  this  course  was  con- 
demned by  all,  his  gentleness  and  perseverance 
won  the  majority  to  his  opinion.    So  he  lived 
seven  years  longer  at  Portmore,  ever  laboring 
for  Christ  by  his  actions  and  his  pen.    Though 
a  lover  of  peace  he  had  led  a  stormy  life,  and  as 
he  reached  its  close  darker  clouds  than  ever 
gathered  in  the  horison.    He  had  lost  young 
children  in  his  early  days;  but  most  sweetly  he 
said,  "their  condition  of  a  blessed  immortality 
is  rendered  secure  to  them  by  being  snatched 
from  an  evil  choice,  and  carried  to  their  little 
cells  of  felicity  where  they  can  weep  no  more." 
In  other  sorrows,  "the  rhubarb  had  proved  me- 
dicinal, the  rough  leaf  of  the  tree  had  brought 
forth  fruit  in  its  foldings,  and  healing  plantain 
grew  up  and  twined  about  the  cross."    He  had 
pra3red  that  his  children  might  "never  lead  vi- 
cious lives,  nor  die  violent  or  untimely  deaths ;" 
yet  one  of  his  sons  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  the 
other  died  a  victim  to  dissipation  at  the  castle 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  death  of  his  father.    He  had  been 
intended  for  the  Church,  and  his  sad  end  prob- 
ably hastened  his  father's  decease.    Bishop  Tay- 
lor died  in  July,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the 
CSathedral  Church  of  Dromore,  leaving  a  sweet 
and  lovely  memory  behind  him.    In  a  second  pa- 
per we  shaU  have  somewhat  more  to  say  of  this 
good  and  great  man,  and  of  some  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. 
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FOET  COFFEE. 

SOME  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west  of  Fort 
Smith,  on  the  aonth  bank  of  the  Arkansaa 
Biver,  a  narrow  neck  of  uplands  extends  to  the 
nver,  forming  a  bold  promontory  as  mach  as  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  pf  the  water.  A 
gentle  declivity  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
river  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  bluS  over 
sixty  feet  in  hight.  It  is  formed  of  irregularly* 
stratified  rock,  detached  portions  of  which  have 
Allien  from  time  to  time  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream  below.  The  sides  of  the  bluff  slope 
gently  down  to  the  bottom  lands,  which  in  time 
of  high  water  are  subject  to  inundation.  The 
edge  of  the  bluff  overhanging  the  river  is 
fringed  with  a  stunted  growth  of  crooked, 
gnarly  ce4ar8,  whose  roots  reach  fur  down  into 
the  crevices  and  fissures  of  the  massive  rock. 
The  trees  are  hoary  with  age,  but  the  crumbling 
away  of  the  rock  and  the  exposure  of  the  roots 
have  checked  their  growth,  and  their  scraggy, 
shriveled  branches  show  that  life  has  been  a 
struggle  for  many  years.  Further  back  from 
the  weather-beaten  and  sun-dried  cliff  stands  a 
beautiful  grove  of  thrifty  young  cedars.  Small 
pines,  lai^  oaks,  and  other  forest  trees  are 
scattered  thinly  over  the  bluff,  giving  it  a  pleas* 
ant  and  romantic  appearance.  A  few  laige  elms 
stand  here  and  there  like  sentinels,  beating 
thrifty  tufts  of  the  curious  mistletoe.  Nothing 
seen  in  nature  affords  a  more  striking  figure  of 
true  charity  than  these  vigorous  trees  support- 
ing and  subsisting  theijT  family  of  parasites,  so 
entirely  dissimilar  from  them  in  every  outward 
characteristic.  They  have  nothing  in  oonuBBon 
except  those  remote  principles  which  connect 
the  vegetable  kingdom  and  proclaim  it  to  be  the 
product  of  one  great  Mind.  The  one  drawa  its 
nourishment  from  the  ground,  the  other  obtains 
its  subsistence  from  the  generous  tree  on  which 
it  grows;  the  one  stands  erect,  the  other  is  sup- 
ported by  its  benefactor;  the  one  has  a  decidu- 
ous leaf;  the  oUier  is  an  evergreen;  the  one  dies 
of  old  age,  the  other  terminates  its  ezistenoo 
when  the  life  of  its  benefactor  ceases  to  afford  it 
nourishment;  the  one  is  independent  of  its  as- 
sociate,  the  other  is  dependent  for  its  very  life. 
The  entire  bluff  is  carpeted  with  a  hch  sward 
of  blue-grass,  which  in  that  mild  olimate  ib 
green  all  the  year  round.  Altogether  it  is  a 
magnificent  natural  park,  and  a^loug  the  most 
charming  spots  to  be  found  any  where. 

In  days  of  yore  a  fort  was  located  here.    Its 
natural  beauty  and  conmianding  situation  doubt- 


less were  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the 
site  as  a  military  post.  It  was  luuned  Fort 
Coffee,  after  one  of  our  aimy  officers,  which  cog- 
nomen it  still  bei^,  and  is  destined  to  retain  in 
all  time  to  come.  When  the  western  boundary- 
line  of  Arkansas  was  surveyed  and  located,  in 
1838,  the  garrison  was  removed  further  down 
the  river,  and  Fort  Smith  was  established  on 
the  line  separating  the  State  from  the  Indian 
Territory.  On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
Fort  Coffee  bluff  stood  the  old  soldiers'  barracks. 
They  consisted  of  two  rows  of  buildings,  of 
hewed  logs,  one  story  high,  with  a  rough  stone 
chimney  at  the  end  of  each  room,  and  a  wide 
porch  on  both  sides.  Each  row  was  a  hundred 
feet  in  length,  running  parallel  with  each  other 
across  the  bluff,  and  a  hundred  feet  apart. 
Nearer  the  river  stood  the  guard-house,  a  strong, 
square  log  structure,  surmounted  by  a  watch- 
tower  and  a  flag-staff,  from  which  the  stars  and 
stHpea  of  our  Naticmal  banner  were  displayed  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Indian  frontier.  From  this 
wttoh-tower  the  sentinel  had  a  view  of  the 
river  for  miles,  and  could  descry  the  Indian's 
light  canoe  as  it  flitted  along  the  waters  of  the 
shore,  and  could  detect  the  stealthy  skulkings 
of  the  red  man  in  the  adjacent  forests.  On  the 
side  where  the  fort  stood  are  the  lands  of  the 
Choctaw  Indians^  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  tribes  of  the  West,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  the  Cherokees  were  located, 
who  boasted  that  they  oould  marshal  twenty 
thousand  wnniors  into  the  field  in  an  emer- 
gency. What  scenes  transpired  here  during  its 
occupancy  as  a  fort  can  only  be  conjectured. 
These  isolated  military  stations  have  a  history 
of  unwritten  deeds  of  crime  and  shame  which 
will  never  be  disclosed  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  department  at  Washington  receives  stated 
reports  from  its  officials^  but  a  thousand  private 
and  incidental  scenes  -are  enacted  whose  chapters 
aare  never  spread  out  for  the  inspection  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  commandants  of  these 
frontier  posts  are  worthy  men;  many  of  their 
subordinates,  however,  are  of  different  charac- 
ter. The  strictness  of  military  discipline  is 
lax,  and  the  usual  forms  of  law  not  existing  in 
the  country  around,  ^e  standard  of  morality 
beo(»nes  very  low,  and  the  opportunities  to 
detect  and  punish  crime  are  few  and  imperfect. 

Scenes  at  Fort  Coffee,  however,  have  greatly 
dianged.  When  it  was  abandoned  by  the  army 
a  shrewd  Choctaw  took  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises in  the  character  of  a  '^  squatter  sovereign/' 
and  vigorously  and  successfully  maintained  his 
right.  In  1843  a  plan  was  entered  upon  to 
establish  a  mission  school  at  the  place,  and  the 
Indian  occupant  was  bought  out  for  a  handsome 
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consideniioxL  When  I  first  visited  the  place, 
in  1845,  it  presented  a  delightful  scene.  The 
measored  tread  of  armed  troope  over  the  grounds 
had  ceased,  and  the  place  was  animated  with 
cheerfnl  Choctaw  school-boys  gathered  in  from 
the  forests.  The  stem  military  commandant 
was  no  longer  there  to  govern  with  the  sword; 
the  pacific  missionary  with  his  Bible  now  man- 
aged the  premises.  The  occnpants  were  no 
longer  waked  by  the  reveille  of  the  dram,  but 
hymns  of  praise  to  Qod  greeted  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  Prince  of  Peace  reigned  where  mili- 
tary role  had  before  swayed  the  scepter,  and 
reminded  one  of  the  Scripture — "The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

The  old  barracks  had  been  renovated  and  re- 
paired. Some  of  the  rooms  had  been  converted 
into  dormitories  for  the  students,  one  large 
room  had  been  appropriated  as  a  school-room, 
another  as  a  dining-hall,  and  others  were  used 
for  store-rooms.  The  officers'  quarters  had  been 
removed,  and  a  comfortable  two-story  frame 
building  waa  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  missionarieB  and  their  families.  This  build- 
ing being  placed  at  right-angles  with  the  bar- 
racks, and  at  the  end  between  the  two  parallel 
lines,  the  structures  presented  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  open  on.  one  end.  In  the  center 
of  the  area  between,  where  the  old  magazine 
once  stood,  was  erected  a  square  post,  on  which 
was  surmounted  a  bell,  by  whose  sound  the 
a&ixs  of  the  institution  were  regulated  after 
the  most  systematic  order.  About  ten  acres  of 
the  bluff  were  inclosed  with  a  tall  picket  fence, 
terminating  on  each  side  of  the  bluff  at  the 
river.  These  preparations  had  been  made  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Qoode,  now  of  the  North  Indiana 
Conference,  who  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  mission.  He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Benson,  at  present  a  member  of  the  California 
Conference,  who  was  the  first  teacher  of  the 
school.  The  contract  with  the  Indian  authori- 
ties had  been  made  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Ames,  at  the 
time  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  It  was  stipulated  that  a  manual- 
labor  school  should  be  Established  and  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  for  twenty  years,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  Six  thousand  dollars  were  to  be 
appropriated  annually  from  the  Choctaw  educa- 
tional fund,  and  one  thousand  dollars  was  to  be 
paid  annually  by  our  Missionary  Society.  The 
students  were  to  be  lodged,  boarded,  and  clothed 
by  the  institution,  and  taught  all  the  branches 
of  a  common  school  education,  together  with  an 
academic  course,  and  also  the  arts  of  labor. 


Such  was  Fort  Coffee  Mission  when  the  writer 
entered  upon  his  labors  there  in  the  Fall  of 
1845.  The  first  missionaries  had  left,  and  others 
were  occupied  in  administering  afiiftirs. 

The  superintendent  of  the  mission  was  a 
transfer  from  one  of  the  Conferences  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  was  a  man  about  fifty  yean  of  age, 
small  in  stature,  slender,  and  delicate  in  frame, 
with  hooked  nose  and  dark  eye.  He  possessed 
but  little  energy,  and  had  no  system  in  any 
thing;  took  matters  quite  easy,  and  smoked  his 
long-stemmed  pipe  with  the  devotion  and  con- 
stancy of  a  New  Amsterdam  burgomaster.  He 
was  intensely  Southern  in  his  feelings  and  prej- 
udices, vindicated  the  **  patriarchal  institution," 
bitterly  denounced  Northern  abolitionism,  and 
showed  no  little  partiality  in  his  administration 
to  those  who  were  "  to  the  manor  born."  He 
was,  however,  pious  and  conscientious,  and  did 
very  well  in  his  position,  considering  his  strong 
prejudices  and  defective  business  habits,  being 
systematic  in  nothing  except  smoking.  There 
was  an  undercurrent  of  genial  good  humor  in 
his  composition  which  made  him  a  pleasant 
companion  with  those  whom  he  chanced  to  like. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  only  fair.  In  literature 
he  was  defective,  though  his  association  with 
the  cultivated  had  given  him  some  polish.  He 
never  acquired  much  influence  with  the  Indians, 
being  without  those  traits  which  they  most 
admire,  and  which  form  their  standard  of  great- 
ness. He  had  an  amiable  and  pious  family,  but 
being  accustomed  to  the  softness  of  a  Southern 
life,  where  slaves  performed  all  the  labor,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  mission.  Altogether  the  appoint- 
ment was  not  fortunate  for  the  institution ;  but 
it  accorded  with  the  policy  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  which  was  to  dissem- 
inate a  strong  pro-slavery  sentiment  among  the 
Indians. 

My  first  associate  in  the  school  was  Rev.  Mr. 
M.,  who  had  been  transferred  from  another 
Southern  Conference.  He  was  a  widower,  about 
thirty -five  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  the  ragged  life  and  hard  fare  of 
the  frontier.  He  was  kind-hearted,  susceptible, 
and  superstitious,  almost  as  simple  as  a  child. 
Utterly  without  angles  of  character  or  any 
strong  positive  traits,  he  seemed  incapable  of 
exerting  any  influence  either  for  good  or  evil. 
His  health  was  also  very  poor,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  be  in  the  school  but  little  of  his  time. 
Bodily  infirmities  affected  his  mind  so  as  to 
make  him  weak  and  inefficient,  sometimes  hy- 
pochondriac. iJvery  body  treated  him  kindly 
and  sympathized  with  him,  yet  we  all  felt  that 
he  was  not  in  his  place.    Still  he  had  an  ambi- 
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tion  to  be  an  Indian  missionary,  and  aspired  to 
the  hero  in  adventure.  He  had  a  child's  pas- 
sion for  every  thing  canons  in  Indian  custom. 
Though  he  wss  only  a  few  months  at  the  mis- 
sion, yet  he  gathered  a  large  collection  of  curi- 
osities, consisting  of  tomahawks,  pipes,  bows 
and  arrows,  beaded  moccasins,  fringed  leggins, 
dyed  leather,  skunk-skin  bags,  strings  of  beads, 
trinkets,  and  nameless  other  articles  of  the  kind, 
He  had  brought  two  fancy  guns  with  him  to 
the  Indian  country,  and  taxed  the  boys  largely 
with  hunting  excursions  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
into  the  bottoms  below  the  mission.  He  was 
ambitious  to  shoot  wild-cats,  catamounts,  and 
other  noxious  animals  that  infested  the  thickets, 
but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  encounter  them 
in  their  harbors.  He  would  send  the  Indian 
boys  into  the  swamps  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  the  vermin  to  a  safe  place  where  he  might 
shoot  them,  always  retaining  a  body-guard  and 
an  interpreter  for  emergencies,  and  warning  all 
of  the  risks  attending  his  terrible  forays.  The 
boys  had  infinite  amusement  with  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  the  doughty  Nimrod;  but  they 
had  been  taught  strict  obedience  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  therefore  yielded  to  all  his  plans.  The 
chase  was  scarcely  less  pastime  for  the  game, 
which  always  managed  to  escape.  Brother  M. 
was  haunted  with  constant  dread  of  forays  from 
marauding  Indians  and  attacks  from  wild  beasts. 
He  never  ventured  out  alone,  and  would  not 
leave  the  mission  at  night.  He  slept  up  stairs, 
kept  his  door  and  windows  barricaded  and  his 
guns  loaded.  Every  new  arrival  at  the  mission 
suggested  to  his  disordered  imagination  some 
sinister  purpose  and  portended  scenes  of  robbery 
and  bloodshed.  There  was  a  shed  roof  in  the 
rear  of  his  room  just  below  the  windows,  and 
near  by  stood  a  cluster  of  old  elm-trees,  whose 
branches  overhung  part  of  the  roof.  If  an  owl 
happened  to  light  in  these  old  trees  by  night 
and  began  its  hooting  noise  the  nervous  occu- 
pant in  the  upper  room  aroused  every  one  in  the 
building  and  beat  to  arms,  till  the  innocent  bird, 
alarmed  by  the  clatter  and  confusion,  would 
leave  for  more  quiet  regions.  A  gang  of  domes- 
tic cats  were  kept  about  the  premises.  One  dark, 
muggy  night  brother  M.  was  startled  from  his 
slumbers  by  their  strange  noises  about  the  old 
elms  and  on  the  shed  roof.  Instantly  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  we  were  all  aroused  by  the  cry 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  "  Wild-cats  1  wild- 
cats!" The  superintendent  humored  the  joke 
suBchievously,  refusing  to  leave  his  room,  till 
the  terror-stricken  M.  was  almost  frantic  with 
fear. 

Seeing  that  brother  M.  could  be  of  no  service 
to  us  at  the  mission,  a  scheme  \ras  arranged  for 


his  peaceable  removal.  The  presiding  elder, 
brother  T.,  undertook  the  engineering  of  the 
plan,  and  great  caution  was  used,  knowing  that 
the  object  would  be  effected  with  difficulty. 
Brother  T«  was  an  old  frontier  man,  and  could 
speak  from  experience  and  extended  observa- 
tion. He  affected  great  regret,  but  assured  my 
associate  that  the  exposed  life  of  a  missionary 
in  that  malarious  climate  was  a  hardship  which 
his  delicate  constitution  could  not  endure. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  return  to 
the  States,  giving  him  a  certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal.  Brother  M.  accordingly  packed  up 
his  guns  and  cabinet  of  Indian  curiosities,  with 
some  printed  books  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
and,  after  a  fiirewell  sermon  and  other  parting 
ceremonies,  he  took  a  boat  down  the  Arkansas 
River  with  his  face  turned  toward  civilization. 
No  doubt  he  had  many  perilous  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  to  relate  when  he  reached 
his  friends  at  home,  where  his  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities must  have  attracted  great  attention.  No 
one  was  more  relieved  by  this  change  than  my- 
self, having  had  the  care  of  over  sixty  students, 
most  of  the  time  unassisted  in  the  school-room, 
and  altogether  without  help  on  the  fann.  Yet 
I  had  no  hand  in  the  affair  of  his  removal;  my 
sympathies  were  all  with  him,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  had  been  imposed  on.  He  was 
what  Peter  Cartwright  would  call  "green," 
but  his  heart  was  right,  and  even  his  weak- 
nesses were  virtuous. 

My  second  associate  in  the  school  was  brother 
L.,  a  layman  from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  a  member  of  the  Church,  an 
efficient  teacher,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  that 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  associated  with.  We 
labored  in  harmony  together  nearly  a  year.  My 
third  colleague  in  the  school  was  the  son  of  the 
superintendent,  who  had  just  graduated  at 
Eandolph-Macon  college,  in  Qeorgia.  He  was 
young,  inexperienced,  effeminate,  and  ineffi- 
cient. 

The  daily  and  weekly  routine  of  the  school 
was  the  following:  The  first  bell  in  the  morning 
was  the  signal  for  all  to  arise,  wash,  and  dress; 
the  second  called  them  to  the  school-room  for 
morning  devotions,  which  consisted  of  reading 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  singing  and  prayer. 
From  the  school-room  we  went  to  the  dining- 
room  for  breakfast,  and  from  breakfast  to  work 
on  the  farm  and  about  the  premises.  A  third 
ringing  of  the  campus  bell  called  all  in  from 
labor.  At  nine  o'clock  the  school  opened,  and 
closed  at  twelve.  An  hour  was  allowed  for 
dinner  and  recreation.  Three  hours  more  of 
school  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  work  again  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.    All  were  called  in  froai 
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work  by  our  great  bell  and  presently  the  even- 
ing services  were  held  in  the  Bchool-room,  and 
supper  followed.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the 
bell  sounded  the  signal  for  all  to  retire,  and  at 
ten  the  round  of  the  dormitories  was  made  to 
see  that  all  things  were  in  order.  First  up  snd 
last  to  bed  was  not  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
the  routine,  but  the  law  was  so  construed 
that  this  duty  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  principal  of 
the  school.  Saturday  forenoon  was  spent  alto- 
gether in  work.  After  dinner  the  students  were 
assembled  at  the  office,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
distributed,  the  garments  being  all  numbered, 
and  each  boy  responding  to  his  number  as  reg- 
istered on  the  roll-book.  Saturday  afternoon 
was  allowed  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  other  rec- 
reations, limiting  the  range  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  mission  premises.  On  the  Sab- 
bath we  had  morning  and  evening  worship  and 
meals  as  usual.  Sabbath  school  at  nine,  preach- 
ing at  eleven,  class  meeting  at  three,  and  prayer 
meeting  at  night.  Alternating  with  the  super- 
intendent, we  preached  regularly  at  two  other 
places  on  the  Sabbath.  We  held  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  every  Thursday  night,  a  temperance 
meeting  once  a  month,  had  lectures  and  other 
meetings  as  occasion  required.  This  routine 
continued  without  intermission  ten  months  of 
the  year.  August  and  September  were  the 
months  of  our  vacation,  when  the  students 
scattered  to  their  homes,  and  the  missionaries, 
with  a  few  homeless  orphans,  remained  on  the 
premises,  or  visited  by  turns  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  in  the  State  below. 

Our  cooks  were  a  part  of  the  time  a  German 
and  his  family,  and  a  part  of  the  time  a  slave 
and  his  wife.  Besides  these  we  had  two  slave 
women  hired,  the  one  to  do  the  washing  and 
ironing,  and  the  other  to  keep  the  rooms  in 
repair.  One  of  the  stipulations  made  in  pro- 
viding for  the  school  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
missionaries  and  their  fBimilles  should  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  students.  This  arrange- 
ment was  suggested  by  some  shrewd  Indians  in 
order  to  secure  good  fare  for  the  students.  But 
it  was  really  a  wise  regulation,  preventing  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  occasioned.  Our  fere  was  plain.  We 
had  corn-bread  five  days  of  the  week  three 
times  a  day,  and  wheat  bread,  when  we  could 
get  the  flour,  on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays ;  meat 
and  vegetables  for  dinner,  coffee  for  breakfast, 
molasses  for  breakfast  and  supper,  butter  and 
milk  to  the  extent  of  our  limited  dairy,  and 
hominy  at  all  times  without  stint.  I  became  so 
surfeited  with  hominy  in  three  years  that  I  eat 
none  since,  having  in  that  short  period  eaten 
enough  for  a  lifetima. 


We  had  over  sixty  students  in  attendance. 
They  were  of  various  ages,  from  ten  years  to 
twesty-five.  They  had  been  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  Choctaw  country,  from  the  Arkan- 
sas to  Red  River.  The  majority  were  pure- 
blooded  Indians,  a  number  were  of  mixed  blood, 
having  various  degrees  of  white,  a  few  were 
almost  entirely  white.  Some  had  been  at  the 
sdiool  two  years,  others  were  entering  for  the 
first  time.  When  they  came  in  they  were  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  their  fathers,  sometimes 
also  by  their  mothen  and  older  brothers,  all 
riding  on  ponies.  A  certificate  signed  by  the 
chief  and  trustee  of  the  district  in  which  the 
pupil  lived  was  necessary  to  secure  admission. 
The  old  men  usually  staid  a  day  or  two  at  the 
mission,  inspecting  every  thing  carefully  and 
silently,  and  when  ready  to  leave  they  announced 
themselves  through  our  interpreter  for  a  "  talk." 
We  always  gave  them  the  privilege  of  address^ 
ing  the  school,  attending  strictly  to  the  tedious 
formalitieB  customary  among  the  red  men.  They 
always  expressed  themselves  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  school,  sometimes  with  en- 
thusiastic admiration,  and  then  gave  the  boys 
such  advice '  as  they  deemed  proper.  Every 
mature  Indian  is  an  orator,  and  speaks  before 
an  audience  without  betraying  the  least  timid* 
ity  or  hesitation;  all  are  deliberate,  and  many 
of  them  really  eloquent  in  speech.  Age  and 
experience  are  respected  among  them.  Some  of 
the  school  were  considerably  advanced  in  letters, 
and  had  the  language,  dress,  and  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon;  yet  they  listened  with  the  ntmost 
decorum  to  the  unlettered  man  of  the  woods  in 
his  native  costume,  nor  did  they  seem  to  give 
any  preference  to  the  counsel  of  the  more  edu<* 
oated  and  refined. 

The  boys  were  brought  into  the  school  .vari<* 
ously  dressed,  according  to  the  extent  that  In- 
dian customs  had  been  laid  aside  and  those  of 
the  white  man  adopted.  Nearly  all  were  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded;  they  usually  had  long 
hair,  sometimes  braided  and  queued,  bearing, 
washing,  and  dressing  were  the  first  operations 
to  which  they  were  required  to  submit  at  the 
mission.  Most  of  the  pure-blooded  boys  had 
but  one  name,  which  was  generally  long  and 
unpronounceable.  These  Indian  names  were 
not  patronymics,  but  were  given  in  allusion  to 
some  circumstance  or  trait  of  character,  or  some 
admired  object  in  nature.  These  crabbed  cog- 
nomens we  changed  into  double  English  names 
by  consent  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  father  when 
he  oould  be  consulted.  They  not  only  acquiesced 
in  this  change,  but  were  generally  delighted 
with  it.  By  these  changes  our  mission  rejoiced 
in  the  distinguished  gentlemen,  Thomas  Jeffec* 
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son,  John  Randolph,  Joshtia  Boule,  Thomas  A. 
Morris,  Matthew  SimTtson,  William  Hanter,  and 
a  number  of  lesser  lights.  After  the  first  mis- 
sionaries were  gone  we  retained  their  names  by 
naming  two  of  the  newly -arrived  students  Wil- 
liam H.  Qoode  and  Henry  0.  Benson.  These 
new  names  are  used  in  the  baptism  of  such  as 
become  religious,  and  will  always  be  retained. 

The  progress  which  the  Indian  boys  made  in 
their  studies  was  fidr,  about  what  white  boys 
would  make  at  the  same  age,  allowing  some- 
thing for  the  disadvantages  of  having  to  acquire 
a  new  language.  They  excelled  in  penmanship, 
of  which  they  are  passionately  fond.  They  de- 
light also  in  singing,  and  have  stronger  and 
better  voices  than  the  same  number  of  white 
boys.  Some  of  them  entered  upon  the  study  of 
Algebra  and  Latin  the  fourth  year  alter  they 
were  taken  from  their  homes  and  taught  the 
alphabet.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  sdiod  re- 
quired the  pupil  to  use  the  English  language 
altogether  in  conversation.  This  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  assist  them  in  acquiring 
the  language.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
read  their  own  language,  and  also  to  sing  and 
pray  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  Choctaw 
language  has  no  alphabet.  None  of  the  lan- 
guages among  the  partially-civilized  tribes  have, 
except  the  Ghetokee,  which  is  an  invention  of 
their  own.  The  missionaries  hsTe  provided  a 
few  elementary  books  in  Choctaw,  using  the 
English  letters;  they  have  also  translated  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  and  hymns  of  devotion,  so 
that  as  soon  as  our  boys  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  alphabet  and  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  they  could  read  their  own  books,  with 
which  they  were  much  delighted. 

Further  incidents  of  the  mission  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  number. 


EOLDnra  thb  diakohd  nr  biffebeht  asq/ler. 


If  I  have  a  precious  diamond  and  want  you 
to  see  it  and  appreciate  its  beauty  I  hold  it  up 
at  different  angles,  I  put  it  in  different  lights,  I 
show  it  by  sunlight  and  by  candlelight,  I  put  it 
at  one  angle  and  then  at  another  angle,  I  put  it 
in  various  settings,  and  thus  you  are  able  to  see 
the  spark  of  beauty  that  breaks  from  it  and 
proves  it  to  be  of  the  first  water.  So  what  the 
preacher  is  to  do  is  merely  to  give  the  Bible,  if 
I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  a  setting,  to 
take  the  precious  stone  and  hold  it  up  at  every 
angle,  and  put  it  in  every  light,  and  try  to  con- 
vince you  by  allowing  you  to  see  it,  how  pre- 
cious it  is  in  the  estimate  of  Gh)d,  how  profitable 
it  is  if  man  has  grace  only  justly  to  appreciate  it. 


Al  nrVAUD  TOB  UFB. 


BT   WAIV   W00SLAX9. 


Back  from  the  cmxnbling  brink  of  that  lone  stream, 

Whose  silent  flow 
Sends  consternation  to  the  faithless  heart, 

Slowly  I  go  J 
Borne  gently  by  some  latent  power,  some  kind, 

Mysterions  hand, 
Wherefore  or  whither  He  who  guides  alone 

Can  understand. 
I,  who  had  thought  with  hnman  life  ere  this 

To  hare  been  done, 
Had  Tagaely  deemed  its  trials  well-nigh  past^ 

Its  ▼ictories  won. 
Come  hack  to  thy  green  shores,  O,  waiting  earth  1 

Not  as  before ; 
Ky  weary  hands  can  take  their  cnstomed  toil 

No  more — no  more. 

An  inTslid  for  life — 0,  what  a  gravel 

How  deep  and  wide. 
Where  sunny  dreams,  and  plans,  and  budding  hopes 

Sleep  side  by  side  I 

Such  depths  of  lonely  solitude,  inwrought 

With  grief  and  pain, 
Hake  life  a  seeming  blank,  and  yet  we  know 

None  live  in  vain. 

And  in  and  over  all  God's  Iots  doth  shine 

So  calm  and  clear, 
that  gloom  and  sadness  yield  to  sweet  content. 

For  He  is  near. 
An  invalid  for  life — 0,  hallowed  chrism 

Of  love  divine! 
Meekly  to  thy  sweet  unotioa  let  me  yield 

This  heart  of  mine. 

Till  every  yearning  thought  and  wish  subdued, 

0,  gracious  One  I 
Cry  out  in  consecrated  unison, 

"  Thy  wiU  be  done." 


AUTUIOr  LEAYBB. 


BT   IISSXI    MACS    M*rABLAlTD. 


Bm>  me  a  wreath  of  the  Autumn  leaves, 

Crimson,  purple,  and  gold. 
Gather  them  up  like  the  reaper's  sheaves 

Dropped  on  the  careless  mold; 

Loosen  their  stems  from  the  roughening  bark, 

Shower  the  br^ht  leaves  down ; 
The  frost-king  hath  left  his  signet-mark. 

They  will  soon  grow  sear  and  brown. 

Twine  me  a  wreath  of  the  sunshine  dyes 

Spangling  the  wild-wood  hight ; 
When  the  Wint'ry  winds  and  the  dark  clouds  rise 

They  will  circle  my  brow  with  light. 

Beautiful  memories  are  Autumn  leaves. 

Gather  them  while  ye  may, 
Garlands  of  gladness  the  soul  receives, 

Dropped  from  the  world  of  day. 
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VUlOiSB  FBOWATDXBi 


BY   rmOV.   ALBZABSBft  WIBOHBLK. 


xxxr. 


THB  CTCLE8  OF  KATTEB.  , 

TXTE  now  return  to  our  former  stand-poi^t, 
YV  ujd  inquire  whither  is  matter  tending? 
£7  the  action  of  gravity  all  self-attracted  matter 
ia  tending  toward  a  dead  and  stagnant  level.  It 
18  gathering  about  lo«al  centers,  and  aocumulat- 
iag  massea  which  in  torn  will  be  gathered  abont 
a  greater  center;  till  the  universe  of  matterj 
having  accomplished  its  mission  in  the  distant 
realms  of  space,  wiU  return  and  rest  from  its 
labors.  Electncal  action  is  unequal  to  the  task 
of  perpetuating  the  movements  of  matter;  for 
such  action  is  but  the  struggle  of  opposite 
electricities  to  unite.  Caloric  will  not  soffice  to 
occasion  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  distvirb- 
ance  of  these  electricities ;  for  caloric  action  is 
in  turn  but  the  struggle  of  an  excess  of  heat  to 
escape  to  some  body  in  which  a  deficiency  ex- 
ists. Calorific  disturbance  can  not  be  endlessly 
maintained  by  combustion,  or  any  other  form 
of  chemical  action;  for  in  the  lapse  of  agea 
every  chemical  substance  must  have  found  its 
affinity.  When  the  chemical  forces  have  ex- 
hausted themselves — ^when  a  uniform  tempera-* 
ture  pervades  all  matter— -when  the  electricities 
are  firmly  locked  in  each  other's  embraces,  and 
organic  existence,  as  a  consequence  of  all  this, 
has  disappeared  from  creation,  pray  what  nat- 
ural agency  remains  to  rouse  these  mighty 
forces  from  their  last  sleep  ?  If  any  force  still 
unknown  to  science  shall  further  harass  the 
weary  elements,  such  action  is  but  the  dying 
struggle  of  another  subject  of  the  law  of  uni- 
versal equilibrium ;  and  when  it  shall  have  per- 
petuated the  agitation  of  the  universe  for  another 
epoch,  will  yield  tamely  to  the  sleep  which  has 
deadened  the  nerves  of  all  its  brothers. 

If  there  exist  any  essentially-self-repellent 
matter  in  the  universe,  a  similar  struggle  for 
the  balance  of  forces  will  scatter  it  through 
immensity,  till  the  intensest  feeling  of  mutual 
aversion  shaU  have  been  frilly  gratified,  or  till 
the  lawless  flight  shall  have  been  restrained 
by  the  bridle  of  gravity  or  some  other  restrictive 
force. 

The  tendency,  then,  of  all  physical  forces  to» 
ward  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  rest  will  result 
in  a  complete  equilibrated  diffusion  of  all  self- 
repellent  matter;  and  a  concentration  into  one 
mass  of  all  self-attractive  matter. 

When  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  all  other 
natural  agents  and  forces  have  become  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  matter,  and  have  thus  | 


been  brought  to  a  state  of  equilibrity,  both  in 
themselves  and  in  respect  to  matter,  there  can 
not  be  either  sun,  star,  or  other  radiant  source 
of  light  and  heat,  or  any  of  the  motions  pro- 
duced by  these  agents  in  tiie  organic  or  inor- 
ganic worlds. 

When  this  end  ia  finally  consi&nmated  nature 
will  again  be  m  the  state  of  final  chaos;  and 
only  the  Almighty  mandate  can  send  it  forth 
upon  a  new  cycle  of  evolutions. 

When  shall  the  stagnation  and  immobility  of 
this  second  chaos  be  disturbed  7  How  shall  the 
resuzzeetion  of  matter  from  this  state  of  natural 
death  be  effected?  Certainly  not  by  the  forces 
of  nature;  for  they  are  in  their  graves.  The 
action  of  natural  laws  can  be  traced  no  further. 
The  most  ardent  advocate  of  spontaneous  evolu* 
tion  of  phenomena  must  pause  at  this  adamant- 
ine barrier:  behind  and  beyond  is  only  Omnipo- 
tence. When  He  wills  life  shall  again  quicken 
the  dead  elements,  and  new*bom  motion  shall 
quiver  throu^  every  fiber  of  the  resurrected 
corpse.  Wh^  He  wills  the  imponderable  agents 
will  hie  to  their  newly-appointed  stations,  and 
forcible  disruption  will  sunder  all  the  ties  which 
had  bound  correlated  existences  together  in  their 
motionless  and  death-like  embrace.  Such  a  de- 
struction of  the  equipoise  of  nature's  forces 
would  again  disscdve  the  frigid  mass,  unlock  the 
bonds  of  ch^nieal  affinity,  sunder  cohesive 
unions,  and  drive  the  atoms  of  matter  to  the  re« 
motest  possible  comers  of  the  material  universe, 
or  to  the  periphery  of  the  sphere  of  repulsive 
tendencies.  Heat  and  cold  would  dissolve  their 
alliance,  and  all  the  caloric  of  the  universe  would 
be  gathered  together;  the  mighty  cosmical  fires 
would  again  be  kindled ;  the  blackened  masses 
would  glow  with  a  fervent  heat;  adamantine 
walls  would  melt  Uke  ice  in  the  furnace ;  molten 
rocks  would  burst  into  vapor,  and  the  vast  ma- 
terial universe  would  be  again  what  it  probably 
haa  been:*-an  immensity  of  ethereal  fiame. 

In  this  cosmical,  igneous  vapor  the  various 
forces  of  nature  would  begin  again  to  seek  their 
equililnia;  heat  would  radiate  into  remoter 
space;. the  material  atoms  would  move  toward 
the  center  of  gravity  in  proportion  as  the  calor- 
ical  repulsion  should  diminish ;  spontaneous  ro- 
tation would  ensue,  accelerated  as  the  mass 
should  decrease;  rings  would  separate  and  break 
up ;  world  upon  world  would  be  detached,  and 
each  in  its  place  would  go  whirling  round  its 
own  center  of  gravity  and  that  of  the  general 
mass;  co-ordinate  atoms  would  seek  chemical 
unions ;  elements  and  compounds  would  success- 
ively liquefy  and  solidify ;  and  others  in  regu- 
lar order:  the  several  planetary  masses  would 
go  through  with  their  evolutions  and  successive 
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adaptations  to  soooessive  grades  of  organic  ex- 
istence, till  again  the  disturbance  would  subside, 
and  matter  would  relapse  into  ancient  chaos. 

If  these  generalizations  from  the  observed 
laws  of  the  physical  world  are  carried  out  with 
any  degree  of  correctness,  what  view  ar»  we 
compelled  to  take  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
we  find  them  transpiring  at  the  moment  of  our 
sojourn  on  the  earth  ?  What  are  all  the  present 
motions  of  the  universe,  whether  physical  or 
physiological — what  are  rolling  orbs,  and  Sum- 
mer heats,  and  lightning  flashes,  and  roaring 
torrents,  and  howling  winds,  and  mad  w&ves» 
what  are  solid  miles  of  rocky  sediments,  and  im- 
bedded shells,  and  buried  forests,  and  growing 
timber,  and  swarming  populations  in  sea,  and 
air,  and  earth — what  are  they  all  but  the  phe- 
nomena attendant  upon  the  progression  of  mat- 
ter toward  a  state  of  ultimate  equilibrium? 
What  is  this  active,  moving,  and  living  nature 
which  we  see  all  around  us,  but  an  agitation  in 
the  material  universe  caused  by  the  interference 
of  some  supernatural  agency~~a  momentary 
ripple  produced  by  the  hand  of  the  Ahociighty  in 
the  ocean  of  matter-niestined  speedily  to  sub- 
side, and  perhaps  again  to  be  rais^  by  the 
breath  of  Omnific  Power  ? 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  conception  as  this, 
into  what  insignificance  does  a  human  being 
dwindle  I  If  ages  of  geological  history — ^if  the 
earth  itself  play  so  insignificant  a  purt  in  the 
stupendous  drama  of  creation,  where  shall  we 
find  the  relative  place  of  man?  What  are  his 
works?  What  are  vast  cities  and  the  insect 
hum  which  they  emit?  What  are  grand  old 
cathedrals  with  their  ''long-drawn  aisles  and 
fretted  vaultib?"  What  are  canals,  and  suspen* 
sion -bridges,  and  aqueducts,  and  pyramids,  and 
Chinese  walls? — dust,  and  scratches,  and  stains; 
the  tracks  of  insects  on  the  ocean's  beach;  the 
breath  of  an  infant  in  the  tornado's  blast — less, 
less  than  words  can  portray  or  imagination  con- 
ceive. 

What  did  we  say?  What  is  man  in  the  con- 
catenation of  events  which  make  up  one  of 
the  vast  cycles  of  matter?  Man  rises  frpm  the 
sentence  we  had  uttered,  and  asserts  his  dignity 
manfully,  proudly,  divinely.  What  is  man? 
He  is  more  than  all — he  is  nobler  than  all — 
dearer  to  his  Creator  than  all.  We  spoke  of  the 
physical  man.  We  now  speak  of  that  which  it 
man—that  conscious,  intelligent  something  which 
is  not  involved  in  the  vicissitudes  even  of  pon- 
derous worlds  and  proudly-rolling  orb»— that  in- 
destructible essence  which,  for  anght  we  know, 
is  older  than  the  Andes,  and  shall  endure  when 
the  sun  himself  is  a  globe  of  cindem — ^that  sub- 
tile existence  which  takes  advantage  of  the  body's 


sleep  and  wanders  out  into  infinity,  beyond  the 
"  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed  death 
and  existence,"  and  brings  back  knowledge 
which  it  can  not  all  forget,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  our  skepticism  and  philosophy,  wUl  impress 
» us  that  it  has  communed  with  spirits  and  lived 
a  night  in  the  angelic  world.  How  noble  a  na- 
ture is  that  which  can  boast  over  a  decaying 
universe,  and  feel  a  confidence  that  though  the 
habitation  in  which  it  tents  for  a  day  shall  be 
smitten  at  last  with  rot,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  universe  shall  fail,  it  will  still  survive  un- 
harmed and  pursue  its  studies  even  in 

"The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds f" 
The  trite  old  apostrophe  to  "  Immortal  Hope" 
furnishes  us  with  appropriate  words  which  we 
can  hardly  forbear  to  apply  to  immortal  inan  : 

"When  all  the  nster  planets  have  decayed. 
When,  wrapt  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
Aad  heaven's  last  thunders  shake  the  world  below, 
ThoQ,  nndismajed,  shalt  o'er  the  ruin  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile." 

Perhaps  we  have  reached  the  point  where  our 
speculations  should  be  checked.  If  the  reader's 
imagination,  however,  has  been  busy  with  that 
of  which  we  have  written,  he  can  hardly  be  sat- 
isfied to  pause  just  here.  There  are  coroUanes 
from. the  propositions  enunciated;  and  not  un- 
likely the  reader's  mind  has  outstripped  the 
writer's  pen  in  making  out  its  catalogue  of  in- 
ferences. We  must  beg  a  generous  indulgence 
for  wandering  so  far  from  the  dry  {buoU  of  the 
scienoe  which  haa  afforded  the  germ  of  such  an 
inflorescence  of  speculation;  and. for  straying 
still  further  into  fields  consecrated  to  the  san- 
daled feet  of  thedogy. 

1.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mat^al  universe 
is  boundless.  If  this  were  so,  aH  matter  could 
never  be  brought  into  one  mass^  though  forever 
tending  toward  one  center,  and  accxmiulating 
there  a  mass  of  infinite  dimensions.  The  sup- 
port for  this  inference  is  drawn  mainly  from 
other  considerations  than  those  here  presented. 

2.  There  must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the 
series  of  the  cycles  of  matter ;  otherwise  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  was  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  its  Creator — an  alternative  which  is  absurd. 
We  may,  however,  assert  that  the  duration  of 
matter  may  extend  back  beyond  any  assignable 
limit,  and  may  thus  be  mathematically  infinite. 

3.  If  the  age  of  matter  is  relatively  finite^ 
however  incapable  of  expression  by  numbers, 
the  Creator  himself  existed  an  eternity  before 
the  creation  of  matter,  or  even  of  spiritual  ex- 
istences. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  the  Creator 
inactive  during  this  pre-etemity.    Of  hi3  infi- 
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nite  reaonrces  some  oeoupation  waa  provided 
raited  to  the  Divine  character,  however  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  it  tranacenda  our  finite  ca- 
pabUitieB. 

5.  If  the  material  universe  ia  not  infinite, 
there  are  infinite  deserts  of  space  beyond  its 
limits,  where  the  Divine  attributes  may  find  fit- 
ting exercise  under  a  constitution  of  things  es- 
sentially different  from  that  under  which  we 
subsist. 

6.  The  extreme  similarity  of  conditions  which 
science  haa  disclosed,  existing  upon  our  earth 
and  the  other  planets,  renders  it  quite  unlikely, 
in  spite  of  the  able  assertions  of  some  recent 
writers,  that  our  earth  is  the  only  sphere  in  the 
vast  train  of  planetary  and  stellar  worlds  which 
is  adapted  to  the  occupancy  of  embodied,  intel- 
ligent creatures. 

7.  As  disembodied  existences  we  shall  prob- 
ably hereafter  hold  intercourse  with  dwellers 
upon  other  planets,  and  shall  find  the  happiness 
of  the  future  state  exalted  by  the  new  knowl- 
edge which  we  shall  acquire  of  the  condition  of 
other  worlds,  and  the  moral  state  of  other 
grades  of  organic  existence  upon  this. 

8.  While  there  are  philosophic  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  human  race  is  not  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  any  higher  organism,  it  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  Creator's  economy  of  habitable 
conditions,  as  illustrated  upon  our  earth,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  almost  infinite  past  and  the  id- 
most  infinite  future  of  material  history  should 
all  be  intended  for  the  short  life  of  one  race  upon 
one  planet,  or  the  equally-short  lives  of  other 
races  upon  the  other  planets. 

9.  While,  then,  our  earth  is  destined  to  ulti- 
mate dissolution,  we  shall  live  to  see  it  reno- 
vated again  through  a  long  cyclical  series  of 
changes,  and  again  re-peopled  by  human  beings. 

10.  It  seems  equally  probable  that  the  present 
is  not  the  only  series  of  formative  revolutions 
which  the  matter  of  our  world  has  undergone; 
but  that  in  another  cycle  of  its  existence — or  of 
the  existence  of  matter — ^it,  or  a  similar  world, 
has  had  its  revolutions,  its  upheavals,  its  de- 
nudations, its  populations  and  depopulations, 
and  finally  its  consummation  of  organic  im- 
provement in  human  races  that  passed  into  the 
invisible  world  before  the  dawn  of  the  measure- 
lees  eons  of  geology. 

11.  We  shall  probably  greet  all  these  ancient 
populations  of  preexisting  worlds,  as  well  as 
those  of  worlds  cotemporary  with  ours,  with 
the  sentiments  of  a  common  brotherhood,  when 
we  each  in  turn  step  from  behind  the  material 
vail  which  shuts  out  our  ghinces  from  the  realm 
of  happy  spirits. 

12.  The  vast  duration  of  these  great  cosmic 
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cycles  affords  a  presumption  that  departed 
spirits  are  not  awaiting,  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, the  final  destruction  of  the  earth  and 
the  formalitiee  of  a  judgment-day.  The  nature 
of  mind  itself  furnishes  the  same  indication. 
Obliquity  of  any  of  the  mental  faculties— un- 
consciousness^ insensibility,  obliviousness,  or 
any  other  abnormal  state — is  referable  to  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  material  organism,  through 
which,  in  our  earthly  state,  our  mental  faculties 
express  themselves ;  so  that  'spirits  freed  from 
the  incumbrances  of  an  earthly  body  are  inca- 
pable of  unconsciousness,  except  by  annihila- 
tion. 

13.  The  soul,  then,  if  in  the  moral  state, 
which  is  normal,  enters  at  once,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  upon  a  state  of  conscious  and 
delightful  activity.  It  joins  at  once  the  innu- 
merable throng  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
from  all  the  worlds  of  space,  in  all  the  cycles  of 
the  history  of  matter. 

14.  Though  our  own  perceptions  can  not  pene- 
trate that  spiritual  world;  and  though  our 
minds,  at  least  in  their  waking  moments,  can 
only  act  through  material  organs,  it  is  probable 
that  spiritual  intelligences  are  able  to  i^ke  cog- 
nizance of  material  things,  and  even  interest 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  our  earth.  We  have 
no  evidence,  however,  that  their  power  or  con- 
trol extends  any  further  into  the  domain  of  the 
visible  and  material,  than  ours  does  into  that  of 
the  invisible  and  spiritual ;  or  that  the  ordina- 
tions of  each  world  debar  the  exchange  of  mes- 
sages clothed  in  language  intelligible  at  once  to 
mortals  and  immortals. 

But  we  check  here  our  enchanted  ramble 
through  the  domain  of  glowing  possibilities  and 
inspiring  conceptions.  We  fear  the  reader,  if 
not  wearied  to  abandonment  of  our  company, 
haa  more  than  once  smiled  at  the  fiebcility  with 
which  we  doom  the  universe,  and  unfold  cycles 
of  changes  of  which  we  can  demonstrate  nothing. 
We  think  we  have  done  no  more  than  follow 
out  the  operations  of  nature  to  their  conse- 
quences, though  we  have  had  to  lean  upon  the 
wing  of  imagination  to  span  the  immeasurable 
intervals.  To  say  the  least  in  our  defense,  it  is 
harmless  to  speculate  occasionally — always  re- 
membering that  there  may  be  a  long  distance 
between  hypothesis  and  fact.  We  have  sug- 
gested topics  for  thought  to  feed  upon.  We 
have  looked  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  it  haa 
mirrored  Deity.  The  "  Voices  of  Nature"  spoke 
first  of  the  earth  and  material  things;  and  we 
have  followed  the  thread  of  their  discourse  to 
Heaven.  We  have  shown  that  to  study  Nature 
is  to  learn  of  God ;  and  to  understand  the  Deity 
is  to  investigate  his  works. 
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NAFOLBON  EMPBBOR. 

THE  next  day  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Austria  came  in 
person  to  beg  that  peace  which  he  had  broken. 
The  interview  of  the  two  emperors  took  place 
near  a  mill,  by  the  side  of  the  road  in  the  open 
air. 

"Sire/'  said  Napoleon,  advancing  to  meet 
Francis  II,  "I  receive  yon  in  the  only  palace 
which  I  have  inhabited  for  the  past  two  months." 

"  You  attract  so  large  a  party  to  your  habita- 
tion that  it  ought  to  please  you,"  replied  the 
latter. 

In  that  interview  they  agreed  to  an  armistice, 
and  the  principal  conditions  of  peace  were  fixed. 
The  Russians,  whom  Napoleon  had  overwhelmed, 
were  made  partakers  of  the  truce,  on  the  prayer 
of  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  on  the  simple  parole 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  he  would  evacu- 
ate Austrian  and  Prussian  Germany  and  Poland. 
The  agreement  was  carried  out,  and  he  retired 
by  daily  stages. 

The  victory  of  Ansterlitz  was  to  the  Empire 
What  that  of  Marengo  had  been  to  the  Consul- 
ate— the  sanction  of  the  past,  the  power  of  the 
future.  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  having  vio- 
lated, during  the  last  war,  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  was  declared  divested  of  the  roy- 
alty of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  Joseph  received 
in  his  place.  The  Batavian  Republic,  erected 
into  a  royalty,  was  given  to  Louis.  Murat  re- 
ceived the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Berg.  Marshal 
Berthier  was  made  Prince  of  Neufchatel,  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand  Prince  of  Benevento.  Dal- 
matia,  Istria,  Frioul,  Cadore,  Oonegliano,  Bel- 
lune,  Trevise,  Feltre,  Bassano,  Yicencia,  Padua, 
and  Rovigo,  became  Duchies;  and  the  grand 
Empire,  with  its  secondary  royalties,  its  fie&, 
its  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  Swiss 
Mediation,  was  cut  out,  in  lees  than  two  yean, 
on  that  of  Charlemagne. 

It  was  no  longer  a  scepter  which  Ni^leon 
held  in  his  hand — ^it  was  a  globe.  The  peace  of 
Presburg  lasted  a  year  and  a  little  more.  Dar- 
ing that  year  Napoleon  founded  the  Imperial 
University,  and  caused  to  be  promulgated  the 
collection  of  the  civil  laws.  Interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  these  administrative  labors  by  the 
hostile  attitude  of  Prussia,  whose  neutrality 
during  the  last  war  had  left  her  forces  intact, 
Napoleon  was  immediately  obliged  to  face  a 
fourth  coalition.  Queen  Louise  reminded  Alex- 
ander that  he  had  sworn,  on  the  tomb  of  Fred- 


erick the  Great,  an  indissoluble  alliance  against 
France.  The  Emperor  Alexander  forgot  his 
second  oath  in  oxder  to  keep  in  memory  the 
first;  and  Napoleon  received  orders,  under  the 
penalty  of  war,  to  take  his  soldiers  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Napoleon  sends  for  Berthier,  and  shows 
him  the  ultimatum  of  Prussia.  "  They  give  us 
the  resort  of  honor,"  said  he  to  him ;  "  a  French- 
man never  fails  in  that.  And  since  a  beautiful 
queen  wishes  to  be  a  witness  of  the  combat,  let 
us  be  courteous  and  not  oblige  her  to  wait :  let 
us  march  into  Saxony  before  we  sleep." 

And  this  time  he  renews  and  surpasses  in  gal- 
lantry the  campaign  of  Ansterlitz.  Begun  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1806,  by  the  corps  of  Murat, 
Bemadotte,  and  Davoust,  it  is  continued  suc- 
cessive days  by  the  battles  of  Austaed,  Schelitz, 
Saalfeld,  and  is  terminated  on  the  14th  by  the 
battle  of  Jena.  On  the  16th  14,000  Prussians 
lay  down  their  arms  at  Erfurt.  On  the  25th  the 
French  army  made  its  entry  into  Berlin.  Seven 
days  have  sufficed  to  deliver  the  Monarchy  of 
Fraderick  to  the  grand  builder  and  destroyer  of 
thrones,  who  has  given  kings  to  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Holland;  who  has  chased  the 
Bourbons  from  Naples,  and  the  house  of  Lo- 
raine  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

On  the  27th  Napoleon,  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Potsdam,  addressed  to  his  soldiers  the  follow- 
ing proclamation,  which  sums  up  the  whole  cam- 
paign: 

SoLDiBBS, — Yovi  have  justified  my  expectation  and 
worthily  reiponded  to  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  French 
peo|4e ;  jon  have  endnred  priT&tions  and  iatignes  with 
as  much  courage  as  you  have  shown  intrepidity  and 
coolness — sang-froid — ^in  the  midst  of  battles ;  jou  are 
the  worthy  defenders  of  mj  crown,  and  of  the  glory  of 
a  great  people.  As  long  as  jou  are  animated  by  that 
spirit  nothing  can  resist  jou.  The  cavalry  has  rivaled 
the  infantry  and  artillery.  I  shall  not  know  hereafter 
to  what  arm  to  give  the  preference— you  are  all  good 
soldiers.  Behold  the  results  of  your  labors  I  One  of 
the  first  powers  of  Europe,  which  dared  lately  to  pro- 
pose to  us  a  shameful  capitulation,  is  annihilated.  The 
forests  and  defiles  of  Franconia,  the  Sale,  the  Elbe, 
which  our  fathers  could  not  pass  in  seven  years,  we 
have  run  over  in  seven  days;  and  we  have,  in  that 
time,  engaged  in  four  combats  and  gained  one  great 
battle ;  the  renown  of  our  victories  has  gone  before  us 
to  Potsdam,  and  to  Berlin;  we  have  taken  sixty 
thousand  prisoners,  65  flags,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Quard  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  600 pieces  of  artillery, 
three  fortresses,  and  more  than  twenty  generals.  In 
the  mean  time  more  than  half  of  you  regret  that  yon 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  firing  your  guns.  All 
the  provinces  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  to  the  Oder 
are  in  our  power. 

Soldiers,  the  Busslans  boast  that  they  are  coming  to 
us;  we  will  march  to  meet  them;  we  will  spare  th«m 
half  the  journey ;  we  will  find  Austerlits  again  in  the 
center  of  Prussia.    A  nation  which  has  so  soon  forgot- 
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ten  tb«  genorosity  with  which  it  was  treated  after  that 
battle,  when  iti  emperor,  its  court,  the  wrecks  of  its 
army  had  no  safety  hot  in  capitulation — which  we 
granted  them — is  a  nation  which  does  not  know  how  to 
struggle  with  success  against  us.  While  we  march 
upon  the  Kussians,  new  armies,  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  Empire,  will  soon  take  our  place  in  order  to 
gftard  our  conquests. 

All  of  my  people  are  aroused  and  indignant  at  the 
■bamefnl  capitulation  which  the  Prussian  ministers,  in 
their  inamity,  have  proposed  to  me.  Our  roads  and 
frontier  towns  are  filled  with  conscripts  who  burn  to 
march  in  your  tracks.  We  will  not  hereafter  be  the 
sport  of  a  treacherous  peace,  and  we  will  no  more  lay 
down  our  arms  till  we  ha^e  obliged  the  English — these 
eternal  enemies  of  our  nation — to  renounce  the  project 
of  troubling  the  continent  and  usurping  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  seas. 

Soldiers,  I  can  not  better  express  my  sentiments  than 
to  tell  you  that  I  bear  in  my  heart  for  you  all  the  love 
yoo  always  manifest  toward  jm. 

While  tbe  King  of  Pmssia,  by  virtne  of  the 
annistice  signed  on  the  16th  of  November,  snr- 
rendered  to  France  all  the  places  which  bdonged 
to  her,  Napoleon  halted  and  turned  toward  En- 
gland, which  he  strikes  with  a  proclamation,  in 
default  of  other  arms.  Great  Britain  is  declared 
blockaded;  all  commerce  and  correspondence 
with  the  British  isles  are  interdicted ;  no  letter 
in  the  English  language  is  to  be  carried  in  the 
mail;  every  subject  of  King  Gtoorge,  of  every 
age  and  condition,  who  may  be  found  in  France, 
or  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
by  those  of  our  allies,  is  declared  a  prisoner; 
all  stores,  property,  and  merchandise  belonging 
to  Englishmen  are  prizes;  trade  for  merchan- 
dise belonging  to  England,  •or  for  products  of 
her  manufactories  or  colonies,  is  prohibited. 
FinaUy,  no  vessel  coming  from  England  or  any 
of  her  colonies  will  be  received  in  any  port. 
Then,  when  he  had  thus,  as  political  and  su- 
preme pontiff,  excommunicated  an  entire  king- 
dom, he  named  Gen.  Hullin  (Governor  of  Berlin, 
confirmed  to  the  Prince  of  Hazfeld  his  civil 
command,  and  marched  against  the  Kussians, 
who,  as  at  Austerlitz,  hasten  to  the  aid  of  their 
allies,  and,  as  at  Austerlitz,  arrive  after  they 
are  annihilated.  Napoleon  only  takes  time  to 
send  to  Paris,  where  are  laid  up  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  the  sword  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  his  belt  of  the  Black  Eagle,  his  sash  as 
General,  and  the  standards  which  his  Guard 
bore  in  the  seven  years'  war;  and  leaving  Ber- 
lin on  the  25th  of  November,  he  marches  before 
the  enemy. 

In  front  of  Varsovie  Murat,  Bavoust,  and 
Lannes  encounter  the  Russians.  After  a  light 
engagement  Benigsen  evacuated  the  capital  of 
Poland,  and  the  French  occupied  it.  The  Pol- 
ish people  all  arose  to  favor  the  French,  and  offer 


their  fortune,  blood,  life,  and  only  ask  in  return 
independence.  Napoleon  learns  of  the  first  suc- 
cess at  Posen,  where  he  had  stopped  to  make  a 
king ;  that  king  was  the  old  Elector  of  Saxony, 
whose  crown  he  confirmed. 

The  year  1806  was  closed  by  the.  combats  of 
Pnltusk  and  Golymin,  and  the  year  1807  was 
opened  by  the  battle  of  Eylau — a  strange  bat- 
tle, and  not  decisive,  in  which  the  Russians  lost 
8,000  men,  and  the  French  10,000 ;  where  each 
claimed  the  victory ;  and  the  Czar  caused  a  Te 
Deum  to  be  chanted  for  having  left  in  our  hands 
only  15,000  prisoners,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
seven  standards.  But  as  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  struggle  had  really  been  between  him 
and  Napoleon,  and  he  had  resisted,  he  was  con- 
queror. His  emotions  of  pride  were  short. 
On  the  20th  of  May  Dantzic  was  taken ;  some 
days  after  the  Russians  were  beaten  at  Spanden, 
Domitten,  Altkirchen,  Wolfesdorf,  Gunstadt, 
Hilsberg.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  June,  in  the 
evening,  the  two  annies  found  themselves  in 
battle  array  before  Friedland.  The  next  morn- 
ing a  few  guns  are  heard,  and  Napoleon  marches 
upon  the  enemy,  crying,  "This  day  is  an  auspi- 
cious epoch;  it  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo!" 
As  at  Marengo,  in  fact,  the  battle  was  supreme 
and  definitive:  the  Russians  were  crushed. 
Alexander  left  60,000  men  lying  on  the  battle- 
field, drowned  in  the  AUe,  or  prisoners.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and 
twenty-five  flags  were  the  trophies  of  victory ; 
and  the  wrecks  of  the  army  conquered,  not 
hoping  even  to  resist,  hastened  to  shelter  itself 
by  passing  the  Pegrel,  and  destroying  all  the 
bridges.  Despite  that  precaution  the  French 
passed  the  river  on  the  16th,  and  marched  im- 
mediately upon  the  Niemen,  the  last  barrier 
which  remained  for  Napoleon  to  pass  in  order 
to  carry  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

Then  the  Czar  was  frightened ;  the  prestige  of 
British  seductions  vanished.  He  is  in  the  same 
position  as  after  Austerlitz,  without  the  hope  of 
receiving  aid.  He  takes  the  resolution  of  hu- 
miliating himself  the  second  time.  That  peace 
he  had  so  obstinately  refused,  and  whose  articles 
he  would  dictate,  he  came  now  to  beg  for  him- 
self, and  to  receive  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
queror. On  the  21st  of  June  an  armistice  is 
signed,  and  on  the  22d  the  following  proclama- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  placed  before  the  army : 

SoLPiEBS, — On  the  5th  of  Jnne  we  were  attacked  in 
oar  cantonments  by  the  Russian  army.  The  enemy 
mistook  the  cause  of  our  inactivity ;  he  perceired  too 
late  that  onr  repose  was  that  of  the  lion :  he  repents 
having  forgotten  that  In  the  days  of  Gunstadt,  of 
Heilsberg,  in  that  of  the  ever-memorable  Friedland^ 
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in  a  word,  in  a  campaign  of  ten  days  ve  have  taken  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  serenty  stand- 
ards, killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners  of  60,000  Rus- 
sians, taken  all  the  magazines,  hospitals,  and  ambulances 
of  the  enemy's  army,  the  works  of  Koenigsberg,  the 
▼essels  which  were  in  its  port,  loaded  with  every  spe- 
cies of  munitions  of  war,  160,000  guns  which  England 
sent  to  arm  our  enemies.  From  thi  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula we  have  come  io  those  of  the  Niemen  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  eagle.  You  have  celebrated  at  Austerlits 
the  anniversary  of  the  coronation ;  you  have  this  year 
worthily  celebrated  that  of  Marengo,  which  made  an 
end  to  the  war  of  the  second  coalition.  Frenchmen, 
you  have  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  yourselves  and 
of  me.  You  will  re-enter  France  covered  with  all  your 
laurels,  and  after  having  obtained  a  peace  which  bears 
with  it  the  guarantee  of  its  permanency.  It  is  time 
that  your  country  should  live  in  repose,  sheltered  from 
the  malign  influence  of  England.  My  favors  will  prove 
my  gratitude  and  all  the  extent  of  the  love  I  bear  to  you. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  general  commanding 
the  artillery,  La  Kiboissiere,  built  a  raft  on  the 
Niemen,  and  on  that  a  pavilion  destined  to  re* 
ceive  the  two  emperors :  each  would  proceed  to 
the  place  from  the  bank  \^hich  he  occupied.  On 
the  25th,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  Qrand 
Duke  of  Berg,  Murat,  Marshals  Berthier  and 
Bessieres,  Gen.  Duroc,  and  the  Grand  Equery, 
Gaulaincourt,  quitted  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  pavilion  prepared. 
At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ac- 
companied by  the  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine, 
Gen.-in-Chief  Benigsen,  Prince  Labanon,  Gen. 
Ouwarow,  and  the  Aiddecamp,  Gen.  Count  of 
Lieven,  left  the  right  bank.  The  two  boats 
reached  the  raft  at  the  same  time.  On  coming 
aboard  the  raft  the  two  emperors  embraced  each 
other.  That  greeting  was  the  prelude  to  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  which  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1807. 

Prussia  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westphalia  were 
erected  like  two  fortresses  to  watch  her.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederick-William  would  recognize 
solemnly  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome  as  their 
brothers.  Bonaparte  the  First  Consul  had  cre- 
ated republics— Napoleon  the  Emperor  would 
change  them  into  fieis.  The  heir  of  three  dy- 
nasties who  had  reigned  over  France,  he  wished 
still  to  augment  the  succession  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  Europe  was  forced  to  see  it  done. 

On  the  27th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  after 
having  terminated  that  splendid  campaign,  by  a 
stroke  of  clemency  Napoleon  was,  on  the  return 
to  Paris,  having  no  enemy  but  England — bleed- 
ing and  wounded,  it  is  true,  by  the  defeats  of  her 
allies,  but  always  constant  in  her  hate,  always 
working  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  continent, 
Sweden  and  Portugal. 


By  the  decree  of  Berlin  on  the  continental 
blockade,  England  had  been  placed  under  ban 
in  Europe.  In  the  North  Sea  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain  had  closed  their 
ports,  and  had  engaged  solemnly  not  to  have 
any  commerce  with  her.  There  remained,  as  we 
have  said,  only  Sweden  and  Portugal  Napo- 
leon decided,  by  a  decree  dated  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  that  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign;  and  Alexander,  on  the  27th 
of  September,  engaged  to  march  against  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  One  month  after  the  French  were  at 
Lisbon.  The  invasion  of  Portugal  was  only  the 
introduction  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  where 
Charles  IV  reigned  distracted  by  two  opposing 
powers,  the  favored  Godoy,  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  Ferdinand. 

Attracted  by  the  badly-appointed  armament 
made  by  Godoy  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Prussia,  Napoleon  had  only  just  glanced  at 
Spain ;  but  that  quick,  unperceived  glance  had 
sufficed  to  show  him  there  a  throne  to  be  taken. 
Scarcely  was  he  in  possession  of  Portugal  before 
his  troops  penetrated  the  Peninsula,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  a  maritime  war  and  a  blockade, 
occupied,  at  first,  the  coasts,  then  the  principa] 
places,  then,  at  last,  formed  around  Madiid  a 
circle  which  was  only  to  be  contracted  to  make 
the  French  masters  of  the  capital  in  three  days. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  revolt  broke  out 
against  the  ministry,  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias 
was  proclaimed  king,  under  the  name  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII,  in  the  place  of  his  father :  it  was  all 
that  Napoleon  had  asked. 

As  soon  as  the  French  entered  Madrid  the 
Emperor  hastened  to  Bayonne,  called  to  him  the 
Spanish  princes,  forces  Ferdinand  VII  to  sur- 
render the  crown  to  his  father,  and  sends  him  a 
prisoner  to  Valencia.  Immediately  Charles  IV 
abdicates  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  and  retires  to 
Compiegne.  The  crown  of  Charles  IV  is  decreed 
to  Joseph  by  a  supreme  junto,  by  the  Council 
of  Castile,  and  by  the  Municipality  of  Madrid. 
By  this  change  the  throne  of  Naples  is  made 
vacant ;  Napoleon  places  upon  it  Murat.  There 
are  five  crowns  in  his  family  without  counting 
his  own. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  with  his  power  he  in- 
creased his  trouble.  The  interests  of  Holland 
were  compromised  by  the  blockade.  Austria 
was  humiliated  by  the  creation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg;  Rome  deceived 
in  its  hopes  by  the  refusal  to  restore  to  the 
Holy  See  the  provinces  which  the  Directory  had 
united  to  the  cisalpine  republic;  in  fine,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  violated  in  their  national  affec- 
tions, were  as  echoes  to  the  constantly-resound- 
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ing  appeals  of  England.  A  grand  reaction  was 
organized  on  lU  sides  at  the  same  time,  although 
It  did  not  bn^ak  out  at  onoe,  bat  at  different 
epochs. 

Rome  gave  the  first  example.  On  the  3d  of 
April  the  Legate  of  the  Pope  left  Paris.  Soon 
after  Gen.  Miollis  received  orders  to  occupy 
Rome  with  his  forces.  The  Pope  menaced  our 
troops  with  excommunication,  and  our  troops 
responded  by  seizing  Ancona,  Urbino,  Macerata, 
and  Camerino.  Next  Spain.  Seville,  in  a  pro- 
yincial  junto,  recognized  Ferdinand  YII  as  their 
king,  and  called  to  arms  all  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces which  were  not  occupied;  the  provinces 
revolted,  Oen.  Dupont  laid  down  his  arms,  and 
Joseph  was  forced  to  leave  Madrid. 

Then  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  rebelled  on 
the  16th  of  June  at  Oporto.  Junot,  not  having 
enough  troops  to  preserve  his  conquests,  was 
forced  to  evacuate  by  the  convention  of  Cintra ; 
and  last  of  all  Wellington  occupied  the  country 
with  25,000  men. 

Kapoleon  thought  the  thing  grave  enough  to 
require  his  presence.  He  knew  that  Austria 
was  secretly  arming ;  but  she  could  not  be  ready 
for  a  year.  He  knew  that  Holland  complained 
of  the  ruin  of  her  commerce;  but  as  long  as  she 
confined  herself  to  complaining  he  would  not 
trouble  himself  about  her.  There  remained, 
then,  to  him  some  more  time,  in  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  reconquer  'Portugal  and 
Spain.  Napoleon  departed  to  the  frontiers  of 
Navarre  and  of  Biscay  with  80,000  old  soldiers 
from  Qermany.  The  taking  of  Burgos  was  the 
signal  of  his  arrival.  It  was  followed  by  the 
victory  of  Tudela;  then  the  positions  of  the 
Sonmia  Sierra  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
lance;  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Napoleon 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  Madrid,  preceded  by 
his  proclamation : 

Spaviards, — I  do  Qot  preaent  mytelf  to  yon  as  a 
master,  bat  aa  a  liberator.  I  have  abolished  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  InqaisitioD,  against  which  the  century  and 
Europe  protests.  Priests  ought  to  guide  the  consciences 
of  citizens,  but  ought  not  to  exercise  any  exterior  or 
corporal  jurisdiction.  I  have  suppressed  feudal  rights, 
and  each  one  will  be  able  to  establish  inns,  bakeries, 
mills,  and  fisheries,  and  to  give  free  direction  to  his  in- 
dustry. The  selfishness,  riches,  and  prosperity  of  a 
small  number  of  men  is  a  greater  blight  on  your  agri- 
culture than  the  droughts  of  Summer.  As  there  is  but 
one  God,  there  ought  only  to  be  in  a  State  one  tri- 
bunal of  justice ;  all  special  courts  have  been  usurpa- 
tions, and  are  contrary  to  the  rights  df  the  nation.  I 
have  destroyed  them.  The  present  generation  will  be 
divided  in  its  opinion,  as  it  is  made  too  much  the  sport 
of  passion ;  but  your  posterity  will  bless  me  as  your  re- 
generator ;  they  will  place  in  the  number  of  your  mem- 
orable days  those  in  which  I  have  appeared  among  you, 
and  from  these  days  will  date  the  prosperity  of  Spain. 


Spain,  conquered,  was  mute.  The  Inquisi- 
tion is  reported  to  have  responded  with  the 
following  catechism  in  the  confirmation  of  chil- 
dren: 

"TcU  me,  my  child,  who  art  thour 

"A  Spaniard,  by  the  grace  of  God." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"A  true  man." 

"Who is  the  enemy  of  your  happiness?" 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  French." 

"  How  many  natures  has  he?" 

"  Two ;  a  human  nature  and  a  diabolic." 

"How  many  French  Emperors  are  there?" 

"  One  only,  in  three  deceitful  persons." 

"What  are  their  names?" 

"  Napoleon,  Murat,  and  Manuel  Qodoy." 

"Which  of  the  three  is  the  most  wicked?" 

"  They  are  all  three  equally  so." 

"Whence  is  Napoleon  derived?" 

"  From  sin." 

"Murat?" 

"  From  Napoleon." 

"Godoy?" 

"  From  the  union  of  the  other  two." 

"What  is  the  spirit  of  the  first?" 

"  Pride  and  despotism." 

"Of  the  second?" 

"  Rapine  and  cruelty." 

"Of  the  third?" 

"  Treason,  cupidity,  and  ignorance." 

"Who  are  the  French?" 

"  Ancient  Christians  become  heretics." 

"  Is  it  a  sin  to  put  a  Frenchman  to  death  7" 

"  No,  my  father ;  one  gains  heaven  in  killing 
one  of  these  heretical  dogs." 

"What  punishment  does  a  Spaniard  merit 
who  fails  to  do  his  duty  ?" 

"  The  death  and  infamy  of  a  traitor." 

"  What  can  deliver  us  from  our  enemies  ?" 

"Confidence  in  ourselves  and  our  arms." 

Meantime,  Spain,  pacified  in  appearance, 
obeyed  almost  entirely  its  new  king.  The  hos- 
tile preparations  of  Austria  recalled  Napoleon 
to  Paris.  On  his  return,  the  23d  of  January, 
1809,  he  immediately  demanded  explanations  of 
the  Austrian  embassador;  and,  some  days  after, 
having  rejected  them  as  insufficient,  he  learned 
that,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  army  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  had  passed  the  Jura  and  invaded 
Bavaria.  This  time  it  was  Austria  who  ad- 
vanced upon  us,  and  was  ready  before  France. 
Napoleon  made  an  appeal  to  the  Senate.  On 
the  14th  the  Senate  replied  by  a  law  which  or- 
dered a  levy  of  40,000  men.  On  the  17th  Napo- 
leon was  at  Donawert  in  the  midst  of  his  army. 
On  the  20th  he  gained  the  battle  of  Tann ;  on 
the  21st  that  of  Abensberg ;  on  the  22d  that  of 
Ekmiihl;  on  the  2dd  that  of  Ratisbon;  and 
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on  the  24th  he  addressed  this  proclamation  to 
bis  army : 

SoLDiXBS, — Yoa  have  jastified  m  j  expectations  You 
made  ap  the  want  of  numbers  by  your  bravery ;  you 
have  gloriously  shown  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  legions  of  Caesar  and  armed  mobs  of  Xerxes. 
In  four  days  we  have  triumphed  in  the  battles  of  Faun, 
Abendsberg,  Ekmuhl,  and  in  the  combats  of  Peysing, 
Landshut,  and  Ratisbon.  One  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  forty  standards,  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners 
tell  the  results  of  the  rapidity  of  your  march  and  of 
your  courage.  The  enemy,  infatuated  by  a  perjured 
cabinet,  appeared  to  have  no  remembrance  of  you.  Its 
awakening  has  been  prompt ;  you  have  appeared  more 
terrible  than  ever.  Lately  he  crossed  the  Inn  and  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  our  allies ;  to-day,  defeated  and 
terrified,  he  flies  in  disorder;  already  my  advance 
guard  has  passed  the  Inn.  Before  a  month  we  will  be 
in  Vienna. 

On  the  27th  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate  were 
evacuated;  on  the  3d  of  May  the  Austrians  lost 
the  combat  of  Ebersburg;  on  the  9th  Napoleon 
was  under  the  walls  of  Vienna;  on  the  11th  it 
opened  its  gates;  on  the  13th  Napoleon  made 
his  entrance.  It  was  still  the  time  of  prophe- 
cies. One  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
orders  of  Prince  Charles,  had  retired  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  Napoleon  pursued  them, 
reached  them  on  the  21st  at  Essling,  where 
Massena  changes  his  title  of  Duke  for  that  of 
Prince.  During  the  battle  the  bridges  of  the 
Danube  suddenly  increased;  in  fifteen  days  Ber- 
trand  throws  across  three  new  bridges,  the  first 
of  sixteen  arches,  over  which  three  carriages 
could  pass  abreast;  the  second  on  piles  eight 
feet  long;  the  third  on  bateaux;  and  the  bulle- 
tin of  the  3d  of  July,  dated  Vienna,  announced 
that  there  was  no  more  a  Danube,  as  Louis 
XIX  had  announced  that  there  were  no  more 
Pyrenees. 

In  fact,  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Danube  was 
passed,  on  the  5th  the  battle  of  Engessdorf  was 
gained;  finally,  on  the  7th  the  Austrians  left 
4,000  dead  and  9,000  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  20,000  prisoners,  10 
standards,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  On  the  11th  the  Prince  of 
Lichtenstein  presented  himself  at  the  advanced 
posts  to  ask  a  suspension  of  arms.  He  was  an 
old  acquaintance;  the  next  day  after  Marengo 
he  had  come  charged  with  a  similar  mission. 
On  the  12th  that  suspension  was  agreed  upon 
at  Zuaim. 

Conferences  began  immediately;  they  lasted 
three  months,  during  which  Napoleon  lived  at 
Schoenbrunn,  where  he  escaped,  as  if  by  miracle, 
the  poniard  of  Staps.  Finally,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties  was  signed. 


THE  POET. 


BT  BLLBX  CLEMK9TIMB  HOWABTR. 


I  SAW  upon  th«  path  of  Ufe 

A  stripling  'mid  the  sturdy  throng. 
With  spirit  free  from  worldly  strife. 

And  singing  as  he  passed  along. 
His  lute  hung  lightly  at  his  side, 

And  to  his  touch  made  music  sweet ; 
With  love-braids  were  his  sandals  tied, 

And  flowers  breathed  odors  'neath  his  feet 

He  saw  not  with  his  dreaming  eye 
The  pitying  smile  oi  frown  unkind. 

As  friend  by  friend  passed  quickly  by 
And  left  him  in  the  path  behind. 

One  to  the  land  of  gold  was  bound, 
And  one  went  up  the  hill  of  Fame, 

And  one,  a  youth  with  roses  crowned, 
Passed,  whispering  low  a  loved  one's  name; 

And  then  a  form  of  hate  and  wrath, 
With  heavy  tread,  came  hurrying  by. 

And  dashed  the  stripling  from  his  path 
And  left  him  where  he  fell  to  die. 

Lord,  I  forgive  and  am  forgiven ! 

Thus  cried  the  boy  amid  his  pain ; 
And  with  his  dying  eyes  on  heaven 

He  sang  his  last  triumphant  strain. 
It  reached  the  pilgrim  on  the  hill, 

The  traveler  to  the  gold  land  bound, 
And  touched  with  strong  magnetic  thrill 

The  lover  with  the  roses  crowned. 
Now  in  the  lowly  household  band, 

And  on  the  lofty  hill  of  fame, 
And  in  the  El  Dorado  land 

Those  travelers  preach  the  Savior's  name. 


THBEE  TEAB8  AGO. 


BT    MBBIBA    A.    BABOOCK. 


Shadows,  dark  and  gloomy  shadows, 
Such  as  only  mourners  know. 

Fell  upon  our  cheerful  hearth-stone 
Only  three  short  years  ago. 

We  had  been  so  gay  and  happy 

Ere  war  dealt  the  fatal  blow. 
That  we  scarce  could  bear  unshaken 

All  that  came  three  years  ago. 
Now  our  hearts  are  ever  saddened, 

And  our  tears  as  freely  flow 
As  they  fell  upon  his  coflin 

Only  ttiree  short  years  ago. 
Checkered  sunshine  fall  around  us 

On  his  grave  so  green  and  low, 
But  no  shadow  dims  his  sunlight 

As  it  did  three  years  ago. 
We  alone  are  left  in  shadows 

And  in  darkness  here  below, 
Left  to  mourn  the  free,  glad  spirit 

Lost  to  earth  three  years  ago. 
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BT    BST.    B.    r.    TBrVT,    D.    B. 


KIGHT  THE  TEIBTEENTH. 

IT  is  now  time  to  find  our  beds.  So,  parting 
in  one  of  the  great  halls  with  those  whose 
province  it  is  to  leave  ns,  we  three  gentlemen 
ascend  to  our  apartment,  which,  with  its  ar- 
rangements and  furniture,  must  be  described. 
The  first  thing  we  look  for  is  a  carpet,  and  we 
find  it  in  this  exceptional  case  precisely  as  we 
have  it  in  our  own  country.  The  next  thing  is 
the  great  porcelain  stove ;  and  there  it  stands, 
at  the  middle  of  one  side,  towering  to  near  the 
ceiling  like  a  monument.  Then  we  observe 
chairs  and  sofas  in  great  profusion.  The  chairs 
are  all  upholstered,  and  some  of  them  are  ele- 
gant and  easy,  but  without  rockers.  There  are 
but  few  rocking-chairs  in  Sweden.  They  are 
called  "American  chairs,"  as  if  the  fashion  of 
them  was  learned  in  our  country.  So  far  all  is 
right;  but  where  are  the  beds?  Alas  I  three  of 
these  sofas  are  beds.  They  are  known  as  sofa- 
beds.  But  they  are  only  just  wide  enough  for 
one  person.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  the 
beds  we  have  yet  seen  in  Scandinavia,  and  a 
fact  so  general  must  have  a  reason  and  a  his- 
tory; but  it  is  too  late  at  night  for  philosoph- 
ical discussions,  so  down  we  go  for  a  night's 
rest,  hoping  to  feel  better  in  the  morning. 

Hotel  life  is  always  monotonous,  but  in  Eu- 
rope it  is  vastly  more  so,  for  the  reasons  that 
have  been  named,  than  in  the  United  States.  I 
will  mention  another  reason.  In  our  country 
every  first-class  house  is  furnished  with  a  read- 
ing-room, filled  with  the  leading  newspap'^rs  of 
the  continent.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  reading- 
room,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  periodicals, 
but  it  is  not  free  to  the  guests  of  the  house. 
Nor  can  you  pay  for  its  privileges  by  the  day. 
You  must  buy  a  ticket  of  entrance  for  at  least 
a  month.  This  costs  you  a  little  more  than 
a  dollar  and  thirty  cents.  Nor  is  this  all. 
You  are  admitted  only  by  the  introduction  of 
some  member  of  the  society  that  owns  this  por- 
tion of  the  hotel  establishment.  If  you  read 
the  language  of  the  country  you  can  send  out 
for  a  newspaper,  and  the  servant  gets  one  at 
the  nearest  shop  where  the  news  of  the  day  is 
sold;  but  there  are  no  papers  furnished  in  the 
house,  nor  do  you  ever  see  either  boys  or  men 
selling  newspapers  on  the  streets. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  the  better  class  of  people 
are  generally  educated,  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  understand  the  term  they  do  not  re<td. 

In  a  large  office  doing  a  heavy  business  I 
have  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  have  re- 


ceived the  answer  that  the  office  did  not  "  sup- 
port" one;  that  is,  none  was  received  there. 
During  my  stay  in  the  hotel  I  never  saw  a  per- 
son reading  a  newspaper,  as  every  body  does 
with  us,  while  waiting  for  his  dinner.  Such  a 
thing  probably  does  happen,  but  about  as  often, 
I  think,  as  it  does  not  happen  among  first-class 
people  in  the  United  States.  I  have  visited  at 
many  private  houses  of  the  better  people,  but 
have  yet  to  see  the  first  newspaper,  as  we  see 
them  at  home,  just  read  and  thrown  upon  the 
floor  or  folded  up  and  lying  upon  a  center- 
table.  These  first  families  must  have  them  in 
their  houses,  for  they  generally  are  very  apt  to 
know  by  some  means  the  latest  important  news, 
but  I  imagine  that  newspapers  are  not  very 
plentifully  sold  or  made  in  Sweden.  News  cir- 
culates more  by  word  of  mouth.  As  it  used  to 
be  with  us,  so  it  is  here  now ;  the  first  question 
after  the  friendly  salute  upon  meeting  with  a 
friend  is  in  relation  to  the  news.  We  still 
adhere  to  the  custom  in  America  by  the  force 
of  habit,  but  the  question  has  lost  its  original 
significance.  We  once  intended  to  ask,  as  they 
still  do  in  Sweden,  what  public  events  of  inter- 
est have  occurred.  We  now  wish  to  know,  or 
expect  to  be  informed,  if  any  thing  new  has 
happened  to  the  individual  or  within  his  par- 
ticular field  of  observation.  Scandinavia  in 
this  respect  is  about  where  we  were  fifty  years 
ago,  and  yet  by  nature  and  education  they  are 
an  intellectual  people.  Those  in  the  first  ranks 
of  society  are  educated  with  great  care,  and 
the  common  people  are  decidedly  more  intelli- 
gent and  many  times  better  informed  than  the 
same  classes  in  the  aristocratic  and  arrogant 
triple  realm  of  Britain. 

II.  Before  going  into  the  streets,  after  arriv- 
ing at  our  hotel,  we  were  all  greatly  impressed 
with  the  remarkable  civility  of  the  guests  to 
one  another,  and  our  conclusion  was  that  this 
style  of  residing  together  must  have  had  a 
peculiarly-polishing  influence  upon  their  man- 
ners. But  we  soon  corrected  this  mistake,  for 
we  at  once  discovered  upon  going  out  that  the 
same  extreme  etiquette  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  whole  population. 

When  two  gentlemen  acquaintances  meet 
upon  the  street,  or  see  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  it,  each  takes  his  hat  completely  from 
his  head,  even  if  it  rains,  and  makes  a  genteel 
bow,  accompanying  this  gesture  with  a  down- 
ward flourish  of  the  hat.  He  then  covers  him- 
self^ and,  unless  they  stop  to  talk,  at  once 
passes  on. 

It  will  seem  at  first  thought  that  this  cere- 
mony must  greatly  retard  a  business  man's 
progress  if  he  has  many  acquaintances  to  meet. 
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But  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  whole  affair  is 
dispatched  with  great  promptness,  and  it  is 
worth  something  to  see  with  what  ease  and 
grace  they  do  it.  Kor  is  the  beautiful  custom 
confined  to  the  better  classes.  It  is  common, 
universal  with  every  class.  Servants  take  off 
their  hats  to  servants,  though  I  have  observed 
that  their  salutations  are  a  little  more  curt,  but 
not  a  whit  less  genteel  than  those  of  the  higher 
orders. 

School  children  follow  the  same  fashion. 
When  two  boys  meet,  instead  of  running  up  to 
one  another  without  ceremony,  or  "pitching 
into "  each  other  without  mercy  in  the  way  of 
pulling,  and  making  fun,  and  knocking  off  of 
hats,  they  use  the  same  salutations  as  the  men. 
I  have  walked  a  mile,  and  that  more  than  once, 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  the  children 
salute  each  other  at  the  letting-out  of  school 
when  those  of  different  parishes  met  on  their 
homeward  routes.  In  America,  as  my  reader 
knows,  these  daily  occurrences  are  the  occasions 
of  almost  daily  conflicts,  fktch  little  republi- 
can wants  to  try  the  spunk  of  every  other 
young  republican,  or  he  has  some  old  score  to 
settle  with  every  third  boy  he  meets.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  no  conflicts  of  this  char- 
acter. At  least,  I  have  taken  pains  to  find  one, 
and  so  far  in  vain;  but  instead  of  these  I  have 
always  beheld  the  utmost  politeness  as  well  as 
good-nature;  and  I  have  many  a  time  longed 
for  the  ability  in  some  way  to  transfer  this  cap- 
tivating custom  to  young  and  old  of  the  good 
people  of  my  native  country. 

Of  all  people  in  the  world,  I  fear,  excepting 
only  Englishmen,,  we  are  the  least  civil,  polite, 
polished  in  our  daily  intercourse.  In  some 
parts  of  our  great  country,  and  with  certain 
styles  of  people  every-where,  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent care-for-nothing,  knock-down  roughness 
is  considered  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
expressing  hearty  friendship,  and  we  have  all 
yielded  too  much  to  this  rude  spirit.  If  we  put 
up  a  candidate  for  any  high  public  office,  to 
gain  the  influence  of  those  governed  by  this 
sort  of  rudeness,  we  must  make  him  a  "hard- 
cider  "  man,  or  a  "  rough-and-ready  "  character, 
or  a  "  rail-splitter,"  or  any  thing  else  that  will 
pander  to  this  low  sentiment.  Education  has 
been  doing  much  indirectly  toward  better  taste 
and  manners,  but  we  have  much  to  do  by  direct 
means  before  we  can  reach  a  proper  temper 
upon  this  subject.  The  work  must  be  begun  at 
home.  Parents  must  inculcate  politeness  upon 
their  children.  Here,  in  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
when  a  stranger  calls  upon  a  family  he  is  ex- 
pected to  salute  the  children,  and  they  are 
sure  to  return  his  civilities,  and  even  to  offer 


their  own  if  neglected  in  a  style  absolutely 
charming. 

But,  reader,  it  must  be  related  how  this  spirit 
of  politeness  stands  with  ladies.  We  naturally 
expect  more  of  good  breeding  from  ladies  than 
from  gentlemen:  I  can  not  say,  however,  that 
the  women  here  surpass  the  other  sex  in  these 
accomplishments,  not  because  the  former  are 
not  very  civil,  but  because  it  is  about  impossi- 
ble even  for  a  female  to  outdo  the  general  cus- 
tom. When  two  ladies  meet,  or  when  a  lady 
meets  a  gentleman,  there  are  courtesies  dropped 
in  a  very  easy  and  captivating  manner.  In  the 
latter  case  the  gentleman  keeps  his  hat  off  till 
advised  by  the  lady  to  resume  it,  which  she  is 
sure  to  do  if  the  keeping  of  his  head  naked 
would  be  at  all  liable  to  cause  him  the  least 
risk  or  suffering.  He  will  frequently  insist, 
however,  on  holding  his  hat  before  him,  but 
this,  I  believe,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  hint 
that  he  has  no  time  to  spare  from  previous  en- 
gagements. When  the  gentleman  and  lady 
part  he  again  takes  off  his  hat,  if  he  has  re- 
sumed it,  and  she  drops  a  courtesy,  when  he 
keeps  his  eyes  upon  her  till  she  has  first  turned 
her  back.  It  would  be  great  rudeness  for  him 
to  turn  his  fSeice  from  her  as  long  as  she  still 
looks  toward  him. 

But  the  maximum  of  this  sort  of  etiquette  is 
seen  when  the  King  comes  upon  the  street. 
When  his  carriage  is  passing  any  point  every 
lady  near  drops  this  cunning  little  Scandinavian 
courtesy,  and  every  gentleman  takes  off  his  hat. 
The  King's  habit  is  to  walk  out  every  day  about 
two  o'clock.  Then  the  courtesies  and  the  hats 
drop  as  far  as  he  can  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
and  not  only  so,  but  every  body  stops  till  he  has 
passed  along.  They  do  not  stop  to  gaze.  They 
do  not  gaze.  They  stop  out  of  mere  politeness, 
for  they  wish  to  show  their  respect  to  the  first 
man  among  them.  The  Queen,  too,  both  rides 
and  walks,  and  she  is  greeted  every-where  with 
the  same  civilities,  only  I  have  imagined  they 
were  not  quite  as  hearty  as  those  given  to  his 
Majesty.  This  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
proof,  however,  that  they  are  not  as  polite  to 
ladies  as  to  gentlemen,  for  it  has  just  been  seen 
how  different  is  the  truth ;  but  the  explanation 
of  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  consideration  that  she  is  the  second  person 
in  the  kingdom,  and  then  there  is  the  additional 
recollection  in  the  minds  of  all  these  Lutherans 
that  the  present  Queen  of  Sweden  is  a  Catholic. 

But  I  have  not  yet  followed  this  spirit  of  gen- 
tility to  its  whole  extent.  It  reaches  every- 
where; it  is  witnessed  every-where.  We  natu- 
rally suppose  that  in  the  dusty  traffic  of  this 
world  men  think  but  little  of  politeness.    Here, 
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however,  in  this  Scandinavian  country  the  love 
of  money  has  not  killed  the  gentle  spirit  of  true 
civility.  If  a  person  goes  into  a  store,  whether 
to  ask  a  question  or  to  make  a  purchase,  the 
hats  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  it  at  once  go  off. 
The  visitor  performs  the  same  duty  to  them, 
and  he  is  expected  to  keep  his  hat  from  his  head 
tiU  he  returns  to  the  street,  unless  the  proprie- 
tor or  chief  personage  of  the  shop  requests  him 
to  put  it  back  upon  his  head.  This  request  is 
always  made  if  the  store  or  shop  is  cold,  or  if 
there  is  a  draft  of  air  through  the  room,  or  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  damage  to  the  health  of 
the  person  entering.  An  aged  person,  too,  is 
quite  certain  to  be  solicited  to  cover  his  head  as 
soon  as  the  salutations  of  the  time  have  passed. 
I  have  entered  many  stores,  and  have  never 
been  left  with  my  head  uncovered. 

III.  But  every  one  wishes  among  the  first 
things  in  relation  to  a  strange  people  to  be  told 
how  they  compare  with  other  people  as  to  size, 
form,  complexion,  dress,  and  general  aspect.  -So 
I  must  relate  that  the  Swedes  in  all  these  re- 
spects are  more  like  Americans  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  country  I  have  seen.  They  are 
genuine  Caucasians,  with  but  little  mixture  of 
any  other  race.  They  are,  in  general,  of  large 
dimensions,  round  and  full  in  form,  inclining 
always  to  be  stout  and  fat,  with  light  skin,  hair, 
and  eyes.  I  have  seen  not  one  person  here 
with  red  hair,  and  but  one  with  decidedly  black 
eyes,  though  I  must  have  seen  a  third  or  a  half 
of  the  people  of  the  capital,  and  I  have  traveled 
for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  directly  through 
the  kingdom.  We  have  every  variety  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  Swedish  stamp  is  the 
ground -work  of  our  population,  as  will  by  and 
by  be  shown,  while  we  have  drawn  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  nearly  every  race  and  nation. 
All  complexions,  probably,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Sweden,  but  the  general  style  of  humanity 
here  is  as  I  have  given  it. 

There  is  a  remarkable  robustness  of  face  and 
figure  upon  this  people.  They  seem  to  enjoy, 
as  a  common  thing,  the  most  unbounded  health, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  careful. 

Their  dress  will  require  some  particular  de- 
scription. The  citizens  as  citizens  wear  about 
the  same  style  and  patterns  ad  are  common 
throughout  tiie  United  States;  but  every  third 
man  one  meets  is  not  a  citizen  preeminently, 
but  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  servant,  a  groom,  or 
something  else,  which  requires  a  peculiar  cos- 
tume. Every  hack-driver  has  his  costume,  and 
those  pertaining  to  any  family  of  distinction, 
native  or  foreign,  wear  a  livery  by  which  they 
are  respectively  distinguished.  It  is  a  cap  of  a 
certain  shape,  or  a  hat  with  a  feather  in  it,  or  a 


three-cornered  hat  exactly  like  those  worn  by 
our  old-time  military  officers,  or  a  coat  with 
exceedingly  bright  and  ostentatious  buttons,  or 
two  or  three  of  these  peculiarities  together,  by 
which  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  knows  in  whose 
service  such  a  hackman  performs  his  duties. 

Servant  girls  wear  no  bonnets.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  them,  for  if  they  were  some 
body  might  mistake  one  of  them  for  a  lady. 
They  wear  a  black  half-handkerchief,  as  we 
should  call  it,  drawn  over  the  head  and  tied  or 
pinned  beneath  the  chin,  while  there  is  often  a 
long  fringe  hanging  from  the  rear  and  dangling 
upon  the  neck.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  a  word, 
that  a  person  accustomed  to  the  country  can 
decide  at  once  upon  the  rank  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  he  meets,  for  the  exact  condi- 
tion, and  mostly  the  employments,  of  all  per- 
sons are  represented  in  their  dress. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  respect  to  costume 
which  I  must  not  forget.  Over  all  Europe,  if 
not  throughout  the  world,  the  clergymen  of  a 
State  Church  have  a  style  of  apparel  peculiar  to 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  They  wear  their 
sacerdotal  attire,  whatever  it  may  be,  when 
ministering  in  sacred  things.  Here,  however, 
you  know  a  clergyman  any  where  the  moment 
you  put  your  eyes  upon  him.  His  hat  is  larger 
than  the  people  wear,  his  coat  or  cloak  is  apt  to 
be  moVe  ample,  and  then  the  everlasting  lappets 
hanging  down  in  front  over  the  white  cravat 
inform  you  exactly  that  the  person  wearing 
them  is  on  the  street,  as  in  the  Church,  a  priest. 

There  are  also  some  provincial  costumes  in 
Sweden  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
one  most  prominent  and  the  most  noted  is  that 
of  the  province  of  Dalecarlia.  It  is  not  a  badge 
of  caste,  but  only  of  birthplace,  and  so  may 
more  properly  deserve  our  respect.  The  Dale- 
carlian,  indeed,  is  a  character  to  be  looked  at 
and  studied  wherever  he  may  be  met.  If  a 
man,  and  the  cold  season  of  the  year  is  on  him, 
he  wears  upon  his  head  a  substantial  black  felt 
hat  with  a  generous  brim,  a  close  jacket,  a  pair 
of  rather  short  breeches  with  long  stockings 
reaching  to  the  knee,  a  pair  of  coarse,  heavy- 
soled,  massive  shoes,  each  of  them  after  the 
form  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  with  heavy  irons 
on  the  heels,  and  an  additional  heel  across  the 
hollow  of  the  foot,  and  then,  to  cap  the  whole, 
a  coat  of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  turned  in  to 
keep  him,  as  he  always  seems  to  be,  snug  and 
warm.  If  a  woman,  you  have  a  red  or  White 
crocheted  cap  for  the  head,  a. sort  of  loose  jacket 
or  spencer  for  the  waist,  from  beneath  which 
depends  a  short  petticoat  reaching  a  little  lower 
than  the  knees,  then  the  long  stockings  and 
shoes  of  the  other  sex,  only  not  quite  as  heavy, 
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but  of  the  same  coarse  material,  and  over  all,  as 
with  the  men,  the  thick  and  warm  sheepskin 
sack-coat.  When  dressed  for  a  holiday  or  for 
Church  these  Dalecarlians  thus  attired  are  walk- 
ing-pictures of  the  past,  and  not  at  all  disagree- 
able; but  a  couple  of  them  rambling  through 
the  streets  of  an  American  city  would  have 
half  its  juvenile  population  at  their  heels, 
lliey  attract  no  particular  attention  on  the 
streets  of  Stockhobn,  for  they  are  seen  every 
hour  of  the  day,  but  they  are  constant  subjects, 
even  here,  for  the  painters  of  every  class  and 
school.  They  are  a  people,  too,  very  much 
respected  in  every  part  of  Sweden,  for  it  was  by 
their  prowess,  their  unflinching  patriotism,  and 
indomitable  courage  that  the  great  Gustavus 
the  First  had  the  fortune  to  become  the  savior 
of  his  country. 

IV.  Let  us  enter  now,  reader,  into  one  of 
these  palatial  buildings,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
Swedish  merchant  of  the  first  class,  whom  we 
have  made  our  friend.  He  occupies,  according 
to  the  Swedish  custom,  only  a  single  flat  or 
floor  of  this  great  building,  and  this  is  reached 
by  ascending  through  this  wide  hall  one  flight 
of  massive  stone  steps.  We  must  not  rap  on 
the  large  door  fronting  us  as  we  land,  but  on 
this  smaller  one  at  the  left,  where  the  girl-porter 
of  the  house  keeps  her  stand.  She  at  once 
answers  to  our  call;  the  great  door  comes 
open — or  I  ought  to  say  doors,  for  all  the  out- 
side doors  in  this  country  are  made  double.  In 
the  older  buildings  these  two  doors  are  about  one 
foot  apart,  and  a  person  going  in  must  open  the 
second  before  he  can  shut  the  first.  The  more 
recent  mansions  have  improved  greatly  upon 
this  plan  by  mserting  a  little  narrow  hall  be- 
tween the  doors,  and  in  this  a  visitor  is  ex- 
pected, first  of  all,  to  lay  ofi"  his  overshoes,  coat, 
and  hat  before  the  servant  will  give  him  admis- 
sion to  the  house. 

Having  entered  our*  friend's  dwelling  in  this 
manner,  we  come  at  once  into  the  largest  room, 
in  this  case  about  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size, 
with  a  heavy  extension-table  standing  at  the 
center  of  it,  and  with  a  dresser  on  one  end  and 
a  piano  on  the  other,  but  the  floor  is  "without  a 
carpet.  To  us  Americans,  so  large  a  room  un- 
carpeted  looks  uncomfortable,  and  then  this 
huge  extension-table  is  the  one  on  which  the 
family  take  their  meals.  This,  in  a  word, 
though  the  part  of  the  house  most  exposed,  and 
through  which  every  person  calling  is  admitted 
\^  every  other  portion  of  the  house,  is  the  din- 
jng-room. 

But  having  here  made  our  entrance  we  can 
go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  through  single 
doors  from  the  opposite  sides  of  this  great  room, 


accordingly  as  we  call  to  see  the  gentleman  or 
the  lady  of  this  mansion,  for  on  each  side  there 
is  a  narrow  reception-room,  finely  caipeted  and 
elegantly  Aimished,  and  into  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  we  are  sure  to  be  conducted  by 
the  porteress  to  see  her  master  or  mistress,  as 
we  may  happen  to  request. 

In  our  case  we  wish  to  see  them  both,  so  we 
go  first  into  the  gentleman's  reception-room, 
where  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
articles  of  chairs  and  sofas,  a  bookcase,  a  writ- 
ing-table, a  lounge  or  single  bed,  and  walls 
ornamented  with  all  the  fine  pictures  which  our 
friend  feels  able  or  willing  to  possess.  We  then 
cross  the  dining-room  and  are  admitted  into  the 
ladies'  reception-room,  where  we  have  only  the 
fine  carpet,  a  couple  of  rich  sofas,  a  chair  or 
two  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  a  center-table. 
Here  are  no  books,  nor  any  desks  or  shelves 
made  to  hold  them. 

Both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  speak  a  lit- 
tle English;  they  know  we  have  come  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  Swedish  ways  and  customs, 
and  so,  without  a  solitary  apology,  we  are 
shown  into  every  apartment,  including  the 
wardrobe  and  kitchen.  Persons  of  wealth  have 
generally  little  reason  to  fear  the  exhibition  of 
their  wearing  apparel,  and  as  to  the  kitchen  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with  it,  and  of  course  can  let  us  see  it  with- 
out hesitation.  While  here  we  are  struck  by 
the  multiplicity  of  the  female  servants,  and  we 
venture  to  ask  how  much  a  good  cook  costs 
per  week.  "  We  do  not  hire  them  by  the  week. 
We  are  compelled  by  law  after  a  certain  trial  to 
keep  every  servant  at  least  a  year,  for  which  we 
pay  her  eighty  rix."  That  is,  about  twenty 
dollars  to  a  first-class  cook  per  annum.  Sweden 
is  the  country  for  getting  servants;  they  are 
educated  to  the  business  and  understand  it,  and 
there  is  such  a  desire  among  them  to  go  to  the 
United  States  that  I  think  I  could  ship  ten 
thousand  of  them  to  our  country  within  a  fort^ 
night  did  I  only  have  the  order  for  them  with 
the  money  to  pay  their  passage. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  reflection  I  make 
while  looking  upon  these  curious  ways  and 
customs  of  a  Swedish  kitchen.  On  a  massive 
stone  platform,  with  an  archway  for  holding 
fuel  underneath,  stands  an  iron  stove,  the  pipe  of 
which  runs  up  into  a  vast  opening  covered  by  a 
great  sheet-iron  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
square  tunnel  with  the  little  end  up,  and  when 
the  pipe  reaches  the  termination  oi  the  tunnel 
it  enters  the  flue  which  carries  off  the  smoke. 
This  cap  is  intended  to  gather  into  it  all  the 
steam  and  odors  of  a  kitchen,  and  convey  them 
by  the  side  of  the  pipe  into  the  flue  above,  and 
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thus  save  the  house  from  all  offense  from  this 
class  of  smelb,  and  in  this  respect  it  answers  its 
pnrpose  to  perfection. 

But  the  stove  is  not  always  nor  very  often 
nsed,  even  in  those  kitchens  where  a  stove  is 
found,  for  on  top  of  this  stove  platform,  known 
as  the  fireplace,  stands  a  wronght-iron  grate 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  griddle,  only  heavier, 
and  standing  on  higher  legs,  under  which  a  very 
frugal  fire  is  kindled  of  pine  sticks,  or  pins,  and 
over  which,  with  great  care  and  skill,  all  the 
cookery  is  performed  for  a  large  family.  The 
kettles,  pots,  pans,  and  nearly  every  vessel  of 
the  kitchen,  of  which  the  numbers  and  styles 
are  legion,  are  all  of  copper,  and  when  well 
burnished  and  suspended  about  the  fireplace, 
as  they  always  are  when  not  in  use,  they  afford 
a  singular  spectacle  to  a  person  who  has  seen  no 
kitchens  but  the  more  simple  ones  of  the  United 
States. 

V.  But  we  have  received  a  billet,  reader,  in- 
viting us  t-o  meet  a  few  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  city  at  a  social  dinner  in  precisely  such 
a  mansion  as  the  one  now  described.  Our 
host  is  very  wealthy,  his  merchant  guests  are 
wealthy,  and  we  are  likely,  therefore,  to  witness 
something  characteilstic  of  the  country.  We 
are  requested  to  make  our  appearance  at  four 
o'clock,  and  so,  though  this  same  gentleman 
was  once  behind  his  time  with  us  for  two  days, 
without  making  an  apology,  we  will  set  him  a 
better  example  and  be  prompt  to  the  hour  of 
four. 

We  arrive  not  twenty  seconds  beyond  or 
before  the  minute.  We  are  received,  as  usual, 
by  the  porter,  who  on  this  day  is  not  a  female. 
Our  coats,  hats,  and  overshoes  are  deposited  in 
a  side-room,  set  apart  this  day  especially,  I  im- 
agine, for  this  purpose.  Then  we  pass  through 
two  rooms  successively,  neither  of  which  has  a 
carpet,  into  the  ladies'  reception-room,  for  we 
can  not  in  this  case  get  into  the  gentleman's 
without  passing  through  the  dining-room,  now 
probably  in  full  possession  of  the  servants. 

After  a  formal  and  very  elaborate  introduction 
to  every  person  present,  beginning  with  the  lady 
of  the  house,  t^  is  immediately  served  to  us 
standing,  and  with  the  tea  sandwiches  and  small 
hard  cakes.  Before  I  have  time  in  my  slow  and 
thoughtful  way  of  eating  to  swallow  the  half  of 
what  is  given  me  there  is  a  caU  made  that  din- 
ner is  in  waiting.  So, 'taking  my  arm,  as  the 
stranger  present,  at  the  same  time  handing  his 
wife  to  one  of  his  most  familiar  friends,  the 
master  of  the  house  marches  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion  into  the  great  uncarpeted  but  exceed- 
ingly well  scrubbed  dining-room,  taking  his  seat 
at  the  center  of  one  side  of  the  table,  with  my- 


self at  his  right  hand,  while  his  wife  takes  the 
seat  opposite  to  him  with  her  conductor  at  her 
left. 

This  arrangement  is  a  custom  of  which  the 
reason  is,  that  it  brings  not  only  the  host  and 
hostess  but  the  two  favored  guests  of  the  day 
in  convenient  conversational  opposition  to  one 
another. 

Now  comes  the  important  portion  of  the  en- 
tertainment. We  have  first  soup,  then  fish,  of 
a  kind  not  in  use  in  the  United  States,  but  very 
excellent;  next  nine  courses  of  meat,  with  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  gravies,  salads,  and  veg- 
etables; next  puddings  of  several  sorts,  with 
iced-cream  and  preserved  berries,  one  of  the 
kinds  of  berries  coming  all  the  way  from  Fin- 
land, as  it  grows  no  where  else;  next  apples 
from  America,  figs  from  Smyrna,  grapes  from 
Italy,  and  oranges  as  well  as  other  fruits  from 
the  West  Indies;  next  several  expensive  sorts 
of  drink,  among  which  are  brandy  made  in  the 
country  and  flavored  with  anise-seed,  English 
porter,  Swedish  ale,  and  four  varieties  of  wine, 
not  one  of  them,  I  am  told,  less  expensive  than 
champagne.  Near  each  person's  last  plate — ^the 
last  given  him,  I  mean — ^are  ranged  two  goblets 
for  the  beer  and  porter,  and  wine-glasses  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes  for  the  several  varieties 
of  wine.  To  know  which  glass  to  use  at  the 
proper  time  is  a  branch  of  the  social  science  re- 
quiring instruction  and  experience.  As  I  am 
myself  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject, 
my  glasses  are  filled  for  me  by  my  host,  and 
filled  almost  to  the  brim  in  every  case. 

yi.  But  as  the  drinking  part  of  a  Scandina- 
vian entertainment  is  not  only  a  science  but  an 
institution,  I  must  give  it  the  benefit  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  section.  The  first  thing  in  the 
instance  before  us,  the  host  rises  and  proposes 
the  health  of  the  American  consul,  when  the 
said  gentleman  is  expected  to  receive  the  touch 
of  the  host's  glass,  and  then  the  drinking  salu- 
tation of  all  present,  which  consists  of  their 
waving  their  glasses  toward  his,  he  acknowledg- 
ing their  compliment  by  tipping  his  own  glass 
toward  theirs  successively.  Then  all  must 
empty  their  glasses  to  the  bottom.  Then  the 
host's  health  is  drank,  then,  that  of  the  hostess, 
then  that  of  the  host's  father,  then  that  of  the 
family  physician,  who  is  present,  then  that  of  an 
old  Professor  of  Upsala,  now  a  resident  of 
Stockholm,  and  the  most  learned  man  in  Swe- 
den, and  then  the  health  of  each  guest  promis- 
cuously, as  any  one  happens  to  take  a  fancy,  for 
I  can  no  further  trace  the  system  hitherto  ap- 
parent. 

It  is  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  guests  rise, 
after  the  example  of  the  host  and  hostess,  and 
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proceed  "with  lees  order— of  course — to  the 
ladies'  reception-room,  and  there  they  stand,  or 
lean,  or  sit  and  talk  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  coffee  is  served  to  them  precisely  as  the 
tea  was  served  at  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Then  they  return  to  the  dining- 
room.  The  dinner  table  is  now  all  clear,  but 
there  is  a  multitude  of  bottles,  not  empty  ones, 
upon  a  smaller  table  at  one  side  of  the  room. 
Here  several  of  the  guests  stop  and  drink  a  few 
friendly  toasts,  and  one  of  the  company,  whom 
I  had  noticed  as  drinking  sparingly,  perhaps  in 
preparation  for  the  part  now  to  be  enacted  by 
him,  is  called  out  for  a  Scandinavian  drinking- 
song,  which  is  executed  with  excellent  skill  and 
made  striking  by  a  splendid  voice,  the  burden 
of  which  is,  at  the  end  of  every  stanza,  "  Drink, 
brothers,  but  drink  sparingly /'*  The  singer 
more  than  follows  his  own  counsel;  he  receives 
every  toast  and  every  drinking  salutation  with 
an  empty  glass,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand 
while  singing.  Three  or  four  other  songs  are 
then  called  for  and  executed,  which  I  observe 
the  lady  of  the  house  declined  to  hear,  at  least 
to  be  seen  hearing  them,  and  each  performance 
is  followed  by  toasts  and  a  multitude  of 
"bravos." 

When  an  hour  has  been  devoted  to  this 
"  brotherly  "  exercise,  the  learned  professor  and 
the  family  physician  having  gone  to  meet  other 
engagements,  cigars  are  furnished  to  the  com- 
pany remaining,  when  they  pass  onward  to  the 
gentleman's  reception-room,  where  tables  are 
spread  and  lighted  for  a  game  of  cards.  They 
smoke  and  play,  and  play  and  smoke,  not  for- 
getting, however,  at  the  end  of  every  game  to 
find  some  reason  for  a  social  glass.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  coffee  and  cakes  again  make  their 
appearance,  after  which  the  favored  guests  of 
the  occasion  are  expected  to  take  their  leave, 
first  of  the  host,  then  of  the  hostess,  and  after- 
ward of  each  person  severally ,|  when  all  go  to 
the  cloak-room,  and  thence  to  the  gas-lit  and 
very  brilliant  street. 

YII.  Such  is  a  Swedish  dinner  of  the  first 
class.  But  there  are  those  who  would  like  to 
know  how  an  old  temperance  lecturer  and  a 
clergyman  could  get  along  with  all  this  excess 
of  food  and  drink.  Were  this  inquiry  made 
captiously  or  suspiciously  I  should  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  answer  it,  for  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  offer  no  explanations  to  captious  people, 
but  let  them  think  and  say  just  what  suits  their 
genius.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
entertainment,  and  of  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, which  I  went  there  to  study  and  report, 
to  relate  a  fact  or  two  in  this  connection. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  inform  my 


friends  that,  according  to  my  invariable  coBtom 
at  home,  I  took  my  regular  dinner  in  my  own 
house  before  going  to  this  fisast,  for  I  seldom 
find  any  thing  at  these  displays  simple  enough 
for  my  almost  eremitic  taste. 

As  to  drinking,  the  reader  will  remember  how 
the  Spartans  used  to  di§gust  their  children  with 
intemperance  by  taking  them  to  see  persons  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  I  will  relate  that  my 
early  youth  was  furnished  with  such  lessons  on 
this  vice,  and  these  in  such  close  proximity  to 
my  own  earthly  welfare  that  I  then  conceived 
a  hostility  to  liquor-drinking  which  has  grown 
more  intense  with  every  added  year  of  life.  If 
there  is  any  thing  more  than  all  things  else  that 
makes  me  think  of  hell,  it  is  a  company  of 
human  beings  smoking,  and  singing,  and  empty- 
ing their  cups.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  such 
scenes  where  the  central  figure  was  the  old 
serpent  coiled  around  a  rum-cask ;  and  I  must 
add  that  for  the  last  hour  or  two  of  this  enter- 
tainment I  have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  cold,  creeping,  slippery  folds  and  fiery 
tongue  of  the  subtile  enemy  of  mankind  wind- 
ing himself  around  the  wine-bottles. 

At  the  table  I  did  not,  I  would  not,  drink. 
Perceiving  this  lack  of  ceremony,  my  host 
opeidy  informed  me  that  I  gave  him  cause  of 
offense  by  not  drinking  when  my  health  was 
given.  "  If  health  is  the  end  aimed  at,"  I  re- 
plied, "  there  is  less  of  it  in  brandy  than  there 
is  in  water."  Soon  afterward  I  was  again  re- 
minded of  my  abstemiousness  in  still  more 
pointed  language,  which,  however,  I  very  de- 
cidedly but  politely  parried.  When  visited 
with  the  third  reproof,  my  host  this  time  rising 
to  his  feet  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  what  he 
said,  I  replied  by  stating  my  position  at  home 
on  the  temperance  question,  and  by  a  brief 
argument  on  the  general  subject,  which  silenced 
the  table,  so  £&r  as  I  was  concerned,  in  respect 
to  following  the  Swedish  customs. 

When  first  arrived  in  Stockholm  I  was  told 
by  a  good  Christian  lady,  who  moves  only  in 
the  highest  circles,  that  no  American  can  go 
into  society  here  without  gradually  declining 
into  evil  habits.  I  answered  her  that  I  had  re- 
solved within  myself  before  leaving  home  to 
follow  no  practices  in  Europe  to  which  I  had  not 
been  accustomed  in  my  native  country.  She 
thought  I  would  have  to  renounce  society,  then, 
altogether.  Perhaps  this  may  be  true  in  respect 
to  such  society  as  I  have  here  described;  but 
there  would  be  no  loss  to  me  in  this,  for  long 
before  this  entertainment  had  concluded  I  had 
suffered  pain  enough  to  last  me  for  a  lifetime. 

"O,  mftdneu!  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health. 
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Whtto  God,  with  ihm»  forbidden,  mada  choiee  to  nar 
HU  Mightjf  Champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whoae  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook  !" 

But  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and  we  will, 
therefore,  reader,  retire  to  rest  and  continue  to 
recall  the  mann^v  and  cuatoms  of  the  Scandi- 
navians in  our  next  Boreal  Night. 


lATRASJSE,  WIFE  OF  HSnT,  PSDrOB  OF 
BGHWA&TZBUBa. 


BT   HOV.  O.   p.   BI80IWAT. 


GOD,  in  his  providence,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Refonnation,  raised  up  instruments  for 
its  promotion  in  Germany;  and  among  these 
was  a  number  of  noble  ladies.  Katharine  of 
Schwartzburg  was  one  of  this  illustrious  num- 
ber ;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  her  history  re- 
main. These,  however,  illustrate  her  intrepidity, 
patriotism,  her  Christian  resolution,  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  persecuted  reformers,  and  establish 
her  title  to  the  noble  surname  of  the  "  Heroic,'* 
with  which  she  was  honored  by  her  cotempora- 
ries. 

This  lady  was  the  third  daughter  of  William 
VII — a  German  count — ^and  both  her  father  and 
mother's  family  were  remarkable  for  their  devo- 
tion to  Popery.  He  devoted  three  of  his  sons 
to  the  Church;  but,  at  length,  he  participated 
in  the  surrounding  light  of  the  Beformation, 
and  united,  with  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  general 
revolt  from  Popish  rule.  Next,  he  introduced 
the  new  doctrines  into  his  dominions,  and  with 
utmost  constancy  maintained  them  to  his  death. 

Katharine  was  bom  Jan.  5,  1509,  and  was 
strictly  educated  in  the  Romish  religion;  but 
with  her  father  renounced  Bomanism ;  and  early 
marrying  a  German  prince,  joyfully  united  with 
him  in  promoting  the  Reformed  faith.  This 
happy  Christian  union  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion; but  after  his  death  she  steadfastly  con- 
tinued to  advance  the  good  work  which  he  had 
auspiciously  commenced.  She  abolished  mona- 
chism,  and  reformed  the  system  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  her  territories. 

Vfe  find  honorable  testimony  of  her  magnani- 
mous and  patriotic  zeal  for  the  safety  and  rights 
of  her  subjects,  in  an  event  which  occurred — 
1547 — during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  After  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg  that  monarch,  with  his 
troops,  was  on  the  way  to  Franconia,  and  by 
the  castle  where  Katharine  resided,  on  the  river 
Saale.  As  his  soldiers  had  often  perpetrated  the 
most  dreadful  barbarities,  she  became  alarmed, 
and  besought  the  Emperor  to  protect  herself 


and  subjects.  In  reply  he  pledged  his  royal 
word  that  a  sacred  respect  should  be  paid  by  his 
army  to  life  and  property  in  their  march  through 
her  territories.  Still  she  dreaded  lawless  mili* 
tary  pillage,  and  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
through  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  to  pass 
permission  to  store  their  most  valuable  articles 
in  her  castle  of  Budolstadt. 

The  "Bloody  Duke  of  Alva,"  as  he  was 
called — ^the  Spanish  General — a^.oompanied  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  sons,  when 
they  approached  Budolstadt,  sent  a  messenger  to 
Katharine,  respectfully  requesting  that  himself 
and  officers  might  have  the  honor  of  breakfast- 
ing at  the  castle.  Alva  and  Brunswick  had 
earned  for  themselves  a  reputation  of  the  deep* 
est  infamy,  and  their  very  names  inspired  uni- 
versal terror.  Both  were  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  reformers,  and  their  cruelties  to  them 
vastly  exceeded  in  ferocity  those  perpetrated 
upon  ordinary  victims.  Alva*  had  become  a 
hardened,  sanguinary  character,  and  accustomed 
to  inflict  human  suffering  in  every  form  of  hor- 
ror with  remorseless  indifference.  We  can  well 
imagine,  then,  that  these  bloody  men  were  not 
guests  which  Katharine  liked  to  entertain. 
"Tell  the  Duke  of  Alva,"  said  she  to  his  mes- 
senger, "  that  he  and  the  other  officers  will  be  wel- 
come to  my  castle,  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
decent  entertainment,  and  that  what  my  house 
can  supply  shall  be  cordially  given  them.  But 
at  the  same  time  remind  them  of  the  letters  of 
protection  I  have  received  from  the  Emperor, 
and  let  them  know  that  I  expect  them  strictly 
to  observe,  both  toward  myself  and  my  people, 
the  plighted  (Biih  of  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

Having  arrived  at  the  castle  Katharine  gave  the 
officers  a  very  friendly  reception  with  a  well-fur- 
nished table.  Scarcely  had  they  sat  down  to 
breakfast  before  a  courier  arrived  with  the  news 
that  the  Spanish  soldiers,  passing  through  some 
neighboring  villages,  had  used  violence,  and  had 
driven  away  the  cattle  of  the  peasantry.  Katha- 
rine ininiediately  ordered  her  household  servants 
to  arm  themselves  and  bolt  the  castle's  gates; 
and  then  entering  the  hall  where  the  officers 
still  were,  she  complained  of  the  wrong  done 
to  her  and  her  subjects.  "I  am  sorry,"  she 
continued,  "to  have  to  complain  that  the  let- 
ters of  protection  with  which  the  Emperor  has 
favored  me  have  been  scandalously  violated. 
Your  soldiers  have  been  invading  and  carrying 
off  the  property  of  my  peasantry.  Such  conduct 
as  this  can  not  surely  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion. My  duty  is  to  take  care  that  they  suffer 
no  loss,  and  I  hope  you  will  support  me  in  see« 
ing  reparation  done  them."  The  officers,  laugh- 
ing, replied  that  small  disasters  of  this  kind  were 
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among  the  common  occnrrences  in  war,  and  nn- 
avoidable  in  the  march  of  an  army."  "That 
remains  to  be  seen/'  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
ondissembled  indignation  at  this  arbitrary  re- 
ply to  settle  the  question  of  right  and  wrong — 
**that  remains  to  be  seen.  My  peasantry  mnst 
again  have  their  own,  or,"  raising  her  voice  in  < 
threatening,  resentful  violence,  "Frineea^  blood 
shall  go  for  oxen's  blood  /'*  With  this  brief  dec- 
laration she  left  the  hall,  not  remaining  to  re- 
monstrate with  them  on  the  side  of  justice. 
She  was  too  much  excited  to  do  this,  both  at  the 
conduct  of  soldiers  and  their  officers. 

In  a  few  minutes  her  householders,  now 
armed,  entered  the  breakfast-hall,  and  with  def- 
erence took  their  station  behind  the  chairs  of  the 
guests.  The  Duke  of  Alva  changed  color  at 
this  warlike  exhibition,  and  the  officers  looked 
at  one  another  in  silent  astonishment.  They 
now  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  determination 
of  Katharine,  and  they  saw  the  prospect  of  a 
personal  contest  if  they  persevered  in  vindica- 
ting the  outrages  of  their  soldiers.  Thus  cut  off 
from  their  men,  and  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers  well  armed,  what  could  they  do  but 
to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  to  propitiate  the 
insulted  hostess?  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  by  loud  laughter. 
Not  intimidated  at  the  menacing  attitude  of 
Katharine,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  speak  of 
the  affair  with  good  humor,  pronouncing  a  high 
compliment  upon  her  maternal  solicitude  for  the 
wel^re  of  her  people,  with  her  own  determined 
courage.  Matters  were  soon  properly  adjusted. 
The  stolen  cattle  were  delivered  to  the  owners, 
with  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  against  any 
further  molestation  of  the  subjects  of  this  hon- 
orable Princess.  Then  she  courteously  thanked 
her  guests,  who,  in  their  turn,  acknowledged  the 
hospitable  reception  they  had  enjoyed,  taking 
leave  of  her  with  warm  expressions  of  regard 
and  respect. 

Doubtless  this  bold  adventure  gained  for 
Katharine  the  honorable  surname  of  "the  h£- 
BOio."  Her  castle  at  Rudoletadt  afterward  enter- 
tained many  guests  of  quite  a  different  char- 
acter. In  her  day,  when  the  German  reformers 
were  proscribed  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  from 
place  to  place,  she  offered  protection  to  many 
of  their  preachers,  and  thus  rescued  them  out 
of  the  executioner's  hands.  Becoming  her  guests 
they  found  in  her  castle  a  hospitable  and  safe 
asylum.  Gaspar  Aquila  was  among  these  refu- 
gees, who,  in  early  life,  was  chaplain  to  one  of 
Charles  the  Fifth's  regiments  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Refusing  to  baptize  a  cannon-ball,  he 
was  put  into  the  mortar  by  the  bloodthirsty 
soldiers  to  be  shot  into  the  aii^— a  horrid  fate 


which  he  escaped  from  the  powder  not  explod- 
ing. Charles,  the  Emperor,  at  last  offered,  as  a 
price,  5,000  florins  for  his  head;  but  Katharine 
allowed  him  to  be  conveyed  secretly  to  her  cas- 
tle. There  he  was  conc€»aled  many  months,  till 
the  storm  of  persecution  had  passed  away. 

During  her  life  Katharine  was  regarded  as  the 
benefactress  of  her  people.  She  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1567,  aged  fifty-eight — ^having  faithfully 
discharged  the  duties  of  her  government  twenty- 
nine  years.  This  excellent  royal  lady  secured 
the  grateful  prayers  and  benedictions  of  her 
land;  and  attended  by  an  honorable  companyi 
her  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church 
at  Budolstadt. 


aooD-viaHT. 


BT    LUSLLA    CLABK. 


Good-hiort!    Life  is  not  long. 

And  brief  is  pain ; 
Good-night,  good-night  for  aye, 

Our  souls  are  twain. 
The  morning  light  of  faith 

Has  darkened  soon ; 
Not  every  rosy  dawn 

Heralds  clear  noon. 

6o  sundered  are  our  souls, 

Since  trust  is  o'er ; 
No  boundless  ocean  breadths 

Could  part  us  more. 

Our  daily  paths  may  meet, 

But  nevermore 
Our  hearts'  calm-flowing  waves 

Will  touch  the  shore 
Of  passionate  speech — ^no  breath 

From  quiet  isles 
Of  our  souls'  tropic  seaS"-> 

No  swift,  glad  smiles 
Shall  Uossom  o'er  our  words— 

Our  words  so  coid ; 
No  hand  of  magic  power 

Can  ever  mold 
To  one  sweet  law  our  soul»— 

And  so,  Good-night ! 
It  need  not  make  us  sad, 

God's  ways  are  right. 
He  never  placed  the  badge. 

Upon  our  souls, 
Of  kinship — Be  content — 

An  ocean  rolls 
Between  us  two — "What  then  ? 

Life  is  not  long  — 
Will  Death  not  strike  the  key 

To  some  new  song? 
Who  knows?    But  we '11  not  weep— 

The  cause  is  light : 
We  have  no  faith  to  keep. 

And  so.  Good-night  I 
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KEMOSIES  OF  SOKEi 


BT    BST.    m.    B.    WSLOI 


HIGH  MASS  AT  THE  8I8TINB  CHAFBL,  KOV.  1ST. 

r!l  Rome  one  ia  every-where  confronted  by 
Catholicism.  Pope,  and  cardinals,  and  priests, 
and  processions  proclaim  it.  Cbnrches,  and  col- 
leges, and  chapels,  and  celebrations  surronnd  him 
with  its  memorials.  Monuments,  and  museums 
of  art,  even  sculpture,  and  painting  recall  it,  for 
they  are  compelled  to  minister  to  it  their  united 
senrice.  I  had  been  in  Rome  but  a  few  days, 
although  subsequently  I  remained  there  several 
months.  The  next  day  after  my  arrival  the 
Pope  returned  to  the  city  fiom  his  Summer 
vacation  at  the  castle  of  Oondolpho.  His  first 
public  appearance  after  his  return  was  at  the 
celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
on  the  first  of  November.  For  at  least  two 
reasons  I  wished  to  attend  this  service.  One 
was  to  witness  the  Catholic  pageant,  the  other 
to  see  the  celebrated  chapel,  which,  since 
1473,  when  it  was  erected  by  Pope  Siztus 
IV,  in  honor  of  whom  it  was  named,  it  has 
not  ceased  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Four  Americans  of  us  stopping  at  the 
same  hotel  concluded  to  go  over  in  company. 
But  an  indispensable  requisit-e  was  that  we 
should  be  dressed  in  black.  Our  friend  from 
Philadelphia,  not  having  an  article  of  that 
color,  was  compelled  to  hurry  out  and  rent  a 
suit  of  black  for  two  or  three  hours  the  next 
day  at  the  moderate  chaise  of  one  dollar.  The 
rest  of  us  had  black,  but  alas!  we  had  only 
frock  coats,  and  these  would  not  answer.  It 
was  suggested,  however,  that  we  might  compro- 
mise the  matter  by  carefully  pinning  up  the 
skirts,  and  so  make  the  Papal  guard  believe 
they  were  drees  coats.  Acting  upon  this  sug- 
gestion, we  occupied  the  morning  in  attempts 
and  failures  to  transform  our  coats  till  we  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  at  least  they  did  not  resem- 
ble frock  coats,  and  at  the  hour  of  nine  we  set 
out  for  the  Sistine  Chapel.  We  found  the  doors 
closed  and  a  number  waiting.  We  had  grown 
observant,  and  noticed  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  many  of  the  coats,  more  or  less  resembling 
our  own.  We  observed  also  that  most  of  the 
ladies,  though  not  all,  wore  black  dresses  and 
black  vails.  Presently  the  doors  were  thrown 
open.  The  ladies  were  admitted  first — ^that  is, 
those  in  black  dresses  who  had  on  the  indis- 
pensable black  vail.  A  number  were  found 
wanting  in  these  respects,  and  so  were  excluded. 
Then  oame  the  gentlemen  in  something  of  a 
hurry.  The  dress  coats  had  an  easy  time  of  it. 
The  frock  coats  that  were  well  pinned  ''  passed 


muster."  But  woe  to  him  who  had  been  sparing 
of  pins,  or  him  whose  skirts  had  lost  any  of 
these  little  supports  along  the  way  or  in  the 
crowd,  or  whose  brevit}^  or  prolixity  spoiled  the 
proportions  and  exposed  the  fallacy.  Some  of 
these  victims  of  misfortune  were  detected  by 
the  watchful  doorkeepers  and  sent  back  to  med- 
itate on  the  religious  importance  of  a  pin  or  the 
moral  bearing  of  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  sin 
per  8e  of  being  too  short  or  too  tall.  Among 
these  was  one  of  our  number,  who  committed 
the  fatal  ofiense  of  being  so  tall  as  to  show  that 
his  coat,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  drees  coat. 

What  could  be  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
such  a  silly  requisition  we  could  never  imagine, 
for  the  Pope  was  dressed  in  white  and  the  car- 
dinals in  scarlet,  save  two  or  three  who  wore 
black;  and  Pope,  cardinals,  priests,  monks,  stu- 
dents, all  wore  frocks  or  gowns  that  swept  their 
feet — ^the  cardinals  with  trails  as  long  as  them- 
selves, that  required  each  a  servant  or  two  to 
carry  them.  Such  an  exclusive  arrangement 
would  be  ludicrous  at  even  a  social  gathering, 
if  any  thing  important  were  involved;  but 
when  made  an  indispensable  requisite  for  ad- 
mission to  a  religious  service,  the  folly  becomes 
an  outrage  upon  religion  itself,  and  upon  its 
Divine  Author.  At  once  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
would  not  only  affect  the  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public — ^that  is  perhaps  its  slightest 
offense— but  also  the  convenience  of  citizens, 
and  actually  exclude  "  the  poor,"  who  are  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  divine  provision.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  true  religion  that  it "  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  The  contrast  is  evi- 
dent between  the  Scripture  rule  and  the  Papal 
practice. 

Having  effected  an  entrance,  our  next  object 
was  to  secure  a  good  point  of  observation.  In 
this  respect  we  were  peculiarly  fortunate.  Pass- 
ing directly  along  the  aisle — ^there  is  but  one  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel — we  found  a  vacant  place 
where  the  Pope's  body-guard  is  stationed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  aisle.  At  this  point  the  aisle 
spreads  out  into  an  open  space  almost  the  width 
of  the  chapel,  till  it  meets  the  rows  of  car- 
dinals' seats,  thus  forming  what  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  chancel  between  the  audience 
and  the  high  altar.  The  rows  of  cardinals' 
seats  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  this  chan- 
cel, and  run  from  the  high  altar  to  the  seats 
for  the  audience,  so  as  to  meet  them  at  right 
angles.  I  stood,  as  did  most  of  the  gentle- 
men— ^those  at  least  who  were  at  all  curious 
to  study  this  Catholic  pageant  and  witness  the 
peculiarities  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
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THE   LADIES*   REPOSITOBY. 


Churcli  in  the  Pope's  chapel,  the  famous  and 
fashionable  Sistine. 

The  audience  had  assembled.  After  waiting 
a  little  time  the  cardinals  began  to  arrive  one 
after  another.  The  Cardinal  of  the  Propaganda 
came  first.  I  was  told  that  he  is  a  nephew  of 
the  Pope.  He  is  fine  looking,  and  seems  to  be 
aware  of  it.  Then  came  the  aged  Cardinal  of 
the  Hospital;  then  the  Dominican  Cardinal, 
who  had  resided  at  Bologna,  but  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  revolution  to  take  "  leave  of  ab- 
sence." The  reason  of  this  hasty  removal  he 
did  not  see  fit  to  give  to  the  public.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  black  robe  with  a  white  silk  cape. 
He  seemed  but  little  benefited  by  adversity, 
but  bore  himself  proudly  and  imperiously  like 
a  master.  This  had  probably  grown  into  a 
habit.  Perhaps  he  "puts  on  airs"  to  make 
amends  for  his  humiliation. 

Most  of  the  cardinals  wore  a  splendid  scarlet 
silk  robe  and  cape.  Each  had  an  attendant — a 
priest  young  or  old.  Each  as  he  entered  the 
chancel  kneeled  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  This 
was  effected  with  some  difficulty  because  of  the 
splendid  inconvenience  of  his  dress.  The  serv* 
ant  had  to  be  prompt  in  lifting  his  scarlet  robe, 
afterward  assisting  him  to  rise,  and  then  bear- 
ing his  long  trail  as  he  walked  in  mi^esty  to  his 
elevated  seat.  The  servant  then  seated  himself 
immediately  before  his  master  at  his  feet. 

This  was  the  order  throughout,  till  the  long 
seats  were  filled  with  richly-robed  cardinals  and 
servants  at  their  feet.  The  Capuchin  Cardinal 
alone  of  all  the  number  wore  whiskers.  Thene, 
as  they  were  white  and  long,  gave  him  a  patri- 
archal appearance  even  among  "the  fathers." 
As  one  after  another  had  kneeled  and  risen  he 
bowed  to  each  row  of  cardinals,  they  in  turn 
rising  to  receive  him,  and  bowing.  Sometimes 
all  arose,  sometimes  only  a  few,  as  the  cardinal 
was  powerful  and  popular  or  otherwise.  I 
noticed  that  but  few  arose  to  receive  AntoneUi, 
not  because  he  was  wanting  in  power,  but  in 
popularity;  but  all  arose  to  receive  the  two 
French  cardinals.  The  cardinals  all  having  as- 
sembled in  their  places,  there  followed  a  period 
of  silent  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  sov- 
ereign Pontiff.  This  period  promising  to  be 
longer  than  I  could  afford  to  lose  in  such  wait- 
ing, I  improved  the  time  in  looking  about  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  of  course  retaining  my  position. 
I  knew  its  length  was  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  and  its  width  forty-five  feet. 
It  did  not  appear  to  be  so  large,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  filled  with 
paintings,  and  altars,  and  galleries,  and  people. 
It  is  a  lofty,  oblong  hall.  A  gallery  extends 
around  three  of  its  sides.    The  lower  part  of 


the  walls  is  painted  with  representations  of 
drapery,  the  upper  part  with  remarkable  fres- 
coes of  the  fiffceenth  century.  These  can  have 
little  attraction  for  any  one  except  in  historic 
interest,  and  little  of  that  for  me,  as  just  then 
I  did  not  care  to  study  Papal  history.  A  pass- 
ing glance  sufficed  for  the  drapery,  the  frescoes 
on  the  walls,  and  the  small  rich  choir  at  my 
right,  filled  with  the  finest  singers  in  Rome, 
gayly  dressed  in  s^iirlet  and  laoe.  Let  no  one 
infer  from  this  last  word  that  ladies  were  there. 

0  no.  Ecclesiastical  etiquette  could  not  toler- 
ate such  a  gross  impropriety  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Papal  modesty  would  be  shocked  by 
such  an  outrage.  The  priestly  purity  of  celib- 
acy pervades  even  the  choir  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  to  exclude  all  female 
music  from  the  volume  of  its  praises.  Eagerly 
my  eyes  hasten  to  the  great  attraction  of  this 
magnificent  chapel — the  world-renowned  fres- 
coes by  Michael  Angelo  that  line  the  roof  of  the 
chapel  and  cover  the  wall  behind  the  high  altar 
fronting  the  audience.  The  flat  central  part  of 
the  roof  is  adorned  with  representations  of 
Scripture  scenes  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge. 
It  is  hazardous  for  an  artist  to  undertake  such  a 
task,  especially  to  represent  the  creation  of  light 
and  darkness,  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of 
man  and  woman,  with  all  the  train  of  wonders 
including  the  deluge.  But  the  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo  succeeded.  The  representations  seem 
inspired  with  life,  and  Scripture  scenes  in  all 
their  grandeur  open  upon  the  admiring  view 
Along  the  curved  part  of  the  ceiling  are  altern- 
ate paintings  of  prophets  and  sybils — Christian 
and  heathen,  a  strange  commingling — ^twelve  in 
number.  Some  one  has  said  that  "the  sybils 
embody  all  that  is  majestic  and  graceful  in 
woman,  and  the  prophets  are  full  of  inspira- 
tion." In  frankness,  I  was  not  so  favorably  im- 
pressed. The  first  statement  in  this  quotation 
seems  to  me  an  exaggeration.  "Majesty"  is 
there  if  you  please,  but  the  "grace"  I  could  not 
discover — certainly  not  "all"  the  grace  of 
woman.  And  is  majesty  the  feminine  quality 
that  should  predominate  in  a  representation  of 
woman,  especially  in  the  presence  of  man  who, 
by  the  demand  of  art  as  well  as  of  truth,  should 
in  such  a  representation  be  clothed  with  majesty? 

1  am  merely  repeating  the  question  which  was 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  brief  and  too  hur- 
ried view.  The  sybils  do  not  possess  beauty 
like  those  of  Guercino  or  Dolce  at  Florence,  nor 
Domenichino's  or  Raphael's  at  Rome,  but  they 
have  vigor  of  expression.  In  this  Michael  An- 
gelo never  fails.  Each  figuz  s,  be  it  sybil  or 
prophet,  seems  charged  with  some  distinct  and 
mighty  mission,  and  intent  upon  the  announce- 
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ment.  Their  eyes  flash  down  upon  yon  from 
above  tiU  you  tremble  beneath  the  concentrated 
gaze  and  fear  to  look  np  again.  You  lEire  im- 
pressed with  the  consciouBness  that  the  roof 
which  covers  yon  is  pervaded  with  the  Com- 
bined majesty  of  wondrous  scenes  and  inspired 
forms.  This  impression  is  a  favorable  introduc- 
tion, and  prepares  one  for  the  higher  majesty 
that  awaits  him,  as  he  turns  his  eyes  to  the 
altar  and  looks  upon  the  fresco  of  the  "Last 
Judgment."  This  stretches  across  the  wholB 
width  of  the  Chapel,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
sixty  feet  in  hight.  Among  all  the  paintings 
by  Michael  Angelo  this  is  the  crowning  work. 
In  this  there  is  more  than  beauty  of  coloring  or 
force  of  expression — ^there  is  overpowering  sub- 
limity. The  accumulated  grandeur  and  solem- 
nity of  that  awful  day,  conceived  as  they  could 
be  only  by  a  powerful  mind,  are  transferred  to 
the  canvas;  and  there  they  meet  your  gaze  and 
subdue  it.  You  turn  away  for  relief.  It  is 
only  fov  a  moment.  You  feel  a  mysterious  at- 
traction that  you  can  not  resist;  and  again  as 
if  enchained  you  gaze  upon  the  majestic  scene. 
The  Almighty  Savior  is  seated  upon  the 
throne  of  judgment.  Round  about  him  are 
thousands  of  angels,  who  fly  to  execute  his  high 
behests.  The  judgment  is  set  and  the  books 
are  opened.  Yonder  the  dead  are  rising  from 
their  graves ;  death  and  hell  are  giving  up  their 
dead.  The  infinite  Judge  extends  his  hand  as 
in  the  act  of  condemnation,  and  this  immense 
throng  separate  to  right  and  left.  On  the  left 
is  represented  the  fall  of  the  damned  amid  the 
rage  of  devils  and  all  the  accumulation  of  woe. 
Here  is  manifest  the  terrible  might  of  the  great 
genius.  The  greatest  poet  of  Italy  furnished 
the  conception  in  the  first  part  of  his  poem, 
"  The  Inferno."  The  artist,  with  genius  nowise 
inferior,  has  seized  upon  this  conception  of 
Dante,  and  given  it  embodiment  on  canvas. 
No  one  can  gaze  upon  it  without  a  feeling  of 
horror.  If  there  be,  however,  any  objection,  it 
can  not  lie  against  the  artist.  He  represents 
the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  Church.  That 
he  has  represented  it  strongly  and  well  no  one 
can  question,  and  no  one  should  blame.  We 
confess,  however,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  turn 
from  this  painfal  scene,  to  behold  the  glory  in- 
effable opening  to  receive  the  righteous,  and  the 
convoy  of  angels  hastening  to  bear  them  thither. 
The  contrast,  as  we  dwelt  upon  it,  increased 
our  admiration  of  the  mighty  genius  that  could 
group  in  the  same  picture  such  infinite  oppo- 
ntes,  and  express  each  in  such  perfection. 

But  suddenly  the  surrounding  silence  was 
broken,  and  my  reverie  ended.  At  one  extreme 
ity  of  the  chapel  the  massive  doors  were  thrown 
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open,  and  the  Papal  life-guards  oame  dashing 
in,  displacing  the  others,  and  pressing  us  who 
were  in  front  a  little  backward.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  the  Pope,  who  im- 
mediately entered  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Chapel  beside  the  high  altar.  He  was  robed 
in  white  satin,  lavishly  adorned  with  golden 
ornaments.  He  wore  the  Papal  tiara  as  he  en- 
tered, and  the  large  golden  cross  was  borne  be- 
fore him.  A  large  company  of  servants — some 
of  them  apparently  of  his  own  age— attended 
him.  He  first  turned  to  the  left,  where  was  a 
side-table,  or  altar,  and  candles  burning.  The 
tiara  was  then  removed  and  suspended  before 
the  high  altar,  and  the  crown  was  placed  upon 
his  head.  With  this  he  oame  to  the  center  of 
the  chancel  and  kneeled  before  the  high  altar, 
when  the  crown  was  removed  and  hung  beside 
the  tiara,  and  a  miter — ^apparently  a  golden 
miter — was  placed  upon  his  head.  He  then 
moved  to  the  right,  across  the  room,  and  took 
the  Pontifical  chair — ^large,  highly  decorated, 
and  raised  upon  a  platform  to  command  a  view 
of  the  audience.  Various  services  were  then 
performed,  which  I  need  but  indicate.  The 
choir  sang  as  if  in  jubilee;  the  Pope  read  and 
prayed;  the  Cardinals  came  forward,  one  by  one, 
with  long,  scarlet  robes  trailing  behind,  mounted 
the  platform,  and  with  pretended  fondness  kissed 
the  Pope's  hand.  After  this  dignified  perform- 
ance they  marched  back  again  to  their  seats 
with  an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction. 

During  this  performance  two  attendants  of 
the  Pope  held  aside  broadly  on  either  hand  his 
white  and  golden  robe,  as  if  to  display  its  mag- 
nificence. I  do  not  say  this  was  the  object; 
but  certainly  it  would  puzzle  a  Yankee  to 
''guess "  out  any  other.  Next  in  order  a  young 
and  pedantic-looking  German  student  preached 
before  the  Pope — apparently  to  or  before  no- 
body else.  But  this  was  well  enough,  for 
doubtless  the  Pope  needs  preaching  to.  Be- 
sides, the  sermon  was  in  Latin,  and  so  might 
have  been  lost  upon  the  congregation;  perhaps 
it  was  lost  upon  the  Pope.  The  young  preacher 
had  memorized  his  hc»nily,  which  he  delivered 
with  frequent  and  violent  gesticulations.  After 
beginning  he  stopped  and  pulled  off  his  cap.  I 
suspected  that  in  his  embarrassment  he  had 
forgotten  it  till  then;  but  not  long  after  he 
clapped  it  on  again.  This  long  Latin  discourse 
being  concluded — to  the  joy  of  all,  especially 
the  Pope,  who  scarcely  kept  himself  awake 
during  its  delivery — ^the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
stately  miter  crowned,  read  service,  and  the 
choir  sang.  For  my  own  part  I  was  quite  sat- 
isfied with  the  display,  and  hoped  it  was  now 
exhausted.    But  my  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
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appointment.  Two  servants  now  entered — ^the 
one  bearing  a  large  box  of  frankincense,  the 
other  a  censer.  The  Pope  blessed  the  frankin- 
cense, then  placed  a  copious  supply  in  the  cen- 
ser till  the  clouds  filled  the  8istine  Chapel — 
concealing  the  majestic  frescoes,  and  rendering 
the  process  of  breathing  exceedin^y  difficult. 
Then  the  cardinals  marched  round  again,  one 
by  one,  stately  and  slow,  and  received  the  Pope's 
benediction — he  in  an  affectionate  manner  plac- 
ing both  hands  on  their  shoulders,  as  if  to 
salute  the  beloved  cardinals  with  a  kiss,  which, 
notwithstanding  this  encouraging  promise,  he 
finally  withheld.  Then  having  gone  to  their 
seats,  the  censer  of  incense  was  carried  along 
in  front  of  the  cardinals  individually. 

During  the  whole  of  this  routine  the  Pope's 
miter  was  frequently  removed  from  his  head 
and  restored  again.  The  offering  of  incense  be- 
ing concluded,  the  choir  performed  a  chant, 
prolix  but  well  executed;  the  Pope  blessed  the 
people  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  with  two 
fingers  as  if  tired  of  all  this  ceremony,  as  the 
congregation  evidently  were;  the  soldiers  in  the 
mean  time,  trying  to  appear  very  devout,  kneeled 
with  a  ring  of  swords  and  helmets,  and  laughed 
freely  at  their '  own  performance.  The  large 
golden  cross  was  then  borne  in  front  of  the 
Pope,  the  tiara  was  replaced  upon  his  brow,  and 
Pius  IX,  a  little  gouty  withal,  moved  from  the 
chapel  escorted  by  a  throng  of  liveried  attend- 
ants. Among  them  was  one  who  was  not  long 
ago  a  pervert  from  Protestantism.  He  received 
especial  favor,  since  he  belongs  to  the  class 
which  the  Pope  delights  to  honor,  as  the  Cath- 
olics say,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  worth. 
After  the  Pope  left  the  cardinals  dispersed,  and 
then  the  congregation,  to  meditate  upon  the 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  the  ApostoUc 
Church  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Roman. 


OLD  AGE  AHI)  FAMILT  LIXEVESSES. 


SoTTTHET,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
says:  "Did  you  ever  observe  how  remarkably 
old  age  brings  out  family  likenesses — ^whioh, 
having  been  kept,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  while 
the  passions  and  business  of  the  world  engrossed 
the  parties,  come  forth  again  in  age — ^as  in  in- 
fancy— ^the  features  settling  into  their  primary 
characters  before  dissolution?  I  have  seen  some 
affecting  instances  of  this;  a  brother  and  sister, 
than  whom  no  two  persons  in  middle  life  could 
have  been  more  unlike  in  countenance  or  in 
character,  becoming  like  as  twins  at  last.  I 
now  see  my  father's  lineaments  in  the  looking- 
glass,  where  they  never  used  to  appear." 


DOV'T  FBBT. 


BT   BST.   r.  t.   0AI8ABT. 


**  Bat  humui  bodies  are  sio  fooU 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools, 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  make  enow  themseWes  to  vex  them." 

BUKVB. 


IT  is  surely  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of 
all  to  make  the  most  of  life.  We  live  but 
once  in  this  world,  and  we  should  crowd  as 
many  happy  days  into  our  being  as  possible. 
Enjoyment  is  beyond  all  question  the  primary 
design  of  human  existence.  We  were  bom  to 
be  happy,  or  our  being  is  without  a  proper  end 
and  aim.  Any  other  view  of  life  arraigns  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  mis- 
interprets the  capacities  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  creature.  This  granted,  no  man  has  the 
r^ht  in  justice  to  himself  to  be  unhappy. 
Among  oUier  things  he  dare  not  fret,  since  to 
do  so  is  to  rob  himself  of  the  joy  and  sunshine 
which  belong  of  right  to  life.  Nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  human  enjoyment  >han  the  disposition 
to  fret  over  the  ills  and  disappointments  of  life, 
while  certainly  nothing  is  more  unphilosophical. 
There  is  a  wholesome  truth  in  the  words  of  the 
great  poet: 

'•  Care  is  no  cure,  hut  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remembered." 

Do  n't  fret/  All  nature  is  opposed  to  fret- 
ting. The  stars  are  bright  above  us  and  the 
flowers  beautiful  beneath  us  to  gladden  us  with 
their  brightness  and  beauty.  With  all  the  va- 
ried appointments  of  the  natural  world,  and 
they  are  manifold,  to  minister  joy  and  comfort 
to  our  being,  what  else  but  an  ingrate  to  Heaven 
is  the  man  who  oorrodes  his  life  with  fretful 
cares  and  consuming  anxieties!  Every  flower 
that  blooms,  every  stream  that  ripples,  every 
bird  that  sings,  enten  its  protest  and  pro- 
nounces against  the  monstrous  ingratitude  of 
such  a  character.  And  yet  thousands,  with 
God's  bright,  smiling  heavens  over  their  heads, 
pass  their  days  in  fretting  over  the  little  troubles 
and  annoyances  of  life.  With  so  many  things 
in  the  world  to  yield  them  enjoyment,  and  with 
so  little  to  take  away  from  their  happiness,  they 
nevertheless  are  wretched  and  miserable  from 
the  mere  habit  of  fretting.  Every  blessing 
which  they  receive  from  the  kind  Father  of  all 
is  poisoned  by  this  unhappy,  self-consuming 
tendency  of  mind. 

'T  is  true  that  life  has  its  trials  and  disap- 
pointments, but  what  are  these  cranpared  to  its 
manifold  blessings?    And  even  these  are  a  posi- 
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tive  good  to  those  idio  have  ih.e  philosophy  to 
conquer  or  endure  them  aa  the  case  may  be. 
All  true  happiness  is  conditioned  on  goodness 
and  Yirtue,  and  these  imply  necessarily  the  con- 
quest of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  hap- 
piness. But  the  greatest  proportion  by  far  of 
the  unhappiness  of  the  race  results  from  imagin- 
ary, unreal  evils — evils  that  exist  in  the  brain 
and  no  where  else.  Literally  true  of  thousands 
are  the  words  of  Bums — 

"  When  nae  real  ilb  perplex  them, 
Thej  make  enow  themselTeB  to  vex  them." 

All  reason,  all  philosophy  says,  Don*t  fret. 
It  is  unbecoming  in  man  or  woman  to  do  so.  If 
adversities  and  disappointments  come  they  come 
in  the  order  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  and  we 
should  bear  them.  They  spring  not  from  the 
groxmd,  but  have  a  kindly,  heaven-sent  mission 
to  us.  And  if  we  may  not  conquer  them — and 
what  may  not  be  conquered  by  a  brave  spirit 
and  nable  action? — ^we  can,  at  least,  endure 
them.  Like  the  oak  of  the  forest  or  the  flower 
of  the  field,  we  can  bend  before  the  storm  and 
be  all  the  stronger  and  nobler  for  it.  Storms 
are  not  the  general  order  of  the  natural  world, 
they  come  only  ever  and  anon.  Bo  with  the  real 
trials  of  life,  they  come  only  now  and  then,  and 
when  they  do  come  we  should  meet  them  with 
patience  and  philosophy.  To  sit  down  and  fret 
in  the  hour  of  darkness,  and  trial  is  to  reveal  a 
weak  and  cowardly  spirit;  to  do  so  is  an  abso- 
lute reproach  to  any  head  or  heart.  Then  is 
the  time  for  action  and  heroism;  then 

**  It  is  gocUike  to  nnloose 
The  ipirit  and  forget  ouneWes  in  thought; 
Bending  a  pinion  for  a  deeper  sky, 
And  in  the  very  fetters  of  oar  flesh 
Waiting  with  the  pnra  esaenoes  of  hearen." 

Don't  fret.  It  is  not  only  unbecoming  in 
man  or  woman,  but  it  is  utterly  useless  to  do 
so.  Nothing  is  more  unprofitable  than  fretting. 
All  regrets  or  pinings  over  what  can  not  be 
remedied  are  as  unavailing  as  they  are  foolish. 
Who  ever  removed  one  difficulty  in  the  path  of 
life  by  fretting?  Who  ever  lessened  his  trouble 
by  pining  over  and  hugging  it  to  his  bosom? 
And  yet  from  the  number  of  fretters  in  the 
world,  did  we  not  know  to  the  contrary,  we 
might  infer  there  was  some  remuneration  or 
comfort  in  it.  All  experience  proves  that  the 
only  way  to  triumph  over  the  ills  and  troubles 
of  life  is  to  meet  them  in  the  true  spirit  of 
patience  and  philosophy.  In  action  and  endur- 
ance lies  the  secret  of  the  true  man's  power 
over  all  the  enemies  that  assail  his  happiness. 
The  very  afflictions  and  sorrows  of  life  are 
transmuted  by  his  noble  philosophy  into  bless- 


ings and  sources  of  joy.    Goldsmith  utters  a 
beautiful  and  consoling  truth  when  he  says: 

"  The  good  man  suffers  bat  to  gain, 
And  every  virtae  springs  from  pain ; 
As  aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow, 
Bat  crushed  or  trodden  to  the  ground. 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around." 

Bo  n't  fret.  It  is  not  only  unmanly  and 
useless  to  fret,  but  it  is  positively  injurious 
to  the  soul's  weUbeing.  Fretting  and  happi^ 
ness  are  antagonistic  ideas,  the  presence  of  the 
one  always  implies  the  absence  of  the  other. 
There  can  be  no  cheer,  no  sunshine  where  there 
is  anxiety  and  care.  Impossible.  The  light, 
joyful  heart  never  frets.  For  it  there  is  too 
much  to  enjoy  and  be  thankful  for  in  God's 
beautiful  universe  to  allow  of  this.  Who, 
reader,  of  your  friends  are  the  contented  and 
happy?  Are  they  not  those  who  are  wont  to 
look  on  the  cheerful  side  of  things  and  who 
make  the  most  of  life?  And  who  are  they 
whose  condition  you  never  think  of  envying, 
but  those  who  are  ever  moping  and  murmuring 
over  the  ills,  real  or  imaginary,  of  life  ?  Anx- 
ious, unreasonable  care  is  the  enemy  oi  all  hap" 
piness.  It  blinds  the  soul's  vision  to  the  per* 
oeption  of  the  beautiful  and  the  beneficent 
which  are  every-where,  and  diuts  it  up  to 
melancholy  and  gloom.  There  is  no  real  good 
in  the  munificent  gifts  of  nature  and  providence 
but  that  it  mars  or  destroys.  Surely  the  lot  of 
the  fretter,  however  favorable<  in  respect  of  ex- 
ternal possessions,  is  a  sad  and  unenviable  one. 
Little  indeed  of  the  real  happiness  and  rational 
enjoyment  of  life  does  he  see.  In  our  heart  we 
pity  him.  Bright,  cheerful  spirits,  with  but 
little  of  this  world's  treasure,  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  supposable  condition  in  life 
with  a  fretful,  murmuring  disposition. 

Then,  reader,  do  n't  fret.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  alike  unmanly,  useless,  and  injurious  to  do 
so.  When  things  go,  as  they  sometimes  will, 
wrong,  work  and  wait  in  cheerful  patience  till 
they  go  better.  Happiness  is  your  life's  chief 
design;  resolve,  therefore,  that  nothing  shall 
thwart  that  design.  Study  and  practice  the 
philosophy  which  converts  trials  into  blessings, 
adversities  into  joys.  Whatever  turns  up  in 
your  personal  history  in  the  outside  world,  recol- 
lect that  you  have  no  right  to  be  unhappy,  and 
determine,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  you  will  not 
be.  In  the  language  of  Proctor,  make,  as  it  is 
thy  God-given  privilege, 

"  Thy  life 
A  gift  of  use  to  thee ; 
A  joy,  a  good,  a  goldea  hepe, 
A  heayenly  argosy." 
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•  T    ALXOB    BEOWM    MXOHOLl,    A.    •• 


IN  certain  strata  of  our  earth  we  find  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  great  profusion 
rough,  ragged,  and  unsightly  masses  of  rock 
which  we  call  conglomerates.  These  are  very 
wonderful  in  their  formation  and  appearance, 
and,  despite  their  harsh,  ugly  exterior,  are  often 
the  deposits  of  things  rare  and  beautiful. 

Their  great,  irregular  faces  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  impressions  of  tiny 
shells,  beautiful  leaves  and  flowers,  and  queer 
little  insects  of  such  delicate  workmanship  and 
so  faintly  traced  as  to  require  the  aid  of  magni- 
fying-glasses  to  discover  their  perfection.  Queer 
as  these  conglomerates  are,  they  are  objects  of 
real  wonder  and  admiration,  and  need  a  deal  of 
study  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  their 
nature  and  formation,  as  to  what  stratum  they 
belong  to,  and  in  which  system  of  rocks  they 
are  to  be  ranked. 

These  facts,  however,  are  very  easily  known 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  many  and  vari- 
ously-beautiful  fossils  that  characterize  them, 
and  by  these  alone,  are  they  at  all  able  to  be 
classified.  This  classification  has  come  to  be  a 
real  science,  and  we  find  in  our  seminaries  and 
colleges  one  department  devoted  to  it.  So  in 
the  various  and  wonderful  strata  of  social  life, 
in  the  great  heaving  mass  of  humanity,  we  find 
here  and  there  mingled  in  the  several  systems 
some  queer  specimens,  which  from  their  un- 
couth and  knotty  appearance,  at  first  seem  im- 
possible to  be  ranked  any  where,  and  repel  by 
their  very  roughness  any  efforts  to  a  closer  com- 
munion. Their  faces  look  as  hard  and  stony  as 
;f  petrifaction  had  really  performed  its  strange, 
silent  work,  and  made  them  living  images  of 
rock. 

I  have  known  such  persons,  and  so  have 
you — ^men  and  women  whose  whole  lives  were 
wrought  out  unappreciated  and  unloved  simply 
because  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  man- 
tle of  reserve  and  coldness,  and  so  impenetrable 
that  none  but  the  most  persevering  dare  attempt 
to  get  within.  And  yet  if  we  had  only  put  on 
the  magnifying-glasses  of  love,  and  patience, 
and  charity,  we  should  have  found  their  hearts 
perfect  store-houses  of  treasures— of  feelings 
and  sympathies  as  much  tenderer  and  deeper 
than  those  of  mere  surface  beauty,  as  the  shells 
of  limestone  conglomerates  excel  in  beauty  and 
delicacy  other  formations. 

Down  deep  in  the  souls  of  such  persons  we 
always  find  an  undercurrent  of  goodness  and 
truth  that  enriches    and   softens   their  whole 


nature.  They  are  gentle  to  innocent  childhood, 
and  seem  to  have  an  innate  reverence  for  every 
thing  fair  and  delicate.  Their  love  of  God  is 
like  that  of  a  child  for  its  father— -tender  and 
trustful.  And  yet  we  misjudge  them,  and  call 
them  cold.  0,  we  can  not  tell  what  manner  of 
men  and  women  we  meet  till  we  have  studied 
them  long,  conning  over  and  over  again  the 
mysterious  pages  of  their  hearts,  and  even  then 
we  see  but  dimly. 


IV  KEICOBIAIC. 


BT   WILLIAV    S.    BOaiBf. 


Thb  ftinlight  slants  Across  ih«  floor, 
'T  is  sleeping  in  the  open  door 
That  thoa  shidt  darken  nerermore, 
My&ther. 

The  Summer  wind  goes  sorrowing  by, 
It  wakes  the  corn-leaves'  rustling  sigh, 
They  ne'er  again  shall  glad  thine  eye, 
Hy  father. 

The  birds  that  knew  thy  hand  so  well, 
And  caught  the  bread-crumbs  aa  they  fell, 
Kow  listen  long  thy  Toice  to  tell, 
My  father. 

The  shadows  come  on  eyening  breeze, 
The  crickets  sing  among  the  trees, 
And  katy-dids  that  nsed  to  please 
My  father. 

Th^  strive  in  vain  to  charm  thy  ear, 
Too  sound  in  death  thy  sleep  to  hear 
The  songs  that  once  to  thee  were  dear 
My  father. 

Thy  loved  ones  linger  at  the  door; 
Wait  they  in  vain,  thy  race  is  o'er. 
Thy  coming  steps  are  heard  no  more, 
My  father. 

Ere  yet  the  leaves  all  withered  lie, 
Or  to  the  earth  so  sadly  fly, 
Ah,  first  of  all  thou  wert  to  die, 
My  father. 

Death  claims  thee,  loved  one,  for  his  own, 
His  icy  arms  are  round  thee  thrown, 
Thy  well-known  lips  have  silent  grown. 
Dear  father. 

With  gentle  hands  thy  bed  we  've  made, 
With  many  tears  thy  form  have  laid 
To  rest  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 
Laved  father. 

Sweet  be  thy  sleep  where  soft  winds  play, 
And  wild  birds  trill  their  sweetest  lay 
Through  all  the  livelong  Summer's  day. 
Lost  father. 
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$tvi^}urt   J>«Hc?i. 


VaRKIITO  THB  H0UB8  WITH  LSTTBBS  OP  GOLD. — 
"  Redundng  the  tiwu."    £ph.  v,  16. 

On  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year,  Gotthold,  wish- 
ing to  know  the  time  of  day,  looked  up  to  the  dial  of 
the  church  spire,  where  hands,  moved  by  the  mechan- 
ism within,  indicated  the  hoars  upon  a  broad  line  of 
gilded  numbers.  Led  into  derout  reflection  he  ob- 
lerred  to  those  aronnd  him :  I  highly  approve  of  mark- 
ing the  hours  with  letters  of  gold,  it  may  well  admon- 
ish ns  of  the  value  of  time,  which  is  indeed  too  precious 
to  be  purchased  even  with  the  chief  of  metals,  and  of 
this  truth  many  and  all  of  us  need  to  be  reminded. 
Chrysaurus,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  had  led  an 
ungodly  life;  when  his  end  drew  near  he  beheld  a 
troop  of  dreadful  demons  standing  around  his  bed 
tnd  waiting  for  his  soul,  and  exclaimed  with  a  voice  of 
anguish,  0, for  time /  Onlj/  till  tomorrow !  Spare  me 
aU  to-morrow/  But  his  entreaties  were  vain.  For 
him  time  was  past  and  the  respite  terminated.  Ah! 
how  much  he  would  have  given  for  even  a  few  hours  in 
which  to  repent !  And  yet  how  seldom  we  reflect  upon 
the  value  of  time,  and  how  prodigally  we  spend  it! 
How  large  the  portions  of  it  which  we  sleep,  play,  talk, 
eat,  drink,  riot  away,  and.  in  short,  unprofitably  waste ; 
and  how  long  we  deem  the  little  fragments  devoted  to 
spiritual  exercises,  such  as  converse  with  Qod,  the 
itody  of  his  Word,  devout  contemplation,  and  the 
search  of  conscience  \  The  hand  upon  the  dial  moves 
incessantly  roand,  and,  passing  hour  after  hour,  will 
point  at  last  to  that  at  which  you  and  I  shall  die,  and 
it  will  be  said  of  us,  He  has  departed  this  life.  We 
diall  then  hare  done  with  time,  have  entered  upon 
eternity,  and  shall  stand  before  the  Judge.  Let  ns, 
therefore,  diligently  improve  every  hour,  and  permit 
none  to  pass  without  yielding  us  some  advantage  for 
the  world  to  come.  Let  every  stroke  of  the  clock 
remind  us  that  another  portion  of  time  is  gone,  and 
tiiat  we  shall  have  to  give  account  of  it  to  God.  *'  At 
wt  hme  oppcriumity  [originally,  while  we  have  time]  Ut 
w  do  good.'* 

Hy  Qod,  seal  these  words  upon  my  heart,  and  help 
me  to  employ  the  year  which  is  now  commencing  in  a 
way  I  may  never  repent  of  in  eternity. 

The  Show  ahd  its  Lebsoks.— "7%«  Lord  gindk 
mow  Hke  wool."    Ptalm  cxlvii,  16. 

There  was  a  deep  covering  of  snow  upon  the  grotmd 
when  Gotthold  thus  began :  Snow  is  one  of  those  mar- 
velous things  which  God  brings  forth  from  the  treasures 
oi  nature,  and  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been 
given  of  the  manner  of  its  production,  or  of  the  fantas- 
tic shapes  wbich  its  minut»  particles  assume,  although 


able  men  have  made  it  the  subject  of  long  and  careful 
study,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  till  th^  whiteness  of  their 
heads  attests  how  often  they  have  seen  it  fall.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  God  uses  it  according  to  his 
pleasure,  sometimes  for  the  good  of  man  and  sometimes 
to  his  temporal  detriment  or  even  bodily  destruction. 
Cold  although  it  be,  it  must  at  His  behest  serve  as  a  fur 
to  cover  and  protect  the  Winter's  seed.  In  this  sense 
the  royal  prophet  says,  "The  Lord  giveth  snow  like 
wool,"  and  country  people  predict  a  fruitful  season 
when  the  Wkite  Chose  hatches  a  numerous  brood. 
Rubbed,  too,  upon  frozen  limbs  it  restores  them  to 
warmth  and  animation.  On  the  other  hand,  how  de- 
structive it  becomes  when  it  receives  its  commission 
from  the  Divine  Wrath !  In  mountainous  rej^ions,  as 
we  sometimes  hear,  a  mere  flake,  stirred  at  first  by  the 
touch  of  a  bird's  wing,  or  other  accidental  cause,  grows 
to  such  a  magnitude  as  it  tumbles  from  the  bights,  that 
on  reaching  the  valley  it  crushes  and  entombs  the 
abodes  of  men,  and  even  whole,  villages  and  towns. 
How  often,  too,  do  we  read  of  the  floods  and  calamities 
which  ensue  in  Spring,  when  the  snow  of  the  mount- 
ains, suddenly  dissolved  by  the  rain  or  heat,  rushes 
down  and  swells  the  brooks  and  rivers  till  they  over- 
flow their  banks ! 

Lord  God,  all  depends  upon  thy  favor  or  frown. 
Thou  canst  make  that  which  js  cold  itself  a  protection 
from  cold,  and  even  a  means  of  generating  heat.  Bane- 
ful things  cease  to  be  baneful  when  overruled  by  Thy 
grace.  The  most  useful  lose  their  utility  if  thou  with- 
hold thy  good  influence,  and  in  thy  hand  the  most 
minute  may  become  the  instrument  of  a  mighty  judg- 
ment. 

The  Cost  op  ah  Estate.—"  What  thall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  hit  totUf"    Matthew  xvi,  26. 

"  What  is  the  value  of  this  estate?"  said  a  gentleman 
to  another  with  whom  he  was  riding  as  they  passed  a 
fine  mansion  and  through  rich  fields. 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  it  is  valued  at;  I  know  what  it 
cost  its  late  possessor." 

"How  much?" 

"  His  soul." 

A  solemn  pause  followed  this  brief  answer.  The 
person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  not  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness. 

The  late  possessor  referred  to  was  the  son  of  a  pious 
man,  who  supported  his  family  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands.  The  son  early  obtained  a  subordinate  position 
in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city.  He  was  then 
a  professor  of  religion.  He  continued  to  maintain  a 
reputable  profession  till  he  became  a  partner  in  tha 
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ooDcern.  He  then  gave  increasing  attention  to  business 
and  less  to  religion.  Ere  he  was  an  old  man  he  had 
become  exceedingly  wealthy  and  miserly,  and  no  one 
who  knew  him  had  any  suspicion  that  he  had  ever  been 
a  professor  of  religion.  He  purchased  a  large  landed 
estate,  built  the  cosUy  mansion  referred  to  above,  and 
died.  Just  before  he  died  he  said,  "  My  prosperity  has 
been  my  ruin."  Of  how  many  individuals  and  fami- 
lies may  it  be  said  that  their  "prosperity  was  their 
ruin !" 

ThB  BrAZB5  SeRPBITT  A5D  THE  EtB  WITH  WHICH 

TO  Look  at  it. — "Ai  Mote*  lifted  up  tht  serpent  m  the 
wUdemut,  wen  to  mutt  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up." 
John  Hi,  14. 

Dr.  Guthrie  says:  "  If  Christ  is  the  brasen  serpent, 
faith  is  the  eye  to  behold  him ;  if  Christ  speaks,  faith  is 
the  ear  to  hear  him ;  if  a  garment,  faith  puts  him  on ; 
if  a  way,  faith  walks  in  him ;  if  the  truth,  faith  is  the 
knowledge  of  him;  if  the  life,  faith  lives  upon  him; 
if  he  be  a  prophet,  faith  sits  at  his  feet  and  learns ;  if  a 
priest,  faith  relies  on  his  sacrifice ;  if  a  king,  faith*eub- 
mits  to  his  authority.  In  a  word,  it  improves  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  Christ  in  his  natures,  offices,  rela- 
tions, and  names.  Wherever  Christ  is  there  would 
faith  be;  it  follows  him  as  the  needle  does  the  lode- 
stone." 

The  Plank  op  Fbeb  Gbace.— "%  grace  are  ye 
taved."    £phetiant  it,  8. 

Mr.  M'Laren  and  Mr.  Gustart  were  both  ministers 
of  the  Tolbooth  Church,  Edinburgh.  When  Mr.  M'LaT 
ren  was  dying  Mr.  Gustart  paid  him  a  visit,  and  put 
the  question  to  him,  "  What  are  you  doing,  brother?" 
His  answer  was,  "I  '11  tell  you  what  I  am  doing, 
brother,  I  am  gathering  together  all  my  prayers,  all 
my  sermons,  all  my  good  deeds,  all  my  ill  deeds,  and  I 
mm  going  to  throw  them  all  overboard  and  swim  to 
glory  on  the  plank  of  free  grace." 

SiKOiHO  Praise  uhto  the  Lord. — "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord."    Ftalm  cl,  1. 

Our  readers  have,  we  are  sure,  sung  and  re-sung, 
read  and  re-read,  the  150th  Psalm,  perhaps  for  the 
thousandth  time,  with  new  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
is  such  a  noble  burst  of  divine  song !  Each  verso  seems 
like  a  trumpet  peal,  or,  more  aptly,  a  thunder  peal  of 
praise.  It  runs  through  the  diapason  of  celestial  and 
terrestrial  music. 
"HaUeloIahl 

Praise  God  in  his  sanctoary ; 

Praiae  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power ; 

Praise  him  for  hto  mif  hty  acts ; 

PraiM  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatnass. 

Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 

Praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp ; 

PraiM  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance ; 

Praiee  him  with  stringed  inetrmnents  and  organs; 

Praise  him  npon  the  load  cymbals ; 

Praiae  him  npon  the  high-eonnding  cymbals ; 

Let  every  thing  that  breathes  praise  Jah ; 

Halloloiahl** 

Was  there  ever  such  a  song  of  praise  as  this?  It 
sounds  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  like  the 
voice  of  many  thunderings.  Glorious  conclusions  to 
the  psalms  of  David  I  If  at  the  close  of  the  72d  Psalm 
it  was  said  "  the  prayert  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
are  ended,"  it  may  be  no  less  truly  added  here,  "  the 
praitet  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended." 


Through  the  prophets  we  find  a  repetition  of  the 
same  strains.  The  New  Testament  carries  on  the  mnsie, 
and  apostles  complete  the  praise  that  Old  Testament 
saints  began.  The  last  note  of  praise  which  the  Bible 
records  is  that  heard  at  the  Lamb's  marriage  supper — a 
note  full  of  joy  unspeakable : 

**  Praiae  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants  I 
Te  that  fear  him,  both  small  and  great. 
For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reignelh ; 
Let  OS  be  glad  and  r^oice,  and  give  honor  to  him.** 

The  Soul  Regarded  Less  thav  the  Bodt  — 
"Therefore  take  no  thought.  £ut  teek  ye  firtt."  Mat- 
thew vi.  31,  33. 

We  read  in  GelHus  of  a  soldier  who,  riding  forth  to  a 
muster  with  a  horse  as  lean  as  if  he  had  been  newly 
raised  out  of  a  charnel,  and  being  himself  so  well  hab- 
ited and  full  that  he  might  have  been  a  very  sufficient 
burden  for  a  more  able  beast,  was  asked  by  the  Censors 
whence  came  such  a  great  disproportion  between  the 
meagerness  of  the  one  and  the  grossness  of  the  other, 
to  which  he  answered  "  that  it  was  because  he  took  care 
of  himself,  but  bis  servant  took  charge  of  his  horse." 
Most  men  have  languid  and  infirm  souls,  while  their 
bodies  are  in  a  vigorous  habit.  And  whence  is  this  ? 
Because  their  souls  have  no  share  in  their  care ;  they 
do  not  mind  them  as  their  own  proper  charge.  Their 
time  and  diligence  are  all  laid  out  on  their  bodies; 
these  are  the  darlings  they  pamper,  and  which  engross 
all  their  thoughts ;  or  if  they  expend  any  in  the  other 
way,  they  soon  rescue  themselves  as  from  a  usurpation 
and  encroachment.  But  surely  souls  so  weakened  and 
emaciated  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  least  brunt 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Let  me  have  a  lean,  unhealthy, 
deformed  body;  no  matter,  so  I  may  find  my  soul 
sound,  strong,  and  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Vocal  Prater  more  Advantageous  thav  Mes- 
ial.— "  He  prayed,  taying."    Matthew  xzvi,  39. 

Some  are  so  curious  as  to  conjecture  that  Christ's 
prayer,  which  he  made  after  his  withdrawment  from  hit 
disciples,  was  not  merely  mental  but  vocal,  inferring  it 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Evangelists  relate  it — 
"  He  prayed,  taying  " — which  they  will  have  to  imply 
an  audible  speech  and  voice.  There  is  some  advantage 
to  be  observed  in  prayer  which  is  vocal  above  what  is 
mental  only,  although  it  be  all  one  to  God,  who  hath 
an  ear  to  hear  what  the  heart  pray^th  as  well  as  what 
the  mouth  uttereth.  This  advantage  oonaists  in  the 
following  particulars: 

1.  By  joining  a  voice  to  our  mental  prayer  our  affsc- 
tions  are  more  awakened  and  quickened,  as  we  find  by 
experience  that  a  sense  of  a  misery,  when  ooop#d  ap 
in  our  own  thoughts,  does  not  always  burst  into  tears, 
which  are  the  language  of  grief,  but  yet,  when  we  vent 
it  to  others,  in  our  recounting  it  we  can  not  refrain 
from  weeping. 

2.  It  confines  the  mind  more  closely,  and  keeps  it 
more  fixed  and  intent  upon  what  is  spoken. 

3.  We  find  sometimes  that  vehemency  of  affection 
forces  us  to  it,  for  when  our  devotion  is  ardent  and  the 
fire  is  kindled  within  us,  it  breaks  forth  into  outward 
expressions,  complaints,  or  tears. 

4.  I  may  add,  lastly,  that  we  can  sometimes  better 
form,  or  at  least  draw  out  in  better  order,  our  oonc^ 
tions  of  what  we  pray  for  in  an  audible  voioe. 
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Is  Temporal  Death  a  Part  op  the  Peitaltt  of 
Adam's  Transgression,  or  One  op  the  Conse- 
quences?— I  ftsserUd,  in  a  previous  number  by  fair 
inference,  that  it  was  a  consequence.  The  following  I 
intend  partially  as  proof: 

1.  By  the  penalty  of  the  law  nothing  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  included  in  it  which  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  incurring  it.  The  penalty  is  simply  the  wnUh,  dis- 
pleasure, or  CHTK  of  God.  "  In  the  day  "  that  Adam 
ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  the  curse  of  God  fell  upon 
and  severed  him.  and  all  that  should  descend  from  him. 
from  the  source  of  life,  and  left  them  in  an  utterly- 
ruined,  condemned,  and  helpless  condition  forever — the 
penalty  in  its  very  nature  being  eternal— unless  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  God  should  interpose  to  bring  re- 
lief. The  moment,  therefore,  that  he  sinned,  the  pen- 
alty in  its  true  and  proper  sense  overtook  him,  and  he 
died:  for  such  a  severance  was  death  in  its  most  ap- 
palling form. 

2.  But  Christ  has  brought  and  proffers  relief,  and  all 
who  accept  the  proffer  are  rescued  and  restored;  those 
who  refuse  must  have  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  upon 
them,  and  for  that  rejection  will  be  doomed  to  ever- 
lasting fire.  Christ  brought  and  proffers  relief  from 
the  full  penalty;  but  was  it  relief  from  corporeal 
death? 

One  says,  "  Christ  saved  man  from  immediate  tem- 
poral death,  and  does  now."  Very  true.  Was  that 
protraction,  however,  salvation  ?  Adam  lived  "  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  he  died."  Certainly  "in 
the  day  "  thai  Adam  ate  the  interdicted  fruit  he  died. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  his  becoming  mortal  was  a  part 
of  the  penalty,  and  not  a  consequence,  are  not  the  sor- 
rows of  Eve,  the  toil  and  sweat  of  man,  the  unfruitful- 
ness  of  the  ground,  the  thorns  and  thistles  also?  or 
are  they  not  consequences  of  the  penalty  which,  when 
we  would  be  metaphysically  accurate,  ought  not  to  be 
included?  If  "  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."  is  the  exegesis  of  the  penalty  or  a  part  of  it, 
then  they  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  are.  And  if  they 
are,  then  there  is  no  difference  between  the  penalty 
and  the  consequences  of  incurring  it.     This  is  absurd. 

3.  "  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation "  to 
the  righteous,  and  yet  no  repentance,  tears,  or  provi- 
sions of  the  Gospel  of  peace  can  save  the  most  devout 
from  the  pains  of  dissolution.  But  they  are  saved  from 
all  "  condemnation  "  of  the  law,  therefore  its  penalty. 

"  To  die  is  gain."  How  can  it  be  both  a  joy  and  a 
curse?  And  yet  to  the  righteous  it  must  be  if  a  part 
of  the  penalty ! 

That  the  justified  in  heaven  are  not  as  perfect  as  they 
will  be  when  united  to^their  glorified  body,  is  freely 
admitted;  but  that  they  are  suffering  wrath  in  any 
sense  is  not  generally  believed.  Their  imperfection  is 
not  of  wrath,  but  of  that  redeeming  mercy  which  has 
ordained  the  separation  between  the  soul  and  body  in 
order  to  prepare  in  the  best  way  the  redeemed  for 
their  final  triumph.  It  was  the  most  appropriate  way 
of   terminating    man's  probationary   sUte    after   our 


blessed  Lord  undertook  to  secure  for  us  a  second  pro- 
bation. Herein  it  stands  connected  with  the  remedial 
scheme  as  a  threatened  consequence  for  our  sins  and 
consequence,  not  part  of  its  terrible  penalty. 

4.  The  following  proof  text  is  introduced  to  show 
that  in  these  things  we  are  mistaken :  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin,  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 

The  death  spoken  of  here  is  a$  vmver$al  a»  nn.  It 
no  more  admits  of  exceptions  than  sin  in  reference  to 
mankind.  And  yet  corporeal  death  has  exceptions. 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  and  the  great  multitude  who  are 
alive  at  Christ's  second  coming,  shall  never  suffer  the 
pains  of  this  dissolution,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  in 
any  way  escape  the  death  threatened  in  the  penalty, 
and  to  which  the  above  passage  refers.  Thb  death  has 
"  passed  upon  all "  of  them  who  have  yet  lived,  and 
shall  pass  upon  the  others  when  they  shall  live.  They 
die  in  that  sense,  though  mercy,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  shall  so  arrest  the  curse  in  their  ease  as 
to  prevent  its  becoming  final.  The  death  then  threat- 
ened in  the  law,  therefore,  neither  knows  nor  can 
know  any  exception  among  all  the  race  of  Adam.  And 
yet  not  one  of  these  persons  shall  sufi^r  corporeal 
death.    How,  then,  is  it  a  part  of  the  penalty  7 

5.  More,  the  penalty  in  its  very  nature  is  eternal, 
and  unless  the  mercy  of  God  had  interposed  there 
would  have  been  no  hope.  In  the  case  of  the  finally 
impenitent  no  part  of  the  penalty  is  removed,  our  op* 
ponents  being  judges;  therefore  the  penalty  of  the  law 
demands  that  the  finally  impenitent  should  never  arise 
from  the  dead.  Death  to  them,  truly,  would  be  an 
eternal  sleep.  For  Christ  does  not  unlawfully  raise 
this  class;  therefore  the  law  makes  no  such  demand. 
"All  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth."  ** There 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  the  unjust" — the  condemned  and  the  uncondemned, 
those  under  the  penalty  and  those  that  are  not 

6.  Though  it  may  be  called  a  "  puerile  quibble,''  yet 
it  is  common-sense  and  plain  logic  that  the  resurrection 
is  in  no  sense  a  salvation  from  the  penalty,  since  all 
are  raised,  and  the  moral  status  of  the  body  is  not 
changed  thereby;  and  the  wicked  are  in  no  sense 
saved  either  thereby  or  in  any  other  way  from  the 
penalty.  The  separation  of  soul  and  body,  the  antith- 
esis of  which  is  the  resurrection,  is  no  part  of  the  pen- 
alty, but,  as  above  remarked,  an  appointment  or  ar- 
raignment made  in  consequence  of  sin's  introduction 
into  the  world,  and  of  God's  intention  to  redeem  man- 
kind. It  pertains  not  to  the  covenant  of  works,  but 
to  the  mediatorial  intervention,  and  was  entered  into 
after  the  promise  of  redemption  was  made,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
All  things,  all  men,  and  all  power  were  at  once  com 
mitted  into  the  hsuids  of  the  second  Adam,  our  Media- 
ator,  immediately  when  the  first  Adam  proved  un- 
faithful to  his  trust;  and  though  he  does  not  delivei 
the  finally  impenitent  from  the  penalty,  yet  he  does 
deliver  them  from  corporeal  death  by  reunion  of  soul 
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and  bodj  at  the  resurrection.  To  laj  that  the  resalts 
or  eonseqnences  of  the  Divine  arrangementi  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  are  the 
threatened  penalty  of  tin,  is  not  to  speak  with  logical 
precision,  nor  as  the  Scriptures  themselves  speak  on 
the  subject;  for  all  that  God  has  done  in  mercj  for  the 
world  may  thus  be  brought  into  the  same  category,  as 
has  been  done  by  N.  B.  in  his  last  paragraph  upon  this 
subject.  D.  D.  T.  M. 

Motives— MoEAL  Quality  of  ak  Act.— J.  P.  L. 
replies  to  my  question  respecting  the  moral  quality  of 
actions  as  follows:  "The  moral  quality  of  an  act  de- 
pends always  on  the  motive  or  intention  of  the  actor. 
No  act  from  a  good  motive  is  ever  punishable.  ...  If 
Saul  in  persecuting  the  Christians  intended  right,  he 
did  what  was  his  duty,"  etc.  Let  us  canvass  the  logic 
of  J.  P.  L:'s  position.  Paul,  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians, "intended  right;"  therefore  it  was  his  "duty" 
to  persecute  them.  This  is  fairly  the  position  he  as- 
sumes. In  order  to  reach  the  point  in  dispute  this 
question  arises.  Was  Paul,  prior  to  any  intention  or 
action  in  the  premises,  equal  to  his  duty  as  a  moral 
agent.  If  he  was  equal  to  right  action  in  this  matter, 
he  was  clearly  punishable,  "  intending  right "  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Why?  Simply  because  he 
acted  wrong  when  he  ought  to  have  acted  right.  If 
not  equal  to  right  action,  then  to  do  wrong  in  his  case 
was  a  necessity  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble. The  latter,  we  opine,  dare  not  be  assumed  by 
any  theologian,  since  it  makes  men  act  wrong  from 
necessity,  or,  what  is  worse,  makes  it  their  "  duty  "  to 
do  wrong.  No  necessity  can  exist  in  a  moral  agent 
for  wrong-doing,  because  he  must  be  in  circumstances 
to  know  the  right  in  distinction  from  the  wrong,  before 
he  can  perform  the  functions  of  such  an  agent.  If  in 
any  given  case  the  right  can  not  be  known,  there  can 
be  no  agency,  no  choice  in  reference  thereto;  the  right 
in  this  case  can  not  be  done  because  it  can  not  be 
known ;  hence  there  can  be  no  responsibility.  No  one 
will  surely  contend  that  Paul's  duty  admitted  of  no 
other  action  than  that  which  was  had  in  the  case.  To 
do  so  is  to  argue  that  God  has  made  men  unequal  in 
their  circumstances  to  their  duty  and  responsibility  as 
moral  agents — a  position  which  the  apostle  himself  has 
overthrown  by  his  masterly  reasoning  to  the  Romans 
on  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world.  Even  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  had  not  the  law,  and  consequently  were  not 
amenable  to  it,  he  says  were  nevertheless  "  without 
excuse."  They  were  not  in  their  moral  conduct  an- 
swerable to  the  light  which  they  had,  and  hence  were 
"  without  excuse." 

If  we  are  reasoning  correctly,  and  we  think  we  arc, 
Paul  was  responsible  alone  for  his  wrong  action  toward 
the  Christian  Church.  Even  though  he  "  intended 
right"  in  what  he  did,  had  he  done  his  duty  before 
acting  he  would  have  acted  otherwise.  What  more 
had  Simeon  or  any  other  member  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
who  received  Christ,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  not?  If 
with  the  common  Jewish  Scriptures,  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  others  saw  in  Christ  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
why  might  not  he?  Wat  he  not  as  accessible  to  the 
truth  as  they  7  Certainly.  But  the  difficulty  was  with 
himself.  He  was  in  error,  however  sincerely,  at  his 
own  voluntary  account,  and  was,  therefore,  punishable 
for  his  wickedness  in  persecuting  the  Christians.,   He 


did  it,  as  he  tells  us,  "  ignorantly  through  unbelief." 
His  ignorance  could  not  have  been  necessary,  much 
less  his  unbelief,  on  a  question  so  directly  involving 
his  "  duty  "  and  happiness.  Could  it,  my  friend,  J.  P. 
L.?  "My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge," says  Jehovah.  They  were  not  certainly  de- 
stroyed for  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  they  were 
never  in  circumstances  to  enjoy  and  put  to  the  right 
practice.  Paul  lacked  the  knowledge  of  Christ  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  an  earnest  and  active  Christian  i 
and  had  he  died  lacking  it,  he  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed despite  all  his  sincerity  and  right  intentions. 

The  motive,  therefore,  does  not  always  determine  the 
moral  quality  of  an  act.  The  apostle,  notwithstanding 
his  good  motive  in  persecuting  the  Christian  Church, 
found  himself,  on  coming  to  the  light,  "  the  chief  of 
sinners."  It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  he  could  do 
his  "  duty,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  "  the  chief  of 
sinners."  Very  strange,  indeed!  We  commend  for 
analysis  to  J.  P.  L.  the  utterance  of  David:  "Thy 
word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  nn 
against  thee."  Is  not  the  possibility  of  sinning  against 
God  here  allowed  as  the  result  of  not  knowing  his  will 
or  truth  as  revealed  in  his  Word?  David  made  his 
heart  the  depository  of  God's  written  truth  in  order 
to  avoid  sin  against  God.  Had  he  not  hid  God's  Word 
in  his  heart — not  done  his  duty — might  he ,  not  have 
sinned  in  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  do  so?  Had 
Paul  done  this,  which  was  unquestionably  his  duty, 
would  he  have  ever  had  occasion  to  reproach  himself 
for  having  "persecuted  the  Church  of  God!" 

A  man,  therefore,  may  err,  as  did  the  Jews,  in  "  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
"  intend  right."  With  even  good  motives  he  may  per- 
form an  act  which  is  wrong  and,  because  wrong,  pun- 
ishable.   So  I  verily  believe.  F.  S.  C. 

A  Prophecy  ih  Jest.— The  English  Notes  and 
Queries  publishes  the  following  extract  from  a  bur- 
lesque article  in  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1821, 
entitled,  "  Specimen  of  a  Prospective  Newspaper,  A.  D. 
4796,"  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  curious : 

"  The  army  of  the  Northern  States — of  America — 
will  take  the  field  against  that  of  the  Southern  prov- 
inces early  next  Spring.  The  principal  Northern  force 
will  consist  of  1,490,000  picked  troops.  General  Con- 
greve's  new  mechanical  cannon  was  tried  last  week  at 
the  siege  of  Georgia.  It  discharged  in  one  hour  1.120 
balls,  each  weighing  five  hundred  weight.  The  distance 
of  the  objects  fired  at  was  eleven  miles,  and  so  perfect 
was  the  engine  that  the  whole  of  these  balls  were 
lodged  in  the  space  of  twenty  feet  square." 

A  subsequent  article  in  this  specimen  says  that  "by 
means  of  a  new  invention  Dr.  Clark  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  seven  days."  How  little  did  the  writer  an- 
ticipate that  in  forty  years  these  to  him  wild  fancies 
would  be  almost  realized!  It  is  worth  notice  that  a 
war  between  North  and  South  was  anticipated. 
* 

PoBM  AWD  Author  Waitted. — Wanted,  remaining 
verses  and  authorship  of  a  beautiful  poem  entitled 
"  The  Old  Home,"  of  which  the  first  stanza  is, 

**  Under  the  poplar  boughi  I  itand 
And  moam  a  broken  household  band: 
Te  art  at  rett  aad  I  in  tean, 
Te  dwellert  of  immortal  fpherea.**  L.  L.  8. 
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"  Ip  I  only  had  a  dollar  or  two  to  buy  Christmas 
presenta  with,  how  rich  I  should  feel!"  thought  Lottie 
Leeds.  "  There  is  poor  little  Abbj,  and  Jimmy,  and 
Jane,  and  all  her  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ever 
so  many  more  that  I  know  of,  who  will  get  nothing  I 
am  sure.  If  they  hare  plenty  of  potatoes  and  salt  for 
their  dinner  they  will  be  glad.  But  though  we  have 
plenty  of  nice  food  to  eat  and  good  clothes  to  wear,  I 
know  my  father  has  to  work  hard  for  it,  and  he  can 
not  afford  me  spending  money.  I  hardly  ever  feel  the 
want  of  it,  except  when  holiday  times  come  round  and 
I  want  to  get  something  for  others.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do  without  money,"  and  little  Lottie's 
busy  brain  went  off  on  a  hunting  excursion.  She  ran- 
sacked her  boxes  and  drawers  with  the  fingers  of  her 
imagination,  for  the  little  girl  was  supposed  to  be  fast 
asleep  in  her  snug,  warm  bed,  and  turned  over  all  her 
available  resources.  She  seemed  content  with  the  in- 
ventory and  with  the  pleasant  conviction. 

'*  I  know  I  can  do  something ;"  turned  her  rosy  cheek 
on  her  snow-white  pillow  and  quickly  fell  asleep. 

MoUier's  cordial  consent  to  her  project  was  given 
next  morning,  so  she  set  about  it  with  nimble  fingers 
and  a  happy  heart  All  her  spare  time  seemed  to  be 
spent  over  an  old-fashioned  chest  which  contained  an 
exhaustless  store  of  bright-hued  pieces,  left  from  long- 
departed  garments,  pdds  and  ends  of  old  dress-braids 
and  bits  of  trimming  that  matched  nothing,  a  perfect 
store-bouse  of  treasures  to  a  child  like  Lottie,  with 
such  a  plan  in  her  head,  which  must  be  worked  off. 

Many  were  her  journeys  back  and  forth  to  the  home 
of  lame  Lucy,  who  was  famous  for  her  numerous  pat- 
terns of  all  manner  of  fancy  articles  which  usually  find 
their  way  into  country  fairs.  She  entered  heartily 
into  all  the  little  girl's  plans,  and  aided  her  often  with 
her  own  skillful  needle.  It  brightened  many  lonesome 
boors  for  the  poor  girl,  and  made  her  forget  the  pain 
she  suffered  while  she  was  helping  to  prepare  a  pleas- 
ure for  others.  So  when  one  begins  to  do  good,  though 
in  ever  so  humble  a  way,  the  influence  spreads  like 
Ute  ripples  of  water  you  cause  when  you  drop  a  peb- 
ble into  the  lake. 

The  day  before  Christmas  her  mother  gave  her  leave 
to  try  her  hand  at  baking  some  cup-cakes  and  tarts  for 
the  poor  children  in  whom  she  felt  such  an  interest. 
It  was  by  no  means  her  first  attempt,  for  Lottie  was 
quite  a  skillful  little  housewife,  as  every  twelve-year- 
old  daughter  should  be.  A  nice  glass  of  quince  mar- 
malade was  set  down  for  her  use,  and  mother  sprinkled 
a  tea-cup  full  of  currants  into  the  cake  batter  just 
before  it  was  put  into  the  little  scalloped  tins.  How 
little  Lottie's  face  glowed  with  pleasure  as  she  looked 
on  the  fruits  of  her  labor  that  evening,  as  they  were 
ranged  along  on  the  nicely-scoured  "  dresser !"  Mother 
had  added  a  generous  donation  of  sandwiches,  which 
made  the  little  treat  complete.    There  were  six  little 


bags  of  calico  in  her  room,  with  six  little  names  pinned 
on  to  them,  and  the  contents  of  each  was  looked  over 
with  fresh  satisfaction.  You  may  be  sure  her  slumber* 
were  brightened  by  pleasant  dreams  that  night,  for 
God  blesses  those  who  are  kind  to  his  poor. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  poor  Norah  Carrigen  she 
called  first  that  frosty  Christmas  morning.  You  might 
almost  have  taken  her  for  Santa  Claus  himself,  with 
her  big  covered  basket,  her  soft  fur  tippet,  and  her 
bright  laughing  eyes.  She  was  plainly  one  of  the  old 
gentleman's  emissaries  at  least. 

Norah  was  crouched  in  a  corner  beside  the  fire  with 
her  morsel  of  breakfast  on  a  broken  plate,  and  her 
poor  mother  was  busy  at  her  ironing-table,  for  holidays 
brought  no  rest  for  her  in  that  depth  of  poverty. 
Mother  and  child  both  brightened  up  when  they  saw 
the  sunshiny  face  at  the  doorway. 

"  I  come  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  Norah," 
said  the  cheery  voice,  "  and  if  this  will  help  make  it  so 
I  shall  be  glad,"  and  laying  a  little  bag  and  a  paper 
parcel  in  her  lap,  and  putting  a  kiss  on  her  pale  cheek, 
she  was  gone  again. 

With  eager  wonder  the  little  fingers  proceeded  to 
remove  the  paper  covering,  and  there  came  to  light 
the  snowy  biscuit,  the  big  puff-cake,  with  its  dots  of 
currants,  and  two  such  tarts  as  never  were  seen  by 
those  little  eyes. 

"  0,  won't  we  have  a  feast,  mother !"  exclaimed  the 
little  girl  joyfully.  "Do  put  down  your  iron  this 
minute  and  eat  something  now.  I  know  you  took  very 
little,  so  as  to  save  it  for  me." 

Then  the  little  bag  was  opened  and  the  first  thing 
that  came  to  view  was  a  plump,  white  rabbit,  with  red 
bead  eyes,  manufactured  from  a  bit  of  canton  flannel, 
according  to  lame  Lucy's  directions.  It  was  re«dly  so 
life-like  that  the  little  girl  started  at  first,  but  quickly 
understood  that  the  soft  little  pet  was  quite  harmless. 

"  It  's  many  of  them  I  've  seen,"  said  the  mother, 
"  bounding  over  the  downs  in  my  own  country.  I  do  n't 
think  you  ever  saw  one  in  your  life,  Norah,  did  you, 
child?" 

"  No,  mother,  only  in  the  picture-book  Miss  Lottie 
loaned  me." 

Many  were  the  pleasant  remembrances  which  the 
mother  called  up  of  her  early  home  all  unconsciously 
awakened  by  that  simple  gift.  They  served  to  beguile 
the  day  of  a  portion  of  its  weariness,  and  did  good  like  a 
medicine  to  the  way-worn  heart  of  the  mother.  Better 
than  silver  was  that  softening  and  turning  back  of  the 
heart  of  one  whom  poverty  was  pressing  to  the  earth 
with  its  heavy  burden. 

There  was  a  wonderful  dolly,  too,  among  little  No- 
rah's  "  Christmases,"  which  she  prised  above  all  things 
else.  Lottie  had  seen  the  lonely  child  hugging  and 
singing  away  to  a  bit  of  cloth  rolled  up— calling  it  her 
baby,  and  that  suggested  to  her  kind  little  heart  to 
make  her  a  better  one.  Lucy  had  painted  on  it  in 
water  -colors   a  very  creditable  faoe,^  and  it  wore  a 
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bright  crimson  dress,  vhicli  could  be  taken  off  and  put 
on,  a  little  straw  hat  fashioned  out  of  a  bit  of  bonnet- 
braid,  and  shining  black  shoes  made  of  a  scrap  of 
morocco.  There  was  a  roll  of  pieces  accompanying  it, 
and  little  Nora  took  her  first  les^ns  in  sewing  and 
shaping  over  that  dolly's  wardrobe.  I  doubt  if  any 
ezpensiye  walking  and  talking  doll,  sold  that  day  at 
the  fashionable  bazar  for  some  child  of  wealth,  gave 
half  the  real  enjoyment  afforded  by  that  home-made  toy. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  said  little  Josey 
Reed,  as  he  raised  his  tired  head  and  answered  Lottie's 
Christmas  greeting.  "Mother  had  to  go  out  and  I 
have  been  all  alone,  and  it  is  so  lonesome  and  cold 
too,"  he  added  with  a  shiver.  "  Do  n't  you  feel  cold, 
Lottie  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  Josey ;  and  I  hope  you  will  feel  warmer 
when  you  slip  on  this  double-gown  I  have  brought 
you.  I  used  to  wear  it  myself  long  ago,  but  it  is  quite 
too  small  now;  so  mother  gave  me  leave  to  give  it  to 
you.  Here  are  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  to  go  with  it. 
They  will  keep  your  feet  from  the  cold  floor  when  you 
sit  up." 

"0,  may  n't  I  have  them  all  on  now,  Lottie?"  said 
Josey  with  childish  eagerness.  "  My  feet  are  so  cold, 
and  that  lining  looks  so  soft  and  warm.  0,  how  nice 
they  are!"  he  added  as  she  complied  with  his  request 
"  How  good  it  was  in  you  to  think  of  me  and  bring 
me  such  nice  presents!  Now  can  't  you  sing  me  'Shin- 
ing Shore '  before  you  go  away  ?" 

Very  cheerfully  the  little  girl  complied,  and  after 
that  another  and  another  of  the  sweet  pieces  she  had 
learned  at  the  Sabbath  school  made  glad  the  echoes  of 
that  low,  dark  room. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  your  scrap-book,"  she  said 
as  she  opened  her  basket  to  take  out  Josey's  portion  of 
the  cakes,  tarts,  and  biscuit.  "  Here  it  is,  all  filled  up 
with  little  stories,  and  verses,  and  pictures  I  cut  out 
of  old  papers.  I  thought  it  would  amuse  you  as  you 
lie  here  alone  so  much  of  the  day." 

What  light  and  gladness  those  simple  gifts  had 
brought  to  the  sick  boy's  home !  They  kept  his  heart 
singing  all  the  day  like  the  chime  of  Christmas  bells. 

There  was  music  and  dancing  too  in  the  little  room 
where  the  Sparrow  family,  a  full  nest  of  them,  lived. 
The  notes  and  steps  were  not  down  in  any  of  the  mas- 
ter's books.  But  they  excelled  much  that  is  taught  in 
the  schools.  Little  eyes,  and  hearts,  and  feet  danced 
for  very  joy  when  they  saw  the  treasures  that  Lottie's 
big  basket  had  brought  them.  Every  little  Sparrow 
had  been  remembered,  even  down  to  baby  Barbara, 
who  made  big  eyes  at  the  bright-red  woolen  dress 
which  Lottie's  mother  said  "  had  been  stored  away  long 
enough  in  that  attic  box,  just  tempting  moths." 

If  every  thrifty  housekeeper  would  only  lay  up  her 
stores  of  old  clothing  this  Winter,  "  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  not  corrupt "  by  giving  them  to  God's  poor, 
how  the  mountain  of  suffering  in  our  land  would  be 
lowered  I 

There  was  a  little  needle -and -thread  case,  too,  for 
industrious  Jenny,  and  mother  had  partially  stocked 
it  from  her  own  work-basket.  There  was  a  soft,  big 
ball  for  Johnny,  covered  with  patriotic  red,  white,  and 
blue,  oran((e-peel-shaped  quarters.    Suzy  was  in  ecsta- 


sies over  a  brown-cloth  elephant,  which  was  a  master- 
piece of  Miss  Lucy's  handiwork,  the  ivory  tusks  of 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  chicken-bones. 
And  little  Dolly  hugged  to  her  bosom  a  soft  white 
rabbit,  which  must  certainly  have  been  the  mate  of 
little  Norah's. 

So  little  Lottie  distributed  as  many  Christmas  gifts, 
I  dare  say,  as  many  people  of  ample  means  that  day, 
though  she  had  not  a  penny  of  spending  money;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  they  gave  as  great  satisfaction  as 
thousands  of  richer  presents,  so  easy  is  it  to  scatter 
pleasures  in  the  pathway  of  those  we  meet  on  life's 
journey.  If  we  have  nothing  else  to  give  we  may  all 
be  rich  in  pleasant  words  and  loving  smiles,  and  0  how 
precious  they  are  to  the  hearts  of  life's  sorrowing  ones ! 

"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  I 
give  unto  thee ;"  and  remember  "  with  what  measure 
you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

The  Little  Girls  and  the  Peesekcb  of  God. — 
Two  little  girls  were  sitting  together  on  the  door-steps 
on  a  Summer's  evening.  The  stars  were  shining 
brightly  above  them,  and  every  thing  was  cool  and 
quiet  at  the  decline  of  day. 

"  Mary,"  said  Julie,  taking  her  little  companion's 
hand,  "  do  you  know  that  God  is  every-where — in  the 
sky,  and  the  flowers  and  trees,  and  in  the  air?" 

Just  then  a  soft  little  breeze  swept  over  the  two  sit- 
ting close  together.  They  trembled  and  crept  closer 
together,  clasping  their  little  hands,  for  "was  it  not 
God,"  they  whispered. 

I  went  to  find  them,  and  there  they  were,  kneeling 
on  the  dewy  grass,  their  hands  clasped  together,  and 
their  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  silent  reverence  at  the 
presence  of  God.  K.  R.  C. 

A  Child's  Comfoet  ik  hw  Geeat  Peotector.— 
Fanny  Forrester,  in  one  of  her  letters,  says:  "One 
night  Edward,  who  slept  in  a  little  room  by  himself, 
called  out  that  he  was  'afraid,'  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  I  have  never  taught  my  children  a  prayer 
to  repeat,  because  I  do  not  like  the  formality,  but  I 
assist  them  in  discovering  what  they  need,  and  then 
have  them  repeat  the  words  after  me.  So  I  prayed 
with  little  Eddie,  kissed  him  good-night,  and  left  him 
apparently  satisfied.  Pretty  soon,  however,  I  heard 
him  call  out,  as  though  in  great  distress,  '0  Dod!' 
The  poor  little  fellow  had  not  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  language  to  know  what  to  say  next;  but  this  up- 
lifting of  the  heart  evidently  relieved  him.  for  in  a  few 
minutes  after  he  again  called  out,  '0  Dod  I'  but  in  a 
tone  much  softened.  I  stepped  to  the  door  but  hesi- 
tated about  entering.  In  a  few  minutes  he  again  re- 
peated, 'O  Dod!'  but  in  a  tone  so  confiding  that  I 
thought  I  had  better  go  back  to  my  room  and  leave 
him  with  his  great  Protector.  I  heard  no  iikore  of  him 
for  some  time,  when  I  at  last  went  in  and  found  him 
on  his  knees  fast  asleep." 

A  Beioht  Thought. — Our  little  Ella  of  three  Sum- 
mers went  up  to  her  grandma  a  few  days  ago  and  said, 
"  Where's  aunt  Dippa's  grandma?"  She  told  her  that 
she  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  ground.  Another  auntie 
sitting  by  said  to  Ella, "  That 's  not  a  bright  thought,  is  it  ?" 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  with  her  finger  pointed 
upward,  as  if  comprehending  the  future  state  of  th^ 
righteous,  exclaimed,  "  That 's  bright!"  Z.  J.  C. 
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Thb  Cxavob  from  Death  to  Lifb.— The  change 
from  death  to  life  is  one  of  Tital  moment.  Reader, 
haTe  70a  paued  through  that  change  ? 

Do  70a  ask.  In  vhat  does  this  change  consist?  Tt  Is  the 
iB|«rttaK  of  Ufe  to  a  sonl  preTiotisl7  dead,  tiiat  Is  dead  to  all 
•piritaal  lore  of  €k»d  m  reconciled  in  Ghrlst.  There  may  be 
•U  the  actiTity  of  thooght,  memory,  fancy,  imagination,  re- 
flection. Judgment;  nay  more,  an  activity  of  much  that,  as 
Rfards  his  lUlow-man,  is  good ;  the  gentle  play  of  friend- 
ship's liner  feelings,  the  warm  gushing  of  generous,  emotion, 
tlw  softening  interchanges  of  domestic  lore.  We  say  there 
may  be  aD  tlieM,  yet  the  eonl  be  dead  to  God,  estranged,  and 
at  enmity.  The  essence,  then,  of  spiritual  life  is  IO90  to  God. 
The  aetiTitiefl  of  tiiis  love  are  the  Tarioua  manifestations  of 
life.  The  silent  tear  of  chastened  sorrow  for  sin— it  Is  1oto*s 
r^ret  that  a  Father  is  grioTed ;  the  cup  of  cold  water  given — 
it  is  loTe*s  return,  its  poor  return,  for  mercies  reoeired ;  the 
patient  endurance  of  wrong — ^It  Is  loTe*B  imitation  of  the  elder 
brother;  the  outburst  of  gratefhl  thanksgiving— it  Is  love's 
overflow.  Tee,  the  essence  of  life  is  levt.  This  love  is  impart- 
ed to  the  soul,  and  It  displaees  enmity.  God  is  rerealed  to  the 
•ool  as  reconciled  in  Christ.  Has  such  a  change  passed  on 
you,  reader?  Are  you  alive  unto  God  ?  Does  the  pulse  beat, 
and  are  you  conscious  of  It  ? 

Jot  aud  Sorrow  Nearly  Allied. — The  transitions 
from  J07  to  sorrow,  and  from  sorrow  to  joy,  are  scarce* 
I7  less  sadden  and  frequent  in  children,  though  more 
apparent,  than  in  older  persons.  Here  is  a  good  pas- 
sage from  a  modem  writer  upon  these  transitions : 

I  saw  a  painter,  who  had  made  the  picture  of  a  fece  smil- 
ing, on  a  sudden,  with  no  more  than  one  dash  of  his  pencil, 
make  it  seem  to  weep.  How  near  are  the  coaAam  of  Joy  and 
•MTow,  both  of  which,  by  the  change  of  a  line,  may  be  made 
to  sit  on  ttM  same  oonnteaanoe !  Their  nature  Is  much  mvn 
distant  than  tbeir  abode.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  the 
taming  of  a  band,  sadness  may  Jostle  out  mirth ;  and  deep 
sighs  may  be  fetched  ttom  that  breast,  whence  loud  laughter 
has  just  made  Its  eruption.  Plmsure  may  die  in  the  same 
Bomentthat  gare  It  its  birth;  and  a  sudden  suooession  of 
grief  may  turn  Its  cradle  into  Its  grare.  The  tears,  in  which 
aa  enlarged  and  Tehement  passion  of  Joy  had  run  over,  may 
be  arrested  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  be  made  to  min- 
ister unto  grief.  In  the  flight  of  a  minute,  or  In  the  beating 
of  a  pulse,  the  dilation  of  the  heart  by  pleasure  may  be 
tnnsd  into  a  contraction  of  it  by  sorrow. 

Thb  Poetry  aed  the  Gospel  of  the  Bible.— 
The  relatire  importance  of  the  poetr7  of  the  Bible  to 
its  worth  as  an  evangel  is  well  expressed  in  an  anec- 
dote of  Daniel  Webster  : 

At  the  dinaer-table  of  the  Berere  House,  In  Boston,  and 
several  friends  around  the  board,  a  remark  was  made  by  one 
respecting  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Teetament.  Hr.  Webster 
Immediately  remarked,  <*  Ah,  my  friend,  the  poetry  of  Isaiah, 
and  Job,  and  Habakkuk  Is  beautiftil  indeed,  but  when  you 
reach  your  sfzty-nlnth  year,  you  will  gtre  more  for  the  four- 
teenth or  seventeenth  chapter  of  John^s  Gospel,  or  for  one 
of  the  EpisUfls,  than  for  aU  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.** 

Be  Somebody  BEroRS  yod  Get  Married.— There 
may  not  be  much  poetr7  or  imagination  in  the  follow- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  decidedl7  unpoetic.  But  is  there 
not  philoSoph7  in  it?  And  if  so,  has  it  not  two  sides? 
Ka7  we  not  sa7  to  7oung  ladies,  be  tomebody^  and  then 


70U  will  be  likel7  to  get  •omtibodyf    But  to  our  para- 
graph: 

Dr.  Livingston  Is  rq)orted  to  hare  need  to  a  Toung  man  the 
following  *' short  and  easy**  argument  against  the  marriages 
sometimes  formed  by  students  while  in  the  seminary,  and 
even  in  the  college.  "When  you  are  nobody,  you  marry  no- 
body ;  when  you  get  to  be  somebody,  you  have  got  neftody.** 
And  a  certain  learned  profeesor,  in  a  book  recently  published, 
speaks  in  allusion  to  the  same  practice  as  follows :  *'  Many  of 
them  [the  students  In  theology]  deem  the  irksome  season  of 
probation  an  admirable  time  for  securing  that  best  of  eartl^ly 
blessings— a  good  wife;  and  thus  a  business  In  which  the 
wisest  man  is  apt  to  play  the  fool,  they  contrive  to  dispatch, 
at  the  period  when  every  faculty,  every  affection  of  their  be- 
ing should  be  engrossed  by  the  one  great  object  which  has  re- 
celTod  their  consecration.'*    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Chasteniito  op  the   Lord.— The  following 
beautiful  and  instructive  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Grant,  late  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India,  and  brother  to  Lord  Glenelg : 
"Blessed  Is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest.**— AoJm  m^v,  12. 

0,  Savior  I  whose  mercy,  severe  in  its  kindness, 
Has  chastened  my  wanderings  and  guided  my  way. 

Adored  be  the  power  which  Illumined  my  blindness. 
And  weaned  me  from  phantoms  that  smiled  to  betray. 

Enchanted  with  all  that  was  dazzling  and  fair, 
I  followed  the  rainbow— I  caught  at  the  toy — 

And  still  in  displeasure  thy  goodness  was  there. 
Disappointing  the  hope,  and  defeating  the  Joy. 

The  blossom  blushed  bright,  and  a  worm  was  below ; 

The  moonlight  shoi^  fair,  there  was  blight  In  the  beam ; 
Sweet  whispered  the  brecse,  but  it  whispered  of  woe; 

And  bitterness  flowed  in  the  soft-flowing  stream. 

80,  cured  of  my  folly,  yet  cured  but  in  imrt, 

I  turned  to  the  refrige  thy  pity  displayed ; 
And  still  did  this  eager  and  credulous  heart 

Weave  visions  of  promise  that  bloomed  but  to  fede. 

I  thought  that  the  course  of  the  pilgrim  to  heaven 
Would  be  bright  as  the  Snramer,  and  glad  as  the  mom ; 

Thou  show*dst  me  the  path.  It  was  dark  and  uneven, 
All  rugged  with  rock,  and  all  tangled  with  thorn. 

I  dreamed  of  celestial  rewards  and  renovm ; 

I  grasped  at  the  triumph  which  blesses  the  brave; 
I  asked  for  the  palm  branch,  the  robe,  and  the  crown ; 

I  asked— and  thou  show'dst  me  a  cross  and  a  grave. 

Subdued  and  instructed,  at  length,  to  thy  will, 
Myliopos  and  my  longings  I  fain  would  resign; 

0  give  mo  the  heart  that  can  wait  and  be  still. 
Nor  know  of  a  wish  or  a  pleasure  but  thine  I 

There  are  mansions  exempted  from  sin  and  from  woe. 
But  they  stand  in  a  region  by  mortals  untrod ; 

There  are  rivers  of  Joy — ^but  they  roll  not  below ; 
There  is  rest— but  it  dwells  in  the  presence  of  God. 

BKABoaoiT  am  YANsnTAaT.— The  facetious  Mr.  Bearoroft 
told  his  friend,  Mr.  Yanslttart,  "  Your  name  Is  such  a  long 
one,  I  shall  drop  the  nttari  and  call  you  Van  for  the  Aitnre.** 
"  With  all  my  heart,'*  said  he :  "  b}  the  same  rule  I  shall  drop 
mrpfl  and  oall  you  Bear.** 

St.  XAvnta*s  SsaMoii. — ^In  a  life  of  St.  Vrancis  Xavier,  writ- 
ten by  an  Italian  monk.  It  Is  said  **  that  by  one  sermon  be  oon 
verted  ten  thousand  ptnom  in  a  dmri  ialetudP* 
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Methodut  Episcopal  Church  Statibtigb.— The 
statistics  of  the  Charch,  as  gathered  from  the  General 
Hinntes,  show  the  following  result  of  the  condition  of 
the-Charch  for  the  last  jear : 


.^•.; 


The  total  decrease  for  1863  appears  from  the  above 
table  to  be  19,512;  but  the  diminution  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference  alone  exceeds  this  sum.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  most  of  its  territory  is  within  the 
rebel  lines,  and  sent  no  returns  to  the  Conference. 
With  the  exception  of  this  Conference  there  is  a  small 
total  increase,  though  the  Cincinnati.  Southern  Illinois, 
and  Western  Virginia  Conferences  report  a  large  fall- 
ing off. 

Missions  IK  THB  Presbtteriak  Church.— The 
yearly  income  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  was,  for  the  past  year,  f  397,- 
079.71,  and  the  expenditures  f403,264.66.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  to  raise  f500,000  the  ensuing  year 


The  number  of  persons  entering  upon  the  missionary 
work  for  the  first  time  during  the  year  is  23.  The 
Board  will  hold  its  next  anniversary  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Plah  of  Episcopal  Visitatioits,  1861— The  Con- 
ferences which  hold  their  sessions  prior  to  the  next 
General  Conference  will  be  visited  by  the  Bishops  in 
the  following  order : 


CoxrEEBMCX. 


Placx. 


Tims. 


KontQcky Anfiuta , 

Baltimore WMhlugion,  D.  C... 

East  Baltimort Altoona 

New  Jensey Bridgeton 

MiMouri  and  Ark....  Jefli^raon  Oitr 

PhiladolphU.  

Kansas , 

Newark 


Pittsburr 

Western  Virginia.. 

Providence 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

New  England 

Troy 

New  Hampshire.... 

Oneida 

North  Indiana 

New  York , 

New  York  East 

Black  Riter 

Vermont 

Maine 


Wilmington,  Del.. 
Leavenworth 


PatersoD 
BarnesTille,  Ohio ... 

Parkersburg 

New  London,  Conn. 

Waverly,  N.  Y 

Omaha  City 

Chelsea 

Amsterdam 

Lebanon 

Norwich 

Knightstown 

Newbnrg 

Hartford 

Adams 

8t.  Johnsbury 

Wesley  Ch.,  Bath... 


Feb. 
March 


Bishop. 


April 


25  Sinpeon. 

2  Scott. 

2  Janes. 

2  i  Simpson. 

2 1  Baker. 

9|Aa»es. 
lOBaker. 
IG  Simpson. 
16&cott. 
16  Morris. 
23|AmM. 
23iJiiDes. 
24 1  Baker. 
30 1  Ames. 
30,  Simpson. 

6  Janes. 

eScott. 

el  Morris. 
13  Ames. 


Simpson. 
Baker. 
Janes. 
Scott. 


Missionary  Appropriations,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. — The  following  appropriations  were  made 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Board,  in  New 

York: 

rOREION  MI6SI0M8. 

India ~ $72,108  60 

Bulgaria 10,U23  39 

Liberia 13,356  00 

China 29,G»4  00 

Foreign  German 28,363  50 

Scandlnaria 32,019  76 

South  America 16,775  00 

Total  amount  for  Foreign  Missions $202,934  14 

DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

German  Domestic $41,000  00 

Foreign  Populations  other  than  German 11,250  00 

Indian  Missions 3,400  00 

American  Domestic 101,600  00 

Missions  in  Southern  T(»rritory ^ 35,000  00 

ToUl  for  Domestic  Work $192,260  00 

Contingent  Fund 4»0,000  00 

IncidenUl  Expenses 10,000  00 

Office  Expenses 10,000  00  $30,000  00 

Total  Appropriations .$426,194  14 

The  amount  already  realized  by  our  Missionary  Soci- 
ety during  the  current  missionary  year,  ten  months  of 
which  have  already  expired,  is  |402,000,  which  is.  we 
believe,  f  10,000  in  advance  of  any  sum  raised  in  any 
year  by  any  benevolent  organization  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  two  months  yet  to  come  the  amount 
will  be  swelled  pretty  certainly  to  (420,000,  perhaps  to 
(425.000. 

New  Cod  Fishery  oh  the  Asiatic  Coast.— We 
noticed  a  few  days  since  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Timan- 
dra,  from  Petropaulovski,  with  a  small  cargo  of  codfish. 
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Um  first  ever  reoeired  at  this  port  from  the  Asiatic 
coast  The  importance  of  the  success  of  this  first  ven- 
ture is  much  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and 
prompts  us  to  give  it  further  notice.  The  fish  brought 
by  the  Timandra  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  are  caught  upon  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  their  appearance  and  flavor  are 
said  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  bj  those  who  use 
them.  From  Captain  Tumor  we  learn  that  the  fish 
were  caught  by  the  crew  of  the  Timandra  in  the  Gulf 
of  Tartary,  off  the  coast  of  Shanghalien,  the  fishing 
ground  extending  from  one  to  thirteen  miles  off  shore. 
The  fish  are  of  medium  and  small  sise,  and  are  at  pres- 
ent what  are  termed  by  fishermen  as  "  green  fish  " — 
better  known  in  New  York  as  "pickerel."  We  are 
told  that  as  their  condition  is  unsuitable  for  transport- 
ation to  the  interior,  and  the  quantity  is  unusual  for 
tonsumption  at  this  port,  they  will  hare  to  be  dried 
before  becoming  salable  even  here.  Captain  Turner, 
in  case  the  present  adventure  does  well,  intends  return- 
ing next  season  and  catching  a  full  cargo.  The  total 
consumption  of  codfish  in  California,  Nevada,  and 
Oregon  is  between  400  and  500  tuns  a  year.  Most  of 
the  fish  arrive  in  this  port  in  a  somewhat  damaged  con- 
dition. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fish  will  prove  all 
that  is  claimed,  and  a  fishery  for  them  be  inaugurated 
from  this  port,  thus  making  a  business  for  a  portion  of 
our  shipping,  a  market  for  our  salt,  provisions,  stores, 
etc,  and  last,  not  least,  a  nucleus  of  a  nursery  for 
American  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  is  greatly 
needed  by  California.  In  addition  to  our  own  con- 
sumption there  will,  doubtless,  spring  up  a  foreign 
demand,  and  as  a  consequence  employment  of  many 
veaels  in  the  business.  Considering  that  fishing  ves- 
sels and  their  crews  take  all  their  stores  from  the  port 
from  which  they  sail,  and  bring  back  the  result  of  Uieir 
voyages  to  be  sold  at  the  same  places,  the  fisheries,  even 
if  on  foreign  shores,  may  be  justly  termed  a  branch  of 
domestic  industry — as  much  so  as  any  existing  entirely 
on  land.  To  catch  the  quantity  used  yearly  in  this 
State  will  require  the  use  of  five  vessels  of  120  to  130 
tons  register. — San  IVaneuco  £iUUtin,  Sept  24. 

AitcHBiSHOP  Whatelt.— Dr.  Richard  Whately, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  recently  died.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  liberal  views,  and  for  his  Treatise  on 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,  originally  written  for  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Hetropolitana,  but  subsequently  published  sepa- 
rately. They  are  used  as  text-books  in  nearly  all  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  England.  The  Archbishop  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1787,  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in 
1808,  of  which  he  became  a  follow  in  1811.  He  was 
successively  rector  of  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  Principal 
of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Glen- 
dalagh.  With  his  archiepiscopal  see  was,  since  1846, 
united  the  Bishopric  of  Kildare.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  duties,  but  took 
an  active  part  in  the  national  system  of  education  in 
Ireland.  He  was  appointed  Archbishop  under  the 
ministry  of  Earl  Grey,  in  1831,  and  went  to  Ireland 
determined  to  be  a  blessing  to  it.  He  formed  the  first 
model  of  the  school  books  so  generally  used  in  the 
national  schools  of  Ireland,  and  so  extensively  imitated 


if^  other  countries.  He  was  ovk  of  the  commissioners 
of  national  education  in  Ire^jftup' and  overcame  the 
difficulties  growilg  out  of  sectarii^  feeling  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  general  system  of  education  and  training 
for  the  young,  and  was  the  means  of  creating  the  Chairs 
of  Political  Economy  in  the  Universities  of  Dublin  and 
Oxford.  He  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his  Church 
to  be  the  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  Low 
Church  party  has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  strong^t  cham- 
pions, and  the  age  one  of  its  best  men  and  ablest 
writers. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Trollope. — Mrs.  TroUope,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  whose  death  is  announced  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  born 
in  England  in  the  same  year — 1787 — as  that  reverend 
prelate.  In  1829  she  visited  America,  and  after  three 
years'  residence  in  the  United  States,  she  published  her 
"  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,"  which  formed 
her  first  introduction  to  the  reading  public.  She  resided 
for  some  time  in  Cincinnati,  and  originated  an  enterprise 
similar  to  the  bazars  of  the  European  cities,  which 
utterly  failed.  The  building  which  she  erected  is  still 
standing,  and  is  now  used  as  a  hospital  for  soldiers. 
Mrs.  Trollope  composed  a  large  list  of  works,  but  the 
volume  here  mentioned  is  the  best  known  of  her  writ- 
ings. Her  son,  Anthony  Trollope,  is  an  author  also 
well  known  in  America. 

AHTIM05T  m  Canada.— The  Quebec  Gazette  says 
that  a  mine  of  antimony  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  South  Ham,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Russel,  of  Quebec, 
have  commenced  operations  to  open  and  work  the  mine. 
Antimony  is  used  in  alloys,  such  as  Britannia  metal, 
type  metal,  pewter,  etc.,  and  medicinally  as  tartar 
emetic,  ammonious  acid,  and  other  preparations.  It 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  Borneo  and  the  far-off 
Eastern  lands.  Canada  promises  to  become  famous  for 
its  minerals. 

Iceland. — This  island,  which  has  a  population /of 
about  seventy  thousand,  is  under  the  Government  of 
Denmark.  The  language  spoken  in  Iceland  is  the  old 
Scandinavian,  closely  akin  to  the  Saxon,  with  no  ad- 
mixture of  Greek  or  Latin  roots.  It  has,  singularly 
enough,  a  literature  nine  hundred  years  old.  There 
are  four  presses  on  the  island  and  four  newspapers. 
About  sixty  volumes  are  issued  in  a  year.  There  are 
colleges  and  academies  of  medicine  there,  and  common 
schools.  But  most  of  the  education  is  domestic  in  its 
character.  The  fathers  teach  the  children  so  effectually 
that  a  young  Iceland  boy  or  girl  of  eight  years  old  can 
not  be  found  unable  to  read  and  write.  Wandering 
minstrels,  like  those  of  the  old  time  in  Scotland  and 
Germany,  are  still  to  be  found  traversing  the  country, 
and  dropping  in  on  families  happy  to  receive  them, 
who  gladly  give  them  a  night's  supper  and  lodging  in 
exchange  for  their  lay.  The  Icelandic  Church  is  Lu- 
theran. There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
churches  on  the  island,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
clergymen. 

Petroleum  Fields  in  Russia.— A  district  has  been 
discovered  in  Russia  of  similar  formation  to  that  of  the 
oil-producing  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts 
of  America.  An  American  who  has  been  raising  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol,  has  obtained  a  grant  of  50,- 
000  acres  upon  which  to  carry  on  his  explorations. 
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^SiUrarg    JfnJirja, 


(1.)  Daily  Walk  with  Wise  Kbh;  or,  Relvgioya 
Exere%9e$  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.  SeUeUd  and  Ar- 
ranged by  Rev.  NeUon  Reid.  12mo.  782  pp.  |1.50. 
Jfew  York:  Harper  A  Brothert.  Cineinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  A  Co. — The  lelections  in  this  volume  are  from 
such  old  divines  as  Leighton,  Flavel,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustine, Jeremy  Taylor,  Howe,  Baxter,  etc.  This  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  its  general  character. 

(2.)  A  Frbkch  Readino-Book,  Containing  Selection* 
from  the  best  French  Writer i.  By  Wm.  L.  Knapp,  A. 
3£.,  Profeetor  of  Modem  Language*  in  Maditon  Uni- 
vertity.  l2mo.  480  pp.  f  1.25.  New  York :  Harper 
A  Brother*.     Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

(3.)  The  Rino  op  Amasis.  From  the  Paper*  of  a 
German  Physician.  By  Robert  Btdwer  Lytton — "  Oioen 
Meredith."  New  York:  Harper  dc  Brother*.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  A  Co.     1863.     l2mo.    301  j)p.    |1. 

(4.)  Illustbativb  Gatheeikos.  By  Rev.  O.  8. 
Bowe*,  B.  A.  l2mo.  fMpp.  fl.50.  Philadelphia: 
Perkinpine  dt  Higgin*. — This  is  a  manual  of  anecdotes, 
facts,  figures,  proverbs,  quotations,  etc.,  adapted  to 
Christian  teaching,  and  designed  as  an  aid  to  preachers 
and  teachers.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the  third  London 
edition.  The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  the  work  is 
to  say  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  lay  it  under  frequent 
contribution  for  our  "  Scripture  Cabinet." 

(5.)  A  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engive.  By  John 
Bourne,  C.  E.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  \2mo.  419 
pp.  |2.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  Cineinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — This  elaborate  and  thoroughly- 
scientific  work  illustrates  the  various  applications  of 
steam  to  mines,  mills,  navigation,  railways,  and  agricul- 
ture ;  and  has  also  practical  instructions  for  the  manu- 
facture and  management  of  engines  of  every  class. 
The  work  is  sufficiently  illustrated  for  its  purpose. 

(6.)  Appleton'8  Uhited  States  Postal  Guide  is 
a  convenient  directory  for  a  business  man,  containing  a 
complete  list  of  post-offices,  and  costing  only  25  cents. 

(7.)  Harry's  Vocation;  or,  Philo*ophy  at  Home. 
By  WiUiam  C  Richard*,  A.  M.  Revi*ed  Edition.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  Cincinnati :  Rickey  dt  Car- 
roll.— From  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  we  think 
this  volume  would  be  a  pleasing  and  useful  companion 
for  lads  and  misses  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  eighteen. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  and  makes  a  volume  of  four  hund- 
red pages. 

(8.)  The  Pet  Bird,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
"  Ooutin  Alice." 

(9.)  At  Home  awd  Abroad;  or.  How  to  Behave. 
By  Mr*.  Manner*. 

(10.)  Pleasure  and  Profit;  or,  Le**on*  on  the 
Lont*  Prayer  in  a  Serie*  of  Storie*.  By  Mr*.  Man- 
ner*. 

These  are  three  juvenile  works — square  18mo  of  137, 


165, 136  pages — illustrated — ^from  the  same  publishers 
They  are  gotten  up  in  attractive  style 

(11.)  Life  ih  the  Woods;  or,  the  Adventure*  of 
Audubon.    By  B.  K.  Pierce. 

(12.)  Bible  Class  in  the  Parsonage.  A  Story  for 
Senior  Scholars  who  with  to  Under*tand  the  Word  of 
Ood.    By  Una  Locke. 

(13.)  The  Sparrow's  Fall;  or,  Under  the  Wdluw 
and  Other  Stories.    By  Caroline  Cheseboro. 

(14.)  Blessings  in  Disguise;  or,  Pictures  of  Some 
of  Miss  Haydon*s  Oirls.    By  Caroline  Cheseboro. 

(15.)  The  Little  Sea-Bird. 
(16.)  The  Trip  to  Weldon  Woods;  or.  Under  ths 
Mierotcope. 

(17.)  The  Widow's  Sewing- Machine;  or,  what  a 
Helping  Hand  did  for  a  Poor  Family.  By  Mr*.  N. 
MConaughy. 

(18.)  Amy's  New  Home,  and  other  Stories  for  Boy* 
and  Oirls 

(19.)  The  Young  Quaker;  or,  dreumstanees  AUer 
Cases — a  Narrative  of  Real  Events.    By  a  ClergywwuL 

The  foregoing  are  a  series  of  18mo  Sunday  school 
books,  just  issued  by  Carlton  A  Porter. 

(20.)  Conference  Minutes. — 1.  Cineinnati  Confer- 
ence— Bishop  Baker,  President ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Sutherland, 
Secretary.  2.  Ohio  Conference — Bishop  Baker,  Presi- 
dent; J.  M.  Trimble,  D.  D.,  Secretary.  3.  Upper  Iowa 
Conference — Bishop  Ames,  President ;  Rev.  R.  W.  Keel- 
er,  Secretary.  4.  The  California  Conference — Bishop 
Janes,  President;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hill,  Secretary.  5.  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Conference — Bishop  Simpson,  President;  Rev. 
W.  G.  Williams,  Secretary. 

(21.)  Pamphlets.— 1.  Chicago  Ladies'  Hovu  Mis- 
sion—  Ninth  Annual  Report.  2.  Something  About 
Cbins.  By  E.  J.  Barra,  San  Francisco,  California.  3. 
Man's  Gift  to  God.  A  Discourse.  By  Rev.  Adolpha 
Monad.    Carlton  &  Porter,  New  York. 

(22.)  Chambers's  Cyclopedia.  Parts  66  and  67. 
Philadelphia  .\  J.  B.  lAppineoU  dt  Co. 

(23.)  Genesee  College  and  Seminary. — The  Cat- 
alogue of  these  institutions  show  109  students  in  attend- 
ance in  the  former,  and  589  in  the  latter.  Indies  and 
gentlemen  have  equal  privileges  in  the  entire  course 
Dr.  J.  M.  Reid  is  President  of  the  College,  and  Professor 
Wm.  Wells,  Principal  of  the  Seminary. 

(24.)  Temptation  and  Triumph,  with  other  Stories. 
By  Virginia  F.  Townsend.  l2mo.  389  pp.  |1.25. 
Cincinnati :  Poe  dt  Hitchcock. — This  volume  comprises  a 
series  of  moral  tales  and  narrations,  written  in  a  style 
that  can  not  fail  to  be  attractive  to  the  young.  Miss 
Townsend  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  Repos- 
itory, and  also  as  co-editor  with  T.  S.  Arthur,  of  the 
Home  Magazine. 
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Thb  OrmsTBG  Ybak. — ^We  are  standing,  dear  reader, 
apon  the  threshold  of  a  new  jear.  What  that  year 
shall  bring  forth  to  us  does  not  yet  appear.  We  are 
like  pilgrims  standing  upon  the  frontier  of  a  new, 
nntraTeled,  and  unknown  region,  bnt  across  which  we 
most  at  least  attempt  to  pass.  Once  before  we  stood 
in  the  same  position,  and  the  words  we  spoke  then 
will  bear  repeating  now.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
pilgrims  through  time,  unlike  pilgrims  through  space, 
must  of  necessity  be  ignorant  of  the  region  before 
them.  We  have  no  map  of  the  future  to  consult;  no 
report  of  prerious  explorers  to  study;  and  can  climb 
no  "  mount  of  vision "  which  commands  the  prospect 
of  our  future  path.  What  sights  we  shall  see,  what 
perils  and  difficalties  we  shall  encounter,  or  how  near 
we  are  to  the  dark  rirer  which  flows  through  all  the 
region,  crossing  the  very  path  we  must  travel,  and 
from  which  we  may  not  turn  back,  are  things  which 
no  glance  of  thought  can  ascertain  and  which  no 
prophet  is  permitted  to  foretell.  Shall  we  then  start 
back  with  alarm?  shall  we  tremble  with  fear?  Nay, 
if  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  living  for  the  great 
purpose  of  glorifying  him,  we  may  take  to  ourselves 
that  gracious  promise,  which  shall  be  our  "  pillar  of 
dond  by  day  and  of  fire  by  night " — "  My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest?"  A 
promise  like  this,  having  relation  to  manifestations  of 
mercy,  which  are  not  merely  circumstantial  or  tempo- 
rary, shall  retain  its  force  in  every  age  and  prove  ap> 
plicable  to  God's  people  every-where.  "  The  promise 
given  to  Joshua  was  also  meant  for  Paul;  the  promise 
meant  for  Moses  was  also  meant  for  us.  There  it  is  on 
the  page  waiting  for  appropriation.  It  is  as  surely 
ours  as  if.  like  the  message  to  the  shepherds  at  Beth- 
lehem, it  came  to  us,  with  stroke  of  light  and  rush  of 
mystic  music,  straight  from  the  eternal  throne."  Let 
us  then,  dear  reader,  march  boldly  along  the  sacred 
line  of  duty — not  doubting  but  the  Divine  "  presence 
shall  go  with  us  and  give  us  peace." 

This  may  be  a  solemn,  but  to  us  at  least  it  is  not  a 
sad  introduction  to  the  greeting  of  "a  happy  new 
year  "  which  we  would  send  to  all  our  readers. 

Thi  EK0BAVI508  FOB  THB  NuxBEB  have  more  than 
usual  of  the  patriotic  t3rpe.  "The  Signers"  calls  us 
back  to  the  days  when  the  republic  was  founded,  and 
to  the  men  who  laid  its  foundations.  The  genius  of 
liberty,  with  the  old  flag  "still  waving"  above  her 
head,  and  the  symbols  of  crushed  treason  and  the 
broken  manacles  of  slavery  beneath  her  feet,  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  present  and  prophetic  of  the  future. 

ABTI0LB8  DBOLiBBD.^The  following  articles  are  re- 
spectfully declined:  Missing;  Columbia;  Filial  Affec- 
tion; My  Childhood's  Home;  To  my  Sister ;  The 

FaU  of  Snow;  May;  The  Wicked  Poet;  Who  'U  Love 
Me  when  my  Hair  is  Gray?  The  Young  Soldier's 
Mother ;  Vashti ;  Trial  and  Triumph ;  Hours  of  Afflic- 
tion; The  Pearl-drop  of  Peace;  Two  Days  Spent  in 
Serving  Qod ;  Soliloquy  of  One  in  Sorrow ;  Whom  the 


Lord  Loveth  he  Chasteneth;  In  Memoriam;  Night; 
Battle  of  Stone  River.  "  God  Manifest  in  Nature  "  has 
many  good  thoughts,  but  lacks  polish  and  precision. 
"  Love  and  Fame  "  is  written  with  considerable  ability, 
but  the  plot  is  too  artificial,  and  the  principal  charac- 
ters attitudinize  too  much. 

Fbibbdlt  Notbs  A9D  BO  ABSWBBS.—We  should  be 
glad  to  respond  to  each  of  the  kind  notes  coming  to  us 
from  our  friends — ^yes,  orw  friends,  though,  in  most 
cases,  we  have  never  seen  the  writers.  But  such  re- 
sponse is  impracticable.  We  can  give  only  a  general 
response,  and  assure  those  kind  friends  that  their 
favors  are  gratefully  received,  and  that  it  cheers  us  to 
know  that  here  and  there  we  have  written  a  word  that 
has  proved  useful  to  them  in  the  conflict  of  life — es- 
pecially in  the  Christian  life.  Here  is  a  note  of  that 
description,  which  reaches  back  to  what  we  had  long 
since  forgotten.  It  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  our 
readers,  suggesting  benefits  from  reading  which  had 
not  occurred  to  them : 

In  December,  1854,  the  month  and  year  in  which  I  wss  born 
again,  the  Repoeitory  came  to  our  home  as  usual,  a  welcome 
visitor.  In  a  very  short  time  after  my  conversion  I  took  up 
that  number  one  evening  for  perusal,  and  came  to  the  article 
entitled,  **  The  twofold  work  of  Salvation ;  or,  Justification 
and  Sanctiflcation."  I  read  it  and  saw  for  the  first  time  my 
need  of  purity  of  heart.  Notwithstanding  I  had  received  the 
fullest  evidence  of  sins  forgiven,  the  Holy  Spirit  enlightened 
my  mind  while  reading  that  article  in  such  a  measure  as  ena- 
bled me  to  engage  at  once  in  seeking  earnestly  the  blessing  of 
holiness.  And  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  fkithftil  to  his  precious 
promises,  bestowed  it  upon  me  in  the  day  that  I  sought  it 
with  my  whole  heart.  All  praise  to  his  worthy  name  I  Since 
that  sacred  period  my  sonl  has  often  been  cheered  while  read- 
ing the  rich  Bible  truths  contained  in  the  Scripture  Cabinet. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  my  gracious  Father  designed  a  part 
of  it  for  my  spiritual  benefit. 

"  Highland  Light." — ^Our  ascription  of  this  poem 
to  Whittier  in  our  November  number  was  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Living  Age,  and  there  was  such  strong 
internal  evidence  of  its  being  his  that  we  never  stopped 
to  call  in  question  the  statement.  The  following  note 
from  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  City  Clerk  of  Charlestown, 
claims  its  paternity  for  another,  whose  excellent  prose 
article  on  Highland  Light  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Repository  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers.  We 
give  the  note  of  Mr.  Williams: 

In  perusing  the  November  number  of  your  magaiine,  I  ob- 
served a  little  pocra  entitled  "  Highland  Light,**  which  you 
ascribe  to  that  noble  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  though  omitted 
fh>m  his  published  works.  In  ascribing  it  to  Mr.  Whittier, 
however,  you  were  in  error.  The  author  of  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion is  Rev.  B.  F.  De  Costa,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  formerly 
A  resident  of  this  city,  but  now  of  Boston.  It  was  originally 
published  in  one  of  the  local  impers  of  this  city;  namely, 
"The  City  Advertiser."  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  author,  and  he  submitted  the  poem  to 
my  perusal  while  it  was  yet  only  in  manuscript.  No  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  poem  than  was  done  by  you 
in  ascribing  to  it  so  noble  a  parentage.  Mr.  De  Costa  is  a 
lover  of  Cape  Cod  and  its  associations  and  characteristics ; 
and  I  believe  his  pen  has  famished  articles  relating  thereto 
which  have  been  widely  read,  copiod,  and  admired. 
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Death  op  Db.  Kefkadat.— This  eminent  minister 
died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  Novemher 
14,  1863,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  and  the 
forty-first  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Kennaday  for  many 
years  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit  and  platform 
speaker,  and  few  men  have  filled  a  range  of  more  im- 
portant appointments. 

Jesus  the  Resurrection  is  the  theme  of  a  funeral 
discourse  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Foss,  wife  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Foss.  This 
beautiful  and  touching  discourse  has  awakened  in  our 
mind  tender  recollections  of  the  earlier  years  of  our 
ministry,  when  in  Salisbury  station  of  the  New  York 
Conference,  the  family  of  the  deceased— Bradley— a 
family  honored  in  Methodism — formed  a  part  of  our 
flock.  Its  members,  s^me  of  whom  have  since  crossed 
over  the  river  of  death,  still  live  in  our  hearts,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  till  we  meet  them  in  the  blessed 
laud.  We  call  back  the  vision  of  Mary,  then  a  girl  of 
ei-^bt  or  ten  years,  as  we  saw  her  a  weeping  penitent 
at  the  altar.  She  afterward  grew  up  to  be  a  noble 
Christian  woman  and  the  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
She  died  early — loo  early,  it  seems  to  us  short-sighted 
mortals,  but 

**  The  less  of  this  cold  world,  tht  more  of  heaven.** 

Endowment  op  the  Ohio  Webleyan  Univers- 
IXY.— President  Merrick  is  devising  and  prosecuting  a 
plan  for  the  munificent  endowment  of  this  institution. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not  too  much  to  call 
for.  The  great  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  powerful  Church 
organisation  of  Methodism  in  the  State  can  not  do  a 
nobler  work  than  now  to  endow  this  University  as  it 
ought  to  be  endowed.  We  wish  we  could  speak  into 
the  souls  of  wealthy  Methodists  who  are  making  their 
tens  of  thousands  yearly.  We  would  beg  them,  instead 
of  heaping  up  riches  to  curse  and  ruin  their  children, 
to  contribute  to  this  enterprise.  Dr.  Trimble  has  set 
the  ball  in  motion  with  a  subscription  of  |1,000.  While 
other  thousand-dollar  subscriptions  are  coming  in, 
where  is  the  man  who  will  endow  a  professorship  by 
the  donation  of  |20,000? 

But  we  are  reminded  that  other  institutions,  in  other 
States,  have  equal  needs  and  equal  claims  in  their  re- 
spective SUtes.  What  hotter  time  for  liquidating  debts 
and  securing  endowments  can  ever  be  expected?  Let 
the  friends  of  our  educational  institutions  awake  to  the 
subject  and  avail  themselves  of  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment. We  have  been  expecting  to  hear  the  report  of 
a  similar  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University— the  twin-sister  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan.  But 
Indiana— God  bless  the  glorious  State!— seems  too  en- 
tirely  swallowed  up  in  her  own  sterling  patriotism  to 
undertake  any  other  work  till  this  wicked  rebellion  is 
put  down. 

The  Church  Marching  Southward.— The  appro- 
riation  of  f35,000  during  the  current  year  by  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
for  the  reoccupation  of  the  South,  opens  a  new  era 
in  the  operations  of  that  organization.  As  early  as 
1862,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Repository,  we 
showed  that  this  great  work  was  looming  up  in  all 
its  gigantic  proportions  before  us;  and  that  the  very 
hope  of  the  rescue  of  the  South  from  the  utter  bar- 
barism into  which  it  had  fallen  was  in  the  infusion  of 


a  purer,  a  liberty-loving  Christianity.  We  indicated 
the  magnitude  of  the  work.  It  was  such  as  almost  to 
stagger  faith  in  the  possibility  of  finding  resources  and 
men  equal  to  the  work.  Since  then  God  has  been  sup- 
plying both  in  a  wonderful  manner.  And  now  the 
Missionary  Board,  by  a  unanimous  vote  as  we  are  in- 
formed, have  taken  the  decisive  initial.  No  appropri- 
ation made  at  its  annual  meeting  thrilled  the  heart  of 
the  Church  more  deeply  than  that — it  is  the  beginning 
of  a  great  work.  In  June  of  1862  we  said:  "We 
propound  this  subject  to  the  Church  as  one  of  vast 
magnitude,  and  one  also  which  demands  early  con- 
sideration." Others  propounded  the  same  qnestioa. 
Thank  God,  the  response  has  come.  The  field  is  open. 
The  work  is  before  us. 

We  understand  the  matter  of  establishing  missions 
at  Nashville,  Memphis.  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans,  Nor- 
folk, Newborn,  Beaufort  and  vicinity,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops.  The  men,  we  know,  are  ready 
to  go — ^men  who  have  had  an  experience  in  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  South,  and  have  aeqnired  an 
acquaintance  that  eminently  fits  them  for  the  work. 
To  delay  till  the  rebel  power  is  broken  and  the  treason- 
polluted  and  blood-stained  Southern  Methodist  Church 
reoocupies  its  old  fields  and  reorganises  its  ranks  with 
men  stealing  home  from  the  rebel  armies,  and  whose 
black  treason  is  scarcely  covered  by  the  hypocritical 
garb  of  loyal  profession,  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  It 
would  be  very  much  like  delaying  an  election  in  a 
border  State  to  give  time  for  guerrillas,  paroled  rebel 
prisoners,  and  furloughed  rebel  soldiers  an  opportunity 
to  come  home  to  vote.  The  true  policy  is  to  be  upon 
the  ground  while  society  is  in  its  chaotic  state,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Church,  loyal  to  the  Government 
and  loyal  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  Methodism,  to  draw 
the  distinct  and  sharp  lines  between  loyalty  and  trea- 
son; between  a  loyalty  which  beats  truly  in  every 
heart-throb  and  a  profession  of  loyalty,  whose  thin 
crust  serves  only  to  cover  emptiness,  if  not  ntter  rot- 
tenness. 

We  have  said  this  much  in  most  hearty  indorsement 
of  the  action  of  the  Missionary  Board.  Whether  that 
action  means  all  we  have  indicated,  we  do  not  now  stop 
to  inquire.  We  know  that  its  policy  can  not  be  car- 
ried out  faithfully  without  coming  to  this  very  result 
Our  Bishops,  we  are  sure,  will  not  slumber  over  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and  pressing  moment 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  at  all  practicable  the  move- 
ment will  be  inaugurated  before  even  this  shall  reach 
our  subscribers. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  peculiar  interest 
connected  with  this  subject.  We  have  now  in  our 
Discipline  a  distinct  and  emphatic  condemnation  of 
slavery  on  the  broad  basis  of  moral  principle.  The 
antislavery  position  of  the  Church  can  no  longer  bo 
mistaken.  AH  that  enter  her  communion,  whether 
North  or  South,  must  now  enter  it  with  a  full  under- 
standing upon  that  point.  If  any  thing  more  is  needed, 
by  way  of  safeguard  and  perpetual  settlement  of  the 
case,  we  presume  there  will  be  little  objection  to  insert- 
ing the  word  "  holding  "  in  the  celebrated  General  Rule 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Nearly  all  really-loyal  men 
have  come  to  recognize  the  present  terrible  war  as  a 
death  struggle  between  the  accursed  system  and  our 
National  Government.     One  or  the  other  must  die. 
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IMPBS88I0V8  OF  LA7ATBTTB. 


BT   KIT.    VBLlOa    BOUUSI,    D.  B. 


THE  first  impreasion  one  receives  on  perusing 
the-  biography  of  this  distinguished  indiyid- 
ual  is.  that  he  was  a  much  more  important  agent 
in  our  Revolution  than  we  had  supposed.  He 
was  made  so,  in  part,  by  his  great  wealth,  his  in- 
come being  some  $24,000  per  year.  This  would 
not  have  been  so  important  a  circumstance  had 
not  our  finances  been  so  exceedingly  reduced. 
But  when  Government,  in  1777,  had  not  the 
means  to  give  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  a 
French  Marquis  who  wished  to  aid  us  in  the 
war,  it  was  very  convenient  that  he  could  pur- 
chase a  ship  for  himself.  He  also  from  his  own 
purse  furnished  his  entire  command,  in  the  Vir- 
ginia expedition,  with  hats,  shoes,  and  tents, 
when  Congress  had  neither  money  nor  credit — a 
generous  and  timely  largess  which  exerted  a  de- 
cided influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war;  for 
without  these  supplies  how  could  the  expedition 
have  proceeded?  and  this  failing,  how  could 
Gomwallis  have  been  captured  at  Yorktown? 
His  high  rank  and  title  were  of  advantage  to  us 
as  an  encouraging  proof,  in  that  darkest  period 
of  the  Revolution,  o£4he  sympathy  felt  for  us  in 
important  circles  in  'Europe — a  sympathy  which 
we  hoped  would  yet,  under  a  substantial  form, 
come  to  our  relief  and  bear  us  through.  La- 
fayette possessed  military  qualities  of  the  first 
Older;  and  the  importance  to  our  cause  of  his 
personal  services  is  attested  by  his  soldierly  con- 
duct at  Barren  Hill,  at  Brandywine,  in  the  re- 
treat from  Rhode  Island,  and  specially  in  the 
triumphant  campaign  in  Virginia,  to  whose  suc- 
cess no  commander  in  the  allied  forces  contrib- 
uted more  materially  than  this  young  but  cau- 
tious and  indefatigable  chieftain.  After  his  re- 
turn to  France,  his  appointment  by  the  States 
General  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National 
Vol,  xxnr.— • 


Guards,  then  numbering  three  millions  of  men — 
an  appointment  which  was  renewed  in  the  Rev- 
olution of  1830 — and  his  call  to  command  one 
of  the  frontier  armies  under  the  direction  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  i^  1792,  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  high  estimate  placed  upon  his  military 
talents  by  a  nation  of  soldiers.  But  the  crown- 
ing benefit  which  we  received  from  the  friend- 
ship of  Lafayette  was  the  influence  he  exerted 
in  our  &vor  at  the  Court  of  8t.  Cloud.  For 
when  permitted  by  Congress  to  return  to  France 
in  1779,  by  his  great  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
our  behalf,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  that  Gov- 
ernment to  send  an  army  to  assist  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  also  in  getting  from  the  same  source  a 
supply  of  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  after  we,  assisted  by  these  subsidiesi 
bad  gained  the  victory  of  Yorktown^  and  while 
the  question  of  peace  was  under  discussion  at 
Paris,  the  successful  efforts  of  Lafayette,  both 
in  France  and  Spain,  further  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy for  our  cause,  and  the  fact  that  these 
Governments,  at  his  instance,  had  actually  or- 
dered for  the  American  service  a  joint  expedi- 
tion, to  be  commanded  by  the  Marquis,  of  sixty 
ships-of-the-line  and  24,000  troops,  were  ol 
great  consequence,  no  doubt,  in  hastening  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  inducing  Great  Britain  to 
acknowledge  our  independence. 

II.  So  manifold  ai«l  great  were  the  benefits 
growing  out  of  his  connection  with  our  conflict 
for  liberty,  that  we  are  justified — ^so  it  impresses 
the  mind  of  the  writer — ^in  considering  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  as  we  do  Washington — a 
special  instrument  of  Providence  raised  up  to 
assist  us  in  the  struggle.  This  is  seen,  in  part» 
from  what  has  already  been  said.  But  further; 
the  fiact.that  one  whose  rank,  fortune,  education, 
and  interest  would  so  naturally  have  allied  him 
to  the  splendid  despotism  under  which  he  was 
bom,  should  have  chosen  rather  to  identify  him- 
self with  an  obscure  people  in  their  eontest  for 
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freedom — the  promptness  with  which  the  deci- 
sion was  made;  for  it  was  at  a  public  dinner 
given  by  his  Commanding  General  in  the  city  of 
Metz  to  a  British  Duke,  that  the  young  Lafay- 
ette, then  a  captain  in  the  garrison  at  that  place, 
first  heard  that  the  American  colonies  had  de- 
clared their  independence;  and  before  he  rose 
from  the  table  he  had  resolved  to  draw  his  sword 
in  the  cause  of  American  liberty — his  success  in 
escaping  from  his  country,  though  watched  by 
both  French  and  British  vigilance — ^his  timely 
arrival — his  adaptedneas  to  mediate  and  promote 
harmony  between  the  French  troops  and  our 
own,  and  also  between  the  two  nations — the 
universal  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  his 
people  and  Government  in  our  favor;  so  much 
so  that  the  old  Count  !Maurepas,  Prime  Minister 
of  Louis  XVI,  declared  that  if  Lafayette  had 
asked  that  the  palace  of  Versailles  should  be 
stripped  to  furnish  funds  for  his  dear  America, 
the  King  would  not  have  been  able  to  refuse 
it — the  divine  care  which  enabled  him  safely  to 
make  the  voyage  four  times,  in  our  interest, 
across  an  ocean  white  with  the  sails  of  the  en- 
emy, shielded  his  life  in  battle,  and  crowned  all 
his  great  endeavors  for  us,  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope, with  success — ^these  things,  we  say,  mark 
him,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  as  an  agent  orig- 
inated for  our  good  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  one 
without  whom  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  lib- 
erties of  our  country  could  have  been  achieved. 
III.  Lafayette  was  a  personage  of  great  influ- 
ence in  Europe.  Descended  from  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  eminent  families  of  the  French 
nobility,  the  success  of  his  philanthropic  and 
chivalrous  career  in  America  added  much  to  the 
prestige  of  his  name.  Visiting  Germany  after 
his  return  from  this  country,  he  received  marked 
expressions  of  honor  from  Frederick  the  Great. 
Spain  admired  his  spirit  of  bold  adventure,  and 
had  great  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  worth.  In 
his  own  country  he  had  the  respect  of  all  parties 
whose  respect  was  worth  having,  and  retained 
it  through  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his 
times.  Elected  a  member  of  the  first  assembly 
of  the  Estates  General,  he  was  chosen  its  Presi- 
dent, but  declined  the  honor.  His  subsequent 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  National 
Guards  was  virtually  placing  the  supreme  power 
in  his  hands;  for  the  National  Guards  were 
now  the  controlling  power  of  the  country.  He 
always  exercised  that  power  in  favor  of  moder- 
ation, humanity,  and  rational  liberty;  and  had 
it  been  continued  in  his  hands,  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  never  been.  The  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, enacted  in  the  Champ  de  M<vn  in  1790, 
was  perhaps  the  most  imposing  spectacle  Paris 
•ver  witnessed.    Here  Lafayette,  in  the  pres* 


ence  of  half  a  million  of  people,  took  the  oath  to 
support  that  instrument,  in  the  name  and  as  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  whole  nation.  And 
the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  by 
the  bloodless  revolution  of  1830 — a  monarch  sur- 
rounded by  republican  institutions — was  ac- 
complished under  the  auspices  of  Lafayette, 
who,  to  the  close  of  life,  retained  great  moral 
influence  as  chief  of  the  Constitutional  party  in 
Europe. 

IV.  The  most  prominent,  perhaps  the  most 
commendable,  trait  in  the  character  of  this  great 
and  good  man  was  his  steadfastness.  He  was 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  right  principles.  Con- 
sistency is  to  be  respected  even  in  those  who 
are  in  error;  but  how  much  more  so  when  one 
is  in  the  right ;  and  when,  to  maintain  the  right, 
he  has  to  force  his  way  through  opposition,  ob- 
loquy, and  persecution  I  This  reflects  the  great- 
est honor  upon  the  individual,  while  it  is  vital 
to  all  the  high  interests  of  society.  Such  was 
Lafayette ;  and  the  eventful  history  of  his  times 
was  adapted  to  bring  out  this  characteristic  in 
its  strongest  light.  The  French  character  is 
volatile ;  and  probably  there  was  never  a  nation 
given  to  political  change  like  modem  France. 
Look  what  mutations  Lafayette  witnessed  dur- 
ing one  generation !  Bom  a  little  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Louis  XVI,  he  saw  an  absolute  mon- 
archy give  place  to  a  republic;  that  republic 
quickly  degenerated  into  the  terrible  reign  of  a 
bloody  oligarchy,  and  this,  in  tum,  retreat  before 
a  military  despotism,  upon  whose  ruins  was 
again  planted  the  Bourbon  absolutism,  only  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  Constitutional  monarchy 
of  Louis  Philippe  f  And  had  he  lived  but  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  beheld  the  Govern- 
ment, like  a  repeating  decimal,  reascend  to  the 
dignity  of  a  republic  only  to  sink  again  into  an 
iron  despotism  under  another  Napoleon.  But 
through  all  these  scenes  of  political  commotion 
he  continued  the  same  uncompromising  but  ra- 
tional advocate  of  constitutional  liberty.  There 
were  many  influences  to  turn  him  from  his  in- 
tegrity ;  but  he  withstood  them  all.  And  as  the 
rock  in  the  sea  stands  firm,  though  beaten  by 
wind  and  wave,  so  no  reverses  of  fortune,  no 
temptations  of  false  friends,  no  cruelties  of  base 
though  titled  enemies,  could  move  him  from  his 
purpose,  early  formed,  to  live  and  die  the  fnend 
and  protector  of  human  rights.  Thus  in  France, 
on  his  first  retum  from  America,  though  in  the 
midst  of  processions,  festivities,  and  acclama- 
tions in  his  honor,  nothing  could  for  a  moment 
divert  him  from  the  interests  of  our  country 
which  he  had  come  to  promote.  And  in  the 
prison  of  Olmutz,  where  he  had  lain  some  five 
years,  when  the  Austrian  negotiators  attempted 
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to  compel  him  to  receive  his  freedom  incumbered 
with  conditions  that  would  have  trammeled  his 
future  efibrta  in  the  cause  which  lay  nearest  his 
heart,  he  peremptorily  refused.  In  spite  of  wast- 
ing and  protracted  sufferings,  his  spirit  was  un- 
broken, and  he  informed  them  distinctly  that 
be  could  never  accept  his  liberation  on  any 
terms  that  would  compromise  his  rights  and 
duties  as  a  Frenchman  or  an  American  citizen. 
With  similar  decision  the  old  patriot  rejected 
senatorship  and  the  meretricious  insignia  of 
rank  with  which  Bonaparte  would  have  brought 
him  over  to  the  support  of  usurpation  and  ir- 
responsible power.  And  when  President  Jef- 
ferson proposed — what  was  proper  enough  in 
itself— to  appoint  him  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
then  first  acquired  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  Lafayette  declined,  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  he  did  not  wish  by  leaving  France  to  seem 
to  desert  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  a  Catholic 
country,  he  spent  some  years  in  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  French  Protestants. 
And  in  an  age  when  emancipation  was  not 
popular,  and  indeed  scarcely  thought  of,  he 
purchased  a  plantation  in  Cayenne,  liberated 
the  slaves,  and  gave  them  an  education,  thus 
showing  that  he  was  half  a  century  in  advance 
of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  setting  an  example 
which  he  hoped  and  intended  should  promote 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies. 
In  the  year  1824  the  writer,  then  a  stripling, 
enjoyed,  in  common  with  myriads  of  others,  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  this  patriot  of 
two  hemispheres  on  his  last  memorable  visit  to 
this  country,  and  his  desire  in  this  sketch  has 
been  to  contribute  his  mite  in  honor  of  one  who 
suffered  with  our  fathers  for  our  sakes. 


A  MOTHEB'S  EIWS, 


BT    BMILT    nVMTIirOTOIl    XILLKE. 


The  balmy  breath  of  June  is  borne 
Across  the  fields  of  springing  corn, 

And  orchards  white  with  bloom ; 
The  low  of  herds,  the  drone  of  bees, 
And  bird-songs  dropping  through  the  trees, 

Make  music  in  the  room. 

0,  golden  head  upon  my  breast ! 
0,  tinj  fingers,  closely  pressed 

This  happy  hour  in  mine! 
I  htUe  thought  to  hold  you  so, 
To  feel  the  south  wind  softly  blow, 

And  Summer  sunbeams  shine. 

When  first  they  said,  "  The  Spring  is  here," 
The  words  fell  sadly  on  my  ear; 
I  could  not  bear  to  know 


That  birds  would  sing  and  bees  would  hum. 
But  thy  glad  presence  never  come 
To  watch  the  daisies  blow. 

Through  weary  hours  of  bitter  dread 
We  watched  abore  thy  Uttle  bed 

With  grief  too  deep  for  tears; 
And  hour  by  bour  and  day  by  day 
We  saw  thy  sweet  life  waste  away, 

Yet  could  not  speak  our  fears. 

The  watchers,  gliding  to  and  fro, 
With  pitying  eyes  beheld  our  woe 

That  sought  relief  in  prayer, 
And  said,  "  Before  the  break  of  day 
The  Lord  will  lead  the  child  away 

Beyond  our  earthly  care." 

We  hid  our  faces  from  the  sight; 
How  could  we  bear  to  think  the  light 

So  rosy  fair  would  come, 
The  dewy  morning  steal  along 
To  wake  the  earth  with  breexe  and  song, 

And  those  dear  lips  be  dumb. 

Then  sudden  through  the  midnight  gloom 
The  Matter  came,  and  all  the  room 

With  thoughts  of  peace  was  filled. 
We  saw  him  not ;  we  only  felt 
A  holy  presence  where  we  knelt, 

And  our  wild  grief  was  stilled. 

Our  souls  grew  strong  to  look  above 
And  trust  through  all  the  tender  love 

That  never  wrought  us  ill; 
Then,  with  hushed  hearts  and  trembling  breath, 
We  watched  to  see  if  life  or  death 

Would  be  the  Master's  will. 

The  white  lids  fluttered,  and  the  eyes 
Looked  forth  in  troubled,  sad  surprise, 

Grieved  that  the  loved  should  weep. 
The  pale  lips  smiled,  then  over  all 
Dropped,  as  the  evening  shadows  fall, 

A  tender,  breathing  sleep. 

O,  blessed  hour !  we  thought  to  drain 
Death's  bitter  draught  of  woe  and  pain 

In  anguish  dark  and  dread ; 
Then  lo  1  the  cup  by  love  divine 
Was  filled  with  life's  most  precious  wine 

And  crowned  with  song  instead. 

O,  Summer  sunbeams!  glide  and  play; 
No  tears  are  in  my  eyes  to-day 

Your  golden  light  to  see ; 
No  church-yard  grass  is  waving  green, 
No  marbles  celdly  lie  between 

My  baby's  kiss  and  me. 


HATUSB  ItAFS  TEiOHEB. 


Natuee  is  man's  teacher.    She  unfolds 

Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye, 

Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart; 

An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and  ionndi 

Of  her  existence. 
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BiOBIFIOE  FOB  OOUHTBT. 


BY    ■XILIB    MOIAET. 


GONE  I  the  last  "good-by"  said,  the  last 
fond  embrace  given  and  received!  She  had 
bid  him  "Godspeed,"  and  the  soldier  was — 
gone.  As  the  grim  reality  with  its  dark,  shad- 
owy surroundings  rose  before  her,  the  girlish 
figure  at  the  window  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bedside,  and  with  one  low,  heart- 
rending wail  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows. 
The  slight  frame  shook  and  shivered  as  though 
the  wind  touched  it  roughly.  Now  a  deep- 
drawn  sob  as  of  a  grieved  child  came  with  a 
convulsive  movement  from  the  bowed  figure, 
and  the  hands  stretched  longingly  out,  but 
emptiness  was  in  the  embrace. 

The  agonized  wrestling  of  the  burdened  soul 
was  unwitnessed,  save  by  the  eye  of  the  com- 
passionate Father.  On  his  ear  the  broken  mur- 
murs fell,  and  his  great  heart  of  pity  was  wait- 
ing to  apply  the  healing  balm;  waiting  till  the 
troubled  waters  should  subside  and  the  heart 
acknowledge  the  chastening  hand  of  an  all- wise 
God. 

Now  the  broken  words  came  as  if  each  would 
burst  the  swelling  heart.  "George!  dear,  dear 
George!  0,  I  can  not  bear  it  bravely!  0, 
God — wiy  God — Am  God — pity  me!  0,  it  is 
dark,  so  dark!  I  can  not  see  my  way.  O, 
reach  out  thine  hand,  my  Father,  and  guide  me 
through  the  darkness!  O,  Christ,  my  Lord, 
and  my  God!" 

Exhausted  with  weeping,  the  little  figure 
kneeled  still  and  motionless.  Was  there  no 
help?  none  to  raise  up  the  crushed  and  bruised 
heart?  Yes,  there  was  help,  and  already  the 
words  of  heavenly  consolation  fell  upon  the 
"sea  of  passions."  "For  he  knoweth  our 
frame.  He  remembereth  we  are  but  dust." 
"Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
•maketh  not  ashamed."  "Ye  have  need  of 
patience,  that  after  ye  have  suflfered  awhile  ye 
may  inherit  the  promise;  so  let  patience  have 
its  perfect  work."  The  burden  rolled  away, 
the  sobs  ceased,  but  still  the  little  figure  kneeled 
in  sad  heart-communings. 

Only  six  months  a  wife!  It  seemed  a  dream 
since  George  at  her  parent's  grave  had  taken 
the  lonely,  friendless  orphan  and  promised  to 
be  lather,  mother,  husband,  all.  How  happy 
the  six  months  had  been!  She  was  so  young, 
scarcely  sixteen,  and  how  patient  George  had 
been  with  her  inexperience  I  Now  the  happy 
dream  was  past.  She  had  felt  the  coming  grief, 
and  how  she  had  prayed  for  strength  to  bear 


it!  Then  when  George  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject, half  playfully,  to  be  sure,  but  that,  per- 
haps, had  been  to  try  her  strength,  how  reso- 
lutely she  had  said,  "George,  go;  your  country 
needs  you,  and  God  will  take  care  of  me!^' 
But  0,  the  bitter  heart-ache,  the  bitter,  bitter 
struggle,  of  which  the  exterior  showed  no  sign ! 
Then  came  days  and  nights  of  silent  agony,  till 
all  was  ready,  and  he  had  pressed  his  little 
wife  to  his  heart,  and  they  had  parted,  forever, 
perhaps,  God  only  knew.  But  now  she  must 
be  brave,  and  take  up  the  burden  of  life  again, 
all  alone;  God  help  her! 

All  was  hurry  and  bustle  this  bright,  frosty 
morning.  The  train  must  start  in  ten  minutes 
to  bear  swiftly  to  the  aid  of  the  Government 
the  new  volunteers.  Ah,  many  were  the  tears 
shed,  the  "God  bless  you's,"  and  last  "good- 
by's"  said  as  the  long  line  of  cars  passed 
quickly  from  view  with  its  precious  freight  of 
human  lives. 

In  one  comer,  his  arms  folded  tightly  over 
his  bosom,  his  cap  drawn  down  over  his  hand- 
some face,  sat  the  husband  of  the  young  girl 
in  deep  thought.  He  loved  his  country;  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  be  in  her  service.  He  had 
resolved  firmly,  undauntedly  to  perish  in  the 
cause  of  her  liberties  if  need  be,  and  yet,  now 
in  her  hour  of  sore  peril,  why  this  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  all  to  sustain  her,  and  why  this 
drawing  back  from  his  manifest  duty?  A  sad 
picture  came  up  before  him,  and  as  he  thought 
of  it  the  face  grew  white,  the  eyes  moist,  and 
the  strong  man  shook  with  uncontrolled  emo- 
tion. Once  more  he  clasped  in  his  arms  the 
loved  figure,  and  felt  the  little  head  nestle  on 
his  shoulder.  One  lingering  kiss,  one  long, 
clasping  embrace,  and  a  murmured  "  God  keep 
you!"  and  he  tore  himself  away,  while  the 
suffocating  grief  fell  heavy  upon  his  heart. 
Once  he  looked  back  to  see  the  white  lace,  with 
its  tearless  eyes,  peering  from  the  door.  The 
expression  was  half-startled,  and  he  thought, 
"Poor  little  birdie!  she  does  not  realize  it,  the 
sacrifice  for  country.  0,  %8  it  required?"  But 
the  man  was  brave,  and  thrust  aside  all  repin- 
ing thoughts,  sending  only  voiceless  petitions 
to  that  God  who  "tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"  and  soon  a  great  calm  came  over 
his  spirit,  for  to  that  God  he  had  intrusted  his 
loved  one.  0,  my  country,  how  many  heart- 
sacrifices  are  laid  upon  thine  altar  of  which 
history  will  make  no  record! 

Time  sped  swiftly  along,  bringing  to  our 
soldier  toilsome  marches,  long,  weary  days  in 
camp,  cold,  damp,  chill  nights  of  picket  duty, 
and  the  fearful  engagement.    Courageously,  un- 
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eompl&iningly  h«  bore  it  all  for  the  sake  of  his 
loved  oountry;  and  the  cheerfol  letters  to  the 
little  anxiously-waiting  wife  at  home  spoke  not 
of  the  harrowing  sights  that  made  his  blood 
run  cold,  or  his  own  narrow  escapes  from  death. 
The  time  passed  hopefally  to  both,  till  the 
news  of  the  bloody  struggle  of  Antietam  sent 
a  chill  to  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Then  came 
sorrow  to  the  soldier's  wife.  A  letter  directed 
in  strange  handwriting  was  brought  to  her.  At 
the  first  words  her  heart  bounded  lightly,  but 
then  stood  still  with  sudden  despair: 

My  own  Dear  Wife, — The  three  days'  struggle  is 
oyer,  and  I  am  anharmed  through  God's  mercy.  Many 
I  loved  hare  fallen,  but  God  has  spared  me  to  you.  .  .  . 

Then  in  another  hand  was  written: 

George  Howe  fell  from  the  deliberate  aim  of  a  rebel 
diarp-chooter  while  engaged  in  bearing  from  the  field  a 
wounded  oompaaion.  I  was  near  him  when  he  fell, 
mod  eaaght  his  last  words — "  To  thee,  0  God,  I  com- 
mend my  spirit."  The  above  few  lines  I  found  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  forward  to  you. 

His  Comkadb  is  Aajfs. 

Only  a  private  I  So  the  body  of  the  young 
soldier,  mangled  with  gaping  wounds,  was 
wrapped  in  his  cloak  and  buried  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers  among  the  unmarked  graves  of  the 
battle-field  without  pomp  or  ceremony,  without 
even  a  prayer;  but  from  many  a  rough  heart 
came  a  word  of  praise  of  the  soldier,  and  from 
eyes  unused  to  weep  fell  tears  upon  the  beauti- 
ful face,  cold,  so  cold  and  still  in  death. 

And  thus  the  young  life  ended,  sacrificed  to 
the  cause  of  the  country  he  loved;  but  the 
soul,  the  immortal  soul  of  the  young  hero  was 
at  peace  with  God.  Upon  the  young  wife  the 
shock  fell  heavily.  A  long  illness  followed,  and 
when  at  last  God  raised  her  from  her  sick-bed 
it  seemed  as  though  years  had  been  added  to 
her  age.  Her  face,  once  radiant  and  beaming 
with  smiles,  telling  of  a  buoyant,  happy  heart, 
was  now  white  and  tearful;  the  bright,  cheer- 
ful manner  was  subdued  into  a  quiet  gentle- 
ness; the  brisk  step  had  flagged,  and  now  and 
then  the  quiver  of  the  lips  told  of  the  gnawing 
pain  at  |the  heart-strings.  No  complaining 
word  fell  from  the  pale  lips,  for  she  had  taken 
her  sorrow  to  the  Mighty  One,  and  he  had 
given  her  strength  to  bear  all  and  endure  all  his 
hand  saw  meet  to  appoint,  even  unto  the  end. 
Her  earnest,  tearful  pleading,  "  Lord,  teach  me 
what  thou  wilt  have  me  to  do,"  had  not  been 
in  vain.  Though  all  the  bright,  happy  gayety 
of  tone  and  manner  was  gone,  and  she  seemed 
but  a  wreck  of  her  former  beautiful  being,  yet 
pure  Christian  faith  shone  in  all  her  actions, 
aod  the  true  woman  rose  above  all  her  suffer- 


ing and  trial.  Now,  with  heart  and  hands 
ever  ready  and  willing  for  every  good  cause, 
she  meekly  worked  her  Father's  will,  visiting 
the  "poor  and  fatherless,"  breathing  words  of 
hope,  and  encouragement,  and  consolation  to 
the  suffering  around  her,  and  many  there  were 
that  watched  eagerly  for  the  coming  of  the 
"little  lady." 

"  Kot  for  naught 
Had  sorrowing,  snffering,  pain,  and  thought 
Their  long,  still  work  of  preparation  wrought." 

Months  passed,  and  to  outward  appearance 
Mrs.  Howe  was  happy  in  her  life-labors,  but 
those  that  loved  her  marked  a  change.  Her 
energy  and  vigor,  her  life,  had  been  ebbing 
away  with  the  inward  wound,  and  now  they 
knew  it  could  not  be  long  ere  the  happy  re- 
lease she  had  waited  for  so  patiently,  but  so 
longingly,  would  come.  Often  they  found  her 
with  the  letters  of  the  lost  one  clasped  in  her 
hands,  and  her  dry,  tearless  eyes  fixed  with 
strained  gaze  upon  his  miniature.  A  little 
while  longer  she  lingered,  patiently,  enduringly, 
daily  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  till  she 
peacefully  sank  into  the  waiting  arms  of  her 
Savior,  while  the  great  anguish  was  lifted  from 
her  heart  amid  the  joy  and  bliss  of  an  eternal 
reunion. 

0,  cruel  war!  another  victim  added  to  thy 
record;  for  had  not  she,  who  so  bravely  "had 
girded  her  husband's  sword,"  and  with  cheer- 
ing words  sent  him  to  battle  for  his  country, 

"  When  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

Could  know  the  pain  that  weighed  upon  her, 
Shed  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 
Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor  ?" 

How  many  such  sad  histories  have  swelled  the 
list  of  sacrifices  ih  this  war!  How  many  hearts 
and  homes  have  been  desolated!  How  many 
joyous  hopes  and  bright  prospects  blasted!  As 
we  think  of  the  great  wave  of  woe  and  misery 
surging  over  the  land,  we  could  cry  out  in 
very  bitterness  of  heart,  "0,  God!  how  long, 
how  long?" 

But  hush,  troubled  soul,  thy  selfish  repinings; 
for  would  we  not  rather,  ay,  a  thousand  times 
rather,  that  the  blood  of  America's  true  sons 
should  make  sacred  the  soil  of  rebellious  States, 
and  their  bones  be  scattered  from  "  New  England 
to  Georgia" — rather  that  hearts  be  rent  with 
grief  as  they  yield  up  their  choicest  treasures — 
rather  that  gray  hairs  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  that  noble,  manly  sons  come  not  again — 
rather  even  the  shrieks,  the  moans,  the  wounds, 
the  death-agonies  of  the  battle-field,  than  that 
our  glorious  cause,  liberty  and  union,  should 
be  lost! 
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0,  countiTmenl  countrywomen  I  let  hb  vow 
anew,  with  Qod  aa  our  helper,  to  defend 
and  perpetuate  at  the  price  of  all  we  hold 
dear — ^home,  loved  ones,  life  even — the  "unity 
of  our  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  Re- 
puhUc." 


FIOTUBES  FEOM  THE  LIFE  OF  HAPOLEOH. 

TaAHSLATSD  YBOIC  ALBXANDBR  DUM Aft. 


BY  mir.  B.  r.  cbabt,  p.  o. 


NAPOLEON  ON  THE  ISLE  OF  ELBE. 

NAPOLEON  was  King  of  the  Isle  of  Elbe. 
In  losing  the  empire  of  the  world  he  had 
not  wished  at  first  to  preserve  any  part  of  it 
except  his  misfortunes.  "Three  francs  a  day 
and  a  horse,''  said  he,  "  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  me."  At  last,  impelled  by  the  entreaties 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  when  he  could  have 
taken  Italy,  Tuscany,  or  Corsica,  he  had  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  little  comer  of  the  earth  where 
we  now  find  him. 

But  in  neglecting  his  own  interests  he  had 
long  contended  for  the  rights  of  those  who 
accompanied  him.  These  were  at  first  Gener- 
als Bertrand  and  Dronot,  the  one  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  palace,  the  other  Aiddecamp  of  the  Em- 
peror; also  General  Cambronne,  Major  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  Baron 
Jermanowski,  Major  of  the  Polish  Lancers, 
Chevalier  ♦Malet,  the  Captains  of  artillery,  Cor- 
nuel  and  Raoul,  the  Captains  of  infantry,  Lou- 
bers,  Lamourette,  Hareau,  and  Combi;  finally 
the  Captains  of  the  Polish  Lancers,  Balinski  and 
Schoults.  These  officers  commanded  four  hund- 
red men  taken  from  the  Grenadiers  and  Chas- 
seurs of  the  Old  Guard,  who  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  accompany  their  ancient  Emperor 
in  exile.  In  case  of  a  return  to  France  Napo- 
leon had  stipulated  for  them  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

It  was  the  3d  of  May,  1814,  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  that  the  frigate.  The  Undaunted, 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Porto-Ferrajo. 
General  Dalesme,  who  still  remained  in  com- 
mand under  France,  immediately  went  on  boajrd 
to  pay  to  Napoleon  respectful  homage.  Count 
Dronot,  appointed  Governor  of  the  Isle,  went  on 
shore  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  forts  of  Porto-Ferrajo. 
Baron  Jermanowski,  named  commandant  of  the 
forces  of  the  plflu;e,  accompanied  him,  and  also 
Chevalier  Baillou,  Quarter- Master  of  the  palace, 
to  prepare  lodgings  for  his  Majesty.  On  the 
same  evening  all  the  authorities,  the  clergy,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  went  in  deputations  on 


board  the  frigate,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  next  day,  the  4th, 
in  the  morning,  a  detachment  of  troops  bore  into 
the  city  the  new  flag  which  the  Emperor  had 
adopted,  and  which  was  that  of  the  isle,  that 
is  to  say,  of  silver  ground  with  a  red  band  and 
three  golden  bees  in  the  band.  It  was  imme- 
diately hoisted  on  Fort  1'  Etoile  in  the  midst 
of  salvos  of  artillery;  the  English  frigate  saluted 
it  in  its  turn,  and  was  followed  by  all  the 
vessels  in  the  port. 

About  two  o'clock  Napoleon  went  on  shore 
with  all  his  suite.  The  moment  he  placed  his 
feet  on  land  he  was  saluted  by  a  hundred  and 
one  rounds  of  artillery  from  the  forts,  to  which 
the  English  fiigate  responded  by  twenty-four 
rounds,  and  by  the  cries  and  hurrahs  of  its 
whole  crew.  The  Emperor  wore  the  uniform 
of  Colonel  of  the  mounted  Chasseurs  of  the 
Guard;  he  had  substituted  on  his  ehapeau  the 
red  and  white  cockade  of  the  island  for  the  ^- 
colored  cockade.  Before  entering  the  city  he 
was  received  by  the  authorities,  the  clergy,  and 
the  notables,  preceded  by  the  Mayor,  who  pre- 
sented to  him  the  keys  of  Porto-Ferrajo  on  a 
silver  plate.  The  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
all  under  arms  and  formed  in  line;  behind  them 
were  crowded  the  entire  population,  not  only 
of  the  capital,  but  of  other  cities  and  villages, 
who  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  isle. 
They  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  for 
their  king,  they,  poor  fishermen,  the  man  whose 
power,  name,  and  exploits  had  filled  the  world. 
As  to  Napoleon,  he  was  calm,  afiable,  and 
almost  gay. 

After  having  responded  to  the  Mayor,  he 
proceeded  to  the  cathedral  with  his  cortege, 
where  the  I^  Deum  was  chanted;  then,  depart- 
ing from  the  church,  he  went  to  the  Hotel  de 
la  Mairie,  provisionally  destined  for  his  resi- 
dence. On  that  evening  the  city  and  the  port 
were  spontaneously  illuminated. 

General  Dalesme  published  the  same  day 
the  following  proclamation  drawn  up  by  Na- 
poleon : 

Peoplb  of  thb  Islk  of  Elbe,— Human  ricissitndes 
have  brought  to  your  shores  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
hit  own  choice  makei  him  your  soToreign.  Having  en- 
tered into  your  walls,  your  new  monarch  addrewei  to 
me  these  words,  which  I  hasten  to  make  known  to  you, 
for  they  are  the  pledge  of  your  future  happiness. 

The  Emperor  has  said  to  me,  "  General.  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  rights  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  and  have 
only  reserved  to  myself  the  sovereignty  and  the  propri- 
etorship of  the  Isle  of  Elbe.  All  the  powers  hare  con- 
sented to  this  arrangement  In  making  known  to  the 
inhabitants  this  state  of  things,  tell  them  that  I  have 
chosen  this  isle  for  my  residence  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  their  manners  and  of  their  climate;  aasura 
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them  thai  they  will  be  the  constant  object  of  mj  inter- 
est and  of  my  life." 

Elbans,  these  words  need  no  comment;  they  form 
your  destiny.  The  Emperor  has  judged  you  well.  I 
owe  it  to  yon  to  bear  to  you  that  judgment,  and  I  will 
perform  my  obligations.  Citisens  of  the  Isle  of  Elbe, 
I  shall  go  away  from  yon  immediately,  and  that  separa- 
tion will  be  painful  to  me ;  bat  the  idea  of  your  happi- 
ness will  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  my  departure,  and 
in  whatever  place  1  may  be  1  will  always  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  the  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Isle  of  Elbe.  Dalesmb. 

The  foar  hundred  Grenadiers  arrived  on  the 
26th  of  May;  on  the  28th  General  Daleeme 
departed  with  the  M  garrison.  The  island 
was  entirely  delivered  up  to  its  new  sovereign. 
Napoleon  oonld  not  remain  long  inactive.  After 
having  necessahly  consecrated  the  first  days  to 
the  labors  of  his  installation  he  mounted  his 
horse  on  the  18th  of  May  and  visited  the  en- 
tire island.  He  wished  to  assure  himself  per* 
sonally  of  the  state  of  agriculture  and  concern- 
ing the  products,  more  or  less  certain  of  the 
island,  of  commerce,  fisheries,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  marble  and  metals;  he  visited  carefully 
every  part,  especially  the  quarries  and  the  mines, 
which  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth. 

On  his  return  to  Porto-Ferrajo,  after  having 
seen  every  thing  even  to  the  last  village,  and 
having  given  to  the  people  every-where  proofs 
of  his  solicitude,  he  occupied  himself  m  organ- 
izing his  court  and  of  applying  the  public  rev- 
enues to  the  most  pressing  necessities.  These 
revenues  were  composed  of  iron  mines,  of  which 
they  realized  a  million  francs  per  annum; 
mackerel  fisheries,  which  yielded  about  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  francs;  salt  works,  the 
working  of  which  was  granted  to  a  society, 
produced  about  the  same  amount;  finally,  the 
land-tax  and  the  income  from  duties.  All  the 
products,  united  with  the  two  millions  which  he 
had  reserved  to  himself,  would  give  him  almost 
four  millions  and  a  half  of  revalue.  iNapoleon 
often  said  that  he  never  was  so  rich. 

He  had  left  the  Hotel  de  Maine  for  a  pretty 
private  residence,  which  he  pompously  named 
his  city  palace.  The  house  was  situated  on  a 
rock  between  Fort  Falcone  and  Fort  1'  Etoile  in 
a  bastion  called  Le  Bastion  des  Moulins.  It 
consisted  of  two  pavilions  and  a  main  building 
which  united  them.  Of  the  windows  some 
overlooked  the  city  and  the  port  lying  beneath 
them  in  such  a  way  that  no  new  object  could 
escape  the  eye  of  the  master. 

As  to  his  country  palace,  it  was  situated  at 
San-Martino.  Before  his  arrival  it  was  only  a 
oottage,  which  he  had  reconstructed  and  fur- 
nished with  taste.  As  to  this,  the  Emperor 
never  slept  there ;  it  was  one  end  of  his  prom- 


enade, that  was  all.  Situated  at  the  front  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  washed  by  a  rapid  stream, 
environed  by  a  meadow,  it  overlooked  the  city, 
placed  in  an  amphitheater  before  it;  at  the  feet 
of  the  city  the  harbor,  and  in  the  horizon, 
across  the  vaporous  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
shores  of  Tuscany. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  Emperor's  mother 
arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Elbe,  and  some  days  after 
the  Princess  Pauline.  The  latter  had  rejoined 
the  Emperor  at  Frejus,  and  had  wished  to 
embark  with  him,  but  she  was  suffering  so 
much  then  that  the  doctor  would  not  consent 
to  it.  The  English  captain  had  then  engaged 
to  take  the  Princess  on  a  day  agreed  upon; 
that  day  passed,  and  the  frigate  not  appearing, 
the  Princess  profited  by  the  coming  of  a  Nea- 
politan ship  to  make  her  voyage.  On  this  first, 
voyage  she  only  remained  two  days  and  de- 
parted for  Naples ;  but  on  the  Ist  of  November 
the  brig  Inconstant  brought  her  back  again,  no 
more  to  leave  the  Emperor. 

One  can  comprehend  that  in  falling  from 
activity  so  great  to  repose  so  absolute  Napo- 
leon was  under  the  necessity  of  creating  regular 
occupations.  Soon  all  of  his  hours  were  em- 
ployed. He  rose  at  daylight,  shut  himself  up 
in  his  library,  and  worked  on  his  military 
memoirs  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then 
he  went  out  to  inspect  the  works  in  progress, 
stopped  to  interrogate  the  workmen,  who  were 
almost  all  the  soldiers  of  the  guard;  he  made 
about  eleven  o'clock  a  very  frugal  breakfast;  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  he  had  taken  a  long 
walk,  or  had  done  much  work,  he  slept  after 
breakfast  an  hour  or  two,  and  went  out  again 
habitually  at  three  o'clock,  either  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  the 
Grand  Marshal,  Bertrand,  and  by  General 
Dronot,  who  in  these  excursions  never  left  him; 
on  the  route  he  listened  to  all  complaints 
which  were  addressed  to  him,  and  never  left 
any  one  without  having  satisfied  him.  At 
seven  o'clock  he  returned,  dined  with  his  sister, 
who  lived  in  the  first  story  of  his  city  palace, 
admitted  to  his  table  sometimes  the  Intendent 
of  the  isle,  M.  de  Balbiani,  sometimes  the 
Chamberlain  Yantini,  sometimes  the  Mayor  of 
Porto-Ferrajo,  sometimes  the  Colonel  of  the 
National  Guards;  finally,  occasionally  the  May- 
ors of  Porto-Langone  and  of  Jlio.  In  the  even- 
ing he  rode  out  with  Pauline.  His  mother 
lived  in  a  house  by  herself,  one  which  the 
Chamberlain  Vanti2^  had  assigned  to  her. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Isle  of  Elbe  became  the 
rend^^vous  of  all  the  .cprious  in  Europe,  and 
soon  41^  ^nflux  of  strangers  was  so  great  that 
they  were  obliged  to  take  measures  to  avoid 
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the  disorders  inseparable  from  the  union  of  so 
many  nnknown  persons,  among  whom  was  a 
conriderable  number  of  adventurers  seeking 
fortunes.  The  products  of  the  soil  were  in- 
sufficient, and  it  was  necessary  to  procure  sup- 
plies on  the  continent.  The  commerce  of  Porto- 
Ferrajo  increased,  and  that  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  things  generally.  Thus  in  his 
exile  even  the  presence  of  Napoleon  was  a 
source  of  prosperity  for  the  country  which 
possessed  him.  His  influence  extended  even  to 
the  lowest  classes  of  society;  a  new  atmos- 
phere enveloped  the  island. 

Among  the  foreigners  the  most  numerous 
were  the  English ;  they  appeared  to  attach  the 
greatest  value  to  seeing  and  hearing  him.  On 
his  part  Napoleon  received  them  with  kindness. 
Lord  Bentinck,  Lord  Douglas,  and  many  others 
of  the  high  aristocracy  bore  back  to  England  a 
precious  remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  received.  Of  all  the  visits  which 
the  Emperor  received  the  most  agreeable  W9re 
those  of  a  great  number  of  officers  of  all  nations, 
Italians,  French,  Polanders,  Germans,  who  came 
to  offer  him  their  services.  He  replied  to  them 
that  he  had  neither  places  nor  honors  to  give 
them.  "  Well,"  said  they,  "  we  will  serve  you 
as  soldiers."  And  almost  always  he  incorpora- 
ted them  among  his  grenadiers.  This  devotion 
to  his  name  flattered  him  more  than  all  else. 

The  fifteenth  of  August  came;  it  was  the 
feU  de  V  Empereur;  it  was  celebrated  with 
transports  difficult  to  describe,  and  it  would  be 
a  spectacle  entirely  new  to  him,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  official  entertainments.  The  city 
gave  a  ball  to  the  Emperor  and  the  guard;  a 
vast  tent  elegantly  ornamented  was  constructed 
on  the  grand  square,  and  Napoleon  ordered 
that  it  should  be  left  open  on  all  sides  so  that 
the  entire  people  could  take  part  in  the  festival. 
The  interest  he  took  in  all  the  improvements 
made  was  incredible.  Two  architects  from  Italy, 
MM.  Bargini,  a  Roman,  and  Bettarini,  a  Tus- 
can, drew  plans  for  works  which  were  ordered; 
but  almost  always  the  Emperor  changed  the 
drawing  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  and  become  the 
sole  creator  and  real  architect.  Thus  he  changed 
the  plans  for  many  of  the  roads  commenced;  he 
sought  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  seemed 
to  him  of  better  quality  than  that  which  they 
drank  at  Porto-Ferrajo,  and  oonduoted  the 
stream  to  the  city. 

Although  he  probably  followed  European 
events  with  eagle  look,  Napoleon  seemed  entirely 
submissive  to  his  fortune.  No  person  doubted 
that  with  time  he  wo«ld  habituate  himMlf  to 
this  new  life,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  "tiw  love 
of  an  those  who  approached  him,  when  the 


allied  sovereigns  undertook  to  awake  the  lion 
which,  after  all,  perhaps,  was  not  asleep. 

Napoleon  had  lived  many  months  already  in 
his  little  empire,  occupying  himself  with  em- 
bellishing it  with  all  the  means  which  his 
ardent  and  inventive  genius  could  suggest, 
when  he  learned  secretly  that  they  had  been 
debating  his  banishment  to  some  more  distant 
place.  France,  through  her  representative,  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  sustained  that  measure  with 
much  warmth  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  show- 
ing that  it  was  indispensable  to  her  safety, 
representing  unceasingly  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  the  reigning  dynasty  that  Napoleon  should 
reside  so  near  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Provence. 
It  was  generally  remarked  in  the  Congress  thai 
if  the  illustrious  prisoner  should  leave  his  exile 
he  could  pass  in  four  days  to  Naples,  and  from 
there,  by  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
who  reigned  there,  could  descend  at  the  head 
of  an  army  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Italy, 
already  discontented,  which  would  rise  at  the 
first  appeal,  and  renew  thus  the  mortal  struggle 
which  had  scarcely  tenninated. 

In  order  to  justify  this  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Fontainbleau,  they  argued  that  the  corre- 
spondence of  General  ^celmans  with  the 
King  of  Naples,  which  had  been  seized,  devel- 
oped a  flagrant  conspiracy  whose  center  was 
at  the  Isle  of  Elbe,  and  whose  ramifications 
extended  to  Italy  and  France.  These  suspi- 
cions were  soon  confirmed  by  another  conspir- 
acy, which  was  discovered  at  Milan,  and  which 
involved  many  general  officers  of  the  old  Italian 
army. 

Austria  saw  no  more  with  a  tranquil  eye  this 
dangerous  neighbor.  The  Augsburg  GKuette, 
her  organ,  explained  besides  plainly  in  this  re- 
gard. One  might  read  there  literally  these 
words:  "  Notwithstanding  the  disquiet  at  Milan, 
one  ought  to  be  tranquil  in  remembering  thai 
it  will  contribute  to  the  removal  to  as  distant 
a  point  as  possible  of  the  man  who  on  the  rock 
of  the  Isle  of  Elbe  holds  in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  this  well-planned  woof,  bought  by 
his  gold,  and  who,  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
proximity  to  the  coast  of  Italy,  will  not  leave 
the  sovereigns  of  these  States  tranquilly  to 
enjoy  their  possessions." 

Meantime,  the  Congress,  despite  the  general 
oonvistion,  did  not  dare  on  proof  so  feeble  to 
come  to  any  determination  which  would  be  a 
manifest  contradiction  of  the  principles  of  mod- 
eration so  fastidiously  published  by  the  allied 
sovereigns.  It  decided  that  they  would  make 
overtures  to  Napoleon,  and  thai  they  would 
attempt  to  persuade  him  to  leave  voluntarily 
the  Isle  of  Elbe,  so  as  to  seem  not  to  violaite 
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t}i«  existing  treaties,  bat  in  caaa.  ha  should 
refose  their  propositions  they  would  employ 
violence.  The  choice  of  another  residence  then 
immediately  occupied  their  attention.  Malta 
was  designated,  but  England  saw  in  that  some 
inconveniences;  from  a  prisoner  Napoleon  would 
be  enabled  to  become  Qrand  Master.  She  pro- 
posed St.  Helena. 

The  first  idea  of  Napoleon  was  that  these 
reports  were  spread  by  his  enemies  themselves 
in  order  to  1^  him  to  some  act  of  despair 
which  would  pennit  them  to  violate  openly 
their  plighted  faith.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
sent  immediately  to  Vienna  an  agent,  discreet, 
adroit,  and  faithful,  with  instructions  to  dis- 
cover what  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him.  That  agent 
was  recommended  to  Phnce  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
who,  being  then  at  Vienna,  and  intimate  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  would  be  able  to  find 
out  what  was  passing  in  the  Congress.  The 
agent  soon  procured  ail  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  conveyed  to  the  Emperor.  He  also 
organized  a  correspondence,  active  and  sure,  by 
the  aid  of  which  Napoleon  would  be  informed 
of  every  thing  which  transpired.  Besides  that 
correspondence  with  Vienna,  Napoleon  had 
kept  up  his  communications  with  Paris,  and 
every  mail  that  arrived  indicated  to  him  a 
powerful  reaction  against  the  Bourbons. 

It  was  then,  thrown  as  he  was  in  that  doubt- 
ful position,  that  the  first  idea  of  that  gigantic 
project  came  to  him,  which  he  immediately  put 
in  execution.  Napoleon  did  in  France  what  he 
had  done  in  Vienna.  He  sent  emissaries  fur- 
nished with  secret  instructions  in  order  to  assure 
himself  more  positively  of  the  truth,  and  to 
connect  himself,  if  possible,  in  counsel  with 
those  friends  who  remained  devoted  to  him, 
and  with  those  chiefs  in  the  army  who,  being 
maltreated,  were  discontented.  These  emissa- 
ries on  their  return  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
news  to  which  Napoleon  dared  not  give  cre- 
dence. They  gave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
assurance  that  a  silent  fermentation  was  mov- 
ing the  people  and  the  army;  that  all  the  dis- 
contented, and  the  number  was  immense,  turned 
their  eyes  toward  him  and  implored  his  return; 
in  fine,  that  an  explosion  was  inevitable,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bourbons  to  strug- 
gle much  longer  against  the  animadversions 
which  the  mismanagement  and  want  of  fore- 
sight in  their  Government  had  raised. 

There  was  then  no  more  doubt;  on  the  one 
side  was  peril,  on  the  other  hope — an  eternal 
prison  on  a  rock  in  mid-ocean,  or  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Napoleon  took  his  resolution 
with  the  usnal  rapidity.    In  less  than  eight 


days  every  thing  was  decided  in  his  own  mind. 
He  was  only  exercised  in  devising  means  for  so 
great  an  enterprise  without  awakening  the  sus- 
picions of  the  English  Commissioner,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  coming  from  time  to  time  to 
visit  the  Isle  of  Elbe,  and  under  whose  indi- 
rect surveillance  they  had  placed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ex-Emperor.  That  Commissioner 
was  Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Emperor  when  he  came  to  the  island.  He 
had  at  his  disposition  an  English  frigate,  with 
which  he  went  incessantly  from  Porto-Ferrajo 
to  Genoa,  from  Genoa  to  Livoume,  and  from 
Livoume  to  Porto-Ferrajo.  His  stay  at  the 
latter  point  was  ordinarily  twenty  days,  during 
which  the  Colonel  went  ashore  and  made,  in 
appearance,  his  court  to  Napoleon.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  deceive  the  secret  agents  who  might 
be  found  in  the  island,  and  to  turn  away  the 
instinctive  and  clairvoyant  sagacity  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  in  a  word,  to  cover  up  his  intentions 
entirely. 

To  do  this  Napoleon  would  continue  with 
activity  the  works  commenced;  he  caused  io 
be  surveyed  many  new  roads,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  every  direction  across  and 
around  the  island.  He  put  in  good  repair  for 
a  wagon-road  the  highway  from  Porto-Ferrajo 
to  Porto-Langone,  and  as  the  trees  were  very 
rare  in  the  island,  he  brought  from  the  conti- 
nent a  great  number  of  mulberry-trees,  which 
he  planted  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Then  he 
busied  himself  in  building  his  little  house  at 
San-Martino,  the  work  on  which  had  ceased. 
He  brought  from  Italy  statues  and  vases, 
brotJght  there  orange-trees  and  rare  plants; 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  giving  it 
his  entire  car^  as  a  residence  he  intended  to 
occupy  a  long  time. 

At  Porto-Ferrajo  he  demolished  the  old 
buildings  which  surrounded  his  palace  and  a 
structure  which  served  as  a  lodging-place  for 
his  officers,  even  to  the  top  of  a  terrace,  whose 
dimensions  were  augmented  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  parade-ground,  where  one  could 
pass  in  review  two  battalions.  An  old,  aban- 
doned church  was  given  to  the  people  for  a 
theater,  to  which  he  would  bring  the  best 
actors  of  Italy.  All  the  streets  were  repaired. 
The  passage  de  terre  was  not  practicable  ex- 
cept for  mules;  he  enlarged  it  by  means  of  a 
terrace,  so  that  the  route  became  easy  for  all 
sorts  of  carriages. 

Daring  this  time,  and  to  give  more  facility 
still  for  the  execution  of  his  project,  he  caused 
the  brig  Inconstant,  which  he  had  reserved  to 
himself  as  his  own  property,  and  the  bark 
r  Etoile,  which  he  had  bought,  to  make  frequent 
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voyages  to  Genoa,  Livoume,  Naples,  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  even  to  France,  in  order  to 
habituate  Engbsh  and  French  cruisers  to  the 
sight.  In  fact,  these  ships  went  constantly  in 
every  direction,  and  entered  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  under  the  Elban  flag  without 
exciting  any  disquietude.  It  was  that  which 
Napoleon  wished.  Then  he  occupied  himself 
seriously  with  the  preparations  for  his  depart- 
ure. In  the  night,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
he  had  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni* 
tion  placed  on  board  the  Inconstant;  he  clothed 
his  guard  anew,  supplying  them  with  shirts  and 
socks;  he  recalled  the  Poles  who  were  detached 
at  Forto-Longone  and  in  the  little  island  of 
Pianosa,  where  they  guarded  the  fort;  he  hast- 
ened the  organization  and  the  instruction  of  a 
battalion  of  Chasseurs,  which  he  formed  of  men 
recruited  only  in  Corsica  and  Italy.  Finally, 
on  the  first  of  February  every  thing  was  ready 
to  profit  by  the  first  favorable  occasion  which 
would  bring  the  news  that  they  expected  him 
in  France. 

This  news  came,  at  last ;  a  Colonel  of  the  old 
army  was  the  bearer;  he  departed  almost 
immediately  for  Naples.  Unhappily  Colonel 
Campbell  and  his  frigate  were  at  that  moment 
in  port.  It  was  necessary,  without  the  least 
mark  of  impatience,  to  wait  the  accustomed 
period  of  his  stay,  and  to  listen  to  his  usual 
civilities.  At  last,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th 
of  February,  he  asked  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing his  homage  to  the  Emperor;  he  took  leave 
of  him,  asking  for  his  messages  to  Livoume. 
Napoleon  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  attendance  were  able  to  hear 
his  last  words — "Adieu,  Colonel,  I  wish  you  a 
good  voyage  and  safe  return." 

Scarcely  had  the  Colonel  gone  before  he 
called  the  Grand  Marshal;  he  passed  part  of 
the  day  and  night  shut  up  with  him ;  lay  down 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  rose  at 
daylight.  The  lion  springs  from  his  lair,  and 
the  world  will  soon  tremble  at  his  tread. 


THE  LOVE  OP  MOHET. 


Some  have  been  so  wedded  to  their  riches 
that  they  have  used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  take  them  with  them.  Athenseus  reported 
of  one  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he  devoured 
many  pieces  of  gold,  and  sewed  the  rest  in  his 
coat,  commanding  that  they  should  be  all 
buried  with  him.  Hermocrates,  being  loth 
that  any  man  should  enjoy  his  goods  after 
him,  made  himself  by  his  will  heir  of  his  own 
goods. 


TO  MT  BOLBIBB  BOT. 


BT    MAET    ■.    XKALT. 


GoOB-BT,  my  son!    Thou  art  going  now, 
With  Hope's  fair  rainbow  around  thy  brow; 
With  thy  blue  eye  lit  with  a  thought  of  fame, 
And  thy  spirit  burning  to  win  a  name; 
With  patriot  fires  in  thy  brave  young  breast, 
And  a  yearning  that  will  not  let  thee  rest; 
With  the  goal  already  in  prospect  won — 
May  God  be  thy  helper !  good-by,  my  son ! 

Goodby,  my  child  I    Was  it  I.  was  it  I 

Who  let  thee  go  forward,  perhaps  to  die  7 

How  strange  it  seems  that  a  mother's  pride 

Can  so  far  conquer  affection's  tide ! 

0,  but  for  this  what  a  flood  of  fears 

Had  checked  this  flight  of  thy  fifteen  years — 

Had  made  my  brain  and  my  spirit  wild — 

To  see  thee  go ;  yet  good-by,  my  child ! 

Good-by,  my  boy !    In  the  ranks  of  men 
Thou  wilt  stand  when  I  gaze  on  thy  face  again ; 
Thou  wilt  ken  hard  lessons  the  world  hath  taught; 
Thou  wilt  value  home  as  a  loved  one  ought; 
Thou  wilt  backward  gaze  with  swimming  eyes 
On  thy  childhood's  days  as  on  Paradise, 
And  wilt  meet  us  all  with  a  gush  of  joy  ' 

A  world  could  not  pardiase — good-by,  my  boy  J 

Good-by,  my  love !    When  the  Winter  time 
8haU  cover  our  earth  with  a  frosty  rime — 
When  the  twilight  gathers  around  thy  tent. 
And  thy  lonely  thoughts  in  thy  soul  are  pent, 
Remember  that  never  one  willful  smart 
Thy  deeds  have  brought  to  a  mother's  heart ; 
That  the  dutiful  son,  by  the  God  above. 
Will  be  blessed  and  sheltered — ^good-by,  my  love ' 

Good-by,  my  brave  one,  my  soldier  boy ! 

Thy  absence  will  shadow  a  bright  home-joy; 

Yet  it  stirred  the  blood  in  my  mother-heart 

To  hear  thee  pleading  to  bear  thy  part 

In  thy  country's  struggle.     A  boy  so  young, 

Whose  heart  is  yet  with  Spring's  dew-drops  strung, 

To  dare  the  battle-shock  and  the  grave — 

0,  shield  him,  my  Father — good-by,  my  brsTe! 

Good-by  for  a  while.     I  shall  ever  pray 
That  Heaven  may  guard  thee  by  night  and  day ; 
That  He  who  has  given  me  patriot  sons 
May  lead  their  footsteps  from  vicious  ones, 
And  may  bring  them  back  to  the  old  home*ligh( 
With  souls  as  pure  and  with  eyes  as  bright, 
To  illumine  my  heart  with  the  olden  smile; 
God  bless  thee,  my  boy,  and  good-by  for  a  whus. 


FOIiLT  AID  nrHOGEHOBi 


FoLLT  and  Innocence  are  so  alike, 

The  difference,  though  essential,  fails  to  strike; 

Yet  Folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 

A  simpering  countenance,  and  a  trifling  air; 

But  Innocence,  sedate,  serene,  erect, 

Delights  us  by  engaging  our  respeot.-^Cbi9p€r. 
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aOHV  LOOKE  AVD  THE  PHUOBOFHT  OP  IHMD. 


BT  THB   ■SITOm. 


rl  every  department  of  Bcience  a  few  names 
stand  out,  liktf"  milestones,  set  up  along  the 
agee,  to  mark  the  progress  of  human  knowledge. 
Since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  no  indi- 
▼idaal  has  swayed  a  wider  influence  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  or  contributed  more  largely  to 
its  development,  than  John  Locke.  We  may 
dissent  from  his  method,  from  the  sensualism  of 
■his  system,  and  from  the  many  minor  errors 
that  are  apparent  in  his  philosophy;  but  we 
would  not  detract  the  least  measure  from  the 
great  and  essential  service  he  has  rendered  to 
philosophy.  The  pioneer  will  do  many  things 
roughly,  imperfectly,  and  even  to  great  disad- 
vantage ;  but  he  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life, 
and  his  sturdy  labors  are  the  harbinger  of  a 
higher  and  better  civilization.  This  service,  at 
least,  John  Locke  has  achieved  for  modem  meta* 
physical  science.  Our  intelligent  readers,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  uninterested  in  his  life  and 
character. 

John  Locke  was  bom  at  Wrington,  England, 
August  29,  1632.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Oxford.  After  gradua- 
ting from  the  University  he  devoted  himself  for 
some  years  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  never 
entered  upon  its  practice.  The  first  work  he 
published  was  a  register  of  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  was  in  1667»  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  About  this  time 
he  accidentally  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  became  his  firm  friend 
and  patron,  and  continued  such  till  he  was 
driven  from  office  in  disgrace  in  1674.  This 
attachment  was  strange,  and  occasioned  not  a 
little  remark,  as  the  purity  of  the  character  and 
life  of  Locke  were  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
bad  character  and  dissolute  life  of  his  patron. 
They  were  in  intellectual  character  also  the  an- 
tipodes of  each  other.  Shaftesbury  was  an  elo- 
quent orator  and  a  splendid  talker,  but  only  a 
shallow  thinker.  On  the  other  hand  Locke  was 
a  vigorous  thinker  and  a  compact,  solid  rea- 
soner,  but  in  his  communication  was  slow  and 
difficult.  The  Earl,  however,  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  these  noble  qualities  of  mind, 
and  was  much  aided  by  them  in  his  political 
plans  and  in  his  private  business.  Locke  did 
the  mining,  Shaftesbury  marketed  the  gold. 

After  his  graduation  Locke  had  been  elected 
student  of  his  College,  and  here  most  of  his 
days  were  spent  in  seclusion  and  study.  When 
Shaftesbury  was  Chancellor  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Presentations, 


and  afterward  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Trade  and 
the  Colonies,  in  both  of  which  offices  he  ren- 
dered substantial  service  to  the  public.  About 
this  time  also  he  drew  up  for  his  patron  the 
outline  of  a  system  of  laws  for  the  govemment 
of  Carolina.  When  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed 
from  the  public  service  Locke  returned  to  his 
studentship  in  Oxford.  The  same  year  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  His 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  had  been 
begun  in  1671,  but  had  been  laid  aside,  and  now, 
instead  of  resuming  it,  he  devoted  himself  to 
medical  studies.  Locke  had  written  many  po- 
litical pamphlets;  but  one  published  in  1675 
upon  the  Test  Act,  lind  denouncing  in  no  meas* 
ured  terms  "  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  raised 
against  him  a  storm  of  opposition.  It  was  in 
vain  that  it '  was  published  anonymously. 
Locke's  intellect  was  too  palpably  stamped  upon 
it  to  admit  of  mistake.  A  severe  attack  of 
asthma,  with  which  disease  he  had  been  afflicted 
nearly  all  his  life,  now  made  it  expedient  for 
him  to  go  abroad,  where  he  remained  till  1679. 
This  year  Shaftesbury  again  rose  to  fiavor  and 
summoned  Locke  back  to  England.  Two  years 
later  Shaftesbucy  was  again  in  disgrace,  being 
first  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  then  upon 
his  release  virtually  banished  t«  Holland,  where 
he  died  in  1683.  Locke  followed  him  and  re- 
mained with  him  till  his  death.  He  had  been 
the  intimate  friend,  the  chief  counselor,  and  the 
almost  infatuated  partisan  of  that  nobleman  for 
sixteen  years,  and,  of  course,  shared  largely  in 
the  odium  attached  to  him.  His  return  to  En- 
gland was  impracticable,  and  upon  the  charge 
of  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  malcon- 
tents of  Holland,  he  was  expelled  from  his  col- 
lege studentship. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  II,  William 
Penn,  being  in  favor  with  the  King,  offered  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  Locke ;  but  this  the  sturdy 
old  republican  refused,  saying  that  pardon  wa$ 
for  those  who  had  been  guiUy  of  crime.  In 
1685  the  English  Government  charged  Locke 
with  being  concerned  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  be  surrendered  as  a  State's  prisoner. 
The  real  cause  for  this  demand  was  undoubtedly 
the  publication  of  his  first  Letter  on  Toleration, 
the  sentiments  of  which,  and  still  more  its 
stinging  logic,  were  peculiarly  offensive  to  the 
English  Court.  Locke  was  concealed  by  his 
friends  for  a  whole  year,  and  thus  escaped  im- 
prisonment. 

During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  completing  his  great  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding.    It  was  published  in  1669^ 
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aa  was  also  a  second  Letter  on  Toleration.  The 
same  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
the  fleet  which  bore  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
the  throne  of  England.  Circumstances  had  now 
widely  changed.  The  reyolution  was  complete. 
Locke  was  held  in  honor  as  a  martyr  who  had 
suffered  in  the  maintenance  of  just  and  right- 
eous principles.  William  III  offered  to  send 
him  as  embassador  to  the  Imperial  Court  or  to 
Brandenbui^,  but  neither  of  these  offices  were 
congenial  to  his  taste.  He  declined  them,  and 
accepted  a  Commissionership  of  Appeals,  worth 
about  $1,000  a  year.  But  at  the  same  time  Sir 
Francis  Masham  and  lady — ^a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Cudworth — prevailed  on  him  to  take 
apartments  in  tneir  house,  and  this  became  his 
permanent  home. 

In  1690  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Government  was 
published,  and  also  a  Letter  on  Education.  In 
1692  his  third  Letter  on  Toleration,  and  also  his 
Essay  on  English  Coinage  were  published.  The 
latter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  and  Locke  was  consulted  with  regard  to 
the  new  coinage  of  the  Kingdom.  In  reward 
for  these  services  the  King  conferred  on  him  the 
appointment  of  Commissionership  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  Plantations,  worth  $5,000  a  year. 

But  even  now  the  life  of  Locke  was  very  Ifar 
from  quiet  and  peaceful.  His  "  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity "  provoked  an  attack  from  Dr. 
Edwards,  in  a  work  called  "Socinianism  Un- 
masked." To  this  Locke  responded  in  two  vin- 
dications, each  longer  than  the  original  work. 
He  had  hardly  finished  these  when  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Stillingfleet,  in  his  defense  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  severely  censured  some 
passages  in  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding  as 
tending  to  subvert  some  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Locke  wrote  a  letter 
vindicating  his  essay  from  the  charge.  The 
Bishop  replied,  and  the  exchange  of  letters 
was  continued  till  Locke  had  issued  his  third 
Letter,  soon  after  which  the  Bishop  died. 

These  Letters  were  the  last  things  published 
by  Locke.  In  addition  to  his  naturally- weak 
constitution,  the  infirmities  of  age  now  began 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  him,  and  he  retired  to 
private  life.  He  was  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  religious  contemplation.  His 
was  a  green  old  age.  His  bodily  senses  and 
his  mental  powers  seemed  unaffected  either  by 
age  or  physical  infirmity.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  on  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  he 
said,  "I  am  now  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  in 
sincere  union  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
whatever  name  distinguished."  He  died  gently 
in  his  chair,  saying  "cease  now"  to  Lady  Ma- 


sham, who  was  reading  to  him  one  of  the 
Psalms.  This  occurred  October  28,  1704,  in 
the  seventy -third  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  several  unpublished  works; 
some  of  them  were  regarded  at  the  tiine  as  be- 
ing of  great  value.  But  his  great  fame  will 
ever  rest  on  his  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing— ^a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass  or 
marble,  and  more  sublime  than  wealth  or  art 
could  erect.  Even  after  we  have  made,  in  our 
estimate  of  its  value,  full  allowance  for  its  cru- 
dities and  errors,  few  prouder  monuments  have 
been  erected  in  all  the  realm  of  mind. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  from  this 
outline  of  his  life,  we  should  pass  to  at  least  a 
cursory  view  of  his  philosophy — ^its  character- 
istic excellences  and  defects,  and  such  was  our 
intention;  but  the  length  to  which  this  article 
has  already  grown  obliges  us  to  desist.  It  can 
at  least  be  said  of  him,  in  summing  up,  that 
he  haa  quickened  the  irUeUeetual  life  of  the 
human  race. 


THEBOni/S  WA1T& 


BT   KBT.    WILLIAM.    BAXtBB. 


Lord,  I  am  thirsty,  bat  no  earthly  stream 

My  soul's  deep,  burning  thirst  can  satisfy ; 
The  stream  I  thirst  for  flashes  near  the  throne, 

The  tree  of  life  grows  where  it  murmurs  by. 
Lord,  I  am  hungry,  not  for  earthly  food ; 

But  that  which  thou  alone,  Lord,  canst  supply. 
The  bread  of  heaven,  O,  give  that  bread  to  me; 

Without  it  soon  my  hungry  soul  must  die. 
Lord,  I  am  weary  of  the  world  and  sin ; 

To  weary  Israel  thou  didst  Canaan  grant; 
Give  me  the  rest  thou  hast  prepared  above. 

For  that  sweet  rest,  weary  and  worn,  I  pant    " 
Lord,  I  am  poor,  not  lacking  eartiily  goods; 

But  0  I  wish  myself  an  heir  to  feel 
Of  the  true  riches,  where  no  moth  corrupts, 

And  where  the  thief  may  not  break  through  and  steal 
Lord,  I  am  weak,  not  in  the  flesh  alone; 

My  spirit  faints,  life's  path  seems  dark  and  long; 
0,  give  me  strength  for  all  my  future  way, 

And  to  my  soul  when  fainting  say,  "  Be  strong  !*' 

Lord,  I  am  blind ;  not  as  to  fleshly  eytM, 
But  the  soul's  eyes,  alas !  are  lacking  sight ; 

To  the  soul's  chaos  speak,  as  once  of  old, 
And  say  to  my  dark  mind,  "Let  there  be  light." 

Lord,  I  am  sick  with  sickness  of  the  soul. 
And  from  that  malady  would  fain  be  free ; 

I  'm  sick  with  sin,  and  know  not  of  a  cure, 
Unless  thou  wilt  the  good  physician  be. 

Lord,  I  am  dying;  with  the  monster  Death 

I  now  am  waging  an  unequal  strife; 
Then  aid  me  now,  thou  who  hast  eonqnerod  death, 

And  give,  0,  give  to  me  atemal  lifel 
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BT   fcVOT   ▲.   OSSAK». 


^FMAN  responsibility  is  a  problem  which 
must  remun  unsolved  till  the  end  of  time. 
That  we  are  free  moral  agents,  whose  decisions 
depend  upon  our  own  volitions,  is  the  unvary- 
ing testimony  of  consciousness.  Looking  back 
upon  oar  lives  we  can  recall  not  a  single  act 
in  which  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  have 
chosen  differently — at  great  cost,  great  suffering, 
great  danger,  it  may  have  been,  yet  the  power 
was  ours.  When  we  chose  the  bad  we  were 
free  to  liave  taken  the  good;  when  we  entered 
the  narrow  way  the  broad  road  lay  open  before 
us.  We,  then,  are  responsible  for  our  every 
act.  We  feel,  we  know  this  to  be  true.  With 
no  judge  but  our  own  consciousness,  our  future 
would  be  determined  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  we  being  justly  held  responsi- 
ble for  every  volition  of  our  lives. 

Yet  beyond  the  boundary-lines  of  known 
truth,  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  mental  and 
moral  science,  there  seem  to  be  influences  too 
uncertain  for  induction,  too  obscure  for  calcula- 
tion, too  delicate  for  perception  by  conscious- 
ness. Vague,  flitting,  undefined  are  they; 
spirits  of  the  night,  against  which  all  attack  is 
vain;  ghosts,  through  which  the  sword  of  argu- 
ment passes  harmlessly,  leaving  the  form  as 
perfect  as  before.  We  detect  them  by  remote, 
not  by  immediate,  consequences.  That  they 
help  to  shape  and  color  our  lives  we  dare  not 
deny;  yet  why,  since  they  are  so  seemingly 
powerless?  how,  since  we  know  that  it  is  the 
act  of  the  will  which  decides  our  destiny? 

We  build  up  our  creeds  and  our  systems  of 
I  philosophy  with  no  reference  to  these  agencies, 
nor  can  we  well  do  otherwise.  Air,  sunlight, 
and  the  ever-shifting  vapors  form  no  percepti- 
ble part  of  an  intrenchment,  yet  victory  or 
defeat  depends  upon  their  influence.  So  our 
life-battles  are  decided  not  by  volition  only; 
the  invisible  legions  of  the  air  are  fighting  for 
or  against  us,  strengthening  and  disciplining 
the  will,  or  weakening  and  demoralizing  it. 
How  powerful  these  forces  may  be,  in  what 
manner  they  decide  our  spiritual  conflicts,  we 
may  never  know.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  our  eyes  are  unsealed,  and  we  see  our- 
lelves  beset  by  phantom  foes.  O,  the  infirmi- 
ties, the  propensities,  the  inherited  fweaknesses 
of  men  I  Are  we  free  moral  agents?  Strug- 
g^ng  against  the  fearful  odds  of  ignorance,  il- 
liberal education,  and  temperament^  are  we  free 
to  discard  the  wrong  and  choose  the  hght? 
What  armor  shall  protect  us  against  the  fears. 


the  misgivings,  the  impressions  which  invade 
our  inner  life?  what  weapons  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  suggestions  and  speculations,  too  sub- 
tile for  argument,  too  vague  for  reason?  Whose 
voice  shall  say  to  ever-questioning  doubt,  "  Be 
stilir' 

Yet  how  powerful  is  the  influence  which 
these  messengers  of  evil  exert  upon  our  destiny  I 
Despite  ourselves,  they  shape  in  some  degree 
our  beliefs,  and  through  these  our  conduct. 
We  can  not  travel  heavenward  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  if  these  did  not  draw  us  back,  nor 
can  we  rise  entirely  above  them.  Are  we  re- 
sponsible that  this  is  so? 

It  were  well  for  us  to  know  whence  come 
these  enemies  of  our  soul.  Children  of  the 
wicked  one  they  may  be;  yet  are  not  most 
of  them  the  offspring  of  those  inherited  quali- 
ties which  make  up  that  which  we  call  tem- 
perament? And  who  will,  who  dares  stand 
sponsor  for  temperament — that  strange  influence 
into  which  have  entered  the  habits,  the  beliefs, 
the  joys,  and  sorrows  of  every  generation  from 
Adam  to  ourselves?  We  can  not  explain  its 
workings,  for  it  is  the  resultant  of  unknown 
forces,  nor  does  it  follow  any  known  law  in  its 
transmission.  From  the  fint  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence one  child  is  credulous,  another  skeptical; 
one  frank  and  confiding,  another  wary  and 
cautious. 

"  From  the  samo  cradle  tide, 
From  the  same  mother's  knsa," 

one  shall  go  forth  to  proclaim  salvation,  another 
to  doubt,  to  cavil,  it  may  be  to  scoff.  Who  is 
responsible  for  this?  The  mother?  She  broke 
to  each  the  bread  of  life,  and  carpeted  their 
pathways  alike  with  her  prayera.  The  men 
themselves?  Doubtless,  to  a  great  extent,  yet 
they  were  unlike  from  the  very  cradle. 

Who  shall  bear  the  blame?  The  boy  in 
whose  ear  the  ocean  waves  have  sung  their 
siren  song  till  he  has  left  home  and  friends  by 
stealth  to  go  upon  the  briny  deep,  or  his 
grandsire,  whose  life  was  spent  before  the  mast? 
Is  there  not  pity  as  well  as  condemnation  for 
him  whose  nature  is  so  inclined  to  earth  and 
earthly  things  that,  in  spite  of  religious  train- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  favor  of  God  once  enjoyed, 
he  resorts  for  amusement  and  consolation  to 
the  midnight  dance  and  the  unsatisfying  revel  ? 

These  are  questions  we  can  not  answer.  Not 
while  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  can  human 
reason  trace  the  crooked  path  of  destiny. 
Nevertheless,  the  Word  of  God  abideth  sure. 
"  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap."  How  amid  so  varied  and  so  powerful 
influences  we  can  be  free,  as  consciousness  tells 
us  we  are,  we  know  not  now,  but  we  shall 
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know  hereafter.  In  that  trance-like  atate  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  when  the  sonl 
leema  to  leave  the  body  and  to  stand  alone, 
shrinking  and  trembling  upon  the  dim  bound- 
aries of  another  world;  when  we  realize,  as 
never  in  our  waking  state,  the  meaning  and 
certainty  of  death,  we  feel  then  that  we  must 
render  up  our  own  account.  And  when  in  the 
clear  light  of  eternity  Infinite  Wisdom  shall 
untangle  the  intricate  web  of  human  life,  we 
shall  then  see  how  narrow  the  views,  how  un- 
founded the  reasons  which  led  us  to  murmur 
at  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  then  shall  we 
realize  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  conunand,  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  Qod" 


TEE  FOOD  OF  PLAET8. 


BT   B.    f.    MUDOB,    A.    If . 


WHENCE  and  how  do  plants  derive  their 
nourishment?  To  this  question  the  com- 
mon answer  would  be.  The  food  of  plants  comes 
from  the  earth  by  the  aid  and  organization  of 
their  roots.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
this,  or  to  say  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  food  of  plants  is  derived  from  the  soil. 

All  are  probably  familiar  with  the  experiment 
made  some  years  ago  by  a  European  botanist. 
A  small  willow  was  planted  in  a  box,  the  earth 
being  first  *irefully  dried  and  weighed.  It  was 
then  from  time  to  time  watered  with  rain 
water,  care  being  taken  that  no  other  nutritive 
substance  should  be  added  to  the  soil.  After 
some  months'  flourishing  growth  the  soil  was 
carefully  dried,  as  at  first,  and  weighed,  and 
the  willow  also  again  weighed.  It  was  found 
that  the  earth  had  lost  six  pounds  of  its  weight, 
while  the  tree  had  gained  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pounds,  showing  that  the  water  and 
atmosphere  had  yielded  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  pounds  to  the  body  of  the  willow.  The 
atmosphere,  through  the  agency  of  the  leaves, 
appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  important 
as  the  earth  and  roots. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world,  their 
woody  fiber,  juices,  starch,  sugar,  flowers, 
fruits,  seeds,  gums,  and  those  numerous  prod- 
ucts which  art  has  made  to  yield  to  the  uses 
of  man,  are  all  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  their  almost  innumer- 
able combinations.  These,  and  in  particular 
hydrogen,  the  most  ethereal  of  all  chemical 
elements,  dissolve  iron,  zinc,  sulphur,  lime, 
silica,  and  alumina  in  transparent  combinations 
so  light  that  they  float  unseen  in  our  atmos- 
phere.   These  metallic  bases  also  enter  into  the 


composition  of  the  grains  and  tome  other 
plants.  In  fact,  it  is  a  chemical  truth  that 
there  is  no  substance  which  enters  into  the 
body  of  plants  which  these  four  gases  do  not 
dissolve  and  take  up  in  invisible  particles  and 
bear  in  the  breeze  to  the  delicate  organs  of  the 
leaves  of  plants.  They  are  much  more  minute- 
ly dissolved  in  the  air  than  in  the  soil,  and 
consequently  more  suitable  to  enter  the  more 
readily  into  the  nourishment  of  plants.  Water, 
and  other  compounds  of  these  gases,  being  the 
most  important  component  parts  of  all  plants, 
are  abundant  in  the  air.  Rain,  dew,  moisture 
of  any  kind,  and  even  apparently-pure  atmos- 
phere, are  constantly  pouring  into  the  small 
vessels  of  the  leaves  numerous  products  which, 
on  analysis,  are  found  to  enter  into  the  solid 
parts  of  all  plants. 

That  the  atmosphere,  aided  by  water,  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  elements  of  plants  in  the 
various  chemical  compgunds  of  the  great  labora- 
tory of  nature,  is  apparent  from  a  few  momenta' 
observation.  For  example,  take  an  oak-tree 
weighing  tuns,  cut  it  down  and  let  it  dry;  the 
sun  and  wind  will  carry  nearly  half  it«  weight 
into  the  air.  Next,  if  you  please,  bum  it  to 
charcoal,  and  another  large  portion  of  its  remain- 
ing contents  is  taken  up  in  similar  compounds 
ready  for  the  food  of  plants^-  Then,  again,  set 
fire  to  the  charcoal,  and  the  black  body  passes 
off  into  bright,  transparent  gas,  losing,  like  its 
twin  brother,  the  diamond,  all  darkness  and 
opacity,  and  becoming  so  subtile  a  food  for 
plants  that  the  eye  can  not  see  it  as  it  floats 
over  our  heads.  Of  the  tuns  of  oak  wood  you 
have  but  a  few  pounds  of  ashes  remaining, 
itself  one  of  our  best  fertilizers.  May  not  this 
portion,  which  does  not  mingle  with  the  atmos- 
phere, be  the  small  proportion  which  that  oak 
originally  received  through  its  roots,  and  the 
larger  portion  which  floated  away  with  the 
vapor  be  the  proportion  which  it  received 
through  the  agency  of  its  leaves? 

Thousands  of  tuns  of  trees  and  other  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  daily  being  burned  and  thus 
transferred  to  the  atmosphere.  Water  rising 
from  the  streams  and  earth  carries  many  minute 
earthy  particles  into  the  air.  Nature  in  her 
chemistry  is  more  nice  and  delicate  than  we  in 
ours.  "The  odors,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
which  assail  our  nostrils  are  all  the  actual  par- 
ticles of  matter  from  some  decaying  or 'dis- 
solving body,  either  vegetable,  animal,  or  min- 
eral. Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  nearly  all 
the  necessary  food  of  plants  is  found  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  popular  idea  is,  that  the  nourishment 
of  plants  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 
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by  the  fibroaB  vessels  of  the  inner  bark  to  the 
limbs'  and  leaves.  But  a  little  observation 
shows  that  this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  The 
tenacity  of  life  which  the  oak,  elm,  linn,  and 
other  trees  show  after  being  girdled  and  the 
bark  fairly  removed  all  around  the  trunk,  illus- 
trates this  principle.  Girdling,  as  performed  in 
our  Western  forests,  where  wie  settler  wishes 
to  destroy  the  trees,  is  to  cut  out  the  bark  and 
wood  from  five  to  six  inches  in  width  and  two- 
thirds  as  deep  around  the  trunk.  This  is  the 
size  of  the  girdle  on  trees  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  in  diameter;  those  smaller  have  a 
corresponding  size  cut  out.  The  oaks,  wild 
cherries,  and  some  others  will  frequently  live  a 
whole  season  after  this  operation  is  performed, 
and  we  have  seen  repeated  instances  of  elm 
and  linden  entirely  outliving  a  fair  girdling. 
One  of  the  latter,  in  a  field  of  the  writer,  was 
girdled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  Ia  addition 
the  bark  was  entirely  removed  to  the  bight  of 
four  feet.  The  tree,  twenty  inches  in  diameter, 
was  hollow,  nearly  half  of  the  body  having 
rotted  away.  After  the  operation  it  stood  in 
green  vigor  for  two  seasons.  In  April  of  the 
third  year  a  fire  was  built  in  its  hollow  trunk, 
which  burned  freely  for  over  an  hour,  and  yet 
the  tree  continued  in  vigorous  foliage  for  an- 
other Summer,  when  it  was  thrown  down  by  a 
gale.  The  outer  portion  where  the  bark  had 
been  removed  was  apparently  as  dead  and  dry 
as  an  old  rail.  The  fact  that  a  tree  will  live 
after  girdling  shows  that  the  continuity  of  the 
bark  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  its  life. 
TVe  believe  in  aU  csAes  of  girdling  in  which 
the  tree  lived  that  that  part  of  the  trunk  called 
the  sap-wood  was  not  entirely  cut  through. 
That  part  of  the  nourishment  which  comes 
from  the  roots  must  in  this  case  flow  up 
through  the  sap-wood.  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  the  author  of  the  New  England 
Fruit  Book,  has  subjected  this  question  to  a 
practical  test.  He  has  found  by  many  years 
of  experience  that  grapes,  if  girdled  in  July 
below  the  clusters  of  fruit,  grow  larger,  and 
mature  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  if 
not  so  treated.  In  such  a  case  the  bark  is 
removed  quite  to  the  wood  for  an  inch  in 
length,  and  all  round  the  branch.  These 
branches  die  in  the  following  Winter. 

If,  then,  so  much  of  the  nourishment  of 
plants  is  derived  through  the  leaves,  and  so 
large  a  portion  is  water,  the  question  arises. 
Of  what  benefit  are  the  manures  and  our  labors 
in  dressing  the  soil?  The  answer  must  b'e, 
that  the  food  derived  from  the  soil,  though  not 
large  in  quantity,  must  be,  nevertheless,  very 
eaaential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 


We  all  kiu>w  how  important  to  vigorous 
vegetation  is  finely-pulverized  soil.  A  hard 
lump  of  sun-baked  earth  affords  no  more  aid 
to  vegetation  than  so  much  brick  or  stone. 
The  best  soils  are  those  found  natozally  in  the 
state  of  fine  powder.  This  is  true  of  such  soils 
as,  on  analysis,  are  found  to  contain  a  large  pro- 
pcHTtion  of  such  substances — silica,  alumina, 
iron,  etc. — as  would  not  appear  to  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants.  The  elements  of 
the  poorer  soils  of  New  England,  and  some  of 
the  richest  soils  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  have 
been  analyzed,  and  found  alike  to  be  essentially 
oomposed  of  silica,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  rich  lands  of  the  latter  States  were 
fine  powder  without  the  mixture  of  even  the 
smallest  gravel  stones.  The  fineness  of  our 
prairie  soil  is,  doubtless,  the  great  secret  of  its 
fertility. 

The  anomaly  of  a  rich  soil  from  a  substance 
which  we  should  suppose  was  not  an  element 
of  fertility,  is  illustrated  in  the  analysis  by  Dr. 
Hayes,  of  Boston,  of  a  sample  brought  from  a 
fertile  tobacco  region  of  Cuba.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  ninety 
per  cent,  of  iron  ore,  a  substance  which  we  had 
never  supposed  to  be  an  element  of  fertility. 

Manures  appear  to  act  through  the  agency 
of  fermentation  and  decomposition,  keeping  the 
earth  about  the  roots  in  a  fine,  loose  condition, 
and  supplying  the  minute  fibers  with  delicate 
particles  of  matter.  Manures  do  not  necessa- 
rily enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
plants  they  benefit.  Ammonia  is  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers,  and  yet  it  does  not  enter  mate- 
rially into  the  composition  of  vegetation.  Its 
extreme  volatility  renders  it  an  active  agent 
of  ramification  in  the  soil,  thus  keeping  it  in  a 
light,  pulverized  condition.  Vegetable  matter 
acts  not  only  in ,  furnishing  nutriment  to  the 
plants,  but  by  decomposition  in  forming  those 
gases  which  act  much  like  ammonia. 

The  whole  subject  of  plant-feeding,  to  which 
our  farmers  owe  so  much  of  their  prosperity, 
is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  Should  not 
it  be  as  thoroughly  studied  as  stock -feeding,  on 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written?  In 
both  oases  the  food  of  plants  or  animals  is  re- 
turned in  the  savory  viands  which  decorate  our 
tables  and  give  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth 
to  our  own  bodies. 


A  OBSAT  woman  not  imperious,  a  fair  woman 
not  vain,  a  woman  of  common  talents  not  jeal- 
ous, an  accomplished  woman  who  scorns  to 
shine,  are  four  wonders  just  great  enough  to  be 
divided  among  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
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LOOX  OV  THE  BBTOHT  flXDR 


LOOK  on  the  bright  side  of  things;  it  is  the 
right  side.  The  times  may  be  hard,  but  it 
will  make  them  no  easier  by  wearing  a  gloomy, 
sad  countenance.  It  is  the  sunshine  and  not 
the  cloud  that  makes  the  flower.  Full  one-half 
our  ills  exist  only  in  imagination.  There  is 
always  that  before  or  around  us  that  should 
cheer  and  fill  the  heart  with  warmth.  The  sky 
is  blue  ten  times  where  it  is  black  onoe.  You 
have  troubles,  it  may  be,  so  do  others.  None 
are  free  from  them.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
none  should  be.  They  give  sinew  and  tone  to 
life,  fortitude  and  courage  to  man.  That  would 
be  a  dull  sea,  and  the  sailor  would  never  get 
skill,  where  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  extract  all  the  happiness  and  enjoyment 
he  can  without  and  within  him,  and  above  all 
he  should  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things. 
What  though  appearances  do  look  a  little 
dark?  The  lane  will  turn,  and  the  night  land 
in  broad  day.  In  the  long  run,  and  very  often 
in  the  short,  the  great  balance  of  life  will  right 
itsell  What  is  ill  becomes  well ;  what  is  wrong, 
right.  Men  were  not  made  to  hang  down 
either  their  heads  or  their  hands,  and  those 
who  do  only  show  that  they  are  departing 
from  the  path  of  true  common-sense  and  right. 
There  is  more  virtue  in  one  sunbeam  than  in  a 
whole  hemisphere  of  clouds  and  gloom.  There- 
fore, we  repeat,  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  Cultivate  what  is  warm  and  genial, 
not  the  cold  and  repulsive,  the  dark  and 
morose. 


"VieiLlMUB." 


BT    MBg.    I.    M.    B.    0ATK8. 


O,  WATCHXBV,  on  the  vatch-to>eri,  looking  oat  scron 

the  sea 
With  yoar  long,  erpeetant  rifton,  pray  toll  u8  if  there 

be 
Any  sign  of  dawning  daylight;  is  thore  any  token 

fair. 
Any  bow  of  promise  painted  on  the  war-cloud  any 

where  ? 

Then  the  watchmen  emiled  down  on  me  from  their 

look-oat  clear  and  high, 
And,  holding  Truth's  whito  banner  up  between  me  and 

the  sky, 
They  bade  me  scan  eaoh  shining  fold  to  see  if  I  could 

find 
Any  torn  or  mildewed   places  on  the   glorious   old 

eniign. 


It  was  the  same  old  baiiner  whidi  had  wared  sines  Tims 

began, 
Whenever  Wrong  and  Righteonineis  had  grappled  hand 

to  hand; 
For  if  npon  its  parity  came  the  shadow  of  a  itain, 
Straightway  the  hlood  of  martyrs  flowed  to  wash  it 

clean  again. 

Clear  the  Toices  of  the  watchmen  floated  down  to  where 

I  stood, 
And  they  bade  me  search  the  world  through  to  see  if 

any  good 
And  gracious  promise  of  the  Lord  had  failed  in  any 

wise, 
Or  the  night  kept  back  the  morning  when  he  bade  the 

sun  arise. 

And  with  theirs  I  heard  the  Toioes  of  the  million  peo- 
pled past 

Calling  on  this  generation,  'mid  the  trumpet  blare  and 
blast. 

To  drag  the  chain  from  Freedom's  fane,  tear- wet  and 
bloody  red. 

Lest  what  the  fathers  reared  in  pain  fall  on  the  dul- 
dren's  head. 

0,  the  age  is  full  of  meaning,  and  the  earth  rocks  to 

and  fro; 
Smit  by  lightnings,  rent  by  earthquakes,  and  aU  the 

winds  that  blow 
Whisper  in  most  solemn  accents  that  the  awful  hour 

bascome 
When  the  will  of  man  is  palsied,  and  the  will  of  God  is 

done. 

Long,  long  hath  vengeance  waiUd.  but  the  gold  and 

dross  at  last. 
Mingled  in  one  seething  caldron,  by  the  hand  of  God 

are  cast; 
But  the  gold  shall  not  be  wastod,  though  the  fires  are 

fiercely  fanned, 
While  the  smoke  of  all  this  torment  goeth  up  from  sea 

and  land. 

0,  watchmen,  on  the  watch-towers,  with  your  faces  all 
aglow  I 

Tou  can  see  that  Truth  advances,  thou^  her  chariot- 
wheels  are  slow ; 

While  the  routod  hosts  of  error  backward  into  dark* 
ness  reel. 

Cleft  through  with  blades  Unfold  sharper  than  the  keen 
Dam^cus  steel. 


WELOOMB  TO  THS  LIGHT  OF  THE  BUV. 


Wblcoxb.  the  lord  of  light  and  lamp  of  day 
Welcome,  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green ; 
Welcome,  quickener  of  flourish'd  flowers'  sheen ; 
Weloome,  support  of  every  root  and  vane; 
Welcome,  oemiort  of  all  kind  fruits  and  grain; 
Weleome,  the  bird's  green  beild  upon  the  brier; 
Weloome,  master  and  ruler  of  the  year ; 
Welcome,  welfare  of  husbands  at  the  plows ; 
Welcome,  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bows; 
Welcome,  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads; 
Weloome,  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads. 
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SB0061ITIDV  OF  FBIEIINI  IE  HBAVHV. 


BT   TUB  B9XT0B. 


"  Tb«  vwmesi  lov*  on  earth  is  still 

Imp«rfect  wban  't  is  given ; 

Bat  th«r9  '•  a  purer  clime  above, 

Whertt  perfect  hearts  in  perfect  Iots 

Unite :  and  this — is  heaven." 


FEW  themes  connected  with  the  great  her^ 
after  so  deeply  concerns  the  heart,  as  the 
question  of  personal  recognition  among  the  re- 
deemed. Dear  ones  of  earth — blinked  to  our 
hearts  by  the  most  teikler  ties — have  departed 
from  us  and  gone  away  into  the  unknown  realm. 
We  have  carefully  and  tearfully  laid  their  bodies 
in  the  grave  to  slumber  till  the  great  awaken- 
ing morning.  We  shall  see  them  no  more  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  And  if  we  are  never  to 
know  them  in  the  future  state,  this  separation — 
sad  as  may  be  the  thought — is  et^nal.  The 
hour  that  carries  them  down  to  the  grave  is 
the  hour  of  final  separation.  If  there  is  no 
personal  recognition  in  heaven;  if  we  shall 
neither  see  nor  know  our  Mends  there,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  they  are  annihilated,  and 
heaven  has  no  genuine  antidote  for  the  soul's 
agony  in  the  hour  of  bereavement. 

By  and  by  we  shall  go  and  lie  down  by  the 
side  of  those  severed  from  us  by  death,  and 
sleep  with  them  the  long,  unbroken  slumber  of 
the  grave.  In  the  great  awakening  morning 
we  shall,  side  by  side,  come  forth.  Will  there 
then  be  no  recognition  between  us?  If  not, 
what  will  they  be  to  us  more  than  those  re- 
deemed in  other  ages  and  from  other  climes? 
All  the  precious  memories  of  toil  and  trial,  of 
conflict  and  victory,  of  gracious  manifestation 
and  of  holy  joy,  shared  with  them  in  the  time 
of  our  pilgrimage,  will  have  perished  forever  1 
or  be  remembered,  perchance,  as  vague  and  un- 
real fancies.  'We  enter  heaven  as  strangen, 
and  such  we  shall  remain  forever. 

The  anxiety  of  the  soul  with  regard  to  the 
personal  recognitions  of  the  future  state  is  nat- 
ural It  springs  from  the  holiest  sympathies  of 
the  human  heart.  And  any  inquiry  that  may 
Bolve  our  doubts  or  relieve  our  anxiety  is 
equally  rational  and  commendable. 

We  shall  proceed,  then,  to  argue  the  fact  of 
personal  recognition  among  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  and  shall  present  considerations  which, 
in  their  aggregate  force,  are  absolutely  condu- 
sive  of  the  subject. 

I.  KXASOS  DSHAKD8  IT. 

What  we  mean  to  assert  here  is,  that  the 

doetdne  of  personal  recognition  in  the  future 

state  has  a  basis  in  nature  and  in  reasoik 
Y«u  xxrv.— « 


1.  The  yeaiming  cf  the  heart  for  the  departed 
muH  remain  forever  ur^aiisfied  without  ili  >  Our 
loved  dead  are  stiU  linked  to  us,  not  only  by 
the  cords  of  memory,  but  the  ties  of  affection. 
The  monuments  carved  to  their  memory,  the 
flowers  that  blossom  above  their  sleeping  dust, 
and  the  tears  that  bedew  their  graves,  are  so 
many  living  testimonials  of  our  undying  affec- 
tion for  them,  and  the  yearning  of  the  heart  for 
a  reunion  with  them.  '*She  goeth  unto  the 
grave  to  weep  there,"  is  the  record,  not  merely 
of  Mary,  but  of  the  heartryeaming  pi  humanity 
in  all  ages.  This  human  feeling  finds  its  con- 
summation only  in  a  recognized  personal  re- 
union in  heaven.  The  soul  craves  the  assurance 
of  this  reunion,  and  in  response  to  that  craving 
our  funeral  hymns  take  up  the  blessed  strain 
and  whisper  it  to  our  hope  in  sweetest  melody. 
In  the  faith  of  it  the  farewells  of  the  dying 
chamber  are  touched  with  a  deeper  pathos,  and 
made  expressive  of  a  sublimer  joy.  "  Good-by, 
papa,  good-by  1  Mamma  has  come  for  me  to- 
night—do n't  cry,  papal  we  'U  all  meet  again  in 
the  morning  I"  Such  was  the  language  of  a  dying 
child  as  the  night-shade  of  death  dosed  around 
him.  Yes,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  'U  all  meet 
again  in  the  morning  I  How  the  thought  thrills 
the  heart  1  Have  our  brethren  in  Christ,  with 
whom  we  have  taken  sweet  counsel  in  the  day. 
of  our  pilgrimage,  left  us  to  finish  the  journey 
weary  and  alone?  It  cheers  us  by  the  way  to 
know  that  "  we  'U  all  meet  again  in  the  morn- 
ing." Bereaved  parent,  how  often  is  thy  yearn- 
ing heart  filled  with  a  holy  oalmneiss  as  angelio 
whisperings,  wafted  from  the  far-off  land,  come 
unto  thee,  saying,  "  We  'il  all  meet  again  in  the 
morning  r 

"  0,  wild  is  the  tempest  and  dark  is  the  night, 
But  soon  will  the  daybreak  be  dawning; 

Then  the  friendships  of  yore 

Shall  blossom  once  more, 
'And  we  'II  all  me«t  again  in  the  morning!' " 

2.  ITie  eommumon  of  the  winU  in  heaven  it 
impossible  tuithout  personal  recognition.  The 
communion  of  the  saints  of  God  on  earth  is  one 
of  the  richest  sources  of  comfort,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  spiritual  nurture 
in  the  Church  militant.  And  we  are  led  to  look 
forward  to  it  as  one  of  the  grand  consumma- 
tions of  the  heavenly  state.  "  If  the  mere  con- 
ception," says  Robert  Hall,  "  of  the  reunion  of 
good  men  in  a  future  state,  infused  a  momentary 
rapture  into  the  mind  of  TuUy;  if  an  airy  spec- 
ulation, for  there  is  reason  to  fear  it  had  little 
hold  on  his  eonvictions,  could  inspire  him  with 
such  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel, 
wh^  are*  assured  of  such  am  event  by  the  true 
sayings  of  God  I    How  should  we  rejoice  in  the 
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prospect,  the  certainty  rather,  of  spending  a 
blissful  eternity  with  those  whom  we  loved  on 
earth;  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  tomb, 
and  the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  unin- 
jured, but  refined  and  perfected,  with  every 
tear  wiped  from  their  eyes,  standing  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  white  robes, 
and  palms  in  their  hands,  crying  with'  a  loud 
voice.  Salvation  to  God  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever  and  everl 
What  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet 
counsel  we  have  taken  together,  to  recount  the 
toils  of  combat,  and  to  approach  not  the  house 
but  to  the  throne  of  God,  in  company,  in  order 
to  join  in  the  symphonies  of  heavenly  voices, 
and  lose  ourselves  among  the  splendors  and 
fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision !" 

But  how  would  it  dampen  the  ardor  of  our 
faith,  with  what  a  chilliness  would  it  overspread 
the  otherwise  delightful  prospect  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  heaven  if  there  we  are  not 
to  recognize  them  as  fellow-pilgrims  redeemed 
from  earth  I  Communion  implies  personal  knowl- 
edge of  each  other.  If  the  glorified  spirit  shall 
have  communion  with  the  angels  of  God,  it  will 
be  with  them  as  beings  who  have  not  only  a  per- 
sonal existence,  but  also  a  personal  history  that 
may  be  remembered  and  rehearsed.  Thus  each 
angel  in  heaven  may  run  back  through  all  the 
ages  of  his  personal  history — ^never,  at  any  time, 
losing,  even  for  one  moment,  the  distinct  indi- 
viduality of  his  consciousness  or  his  experience. 
And  so  must  it  also  be  with  the  saints  of  God. 
If  their  earthly  history  is  lost,  how  shall  we 
know  that  there  ever  was  to  them  any  such 
history?  How  shall  we  know  that  they  ever 
were  of  the  Church  militant — redeemed  and 
saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ?  But  if  their  past 
history  is  known,  how  can  it  be  separated  from 
the  individual  person?  If  this  can  not  be  done, 
then  to  know  the  earthly  history  of  the  saint 
passed  into  heaven  is  to  obtain  personal  knowl- 
edge of  him,  so  that  there  must  be  recognition 
between  him  and  us.  If  he  has  an  earthly  his- 
tory, and  we  have  an  earthly  history,  and  each 
is  capable  of  communicating  his  own  history,  or 
of  receiving  the  history  of  the  other,  so  certain 
is  it  that  personal  recognitions  must  take  place. 
The  Christian  can  never  lose  his  identity,  either 
on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

3.  Much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  this 
life  vHxM  be  either  lost  or  ueeleBs  without  per- 
sonal reoogniHon  in  the  life  to  come.  We  can 
readily  conceive  how  great  a  blank  would  be 
made  in  the  knowledge  we  possess  in  this  life, 
if,  suddenly,  thare  should  be  struck  from  it  all 
that  is  connected  with  the  recognitioii  of  the 
persons  with  whom  we  have  been  associated  or 


have  been  brought  in  contact  with.  Take  away 
all  our  knowledge  connected  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  recognition  of  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  ministers, 
children  and  neighbors,  and  how  little  would  be 
left  to  us  I  Life,  and  thought,  and  intellect 
would  become  almost  a  blank;  and  what  little 
remained  of  each  would  lose  half  its  value. 
How,  then,  can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts  that 
the  failure  of  spiritual  recognition  can  possibly 
be  less  disastrous  to  us  in  the  luture  world  t 
But  this  shall  not  be;  for  not  only  will  the 
knowledge  Acquired  in  this  life  be  retained  in 
its  full  measure,  and  distinctness,  and  particu- 
larity, but  it  shall  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
"Now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know 
even  as  also  I  am  known."  1  Cor.  liii,  12. 
Whatever  else  may  be  implied  in  this  passage, 
no  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  looks  to  an  in- 
crease of  knowledge  in  the  future  state;  and 
also  that  this  increase  has  special  relation  to 
our  knowledge  of  each  other.  "Now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face." 

4.  Personal  recognition  in  the  future  life  is 
essential  to  the  unraveling  of  the  mysteries  of 
this.  In  the  history  of  the  purest  and  best  men 
that  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth,  there  are 
events,  conflicts  of  mind,  and  even  providential 
dealings  that  were  dark  and  mysterious,  and  in 
many  instances  the  individuals  have  gone  down 
to  the  grave  with  the  darkness  unrelieved  and 
the  mystery  unsolved.  Our  Savior  said  to  his 
disciples,  "What  I  do  thou  know  est  not  now; 
but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  John  xiii,  7. 
Thus,  in  the  heavenly  state,  there  is  to  be  an 
unvailing  of  the  mysteries  of  this.  We  shall 
know  why  the  good  man  was  afflicted  and  his 
life  clouded  with  sorrow,  and  why  the  wicked 
were  permitted  to  prosper  in  his  wickedness. 
The  knowledge  acquired  there  will  be  such  as 
to  assure  us  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has 
done  right. 

6.  Heart-friendships  here  have  no  proper  con- 
summation without  personal  recognition  and 
continued  affection  in  another  life.  Friendship 
is  not  confined  to  earth.  Abraham  is  no  less 
"the  friend  of  God"  in  heaven  now,  than  he 
was  when  dwelling  in  tents  and  walking  by 
faith  in  the  land  of  Canaan  nearly  four  thousand 
years  ago.  8o  every  other  spiritual  affection 
survives  the  ravages  of  the  tomb.  "  Go  where 
we  will,"  says  Dr.  Berg,  "  we  find  the  sentiment 
that  friendship  is  perpetuated  beyond  the  grave. 
It  is  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. The  pure,  unsophisticated  belief  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  followers  of  Christ  is 
in  unison  with  the  yearnings  of  natural  affec- 
tion, which  follows  its  objects  through  the  por- 
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tals  of  the  grave  into  the  eternftl  world.  What 
bnt  this  oauses  the  Christian  paa^nt»  in  the 
dying  hour,  to  charge  his  beloved  children  to 
prepare  for  a  reunion  before  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb?  He  desires  to  meet  them  there,  and  to 
rejoice  with  them  in  the  victory  over  sin  and 
death.  The  widow  bending  in  bitter  bereave- 
ment over  the  grave  of  him  whom  God  has 
taken,  meekly  puts  the  cnp  of  sorrow  to  her 
lips  with  the  assured  confidence  that  the  sepa- 
ration wrought  by  death  is  transient,  and  sthat 
they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  together  inherit 
the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
Thus  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  are  tempered 
by  the  sweet  balm  of  hope,  and  heaven  wins 
the  attractions  earth  has  lost.  Tell  me,  ye  who 
have  seen  the  open  tomb  receive  into  its  bosom 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  its  keeping,  in 
hope  of  the  fi/r^  reswnreciion — ^ye  who  have 
heard  the  sullen  rumbling  of  the  death-clods  as 
they  dropped  upon  the  coffin-lid,  and  told  you 
that  earth  had  gone  back  to  earth — ^when  the 
separation  from  the  object  of  your  love  was  re- 
alized in  all  the  desolation  of  bereavement,  next 
to  the  thought  that  you  should  erelong  see 
Christ  as  he  is  and  be  like  him,  was  not  that 
consolation  the  strongest  which  assured  you 
that  the  departed  one,  whom  God  has  put  from 
you  into  darkness,  will  run  to  meet  you  when 
you  cross  the  threshold  of  immortality,  and, 
with  the  holy  rapture  to  which  the  redeemed 
alone  can  give  utterance,  lead  you  to  the  ex- 
alted Savior,  and  with  you  bow  at  his  feet  and 
cast  the  conqueror's  crown  before  him  ?"  And 
is  this  hope  vain?  Shall  we  not  | even  know 
those  dear  ones  in  the  spirit-world?  Was  this 
light  of  hope  that  gilded  so  beautifully  the  sad, 
dark  hour  of  human  woe,  only  a  mocking  iffnis 
fatufus,  so  soon  to  go  out  in  everlasting  dark- 
ness? Is  this  affection — so  deep,  so  holy — 
yearning  over  its  object  with  undying  love— to 
be  nipped  in  the  very  bud  of  its  being?  Nay, 
it  can  not  be.  There  must  have  been  some 
higher  purpose;  God  could  not  delight  in  the 
bestowal  of  affections  that  were  to  be  blighted 
in  their  very  beginning,  and  of  hopes  that  were 
to  end  only  in  the  mockery  of  eternal  disap- 
pointment. 

"  If  fjLte  uaite  the  faithful  bat  to  part, 
Why  ia  their  memory  sacred  to  the  heart?" 

"Say,  can  the  world  one  joyous  thought  bestow 
To  Friendship,  weeping  at  the  conch  of  Woe? 
Ko!  bnt  a  brighter  soothes  the  last  adien — 
Bonis  of  impassioned  mold,  she  speaks  to  yon — 
Weep  not,  she  says,  at  Katnie's  transient  pain, 
Congsnial  spirits  part  to  meet  again." 

II.  BbVEIiATIOH  FB0CLAIV8  IT. 

In  affirming  that  revelation  proclaims  the 
1 


recognition  of  firiends  in  heaven,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  any  where  put  into  the  precise 
formula  of  a  proposition.  Some  of  the  most 
elementary  truths  of  religion  are  passed  by 
without  any  such  formal  statement;  but  they 
are  constantly  recognized  in  its  general  teach- 
ings, and,  by  obvious  implication  at  least, 
taught  in  many  of  its  most  striking  recorded 
transactions.  So  it  is  with  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  recognition.  It  is  interwoven  in  the 
very  texture  of  revelation  and  runs  through 
the  whole  scope  of  its  teachings. 

1.  The  merUal  basis  of  reeognUUm,  namely, 
personal  identity,  consciousness,  perception,  and 
memory,  are  recognized  as  being  retained  in  the 
future  state.  All  this  is  implied  in  the  song 
heard  by  St.  John  sung  in  heaven,  "  Thou  wa^t 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation."  Rev.  v,  9.  No  one  could  sing 
this  song  for  himself  without  a  remembrance  of 
the  redeeming  love  of  the  Savior,  as  it  found 
him  a  lost  and  ruined  sinner  upon  the  earth, 
and  made  him  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God; 
and  all  this  too  from  among  a  certain  nation, 
people,  tongue,  and  kindred.  Nor  could  any 
one  join  with  others  in  saying,  "  Thou  hast  re- 
deemed us,"  without  some  recognition  of  each 
one  of  the  great  company  as  having  been  once, 
like  themselves,  possessed  of  definite  place,  and 
language,  and  kindred  upon  the  earth. 

Then,  again,  in  the  narration  of  his  sublime 
vision  St.  John  tells  us,  "  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held. 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How 
long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge 
and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth?"  Rev.  vi,  9,  10.  Here  certainly  were 
identity,  and  consciousness,  and  memory  in 
strong  and  earnest  exercise.  There  was  not 
only  a  memory  of  blood  that  had  been  shed 
upon  the  earth,  but  a  recognition  of  themselves 
as  the  identical  persons  whose  blood  had  been 
shed,  and  superadded  to  all  was  a  consciousness 
of  unavenged  wrong  which  they  had  suffered 
upon  the  earth. 

The  aame  is  also  implied  in  that  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  "  That  every  idle  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  judgment."  Matt,  xii,  36.  For  un- 
less these  deeds  be  remembered,  and  remembered 
too  ill  their  connection  with  our  personal  iden- 
tity, how  shall  we  render  the  account?  Or, 
take,  again,  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  "  Every 
one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." 
Rom.  xiv,  12.  Here  too  it  is  implied  that  there 
is  a  memory,  or  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the 
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items  of  this  account  as  being  connected  with 
our  past  history. 

But  still  more  emphatic  and  impressiye  is 
that  picture  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  "The 
rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried;  and  in  hell 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  tonnents,  and 
8EE7H  Abbaham  afar  off,  and  Lazabus  in  his 
bosom."  Luke  xvi,  22,  23.  Here,  by  some 
means,  he  perceived  two  individuals,  and  one  he 
recognnes  as  the  old  patriarch — "  the  &ther  of 
the  faithful" — and  the  other  the  poor  beggar 
who  was  once  "laid  at  his  gate."  And  then 
when  he  would  fain  importune  for  one  drop  of 
water,  ♦  Abraham  replies,  "  Son,  remember." 
What  a  world  of  meaning  in  that  word  behex- 
bebI 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  question  fur- 
ther. These  points  are  not  only  conclusive  as  an 
argument,  but  they  are  also  impressiye  for  the 
moral  lessons  they  teach. 

2.  Fdhioges  almoat  without  number  imply  the 
perioncU  recognition  of  friends  in  the  future  life. 
Among  the  passages  of  this  kind  may  be  reck- 
oned that  which  describes  the  patriarchs,  and 
Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  others,  as  being,  in  death, 
gathered  urUo  their  people.  These  expressions 
do  not  relate  to  their  burial  but  to  their  dying; 
for  the  people  of  Abraham  were  buried  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  while  he  was  interred  in  a  new 
burying-place.  The  union,  then,  was  one  of 
souls  and  not  of  bodies.  So  of  Isaac,  his  burial 
by  Esau  and  Jacob  is  described  as  taking  place 
after  he  had  been  "  gathered  unto  his  people." 
And  Jaoob  "  was  gathered  unto  his  people "  in 
Egypt,  but  afterward  his  body  was  carried  up 
to  Canaan  and  laid  in  the  burying-ground  of 
his  fathers.  Aaron  was  gathered  unto  hispeopU 
"in  Mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of 
Edom,"  though  it  was  £Etr  away  from  the  place 
where  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  buried. 
And  Moses  upon  Mount  Kebo,  after  beholding 
the  promised  land,  was  gathered  unto  his  people, 
though  his  body  was  buried  amid  the  solitude 
of  an  unknown  valley,  and  "no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulcher  unto  this  day."  Deut.  xzxiv,  6. 
Nothing  further  can  be  needed  to  show  that 
this  being  "gathered"  does  not  refer  to  the 
place  of  burial,  nor  yet  to  the  general  fact  of 
burial,  but  to  being  gathered  among  their  people 
in  the  spirit-land.  It  finds  its  counterpart  in 
that  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  "Gather  not  my 
soul  with  sinners;  nor  my  life  with  bloody 
men  " — Psa.  xxvi,  9 — that  is,  according  to  Adam 
Clarke,  "let  not  my  eternal  lot  be  cast  with 
themi  may  I  never  be  doomed  to  spend  an 
eternity  with  theml"  Deliver  me  from  tkeir 
companionship  and  from  their  doom. 

David,  when  his  child  was  dead,  but  the  body, 


unburied,  was  still  with  him,  said,  "  I  shall  go 
to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me."  2  Sam. 
zii,  28.  That  is,  our  separation  will  be  brief; 
though  he  may  not  come  back  from  the  spirit- 
land  to  me,  I  shall  soon  rejoin  him  there — ^re- 
join him  too  as  my  son  who  went  before!  This 
is  a  common  feeling  and  sentiment  of  Christian 
faith.  It  is  evidently  based  upon  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  recognition  of  the  departed,  as  well 
as  of  a  union  with  them. 

In  one  of  his  discourses — ^^latt.  xii— our  Sav- 
ior rebukes  the  unbelief  and  wickedness  of  the 
generation  to  whom  he  preached,  declaring  that 
the  men  of  Nineveh  who  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonah,  and  the  Queen  of  the  South 
who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
should  rise  up  in  the  judgment  and  condemn  it. 
Here  it  is  clearly  implied  that  the  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Nineveh  who  were  alive  and  heard 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
South  who  came  to  Solomon,  and  also  the  Jews 
who  listened  to  the  preaching  of  Christ  yet  re- 
pented not,  will  all  be  recognized  in  their  indi- 
vidual characters,  and  their  connection  with  the 
events  brought  in  review,  be  fully  known. 

The  case  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus — ^Luke 
xvi — ^is  also  to  the  point.  And  the  kct  that  it 
is  possibly  a  parable,  does  not  militate  against 
the  force  of  its  testimony,  for  even  a  parable 
can  not  teach  any  lesson  or  doctrine  contrary 
to  truth.  Here  is  an  unvailing  of  the  future 
world,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  and  of  hell;  but  in  both  per- 
sonal recognition  is  discovered  and  distinctly 
announced.  Nor  is  it  a  personal  recognition 
that  is  confined  to  those  in  its  own  sphere. 
Dives,  looking  across  the  great  gulf  of  separa- 
tion, recognized  the  beatified  and  favored  per- 
son now  reclining  upon  Abraham's  bosom,  as  the 
poor  beggar  that  was  once  fed  with  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  his  luxury-laden  table.  And 
Lazarus,  looking  forth  from  the  midst  of  his 
unbounded  joy,  likewise  recognized  him  with 
the  parched  tongue  in  th&  midst  of  the  torment- 
ing flame,  a«  the  rich  man  who  once  was  clothed 
in  purple  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
There  is  something  intensely  thrilling  in  this 
interview  and  recognition  between  parties  sepa- 
rated by  the  great  gulf  fixed  by  eternal  justice  I 
It  intimates  something  in  the  possibilities  of 
eternity  from  which  we  would  fain  turn  away 
our  eye. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  of  the 
pounds,  and  also  in  that  of  the  householder 
hiring  men  to  work  in  his  vineyard,  the  reckon- 
ing is  made  with  each  individual,  connecting 
each  with  what  he  has  done;  and  not  only  this, 
but  also  showing  throughout  a  distinct  recogni- 
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iion  of  each  other,  and  the  relative  claims  of 
each. 

The  transfignraiioii  scene,  in  which  Moees 
and  Elias  appeared  talking  with  Christ,  to  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  three  disciplee, 
evidently  implies  that  Moses  and  Elias  fully 
recognized  each  other,  and  that  both  recognized 
Christ  and  were  also  recognized  by  him.  Here, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  the  original  design 
of  the  transaction  to  teach  or  illustrate  the 
spiritual  recognition,  yet  that  recognition  is 
most  certainly  implied. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  incidental 
allusions  that  imply  the  future  recognition. 
They  stand  out  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  are  interwoven  into  all  its  teachings  in 
reference  to  the  future  state,  and  are  strikingly 
iQustrated  in  the  pious  expressions  and  the 
dying  hopes  of  the  saints  of  God.  The  value 
and  entire  conclusiveness  of  this  incidental  tes- 
timony can  not  be  overestimated.  The  Bible, 
if  it  no  where  asserts  nor  attempts  to  prove  in 
terms  this  recognition,  takes  it  for  granted, 
jnst  as  it  does  the  existence  of  Qod,  and  grounds 
its  teachings  upon  the  presumption  of  it,  so  that 
the  declaration  of  it  in  the  most  formal  manner 
could  not  render  the  Scripture  testimony  more 
complete. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tet/wrreetUm,  as  taught 
in  the  Bible,  implies  both  a  preserved  and  a 
reeognited  individualitt/, 

"  Faith  sees  the  bright,  eternal  doors 
Unfold  to  make  his  children  Way ; 
They  shall  be  clothed  with  endless  life 
And  shine  in  eTsrlasting  day. 

The  tramp  shall  soand,  the  dead  shall  wake, 
From  the  cold  tomb  the  alamb'rers  spring ; 

Through  heaven  with  joy  their  myriads  rise, 
And  hail  their  Savior  and  their  King." — Dwight. 

We  do  not  undertake  now  to  argue  the  &ct 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies  from  the  dead. 
That  has  already  been  done.  But  we  now  pre- 
sent a  single  point;  namely,  that  this  resurrec- 
tion implies  both  a  preserved  amd  reoogniied 
indwduaUty  in  the  persons  so  resurrected. 

Job  says,  "For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth;  and  though  affcer  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shaU 
I  wee  God:  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  Chap- 
ter xix,.  25-27.  In  this  early  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  resurrection  it  is  only  stated  that 
Job  should  in  his  resurrection  body  see  "God;" 
not  that  God  sheuld  see  him,  or  that  any  body 
elae  should  see  him;  but  it  is  manifestly  implied 
not  <«ly  that  he  should  see,  but  also  that  he 
should  be  seen. 


Isaiah  is  still  more  explicit:  "Thy  dead  men 
shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall 
they  rise."  Chapter  xxvi,  19.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  he  should  have  employed  such  language 
if  these  dead  were  to  rise  unknowing  each  other. 
What  avails  rising  together,  and  how  can  the 
promise  bring  che^  or  comfort  if  we  shall 
neither  know  nor  be  known  in  the  rising? 

When  Jesus  said  unto  Martha,  "  Thy  brother 
shall  rise  again" — John  xi,  23 — ^her  reply  was, 
"  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resur- 
rection at  the  last  day."  Chapter  xi,  24.  Both 
the  Comforter  and  the  comforted  in  this  inter- 
view must  have  had  more  in  mind  than  an 
abstract  assurance  of  a  mere  resurrection. 
There  was  implied  restoration.  The  yearning 
heart  of  the  sister  grasped  the  idea  that  her 
loved  brother  should  not  only  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  but  should  be  restored  to  her  arms. 

But  notice  the  particularity  with  which  the 
resurrection  is  described;  how  distinct  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  the  different  individuals  stand 
out.  "  Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the  hour  is  com- 
ing in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life, 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation."  John  v,  28,  29.  "And 
this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day."  John  vi,  40.  It  is  not 
implied  that  they  shall  come  up  from  the  grave 
with  characters  different  from  those  with  which 
they  went  down  into  it,  but  with  the  same. 
For  "many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." 
Daniel  xii,  2.  If  it  should  be  announced  that 
those  sleeping  in  the  night  should  awake  in  the 
morning,  the  announcement  would  imply  that 
they  should  awake  the  same  persons,  recogniza- 
ble and  recognizing,  as  when  at  nightfall  they 
lay  down  to  sleep.  So  in  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing. The  announcement  that  we  shall  "  awake," 
that  we  shall  "  come  forth,"  "  rise  again,"  and 
"  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God," 
can  not  by  any  possibility  allow  of  so  great  a 
detraction  from  our  personality  as  to  render 
recognition  impossible. 

But  to  settle  this  question  and  place  it  beyond 
all  doubt  and  all  controversy,  let  us  also  be 
reminded  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Christ  and  its  recognition  by  the  disciples.  This 
has  something  more  than  a  formal  and  technical 
application  to  us  and  to  our  race.  He  arose  the 
"first  fruits,"  and  the  model  afber  which  the 
resurrection  bodies  of  his  saints  shall  be  formed, 
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for  he  "  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body."  Phil, 
iii,  21.  Or  again  it  is  said,  "For  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his. 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection" — Romans  vi,  6— and  "when  he 
shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him."  John  iii,  2. 
And  yet  the  body  raised  was  identified  and 
recognized  by  the  disciples  as  "  that  same  Jesus  " 
whom  the  Jews  had  taken  and  crucified  with 
wicked  hands.  They  knew  his  form,  they  recog- 
nized his  voice,  they  saw  the  nail  prints  in  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  the  scar  of  the  wound  in  his 
side;  they  felt  him  and  found  him  flesh  and 
bones,  they  walked  with  him,  and  from  the 
summit  of  Olivet  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven. 
The  recognition  was  perfect.  The  apostles  and 
the  early  converts  had  undoubting  faith  of  it — 
"  so  we  preach  and  so  ye  beUeved  " — 1  Cor.  xv, 
11 — was  the  testimony  of  Paul.  If,  then, 
Christ's  resurrection  body  was  clearly  distin- 
guished and  recognized  so  as  to  produce  un- 
doubting futh,  and  if  his  resurrection  body  was 
the  type  and  pattern  of  ours,  surely  we  shall 
recognize  each  other  in  the  resurrection  state. 

4.  The  descriptions  of  ike  judgment  scene  in 
the  Bible  represent  each  cts  standing  out  in  his 
individual  person  and  character  among  those  to 
be  judged. 

"  And  must  I  be  to  judgment  brought, 
And  answer  in  tbat  day 
For  erery  Tain  and  idle  thought, 
And  every  word  I  say  ? 

Yes,  erery  secret  of  my  heart 

Shall  shortly  be  made  known, 
And  I  receive  my  just  desert 

For  all  that  1  have  done." 

These  solemn  lines  by  our  grandest  lyric  poet, 
Charles  Wesley,  do  but  sum  up  the  universally- 
received  idea  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  future 
judgment. 

In  that  judgment  each  individual  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  out  in  his  own  distinctive 
character.  "We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may 
receive  the  things  done  in  his  body  according  to 
that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 
2  Cor.  V,  10.  "  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thousand  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which 
they  have  ungodly  committed."  Jude,  14. 
"  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God;  and  the  books  were  opened;  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of 
life;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those 
things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  accord- 


ing to  their  works."  Rev.  XX,  12.  "Who  shall 
give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead."  1  Peter  iv,  5.  "For 
God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgm^it  with 
every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether 
it  be  evil."  EccL  xii,  14.  "I  say  unto  you 
that  every  idle  word  men  shall  speak  they  shall 
give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
Matthew  xii,  36.  "So  then  every  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Rom. 
xiv,  12.  In  all  these  descriptions  of  the  judg- 
ment there  stand  out  before  us  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  each  one  of  whom  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  forms  of  trial.  The  deeds  of  their  life 
are  to  be  rehearsed,  and  that,  too,  in  the  presence 
of  neighbors,  and  friends,  and  associates.  It 
seems  utterly  incredible  that  all  this  could  be 
gone  through  without  any  personal  recognitions 
among  them.  Why,  to  these  very  idle  words 
and  these  deeds  of  which  I  shall  give  account, 
my  neighbor  was  perhaps  a  party.  How,  then, 
when  he  stands  by  my  side  and  hears  the  ac- 
count rendered  in  the  judgment  shall  he  not 
know  me?  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  these  general  descriptions  imply  a  recogni- 
tion of  persons  among  the  parties  assembled  in 
the  judgment. 

But  there  are  other  passages  of  more  specific 
import  upon  this  point.  In  showing  the  decis- 
ions of  the  final  judgment  and  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  St.  Paul  draws  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction— "to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the 
Gentile" — Romans  ii,  10 — showing  that  the 
Jew  will  be  known  as  a  Jew,  and  the  Gentile  as 
a  Gentile,  in  the  judgment  day. 

Again,  our  Savior  representing  the  judgment 
scene  describes  the  judge  as  separating  the 
righteous  firom  the  wicked  as  a  shepherd  divid- 
eth  his  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  placing  the 
one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left. 
The  veiy  manner  of  the  transaction  indicates  it 
to  be  one  in  which  the  parties  are  recognised. 
But  when  we  hear  the  judge  saying  to  the 
righteous,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me'* — Matthew  xiv,  40 — ^we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  the  commended 
disciple  must  have  looked  around  upon  the 
assembled  multitude,  assuring  himself  by  ob- 
serving one  after  another  of  the  suffering  and 
sorrowing  ones  of  earth  to  whom  he  had  minis- 
tered "  in  the  name  of  a  disciple."  And  so,  also, 
when  we  hear  the  judge  replying  to  those  on  his 
left,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  ye  did  it  not  td^me" — Matthew 
XXV,  45 — we  can  not  but  feel  that  personal  wit- 
nesses rose  up  before  them  for  liieir  condemna- 
tion.   Certain  it  is  that  the  recognition  of  in- 
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dividaalfl  as  well  as  of  parties  is  implied  all 
through  this  striking  description  of  the  judg- 
ment scene. 

But  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy. 
Our  Savior  said  to  his  apostles,  ''Ye  which 
have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration,  when  the 
Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Matthew  xix,  2S. 
And  St.  Paul,  speaking  by  the  same  divine 
authority,  addressing  the  Corinthians,  says:  "  Do 
ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world?"  1  Cor.  vi,  2.  It  must  be  apparent 
that  if  the  saints  are  to  take  part  in  the  judg- 
ment they  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
viduals brought  before  them,  and  also  to  con- 
nect the  earthly  history  of  each — "the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  " — with  the  individual  himself. 
Without  such  knowledge  they  would  be  utter- 
ly incompetent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  judg- 
ment. But  how  is  it  to  be  obtained?  ^y  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  them  in  life;  by  the 
recorded  books  in  heaven;  by  the  testimony  of 
angels  who  waited  upon  them  as  ministering 
spirits;  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
them  in  life,  and  by  their  own  confessions. 
Such  are  the  conceivable  modes  of  evidence  em- 
ployed in  reaching  the  decisions  of  the  great 
day;  and  yet  each  one  of  them  involves  the 
necessity  of  personal  identification,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  recognition  of  individuals  in  the 
future  state. 

5.  The  revelaCions  given  U9  concerning  the 
heavenly  $kUe  clearly  imply  pergonal  recogni" 
turn  among  the  $aint$  in  heaven. 

The  gathering  of  the  saints  home  to  heaven 
is  thus  described  by  our  Lord:  "Then  shall  he 
send  his  angels,  and  shall  gather  together  his 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
heaven."  Mark  xiii,  27.  And  they  "shsdl  come 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Matthew  viii,  11.  "And  I  will 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom  as  my  Father  hath 
appointed  unto  me,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink 
at  my  table  in  my  kingdom."  Luke  xxii,  29, 
30.  Is  there  not  here  recognition  of  individu- 
als? Why.  St.  Luke  adds  that  the  wicked 
thrust  out  from  this  scene  "  shall  see  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in 
the  kingdom  of  Qod."  Luke  xiii,  28.  Surely 
higher  privileges  of  recognition  will  not  be 
given  to  the  wicked  thrust  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  than  to  the  elect  gathered  into  it. 

St.  Paul  teaches  us  the  joy  the  faithful  pastor 
shall  feel  in  the  salvation  of  those  to  whom  he 
has  preached  and  for  whom  he  has  labored.    He 


addressed  them  as  his  "joy  and  crown,"  exhort- 
ing them  to  steaclfastness,  that  he  might "  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  Christ,"  for  "  ye  also  are  our  rejoic- 
ing in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    2  Cor.  i,  14. 

And  then  he  adds,  "  For  what  is  our  hope,  or 
joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his 
coming?"  1  Thess.  ii,  19.  But  how  is  this 
consummation  to  be  reached?  The  apostle 
tells  them,  "  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  raise'  up  us  also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  pbe- 
BENT  us  WITH  YOU."  2  Cor.  iv,  14.  How  sadly 
deluded  was  the  apostle  if  those  saved  through 
his  ministry  were  to  be  personally  unknown  to 
him  in  the  heavenly  state!  To  "present  us 
with  Tou  "  means  something  more  than  gather- 
ing up  a  bundle  of  abstractions,  however  holy 
they  may  be. 

But  in  the  delineations  of  the  heavenly  state 
this  knowledge  is  still  further  implied.  Witness 
the  language  of  the  Savior  to  his  disciples :  "  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you  I  will  come  again  and  re- 
ceive you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  abo."  John  xiv,  2, 3.  Witness,  abo, 
that  comprehensive  prayer  of  the  Redeemer  for 
all  them  that  should  believe  on  him — "  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and 
I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  .  .  . 
Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me."  John  xvii,  21,  24.  All  these  expressions 
imply  mutual  and  endearing  intercourse.  It  is 
the  communion  of  the  heavenly  /amily,  espe- 
cially among  those  members  of  that  great  family 
who  have  been  redeemed  from  earth,  and  to 
whom  the  bliss  of  heaven  is  hightened  by  the 
remembrance  of  that  redemption.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  they  know  less  of  each 
other  than  when  in  the  pilgrimage  state? 
Bather  is  it  not  certain  that  in  them  has  been 
realized  that,  though  once  they  saw  through  a 
glass  darkly,  now  they  see  /ace  to  face,  knowing 
even  as  they  also  are  known  f  This  only  can 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  a  heavenly  family  ming- 
ling in  social  fellowship,  beholding  each  other, 
sitting,  and  eating,  and  drinking  at  the  table  of 
their  common  Lord,  and  joining  with  united 
heart  and  voice  in  celebrating  the  amazing  love 
that  sought  them  out  while  sinners  and  aliens, 
redeemed  them  to  Christ,  made  them  often  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  in  the  time  of  their 
pilgrimage,  and  now  has  exalted  them  to  be 
kings  and  priests  to  God  and  the  Lamb  forever 
and  forever.  And  such  a  family  are  they  who 
are  now  gathered  into  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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JEBEinr  TAtliOB— HIS  TIKES  A9I)  OOMPEBBa 
8K00ND  PAPEB. 


BT   MSB.    L.  A.    BOLDICB. 


LITTLE  beyond  ths  outlines  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's life,  which  was  given  in  a  previous  pa- 
per, is  known  to  us.  No  BosweP  followed  his 
footsteps  to  gather  up  his  sayings  for  a  future 
generation.  His  writings  are  his  biography. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  good  and  true  man,  of 
a  meek  and  devout  Christian  sitting  evermore 
at  his  Master's  feet,  and  learning  holy  lessons 
from  his  lips.  His  style  has  always  appeared  to 
us  like  the  tread  of  a  stately  army  to  noble  and 
inspiring  music.  There  is  Oriental  richness  of 
color  and  profusion  of  ornament  on  his  pages. 
The  "  Shakspeare  of  Divinity,"  as  he  is  so  often 
called,  has  the  poet's  exuberant  imagination, 
his  richness  of  imagery,  and  his  command  of 
words.  Above  all,  he  has  his  discurrive  faculty. 
One  happy  thought  awakens  others,  one  grace- 
ful figure  beckons  to  a  second,  till  the  original 
idea  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  lost  under 
the  amplitude  of  its  coverings.  And  yet,  though 
he  often  leads  us  into  flowery  lanes,  through 
which  we  at  first  can  see  no  opening,  he  has 
sometimes  uttered  sentences  so  pithy  and  so  full 
of  meaning,  that  they  seem  to  have  the  ring  of 
Fuller  in  them.  We  may  give  a  few  specimens. 
"Drive  not  away  the  fly  from  your  brother's 
forehead  with  a  hatchet."  "Wine  discovers 
more  than  the  rack."  "Man  is  but  a  debt  of 
death  to  be  paid  for  without  delay."  "  Pray 
often  and  you  shall  pray  oftener."  "  No  man  is 
poor  that  does  not  think  himself  so."  "'The 
minutes  of  our  time  strike  on  counted  by  an- 
gels." "No  man  has  the  willing  spirit  that 
does  not  do  the  outward  work."  "God  has 
opened  no  gate  to  heaven  but  the  narrow  gate, 
and  the  cross  is  the  key." 

Sentences  of  surpassing  beauty  and  power 
are  found  on  nearly  every  page.  Every  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  every  classic  legend,  every 
fiEtct  in  history,  sA\  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
used  to  illustrate  the  truth.  If  the  satire  may 
sometimes  apply  to  him — 

"  How  oft  when  PaoI  has  served  us  with  a  text 
Has  Plato,  Tully,  Epictetus  preached," 

we  must  still  acknowledge  that  their  heathen 
philosophy  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  so  "  the  cold  stone  is  overlaid  with 
warm  and  living  moss,"  and  the  lifeless  legend 
glows  with  vital  fire.  In  every  variety  of  sub- 
ject he  excels.  In  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue, 
for  instance,  he  discovers  a  power  of  satire 
which  he  does  not  love  to  use ;  in  the  Miracles 
of  the  Divine  Mercy  the  fertility  of  his  mind 


and  the  beauty  and/ excellency  of  his  style  are 
manifested;  and  in  Christ's  Advent  to  Judg- 
ment there  is  a  power  of  description  and  a  set- 
ting forth  of  solemn  truths  in  a  manner  that 
must  electrify  the  conscience  that  is  not  entirely 
seared.  Of  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  ChrisI  is  there  set 
forth  more  clearly  and  fully  than  in  most  of  his 
sermons,  and  none  can  read  it  thoughtfully 
without  being  impregnated  with  somewhat  of 
its  spirit.  When  the  young  poet  Keats  found 
that  he  must  die,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Now, 
my  dear  Severn,  if  you  would  get  some  of  the 
works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  to  read  to  me,  I  might 
become  really  a  Christian  and  leave  the  world 
in  peace."  "  Most  fortunately,"  adds  Mr.  Sev- 
ern, "I  was  able  to  procure  the  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.  I  read  some  passages  of  it  to  him 
and  prayed  with  him,  and  I  could  tell  by  the 
grasp  of  his  hand  that  his  mind  was  reviving. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  it 
did  not  require  much  effort  in  him  to  embrace 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  these  comforting  works."* 

One  must  sit  down  quietly  and  calmly  with 
Jeremy  Taylor  to  receive  true  pleasure  from  his 
writings.  "  The'words  of  the  wise  are  beard  in 
silence."  He  to  whom  external  nature  brought 
such  delight  should  be  read  amid  its  minister- 
ings.  He  can  hardly  be  relished  in  the  din  of 
the  city.  His  words  and  thoughts  weave  them- 
selves naturally  with  the  music  of  the  winds 
and  the  lapsing  of  the  waters.  Jeremy  Taylor 
would  hardly  be  a  popular  preacher  in  these 
busy  days.  Stirring  sermons  two  hours  long  have 
become  a  lost  art.  Like  the  sprightly  French 
woman,  we  want  to  have  all  knowledge  commu- 
nicated to  us  in  "  three  wor^p."  It  is  only  with- 
in a  few  years  that  the  writings  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  have  come  to  us  in  a  convenient  and 
accessible  form.  We  learned  to  love  them  in 
their  folio  form,  undeterred  by  their  long  s's 
and  stifiP  leather  binding,  as  they  stood  side  by 
side  with  Bishop  Butler's  gossiping  History  of 
his  own  Times,  and  Lord  Clarendon's  true  but 
ponderous  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  was  an  age  of  marked  char- 
acteristics and  strange  contrasts.  Like  the  fruit 
of  the  prophet,  "  the  good  were  very  good,  and 
the  bad  very  bad."  Though  simony  was  con- 
nived at  and  compromise  in  religion  not  thought 
disgraceful,  we  have  seen  what  a  band  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  various  sects  and  parties  stood 
up  valiantly  for  the  truth.  And  there  were 
honest  men  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church — 
honest  if  mistaken.  One  gruff  old  Welshman, 
David  Jenkyns  by  name,  has  always  excited 

•  From  an  article  on  Keats  in  ^e  Atlantic  Honthly. 
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our  Admiration.  He  wonld  not  kneel  to  the 
Puritan  Parliament  becaose  he  did  not  think  it 
legally  constituted,  and  said  if  he  was  executed 
for  it  he  would  go  to  the  scaffold  "with  the 
Bible  under  one  arm  and  Magna  Gharta  under 
the  other."  While  men  of  high  standing  sought 
the  patronage  of  the  lic^tious  beauties  of  the 
court,  Southampton  and  Evelyn  refused  to  visit 
them.  The  latter  gentleman  withdrew  entirely 
from  public  life,  grieved  and  disappointed  by  the 
conduct  of  the  heartless  king  over  whose  resto- 
ration he  had  so  much  rejoiced.  We  fancy  him 
in  better  company  than  Whitehall  could  give, 
walking  with  his  friend  and  spiritual  director, 
good  Jeremy  Taylor,  through  the  pleasure-gar- 
dens of  Saye's  Court,  and  enjoying  genial  com- 
panionship amidst  the  sounds  and  sights  of 
beauty  that  such  a  residence  bestows. 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  foul  and  repelling  in 
the  Court  of  Charles  II,  there  is  one  person  the 
thread  of  whose  life  it  is  delightful  to  follow. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  maids 
of  honor  was  Margaret  Blagg,  afterward  Mrs. 
Godolphin.  At  eleven  years  of  age  she  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  where  she 
remained  till  her  nineteenth  year  "  as  untainted 
by  its  evils  as  is  the  clear  sunbeam  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  loathsome  atmosphere,"  says  the 
editor  of  a  little  memorial  which  her  friend 
John  Evelyn  left  of  her.  Some  rules  which  she 
had  drawn  up  for  her  every-day  actions  give  us 
an  insight  into  her  interior  life,  and  show  the 
care,  and  prayer,  and  watchfulness  that  enabled 
her  to  pass  through  such  a  furnace  without  hav- 
ing the  smell  of  fire  upon  her.  Speaking  of  go- 
ing to  court,  she  writes,  in  old-fashioned  or- 
thography: "Talk  little  when  there.  If  they 
ppeak  of  any  body  I  can  not  commend,  hold  my 
peace,  what  jest  soever  they  may  make.  Be 
sure  never  to  talk  to  the  king.  When  they 
speak  filthily,  though  I  be  laughed. at,  look 
grave,  remembering  thai  of  Micah,  there  will  a 
time  come  when  the  Lord  will  bind  up  his  jew- 
els. Before  I  speak,  Lord,  assist  me;  when  I 
pray.  Lord,  hear  me ;  when  I  am  praised,  God 
humble  me.  May  the  clock,  the  candle,  every 
thing  I  see  instruct  me!"  Again  she  says, 
"  When  I  go  into  the  withdrawing-room,  let  me 
consider  what  my  calling  is — ^to  entertain  the 
ladies,  not  to  talk  foolishly  to  men,  more  espe* 
cially  to  the  king.  Let  me  consider  if  a  traitor 
be  hateful,  she  that  betrays  the  soul  is  much 
worse — ^the  danger,  the  sin  of  it.  Then  without 
pretending  to  wit,  how  quiet  and  pleasant  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  silent ;  or,  if  I  do  speak,  that  it 
be  to  the  glory  of  God.    Lord,  assist  mel"* 

*  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin. 


Side  by  side  wit^  the  Duchess  of  Portsinoiiih, 
touching  the  garments  of  the  widced  but  fasci- 
nating Duchess  of  Magarin,  in  daily  communi* 
cation  with  the  frail  and  voluptuous  beauties  of 
the  court,  Margaret  Blagg's  simple  diary  tails 
us  how  she  walked  unscathed  in  spirit  and  zepu«* 
tation,  because  sheltered  under  the  wings  of  the 
Eternal.  She  is  ''  so  blessed  at  having  the  Lord 
for  her  God."  **God  was  so  gracious  to  her 
that  she  had  like  to  have  fallen  on  her  face  be- 
fore him."  She  was  "dissolved  with  love  to 
God."  She  never  swerved  from  her  Christian 
course,  but  as  a  wite  and  mother  still  went  on 
her  saintly  way  till,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  she 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Him 
she  had  served  so  devoutly  and  unwaveringly. 

There  were  three  lovely  models  of  wife-like 
duty  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  when  virtue  was  esteemed  a 
jest  and  conjugal  fidelity  a  myth.  Among  the 
most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  day  is  the  Life 
of  Col.  Hutchinson,  written  by  his  widow.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  a  man  of  great  bravery,  honesty,  and  re- 
ligion, who,  after  serving  his  country  devotedly, 
died  in  imprisonment.  How  much  his  portrait 
owes  to  the  graceful  touches  of  her  who  pre- 
served it,  we  can  not  say ;  but  with  her  it  was 
a  work  of  love,  and  large  portions  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson's  admiration  for  her  husband  can 
not  but  be  communicated  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader.  A  similar  memorial  of  Lady  Fanshawe 
inspires  equal  interest.  We  go  with  her  in  the 
darkness  to  the  grim  and  cruel  prison,  when  bee 
voice  comes  to  him  from  under  his  window  like 
the  music  of  an  angel,  filling  his  lonely  cell  with 
gladness,  while,  like  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles, 
"  her  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  her  locks  with 
the  drops  of  the  night." 

At  a  later  period  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  still  in  the  reign  of  the  profligate  and 
ungrateful  Charles  II,  the  virtuous  and  patriotic 
William  Lord  Russell  was  beheaded.  His  con- 
nection with  his  incomparable  wife  has  kept  his 
memory  fresh,  while  other  victims  to  a  similar 
tyranny  are  forgotten.  When  brought  before 
the  vindictive  Jeffreys  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 
Lady  Kussell,  suppressing  all  outward  anguish, 
calmly  acted  as  his  secretary.  Before  his  exe- 
cution, when  every  effort  for  his  release  had 
failed,  she  parted  from  him  without  a  tear,  in- 
ducing him  to  say, "  Now  the  bitterness  of  death 
is  past  I"  She  appeared  to  possess  all  the  ten- 
derness without  any  of  the  wellness  of  her  sex, 
and  the  name  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell  will  ever 
remain  a  synonym  for  piety  and  teue  nobility 
and  elevation  of  character.  She  was  married  to 
Lord  Russell— then  Lord  Vaughaa— m  1667,  the 
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year  that  Jeremy  Taylor  died.  Her  letters  are 
models  of  piety,  good  sense,  and  tenderness  and 
refinement  of  feeling. 

With  the  mention  of  one  other  character 
whose  lif^  is  intertwined  with  the  times  of  which 
we  write,  we  conclude  our  paper.  We  have 
thought  that  Jeremy  Taylor  may  have  known 
and  loved — ^for  to  know  was  to  love  him — a  se- 
rene old  man,  who,  though  bom  near  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  lived  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth.  We  allude  to  good  old 
Izaak  Walton,  who  used  to  thank  God  "for 
flowers  and  showers,  pleasant  rivers  and  mead- 
ows, with  content  and  leisure  to  go  a  fishing." 
Happy  old  man  I  the  scent  of  clover-fields  and 
the  song  of  birds  seem  ever  to  hang  around  him. 
We  owe  him  much,  not  only  for  his  sweet  dis- 
courses on  Gtod  and  nature,  but  for  his  lives  of 
those  Christian  worthies,  whose 

"  Names  shine  still  and  bright, 
Apart  like  glow-worms  on  a  Sommer  ni^t-* 

Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 

Around  meek  Walton's  beavenlj  memory." 


OHLY  A  OOUVTEBFBIT. 


BT    MAKTHA    A.    MTKBS. 


IT  was  only  a  quarter,  the  first  one  I  had  ever 
actually  possessed,  and  as  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  my  heart  thrilled  with  childish  pride  and 
pleasure.  To  my  young  eyes  what  a  world  of 
wealth  was  embodied  in  itl  0,  the  bright  vi- 
sions of  nicknacks  and  sugar-plums  which  the 
sight  of  that  bright  silver  quarter  awakened 
and  sent  whirling  through  my  foolish  little 
brain,  for  would  it  not  buy  almost  every  thing? 
And  in  my  fancied  treasure  I  was  far  richer 
and  happier  than  a  Crcesus  or  a  Rothschild.  To 
me  it  was  a  joy  unmixed  with  sorrow,  for  it 
brought  no  cankering  care. 

The  gilded  baubles  of  the  confectioner  and 
fancy  dealer  remained  unpurchased,  for  as  yet  I 
was  afraid  of  risking  my  all  in  a  profitless  in- 
vestment, of  embarking  my  whole  fortune  in 
the  leaky  vessels  of  merchandise. 

But  it  happened  one  day  as  I  was  passing 
through  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
trade,  my  eye  accidentally  caught  sight  of  some 
article  in  a  shop-window  which  so  captivated 
my  childish  fancy  that  I  was  determined  to  pos- 
sess it  at  almost  any  sacrifice — even  my  quarter. 
So  I  drew  it  carefully  forth  from  its  secure  hid- 
ing-place, turned  it  over  and  over,  while  a 
thousand  bitter  regrets  stole  into  my  heart  at 
the  thought  of  parting  with  it;  but  then  the 


merchant's  piece  of  finery  must  be  mine,  so  I 
closed  my  hand  resolutely  over  the  shining  coin 
and  hurried  forward,  light-hearted  and  happy  at 
the  mere  thought  of  my  anticipated  bargain. 
But  alasl  disappointment,  childhood's  greatest 
calamity,  only  awaited  me,  for  as  I  laid  my 
long-cherished  treasure  down  upon  the  counter, 
I  noticed  the  merchant  glanced  at  it  rather  sus- 
piciously, picked  it  up,  turned  it  over  and  over, 
examined  it  carefully,  then  sounded  it,  and, 
turning  to  me  somewhat  carelessly,  said,  "  Well, 
sis,  I  guess  somebody  has  cheated  you  a  little; 
your  fine-looking  quarter  is  only  a  counterfeit." 

Disappointed  and  heart-sick,  vexed  that,  in- 
stead of  the  substance,  I  had  carefully  cherished 
the  shadow,  I  deliberately  turned  my  steps 
homeward;  but  somehow  that  shopkeeper's 
words  had  set  me  to  thinking.  Ah,  that  day's 
bitter  experience ;  that  counterfeit  quarter  taught 
me  a  valuable  lesson,  and  since  then,  as  I  have 
looked  over  humanity,  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  shopkeeper's  words  in  a  hundred  in- 
stances. 

It  is  not  merely  the  counterfeit  quarters  and 
bank-bills  which  so  annoy  and  puzzle  the  trad- 
ing interests  of  the  community,  but  it  is  these 
miserable  counterfeits  of  human  nature  that 
have  insinuated  and  worked  themselves  into 
every  stratum  of  society.  There  are  plenty  of 
them,  and  the  baser  the  metal  the  more  easily 
are  they  detected ;  yet  sometimes  so  closely  do 
they  resemble  the  genuine  that  an  experienced 
eye  is  often  completely  deceived  by  them.  They 
circulate  readily  and  freely,  for  we  find  them 
disgracing  every  profession  and  vocation  in  life. 
Occasionally,  arrayed  in  the  sacred  garb  of  the 
Church,  we  find  those  who  oppress  the  widow 
and  fatherless,  yet  for  a  pretense  make  long  and 
sanctimonious  prayers;  and  can  we  wonder  at 
it,  for  among  Christ's  twelve  chosen  ones  was 
there  not  a  Judas?  And  yet  so  faultless  was 
his  outward  deportment  and  conversation,  so 
seemingly  genuine  his  piety  and  devotion  to  his 
Master  that  little  did  the  other  disciples  suspect 
they  were  cherishing  a  traitor  among  them;  so 
perfect  wa^  the  resemblance  to  the  real  that  no 
human  eye  could  detect  it. 

Here,  spread  out  before  us,  is  the  social 
world  in  all  its  manifold  phases,  and  looking 
around  us  we  anxiously  inquire,  Are  there  any 
counterfeits  here?  Surely  this  should  be  the 
home  of  moral  purity  and  intellectual  strength; 
here,  if  any  where,  one  should  find  the  acme  of 
human  bliss  and  enjoyment.  We  should;  but, 
alasl  do  we  find  it?  Yonder  we  see  a  youth  in 
all  the  vigor  of  promising  manhood,  an  embryo 
Newton,  a  Summerfield,  a  Galileo,  or  a  states- 
man, perhaps,  and  our  eye  follows  him  closely 
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as  he  passes  to  and  fro  from  his  place  of  business; 
we  see  him  enter  the  brilliant  saloon  when  he 
imagines  no  human  eye  is  upon  him — except  that 
of  the  bar-keeper — ^and  call  for  a  drink.  The 
ruby  chalice  is  set  before  him;  he  drains  it,  and 
that  sparkling  draught  has  roused  within  his 
soul  a  host  of  warring  passions;  his  brain  reels, 
his  step  is  unsteady,  and  his  eye  bums  with 
unwonted  fire.  But  on  the  morrow  the  better, 
finer  feelings  of  his  nature  have  again  resumed 
their  sway;  but  will  it  always  last?  Does  not 
each  successiye  victory  appetite  gains  over  its 
victim  weaken  his  firm  resolve  of  future  refor- 
mation, and  gradually  shut  out  from  his  soul 
all  hope  of  escape  from  the  treacherous  net 
which  habit  is  rapidly  weaving  around  him? 
Is  he  not  making  of  his  moral  nature  a  hope- 
less, irretrievable  counterfeit?  But  we  will  leave 
the  question  here  and  pass  on. 

When  I  see  a  young  lady  acquiring  but 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branche^^a  slight  smattering  of  French  and 
ornamental  branches,  yet  learning  nothii^  thor- 
oughly enough  to  gain  a  livelihood  thereby  if 
circumstances  should  make  it  necessary — the 
idea^  somehow  or  other,  will  occur  to  my  mind 
that  they  are  weaving  into  the  web  of  their  so- 
called  education  elements  which  are  invariably 
regarded  as  counterfeit. 

Again,  when  I  see  how  the  eyes  of  some  in- 
dividuals are  dazzled  and  blinded  by  the  power- 
ful glitter  of  the  almighty  dollar,  so  muoh  so 
that  every  thing  else  becomes  merely  a  second- 
ary consideration,  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  wanted 
to  say  to  that  class  of  persons,  "  Look  out,  my 
good  friends,  I  fear  that  you  are  deceiving  your- 
selves, and  will  discover  erelong  that  you  have 
paid  homage  to  only  a  counterfeit." 

Again,  when  I  see  parents  so  scrupulously 
attentive  to  the  personal  appearance  and  man- 
ner of  their  children,  trigging  them  out  in  all 
tbe  gay  paraphernalia  of  fashionable  attire,  yet 
bestowing  little  or  no  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  mind,  regardless  alike  of  the 
books  they  read  or  tbe  associations  they  form, 
or,  again,  when  I  see  them  so  immersed  in  the 
giddy  pleasures  of  fashionable  life,  willingly 
bartering  the  sweet  and  simple  endearments  of 
home  for  the  empty  baubles  of  an  aimless  ex- 
istence, forgetting  the  holy  obligations  they  owe 
to  their  Maker  and  their  children — I  say  when 
my  eye  rests  upon  individuals  of  so  flippant  a 
stamp,  when  I  see  such  an  utter  neglect  of  duty 
as  this,  such  a  heartless  mockery,  I  can  not  help 
saying  there  is  nothing  genuine  in  it,  they  are 
thoroughly  counterfeit. 

The  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  American 
Republic  is  now  passing  is  a  powerful  detector. 


It  is  stamping  as  counterfeits  some  of  those  the 
world  thought  were  the  genuine  gold — true  and 
loyal  patriots.  When  I  see  an  officer  sporting 
around  in  his  fine  blue  broadcloth,  gay  trap- 
pings, and  gilt  buttons,  whereon  the  American 
eagle  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  when  I  see  such 
an  officer  neglecting  his  post  and  keeping  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  hotel  and  dnnking- 
saloon,  trotting  fast  horses  and  spending  Uncle 
Sam's  substance  in  riotous  living,  I  can  not 
help  thinking  the  American  eagle — that  noble 
emblem  of  independence  and  power — can  not  be 
subjected  to  a  greater  humiliation  or  a  deeper  , 
disgrace  than  to  serve  as  a  decoration  on  the 
gaudy  equipments  of  a  counterfeit  loyalist. 

Again,  when  I  see  a  heartless  M.  D.,  who 
scarcely  knows  the  difference  between  a  spasm 
and  an  ague  chill,  a  drug  and  a  powder,  trying 
to  slip  into  the  snug  situation  of  a  brigade  sur- 
geon, simply  because  it  will  pay,  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  if  he  is  successful  his  treatment 
will  probably  kill  more  than  it  cures,  and  the 
poor  patients  under  his  care  wi*l  be  apt  to  find 
out,  very  much  to  their  soirow,  i/hat  in  spite  of 
his  great  pretensions  to  medical  erudition  and 
the  long  lingo  of  Latin  technicalities  which  lie 
at  his  tongue's  end,  that  he  is  only  a  counterfeit. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  has  such 
an  india  rubber  conscience  as  to  enter  the  army 
with  the  hope  of  making  a  snug  fortune  lying 
nearer  to  his  pusillanimous  little  heart  than  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  is  far  more  contemptible 
than  the  traitor  who  stays  at  home  and  minds 
his  own  business.  He  is  a  double-plated  coun- 
terfeit, guilty  of  the  twofold  crime  of  robbery 
and  treason.  Now  I  would  not  have  you  im- 
agine that  I  am  looking  at  the  military  world 
through  green  or  blue  glasses;  I  am  merely 
rendering  unto  treason  the  things  which  are  its 
due,  and  unto  Loyalty  I  shall  try  to  accord  the 
fadeless  glory  and  immortal  renown  which  justly 
belong  to  her.  The  bright  garlands  of  fame 
which  the  brave  and  true-hearted  have  won  will 
never  wither  nor  pale,  and  well  may  the  anthem 
of  every  passing  breeze  be.  All  honor  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  a  Lyons,  who  fell  nobly  bat- 
tling with  the  treacherous  foe  at  Springfield;  all 
honor  to  the  Ellsworths,  the  Kearneys,  and  the 
Bakers,  who  have  fallen  bravely  fighting  in  the 
contest;  all  honor  to  the  host  of  gallant  privates, 
who  have  boldly  rushed  to  the  rescue  in  defense 
of  the  banner  of  our  country,  while  tbe  inspir- 
ing watchword,  "Honor  Bright,"  echoes  from 
rank  to  rank  I  Ah,  these  have  the  ring  of  the 
true  metal  about  them — these  are  the  genuine 
coins  of  loyalty,  and  unto  them  have  we  in- 
tcosted  the  holy  cause  of  American  liberty. 
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And  now  let  as  tarn  oar  attention  a  moment 
to  the  political  world.  When  I  eee  the  iiypo- 
critical,  office-seeking  poHtieian  trying  to  gam- 
mon his  constituents  into  the  belief  that  he  is 
the  pare  gold,  that 't  will  farther  the  interests 
of  the  dear  country  to  elect  him  to  office,  when 
in  truth  the  only  object  to  which  his  soul  is 
faithfully  devoted  is,  that  he  may  give  his  pock- 
ets  a  good,  substantial  lining,  not  exactly  of  gold 
and  silver  in  these  days,  but  of  ornamental 
green-backs  and  bank-bills,  I  'U  tell  you  how  it 
is,  such  men  are  counterfeits  of  the  Secretary 
Floyd  stamp;  they  're  a  rusty  set,  and  we  must 
keep  our  eye  on  them;  they  corrode  and  tarnish 
other  coins  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  if  we  allow  them  to  pass  current  in  the 
political  world,  then  we  might  as  well  conclude 
to  hang  our  harps  on  the  willow  and  bid  an 
eternal  farewell  to  the  godlike  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity.  « 

When  I  happen  to  take  a  peep  into  the  pro- 
fessional world  and  see  now  and  then  among 
the  fraternity  one  of  these  long-fingered  lawyers 
gently  insinuating  his  hand  away  down  into  the 
pocket  of  his  unfortunate  client,  I  am  tempted 
to  think,  what  a  pity  he  could  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  setting  sail  with  the  Argonautic 
expedition  after  the  golden  fleece  I  he  'd  been 
sure  to  get  it;  and  am  also  reminded  of  a  little 
conversation  I  once  overheard  between  two 
brother  lawyers.  One  says,  "  Jones,  there  '11  be 
fifty  dollars  for  me,  and  fifty  dollars  for  you, 
pretty  good  pay  for  a  sheet  of  writing;  but 
then,  you  know,  we  lawyers  must  have  our  fees 
whether  there. 's  any  thing  left  for  the  man  or 
not."  Such  ones  are  capital  at  fleecing — ^regular 
counterfeits. 

Or  again,  when  I  happen  to  glance  into  the 
speculative  world  and  see  soulless  corpora- 
tions— ^not  lacking  body,  however-^-and  purse* 
proud  speculators  leaguing  together  to  fill  their 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  classes — 
the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  society — I  am  heart- 
sick at  this  poor  imitation,  am  annoyed  at  this 
specious  coin. 

Again,  when  I  happen  to  glance  into  the  mer- 
cantile community  and  see  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers holding  their  goods  at  exorbitant  prices, 
encouraging  the  poor  man  to  trade,  and  then 
taking  his  little  home  worth  double  the  amount 
as  payment  for  the  small  debt,  calling  a  shilling 
thirteen  cents,  and  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
cents  nineteen  when  in  his  own  &vor,  but 
simply  twelve  and  eighteen  when  in  favor  of  his 
debtor;  as  I  see  this  I  say  to  myself  "Ah,  it's  a 
poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways."  He  is 
certainly  some  relation  to  the  man  of  whom  I 
have  often  heard  my  grandfather  tell.    The  coU'- 


versation  one  eyening  between  the  morehani 
and  his  clerk  ran  as  follows: 

"  James,  have  you  sanded  the  sugar?" 

"Yes,  ar." 

"  Watered  the  molasses?" 

"Yes,  sir/' 

''  Graveled  the  coffee?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  then  come  into  prayers." 

He  was  kind  of  pious — only  a  counterfeit. 

Thus  look  where  we  will,  evety-where  alike 
is  the  eye  pained  and  the  heart  grieved  by  the 
discovery  of  counterfeits  of  every  stamp;  we 
can  trace  them  from  the  counterfeit  coins  of 
humanity  down  to  the  quack  drugs  and  nos- 
trums which  the  unprincipled  rogue  tries  to 
palm  off  upon  a  credulous  public  as  the  one  and 
only  genuine  article.  We  find,  too,  that  coun- 
terfeit coins  of  humanity  sometimes  slip  in 
among  those  who  wear  upon  their  lips  the  smile 
of  friendship;  but  after  all  these  only  prove  the 
existence  of  the  genuine,  for  were  there  no  real 
there  could  be  no  counterfeit.  But  did  you 
ever  stop  to  consider  that  most  of  the  counter- 
feit coins  of  humanity  are  owing  almost  entirely 
to  the  development?  In  the  early  years  of 
childhood,  when  the  moral  nature  is  as  suscepti- 
ble of  impressions  as  wax,  it  is  then  that  they 
are  stamped  as  the  genuine  or  the  spurious.  It 
has  been  said,  circumstances  make  the  man; 
we  give  this  asserticm  ita  due  weighty  but  after 
all,  are  we  not  individually  responsible  for  the 
metal  we  are  o^  whether  the  genuine  or  coun- 
terfeit? 

The  mint  issues  and  redeems  only  its  own 
pure  currency.  How  thoroughly  it  tests  every 
coin;  and  now  we  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  we  make  of  ourselves  counterfeits  7 
No,  we  must  be  the  genuine,  whether  out 
earthly  sphere  lies  in  the  hotly-contested  arena 
of  active  life  or  amid  the  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ful Boenes  of  social  society,  that  at  last  we  may 
pass  current  at  the  mint  of  heaven,  that  when 
the  Qreat  Detector  shall  sound  us  we  may  be 
found  not  counterfeits,  but  pure,  unalloyed  coins, 
having  the  ring  of  the  true  metal 
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I  WOULD  go  home  I    To  shelter  steen  the  yetael, 
The  riTulet  seeks  the  lea, 

The  nursling  in  its  mother's  arms  will  nestle, 

Like  them  I  long  to  flee ! 
In  joy,  in  grief,  have  I  tuned  many  a  laj; 
Griefs,  jojs,  like  harp-notes,  have  now  died  away, 
One  hope  yet  lives — ^to  Heaven's  paternal  dome. 
Ah,  take  me  homel 
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NIGHT  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

NIGHT  before  last,  reader,  reckoning  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  ordinary  mortals,  and 
not  as  you  and  I  have  agreed  to  reckon,  there 
came  to  us  a  report  of  the  most  splendid  boreal 
display  that  has  been  vitnessed  in  these  regions 
for  a  generation. 

The  heavens  were  all  on  fire.  Commencing 
as  a  small,  milk-white  arc  about  the  pole  it 
gradually  became  more  and  more  brilliant,  till 
it  shone  with  almost  a  dazzling  radiance.  Then 
streamers  started  upward  from  every  point  of 
the  arc,  and  came  together  at  the  zenith,  where 
they  formed  another  arc. 

This  second  one  soon  became  a  circle,  of 
which  the  center  was  the  zenith,  and  then  the 
rays  shot  downward  toward  the  southern  pole 
as  if  there  were  another  arc  of  fire  about  that 
axis  of  the  earth's  revolutions.  This  southern 
arc,  perhaps  a  circle,  was,  oi  oourse,  beyond  our 
vision,  but  every  indication  of  the  streamers 
pointed  to  such  a  base  for  themselves  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  our  planet 

The  circle  about  the  zenith  grew  more  fiery  as 
we  looked  upon  it;  the  rays  shot  from  it  with 
about  a  uniform  splendor  in  all  directions,  and 
we  seemed  for  more  than  an  hour  to  be  stand- 
ing beneath  a  great  belt  of  fire,  from  which 
there  hung  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  the 
folds  of  a  glorious  curtain  or  canopy,  as  if  some 
high  festival  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  were 
going  on  within  it. 

When  the  hour  of  its  full  splendotr  had  passed 
away,  the  ring  at  the  zenith  began  gmdually  to 
grow  dim,  then  to  dissipate,  leaving  the  stream- 
ers on  every  side  without  a  center  of  converge 
ence;  and  then  these  streamers,  as  if  left  with- 
out control,  fell  into  the  most  wonderful  evolu- 
tions of  their  own,  maintaining  some  order 
among  themselves,  however,  but  no  longer  obe- 
dient to  any  superior  power.  They  first  seemed 
to  strike  out  into  a  general  dance,  as  if  Terpsich- 
ore had  been  really  deified,  and  now  practiced 
her  profession  among  the  stars.  Then  they 
went  to  promenading  and  waltzing  aroipid  the 
heavens,  very  much  as  dancers  do  when  they 
have  become  more  or  less  fatigued.  Kext  came 
martial  evolutions,  where  regiments  were  march- 
ing after  regiments,  with  spear-points  bristling 
above  their  heads,  and  banners  floating  to  the 
breeze. 

But  soldiers  fight  as  well  as  march.  It  was 
so  here,  for  we  had  battles  in  the  sky.  We  had 
Tictoriee  and  defeats;  there  was  at  last  a  Water- 


loo, and  no  sooner  had  this  great  conflict  ended 
tiian  a  few  of  the  squadrons  seemed  to  wheel 
out  of  sight,  while  the  remainder  gradually  van- 
ished, we  could  net  tell  how  nor  where.  We 
looked,  reader,  at  all  events,  as  you  remember, 
till  there  was  no  longer  a  soldier  in  the  field; 
the  heavens  were  again  serene  and  clear,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  of  these  celestial  fire- 
works but  the  little,  dull,  milk-white  arc  about 
the  northern  pole.  We  thought  ihen  of  our 
native  land;  we  took  the  evening's  exhibition 
as  an  omen  for  our  country,  and  we  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  wars  and  conflicts  shall  have 
passed,  when  our  troubled  sky  shall  be  serene 
again,  when  every  thing  shall  return  in  full 
obedience  to  that  fundamental  law  which  is  the 
polar  center  of  our  system,  the  unchanging  sig- 
nal of  our  National  harmony,  pro^erity,  and 
joy. 

II.  The  mannen  and  customs  of  a  country 
are  based  very  much  upon  their  climate,  and  in 
this  particular,  therefore,  our  experience  in  this 
capital  has  so  fieir  given  us  but  a  meager  clew  to 
a  subject  so  interesting  and  yet  so  intricate. 
The  living  generation  has  seen  no  such  Winter 
as  has  just  passed  over  Sweden.  We,  before 
leaving  for  this  land  of  snow  and  night,  had 
made  double  preparations  in  wools  and  fiirs  for 
these  freezing  regions,  and  we  shuddered  with 
imaginary  cold  every  time  we  thought  of  our 
destination.  But  we  have  been  every  day  dis- 
appointed and  amazed.  We  waited  through  the 
month  of  November  for  the  appearance  of  cold 
weather,  but  we  had  nothing  but  warm  rains 
alternating  with  sunny  skies.  December  we 
were  certain  would  bring  the  Winter,  but  the 
warm  rain  would  not  cease,  the  skies  would  not 
give  us  cold,  the  grass  wouki  remain  green  upon 
the  parks  and  lawns,  and  the  very  birds  refused 
to  know  that  the  time  for  Winter  had  anrived. 
Then  our  expectation  swung  upon  the  old 
BAying, 

"  When  the  days  begin  to  leogthen 
The  cold  will  begin  to  strengthen." 

But  all  maxims  this  time  failed  in  Sweden. 
We  had  a  few  light  falls  of  very  light  snow  in 
January,  but  these  were  all  April  snows,  and 
would  sometimes  pass  away  into  rain  as  they 
were  falling.  The  grass  was  still  green,  the 
birds  were  yet  singing  upon  the  trees,  and  the 
little  iron  steamers  continued  to  skim  over  the 
unfrozen  waters  of  the  river,  lake,  and  sea, 
which  flank  on  either  side  and  then  cut  through 
this  capital.  The  old  sea-captains  told  us,  how- 
ever, with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  we  might 
look  out  for  February  and  Man^.  Then  we 
should  have  a  full-jeweled,  sparkling,  boreal 
Winter.    With  some  faith  in  these  old  weathev* 
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prophets,  we  ordered  a  new  0a][^ly  of  fdel,  and 
then  doubled  ourselves  up  for  the  encounter. 
But  we  were  not  molested.  The  grass  did  grow 
a  little  brown,  but  the  birds  would  not  away, 
and  the  steamers  did  not  cease  to  fly  from 
point  to  point  as  in  the  heat  of  Summer.  Feb- 
ruary was  a  glorious  month.  It  was  a  month 
of  dry  and  clean  side-walks,  of  cool  and  bracing 
but  not  cold  breezes,  of  beautiful  sunny  morn- 
ings, and  the  most  soft  and  mellow  sunsets. 
March  then  came,  leading  in  the  gentle  Spring 
as  if  they  were  a  pair  of  twin-bom  lambs,  not 
afraid  to  go  out  and  crop  the  coming  flowers 
without  the  guardian  presence  of  their  dam. 
April  has  since  shaken  her  big  drops  upon  the 
well-showered  earth.  Winter  has  not  once  laid 
his  head  on  the  lap  of  May,  and  now  June, 
the  rosy  goddess,  with  her  head  hanging  heav- 
ily with  her  crown  of  young  leaves  and  flowers, 
by  sunlight  and  moonlight,  dances  with  her 
train  over  every  plain  and  hill.  We  have  not 
seen  Winter,  indeed,  since  his  visit  of  1861-62, 
when  he  gave  us  his  icy  hand  to  shake  in  our 
war-tent  on  Virginia's  sunny  shore  I 

III.  The  proximate  cause  of  this  seeming 
miracle  of  fine  weather  can  be  very  promptly 
stated.  Our  winds  since  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember have  all  been  from  the  south-west,  and 
have,  therefore,  been  crowding  forward  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  spread- 
ing them  all  over  these  northern  seas.  Never 
since  the  memory  of  man  have  the  heated  cur- 
rents of  the  gulf  been  felt  so  decidedly  around 
these  frozen  shores.  Not  only  has  the  climate 
been  reversed,  but  the  fisheries  in  the  north  of 
Europe  have  been  singularly  affected.  The  old 
cold-water  fish,  known  in  these  regions  since 
the  days  of  Odin,  have  been  driven  out,  and 
new  schools  have  been  driven  in  by  this  rush 
of  warm  water  from  the  south.  A  Gulf  Stream 
shark  has  been  caught  in  the  river  at  Gotten- 
burg,  in  Sweden,  and  another  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Denmark,  and  the  fish  from  all  these 
coasts,  ordinarily  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world, 
have  produced  such  effects  among  the  people 
that  the  Government  has  had  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  them  in  the  markets 
of  this  capital. 

IV.  But  the  most  remarkable  effect  of  the 
fine  weather  has  been  witnessed  in  connection 
with  the  habits  of  the  people.  They  have  lived 
and  enjoyed  themselves  out  of  doors.  Bides 
into  the  country,  rides  upon  tlie  great  parks, 
rides  every-where  and  at  all  times  of  day  and 
night,  have  been  the  leading  occupation  of  all 
classes.  A  few  times,  in  fact,  in  the  month  of 
January  parties  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
have  a  boat-ride,  as  in  Bummer,  on  the  bosom 


of  the  Malar,  and  so,  during  the  evenings  of 
the  full  moon  of  that  month,  out  darted  the 
little  steamers  laden  with  the  youth  of  Stock- 
holm, who  went  forth  to  ride,  and  sing,  and 
make  themselves  merry  at  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing January  into  June. 

The  Winter,  however,  has  not  been  so  en- 
tirely unlike  all  other  Winters  in  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  Swedes  as  in  respect  to  its  high 
temperature.  The  Swedes  always  live  much  in 
the  open  air.  They  depend  far  less  than  Amer- 
icans on  the  influence  of  fire  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  houses  in  the  cities  are  all  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  the  walls  being  very  thick 
and  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  then  the 
windows  are  made  double,  and  the  joints  of  the 
inner  set  tightly  sealed  by  pasting  white  paper 
over  the  cracks  so  as  actually  to  exclude  the 
air.  No  house  has  doors  opening  directly  upon 
the  street.  The  street  is  shut  off  by  large 
double  doors,  by  which  you  are  first  admitted 
to  a  hall ;  from  this  hall  you  go  to  the  outside 
double  door  of  your  own  apartments,  which  are 
again  protected  from  within  by  these  double 
windows,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  perfect 
that  the  cold  is  almost  entirely  excluded,  leav- 
ing but  very  little  to  be  done  by  fire. 

Two  fires  a  day  in  the  great  porcelain  towers 
heretofore  described  are  quite  ample  in  the 
coldest  weather  for  the  warming  of  a  Swede; 
and  the  Swedes  never  form  a  circle  around  their 
stoves,  as  Americans  do  about  their  fireplaces, 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  talking  and  keeping 
their  knees  warm.  They  sit  in  Winter,  as 
Americans  do  in  Summer,  all  about  the  room, 
or  in  several  rooms  opening  into  one  another, 
on  chairs  and  sofas  without  seeming  to  know 
or  care  where  the  little  heat  they  have  is  kept. 
Nor  do  they  appear  to  sit  much  within  their 
houses.  The  women  remain  quite  as  much  at 
home,  perhaps,  as  in  other  countries,  though 
they  swarm  at  all  times  on  every  street;  but 
the  men  are  certainly  more  out  of  doors  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  country  I  have  seen. 

They  are  taught  this  habit  from  their  cradles. 
I  have  seen  nurses  carrying  small  infants  into 
the  streets,  and  even  wheeling  them  about  in 
little  wicker-covered  wagons  in  the  coldest 
weather  we  have  had,  and  every  day  there  are 
schools  of  little  boys  and  girls,  all  dressed  up 
in  wools  and  furs,  taking  their  exercise  in  the 
open  air  under  the  supervision  of  a  servant 
maid. 

Were  it  not  for  this  habit  the  Swedes  would 
scarcely  be  the  robust  and  healthy  people  that 
they  are,  for  they  pay  but  little  attention  to 
the  ventilation  of  their  dwellings;  but  with 
this  outdoor  life  they  are  wonderful  for  all  the 
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elements  of  vigorous  health.  The  males  incline 
to  be  large,  round,  and  full,  their  faces  are 
plump  and  ruddy,  and  every  thing  about  them 
is  but  a  sign  of  strength  and  animation.  The 
females,  also,  as  a  rule  are  in  full  health  and 
Btrength;  they  are  in  general  heavier  than  the 
sex  of  the  United  States;  their  cheeks  are  quite 
apt  to  be  as  red  as  cheeks  have  any  right  to 
be;  and  yet  with  all  these  facta  in  their  favor, 
with  only  now  and  then  an  exception,  the 
women  of  Scandinavia  are  not  beautiful. 

Sweeping  statements,  I  know,  are  not  often 
very  correct,  and  are  seldom  philosophical;  but 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  Swed- 
ish ladies  are  generally  a  bad  feature,  and  then 
there  is  a  heaviness  in  their  expression,  a  lack 
of  that  light  and  airy  spirituality  of  feature 
so  common  to  the  ladies  of  our  country, 
which  renders  them  rather  dull  and  unattract- 
ive. Like  the  females  of  every  part  of  Europe, 
excepting  those  of  Circassia  and  Georgia,  the 
femsdea  of  Sweden  bear  no  comparison  for 
beauty  to  those  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
males  are,  in  general,  as  perfect  a  specimen 
of  humanity  as  can  be  found  in  or  out  of 
Europe. 

Y.  The  reader  who  has  been  with  me  in  all 
my  perambulations  will  be  at  no  loss  to  state 
the  cause  of  this  disparity  in  Sweden  between 
the  sexes.  It  is  well  known  that  education  is 
a  great  refiner  of  the  features,  that  a  thorough 
training,  and  an  intellect  rendered  sharp  and 
lively  by  discipline  and  information  will  not 
j  £ail  to  flash  upon  the  face  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  every  turn  of  the  eye  and  in  the  most 
delicate  movements  of  the  countenance,  and 
that  years  of  this  sort  of  influence  of  the  soul 
upon  the  means  and  methods  of  expression  will 
never  fail  to  make  a  permanent  impression  for 
good  on  the  lines  of  thought  and  feeling  by 
which  mankind  are  distinguished  from  one 
another.  The  most  marked  changes,  indeed, 
are  produced  by  education.  The  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  and  even  of  the 
same  family,  are  easily  separated  from  those 
not  educated ;  and  if  a  class  of  persons,  as  often 
happens  in  these  European  countries,  engross 
to  themselves  the  means  of  culture,  they  come 
at  last  to  a  much  more  intellectual  and  attract- 
ive style  of  countenance  than  the  common  mass 
of  their  countrymen,  from  whom  they  have 
thus  effected  their  departure. 

We  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  well- 
established  principle  to  the  case  jn  hand  for 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact 
mentioned.  If  education  will  work  such  re- 
sults on  the  human  pountenance,  and  even 
npon  the  form  and  bearing,  it  is  only  to  be 


remembered  tiiat  here  in  Sweden  the  female 
part  of  the  population  receives  far  less  cultiva- 
tion than  the  males.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  individual  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  every 
young  man  of  gentle  birth  receives  a  good  deal 
of  intellectual  training,  and  then  another  edu- 
cation in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  knowledge 
of  some  business.  The  female,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  when  possessed  of  the  means  of 
study,  has  far  less  motive  for  the  improvement 
of  her  opportunities,  and  generally  slides  through 
the  period  of  scholastic  discipline  without  much 
mental  cultivation. 

I  have  seen  here  a  few  ladies  of  high  culture, 
who,  instead  of  constituting  an  exception  against 
the  principle  here  stated,  have  only  proved  the 
rule.  The  influence  of  study  was  evident  be- 
fore I  heard  them  speak,  and  the  moment  their 
lips  moved  the  refinements  and  graces  of  the 
soul,  derived  from  this  source,  sparkled  in  their 
eyes,  glowed  in  every  movement  of  the  face, 
and  pervaded  their  whole  persons,  giving  char- 
acter— I  had  almost  said  thought  and  feeling — 
to  every  turn,  attitude,  and  gesture.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  a  general  fiact  in  regard  to 
the  females  of  Sweden.  The  mass  of  them, 
even  among  the  higher  orders,  are  without 
education.  They  are  not  so  much  as  well  in- 
formed. As  to  household  matters  they  need  to 
know  but  little,  as  their  servants  are  expected 
to  comprehend  as  well  as  to  perform  every 
thing  in  this  connection.  Public  affairs  they 
care  nothing  about,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
understand  them,  for  not  only  are  many  of 
their  husbands  and  fathers  excluded  entirely 
from  the  ballot-box  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country,  but  they  themselves  are  still 
further  removed  by  the  rules  of  society  from 
all  acquaintance  with  such  subjects. 

Thus  by  custom,  by  the  want  of  motive,  and 
at  last  by  indolence,  they  are  quite  shut  out 
from  intellectual  influences  and  confined  to  the 
degrading  tastes  of  dress,  gossip,  and  what  is 
here  called  society.  The  lady  who  can  make 
the  best  figure  at  a  ball,  who  can  dance  and 
laugh  the  most  elegantly,  may  not  know 
enough  to  give  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
her  own  country,  nor  be  able  to  tell  one  great 
fact  in  the  history  of  its  progress,  but  her 
hand  is  sought  for  by  every  aspiring  gentleman, 
and  she  is  the  envy  of  every  less-favored  lady. 
To  make  an  impression  upon  the  opposite  sex 
by  methods  almost  entirely  unintellectual,  is 
the  business  of  the  Swedish  lady,  and  even 
after  marriage  she  does  net  abandon  her  occu- 
pation. She  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
occupation;  she  has  no  taste  for  reading,  to 
lend  a  moment's  charm  or  even  oblivion  to  the 
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dull  monotony  of  her  existence,  and  the  oonse- 
quence  is,  that  a  sort  of  dullness  of  look,  a 
heavy  flatness  of  expression,  where  all  is  flesh 
and  blood  without  those  intelligent  gleams  of 
mental  animation  always  so  attractive  ^in  a 
woman,  is  the  kind  of  female  beauty  to  be  met 
with  every-where  in  Sweden. 

VI.  If  this  is  the  general  aspect  of  that  part 
of  the  female  population  pertaining  to  the  three 
gentle  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clei^,  and  the 
citizens,  which  constitute  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  the 
reader  would  naturally  expect  far  less  of  female 
beauty  among  the  lowest  and  most  numerous 
order  known  as  peasants.    Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  women  of  the  kingdom  are  generally 
without  much  culture,  those  of  the  three  higher 
classes  have  not  much  advantage  in  this  par- 
ticular of  their  less  elevated  sisters.    As  a  gen- 
eral statement  it  is  very  evident  to  any  trav- 
eler in  Sweden  that  in  their  first  years  the 
female  peasants  have  as  many  of  the  elements 
of  physical  beauty  as  their  superiors.    Indeed, 
I  think  it  not  at  all  unjust  to  say  that  gener- 
ally they  have  better  forms,  more  health,  and 
consequently  more  beauty  in    these   respects 
than  the  so-called  ladies  of  the  kingdom.    The 
ladies  suSer  from  the  bad  habits  of  high  society. 
Their  much  dressing,  and  late  suppers,  and  far 
later  break&sts,  and  resulting  headaches,  too 
often  attempted  to  be  drowned  in  strong  drinks, 
together  with  their  miserably  idle,  wearisome, 
good-for-nothing  lives,   soon  undermine  their 
constitutions  and  give  them  a  broken  and  not 
unfrequently  a  bloated  look  about  the  face  and 
eyes,  thus   divesting  them    entirely  of  their 
earlier  charms.    The  peasant  giris,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  temperate,  industrious,  lively,  and 
they  grow  up,  as  a  consequence,  with  good 
forms,  splendid  health,  and  £»ces  as  fresh  and 
ruddy  as  roses  paying  their  first  blushes  to  the 
morning  sun.    It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
they  seldom  retain  their  complexions  or  their 
fine  proportions  many  years.    Their  labors  are 
too  menial,  too  much  in  the  fashion  of  the 
males  for  the  retention  of  their  first  attractions 
to  the  period  of  even  middle  life.    They  not 
only  do  all  the  indoor  service  of  the  fomilies, 
but   nearly   every   thing   also   out   of  doors. 
Besides  the  labors  of  the  kitchen  and  of  the 
household  generally,  they  purchase  all  the  pro* 
visions  for  the  table  and  bring  them  home; 
they  bring  water  to  the  house  from  wella  and 
cisterns  in   the  streets;    they  carry  up  from 
below  or  down  from  the  garret,  oftentimes  after 
cutting    it   themselves,   the  wood   which  the 
family  consumes;  they  make  all  the  fires  of  the 
house  and  keep  them  alive  through  the  day  and 


night;  they  wash,  scrub,  iron,  dean  and  mend 
every  thing  in  connection  with  their  charge; 
they  cleanse  their  master's  woolen  garments — 
their  coats,  overcoats,  and  vests — ^puU  off  and 
on  their  boots,  black  their  shoes,  and  the 
shoes  and  boots  of  the  whole  family,  with 
the  willingness  of  a  boot-black  in  a  third-rate 
hotel;  they  perform  aU  disagreeable  offices, 
suffer  all  exposures,  submit  to  every  degrada- 
tion, then  live  on  the  coarsest  fare,  and  sleep, 
when  they  sleep  at  all,  on  rags.  Their  sleep,  it 
is  true,  is  sweet,  though  brief. 

"  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  downy  pillow  hard," 

What  rest  they  get  performs  a  good  service  for 
them,  but  they  must  be  up  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night;  they  must  rise  many  hours 
before  their  employers,  and  sit  up  till  every  in- 
dividual has  been  let  into  the  house  from 
parties  often  protracted  to  the  first  hours  of 
morning;  and  all  this  coarseness  and  irregular- 
ity of  life  seldom  fail  at  last  to  stamp  the  im- 
press of  rusticity  upon  their  features,  though 
they  do  frequently  retain  their  beauty  longer 
than  those  they  serve.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
are  strikingly  good-looking.  I  have  seen  some 
carrying  burdens  on  their  heads  along  the 
streets  who,  even  in  their  rustic  dress,  would 
make  the  finest  subjects  for  the  painter's  brush. 
I  have  seen  some  in  families,  knocked  about 
without  mercy,  who,  if  dressed  like  their  mis- 
tresses, would  far  surpass  them  in  aU  feminine 
attractions.  As  a  rule,  however,  you  can  see 
care,  watching,  and  rough  labor  stamped  upon 
them,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  rising 
to  a  better  state,  for  they  are  bom  servants, 
and  servants  they  must  remain  till  death. 


WHAT  KOIEYOAH  Da 


MoKET,  no  doubt,  is  a  power,  but  a  power  of 
well-defined  and  narrow  limits.  It  will  pur- 
chase plenty,  but  not  peace;  it  will  furnish 
your  table  with  luxuries,  but  not  you  with  an 
appetite  to  enjoy  them ;  it  will  surround  your 
sick-bed  with  physicians,  but  not  restore  health 
to  your  sickly  frame;  it  will  encompass  you 
with  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  but  never  procure 
you  one  true  friend;  it  will  bribe  into  silence 
the  tongues  of  accusing  men,  but  not  the  voic« 
of  an  accusing  conscience;  it  will  pay  some 
debts,  but  not  the  least  one  of  all  your  debts 
to  the  law  of  God;  it  will  relieve  many  fears, 
but  not  those  of  guilt^the  terrors  that  crown 
the  brows  of  death. 
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BT    BIT.  BWIOMT    WIbllAH«. 


THE  chancier  whose  name  sUnds  at  the  head 
of  thifl  paper  forms  one  of  those  uncommon 
summits  of  human  power  and  endurance  that 
stands  a  towering  object  of  interest  in  the  hori- 
zon of  many  lands  and  times.  It  is  one  of 
those  bold  promontories  in  the  river  of  time 
that  gives  charm  and  beauty  to  hxuian  history, 
and  hightens  the  loveliness  of  many  an  interven- 
ing landscape  by  its  great  and  overshadowing 
silenoe. 

Five  hundred  yean  ago  it  was  not  so  easy  as 
now  to  embalm  the  words,  the  thoughts,  and 
deeds  of  men,  and  lay  them  away  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  world's  augmenting  history.  The 
art  of  printing  had  not  made  it  possible  for 
every  common  mind  to  bind  up  its  thoughts  in 
handsome  octavos,  and  thus  invite  the  eye  of 
the  million.  There  was  not  then  as  now  an 
army  of  artists  to  photognph  every  living  man 
whose  shadow  seems  to  run  on  to  the  futun,  or 
who  has  promise  of  tiving  after  he  is  dead. 
The  men  who  have  come  down  to  us  from  those 
remote  ages  photographed  themselves  upon  the 
language,  the  literature,  and  the  social  and  po- 
litical systems  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
They  became  a  part  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
acted,  and  inscribed  their  own  names  upon  the 
bights  of  human  progress. 

Geoffry  Chaucer  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  1328.  Of  his  eariy  life  but 
little  or  nothing  is  known.  The  want  of  a  liter- 
ature in  those  early  periods  of  English  history 
has  confined  to  narrow  limits  our  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  those  faintly-registered  times. 
There  were  no  Macaulays  to  cull  the  archives  of 
the  past,  and  lay  them  up  in  the  solid  masonry 
of  enduring  history;  there  was  no  newspaper 
press  to  gather  up  the  incidents  of  the  passing 
yean,  out  of  which  future  antiquarians  might 
gather  the  fragments  of  the  past,  and  reproduce 
for  posterity  the  statues  of  the  heroes  of  the 
olden  time* 

We  must  then  be  content  with  a  very  limited 
history  of  the  life  of  England's  fint  great  poet. 
A  few  &cts  in  connection  with  his  history  have 
been  preserved  in  the  public  instruments  of 
thoee  times.  He  appears,  by  some  means,  to 
have  come  into  favor  with  Edward  III,  and  was 
made  page  to  that  able  and  successful  monarch. 
The  following  is  an  entry  made  in  the  public 
documents  of  the  year  1367:  "To  Qeoffry 
Chaucer,  the  king's  valet,  to  whom  the  Lord, 
the  King,  by  his  letten  patent,  lately  granted 
twenty  marks  annually,  to  be  received  at  the 
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Exchequer  during  his  life,  for  the  good  service 
nndered  by  him  to  the  same  Lord,  the  King." 

Afterward  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  king.  Two  yean  af- 
terward he  was  appointed  on  an  embassy,  with 
two  othen,  to  Genoa  to  negotiate  for  ships  for  a 
naval  force,  and  the  success  of  his  mission  se- 
cured him  new  and  many  tokens  of  kingly  &vor. 
He  was  appointed,  on  his  return,  partial  con- 
troller of  the  customs  of  London,  and  received 
a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  from  the  butler  of  the 
King. 

In  the  year  1377  we  find  him  employed  in  se- 
cret service  on  the  continent,  as  envoy  to  the 
French  Court,  to  secure  the  marriage  of  Richard, 
the  King's  grandson,  to  a  French  princess.  Ed- 
ward III,  his  friend  and  sovereign,  died  in  1377. 
The  nign  of  this  prince,  embracing  nearly  fifty 
yean,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
English  history,  and  at  this  period  the  fine  arts 
began  to  be,  much  cultivated.  Our  poet  and 
diplomatist  married  Philippa  Rouet,  one  of  the 
Queen's  maids  of  honor,  whose  sister  was  wife 
of  John  of  Qaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III. 
By  this  powerful  connection  he  retained  his 
place  in  the  royal  favor  under  the  new  King 
Bichard  II.  His  income  was  now  not  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  was  commis- 
sioned upon  various  urgent  matten  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Richard  was  deposed  in 
1399,  but  all  his  donations  to  Chaucer  were  con- 
firmed by  Henry  IV,  who,  being  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  stood  in  the  relation  of 
nephew  by  marriage  to  the  poet. 

Chaucer's  great  prosperity  at  one  time,  how- 
ever, suffered  a  serious  check.  Being  an  adher- 
ent of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Wydiffe ;  and  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Richard  II  to  the  throne,  Wycliffe  and 
his  party  fell  into  fierce  persecution,  and  he  fied 
and  remained  for  a  time  in  Holland.  On  his 
return  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  and  im- 
prisoned. He  was  at  length  released  by  im- 
peaching some  of  his  associates,  an  act  which 
brought  much  obloquy  to  his  otherwise  fair 
fame.  Chaucer  died,  Oct.  25,  1400,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Before  we  attempt  to  consider  Chaucer  in  his 
chief  character  as  a  poet,  let  us  glance  at  the 
state  of  English  poetry  prior  to  his  time.  At 
that  early  period  the  English  language  was  only 
a  rude  and  unfinished  dialect.  The  higher 
classes  of  the  clergy  and  laity  were  accustomed 
to  use  the  French,  and  the  learned  wrote  in 
Latin.  The  Saxons  had  a  species  of  writing  dif- 
ferent from  prose,  which  they  called  poetry ;  but 
it  was  not  measured  by  syllables,  nor  embellished 
with  rhyme ;  and  there  are  no  traces  of  meter 
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or  rhyme  till  Bome  years  after  the  Conqneet. 
To  the  Normane,  then,  are  we  indebted  for  >the 
introduction  of  poetio  formB  into  oar  language. 

The  age  that  produced  Chaucer,  however,  was 
fertile  in  great  names  upon  the  continent.  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,  among  the  brightest  lights 
of  Italian  literature,  were  then  in  the  full  luster 
of  their  glory;  and  a  visit  of  Chaucer  to  Pe- 
trarch, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Boccaccio  are  supposed  to  have  had  much  to  do 
in  arousing  the  genius  of  the  English  poet.  In 
his  own  land,  however,  he  had  no  moael,  no 
great  poet  had  preceded  him,  and  it  was  for  him, 
with  the  rude  materisi  of  a  Saxon  and  French 
conglomeration  of  idioms  and  forms,  to  national- 
ize his  own  language,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  grandest  literature  of  time,  and  to  make  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  a  glorious  temple,  in  which 
the  ages  should  enshrine  their  noblest  creations 
of  genius,  beauty,  and  skill. 

The  long-held  high  position  of  Chaucer  at  the 
Court  of  Britain  gave  him  peculiar  advantages 
for  those  studies  of  English  manners  in  all  class- 
es that  have  given  such  a  charm  to  his  poetry. 
In  the  perusal  of  his  pages  we  are  transferred 
back  to  the  gallant  and  grotesque  times  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers.  As  a  courtier  and  traveler, 
he  is  a  merry-hearted  and  spirited  character,  at 
ease  in  the  favor  of  royalty  and  greatness. 

The  work  upon  which  the  fame  of  Chaucer 
chiefly  rests  is  that  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
These  tales  suppose  a  party  of  twenty-nine  per- 
sons assembled  at  an  inn  in  Southwark,  on  their 
way  to  Canterbury.  They  agree  that  each  one 
of  the  company  shall  recite  one  tale  on  the  way 
to  Canterbury,  and  one  on  the  return ;  and  that 
he  who  shall  recite  the  best  tale  shall  be  treated 
by  the  rest  to  a  supper  at  their  return  to  the  inn. 
These  persons  present  as  great  a  variety  of 
character  as  possible,  from  the  middle  walks  of 
English  life.  These  tales,  like  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  are  a  reflection  of  the  social  and 
private  character  of  the  classes  they  represent. 
They  set  ajar  the  doors  of  the  past,  and  we  look 
in  upon  the  costumes,  the  amusements,  the  foi- 
bles, and  the  social  habits  of  a  by-gone  age. 
We  get  an  inside  view  of  early  British  life,  and 
see  how  men  spoke  and  acted  in  their  varied 
characters  and  manners. 

From  the  great  changes  which  have  obtained 
in  the  language,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  Chau- 
cer can  be  read.  The  rules  of  versifica'tion 
which  he  observed  in  poetic  composition  are 
now  unknown.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  lovers  of  English  literature  to  bring  out 
of  their  morning  twilight  the  works  of  the  great 
bard,  and  throw  upon  them  the  light  of  modem 
criticism.    With  the  aid  of  glossary  and  notes 


the  patient  reader  may  revel  in  the  fertile  fan- 
cies and  antique  beauties  of  the  father  of  En- 
glish poetry. 

The  name  of  Chaucer  stands  almost  alone  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For  more  than  a 
century  after  him  no  other  great  poet  appeared. 
His  works  at  the  present  time  present  more  in- 
terest to  literary  antiquarians  and  philologists 
than  to  general  readers.  The  age  in  which 
Chaucer  wrote  was  one  of  corrupt  taste,  and  a 
refined  morality  is  sometimes  offended  in  read- 
ing his  pages.  Like  a  fountain  encavemed  far 
in  the  hills,  he  is  visited  only  by  the  ardent  and 
curious,  who,  by  the  torch-lights  of  science  and 
research,  grope  along  the  dark  passages  of  the 
past,  and  in  silence  look  upon  the  flashing  of  his 
gushing  waters,  or  slake  their  thirst  amid  the 
murmurings  of  his  strange  and  antique  m«M- 
ures.  From  the  lonely  beauty  and  mystery  of 
Chaucer  what  wonderful  strides  has  English 
literature  made  toward  universal  supremacy 
over  the  human  intellect  1  With  King  James's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Milton,  and  Shak- 
speare, how  has  the  English  language  entranced 
the  ear  of  a  world,  or  startled  slumbering  hu- 
manity to  the  swift  march  of  progress  1  Laws 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon  give  direction  and 
strength  to  the  mightiest  political  forces  of  the 
world.  Truth  preached  in  plain  English  words 
£slls  loudest,  clearest  upon  the  ear  of  an  unre- 
generate  world.  Liberty,  in  simple  Anglo-Sax- 
on, is  sounding  the  notes  of  jubilee  to  the  en- 
slaved nations. 

Bard  of  the  olden  time  I  thy  ''  well  of  English 
undefiled"  has  overleaped  the  curb-stone  of  thy 
sunny  verse,  and  in  the  broad  channel  of  En- 
glish literature  bears  on  its  bosom  the  noblest 
fruits  of  science,  the  brightest  trophies  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  sweetest  tokens  of  promise  to 
the  world's  opening  future. 


AE  OB019  OF  LIVIVO  BBHSIBILITT. 


It  was  long  supposed  that  the  brain  was  the 
only  organ  of  living  sensibility,  but  an  emi- 
nent physician,  Dr.  Lee,  discovered,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the 
age,  that  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  nervous 
sensibility  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  Bible,  when  it  speaks  of  tho 
heart-broken,  the  heart-sorrowing,  the  heart- 
grieving,  the  heart-bleeding,  does  not  use  lan- 
guage '  unwarranted  by  physiological  science, 
but  what  the  recent  discoveries  of  that  science 
have  demonstrated  to  be  literally  true;  ripe 
science  falling  into  harmony  with  fixed  and 
fture  revelation. 
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TO  be  called  of  GKxl  to  make  known  the  plan 
and  conditions  of  salvation  to  mortal  men  is 
to  be  called  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
position  of  this  earth's  life ;  and  the  question  as 
to  how  this  mission  can  be  most  successfolly 
performed  is  one  fraught  with  interest  to  every 
man  who  attempts  to  proclaim  the  will  of  God. 
There  are  errors  to  be  displaced;  truths  to  be 
inculcated ;  sins  to  be  held  up  in  truthful  light ; 
drooping  hopes  to  be  encouraged;  doubting 
penitents  to  be  lifted  on  wings  of  faith,  and  a 
work!  of  work  to  be  done,  which  men  must  be 
all  but  inspired  to  perform.  The  Redeemer 
would  make  himself  known  to  those  who  are  in 
thrall  through  his  own  appointed  agents;  and 
who  of  these  agents,  with  success,  shall  open  up 
his  Christ -given  mission  among  unbelieving 
men?  The  influence  of  a  popular  preacher  is 
such  as  is  possessed  by  no  other  development  of 
talent.  A  great  mind  swaying  a  vast  concourse 
by  discussion  of  most  exalted  themes,  is  a  sight 
upon  earth  upon  which  angels  look  with  interest. 
As  to  the  best  mode  of  preaching  there  can 
be  no  fixed  rules.  Those  who  most  succeed  are 
c^n  those  who  most  break  over  the  canons  of 
the  bookfl  on  preaching.  It  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  tell  how  to  preach,  but  not  so  easy  to 
preach  effectually;  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
pick  a  sermon  to  pieces  that  has  swayed  a  oon- 
eourse,  but  not  so  easy  to  produce  a  better. 
The  best  rule  to  judge  of  preaching  is  to  observe 
which  sort  accomplishes  most,  and  which  preach- 
er has  most  success.  The  speaking  eye,  the 
dropping  tear  in  the  audience  are  better  guides 
than  all  the  rules  of  modem  stoics.  When  all 
preach  alike  there  will  be  a  stagnating  monoto- 
ny !  We  want  nothing  to  do  with  Procrustean 
bedsteads  in  the  pulpit  I  All  men  called  of 
Qod  to  bear  his  message  have  their  place,  their 
day,  and  their  work.  There  are  different  men 
of  different  works.  One  is  a  shrewd,  calcu- 
lating, statesman-tike  man;  another  is  emo- 
tional and  eloquent.  It  might  be  a  grand  stroke 
of  policy  to  put  these  into  some  furnace-caul- 
dron to  be  brought  out  one  new  man ;  but  we 
must  be  content  to  take  men  as  we  find  them  in 
this  variegated  world.  There  is  also  a  variety 
in  the  minds  of  our  congregations — ^the  logical 
and  business-like,  the  proper  and  the  senti- 
mental, the  poetic  and  the  practical  all  meet  to- 
gether in  every  church.  No  one  minister  can 
adjust  his  discourses  to  suit  and  profit  all  these 
varying  minds.  One  preacher  will  only  run — 
may  we  not  say  providentially — ^into  logical  ar- 


gument ;  another  into  exhortation ;  yet  another 
into  illustrations,  incidents,  or  word  painting. 
These  all  are  correct  modes  of  presenting  truth. 
One  can  best  go  (jut  in  the  armor  of  Saul,  while 
another  may  fitly  choose  the  sling  of  David. 
The  object  is  not  to  win  persons  to  any  man, 
but  to  Christ  I  and  to  make  the  little  world  in 
which  the  preacher  moves  better  for  his  presence. 
There  are  the  topical  arid  textual  modes  of  preach- 
ing. The  textual  is  the  one  true  mode  for  some 
men,  the  topical  for  others.  Young  preach- 
ers, generally,  are  textual;  but  the  different 
items  of  the  text  soon  become  so  enlarged  in  the 
treatment  that  one  item  serves  for  a  discourse, 
and  the  preacher  becomes,  whether  he  will  or 
no,  a  topical  preacher.  Besides,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  treat  most  subjects  thoroughly.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  taking  one  theme  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discourse. 

If  one  wishes  to  study  effective  styles,  the 
best  place  is  to  sit  beneath  the  pulpit  at  camp 
meeting.  There  will  be  much  gained,  also,  by 
listening  to  our  most  effective  temperance  lec- 
turers, and  even  our  political  stump  orators. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  advise  any  to  copy  the 
scurrility  and  slang  of  the  rostrum ;  but  let  us 
ask  the  secret  of  the  success  of  these  popular 
orators?  Why  can  candidates  often  move  the 
mass  into  surges  like  waves  of  the  sea  ?  Chiefly 
because  they  speak  as  man  to  man  in  that  real, 
earnest  manner  the  rules  for  which  common- 
sense  lays  down. 

The  first  preparation  for  the  pulpit  I  would 
name  is  a  well-cultivated  mind.  Alas  for  us, 
when  we  become  all  intellect,  and  lose  our  souls ! 
Of  aU  men  Methodist  preachers  need  souls! 
But  emotions  alone  are  weak  forces  to  set  up 
against  the  sophistic  skepticisms  of  the  men  of 
these  days.  Some  of  us  are  wont  to  deride 
doubters,  sneering  at  them  as  though  they  were 
idiots.  There  are  skeptics  that  are  ^ot  idiots — 
men  who  can  not  be  convinced  with  either  a 
shout  or  a  sneer.  To  meet  these  soul  and  lung 
powers  will  not  answer — we  must  meet  them 
with  a  sanctified  mental  force.  How  is  this 
mental  power  to  be  attained  ?  Men  rarely  ever 
rise  above  their  teachers.  Can  the  mind  of  the 
man  increase  in  acumen  by  reading  solely  the 
loose  and  light  literature  of  the  day  ?  We  can 
not  rise  above  our  teachers ;  how  necessary,  then, 
that  our  masters  be  far  above  us !  We  need  to 
see  before  us  some  bight  to  which  the  mind  can 
stretch  itself.  We  talk  a  great  deal  in  the  pul- 
pit of  the  responsibility  of  parents  in  training 
their  children — it  is  as  important  a  matter  that 
we  learn  to  train  ourselves.  We  are  our  own 
educators ;  how  necessary  that  we  as  ministers 
should  seek  true  models  I    Preachers  often  keep 
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the  manners  of  their  first  presiding  elders 
through  life.  Despite  ourselves  we  will  take 
form  and  manner  from  the  men  we  hear  and  the 
books  we  read.  Who  can  listen  to  Bishop 
Simpson,  or  Ames,  or  Dr.  Durbin,  and  not  go 
away  resolving  to  preach  diflFerently  and  better  ? 
In  educating  ourselves  for  the  pulpit  there  are 
three  qualifications  to  be  gained.  First,  power — 
mental  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  second,  knowl- 
edge;  third,  skill. 

By  power  I  mean  a  capacity  to  do,  or  to  think 
for  ourselves.  This  is  generally  what  men  pos- 
sess when  we  accord  them  originality.  Many 
consider  education  to  be  filling  the  mind  with 
information:  this  is  only  a  part.  A  fountain 
should  be  opened  within  us — the  mind  must  be 
developed.  What  made  Newton  great?  Was 
it  the  treasures  of  information  7  He  said,  when 
questioned  upon  the  subject,  he  had  been  think- 
ing. He  sat  down  musing  under  the  tree,  and 
the  falling  apple  was  the  hint  from  which  he  de- 
veloped the  law  which  holds  the  spheres  in  their 
courses.  The  public  speaker  who  relies  upon 
whi^  he  culls  from  books,  may  bring  from  them, 
now  and  then — ^give  him  time — feasts  for  his 
hearers;  but  the  stock  will  run  out,  and  he 
will  be  as  any  other  man.  But  let  him  go 
forth  strong  in  his  own  individual  power,  and 
the  genius  of  his  mind  will  prove  a  constant 
guide.  He  will  stand  up  burdened  with  pre- 
pared thoughts,  which  will  come  forth  more 
warm  and  more  energetic  because  they  are  the 
children  of  his  own  brain.  Place  him  within 
prison  walls,  he  will  find  words  that  will  go  out 
to  thrill  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  to  jostle 
the  world  !  Bunyan  had  power — Bishop  Simp- 
son and  Dr.  Dempster  have  power.  The  idea 
that  our  early  ministers  were  uneducated  is  er- 
roneous. School  education,  like  Peter,  they  had 
little  of;  but  the  education  of  the  mind  was  a 
qualification  most  of  them  possessed.  They 
came  in  contact  with  the  hydra-headed  isms  of 
their  day,  and  ^fter  tilting  a  few  years  with 
these,  it  were  a  wonder  if  they  did  not  become 
men. 

But  to  power  the  minister  should  also  add 
knowledge ;  and  no  school  is  better  than  that  of 
observation.  A  Methodist  preacher  should  go 
through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open  1  Many 
professors  in  German  colleges — may  I  add 
American? — can  tell  the  dress  and  manners,  to 
the  slightest  minutiae,  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
who  know  little  of  the  manners  and  customs 
around  them.  They  shut  themselves  up  with 
their  books,  and  know  little  of  the  real  world. 
At  a  Conference  in  1860,  Bishop  Janes  remarked 
that  he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  Methodist 
preacher  who  was  ignorant  of  the  doings  of 


Garibaldi,  at  that  time  in  Italy,  when  he  ma 
taking  Naples  for  Victor  Emmanuel. 

But,  most  of  all,  the  preacher  needs  skill — ^he 
must  know  how  to  use  his  knowledge.  Many  a 
speaker  who  has  fine  thoughts  fails  because  he 
lacks  the  power  of  expression.  Of  what  avail  is 
a  costly,  polished,  silver-mounted  rifle  if  the 
barrel  be  a  little  bent?  Style  is  almost  every 
thing.  Manner  is  offcen  not  only  a  substitute 
for  matter,  but  matter  itsell  How  many  a  'cute 
tone  that  could  in  no  manner  be  printed  haa 
brought  out  the  cheers  I  In  our  popular  works 
commonplace  ideas  are  painted  in  such  colon 
we  are  delighted.  A  common  event,  as  the 
coming  of  a  storm,  the  pouring  of  the  waterfall, 
the  Tiding  on  a  river,  has  won  us  with  the  beauty 
of  description.  We  have  heard  eloquent  men 
thrill  an  audience  by  quoting  a  familiar  line,  as, 

"  He  dies,  the  Friend  of  nnoen  diet !" 
The  preacher  may  well  pray,  with  Byron, 
"  0  that  I  could  wreak  my  thoughts  upon  expresrion !" 

The  man  of  thought  and  information,  who  can 
speak  only  in  rough,  rash  language,  comes  into 
company  and  is  passed  by ;  while  another,  who 
talks  of  what  he  knows  in  an  easy  manner,  wiH 
please  all  around  him.  Fine  talk  is  not  always 
capability — the  parrot  can  talk.  But  in  vain 
the  minister's  knowledge  if  he  can  not  give  easy 
expression  to  his  thoughts ;  and  those  hours  are 
not  wasted  which  are  spent  by  the  minister  in 
learning  to  speak  well.  Many  a  splendid  man 
proves  a  failure  from  some  slight  defect.  Many 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  entering  the  pulpit 
with  no  determination  as  to  the  subject  of  the 
day — they  wait  the  inspiration  of  the  hour  to 
suggest  a  subject.  There  are  times  and  occa- 
sions when  God,  for  special  purposes,  directs  the 
mind  of  the  preaoher  to  a  particular  subject; 
but  to  rely  upon  this  inspiration  is  to  be  a  pul- 
pit slattern.  This  is  making  a  desecration  of 
inspiration.  Robert  Hall  said  the  first,  second, 
and  third  requisite  for  the  pulpit  is  preparation. 

"  From  the  day  when  I  began  to  feel  impres- 
sions of  duty,"  a  certain  minister  says  in  his  ex- 
perience, *'  I  began  to  make  every  thing  bend  to 
the  one- great  purpose.  I  was  young  and  un- 
taught, and  no  person  need  wonder  if  I  accepted 
many  erroneous  notions.  I  intended  to  become 
wholly  devoted  to  one  work.  I  carefuDy  ab- 
stained from  all  reading  that  did  not  treat  di- 
rectly upon  religious  subjects.  All  my  reading 
was  of  this  one-sided  nature.  When  the  time 
drew  near  that  I  should  make  preparation  to 
enter  the  work,  I  made  known  my  hopes  and 
desires  to  my  class-leader.  He  was  a  prominent 
man  in  political  and  editorial  life,  and  had  withal 
a  warm  Christian  soul.    In  the  course  of  con- 
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versation  one  afternoon  I  informed  him  of  my 
coane  of  reading.  He  objected  to  it  at  once. 
'Soch  a  coarse/  said  he,  'will  lead  to  one-idea- 
ism.  In  these  days  a  minister,  or  any  one  how- 
ever, that  would  have  influence,  must  be  a  man 
of  general  intelligence.  The  preacher  will  need 
this  intelligence  in  the  pulpit,  but  much  more  in 
social  life ;  besides,  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
mind  to  graap  all  knowledge.' 

"  Upon  this  hint  I  thenceforth  acted.  From 
that  day  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  world  of 
intelligence  beyond  my  search.  I  allow  myself 
to  be  ignorant  of  few  subjects  that  are  lawful 
for  a  minister  to  imderstadid;  and  whenever  I 
find  somewhat  beyond  my  knowledge,  I  go  about 
like  an  inquisitive  Yankee,  learning  as  faai  as 
I  can.  1  read  all  kincb  of  books  that  are  not 
immoral  or  nonsensical.  If  I  sit  down  with  a 
physician,  I  am  at  home  in  allopathy,  homeop- 
athy, or  senseopathy.  In  political  matters,  and 
afiairs  of  the  great  world — its  geography  and 
cvery-day  history — I  expect  to  keep  posted.  In 
literature  I  feel  at  home. 

"  This  was  one  lesson  I  learned ;  suffer  me  to 
refer  to  another.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
years'  traveling  I  saw  several  popular,  oratorical 
preachers  who  could  do  nothing  but  preach: 
they  almost  entirely  omitted  the  work  of  a 
Methodist  preacher.  The  course  of  these  men 
threw  me  into  the  opposite  extreme.  I  con- 
dnded  it  was  not  much  matter  how  a  man 
preached  if  he  paid  good  attention  to  all  other 
duties.  In  exalting  pastoral  visiting  I  forgot 
the  importance  of  preaching.  My  sermons 
were  generally  impromptu  harangues,  and  yet 
all  the  time  I  was  grumbling  about  my  poor 
appointments,  and  vexed  that  I  did  not  succeed. 
I^Widing  elders  got  my  ill  will,  while  all  the 
time  it  was  myself  needed  flagellation.  At 
last  J.  y .  Watson,  in  a'  series  of  articles  in  the 
North-Weetem  on  Ministerial  qualification, 
penned  this  sentence:  'After  all,  it  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  preacher  to  preach.  His  great 
commission  embodies  this  idea;  and  while  pas- 
toral visiting  and  such  like  works  are  incidental, 
to  preach  is,  after  all,  the  great  woric  of  those 
called  of  God.' 

"  Why,  I  asked  myself,  had  I  never  looked  at 
the  matter  in  this  light  before?  I  had  wasted, 
at  least  as  far  as  myself  was  concerned,  five  or 
six  years  as  a  'hewer  of  wood'  in  the  mere 
drudgeries  of -circuit  work,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  realized  that  to  preach  was  to  be  my 
first  aim." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  preachers.  Those 
who  preadi  from  the  head;  they  are  logical 
and  generally  sensible,  but  cold  and  perfect 
as  ice  statues.    You  might  as  well  listen  to  a 


statue  reading  the  examples  of  Euclid.  Those 
who  preach,  as  the  saying  goes,  from  the  heart; 
there  is  zeal,  and  warmth,  and  pathos,  but 
often  it  is  the  warmth,  and  zeal,  and  pathos 
of  a  £anatio — "Sound  signifying  nothing" — 

"  Ocean  icto  tempest  wronght 
To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly  "— • 

a  mountain  trembling  at  the  issue  of  a  mouse. 
The  true  preacher;  he  strikes  out  thoughts 
from  the  brain,  deep  thoughts,  studied  thoughts, 
logical  thoughts,  religious  thoughts,  and  sends 
these  to  the  tongue  by  way  of  the  warm  blood 
of  the  heart,  theuce  to  issue  upon  listening  ears 
glowing,  radiant,  impulsive,  sometimes  sublime.  - 
The  preaching  of  such  a  one  is  zealous,  logical, 
and  warm. 

We  turn  next  to  some  thoughts  upon  prepa- 
ration for  the  pulpit.  Originality,  pure  and 
simple,  none  of  us  can  lay  claim  to.  The  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas  has  never  been  established ; 
we  must  receive  all  we  have  from  without. 
Originality  generally  finds  its  sphere  in  adjust- 
ing to  the  best  advantf^  the  truths  we  learn 
from  the  outer  world.  The  line  between  origin- 
ality and  plagiarism  caif  never  be  definitely 
defined.  There  is  no  limit-line  which  we  may 
approach  without  danger  of  going  over.  The 
truest  guide  we  may  find  in  this  matter  is  our 
own  good  sense.  Most  thoughts  or  sermons 
come  from  hints  received,  which  we  work  out 
into  different  or  fuller  form. 

"I  get  my  sermons,"  says  one,  "from  all 
sources.  The  other  day  I  was  reading  an  arti- 
cle in  Blackwood  on  Religious  Memoirs.  The 
article  asserted  that  these  memoirs  always  rely 
for  most  of  their  interest  upon  the  happy  death 
of  the  subject.  The  writer  went  on  to  show 
that  the  Christian  life  is  of  more  importance 
than  a  happy  death.  From  this  hint  at  once 
a  useful  sermon  took  form  in  my  mind— topic: 
The  Christian  Life.  I.  The  lift  of  the  Christian 
is  more  important  than  his  death.  II.  In  what 
does  a  noble  Christian  life  consist?  III.  Motives 
to  this  life.  Here  was  the  sermon.  I  set  to 
work  looking  for  a  text,  and  chose,  '  The  life  1 
now  live  I  live  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.' " 

We  find  here  two  facts:  had  this  preacher 
never  read  Blackwood  he  would,  doubtless,  never 
have  preached  that  sermon;  there  was  little 
plagiarism,  for  he  received  but  the  one  hint-^ 
Ihe  life  is  of  more  importance  than  the  death. 
As  in  this  instance,  so  in  all  others — ^the  elabo- 
ration and  filling  up  must  be  dons  by  each 
man  for  himself.  The  world,  with  its  books, 
and  sermons,  and  thought,  is  open  every-where 
to  every  man.  All  these  things,  books,  sermons, 
libraries,  whatever  you  will,  are  but  piles  of 
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debrU,  from  which  diligent  men  may  bring  forth 
pure  gold. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  borrowers.  One 
from  the  cyclopedia  will  borrow  what  he  deems 
a  fine  sketch,  which  in  the  pulpit  he  will  strive 
to  fill  out  into  a  sermon.  Another  will  take  a 
sermon  entire,  and,  committing  it  to  memory, 
recite  it  verbatim.  Another — and  this  one 
belongs  to  a  numerous  class — ^is  of  those  who 
shine  as  orators,  men  who  bring  us  glittering 
generalities  instead  of  the  Oospel.  They  search 
for  beautiful  scraps  of  poetry,  for  passages  from 
Beecher,  from  Bascom,  from  the  newspapers, 
from  the  noted  preachers,  some  even  from  the 
last  novel,  and  laying  these  silver  blocks  into 
beautiful  mosaic  give  us  gorgeous  declamation, 
starry  scintillations,  rockety  flights,  and  Sum- 
mer-cloud fancies.  Beautiful,  very  beautiful 
sermons  these,  but  of  what  avail?  These  men 
draw  a  crowd,  but  what  else  do  they  ever  ac- 
complish? All  these  fearfully  wrong  them- 
selves. The  evil  lies  in  two  results:  First,  the 
preacher  will  take  little  interest  in  his  recita- 
tions. They  will  become  stale  and  soulless. 
And  who  of  us  does  not  know  what  a  dreary 
place  the  pulpit  becoTnes  when  we  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  we  discuss?  These  men 
glitter  for  a  while,  then  fag  and  fade.  When 
youthful  vigor,  and  fancy,  and  eloquence  are 
gone,  and  nothing  is  left  the  unfortunate  one 
but  the  dead,  borrowed  bones,  he  will  wake  up, 
alas!  too  late,  to  the  truth  that  his  mind  has 
become  a  vapid  blank,  a  husk,  and  he  is  fit 
only,  as  Bishop  Janes  says,  with  retired  busi- 
ness men  to  go  up  to  heaven  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. There  is  an  originality  and  freshness 
about  one's  own  thoughts,  provided  not  too 
often  repeated,  that  is  exhilarating  to  the  mind. 
The  man  who  rises  burdened  with  these  will 
feel  a  glow  which  will  be  like  an  inspiration. 
And  who  does  not  know  that  mind-power,  like 
muscular,  is  developed  by  exercise?  A  poet  of 
genius  may  get  the  weight  of  gold  upon  his 
wings,  and,  trembling  earthward,  sink  into  the 
dust  to  be  forgotten.  If  we  wish  the  mind  to 
accomplish  great  things  we  must  take  hold  of 
great  things  till  equal  to  them.  Still  water 
stagnates.  Let  the  preacher  commence  to  rely 
upon  cyclopedias,  books  of  sermons,  or  even 
upon  his  own  old  sermons,  and  what  is  there 
to  give  him  any  increase  of  mental  power? 
He  does  no  thinking,  others  have  thought  for 
him ;  he  produces  no  new  thoughts  or  combina- 
tions of  thought;  he  finds  these  as  he  does  his 
coat — ready  made.  Better  to  rely  on  one's  own 
efforts  than  upon  cyclopedias. 

I  did  design  at  this  point  to  enter  somewhat 
upon  the  subject  of  reading  sermons,  but  if  we 


have  observed  correctly,  the  practice  of  reading 
is  being  abated  in  the  Church,  at  least  we  find 
few  in  the  Methodist  Church  who  are  so  for- 
getful of  nature  and  the  power  of  the  eye  and 
the  influence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  hour— 
not  on  matter  but  on  manner — as  to  bind  them- 
selves to  a  written  manuscript. 

No  more  now  upon  this  matter;  but  there  is 
another  practice  I  dislike  more  than  reading — 
that  compromise  between  reading  and  preach- 
ing which  seems  to  be  quite  generally  adopted 
by  our  young  men — ^the  using  of  notes  in  the 
pulpit.  It  would  be  far  better,  I  think,  to  read 
entire  or  to  speak  without  notes  than  to  adopt 
this  mongrel  manner,  which  has  all  the  faults 
of  the  other  two  manners  with  faults  of  its  own, 
while  it  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the  other 
styles.  I  have  no  fine  scruples  here;  it  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  taste  and  effectiveness,  and 
upon  this  ground  alone  would  I  rest  a  plea.  I 
never  heard  an  effective  preacher  who  relied 
upon  notes.  Amid  a  glow  of  extemporaneous 
oratory  a  speaker  will  coma  to  a  dead  halt 
while  looking  to  his  paper  for  a  new  clew,  and 
when  well  on  the  wing  again  the  afllatus  will 
fail,  and  down  sweeps  the  orator  for  a  new 
start;  and  the  down-coming  is  not  a  graoefol 
curve,  but  is  as  the  fall  of  a  broken-winged 
bird.  There  are  few  sketches  of  sermons  of 
proper  length  but  can  easily  be  committed  to 
memory  when  once  a  person  has  acquired  the 
habit.  With  notes  the  shoulders  are  bent,  the 
voice  pressed,  the  manner  stiff,  while  from  habit 
the  eye  is  turned  downward  in  search  of 
thought.  Without  notes  the  body  is  erect,  the 
voice  full  and  sustained,  the  manner  natural,  and 
when  the  soul  onoe  gets  on  wing  th^e  are  no 
paper  trammels  to  bring  it  down  from  its  flight. 
Away  with  this  stooping  heresy!  I  have 
heard  many  of  our  beet  preachers  with  notes 
and  without  them;  under  these  different  cir- 
cumstances it  were  not  easy  to  tell  that  it  was 
one  and  the  same  person.  When  they  have 
preached  without  notes  congregations  have 
been  elated;  when  with  notes  people  have 
yawned.  If  I  were  to  name  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  crying  evil  of  the  Methodist  pulpit 
I  should  point  to  the  writing  upon  the  Bible, 
which  ought  to  be  written  upon. the  tablets  of 
the  mind.  There  should  never  be  less  prepara- 
tion or  fewer  notes,  but  more  committing  of 
leading  propositions,  leaving  the  wording  to  be 
suggested  by  the  warm  impulses  that  an  audi- 
ence and  the  greatness  of  one's  mission  inspires. 
When  the  outlines  of  a  discourse  are  well  fixed 
in  the  mind,  then  let  the  preacher  se^  his  in- 
spiration, or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  help 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.    Pursuing  such  a  oouzaey 
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the  thoughts  of  a  preacher  will  come  ilowing 
like  molten  silver  from  the  alembic  of  his  own 
brain.  The  first  and  great  rule  to  attain  elo- 
quence is  to  have  something  to  say.  The  ex- 
citement of  originality  and  the  impulses  of  the 
spirit  will  strike  out  sparks  from  the  mind  that 
will  astonish  the  speaker  and  give  him  ever 
repeated  new  strength  to  grapple  with  subjects 
fitting  the  pulpit.  Pursuing  such  a  course  the 
preacher  will  feel  that  he  is  growing  in  mental 
stature  every  year,  and  will  feel  when  gray 
hairs  begin  to  whiten  his  brow  that  he  is  yet 
young,  and  renewing  his  strength,  like  the 
eagle,  will  live  on  as  a  man  of  life  and  thought. 
I  desire  to  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
thoughts  upon  the  proper  subjects  of  preach- 
iog.  When  we  go  to  hear  preaching  propriety 
would  suggest  that  the  preacher  should  preach 
us  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  expect  to  hear  the 
,.  Gospel  at  the  lyceum.  Too  often  the  lyceum 
and  the  pulpit  come  togethef.  We  do  expect 
to  hear  the  (Jospel  from  the  pulpit.  Our  ex- 
pectations are  not  always  realized,  however. 
When  we  deeire  lectures  upon  philosophy  we 
go  to  the  proper  place;  we  go  to  church  to  be 
taught  the  way  of  life.  Mere  worldly,  scientific 
lectures  we  deem  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit;  as 
much  out  of  place  as  wit  at  a  funeral,  or  dogs 
at  church,  or  Church  members  at  a  dance. 
What  do  we  esteem  the  Gospel  to  be?  A  pres- 
entation of  hope  through  the  Redeemer  to  our 
troubled,  storm-tossed  souls.  There  is  no  theme 
80  befitting  the  pulpit  as  Christ.  Not  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  continual  change  rung  on 
that  dear  name,  but  that  he  shall  be  the  cen- 
tral point  around  which  other  incidental  truths 
may  gather.  Look  into  the  heavens  on  a 
moonlight  night.  The  stars  shine  in  their 
beauty.  Pleiades  and  Orion  sparkle  upon  us 
as  upon  Job  in  days  of  old.  And  the  gem*set 
milky-way  spreads  its  broad  thoroughfeure  over 
the  gorgeous  expanse.  Amid  all  this  the  silver 
moon  is  the  central  figure.  It  would  be  all 
somber  and  monotonous  were  every  thing  but 
the  moon  to  disappear.  We  have  the  twink- 
ling stars,  but  all  is  mellowed  by  the  dim  and 
solemn  light  of  the  moon's  silver  beams.  Round 
the  heavens  that  overarch  the  pulpit  stars  of 
religious  truth  shine  out  gems  of  truth  and 
golden  precept,  but  all  should  be  mellowed  by 
the  reflections  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
"  One  star  alone  of  all  the  train 
Can  catch  the  sinner's  wandering  eye." 

A  man  of  orthodox  views,  and  yet  not  a  ppo- 
fessor  of  religion,  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
Mr.  Cotting,  a  preacher  of  the  Parker  school. 
This  man  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  I  love  to  hear 
Mr.  Cotting,  and  should  go  to  the  hall  often  if 


he  would  only  call  his  discourses  lectures;  but 
to  call  such  stuff  the  Gospel  is  nonsense." 
Whenever  the  people  heard  Cicero  they  went 
away  praising  the  orator;  when  they  heard 
Demosthenes  they  flew  out  crying,  "Let  us 
fight  Philip!"  When  Patrick  Henry  delivered 
the  speech  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  the  crack  speech  of  the  school  readers, 
instead  of  cheers  there  ran  over  the  room  in 
murmurs,  like  whispered  thunder,  "To  arms!  to 
arms !"  So  should  the  preacher  exalt  not  him- 
self, but  the  Savior.  When  we  go  to  the  ob- 
servatory we  do  not  go  to  view  and  admire  the 
telescope,  but  through  its  aid  to  see  the  brill- 
iant stars.  What  is  the  minister  but  a  man 
of  dust,  whose  finger  should  point  to  the  day- 
spring?  There  are  many  sermons  that  would 
be  vastly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
religion.  It  is  not  theatrical  clap-trap,  it  is 
not  an  exhibition  of  sky-rockets  that  brings 
permanent  congregations  and  saves  souls.  It 
is  deep,  sincere,  intelligent  earnestness,  and  a 
worthy  subject  that  can  win  our  hearts.  Nor 
do  we  need  one  Gospel  for  the  poor  and  another 
for  the  rich.  Sinners  are  sinners,  with  the 
same  wicked  hearts  driving  them  downward, 
whether  they  are  besmutted  with  coal  dust  or 
glitter  with  gold.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry  nor  royal  pill-box.  The  mind  of  the 
plow-boy  and  that  of  the  noble  must  alike 
grapple  with  calculations  ere  they  are  geometri- 
cians, and  the  medicine  that  heals  a  beggar  is 
requisite  to  heal  a  king.  All  must  alike  sit 
learning  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  while  Christ 
and  the  balm  of  Gilead  are  central  themes, 
mere  harangues  are  not  sulficient.  In  this  day, 
when  the  thoughts  and  influences  of  A.  J. 
Davis  and  Parker  are  rife,  and  sometimes  ram- 
pant, mere  exhortations  will  not  do.  Why  is 
it  that  new  schemes,  like  Mormonism  and  spirit- 
ualism, find  ready  adherents?  It  has  been 
because  our  preaching  has  been  of  the  staid, 
stereotyped  kind  upon  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  the  joys  of  heaven, 
while  those  fundamental  truths  upon  which  an 
orthodox  stability  is  based  have  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  people.  Our  people  should  be  led 
to  think.  Every  new  ism  that  comes  up  suc- 
ceeds by  presenting  plausible  theories  which  have 
no  foundation.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
only  led  to  the  one  great  truth,  that  facts  and 
experience  are  the  truest  test  of  truths  and  not 
our  fancies,  then  they  would  the  sooner  see  the 
fallacy  of  these  fine-spun  theories.  Should  not 
our  preachers,  in  the  warm  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
present  deep  foundational  truths  and  not  always 
merely  good  love-feast  talk?  The  revivalist 
has,  by  his  own  proceedings,  argued  himself  into 
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the  belief  that  sensational  revival-preacbing  is 
the  only  true  kind.  There  are  two  views.  I 
stand  before  a  congregation.  This,  I  think, 
may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  address  some  of 
them.  Some  of  them  may  never  hear  another 
Gospel  se^on.  Shall  I  not  preach  as  though 
it  were  my  last?  Again,  the  congregation  be- 
fore me  have  crude  notions.  There  are  many 
things  in  faith,  in  their  views  of  life,  that  hin- 
der them  from  taking  a  proper  course.  The 
young  are  before  me  who  are  forming  religious 
characters.  If  I  exhort  this  congregation  in 
revival  style  it  may  be  more  eflfective  to-day, 
but  these  exhortations  must  be  ever  repeated. 
I  must  follow  the  people  through  every  trial, 
and  exhort  them  to  shun  this  evil  or  that  error. 
May  I  not  better  give  them  comprehensive 
views  of  Scripture  truths  which  shall  serve 
them  as  an  abiding  safeguard?  The  first  of 
these  views  is  fit  for  revivalists  and  revival 
times;  the  last  for  the  pastor  in  his  regular 
ministrations.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful minister  of  the  Cross.  May  there  be  a 
numerous  company  of  theml 


HOT  POB  US. 


BY    LVBLLA    CLABK. 


"  Not  for  as  the  times  of  fallness  in  that  record  fair 
and  new ; 

They  who  sit  where  black  clouds  gather  never  feel  the 
falling  dew ; 

Still  for  us  the  fatal  Talor,  still  for  us  the  strife  and 
pain; 

Life  is  brief;  what  doth  it  profit  that  our  loss  be  some- 
time gain  ? 

Not  for  us  the  harvest  sunshine,  and  the  ealm  of  Sum- 
mer peace; 

We  who  sow  in  blood  and  anguish  shall  not  reap  the 
rich  increase." 

Speaking  thus,  I  saw  beside  me  how  a  late  rose,  frail 
and  fair, 

Spread  in  sweet  faith  all  its  petals  to  the  chill  Septem- 
ber air; 

While  one  answered,  calmly  smiling,  pointing  where 
the  setting  sun 

Lighted  still  the  distant  mountains,  while  the  vales  were 
chill  and  dun, 

"Here  we  two  sit  in  the  shadow — but  the  compensa- 
tion 's  clear —  * 

Wait  our  brothers  for  the  morning  only  half-way  round 
the  sphere. 

Know  you  not  the  Summer  harvest  is  the  growth  of 
buried  grain  ? 

And  that  all  serenest  gladness  is  the  birth  of  rarest 
pain? 

Know  you  not  how  many  chieftains  in  each  fatal  siege 
must  fall 

Ere  at  last,  with  shouts,  the  victors  seal*  the  frowning 
castle  wall? 


Life  is  brief,  yet  how  shall  mortals  bargiun  what  thatt 

UfeshaUbe? 
At  the  best  a  lost  drop  seeking  still  the  vast,  eternal 

sea — 
Shall  that  small  drop  drip  unnoticed  down  some  cavern 

dark  and  low  7 
Or.  a  jewel,  shine  resplendent  in  the  radiant  Summer 

bow? 

Duty  done  with  valiant  purpose,  naught  remains  for  me 

or  you ; 
Knowing  that  through  all  confusions  God  will  keep  the 

balanoe  true. 
Let  us  be  content  then ;  for.  since  each  is  but  a  part  of 

all. 
What  at  last  will  be  the  difference  whether  we  shall  rise 

or  fall? 

What  does  he  with  vain  distinctions  of  the  greater  and 
the  less, . 

Who  beholds  the  secret  order  of  our  aimless  restless- 
ness? 

What  does  He  who,  through  the  ages,  scans  beginning, 
middle,  end, 

With  our  selfish  reservations  hoping  payment  while  we 
lend? 

If  He  robe  one  race  in  sackcloth,  one  shall  still  in  honor 
shine ; 

If  He  grind  one  generation,  shall  the  next  not  drink  the 
wine? 

Though  some  shining  threads  of  silver  through  his  fate- 
ful fabric  flow, 

Figures  dipped  in  dyes  of  darkness  in  the  shifting  pat- 
tern grow. 

In  the  building  of  the  ages  now  and  then  a  stone  will 

fall. 
Crushing  half  a  groaning  million,  but  the  rest  will  raise 

the  wall ; 
And  how  many  will  remember,  in  the  joy  of  peaceful 

years. 
How  we  laid  our  block  securely  with  cement  of  blood 

and  tears; 

For  in  all  time's  contradictions  never  die  the  brave  and 

true: 
He  who  gives  his  life  a  ransom,  in  the  ransomed  lives 

anew; 
He  who  falls  for  fallen  freedom,  howsoever  low  he  lies, 
Shall  not  fail  of  resurrection  in  the  glory  of  her  rise. 

See  the  mountains,  still  and  stately — gray  old  granite, 

grim  with  scars — 
Through  a  million  fiery  ages  struggUng  up  to  reach  the 

stars; 
What  was  all  their  earthquake  passion,  all  the  tumult 

of  tlieir  pain, 
To  the  grandeur  of  their  calmness,  to  the  glory  of  their 

gain? 

What  are  all  our  selfish  strivings,  all  our  commonplace 

contents,  ' 

All  our  petty  plans  of  progress  in  the  face  of  such 

events  ? 
What  need  now  of  worldly  wisdom,  song  of  poet,  word 

of  sage? 
Silent  do  your  deeds  of  daring — God  is  speaking  throogfa 

the  age." 
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"T  WONDER  why  our  preacher  do  n't  get 

-L  married." 

This  remark  had  passed  more  than  one  pair 
of  lips  daring  his  ''first  year/'  and  now  that  he 
was  returned  to  ns,  it  was  uttered  with  more 
interest  than  ever.  We  were  tired  of  having 
the  parsonage  rented.  A  class  of  anxious,  wor- 
rying people  lacked  a  safe  reservoir  for  their 
complaints.  Good,  motherly  souls  felt  that  one 
oatlet  of  kind  thinking  and  doing  was  shut  up 
while  the  minister  had  no  wife,  to  be  helped 
over  hard  places,  and  no  children  to  wear  out 
httle  socks  and  jnnafores,  and  devour  doughnuts 
and  choice  apples. 

Why  had  n't  he  attended  to  this  matter 
sooner?  He  was  old  enough — ^not  far  from 
thirty,  certainly — good  enough,  fine  looking 
enough,  to  please  any  reasonable  girl.  The 
gossips  had  given  the  subject  due  attention, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Perhaps  a  certain  gay 
lady,  a  lawyer's  wife,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
could  have  enlightened  them.  Let  us  listen  to 
her. 

"Why,  Carrie,  I  thought  when  I  was  here 
before  you  were  going  to  have  that  dominie — 
what  was  his  name?    Cold — ,  Cold —  " 

"  Coldon.  0,  that  was  only  a  little  flirtation  I 
Let  's  see — six — seven  years  ago,  was  n't  it? 
Harry,  Harry,  mamma  '11  give  you  to  the  black 
man  if  you  do  n't  stop  pulling  Doodie's  ears.  I 
do  n't  remember  what  we  did  ^quarrel  about — 
some  little  thing — 0  yes,  going  to  a  dance.  He 
was  too  mopy  and  bookish  for  me,  though. 
Great  minister's  wife  I'd  make,"  glancing  at 
her  gay,  pretty  self  in  a  large  mirror. 

That  was  her  view  of  the  matter.  His  was 
given  only  once— upon  a  lonely  Autumn  night, 
sitting  by  his  invalid  sister  in  the  old  home. 
He  drew  aside  a  vail,  and  gentle,  tender  tears, 
and  weary,  heavy  tears  fell  like  the  dull  No- 
vember rain  upon  a  grave.  What  if  she  were 
nn worthy,  he  had  robed  her  with  the  sacred 
vestments  that  belong  to  the  ideal  of  a  pure, 
noble  man,  and  a  part  of  his  life  was  laid  in 
that  grave.  You  echo  her  last  sentence,  do 
you?  "Great  minister's  wife!"  Carrie  Delmont 
had  what  Coldon  lacked,  the  sparkling  wine  of 
animal  life — gayety — vivacity.  She  had  energy 
enough,  too,  and  with  grace  to  renew,  and  pu- 
rify, and  develop  the  truth  and  earnestness  of 
her  soul,  she  might  have  made  her  life-history 
more  noble — his  more  joyous. 

When  your  jnrarm,  vital,  social  men  find  their 
first  fall  cargo  of  love  and  hope  dashed  upon 


tho  rocks,  after  a  few  days  of  bitterness  they 
gather  the  fragments  from  the  beach  and  put  to 
sea  again,  and,  ten  chances  to  one,  they  set 
vigorously  about  getting  the  very  name  they 
execrate — ^flirt.  When  your  still,  serious  men 
meet  with  a  similar  mishap,  they  suffer  more 
deeply,  endure  more  quietly,  and  decide  more 
firmly,  that  women  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Then 
they  wed  business  or  books. 

Our  friend  Coldon  found  no  canon  of  clerical 
celibacy  to  take  refuge  in.  His  friends  would 
insist  upon  another  venture  in  this  dubious  lot- 
tery. Yes,  our  minister  must  be  married — this 
was  the  Bellville  vote.  But  to  whom — that 
was  the  question.  We  '11  let  him  discuss  the 
matter  himself.  He  and  James  Bell  were  close 
friends.  One  evening  they  were  sitting  together 
in  Coldon's  study. 

"  A  queer  notion  some  of  these  folks  are  get- 
ting about  me,"  said  the  minister,  balancing  his 
chair  on  its  hind  legs  and  resting  his  feet  upon 
the  rim  of  the  stove.  *'  They  're  talking  to  me 
every  few  days  about  getting  married.  I  do  n't 
know  but  they  '11  have  the  thing  all  arranged 
before  I  know  it." 

"  That  would  save  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  I 
suppose  you  think,"  said  Bell. 

"  I  should  n't  fancy  the  arrangement,  though. 
I  'd  rather  attend  to  the  courtship  myself  than 
leave  it  to  a  committee." 

"  Whom  do  they  think  of  marrying  you  to?" 

**  Ann  Maria  Hall  is  talked  of  for  me,"  said 
Coldon,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Well,  are  you  going  to  have  her?" 

"  0,  I  do  n't  know.  Got  to  have  somebody, 
I  suppose.  Ann  Maria  's  a  good,  efficient  girl. 
You  know  she  always  goes  ahead  in  the  Sol- 
diers' Aid  Society,  and  in  missionary  collecting, 
and  tract  distributing,  and  all  that." 

"  Well,  Coldon,  as  you  do  n't  happen  to  be 
either  a  hospital  of  sick  soldiers,  or  a  missionary 
or  tract  sQiiety,  there  may  possibly  be  other 
considerations." 

"  Mrs.  Dunn  tells  me,"  said  the  minister  in  a 
half-indifferent  way,  like  a  boy  reciting  a  dull 
lesson,  *'  that  Ann  Maria  's  a  splendid  house- 
keeper— ^a  good  cook.  Mrs.  White  insists  that 
she  's  a  superb  economist,  an  important  qualifi- 
cation for  n  minister's  wife,  you  know.  Mrs. 
Wells  says  that  Ann  Maria  never  gets  into  any 
trouble  with  her  tongue— knows  how  to  mind 
her  own  business — a  bit  of  knowledge  that  lay- 
men's wives  may  or  may  not  have,  but  indis- 
pensable to  a  pastor's  wife." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  I  do  n't  know  as  I  can  do  any  better.  They 
all  seem  to  have  decided  that  she 's  the  one." 

"  And  they  '11  all  have  to  live  with  her,"  said 
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fiell,  arching  hia  browB  and  nodding  his  head 
significantly. 

Coldon  laughed.  "  Well,  James,  tell  me  what 
to  do." 

**  And  you  il  go  right  on  and  do  precisely  as 
you  choose." 

"Try  me  again.  Tell  me  what  you  think, 
any  way." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  'd  better  get  married 
and  put  an  end  to  this  everlasting  talk.  You 
can  't  look  at  a  girl  when  you  come  to  an  ex- 
clamation  point  in  your  sermon  but  the  possi- 
bilities and  probabilities  must  be  discussed  all 
next  week;  and  then  I  do  n't  think  any  man  's 
exactly  finished  without  a  good  wife.  You 
want  to  go  at  the  matter  religiously;  you  do  n't 
need  me  'to  tell  you  that.  *  A  good  wife  is  of 
the  Lord,'  and  like  all  other  mercies  must  be 
asked  for;  and  after  the  asking  you  need  n't  sit 
down  and  wait  for  some  modest,  sensible  woman 
to  come  and  offer  herself  to  you,  or  for  some 
self-constituted  committee  of  meddlers  to  march 
in  and  argue  you  into  a  sense  of  her  suitable- 
ness. So  much  for  my  firstly,  and  I  presume 
it 's  like  the  exordium  of  some  sermons,  entirely 
uncalled  for." 

"  You  're  inclined  to  be  practical,  I  see.  Gk) 
on." 

*'  Secondly,  then,  you  're  a  man,  and  do  n't 
want  to  marry  a  parcel  of  proprieties  or  a  bun- 
dle of  efficiencies,  but  you  want  a  live,  trUe- 
hearted  woman.  The  strong,  heavy  currents  of 
her  soul  must  run  in  the  same  direction  with 
yours — the  light,  eddying  surface-waves  di- 
rectly opposite  to  yours.  You  must  prefer  her 
to  all  the  women  in  the  world — ^you  can  't  for 
the  life  of  you  tell  why." 

"  You  speak  like  one  having  experience,"  said 
Coldon  smilingly. 

Bell  nodded.  "A  man  must  use  common- 
sense  in  these  matters." 

"  Some  people  who  are  accredited^ensible  act 
very  stupidly  in  such  affairs,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Come,  be  a  little  more  specific  in  your  direc- 
tions." Bell  looked  into  the  fire  musingly  a 
little  while.  "  You  *re  no  woman-worshiper," 
he  said  at  length.  -  ^*  As  I  said  before,  you  do  n't 
want  a  bunch  of  efficiencies,  already  weighed, 
measured,  and  inventoried,  for  y«u  to  count 
over  every  day.  You  want  a  woman  of  capa- 
bilities for  you  to  discover  and  bring  out,  and 
you  '11  have  a  feeling,  as  iiie  years  go  by,  '  I 
got  a  good  bargain  in  this  woman.  She  's  mine 
by  the  right  of  discovery.'  You  '11  have  that 
sense  of  comfort  a  man  would  have  if  he  'd 
bought  a  good,  fair  pasture  lot  and  found  a 
small  gold  mine  tucked  away  in  one  comer  of 
it.    You  're  inclined  to  work  too  steadily  and 


too  hard:  you  need  a  cheery,  chirpiag,'  sunshiny 
woman,  who  would  sing,  and  laugh,  and  be 
glad,  and  make  you  happy  and  rested  before 
you  know  it.  Of  course  if  she  had  common- 
sense  and  religion,  she  'd  know  when  to  be 
sedate  and  dignified.  You  'd  be  wonderfully 
improved,  and  would  last  at  least  ten  years 
longer  if  you  had  a  good  ration  of  sunshine  and 
gladness  every  day.  There  was  Qeorge  More; 
you  know  him.  He  was  our  pastor  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  Lorin  Smith  married  his  widow. 
She  's  one  of  your  workers — ^tough  and  elastic 
as  whalebone.  Well,  sir,  she  just  worked  More 
into  his  grave.  He  needed  relaxation  and  cheer- 
fulness, but  it  was  just  work,  work,  night  and 
day.  They  accompUshed  a  great  deal  for  the 
Church,  but  his  vitality  wore  out,  and  typhoid 
fever  finished  him.  She  was  very  kind — never 
crowded  him;  but  her  unresting  energy  would 
be  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  any  man  unless  he  was 
on  the  double  quick  every  minute.  She  has  the 
right  man  now.  Brother  Smith  '11  be  all  the 
better  for  the  lash;  but  I  verily  believe  if  you 
had  such  a  woman  you  'd  die  or  superannuate 
within  five  years." 

"  The  said  Ann  Maria  belongs  t^  this  species 
of  the  genus,"  said  Coldon  playfully,  "  to- wit,  the 
workers;  therefore,  unless  the  aforesaid  Coldon 
wishes  to  limit  his  term  of  ministerial  effort  he 
must  not  espouse  the  damsel  aforementioned." 

*'  Right,"  said  Bell,  helping  himself  to  an  ap- 
ple from  the  table. 

"  We  all  make  sad  mistakes,  you  know,"  said 
Coldon,  testing  the  mellowness  of  the  greening) 
with  his  thumb,  and  selecting  one. 

Bell  threw  his  apple^paring  into  the  fire. 
"Yes,  disastrous  ones;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Sir  Oracle  wiU  be  as  wise  for  him- 
self as  he  is  for  others.  My  opinion  is,  when  a 
man  has  come  to  full  age,  and  his  heart-gear  is 
sound  and  healthy,  these  matters  will  generally 
adjust  themselves;  but  after  a  disaster  or  two, 
and  a  few  years'  insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  he  '11  have  to  usa  his  reason  to  the 
best  advantage.    You  know* Elton?" 

"  Yes,  met  him  at  Conference." 

"  He  preached  for  us  two  years.  A  briUiant 
fellow — splendid  talents.  Every  body  was  com- 
pletely carried  away  with  him.  People  used  to 
say.  What  a  pity  he  had  such  a  plain  wife,  so 
inferior  to  him  1  There  was  no  end  to  the  shak- 
ing of  heads  about  it.  I,  of  course,  thought  as 
the  rest  did.  But  I  boarded  with  them  a  few 
weeks  one  Winter.  One  night  Elton  came  in 
in  a  regular  furor.  Good  old  father  Perkins 
had  been  giving  him  some  of  his  rough,  whole* 
some  counsel,  and  he  had  flared  up  about  it. 
He  was  n't  going  to  stand  it,  R6t  he.    He  knew 
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what  he  oould  do — and  then  he  proceeded  t% 
give  utterance  to  snndry  harsh  expressions  not 
found  in  the  Gospels.  When  he  had  cooled 
down  a  little,  Mrs.  Elton  spoke  so  quietly,  and 
kindly,  and  yet  so  strongly,  it  started  me  a  little. 
'  Mj  little  woman,'  thought  I,  '  the  folks  do  n't 
quite  understand  your  value  in  this  concern. 
You  're  the  balance-wheel  of  this  institution, 
anlesa  I  'm  mistaken.'  When  prayer  time  came, 
Elton  began  to  hang  back  a  little  and  look 
rather  sheepish,  but  she  juat  marched  him  up  to 
the  Bible,  which  lay  open  upon  the  stand,  to  a 
chapter  in  Peter  about  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing. He  read  and  asked  her  to  pray — he  did  n't 
feel  very  devotional  evidently.  Such  a  prayer 
as  she  made  I  They  'd  often  found  fault  with 
her  old-fashioned  prayers.  Now  she  took  hold 
of  the  case  with  a  strong  hand,  and  when  she 
got  to  the  amen,  Elton  began,  like  a  whipped 
child,  sobbing,  and  confessing,  and  the  next  day 
he  went  to  father  Perkins  and  asked  forgive- 
ness." 

A  rap  at  the  door  interrupted  Bell.  Coldon 
answered  it.  ;. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Doctor?    Walk  in." 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Colclon?  How  are  you? 
Bell,  you  here?  The  inseparables,  eh?  Glad 
you  come  in  to  bother  Coldon  now  and  then. 
He  needs  a  spry  little  wife^  to  buzz  about  his 
ears  and  pull  his  whiskers.  He  '11  study  him- 
self to  death  if  some  one  does  n't  look  after 
him.  Your  fire  feels  comfortable,  Mr.  Coldon," 
stretching  his  hands  over  the  stove  and  rubbing 
them  together. 

The  minister  placed  a  chair  near  the  fire. 
"Have  a  seat,  Doctor?" 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.  Can  't  stop 
a  moment.  Saw  a  light  as  I  was  going  by; 
thought  I  'd  drop  in.  Sort  of  miscellaneous 
committee,  sir.  To  stir  folks  up  generally.  One 
of  your  little  Sunday  school  chaps  is  down  witb 
diphtheria — 't  would  do  them  a  world  of  good 
if  you  'd  run  in  once  in  a  while.  Guess  none 
of  your  folks  have  been  in  except  Sarah  Denver; 
she 's  worth  a  nation  of  common  sick  visitors, 
though." 

Coldon  drew  his  memorandum-book  from  his 
pocket  in  an  energetic,  business-like  way.  "The 
name,  if  you  please,  Doctor." 

"Johnnie  O'Cam,  Canal -street." 

".Johnnie  O'Cam,  Canal-street,"^ repeated  the 
minister  slowly  as  he  wrote. 

"How  is  widow  Denver,  Doctor?"  asked 
Bell. 
%  *  "Poorly,  sir,  poorly  enough.  She  won't  last 
lohger  than  Spring.  Poor  Sarah !  it  'U  be  a  tre- 
mendous blow  for  her  when  the  old  lady  goes. 
But  then  she 's  as  brave  as  Bonaparte,  with  all 


her  meek  wajrg.  Stood  her  brother's  death  like 
a  major,  did  n't  she,  though?  You  remember, 
Coldon,  young  Captain  Denver  from  this  place, 
killed  at  Antietam?  A  noble  fellow.  A  man, 
every  inch  of  him.  They  thought  the  world  of 
each  other — ^her  only  brother,  you  see,  and  all 
their  dependence.  Wish,  Coldon,  your  Church 
members  were  all  like  her — there  'd  be  more  of 
a  chance  for  us  poor  fellows  outside.  When 
they  stand  up,  so  kind  of  strong  and  cheerful, 
through  all  sorts  of  trouble,  we  just  have  to 
own  up  there  's  something  in  it  after  all.  By 
the  way,  Coldon,  I  like  to  have  you  around 
among  my  patients.  You  seem  to  understand 
helping  them  out  of  spiritual  difficulties,  and 
the  medicine  takes  hold  better  when  the  mind 
is  easy,  and  then  you  an't  everlastingly  tinkei- 
ing  with  my  practi^,  as  if  you  understood  tho 
thing  better  than  I  do.  Wish  you  'd  drop  into 
widow  Denver's  occasionally.  S'pose  we  do  run 
you  pretty  hard  with  all  these  calls.  Take  care 
of  yourself  and  do  n't  let  'em  work  you  to  death. 
Good-night,  sir;  good -night.  Bell." 

His  awkward,  bustling  feet  clattered  down 
the  stairs.  The  hall-door  slammed,  and  the 
young  men  took  each  a  fresh  apple  and  posted 
himself  before  the  stove  as  before. 

"  These  doctors  get  a  great  knack  of  reading 
folks,"  said  Bell. 

"  Yes,"  said  Coldon,  "  and  that  reminds  me  of 
my  hearing  the  Doctor  and  his  wife  discuss  my 
case  the  other  day.  She  began  about  my  great 
need — ^a  wife,  and  brought  up  the  inevitable 
Ann  Maria.  The  Doctor  dissented  most  stub- 
bornly, declaring  that  she  would  kill  me  quicker 
with  her  go-ahead  than  he  could  with  his  pills. 
He  knew  the  girl  I  ought  to  have ;  but  before 
I  could  hear  the  name  one  of  those  great  boys 
of  his  came  roaring  into  the  room,  and  that  was 
the  last  of  it." 

"  Do  n't  v«u  remember  the  evening  last  week 
that  you  ^)ent  with  Ann  Maria?"  asked  Bell. 
"When  you  got  home  you  acted  as  if  you 
must  dispense  with  sleep  and  go  right  to  digging 
out  your  sermons.  I  understood  it.  She  'd 
been  conjugating  the  verb  'to  drive,'  in  her 
pretty,  persistent  way,  and  you  'd  caught  the 
spirit  and  thougfit  you  must  carry  it  through 
the  other  moods  and  tenses ;  and  that 's  about 
the  way  it  would  go  if  you  took  her  for  better 
or  for  worse." 

Four  months  later  James  Bell  sat  alone  one 
evening  in  Coldon's  study.  "How  's  this, 
George?"  he  said  with  mock  severity,  as  his 
friend  entered.  "  You  never  used  to  keep  me 
waiting  this  way.  Here  it  is  after  ten — bad 
hours  for  a  young  clergyman," 
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"  Whew  I  how  cold  it  is  I"  Coldon  stirred  the 
fire  till  it  crackled,  and  laughed,  and  danced  up 
the  pipe.  Then  he  went  to  the  table  and  gave 
the  lamp-wick  a  turn  that  sent  a  bright,  cheery 
light  through  the  room.  **  How  dismal  you  are 
here  I" 

Bell  laughed.  "  Have  you  been  where  it 's 
any  more  cheerful,  I  'd  like  to  know?" 

Coldon  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
put  his  feet  .upon  the  stove-hearth  for  a  few 
moments;  then,  turning  toward  Bell  with  a 
warmth  and  vivacity  unusual  in  him,  he  said: 
"The  thing's  settled,  James." 

"What?"  asked  Bell,,  in  mock  perplexity. 
"Has  Louis  Napoleon  concluded  to  recognize 
the  Confederate,  and  annex  the  Federal  States?" 

"Nonsense I  you  know  what  I  mean."  Col- 
don was  a  little  embarrass^,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "  You  know  where  I  've  been  this  even- 
ing." 

"I  know  you  've  been  quite  assiduous  in 
your  attentions  to  the  sick  of  lat«." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Coldon,  "  it 's  all  arranged — 
the  day  set;  and  I  just  believe  that  in  getting 
Sarah  Denver  I  'm  getting  one  of  the  noblest, 
purest-hearted  women  that  breathe.  She  can 't 
lead  the  soprano,  nor  play  the  organ,  nor  cut  a 
great  figure ;  but  she 's  strong  and  true,  and  full 
of  hope  and  sunshine,  and  I  thank  the  good 
Father  that  I  've  found  it  out." 


LITTIiB  MUHIE. 


•  T    LTPIA   J.    CARPBIITBB. 


CovBR  her  grave  -with  violet  blooms, 

Tender  white  violets,  sweet  as  fair: 
Tell  the  winds  softly  to  whisper. 

If  they  are  wandering  there. 
Sweetly  .my  darling  is  sleeping 

Under  the  daisies,  white  as  snow  • 
We  planted  them  just  above  her,    " 

For  she  used  to  love  them  so. 
Precious  white  garments  laid  away, 

With  a  tress  of  her  golden  hair^ 
All  that  is  left  of  my  baby, 

Treasured  with  miserly  care. 
Sometimes  I  list  in  the  twilight 

For  the  patter  of  restless  feet; 
I  forget  my  little  Minnie 

Sleeps  under  the  daisies  sweet. 
Sometimes  in  dreams  she  is  with  me, 

And  I  waken  to  bitter  tears. 
When  I  know  I  must  wait  without  her, 

Through  th«  long  and  weary  years. 
Cover  her  grave  with  violet  blooms. 

Strew  white  blossoms  over  her  breast; 
tFnder  the  daisies  our  little  Minnie 

Takes  her  long  and  dreamless  rest. 


THB  STAB  OF  HOPR 


BT    BBV.   SAMUBL   aODFBBT,   A.B.,    B.  L. 


I  LOOSED  from  her  mooring  my  vessel  of  Ufa, 

To  steer  for  a  far-distant  haven; 
The  ocean  was  foaming  and  storm-clouds  were  rife. 

As  dark  as  the  wings  of  the  raven. 

As  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  my  frail  little  bark. 

And  thought  of  the  riches  she  carried, 
My  heart  froze  with  terror,  my  spirit  grew  dark, 

Lest  all  m  the  deep  should  be  buried. 

The  wealth  of  my  soul  was  stored  up  in  the  hold, 

And  gems,  as  the  price  of  admission — 
For  which  all  the  bliss  of  this  world  I  had  sold — 

To  pass  through  the  gates  of  elysian. 

Ah,  all  must  go  down  in  the  deep  of  despair, 

And  billows  of  horror  roll  o'er  me; 
For  the  eye  of  th«  storm  flashed  the  lightning's  red 
glare, 

And  the  terrible  gulf  lay  before  m«. 
The  darkness  grew  denser  and  curtained  the  air. 

Encircling  me  in  the  pavilion, 
Where  Death  on  his  pale  charger  galloped,  and  where 

Dark  Woe  sat  behind  on  his  pillion. 

Just  then  through  the  darkness  a  fissure  was  seen, 

And  a  star  flashed  its  light  o'er  the  ocean ; 
I  knew  it  was  Hope,  by  its  pure  silver  sheen, 

And  because  it  now  calmed  the  commotion. 
The  wild  tempest  softened  its  terrible  whirl 

To  the  zephyr  that  sighs  through  the  willow ; 
And  that  star  in  its  beauty  hung  out  as  a  pearl, 

Adorning  the  crest  of  the  billow. 

Now  rapturous  joy  took  my  heart  for  her  throne, 

And  thrilled  it  with  pleasing  emotion ; 
While  that  silvery  star  in  its  radiance  shone, 

Like  a  gem  on  the  breast  of  the  ocean. 

That  same  silver  star  led  the  magi  of  old 

To  the  place  of  the  great  Incarnation ; 
From  what  by  the  prophet  had  long  been  foretold, 

They  knew  't  was  the  gem  of  salvation. 

The  light  of  that  star  guides  my  bark  safely  on. 

And  soon  I  shall  enter  my  mooring; 
Where  sorrows  are  over  and  labor  is  done, 

Nor  false  lights  on  breakers  are  luring. 
Aloft,  where  the  emerald  gates  stand  ajar, 

Revealing  the  innermost  glory, 
I  '11  follow  the  light  of  that  beautiful  star, 

As  it  glides  through  the  azure  before  me. 
This  star  shall  not  vanish,  nor  in  the  least  fade. 

Till  my  feet  pass  the  diamond  portal, 
And  the  angel-Jehovah  shall  place  on  my  head 

A  crown,  all  whose  stars  are  immortal. 

There  reason  glows  godlike,  %nd  faith  turns  to  wings 

And  love  is  a  limitless  ocean. 
On  whose  bosom  the  spirit  may  glide  while  it  sings. 

Undisturbed  by  the  slightest  commotion. 

Hail  region  I  whence  darkness  is  banished  afar, 
And  clouds  from  the  blue  vault  are  driven ; 

Where  the  rays  of  that  radiant,  beautiful  star. 
Melt  into  the  sunlight  of  heaven. 
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THB  ULATIOH  OF  THE  THEATER  TO  MOBALS 
AHD  BELiaiOH. 


•  T   mST.    B.    H.    HADAL,    S.    S . 


TWO  or  three  yean  ago  the  country  was 
thrown  into  considerable  agitation  by  the 
publication  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Bellows,  of 
New  York,  before  the  Dramatic  Fund  Society 
of  that  city,  and  for  its  benefit.  The  object  of 
the  address  was  to  defend  the  theater,  and  to 
induce  people,  especially  the  religious,  to  coun- 
tenance and  encourage  it  by  becoming  its  regu- 
lar visitors.  We  do  not  mention  ibis  to  say 
how  strange  it  seemed  to  see  a  minister  of 
Christ  step  aside  from  his  work  of  building  up 
the  Church  to  assist  in  building  up  the  theater, 
but  only  because  we  think  that  tliis  gentleman, 
like  others  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  im- 
proper amusements,  has  misstated  the  questions 
inYolved,  and  hence  has  found  it  quite  easy  to 
prove  what  very  few  have  ever  doubted.  Dr. 
Bellows  sets  out  by  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  evangelical  Churches  generally  are  opposed 
to  all  amusements,  to  amusements  as  a  princi- 
ple, and  proceeds  to  show  that  this  principle 
belongs  necessarily  to  our  life — that  we  must 
have  amusements.  With  this  man  of  straw  to 
fight,  of  course  he  had  an  easy  triumph;  no 
one  doubts  the  necessity  of  amusements.  The 
true  question  is,  What  shall  be  the  character 
of  our  amusements?  which  of  the  various 
Amusements  of  the  day  may  we  participate  in? 
Is  the  theater,  as  we  have  it  at  present  among 
ns,  a  safe  and  proper  place  of  resort?  It  is 
true  another  question,  one  more  remotely  prac- 
tical, might  be  discussed;  namely.  Whether  or 
not  some  of  the  amusements  now  condemned 
by  the  Church  might  not  be  purified  and  thus 
made  lawful?  whether  the  theater  might  not 
be  so  managed,  so  reformed,  as  to  be  converted 
into  a  source  of  harmless  recreation?  But  the 
answer  of  this  would  by  no  means  settle  the 
other  questions.  The  reformation  of  a  bad 
man  might  make  him  a  suitable  companion  for 
the  virtuous,  but  from  this  we  could  not  infer 
that  it  would  be  right  to  associate  with  him 
before  his  reformation,  or  while  his  character 
was  doubtful. 

The  question  which  we  wish  to  discuss  is  not 
whether  the  theater  of  a  future  age  will  be 
good  and  worthy  of  the  Church's  sanction,  but 
whether  the  theater  of  this  age  Is  such  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  Church's  suffrage  and  sympa- 
thy. What,  then,  is  the  theater?  We  answer, 
The  theater  is  what  it  is  made  by  the  character 
of  .its  performances,  of  its  performers,  and  of  its 
attendants. 
First,  then,  what  is  the  stage  in  its  perform- 


ances? We  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Bellows's 
account  of  the  theater,  even  if  his  glowing  de- 
scription of  it  be  applied  to  one  from  which  all 
vice  has  been  removed.  We  can  not  place  the 
histrionic  profession  among  the  fine  arts,  nor 
do  we  consider  the  actor  an  artist.  True  art 
in  the  persons  of  her  heroes,  her  masters  of 
sculpture,  of  painting,  of  poetry,  and  the  like, 
not  only  makes  beauty  her  aim,  but  that  beauty 
is  always  projected  in  original  forms,  while  the 
actor,  however  well  he  may  represent  his  author, 
is  only  an  imitator,  a  skillful  one,  perhaps,  but 
still  merely  an  imitator,  working  after  an  ideal, 
not  of  his  own,  but  of  another.  And  if  you 
suppose  the  play  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
moral  taint,  and  the  stage  itself  from  evil  asso- 
ciations, you  are  still  not  listening  to  any  thing 
original,  but  to  what  you  might,  as  an  intelli- 
gent man,  have  read  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction at  home.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  author  the  better,  and 
when  we  sit  down  with  his  book,  nothing  be- 
tween us — ^between  his  spirit  and  ours — ^but  the 
words  9f  the  book,  are  we  not  in  a  much  better 
position  4to  lose  ourselves  in  his  great  thoughts 
and  catch  the  life  of  his  inspiration  than  when 
we  have  the  mimic  scenery  of  the  stage  and 
the  persons  and  dress  of  the  actors  before  us, 
and  are  trying  to  get  ourselves  cheated  into 
the  persuasion  that  what  we  might  profoundly 
feel  as  a  work  of  the  imagination  is  a  reality 
of  the  visible  world?  Is  not  this  like  looking 
at  objects  through  the  smoke  or  fog,  out  of 
mere  willfulness,  when  we  might  behold  them 
through  the  clear  atmosphere?  Well  might 
Coleridge  say  that  "  play  "  was  a  bad  name  for 
a  stage  performance;  that  so  far  from  being 
play  it  is  work,  hard  work,  both  to  the  actor  and 
the  spectator,  and  that  this  true  idea  of  the 
thing  is  preserved  in  the  word  "opera" — a 
name  used  to  designate  a  certain  class  of 
dramatic  firformances.  , 

But  our  supposition  of  a  pure  and  chaste 
dramatic  literature  is  a  supposition  merely. 
As  far  as  our  language  is  concerned,  even  its 
proudest  periods  and  noblest  specimens  are  not 
without  spot.  Hear  the  testimony  of  the  ele- 
gan^,  the  gifted,  the  pious  Hannah  More  in 
regard  to  the  greatest  dramatist,  if  not  the 
greatest  poet,  that  ever  lived.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  Shakspeare.  After  speaking  in  the 
most  exalted  terms  of  his  almost  superhuman 
genius,  his  hardly  less  than  miraculous  insight  to 
human  nature  in  every  shade  and  modification 
which  it  presents,  with  a  courage  and  a  truth- 
fulness equally  remarkable,  she  proceeds  to  say : 
"  But  with  these  excellences  the  works  of  this 
most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so  much  that 
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is  vulgar,  bo 'much  that  is  absurd,  and  bo  much 
that  is  impure;  so  much  indecent  levity,  false 
wit,  and  gross  description,  that  he  should  only 
be  read  in  parcels  and  with  the  nicest  selection. 
His  more  exceptionable  pieces  should  not  be 
read  at  all,  and  even  of  the  best  much  may  be 
omitted/' 

This  quotation  will  no  doubt  be  considered 
very  much  out  of  fashion,  desperately  behind 
the  age,  and  I,  perhaps,  shall  be  charged  with 
extreme  hardihood  or  extreme  folly  for  making 
it.  I  myself  confess  to  a  great  weakness  for 
the  Bard  of  Avon ;  but  with  all  my  reverence 
for  his  noble  creations,  I  still  agree  with  Han- 
nah More,  and  hold  that  no  one  ought  even 
to  read  Shakspeare  till  he  is  of  age  and  virtue 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  gather  the  gorgeous 
treasures  of  his  wealth,  without  bearing  away 
the  plague  which  lurks  in  his  occasional  im- 
purities. It  is  a  great  pity  that  expurgated 
editions  of  this  monarch  of  the  drama  have 
not  been  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  young. 
If  such  is  the  testimony  in  regard  to  Shak- 
speare, of  one  who  combined  in  so  high  a  degree 
virtue  with  learning  and  intelligence,  what  was 
her  opinion  in  regard  to  the  drama  generally? 
You  shall  see.  She  has  been  speaking  of  certain 
portions  of  the  French  and  Italian  drama  in 
terms  of  commendation,  and  she  continues:  "It 
is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded  as  we  are 
that  England  is  the  rich  native  soil  of  dramatic 
genius,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful  necessity 
of  recommending  exotics  in  preference  to  the 
indigenous  productions  of  our  own  fruitful  clime. 
The  truth  is  that,  though  we  possess  in  our 
language  admirable  single  pieces,  yet  our  tragic 
poets  have  afforded  scarce  any  instances,  except 
Milton  in  his  exquisite  Comus  and  Samson 
Agonistes,  and  Mason  in  his  chaste  and  classic 
dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  recom- 
mend their  entire  unweeded  volumes  as  never 
deviating  from  that  correctness  and  purity 
which  should  be  the  inseparable  attendant  on 
the  tragic  muse.  We  shall,  indeed,  find  that 
not  only  virtuous  scenes  and  even  pious  senti- 
ments are  scattered  throughout  most  of  our 
popular  tragedies,  but  that  the  general  moral, 
also,  is  frequently  striking  and  impressive.  Its 
end,  however,  is  often  defeated  by  the  means 
employed  to  accomplish  it.  In  how  many,  for 
instance,  of  the  favorite  tragedies  of  Rowe  and 
Otway,  which  are  most  frequently  acted,  do  we 
find  passages  and  even  whole  scenes  of  a  di- 
rectly contrary  tendency — passages  calculated 
to  awaken  those  very  passions  which  it  was  the 
professed  object  of  the  author  to  counteract? 
'  First  raising  a  combustion  of  desire, 

With  some  cold  moral  they  would  quench  the  fire.' " 


Some  one  may  object  to  this  testimony  as 
puritanical  and  over  rigid,  and  tell  us  that 
Hannah  More,  while  she  was  a  woman  of 
superb  talents  and  exalted  virtues,  was  also  a 
very  stem  moralist.  And  such  she  certainly 
was.  Her  morality  was  as  pure  as  her  taste. 
But  it  is  from  precisely  such  virtue  and  talents, 
conjoined  and  wrought  into  a  noble  character, 
that  we  may  expect  just  and  honest  criticism. 
Who  shall  tell  us  what  is  impure,  but  the  wise 
and  pure?  The  saints  may  surely  reprove  sin. 
But  we  have  other  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  Hear  the  evidence  of  one  who  Bpoke 
merely  as  a  critic  and  not  at  all  as  a  Christian 
or  a  moralist.  Listen  to  Shaw  in  his  Ontlines 
of  English  Literature.  Speaking  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  two  of  the  cotemporaries  of  Shak- 
speare, and  of  the  drama  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth generally,  he  says :  "  The  prevailing  vices 
of  these  great  but  unequal  writers  are,  first, 
the  shocking  occasional  indelicacy  and  coarse- 
ness of  their  language,  and  secondly  the  fre- 
quent inconsistency  of  their  characters.  With 
respect  to  the  former  it  is  no  excuse  to  say 
that  it  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  custom 
of  the  female  characters  being  at  this  period 
universally  represented  by  boys ;  nor  is  it  much 
palliation  to  consider  this  licentiousness  of 
speech  as  the  vice  of  the  times.  It  is  trae 
that  the  charge  of  indecency  may  safely  be 
maintained  against  nearly  all  the  writers  of 
this  wonderful  period,  and  we  know  that  the 
stage  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  fall  into  this." 
And  such,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  a  critic 
who  reverenced  and  extolled  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, as  corresponding  in  English  literature 
with  that  of  Pericles  among  the  Greeks,  and 
with  that  of  Augustus  among  the  Romans,  as 
an  age  of  literary  and  especially  of  dramatic 
heroes  and  demigods. 

One  more  witness  on  this  point,  and  for  the 
present  we  drop  quotations.  Let  us  receive 
light  ft-om  Mr.  George  Vandenhoff,  a  recently- 
retired  actor,  now  practicing  law.  He  is  quite 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  respectability  of  his 
former  profession,  and  yet,  while  he  seems  to 
think  that  the  stage  has  seen  better  days, 
those  of  the  Garricks,  the  Kembles,  and  the 
Keans,  he  admits  that  it  is  now  fearfully 
degenerated,  and  strongly  intimates  that  it  has 
become  decidedly  vulgar.  Very  damaging  evi- 
dence this  from  a  distinguished  actor,  whose 
father  followed  the  same  profession  with  equal 
distinction  before  him.  Mr.  VandenhoflT,  in 
giving  his  reasons  for  leaving  the  stage,  says, 
among  other  things:  "I  have  never,  as  some, 
I  think  without  reasonable  grounds,  have  done, 
claimed  for  the  stage  the  position  of  a  moral 
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mstractor;  that  1  do  not  consider  by  any 
means  a  necessary  part  of  its  purpose.  But 
when  it  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  affording 
amusement  worthy  of  the  attention  and  en- 
couragement of  cultivated  minds,  and  only  pays 
when  it  panders  to  vulgar  taste  or  local  preju- 
dices, then,  for  my  part,  I  desire  to  escape  from 
a  profession  which,  while  attended  with  many 
heart-wearing  annoyances,  offers  no  high  object 
of  ambition,  and  neither  elevates  the  mind  nor 
fills  the  pocket." 

We  have  now  presented  the  testimony  of 
the  Christian  moralist,  that  of  the  mere  critic, 
and  finally  that  of  a  distinguished  actor.  The 
first  asserts  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our 
dramatic  literature  is  dangerous  to  morals,  and 
that  even  Shakspeare  can  not  be  indiscrimin- 
ately read  without  injury;  the  second,  the 
critic,  characterizes  the  drama  of  the  brightest 
period  of  our  literature  as  coarse  and  indecent, 
almost  without  a  single  exception;  and  the 
tiiird,  the  actor,  quitting  his  profession  in  dis- 
g«ist,  tells  us  that  the  stage  has  become  vulgar, 
neither  elevating  the  mind  nor  filling  the  pocket. 
Now,  if  such,  as  a  general  thing,  is  dramatic 
literature,  and  if  the  stage  is  such,  people  who 
are  anxious  to  preserve  their  purity,  who  would 
rather  not  be  amused  at  all  if  they  must  at  the 
same  time  be  defiled,  can  not  even  read  the 
drama  without  the  most  careful  selection,  how 
then  can  they  frequent  the  theater  where  these 
vulgarities  and  indecencies  are  given  publicly 
to  the  ear  and  enacted  before  the  eye? 

True,  a  theater-goer  may  sometimes  chance 
to  fall  on  a  play  whose  morality  is  unexception- 
able, but  we  must  not  forget  that,  according  to 
the  testimonies  cited,  the  majority  are  fax  other- 
wise, and  that  our  presence  at  the  theater  en- 
courages the  theater  as  such,  with  its  majority 
of  bad  plays  as  well  as  its  minority  of  good 
ones.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  evil  of  which 
the  Church  complains,  and  against  which  she  in- 
veighs, is  found  to  exist  not  merely  in  the  cir- 
cumstantials and  non-essentials  of  the  drama,  but 
in  the  very  heart  and  blood  of  its  literature. 

Our  second  argument  against  the  theater  is 
founded  upon  the  character  of  the  actors. 
Dr.  Bellows  admits  the  general  bad  character 
and  worse  repute  of  actors,  but  zealously  con- 
tends that  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the 
Church  in  shunning  their  society,  and  thus 
shutting  them  up  to  their  own  company.  His 
argument  is,  that  if  the  Church  had  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimacy  of  their  calling,  and  taken 
them  into  its  embrace,  they  would  not  have 
been  so  bad.  But  this  is  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  take  for  granted  the  very  thing  in  question. 
The  Church  holds  the  theater  to  be  corrupt 


and  corrupting,  and  refuses  her  company  to  the 
actors  as  engaged  in  a  wicked  calling;  and  this 
champion  of  the  theater,  because  he  can  con- 
ceive of  such  things  as  a  pure  drama  and  a 
chaste  stage,  asks  the  Church  to  cease  her 
reasoning  against  dctucd  wrong  and  her  repugn 
nance  to  wicked  men.  But  let  us  hear  Dr. 
Bellows — ^he  is  addressing  a  society  of  actors — 
"  While  other  professions  and  callings,  once  and 
long  regarded  with  suspicion,,  have  risen  above 
public  odium,  yours,  members  of  the  dramatic 
profession,  has  suffered  the  most  obstinate  and 
cruel  reprobation.  Almost  every  inducement 
which  society  could  offer  to  lead  decent,  orderly, 
and  virtuous  lives  has  been  taken  away  from 
playe^.  Not  only  the  religious  but  the  irre- 
ligious world  have  held  them  to  be  a  class  of 
persons  whp,  to  have  adopted  their  calling, 
must  be  lost,  to  self-respect,  and  to  pursue  it 
must  abandon  all  pretensions  to  virtue.  Out- 
casts from  the  Church,  social  pariahs,  the  very 
Jews  and  Qipsies  of  Christian  civilization,  what 
could  sustain  any  class  at  the  average  bight  of 
human  worth  under  disabilities  so  extraordi- 
nary and  degrading  ?  When  transcendent  genius 
and  the  rarest  social  gifts  have  enabled  a  few 
to  climb  the  barrier  which  has  excluded  their 
class  from  society,  the  very  grounds  of  their 
reception  have  added  nothing  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  general  body,  and  offered  no  in- 
ducements to  the  moral  efforts  of  the  rest." 

This  champion  of  the  theater  and  our  hum- 
ble selves  are  at  least  agreed  in  one  thing; 
namely,  that  the  profession  of  the  actor  is 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  and  of  general 
society — that  as  a  body  the  members  of  the 
profession  are  outlawed  as  bad  men,  engaged 
in  a  bad  calling.  Beyond  this  we  differ.  He 
holds  this  act  of  outlawry  to  be  wrong  and 
cruel,  because  in  the  exercise  of  a  strong  im- 
agination and  a  hopeful  charity  he  can  conceive 
that  a  pure  drama  and  a  pure  stage  may  one 
day  or  other  come  into  existence.  We  hold  the 
outlawry  of  the  stage  to  be  just  to  the  stage 
itself,  and  skfe  and  merciful  to  the  community, 
because  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
theater  in  the  millennium  of  the  imagination,  it 
is  now  "evil,  only  evil,  and  that  continually." 
That  players  grow  worse  by  having  no  better 
company  than  their  own  I  do  not  doubt,  and 
that  feeling  themselves  outcasts  from  society, 
may  tend  to  make  them  desperate  in  wicked- 
ness is  quite  likely;  but  the  same  is  true  of 
abandoned  women,  of  gamblers,  and  of  scanda- 
lous offenders  generally;  but  is  this  a  reason 
why  society  should  remove  the  foul  mark  of 
reprobation  from  lewdness  and  gambling ?  "  Evil 
men  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and 
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being  deceived,"  and  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  reclaim  them  to  the  Church  and  to  society ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  broadly 
acknowledging  and  sanctioning  their  injurious 
practices.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  not  to  class 
the  stage  with  gambling  and  lewdness,  or  the 
dramatic  profession  with  gamblers  and  courte- 
sans. My  object  in  putting  them  together  was 
not  to  affirm  an  equality  of  turpitude,  but  to 
'  intimate  a  degree  of  kinship,  and  a  tendency  in 
each  to  beget  and  sustain  the  other.  And  yet 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  one  brothel 
or  one  gambling  hell  will  do  as  much  harm  as 
one  theater. 

Let  us  look,  however,  a  little  more  narrowly 
at  the  forementioned  assumption  that  the  dra- 
matic profession  stands  on  the  same  ground 
with  others,  and  that  its  members  have  been 
made  wicked  by  an  act  of  unjust  ostracism. 
Is  this  so?  Our  answer  is  a  most  emphatic 
no!  And  we  affirm  that  the  theater  for  mere 
amusement  has  always  been  vicious,  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of  a  law  which  we  know 
governs  trade  and  commerce  with  uncontrolla- 
ble necessity — ^we  mean  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  supply  seeks  to  meet  the  demand, 
both  in  regard  to  quality  and  quantity.  The 
merchant  keeps  most  of  those  wares  for  which 
he  finds  the  greatest  number  of  calls  and  the 
readiest  sale.  So  it  has  been  with  the  theater 
when  employed  merely  as  an  amnisement;  those 
patrons  who  have  sought  the  excitation  of  their 
lusts,  the  gratification  of  their  vulgar  instincts, 
have  always  been  immensely  in  the  majority  in 
the  dramatic  market,  and  hence  the  supply, 
without  abandoning  all  regard  for  the  decent 
minority,  has  been  mainly  adapted  to  the  great- 
est number.  Hence  the  obscenity  and  vulgar- 
ity mixed  in  with  the  immortal  creations  even 
of  Shakspeare — agreeable  in  that  age  alike,  per- 
haps, to  the  queen  and  to  the  beggar.  For  the 
same  or  a  similar  reason  libidinous  actors  were 
demanded,  and  those  who  entered  the  profession 
pure,  as  a  general  thing,  soon  sunk  down  to  a 
level  with  their  trade. 

Allow  us  a  little  further  illustration.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was  remarkably  pure — as  pure 
in  comparison  with  their  bad  religion  as  ours 
has  been  corrupt  in  comparison  with  our  holy 
and  blessed  religion.  Even  their  comedy,  coarse 
as  it  sometimes  was,  did  not  lack  the  sftnction 
of  their  religion.  But  the  tragedy  was  a  relig- 
ious institution,  a  holy  ministration  in  honor 
of  their  gods,  just  as  dancing  was  at  first. 
Jacobs,  the  elegant  German  scholar,  says: 
"With  respect  to  art,  Greek  tragedy  showed 
perfection;  with  respect  to  morals,  it  was  a 
school  of  wisdom.    And  as  it  was  designed  for 


the  festal  celebration  of  the  gods,  so  it  guided 
by  its  subject-matter  to  a  pious  worship  of 
them.  In  it  the  richest  abundance  of  materials 
was  displayed  under  the  wisest  limitations,  and 
the  freest  nature  was  most  closely  united  to 
the  severest  laws.  In  Melpomene's  Chalice  it 
mingled  what  could  stir  and  calm,  rouse  and 
temper  the  feelings,  and  while  it  exhibited  the 
humui  characters  in  its  highest  dignity  and  its 
greatest  dependence,  it  resisted  the  impulse  of 
selfishness  and  purified  the  heart  by  a  whole- 
some agitation  of  its  inmost  depths.  By  this 
admirable  entertainment,  which  never  lowered 
itself  to  an  equivocal  alliance  with  vulgarity 
of  moral  feeling,  the  souls  of  men  were  filled 
with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  gods,  abhorrence 
of  guilty  arrogance,  and  deep  reverence  for  the 
laws  through  the  strong  representation  of  great 
events." 

In  regard  to  purity  of  intention  and  the  aim 
to  promote  religion,  the  moralities  and  miracle 
plays  of  the  Middle  Ages  resembled  the  Greek 
tragedy,  though,  in  respect  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment, there  was  between  them  an  impassable 
gulf.  In  the  darkest,  or  almost  the  darkest 
ages  of  the  Church  the  clergy  sought  by  means 
of  these  miracle  and  moral  plays  to  teach  the 
imbruted  masses  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  and,  considering  their  period,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  people  learned  as  readily 
from  such  performances  as  frt>m  the  more  direct 
teachings  of  the  priests,  who  were  as  poorly 
qualified  to  give  as  they  were  to  receive  in- 
struction. 9o  much,  then,  for  the  stage  when 
devoted  to  religion  and  aiming  to  be  a  moral 
and  religious  instructor. 

But,  considered  as  a  resort  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, when  has  the  theater  had  the  sanction 
of  the  wise  and  good?  When  have  they  not 
regarded  it  as  a  source  and  a  center  of  moral 
pestilence?  The  Boman  theaters  became  so 
obscene  in  some  instances  that  the  Government, 
heathen  as  it  was,  felt  called  upon,  out  of  re- 
gard for  public  decency,  to  suppress  them ;  and 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  in  denouncing  them, 
used  language  which,  though  only  strong  and 
wholesome,  I  should  hesitate,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  to  repeat  to  the  readers  of  this 
article.  Tertullian  calls  the  theater  the  devil's 
own  ground,  and  the  Church  in  his  day  ex- 
cluded those  of  her  members  who  dared  to  visit 
such  places,  just  as  though  they  had  been  guilty 
of  uncleanness.  As  to  the  players,  the  Roman 
Government,  even  while  it  was  still  heathen, 
did  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  freedom  or  any 
other  honorable  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  St.  Austin,  an  early  Church  father,  speak- 
ing on  this  point,  says:   "Since  this  was  an 
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infamoas  and  scandalooB  trade,  even  among  the 
heathen,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Church  would  ad- 
mit no  actor  to  baptism,  without  obliging  him 
first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ignominious  a  pro- 
fession." 

It  does  not  then  seem  so  obviour  that  the 
actor's  profession  should  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  others — at  least  it  does  not  appear  so 
in  the  light  of  history.  Wherever  it  has  been 
employed  as  a  mere  amusement,  to  say  the 
least,  the  plays  have  been  marked  by  a  consid- 
erable infusion  of  impurity,  and  the  actors  have 
been  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  good  morals, 
and  so  regarded  because  their  vicious  represent- 
ations corrupted,  as  they  were  calculated  to  do, 
both  themselves  and  others. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  go  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  characters  of  the  whole  profession, 
nor  even  of  those  of  individual  actors;  but  we 
have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bellows  himself  for 
regarding  their  morality  as  more  than  suspicious. 
This  authority,  moreover,  acquires  additional 
weight  from  the  book  of  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  who, 
as  an  actor,  telling  his  story  with  all  a  brother's 
sympathy  and  with  due  regard  to  his  own  fair 
IjBime,  yet  lifts  the  vail  sufficiently  to  confirm 
the  common  opinion.  The  charge,  then,  upon 
which  we  rest  this  part  of  our  argument  is  ad- 
mitted; namely,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
moral  character  of  actors  is  bad,  and  instead  of 
saying,  with  Dr.  Bellows,  that  the  Church  and 
the  community  oug^t  to  correct  their  views  of 
the  stage  and  its  people,  we  say  rather,  and 
with  infinitely  more  reason,  let  the  dramatic 
profession  mend  their  lives  and  make  themselves 
a  better  name,  and  then,  like  Vandenhoff,  they 
will  no  doubt  seek  more  reputable  employment. 

My  readers,  I  am  sure,  will  not  consider  it 
a  small  matter  that  the  amusements  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  ministered  by  polluted  hands, 
especially  in  the  theater,  where  the  historic 
characters  of  the  drama  and  the  splendid  dresses 
and  scenery  of  the  stage  are  so  well  adapted  to 
inflame  the  youthful  imagination,  and  fill  it 
with  admiration.  What  danger  there  is,  nay, 
what  certainty,  that  those  who  fill  us  with  de- 
light wiU  themselves  be  sharers  of  our  regard! 
This  is  a  law  of  our  being.  And  how  many 
frequenters  of  the  theater  have  been  corrupted 
in  this  way,  and  that  almost  without  knowing 
it!  The  character  and  spirit  of  the  vile  actor 
have  entered  and  possessed  them  while  they 
we*^  hanging  upon  his  lips  and  gestures,  and 
unconsciously  familiarizing  themselves  with  his 
vices. 

Our  third  argument  against  the  theater  is 
drawn  from  the  amount  of  evil  which  it  never 
&ila  to  attract. 

Vol.  XtIY.-8 


We  are  far  from  asserting  that  none  of  the 
virtuous  portion  of  society  are  ever  found  in  the 
theatw;  but  every  one  knows  that  while  all  the 
evangelical  Churches  condemn  and  denounce  it, 
and  Christians  but  rarely  enter  it,  it  is  the  fa- 
vorite resort,  the  very  temple  of  worship,  as  it 
were,  of  the  most  degraded  class,  especiiJly  of 
gamblers  and  courtesans.  This  admitted  fiact 
may  not  be  considered  as  at  once  decisive  of  the 
character  of  the  place,  and  yet  it  certainly  es- 
tablishes a  presumption  unfavorable  to  its  mo- 
rality. Why  do  not  these  characters  throng  our 
Churches?  at  least  those  of  our  most  eloquent 
and  attractive  preachers?  Why  are  they  not 
seen  at  the  lectures  of  our  chief  orators? 

But  let  us  hear  the  objection  of  Dr.  Bellows 
to  our  argument.  He  says:  "The  attractive- 
ness of  the  theater,  even  to  vice  and  foUy,  is 
nothing  against  it,  till  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  are  attracted  there  by  what  is  bad  and 
depraving.'*  He  says  further  that  he  "  supposes 
them  to  be  attracted  there  precisel/  by  what 
would  attract  him,  or  any  innocent  or  well- 
intentioned  person — ^by  the  love  of  pleasure, 
spectacle,  society,  talent,  beauty,  light,  archi* 
tecture;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  very  inno- 
cent, so  iiar  as  the  enjoyment  of  these  things  is 
concerned."  But  in  the  next  breath  the  Doctor 
makes  an  admission  which  is  fatal  to  his  argu- 
ment. He  says:  ''That  knowing  their  presence 
and  coarseness  or  unscrupulousness,  the  stage 
should  cater  to  it,  is  a  monstrous  evil."  Surely 
the  Doctor  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ob- 
scenity of  the  stage  is  extemporized  upon  the 
actors  discovering  the  presence  of  the  vicious 
and  degraded.  His  meaning  can  only  be  that 
the  stage,  knowing  the  corrupt  taste  of  the 
theater-going  public,  of  whom  the  very  basest 
characters  constitute  the  ragged  and  raveled 
ends,*  they  construct  their  entertainments  ac- 
cordingly. If  so,  then  they  are  attracted  there, 
not  merely  by  the  *'  love  of  pleasure,  spectacle, 
architecture,"  etc.,  but  by  what  is  "bad  and 
depraving,"  by  what  has  been  prepared  before- 
hand to  suit  their  tastes.  Indeed,  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  high  authorities  we  have 
quoted,  that  the  whole  English  drama,  especially 
the  most  massive  and  powerful  portion  of  it, 
has  had  this  element,  so  attractive  to  the  worst 
classes,  wrought  into  its  very  texture,  so  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  literature  must  be 
recast  or  substituted  before  the  stage  shall  coase 
to  attract  the  bad  by  what  is  bad,  the  depraved 
by  what  is  depraving.  This  evil  is  in  the  drama 
as  a  man's  constitution  is  in  the  man,  as  the 
tide  and  the  salt  are  in  the  sea;  and  though 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  may  possibly  be 
able,  by  learned  processes,  to  extract  the  brine 
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and  drink  refreshing  draughts  of  pure  and  sweet 
water  therefrom,  the  slaves  of  passion  will  only 
increase  their  diseased  thirst  to  the  madness  of 
insatiable  desire  by  every  additional  draught. 

Dr.  Bellows  reminds  us  that  "the  vice  and 
foUy  of  society  do  not  cluster  round  colleges 
and  Churches  any  more  than  flies  round  rhubarb 
and  aloe^  instead  of  molasses;"  but  he  should 
remember  that  there  are  insects  less  decent  than 
flies,  whose  instincts  delight  in  the  worst  form 
of  flith  and  putrescence.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
corrupted  classes  of  society;  "  where  the  carcass 
is,  there,  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 
If  these  bad  classes  show  a  particular  affinity 
for  an  amusement,  it  must  be  because  the 
amusement  has  an  affinity  for  them. 

Besides  the  impurity,  which  we  have  proved 
by  critic  and  moralist  to  be  inherent  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  drama,  and  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  attracting  the  worst 
classes,  there  is  still  another  attraction  in  the 
character  *of  the  actors  themselves,  who  are  at 
least  understood  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  parties  whom  they  thus  draw.  It  is  friend 
visiting  friend,  as  well  as  like  attracting  like. 

Still,  ^ain,  evenif  it  were  not  patent  that 
these  impurities  inhere  in  the  very  nerves  and 
blood  of  the  English  drama,  and  if  it  were  not 
generally  conceded  by  the  friends  of  the  stage 
that  the  stage  people  are  corrupt  as  a  general 
thing,  and  if  it  were  not  certain  that  the  vicious 
of  society  are  drawn  to  the  theater  by  what  is 
"depraved  and  depraving;"  still  it  would  be 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  drawn  there— 
that  it  is  their  favorite  rendezvous — that  they 
gather  there  to  enjoy  one  another's  society — to 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey — to  entrap,  and  rob, 
and  seduce,  and  destroy  the  unsuspecting  and 
unprotected.  These  ought  to  be  enough  to 
array  against  it  in  earnest  uncompromising  hos- 
tility every  virtuous  man  in  the  community, 
and  every  virtuous  woman. 

We  will  now  dose  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
do  not  fall  properly  under  either  of  the  regular 
heads  of  our  discussion. 

Dr.  Bellows  contends  that  the  theater,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  an  institution*  intended 
for  perpetuity;  that  the  demand  for  it  is  uni- 
versal. Our  answer  is,  that  if  the  theater  is 
universal  so  is  sin — so  is  war;  and  if  the  thea- 
ter has  maintained  a  vigorous  and  healthy  ex- 
istence, as  he  says,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Ckarch  to  kill  it,  so  also  has  the  traffic  in 
ardenf'Spirits,  and  so  has  Mormon  polygamy, 
•at  least  for  some  years  past.  Contrary  to  what 
is  assumed  in  this  strange  argument,  is  it  not 
plain  that  what  is  evil  in  society  has  as  strong 
and  vital  a  root  in  our  nature  as  what  is  mani- 


festly good?  It  is  the  grief  and  plague  of  the 
Church  that  the  evils  of  the  world  revive  almost 
as  fast  as  they  are  slain.  And  yet  here  is  a 
Unitarian  minister  adducing  as  a  proof  of  the 
inherent  excellency  of  the  theater,  the  fact,  that 
after  all  the  efforts  of  God's  Church  to  kill  it 
it  still  lives.  Every  form  of  sin  can  make  the 
same  plea. 

As  strangely  as  we  may  now  think  of  this 
clerical  defender  of  the  stage,  we  will  be  stiU 
more  astonished  when  we  read  his  own  sum- 
ming up  of  its  evils.  He  says:  ''These  evils, 
that  is,  the  evils  of  the  stage,  fall  under  four 
heads:  1.  The  identification  of  the  theater  with 
frivolity,  worldliness,  moral  indifference,  and 
spiritual  apathy,  and  its  general  tendency  to 
reproduce  them.  2.  Its  direct  or  covert  associa- 
tion with  and  encouragement  of  intemperance 
and  licentiousness.  3.  The  immorality  of  plays, 
either  in  their  general  drift,  or  in  their  details, 
with  the  use  of  manners,  costumes,  language, 
insinuation,  intentionally  shocking  to  modesty 
and  destructive  of  reverence.  4.  The  bad  effect 
of  theatrical  life  upon  actors  and  actresses — ^in 
a  word,  the  unworthy  personal  character  oft  the 
dramatic  profession." 

The  counsel  of  Ahithophel  is  certainly  turned; 
the  Doctor  has  here  in  a  few  quiet,  but  fear- 
fully-direct sentences,  said  harder  things  against 
the  theater  than  our  most  watchful  critic  can 
possibly  convict  us  of.  He  is  like  the  humorous 
school-boy  who  started  to  school  one  slippery 
morning,  but  soon  found  himself  at  home  again, 
and  explained  his  return  by  saying  that  for 
every  step  he  took  forward  he  slipped  two 
backward.  The  Doctor  has  evidently  met  with 
slippery  weather.  He  started  away  from  the 
Church,  and  after  much  hard  traveling  he  is 
back  again — yes,  back  again  entirely.  He  has 
demolished  his  own  man  of  straw. 

But  to  be  more  serious,  not  more  earnest,  it 
is  clear,  from  these  fearful  admissions  about  the 
theater,  that  our  champion  of  the  stage  does 
not  really  mean  to  defend  the  existing  theater, 
but  only  such  a  one  as  he  can  imagine,  such  a 
one  as  he  could  make  if  only  he  had  a  clear 
track,  and  could  create  a  new  dramatic  litera- 
ture ;  could  have  saints  for  actors  and  actresses, 
and  could  reconstruct  human  nature  so  as  to  do 
away  with  all  demand  for  any  thing  impure  in 
the  performances.  Against  such  a  chimerical 
theater  we  will  not  contend.  Indeed,  if  we 
ever  go  to  a  theater  and  take  our  family,  it 
must  be  to  some  such  impossible  one  as  this. 

And  yet  after  these  terrible  sledge-hammer 
blows,  these  death-dealing  saber  cuts  at  the 
real,  live  theater — ^blows  by  which  the  theater 
is  identified  with  "spiritual  apathy,"  and  de- 
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clared  to  be  the  enoonrager  of  "intemperance 
snd  licentionsness"— cute  by  which  the  theater 
is  charged  with  performing  playa  in  which  are 
contained  "huiguage  intentionally  shocking  to 
modesty  and  destructive  of  reverence" — cuts 
which  affirm  that  the  "personal  character  of 
the  dramatic  profession  is  bad."  After  all  this 
he  insists  that  Christians  ought  to  encourage 
the  existing  theater,  and  quotes  the  example  of 
our  Savior  in  mixing  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
to  enforce  his  plea.  Why,  my  friends,  Jesus 
went  among  the  wicked  as  a  moral  reformer ;  he 
went  to  plead  with  them  to  repent;  he  went  not 
to  share  the  delights  of  their  sinful  amusements, 
not  to  witness  and  enjoy  their  performances,  but 
to  be  himself  the  performer — to  get  them  to 
listen  to  him  and  submit  to  him.  But  this  pro- 
fessed Christian  minister  invites  us  to  the  thea- 
ter, not  to  preach,  not  heroically  to  leap  on  the 
stage  and  usurp  the  actor's  place,  and  preach 
Christ  crucified,  but  to  reform  the  stage  people 
by  yielding  ourselves  up  to  their  ministries  of 
corrupt  pleasure,  perhaps  upon,  the  principle 
that  if  we  help  Satan  he  will  help  us. 

If  such,  then,  is  the  theater,  by  the  admission 
of  its  very  defenders;  if  such  are  the  miserable, 
paltry  shifts  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
be  propped  up;  if  it  is  rotten  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  its  literature;  if  its  actors,  as  a  class, 
are  intemperate  and  indecent;  if  it  is  the  natu- 
ral and  regular  rendezvous  of  the  worst  classes; 
if  we  can  not  go  there  without  danger  of  being 
tainted  and  damaged,  let  every  Christian  and 
every  friend  of  morality  and  public  decency 
keep  away,  and  teach  his  children  to  keep  away. 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  about  them,  let 
them  label  the  doors  of  the  theater  thus :  "  Wide 
is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way."  Or  thus: 
"  Synagogue  of  the  libertines — chief  Rabbi,  Sa- 
tan.   Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither." 


DOW  TO  THE  OLD  EOUSR 


BT   MBB.    SARAH    DUBAMD. 


HOW  glad  we  all  were  to  leave  our  old  house 
and  move  up  to  our  elegant  new  mansion  1 
The  younger  members  of  our  family  especially 
were  so  tired  trying  to  receive  and  entertain 
company  in>our  old,  cramped  little  parlors.  It 
wounded  our  pride,  nothing  more,  for  we  were 
comfortable  and  happy  when  alone.  And  when 
the  new  house  was  really  completed,  and  each 
had  a  voice  in  furnishing  and  appropriating  the 
rooms,  heads  were  busier  than  hands  in  devis- 
ing pleasure-parties,  and  festivities,  and  triumphs 
for  years  to  come.    But,  alas  I  how  futile  our 


plans  1  how  vain  our  imaginings  i  One  blast 
from  the  war  bugle  and  our  brothers  were  gone, 
and  one  arrow  from  Death's  quiver  and  a  dear 
sister  was  no  more.  And  then  how  little  we 
all  cared  for  the  new  house  I 

We  would  unconsciously  attribute  some  of 
our  distress  to  our  being  in  the  new  house,  and 
yet  reason  told  us  otherwise.  But  I  could  not 
withstand  the  desire  to  spend  a  portion  of  each 
day  alone  at  the  old  house.  I  loved  to  steal 
away  and  go  down  there  to  think  and  weep,  to 
sit  on  the  step-stone  and  read.  I  could  follow 
the  poet  higher  in  his  flights  and  see  mora 
light  in  his  path  there  than  elsewhere. 

I  loved  to  gaze  up  to  the  chamber  where 
my  brothers  slept,  and  often  I  found  myself 
listening  for  the  glad  laugh  or  merry  whistle 
that  so  often  came  floating  down  from  their 
open  window  in  days  gone  by.  I  loved  to  train 
the  rose-bush  and  honey-suckle  around  the 
window,  just  as  my  departed  sister  had  done 
when  they  were  in  her  keeping,  and  to  search 
for  flowers  among  the  weeds  and  tangled  grass, 
if,  perchance,  any  root  or  seedling  had  escaped 
the  transplanting  spade.  Flowers  gathered  here 
were  dearer  to  me  than  the  choicest  exotics, 
they  seemed  so  like  gems  in  the  crown  of  peace. 
I  loved  to  drink  from  the  gurgling  spring,  or 
bathe  my  weeping  eyes  in  that  never-failing 
fountain.  It  was  a  soothing  antidote.  I  loved 
to  wander  among  the  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and 
to  gather  the  choicest  fruit  to  take  home  for 
my  stricken  parents.  When  I  could  say, 
"  These  grew  down  at  the  old  house,"  I  thought 
they,  too,  relished  them  more.  0,  the  dear  old 
house!  it  had  become  my  trysting-place,  my 
closet.  And  when  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  A., 
whom  the  casualties  of  the  war  had  rendered 
penniless  and  homeless,  was  to  Winter  with 
his  large  family  in  our  old  house,  it  seemed 
too  much  for  my  poor,  selfish  heart  to  bear. 
I  sympathized  with  the  destitute  and  persecu- 
ted of  our  race,  but  I  thought,  "  Must  we  sac- 
rifice so  much  for  them  7  Must  we  take  them 
into  our  closets  as  it  were?" 

But  they  came,  and  I  still  visit  the  old  house. 
At  first  I  went  with  jealous  eyes  to  watch  over 
my  treasures.  But  a  change  came  over  my 
feelings  as  I  mingled  with  that  meek  Christian 
family,  and  the  lessons  I  now  learn,  I  trust,  are 
more  salutary  than  those  I  learned  in  my 
lonely  visits.  In  the  children  I  see,  not,  as  I 
supposed,  little  hands  whose  only  woifk  was 
mischief,  but  buds  of  immortality,  destined, 
under  their  mother's  gentle  training,  to  bloom 
in  God's  own  garden  above,  and  they  lead  my 
mind  out  beyond  this  fading  scene  to  one  that 
is  ever  green  and  beautiful,  and  where  peace 
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will  dwell  forever.    The  poetry  I  now  love  beet 

That  her  son  was  slain  in  Dixie 

is  found  in  the  Bible,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah, 

and  when  read  aloud  by  her  who  feels  their 

I  was  the  last  of  seven, 

spiritual  beauty,  my  soul  seems  to  follow  them 

And  she  has  loved  me  so. 

in  their  heavenly  flight,  and  the  light  of  their 

But  God  will  not  forsake  them, 

pathway  is  that  made  by  the  "  live  coal  from 

I  should  be  content  to  go, 

off  the  altar,"  with  which  the  cherubim  touched 
the  lips  of  Isaiah. 

I  can  be  better  spared,  perhaps. 

Than  others  that  I  know ; 
And  it  is  for  the  best,  or  God 

And  of  all  our  loved  ones  who  have  slipped 

Would  not  have  had  it  so. 

from  our  fond  embrace  here,  I  have  learned  to 

look  for  them  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  that 
realm  where  the  finally  &ithfal  shall  all   be 
gathered,  not  halt,  or  maimed,  or  scarred  with 

But  Katie— darling  Katie— 

I  think  I  see  her  now. 
The  thoughtful  grace  of  womanhood 
Just  shadowing  her  brow. 

many  battles,  but  perfected  in  love,  and  singing 

I  wonder  if  her  glossy  curls 

redeeming   grace  on  the  other  shore,   where 

Are  any  darker  now ! 

peace  shall  reign  for  evermore. 

But,  hark !  I  hear  upon  the  air 

^ 

The  distant  bugle-horn. 
And  the  rustling  of  the  Summer  breese 

OUB  BOLDIEB-BOT. 

Amid  the  growing  corn ; 
As  I  heard  it  when  we  parted  last 
That  sunny,  harvest  mom. 

The  low  and  mournful  music 

BT   DBtL   A.    HlOOIiri. 

OviB  fields  and  lonesome  woodlands, 

Of  my  Katie's  voice  I  know ; 

Waving  shadows  softly  he, 

She  's  saying  through  the  long,  long  year 

While  like  angels  when  we  're  dreaming, 

That  she  will  miss  me  so ; 

Slowly  white- winged  clouds  go  by ; 

Yet  still— and  here  a  sob  breaks  through^ 

And  the  quiet  moon  is  shining 

She  can  but  bid  me  go. 

Half-way  up  the  eastern  sky, 

The  very  words  she  said  to  me 

Hocking  aU  the  desolation 

Are  sounding  in  my  ears— 

That  the  storm  of  war  hath  made 

'  Gro  answer  to  your  country's  call. 

With  the  tall  pahnetto,  rising 

And  do  not  mind  my  tears, 

O'er  the  quiet,  mossy  glade, 

I  shall  be  stronger  when  the  thought 

And  the  flashing  of  the  fire-fly 

Of  God  destroys  my  fears.' 

In  the  rank  fern's  gloomy  shade. 

She  's  looking  older,  sadder. 

With  a  knapsack  for  his  pillow, 

But  I  know  she  's  true,  she 's  true- 

And  the  green  turf  for  his  bed, 

But  go,  dear  Katie,  do  not  stay 

And  the  solemn  sky  o'er  arching 

Out  in  this  heavy  dew ; 

Where  the  brave  Zouaves  had  bled, 

'T  is  damp  upon  my  forehead, 

A  soldier  to  his  comrade, 

And  it  must  not  fall  on  you — 

As  his  life  was  ebbing,  said  : 

John,  I  'm  afraid  I  wander. 

"  You  tell  me,  John,  my  wounds  are  slight; 

But  you  '11  tell  them  all  some  day 

Bat  I  can  read  your  eye; 

The  words  of  tender  loving 

It  says  that  I,  ere  morning  light, 

I  have  not  strength  to  say. 

A-cold  in  death  must  lie. 

Here— let  me  take  your  hand, 

'T  will  be  but  passing  home  to  heaven, 

For  I  've  not  long  to  stay." 

And  I  'm  not  afraid  to  die. 

But  yon  may  still  be  spared,  John, 

Over  fields  and  lonesome  woodlands 

To  reach  our  home  again; 

Wavering  shadows  softly  lie, 

Break  it  gently  to  my  mother, 

While  above  the  soldier's  pillow 

And  tell  my  father  then, 

Slowly  white- winged  clouds  go  by; 
He  has  answered  to  the  roll-call 

And  do  n't  forget  to  go  and  see 

Mj  Katie,  in  the  glen. 

In  the  fields  above  the  sky. 

I  know  my  father  '11  miss  me, 
His  hair  is  growing  gray, 

He  is  not  strong  to  hold  the  plow 
•          Or  pile  the  fragrant  hay; 

And  I  had  hoped  of  his  old  age 

A  GOOD  M AH. 

A  ooon  man  and  an  angel !  these  between, 

To  be  the  sUff  and  sUy. 

How  thin  the  barrier  1    What  divides  their  fate? 

And  mother— my  poor  mother- 

Perhaps  a  moment,  or  perhaps  a  year; 

How  can  she  bear  to  know 

Or,  if  an  age,  it  is  a  moment  stilL             Yonso. 

, 1 
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Thb  Tbub  Philosopht  of  Happivebs.— "J  ihaU 
he  tatufied  when  I  awake  with  thy  liJUneea."  Fwlm 
xm,  15. 

The  human  heart  mutt  have  a  resting-place  some- 
vhere  in  the  moral  nniTerae.  The  learch  for  the 
superaataral  and  the  divine  if  necessitated  by  the 
very  conditions  of  its  being.  It  most  have  a  divinity 
in  order  to  its  repose,  whether  it  find  that  divinity  in 
the  sablime  revelations  of  the  Christian  religion  or  in 
the  anbtilties  and  sophistries  of  a  false  philosophy. 
This  is  seen,  in  the  fact  that  a  nation  without  a  relig* 
ion  has  never  been  fonad.  The  heathen  amid  his 
saperstitions  is  as  true  to  hit  conceptions  of  the 
divine,  and  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom,  as  the 
most  devout  Christian  in  the  real  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  felt  want  of  the  human  soul  is  rest  spiritual 
repoee.  Its  very  restlessness,  its  unaupeasable  yearn- 
ings after  some  nnattained  but  supposed  attainable 
good  proves  this.  The  great  question  of  the  human 
heart  all  through  the  ages  has  ever  been,  "  Who  will 
show  us  any  good?**  and  outside  of  revelation  this 
question  in  all  its  deep  and  vital  interest  has  only 
been  raised  by  earth's  millions  to  recoil  on  the  heart 
without  an  answer.     This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry: 

I.  What  is  thb  tkub  philosophy  op  happiitess? 
Ihivid's  ultimatum  in  the  text  returns  the  only  answer : 
"  I  shall  be  tatUfied  whbb  I  awake  with  thy  likeness." 
We  remark  that 

1.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Juippineat  Uea  in  the  right 
addition  and  right  development  of  the  moral  affections. 
"Thy  likeness"  stands  here  for  moral  goodness — re- 
semblance to  God.  If  we  were  asked  to  sum  up  the 
whole  nature  and  glorious  perfections  of  the  Deit^  in  a 
word,  that  word  would  be  "  the  Lord  is  good."  God 
is  the  sum  of  all  good  both  in  the  p€utive  sense  of 
hemg  good  and  in  the  active  sense  of  doing  good.  He 
is  happy  in  the  infinite  beatitudes  of  his  own  nature 
snd  in  tka  oeaseless,  boundless  activities  of  his  grace. 
And  man  must  be  happy  on  the  same  principle  that 
God  is— in  bkibo  and  doing  good.  Well  said  Cicero 
that  "  men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  more  than  in 
doing  good."  Happiness  is  of  necessity  a  question  of 
the  affisctions.  A  right  condition  of  tl^  heart  draws 
after  it  right  moral  actions,  ss  a  pure  fountain  sends 
forth  pore  water  or  a  good  tree  bringn  forth  good 
fruit.  Ths  outside  moral  world  is  reached  and  raised 
upward  by  the  good  man  from  the  inside  world  of  ths 
heartw  All  noble,  godlike  action  is  born  in  the  souL 
Ths  sum  of  a  good  man's  force  in  the  world,  and  by 
eoBseqnsnos  his  wealth  in  happiness,  is  the  measure 
of  his  moral  power.    He  is  happy  only  in  the  proper- 


tioB  he  is  like  God  in  being  and  doing  good.  As 
the  effect  follows  the  cause,  so  hs  does,  because  he  it 
good. 

(1.)  The  Scriptures  declare  in  favor  of  the  moral 
affections  as  the  source  of  all  happiness.  "As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  it  he."  Tliought  is  an  element 
of  character,  and  consequently  of  happiness.  Could 
we  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  character  or  enpy* 
ment  of  a  man  the  language  of  whose  heart  ever  is, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none 
OB  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee?"  or  could  we 
by  possibility  err  in  determining  the  character  and 
necessary  unhapptness  of  the  man  whose  only  thought 
is^  "  What  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  and  where> 
withal  shall  I  be  clothed?"  What  a  man  is  in  his 
spiritual  affections  he  is  in  action  and  enjoyment; 
hence  it  is  de^elared,  "  a  man  shall  be  satisfied  from 
himself" — from  the  internal  resources  of  his  heart 
The  apostle  gives  this  truth  a  forcible  utterance  whea 
he  says,  "  Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience."  The  wiiMn  determines  the  withotU,  and 
both  determine  the  question  of  happiness.    Truly 

"If  solid  happiness  we  prise, 
WltUn  the  breast  that  Jewel  Bes, 
And  they  an  fiools  who  roam.** 

(2.)  Reason  so  declares.  Man's  nature  is  spiritual, 
therefore  his  happiness  must  flow  from  his  affections 
as  the  stream  from  the  fountain.  The  world  is  an 
element  that  can  not  possibly  enter  into  the  question 
of  real  enjoyment.  Its  material  good  may  satisfy  the 
wants  of  his  inferior  nature,  but  can  not  meet  the 
demands  of  his  nobler  spirit.  The  idea  of  happiness, 
for  instance,  in  connection  with  wrong  moral  affections, 
say  a  guilty  conscience,  is  an  absurdity.  AH  experi- 
ence is  with  the  Bible  in  asking,  "A  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear?"  And  yet  a  man  might  possess  all 
possible  external  good  and  still  have  a  wounded  spirit; 
hence  we  argue  the  impossibility  of  rational  enjoyment 
on  any  other  than  a  moral  basis. 

(8.)  Experience  also  so  declares.  The  royal  Psalmist, 
with  all  the  avenues  open  to  happiness,  so  far  as  this 
world  has  the  power  to  bestow  it,  was  not  satisfied. 
He  felt  that  nothing  but  God  could  fill  the  human 
soul;  hence  he  cries,  "I  sD&ll  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  thy  likeness."  Solomon's  experience  took 
the  circuit  of  the  world ;  be  literally,  as  we  learn  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  tried  every  thing  under  the 
sun  as  a  source  of  human  good,  and  yet  he  writes  the 
epitaph  of  the  world  in  the  declaration,  "  All  is  van* 
ity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  So  with  earth's  genera- 
tions all  along  the  course  of  the  centuries ;  they  have 
learned  by  bitter  ^perienoe  that  away  from  God  there 
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is  no  real  good  to  the  human  soul.    He  alone  who 
made  it  can  satisfy  it,  because  he  alone  can  fill  it. 

II.  Let  us  now,  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  proposi- 
tion to  an  absurdity,  suppose  that  happiness  is  not  a 
question  of  the  spiritual  affections  and  of  their  appro- 
priate development  in  action,  but  that  it  is  contingent, 
as  the  world  would  seem  to  suppose,  on  external,  mate- 
rial good.    What  then  follows? 

1.  Only  the  few  could  be  happy.  If  wealth  were  the 
condition  of  happiness  then  the  great  mass  would  be 
excluded  from  it,  since  only  the  few  could  enjoy  it. 
So  with  every  other  conceivable  earthly  object  Hap- 
piness on  such  a  basis  woukl  be  a  literal  impossibility, 
and  the  great  proportion  of  the  race  would  be  doomed 
to  \i^retchedness  independently  of  any  possible  action 
on  their  part.  Such  a  mode  of  happiness  we  plainly 
toe  would  be  unworthy  of  the  great,  beneficent  Father 
of  all.    Again: 

2.  Mappine*8  would  be  wUJumt  any  virtuouB  or  worthy 
basit.  Millions  would  be  denied  it  in  virtuo  of  no 
fault  of  theirs,  since  its  conditions  would  be  simply 
impossible.  It  might  exist  in  that  event  oompatibly 
with  the  very  worst  moral  character,  the  very  idea  of 
which  is  preposterous.  All  reason  insists  on  the  nec- 
essary connection  between  virtue  and  happiness.  In 
fact,  to  be  unhappy  over  what  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  is  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  is  insulted  by  the  idea 
that  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power,  or  any  other  outside 
object  could  confer  happiness,  or  their  absence  create 
the  opposite  when  we  may  not  predicate  any  moral 
quality  whatsoever  of  them.    Lastly, 

3.  Mappinea  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  temporary 
and  uncertain.  All  earthly  objects  are  liable  to  change, 
and  do  change  perpetually,  because  they  are  contingent 
on  circumstances.  If  material  things  conferred  happi- 
ness, then  the  happy  of  to-day  would  be  the  miserable 
of  to-morrow.  Happiness,  then,  would  be  indeed  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  good.  Such  considerations 
reduce  to  absurdity  the  proposition  that  happiness  is 
possible  in  any  combination  of  external  things. 

III.  Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  God's  plan  or 
mode  of  making  men  happy. 

1.  All  may  be  good,  and  therefore  all  may  be  happy. 
He  furnishes  the  motive  and  supplies  the  means  for 
universal  happiness.  No  moral  creature  he  has  formed 
but  may  awake  in  his  likeness  and  be  happy. 

**  Knowledge  or  wealth  to  few  are  given, 
Bat  tb«n  how  just  the  ways  of  Heaven  { 
True  joy  to  all  is  free." 

2.  ffappineu  hoe  a  rational  bans  in  moral  goodness. 
Reason  joins  revelation  in  the  declaration  that  the 
virtuous  ought  to  be  happy.  That  goodness  should  be 
the  perfection  of  human  character  and  the  crown  of 
human  joy  is  a  moral  necessity  of  our  being.  All  our 
ideas  of  the  fitness  of  ^ings  demand  that  happiness 
should  be  conditioned  on  virtue  and  goodness. 

8.  ffappiness  founded  on  moral  excellence  is  permar 
nent  "  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  her."  No  power  can  prevent 
our  being  and  doing  good,  and  therefore  no  power  can 
prevent  our  b«ing  happy.  The  Christian  may  well 
•ing. 

**  No  changes  of  season  or  place 
Gould  make  any  change  in  my  mind.** 


This  subject  suggests  the  following  inquiry :  David 
said,  "I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy 
likeness."  Can  we  as  carididates  for  the  happineu  of 
the  better  life  be  satUfied  with  lessf  F.  S.  C. 

KUOWLBDOB  Br6U0HT  FtOM  Af  AR.— "  J  IffiU  fetch 
my  knowledge  from  afar,  and  wiU  ascribe  righteotuness 
to  my  Maker."    Job  xzxvi,  3. 

There  is  something  in  our  nature  which  places  supe- 
rior importance  on  any  thing  which  comes  from  afar. 
When  a  man  has  to  contend  with  a  person  who  is 
very  learned,  should  a  friend  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  result,  or  advise  him  to  take  great  care,  he  will 
say,  "  Fear  not,  veggutooratila,  from  very  far  I  will 
fetch  my  arguments."  "  The  arguments  which  are  afar 
off"  shall  now  be  brought  near."  "  Well,  sir,  since  you 
press  me,  I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar." 

The  UarooDLT  Like  Chapf.— "5%€  ungodly  are  not 
so,  but  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away." 
Psalm  i,  4.  "  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  tpiU 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor."    Matt,  tit,  12. 

We  must  recollect  here,  says  RosenmQller,  that  in 
the  East  the  thrashing-floors  are  places  in  the  open 
air — Gen.  i,  10 — on  which  the  corn  is  not  thrashed,  as 
with  us,  but  beaten  out  by  means  of  a  sledge  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  straw  is  at  the  same  time  cut  very 
small.  "When  the  straw  is  cut  small  enough,  they 
put  fresh  corn  in  the  place,  and  afterward  separate  tha 
corn  from  the  cut  straw  by  throwing  it  in  the  air  with 
a  wooden  shovel,  for  the  wind  drives  the  straw  a  lit- 
tle further,  so  that  only  the  pure  oorn  falls  to  the 
ground." 

Christians  Like  Willows  bt  the  Water- 
Courses. — "And  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the 
grass,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses"    Isaiah  xliv,  4. 

In  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
no  trees  are  to  be  found  but  near  rivers.  The  trees 
are  of  various  kinds ;  the  most  plentiful  was  the  lovely 
mimosa;  but  willows,  when  there  were  any,  always 
stood  in  front  of  the  others  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
wAter,  which  was  truly  a  river  of  life  to  them.  Like 
those  in  Isaiah's  days,  they  required  much  water,  could 
not  prosper  without  it,  therefore  near  it  they  were 
alone  found — a  loud  call,  by  a  silent  example,  to  Chris- 
tians to  live  near  the  throne  of  grace,  word  of  grace, 
and  ordinances  of  grace  if  they  wish  to  grow  in  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  faith,  and  holiness. 

The  LiYiRo  Waters  Ain>  the  Brokek  Cibteen.— 
**For  my  people  have  committed  ftpo  evUs;  they  have  for- 
saken me,  the  fountain  of  Uving  waters,  and  hewn  them 
out  cisterns,  broken  dstems,  that  can  hold  no  toater.** 
Jeremiah  U,  13. 

In  Eastern  language  **  living  water  "  signifies  spring- 
ing water,  that  which  bubbles  up.  The  people  had 
forsaken  Jehovah,  the  never-faiUng  spring,  for  the 
small  quantity  which  teould  be  contained  in  a  cistern; 
nay,  in  broken  cisterns,  which  would  let  out  the  water 
as  fast  as  they  received  it.  When  people  forsake  a 
good  situation  for  that  which  is  bad.  it  is  said,  '*  Tes, 
the  stork  which  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
where  there  was  a  never-failing  tupply  of  water  and 
constant  food,  has  gone  to  dwell  on  the  brink  of  a 
well,"  that  is,  where  there  is  no  fish,  and  where  the 
water  can  not  be  had. 
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A58WSB  TO  Metaphtbical  Quebt. — ^"  Can  man 
reason  vithont  language?"  Several  considerations  lead 
us  to  answer,  Yes, 

1.  The  old  definition.  "  Words  are  signs  of  ideas," 
which  all  bookmakers  hare  adopted,  is  not  mere  fancj, 
but  a  real  definition.  Kow,  thoughts  must  have  been 
antecedent  to  words,  else  the  thing  represented  comes 
into  existence  after  the  representation  is  actually  made. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  words  had  an  existence  before 
the  ideas  which  they  represent.  If,  then,  ideas  came 
before  the  words  which  express  them,  then  man  can 
have  ideas  without  words  with  which  to  express  them. 
These  ideas,  antecedent  to  words,  must  have  been 
"  definite "  ideas,  else  there  would  have  been  no  words 
expressing  definite  ideas.  All  would  be  vague  and 
indefinite. 

2.  Deaf  persons,  who  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  education,  and,  consequently,  have  never  heard 
words  spoken  nor  understood  written  language,  give 
evidence  that  they  reason,  and  have  "  complete,"  "  defi- 
nite," and  fully  "  developed  "  ideas. 

3.  If  we  had  no  knowledge  of  language  we  would 
certainly  have  the  thoughts  which  such  words  as  the 
following  represent — sweet,  sour,  good,  bad,  high,  long, 
heavy,  light,  etc.;  and  having  an  idea  of  these  proper- 
ties we  would  have  thoughts  without  words,  and  from 
the  acUve  character  of  the  mind  we  conclude  that  we 
would  reason  on  these  properties,  which  would  be  rea- 
soning without  language. 

4.  When  the  author  of  metaphysieal  query  penned  the 
language  of  his  query,  he  must  have  had  the  thoughts 
in  his  mind  antecedent  to  the  words  with  which  he 
expressed  them,  or  the  words  were  antecedent  to  the 
ideas,  or  the  words  and  ideas  both  came  to  the  mind  at 
the  same  instant.  One  of  these  statements  must  be 
true.  Now,  if  the  words  and  thoughts  came  to  the 
mind  at  the  same  instant  it  mu.st  have  been  accidentally 
so.  This  statement  we  will  not  take  space  to  illus- 
trate, but  suppose  all  will  admit  that  it  is  metaphysic- 
ally correct ;  and  how  could  accident  produce  such  har- 
mony as  we  may  suppose  exists  between  the  wordi  of 
that  query  and  the  thoughts  which  were  in  the  author's 
mind  when  the  query  was  penned?  But  suppose  the 
words  were  first  in  the  mind,  then  how  did  the  author 
call  to  mind  the  words  which  express  bis  ideas  before 
they  had  an  existence  in  the  mind  ?  Place  the  thought 
first  and  all  is  natural.  The  thought  is  formed  and  the 
mind  calls  up  words  to  express  it,  and  is  sometimes 
put  to  the  strait  of  choosing  between  two  or  more 
words  expressing  the  same  idea. 

If  our  position  is  substantiated — and  we  think  it 
is — ^the  advocates  of  "  verbal  inspiration  "  lose  one  of 
their  strongest  arguments.  B.  E.  K. 

HETArHTBiOAL  QuBBT.— i5«on<l  Afuwer. — This  que- 
ry, in  November  number,  uses  a  very  groundless  argu- 
DAnt  to  establish  a  very  useless  doctrine.  1.  *'  Can  a 
definite  idea  be  formed  unless  it  be  accomptmied  by  the 
Ungoage  to  express  it?"    Of  course  it  can:  for  which 


is  first,  the  idea  or  its  sign — the  mental  picture  or  the 
name  of  that  piotare?  New  ideas  are,  in  the  course  of 
science,  ooutinually  meeting  men.  When  these  ideas, 
facts,  or  principles  are  fully  grasped  by  the  discoverer, 
he  sets  himself  to  hunting  in  the  old  languages  some 
combination  of  words  as  names  of  these  new  ideas. 
He  might  have  on  hand,  at  one  time,  a  half  dozen  new 
thoughts,  or  principles,  or  ideas  clearly  seen  by  his 
mind's  eye,  but  for  which  there  are  as  yet  no  words  in 
any  language. 

2.  That  a  man  can  not  apress  his  idea  does  not  prove 
its  incompleteness.  Words  are  attempts  at  bounding 
or  painting  ideas.  But  what  is  more  shadowy,  spir- 
itual, or  evanesoent  than  an  idea?  What  orator  can 
perfectly  describe  its  outlines;  what  poet  paint  its  rich 
hues?  Language  is  a  very  lame  thing;  so  lame  that 
no  mortal  was  ever  able  absolutely  to  convey  to  his 
fellow  his  own  precise  idea.  A  man  might  travel  for 
hours  on  a  railroad  intently  considering  the  countless 
objects  he  passed,  without  the  name  of  a  single  one  of 
them  coming  into  his  mind.  He  would  think  of  the 
things  themselves,  not  the  names.  God  inspired  into 
men  thoughts,  principles,  and  left  them  to  express  them 
in  language,  each  according  to  his  own  genius. 

J.  P.  L. 

AirswBB  TO  December  Theological  Query.— 1. 
Scripture  does  teach  that  Christ  was  God.  "  I  and  my 
Father  are  one ;"  "  All  things  were  made  by  him." 

2.  It  is  not  possible  for  God  to  suffer.  Scripture 
does  not  so  teach :  it  gives  to  Christ  a  twofold  nature — 
God  and  man — absolute  God  and  integral  man.  "  God 
was  in  Christ."  Without  this  distinction  the  Bible  is 
self-contradictory.  The  words  which  passed  the  fleshly 
lips  of  Jetus  came  from  two  separate  sources — some- 
times from  his  own  human  soul,  as  when  on  the  cross 
he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!" 
or  when  he  said,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I" — ^at 
other  times  from  God  who  "  was  in  Christ,"  as  when 
these  words  were  uttered,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 
In  this  way  only  can  we  fully  escape  the  dilemma  of 
the  querist.  It  was  the  human  being  born  of  Mflry 
who  hungered,  and  wept,  and  suffered  on  the  cross. 
God's  suffering  is  an  idea  equally  monstrous  and  un- 
scriptural. 

3.  An  "  infinite  sacrifice  "  was  not  offered,  neither  is 
there  any  propriety  in  the  phrase  "  infinite  law."  A 
sacrifice  is  something  delivered  to  destruction  to  save 
something  else.  Nothing  but  God  is  infinite ;  ergo,  the 
sole  possible  infinite  sacrifice  would  be  God  sacrificing 
himself.  An  infinite  sacrifiee  was  not  needed,  for  there 
was  no  infinite  guilt.  All  the  possible  guilt  of  every 
being  in  the  universe  is  only  a  finite  guilt,  and  so 
needs  only  a  finite  sacrifice.  Punishable  sin  is  meas- 
ured by  the  knowledge  of  the  sinner;  but  as  all  cre- 
ated beings  are  finite  in  knowledge,  so  all  guilt  must  hf 
finite.  To  say  that  Grod's  law  is  infinite,  and  hence 
every  sin  infinite,  is  mere  nonsense.  The  Calvary  sac- 
rifioe  was  not  infinite,  but  "  sufficient."    The  body  of 
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Jesas  was  a  sanctum  sanctorom,  whence  issned  some- 
times the  fiats  of  Qod,  and  sometimes  the  words  of  the 
Son  of  Mary.  Forget  this,  and  we  sink  into  a  mael- 
strom of  bewilderment.  J.  P.  L. 

"  Philosophy  of  Pbesehce." — An  artiele  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Repository  on  the  above 
subject  has  met  my  views  almost  entirely,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  apprehend  the  author,  and  I  beg  here  to  ask  a 
few  questions  that  may  draw  out  more  thought  on  the 
same  subject,  though  some  may  consider  that  the  whole 
is  tinctured  with  a  sprinkling  of  skeptical  philosophy. 

What  was  there  in  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  that  when 
he  threw  it  upon  Elisha  he  left  all  and  ran  after  the 
prophet?  What  was  there  in  the  staff  of  Elisha  that 
he  supposed  it  would  bring  the  dead  child  to  life  by 
being  laid  upon  its  face  ?  What  in  the  dead  prophet's 
bones  that  brought  the  dead  man  to  life  when  he 
touched  them?  What  in  the  aprons  and  kerchief 
brought  from  the  sick  to  the  apostle?  etc.  And,  lastly, 
in  a  purely-natural  sense,  what  was  it  that  gave  Crom- 
well the  overawing  power  to  go  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  stamp  his  foot,  and  drive  the  whole  house 
out?  C. 

Ajtswir  to  Theoloqical  Qubbies.— JF?r«<  Query.-^ 
"  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  ?" 
Yes. 

1.  Because  they  ascribe  to  him  the  names  of  Qod. 
See  Is.  iz,  6;  Matt.  i.  23;  Bom.  iz,  5,  etc. 

2.  Because  they  ascribe  to  him  the  attributes  of  God. 
Eternity — Is.  iz.  6;  Prov.  viii,  23;  John  i,  1.  Omni- 
presence— Matt,  zviii,  20;  John  iii,  13.  Omniscience — 
Matt,  iz,  4;  Mark  ii,  8.  So  also  of  omnipotence,  wis- 
dom, holiness,  justice,  etc 

3.  Because  they  also  ascribe  the  works  of  God  to 
Christ.  Creation—John  i,  3,  10;  CoL  i,  16.  Inspira- 
tion— 1  Peter  i,  11.  Resurrection — John  v,  2.  etc. 
With  this  array  of  evidence  who  can  doubt  the  divinity 
of  Jeeus  Christ? 

Stcond  Q^ury. — "  Is  it  possible  for  God.  an  infinite 
being,  to  suffer,  as  the  Scriptures  declare  CJ^rist  did?" 

In  answering  this  we  must  observe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  Jesus  was  man  as  well  as  God — human 
as  well  as  divine.  He  is  eighty  times  called  the  Son 
of  man.  "  He  was  made  flesh ;"  "  made  of  a  woman." 
As  a  man  he  "  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature."  He 
was  very  man  and  very  God,  in  two  distinct  natures, 
and  yet  one  person  forever.  As  a  man  he  hungered, 
but  as  a  God  he  created  bread.  As  a  weary  man  he 
slept  on  the  vessel  in  the  storm,  but  as  a  God  he  arose 
and  stilled  the  tempest.  As  a  man  he  wept  at  the 
grave  of  Lasarns,  but  as  a  God  he  cried  out,  "  Laxarus, 
come  forth!"  If  we  consider  Christ  in  this  twofold 
nature  we  shall  be  able  to  make  many  things  plain 
which  otherwise  are  mysterious.  For  since  these  two 
distinct  natures  make  but  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  predicate  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  what  may  not  be  predicated  of  more 
than  one  nature  of  Christ;  hence  when  he  is  said  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  grow,  suffer,  shed  blood,  and  die,  we 
,  are  not  to  und^tand  that  the  divine  nature  did  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  So  when  we  read  that  the  Savior 
pardoned  sin,  received  divine  worship,  or  raised  the 
dead,  we  may  not  say  that  the  human  nature  did  these, 
but  the  divine.    So  that  we  do  not  consider  it  "  possi- 


ble or  necessary  for  an  infinite  being  to  soffsr  as  the 
Scriptures  declare  Christ  did."  And  these  eonsidera* 
tions  throw  light  upon  the 

Third  Query. — "  If  both  the  foregoing  queries  can  be 
positively  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Uien  what  are 
we  to  conclude  in  relation  to  the  character  of  God? 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  being  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and 
perfect  to  suffer?"  This  being  answered  above  we  pass 
to  the 

Fourth  Query. — "And  if  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
Christ  is  God,  and  it  is  true  that  God  can  not  suffer, 
or  that  Christ  is  not  God,  then  was  an  infinite  sacrifice 
offered  to  atone  for  the  transgression  of  an  infinite 
Uw?" 

1.  The  Scriptures  do  teach  that  Christ  is  God. 

2.  But  they  teach  also  as  ezplicitly  that  Christ  is  man, 

3.  It  is  evident  that  suffering,  which  implies  imper- 
fection, can  not  be  predicated  of  God.  or  of  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ,  but  it  may  be  predicated  of  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus. 

4.  Then  was  there  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  atone  for 
the  transgression  of  an  infinite  law  ?  If  it  is  meant  to 
ask  by  this,  "  Did  Christ — by  the  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered — make  a  fnll,  perfect,  and  sufficient  satis- 
faction to  Divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world?"  We  answer,  yes.  "For  he  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  In  the  voluntary  offer- 
ing of  Christ,  the  God-man, Ho  suffer  tor  our  sins  "the 
just  for  the  unjust,"  there  is  afforded  such  a  perfect 
atonement  for  the  transgression  of  God's  law.  that  God 
can  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus.  The  death  of  Christ  answers  the  same  end  in 
magnifying  the  law  and  maintaining  the  ends  of  divine 
government  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  intelligent  agencies 
of  the  universe,  as  would  the  positive  infliction  of  the 
penalty  upon  the  actual  transgressor.  Hence  God  can 
maintain  his  holiness  and  fully  show  his  hatred  to  sin. 
and  yet  pardon  the  penitent  believer.  He  can  forgive 
the  sinner  and  not  encourage  the  sin.  E.  D. 

A  Hit  at  thb  D.  D.'s— Luther,  in  his  Colloquies, 
speaking  of  Carolastad,  affirms  that  he  was  promoted 
to  be  doctor  of  divinity  eight  years  before  he  had  read 
any  of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  afterward,  conferring  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  on  one  at  Wittemburg,  made  this 
admirably-candid  speech :  "  Here  I  stand  and  do  pro- 
mote this  man ;  and  I  know  I  do  not  rightly  therein, 
and  that  thereby  I  do  commit  a  mortal  sin ;  but  I  do 
it  for  the  gain  of  two  guilders,  which  I  get  by  him.** 
Many  a  D.  D.,  dubbed  at  St.  Andrews,  notorioos  for 
granting  its  honors  for  pay  without  regard  to  merit, 
might  be  made  doctor  with  nearly  the  same  words  if 
the  grantors  of  diplomas  were  but  honest  enough  to 
speak  out  like  Carolastad. 

A  CuKious  SioH. — A  correspondent  writes  to  the 
Agriculturalist :  "  In  Yreka,  the  county  town  of  Siski- 
you county— one  of  the  northern  counties  of  Califor- 
nia, and  on  the  Oregon  line — the  following  sign  hsuigs 
with  glaring  letters  in  front  of  a  baker's  establishment; 
namely, '  S.  Gillig's  Yreka  Bakery.'  At  first  sight  this 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  but  upon  ezamination  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  letters,  if  read  backward,  form 
ezactly  the  same  sign.  Such  a  coincidence  i«  ex- 
tremely rare. 
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DRAINIKO  THE  RESSBYOIB. 

BT  MBl.  V.   M*OOXAVOBT. 

"Axrsrt  Alicb  has  dropped  her  diamond  ring  into 
the  reserroir,"  said  Emily  Ewing  to  her  sister.  "  It 
grieres  her  terriblj,  and  she  is  so  weak  from  her  long 
iDness.  Her  poor,  white  hands  are  so  thin  now  it  jnst 
slipped  off  her  finger  as  she  was  gathering  some  mosses 
on  the  bank.  It  was  a  present  from  her  husband,  and 
she  has  never  taken  it  off  since  he  died.  Father  says 
he  will  have  the  reservoir  drained  to-morrow,  and 
thoroaghly  cleared  out.  It  has  not  been  done  these 
fifteen  years." 

"  0.  how  glad  I  am,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  wonder  what 
we  shall  find,  Ned.  Yon  know  I  lost  my  fruit-knife  in 
it  ever  so  long  ago,  and  Robert  never  could  find  it, 
though  he  saarched  ever  so  long." 

"  And  yoQ  remember  when  the  '  Albatros '  capsized, 
that  day  I  had  your  china  baby  aboard  for  a  passenger ; 
well,  I  had  my  knife  and  silver  pencil  in  for  freight, 
though  I  never  told  any  body  about  it  before.  I  knew 
you  would  all  laugh  at  me.  Won't  we  have  fun  search- 
ing for  things  when  the  bottom  is  all  dry  ?" 

The  little  pond  was  a  lovely,  shady  spot,  with  tall 
trees  drooping  over  its  quiet  waters.  Every  little  twig 
and  leaflet  were  reflected  on  its  silver  mirror,  and  the 
Car  blue  sky,  which  looked  so  deep  down  in  its  center. 
There  was  a  smooth,  gravelly  slope  on  its  eastern  edge, 
where  the  children  could  safely  play  with  their  little 
fleets  of  tinj  boats.  But  on  either  hand  were  steeper 
banks,  and  the  water  was  quite  deep  in  the  northern 
side.  It  waa  a  little  natural  basin  which  art  had  im- 
proved, and  its  only  outlet  was  a  shallow  brooklet 
led  by  springs  along  its  banks,  which  rambled  off  over 
pebbles  and  mossy  ledges,  through  a  little  glen  in  the 
grove  of  maples. 

As  soon  as  the  busy  workmen  could  complete  the 
task,  a  new  outlet  was  cut  deep  enough  to  drain  the 
pond.  The  water  was  directed  into  a  new  channel,  and 
thus  suffered  to  flow  down  the  hill-side  into  a  thirsty 
meadow,  which  drank  it  up  gratefully.  And  so  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  was  left  bare,  with  its  years  of  ac- 
cumulated sand  and  earth.  First  of  all,  search  was 
made  carefully  for  the  diamond  ring.  Aunt  Alice's 
position  was  carefully  examined  when  she  lost  it,  and 
Mr.  Ewing  would  permit  no  one  but  himself  to  go  to 
the  spot  Sure  enough  there  it  was,  all  bright  and  shin- 
mg,  caught  on  a  little  stick,  which  prevented  its  sinking 
into  the  mud  and  out  of  sight.  0,  what  rejoicing  there 
was  over  that  lost  treasure!  Aunt  Alice  sat  down  and 
cried,  she  was  so  glad.  It  never  seemed  half  so  precious 
to  her  before. 

We  often  value  things  most  when  we  have  lost,  or  are 
about  to  lose,  them.  I  know  some  daughters  who  never 
valued  their  mother's  love  much  till  they  hixd  lost  her. 
Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  set  li^t  by  Imr  counsels, 
think  whether  the  reflection'  will  give  you  pain  or 
peace  is  you  stand  by  your  mother's  coffin. 

The  children  were  permitted  to  put  on  their  over-  I 


shoes  and  travel  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond  to 
their  heart's  content. 

"  Here  is  your  baby,  Fanny,"  shouted  Ned.  *'  She 
looks  as  bright  as  a  sixpence,  but  she  will  need  a  new 
dress.  This  one  is  out  of  fashion,  I  guess.  Now  for 
my  knife  and  pencil,"  and  he  began  searching  about  in 
the  sand  and  mud  with  a  little  rake.  Both  came  to 
light  at  last,  but  the  knifs  was  quite  the  worse  for  its 
long  bath.  Still,  Ned  was  more  delighted  to  find  it 
than  he  would  have  been  with  the  finest  new  one  in 
the  world.  The  whole  bed  of  the  basin  was  thoroughly 
examined  and  cleansed,  and  wonderful  indeed  were  the 
discoveries  that  were  made.  Many  long-lost  articles 
came  to  light,  which  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of. 
Probably  little  hands  and  careless  servants  had  dropped 
them  in  and  then  said  nothing  about  the  matter. 
Every  new  discovery  gave  the  children  fresh  delight, 
and  it  was  a  day  to  be  always  remembered — the  time 
when  they  walked  around  on  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir and  hunted  for  treasures.  The  large  play-room 
filled  with  costly  toys  was  no  attraction  that  day. 

"  Well,  if  there  is  n't  that  silver  cup  of  yours,  Emma," 
said  Mrs.  Ewing.  "  I  always  supposed  it  was  stolen, 
and  have  all  along  suspected  Annie  Gray  of  taking  it. 
I  am  really  glad  it  has  been  found.  But  how  could  it 
have  come  here?  I  see  there  is  a  dent  in  the  side. 
Perhaps  it  was  injured  and  thrown  in  here  to  hide  the 
fact.  And  here  are  the  pieces  of  that  vase  I  valued  so 
highly,  and  which  disappeared  quite  as  mysteriously." 

There  were  bent  forks  and  broken  spoons,  and  every 
thing  which  a  household  of  servants  desired  to  hide 
away  securely,  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  in  here. 

"  Is  n't  it  shameful !"  said  Mrs.  Ewing  aside  to  her 
sister.  '•  I  must  certainly  look  aft«r  the  servants  more 
carefftlly  in  future.  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of 
searching  the  reservoir  for  missing  property  before, 
after  all  the  tronble  we  have  had  with  servants  too. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  one  had  thrown  things  in  here 
to  cast  suspicion  on  the  honesty  of  another.  They 
thou^t,  nghtly  enough,  that  this  would  tell  no  tales.'* 

When  the  Spring-time  came  around  again  it  found 
the  Ewing  family  in  widely  different  circumstances. 
"  The  wheel  of  fortune  keeps  constantly  turning  over 
and  over,  and  they  who  are  on  the  top  to-day  may  be 
underneath  to-morrow."  So  it  proved  with  this  house- 
hold, who  had  never  experienced  a  priration  which 
money  could  remove.  They  were  forced  to  leave  their 
beautiful  country  home — its  handsome  grounds,  its 
velvet  meadows,  and,  above  all,  the  reservoir  where 
they  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  under  the  maples. 
Their  new  home  was  small  dwelling  a  little  distance 
from  the  city,  and  they  could  take  but  one  maid-of-all- 
work  with  them,  instead  of  the  five  domestics  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  prospect  looked 
gloomy  enough,  and  the  children  cried  themselves 
nearly  sick,  except  baby,  who  seemed  in  better  spirits 
than  ever.  Now  camo  the  trial-time  for  Emily.  Her 
poor  mother  was  so  depressed  and  heart-broken  on  her 
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children't  account,  that  she  could  scarcely  sit  up,  so 
the  great  burden  of  care  fell  upon  her  shoulders.  She 
had  been  brought  up  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  would 
the  be  equal  to  this  emergency?  Most  nobly  did  she 
respond  to  the  call  which  necessity  forced  upon  her. 
She  loved  deeply,  tenderly,  and  unselfishly  the  dear 
ones  around  her,  and  heart-power  is  the  great  force 
that  moves  the  world.  The  "great  hearts"  are  the 
people  who  aocomplish  great  things  in  the  world.  Em- 
ily was  up  with  the  dawn  in  her  new  home,  arranging 
in  the  most  tasteful  manner  the  few  articles  of  furni- 
ture they  had  retained,  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  pre- 
paring a  part  of  the  breakfast  with  her  own  hands, 
takiug  care  to  have  on  the  table  some  favorite  dish  of 
her  father's.  She  had  installed  Fanny  as  nurse  for 
little  Era«st,  and  he  found  her  much  more  after  his 
baby  heart  than  the  old  nurse. '  She  never  gave  him 
an  ugly  slap  when  no  one  was  by,  for  she  loved  her 
little  brother  dearly,  and  never  knew  how  cunning  and 
sweet  his  little  ways  were  before.  If  he  cried  Emma 
or  mother  was  always  ready  to  take  him  off  her  hands. 
Ked  could  find  amusement  any  where,  so  there  was  no 
fear  for  him.  He  went  to  a  good  school  every  day, 
and  found  himself  rather  below  the  class  of  boys  he 
was  put  in  with,  he  had  played  so  much  and  studied  so 
little  with  his  private  tutor.  Now  he  found  he  must 
exert  himself  with  all  his  might  or  go  into  a  class  of 
smaller  *  boys.  He  had  energy  enough  if  it  was  only 
rightly  directed;  and  with  Emily's  help  and  encour- 
agement he  soon  took  a  fair  stand  with  the  other  boys. 

Mother's  health  improved  in  the  cheerful  atmosphere 
which  her  daughter's  loving  spirit  diffused  through  the 
house,  and  soon  she  was  able  to  take  a  mother's  place 
in  the  household.  Mr.  Ewing  worked  hard  in  an  office 
in  the  city  all  day,  and  Emma  schooled  all  the  chil- 
dren to  make  home  as  delightful  for  him  as  possible 
when  he  returned  in  the  evening.  Soon  the  clouds 
began  to  clear  a  little  from  his  brow,  and  he  never 
failed  to  offer  earnest  thanksgivings,  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  family  altar  for  the  many  blessings 
itill  continued  to  him.  Their  little  parlor  was  always 
as  bright  as  the  lamp-light  and  pleasant  faces  could 
make  it;  and  there  was  an  air  of  cheerfulness  about 
their  every-day  life  which  they  Lad  often  failed  to 
enjoy  in  their  more  prosperous  days.  After  a  time 
Emily  obtained  a  class  of  young  ladies,  which  gradu- 
ally widened  into  a  young  ladies'  school,  to  whom  she 
imparted  the  various  acquirements  and  accomplish- 
ments in  which  she  had  been  quite  a  proficient.  Her 
lovely  manners  and  truly-loving  disposition  made  her 
ever  a  very  popular  teacher.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
very  chief  quiUifications,  and  not  the  most  profound 
and  accomplished  scholarships  can  atone  for  a  want  of 
it.  If  you  are  preparing  yourself  for  a  teacher,  my 
young  friend,  and  hope  to  be  an  acceptable  one,  that 
people  will  seek  often  and  consider  a  prize  when  se- 
cured, cultivate  your  manners  and  heart  as  well  as 
your  head.  It  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  "  known 
and  read  of  all  men,"  which  can  not  possibly  deceive. 

"  I  can 't  help  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Ewing  one  even- 
ing as  they  sat  around  the  cheerful  table,  "  of  that  day 
we  drained  off  the  r^^ervoir.  How  many  valuable 
things  we  found  in  the  dry  basin,  besides  Alice's  dia- 
mond! And  80,  though  our  wealth  has  been  drained 
off  pratty  dry,  we  have  found  a  good  many  valuable 


things  in  its  place.  What  good  health  and  cheerful 
spirits  the  children  all  have,  and  even  mother's  cheeks 
begin  to  look  rosy  once  more !  I  am  sure  that  is  better 
than  diamonds  to  us.  Then  Ned  has  at  last  taken  a 
start  and  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  college,  a  thing  I 
had  almost  despaired  of.  I  do  n't  believe  Fanny  has 
had  two  crying  spells  over  her  troubles  this  week. 
Let  me  see.  How  many  did  we  allow  you  a  day  at 
the  old  home--«ix,  or  was  it  only  five?"  Fanny  turned 
her  head  to  one  side  and  gave  her  father  a  laughing 
look  of  denial,  "  As  to  Emma  we  say  nothing — all 
her  works  praise  her.  It  took  adversity  to  draw  you 
out,  my  precious  child.  We  should  never  have  appre- 
ciated you,  I  am  afraid,  if  we  had  always  had  fair 
weather." 

"  We  see  so  much  more  of  mother  now  thap  we  used 
to,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  makes  us  all  better.  When 
company  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time  we  never 
had  her  a  whole  day  to  ourselves  hardly." 

*•  It  has  drawn  us  nearer  to  God  as  well  as  to  each 
other,"  said  the  father  as  he  took  down  the  family 
Bible  for  evening  worship,  "  and  that  is  the  greatest 
blessing  of  all.  That,  after  all,  is  the  precious  diamond 
which  we  have  found  in  this  exhausted  reservoir ;  and 
now  we  have  the  treasure  let  us  guard  it  closely,  that 
we  may  never  lose  it  again." 

"What  Happbsbd  ^EXiV— Mother.  "What  are 
you  crying  for,  my  child?" 

ChUd.  "  I  told  Alice  I  knew  my  French  History. 
She  says  I  do  n't  know  it,  and  I  do  know  it." 

Alice.    "  No,  she  do  n't  know  it." 

Mother.    "  How  is  that,  my  child  ?" 

Alice.    "She  told  me  to  open  the  book  any  when 
and  ask  her  any  question  there  was  in  the  book,  and 
she  could  answer  it." 
'  "Well?" 

"  She  did  n't  answer  it," 

"  Let  us  see,  what  did  you  ask  her?" 

"  I  opened  the  book  any  where,  just  as  she  said,  and 
asked  her  the  first  question  I  found." 

"  And  what  was  the  question  ?" 

"  It  was,  What  happened  next  f"  Coskttb. 

Asking  God  for  a  Good  Temper.— Our  Anna — 
now  an  angel — when  nearly  four  years  old,  was  one 
day  building  a  "tower,"  as  she  called  it,  hot  the 
blocks  would  tumble  down  each  time  ere  it  was  finished. 
At  length  becoming  tired  and  discouraged,  she  began 
to  scold  the  blocks.  Her  mother,  taking  her  on  her 
lap,  said,  "  Mamma  fears  that  her  little  daughter  has 
displeased  God,  and  she  must  ask  him  to  take  away 
the  naughty  temper."  Kneeling  in  her  mother's  lap, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  she  whispered 
audibly,  "  God,  take  away  Anna's  naughty  temper  and 
put  a  good  temper  in."  Then,  embracing  and  kissing 
lier  mamma,  she  recommenced  her  "  tower,"  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  completing  a  "nice  one"  as  her  pa 
crossed  the  floor,  jarring  it  so  as  to  cause  the  pile  to 
fall  again.  To  our  surprise  and  joy  she  turned  to  him 
a  smiling  face,  saying,  "  Never  mind,  papa,  Anna  has 
been  asking  God  for  a  good  temper."  H.  A.  M. 

Caji  a  Door  Spbak  ?— "  Mamma,"  said  a  little  girl, 
"can  a  door  speak?"  "Certainly  not,  my  love." 
"  Then  why  did  you  tell  Anna  to  answer  the  door  this 
morning  ?" 
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Thb  Separatioh  of  the  Rich  from  the  Poor  in 
ouE  Churches. — This  is  not  unfrequently  a  subject 
of  invidious  or  splenetic  remarks.  The  very  tpirit  in 
which  the  evil  is  rebuked  renders  the  rebuke  power- 
less. But  here  is  a  presentation  of  the  subject  from 
the  eloquent  pen  of  Dr.  Olin,  which  ought  to  reach  the 
Christian  conscience: 

Ko  where  eUm,  I  believe,  but  In  the  United  Statee— certainly 
ao  where  to  the  same  extent--doee  this  anti-Chrittian  separa- 
tkn  of  rlawtt  prevail  in  the  Christian  Chnrch.  The  beggar 
la  hit  tattercxl  wetmeats  waHis  the  iplendid  courts  of  St. 
Frter's  snd  kneele  at  its  costly  altars  by  the  side  of  dolces  and 
cardinals.  The  peasant  in  his  wooden  ihoee  \m  welcomed  in 
the  gorgeoos  chnrches  of  Kotre  DAme  and  the  Madeleine; 
and  even  in  Baglaad,  wlmns  political  and  social  distinctions 
ar»  waon  rigorously  enforced  than  in  any  other  country  on 
earth,  the  lord  and  the  peasant,  the  richest  and  the  poorest, 
tre  ntnally  occupants  of  the  eame  church  and  partakers  of 
the  aame  communion.  Tliat  the  reverse  of  all  this  ii  true  in 
Biany  parts  of  this  country  every  observing  man  knows  faXl 
wen.  There  are  religions  congregations  composed  so  ex- 
ehMiv^  of  the  wealthy  as  scarcely  to  embraee  an  indigent 
bmily  or  individvMl,  and  the  number  of  such  Churches,  where 
the  Gospel  is  naver  preached  to  the  poor,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Bich  men,  instead  of  associating  thenuolves  with 
tlidr  more  humble  fellow-Christiaus,  where  their  money,  and 
their  iniuence,  and  counsels  are  so  much  needed,  usually 
coBMae  to  erect  magnificent  churches,  in  which  sittings  are 
too  expensive  for  any  but  people  of  fortune,  and  from  which 
the  poor  are  as  effectually  excluded  as  if  there  were  dishonor 
or  oeotagion  in  their  presence.  A  oongregation  ii  thus  con- 
stitoted,  able,  vrithont  the  slightest  inconvenience,  to  bear 
the  pecuniary  burdens  of  twenty  Churches,  monopolising  and 
consigning  to  comparative  inactivity  inteII<H:tnal,  moral,  and 
material  resources,  for  want  of  which  bo  many  other  congre- 
gations are  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  most  embarrassing 
4iflcultles.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  such  a 
ftate  of  things  is  desirable,  or  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
derign  of  the  Gospel  t 

An  IsoiDSirr  iv  the  Life  of  Luther. — A  friendly 
hand  has  cnlled  the  following  flower  from  that  luxu- 
riant pasture,  D'Aubigne's  Reformation : 

As  Luther  drew  near  the  door  which  was  about  to  admit 
him  into  the  presence  of  his  Judges  the  Diet  of  Worms— he 
■et  a  valiant  kni^t,  the  celebrated  George  of  Freundsberg, 
who,  four  years  later,  at  the  head  of  his  German  lansquenets, 
bent  the  knee  with  his  soldieri  on  the  field  of  Pa  via,  and  then 
charging  to  the  left  of  the  French  army,  drove  it  into  the 
Tkino,  and  in  a  great  measure  decided  the  captivity  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  old  general,  seeing  Luther  pais,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  his  head  blanched  in  many 
battles,  said  kindly,  **  Poor  monk  1  poor  monk  I  thou  art  now 
going  to  make  a  nobler  stand  than  I  or  any  other  captains 
hsYs  ever  made  In  the  bloodiest  of  our  battles.  But  if  thy 
canss  Is  just,  and  thou  art  sure  of  it,  go  forward  in  God's 
aame  and  fear  notliing.  God  will  not  forsake  thee."  A 
noble  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  the  courage  of  the  iword  to 
the  courage  of  the  mind.  "He  that  ruleth  hit  spirit  is 
greater  than  be  that  taketh  a  city,**  were  the  words  of  a 

The  Khell  of  Time. — The  following  strikes  us  as 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  whole 
eoapass  of  English  literature : 

Heard  you  that  knell  ?  It  was  the  knell  of  Time ! 
AmA  la  TIbm  dMd?  I  thought  Time  never  diod. 


I  knew  him  old,  *t  is  true,  and  fUll  of  years ; 

And  he  was  bald  except  in  (h>nt— but  he 

Was  strong  as  Hercules.    I  saw  him  grasp 

The  oak— it  fell ;  the  tower— it  crumbled ;  the  itone. 

The  sculptured  monument,  that'  mark  the  grave 

Of  Ihllen  greatness,  ceased  their  pompous  strain 

As  Time  oame  by.    Yes,  Time  was  very  strong; 

And  I  had  thought  too  strong  for  death  to  grapple. 

But  I  remember  now  his  step  was  light. 

And  though  he  moved  at  rapid  rate,  or  trod 

On  adamant,  his  tread  was  never  heard. 

And  there  was  something  ghostly  in  the  thought, 

That  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour 

He  trod  my  chamber,  and  I  heard  him  not. 

And  I  have  held  my  breath,  and  listened  close 

To  catch  one  footfall  as  he  glided  by ; 

But  naught  awoke  the  echo  slumbering  there. 

And  the  thought  struck  me  then,  that  one  whose  step 

Was  so  much  like  a  spirit*s  tread,  whose  acts 

Were  all  so  noiseless,  like  the  world  unseen. 

Would  soon  be  fit  for  other  worlds  than  thi»— 

Fit  for  high  converse  with  immortal  minds, 

Unfettered  by  the  flesh,  unchained  to  earth. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth  and  the  Deaf  akd  Dcub 
Hot— Facility  of  Illustration.— The  power  to 
illustrate  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
teacher.  It  gives  life,  reality,  to  his  teachings,  what- 
ever may  be  the  department.  Charlotte  Elisabeth 
gives  a  beautiful  example  of  this  in  her  attempts  to 
educate  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy: 

He  seemed  UM  of  grave  but  restless  thought,  and  then 
approaching  me,  pointed  toward  the  sun,  and  by  a  movement 
of  the  hands  as  if  kneading  something,  asked  me  whether  I 
made  It.  I  shook  ray  head.  Did  my  mother?  No.  Did  Mr. 
Boe,  or  Mr.  Shaw— the  two  Protestant  clergymen— or  the 
priest  ?  He  had  a  sign  to  express  each  of  these.  No.  Then, 
'*  What?  whatf  *  with  a  frown  and  a  stamp  of  fretfUl  impa- 
tience. I  pointed  upward,  with  a  look  of  reverential  solem- 
nity,  and  spelled  the  word  "God.**  He  seemed  struck,  and 
asked  no  more  at  that  time;  but  the  next  day  he  over- 
whelmed me  with  whats,  and  seemed  determined  to  know 
more  about  it.  I  UAd  him  as  well  as  I  oould  that  he  of  whom 
I  spoke  was  great,  powerful,  and  kind,  and  that  he  was 
always  looking  at  us.  He  smiled,  and  informed  me  he  did 
not  know  how  the  sun  was  made,  for  he  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  on  it,  but  the  moon  he  thought  was  like  a  dumpling,  and 
sent  rolling  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  he  sent  a  marble 
across  the  table.  As  for  the  stars  they  were  cut  out  with  a 
large  pair  of  scissors  and  stuck  into  the  sky  with  the  end  of 
the  thumb. 

Next  day  he  came  to  me  in  great  wrath,  intimating  that  my 
tongue  ought  to  be  pulled  out.  This  was  his  usual  mode  of 
accusation  where  a  lie  had  been  told.  So  I  looked  innocent, 
and  said,  ''What?"  He  reminded  me  of  yesterday's  conver- 
sation, telling  me  he  had  looked  every- where  for  God ;  he  had 
been  down  the  street,  over  the  bridge,  into  the  church-yard, 
through  the  fields,  had  peeped  Into  the  grounds  of  the  eastle, 
walked  past  the  barrack-yard,  and  got  up  in  the  night  to 
look  out  at  the  window.  All  in  vain,  he  could  not  find  God. 
H«  «aie  nobody  hfg  mumgk  to  ptU  hi»  hamd  up  and  ttkik  the  tkun  htUo 
tke§l/if,  I  was  *'bad,**  my  tongue  must  be  pulled  out,  for 
there  was  "God,  ko.'*  And  he  repeated  God— no!  so  often 
that  it  went  to  my  heart. 

'  I  sat  sflent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  and  a  plan  >aV'< 
Ing  struck  me  I  looked  at  Jack,  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
seemed  convicted  of  deception.    He  shook  his  head  at  me. 
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Drowntd,  and  appMind  Tery  mach  offBiuM  ftt  mj  deUn- 
qnency.  Preiently  I  wised  a  imall  pair  of  bellowi,  and  after 
pafBng  at  the  lire  for  a  while,  inddenly  directed  a  rough  blaat 
at  his  little  red  hand,  which  hung  very  near  it.  He  matched 
it  back*  loowled  at  me,  and  when  again  I  repeated  the  opctm- 
tion,  expreieed  great  displearare,  ihlTerlng,  and  letting  me 
know  he  did  not  like  it. 

I  renewed  the  puff,  Hiring,  "What?"  and  looking  meet 
nnconeeione  of  having  done  any  thing.  He  blew  hard,  and 
repeated  that  it  made  hie  hands  cold,  that  I  wae  very  bad  and 
he  wae  very  angry.  I  puffed  in  all  directions,  looked  Tory 
eagerly  at  the  pipe  of  the  bellows,  peering  on  every  side,  and 
then,  explaining  that  I  ooold  see  nothing,  imiUted  his  man- 


ner, saying, ."  Wind— no  t**  shaking  my  head  at  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  his  tongue  must  eome  out,  mimicking  his  looks 
of  rebuke  and  offended  virtue.  He  opened  his  eyes  very  wide^ 
stared  at  me,  and  panted ;  a  deep  crimson  sninued  his  whole 
ihce,  Asd  a  soul,  a  real  soul,  shone  in  his  strangely-altered 
oonntenanee,  while  he  triumphantly  repeated,  **God  like 
windl  God  Uke  wind  I*'  Be  had  no  word  for  'Mike,**  it  was 
■IgniiWwl  by  holding  the  two  foreflnfers  out,  side  by  aids,  as  a 
symbol  or  perfect  reeemblance. 

Here  was  a  step,  a  glorious  step,  out  of  absolute  atheism 
into  a  perfect  recognition  of  the  Invisible  Ood.  An  idea,  to 
call  it  nothing  mors,  new,  grand,  and  absorbing,  took  pos- 
•ession  of  his  mind. 


Jiiuars,  SrhoJiHr,  «oS  JJlalisIhal  llrms. 


The  Gbtttsbtjro  Natioital  Cbmetebt.— This  cem- 
etery adjoins  the  Gettysburg  cemetery,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town,  battle-field,  and  sarroanding 
country.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  most  severe 
fighting  of  the  second  and  third  days  took  place. 
The  lot  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylrania,  I 
each  State  represented  in  the  battle  having  a  lot  pre-  | 
sented  to  it  proportioned  in  size  to  the  number  of  j 
bodies  to  be  interred.  New  York  having  the  largest 
number  has  the  largest  The  number  of  whom  no 
clew  could  be  obtained  as  to  name,  regiment,  etc., 
being  greater  than  any  State,'  two  lots  have  been 
appropriated  to  their  reception,  and  classed  as  "  Un- 
known." The  bodies  are  placed  in  rows,  with  heads 
toward  the  center  and  feet  toward  the  battle-field,  each 
body  occupying  a  space  of  two  feet.  At  the  head  of 
each  grave  a  stone  wall  is  built,  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  this  wall  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  high  curb-stone, 
capped  with  white  marble,  and  on  this  have  each  man's 
name,  company,  and  regiment  to  which  he  belonged 
placed  opposite  his  grave,  making  a  continuous  curb 
along  the  graves.  The  ground  plan  of  the  cemetery 
is  a  semicircle,  along  the  outer  edge  of  which  are  the 
lots  set  apart  for  soldiers  from  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
those  unknown.  An  inner*  semicircle  is  allotted  to 
the  graves  of  those  soldiers  from  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and 
Illinois. 

MOKABTEBIES   A8   NUBSBEIES    FOB    RBVOLtJTIOir. — 

Monasteries  hare  lately  been  put  to  a  novel  use  in 
Poland.  They  hare  long  been  suspected  of  containing 
the  secret  printing  establishments  of  the  revolutionists, 
and,  as  a  result,  domiciliary  visits  have  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities.  In  and  around  Warsaw  all  the 
conrents  have  been  occupied  by  military  forces,  and 
several  churches  have  been  surrounded  by  ixotapa. 
The  inquiries  and  visits  of  the  police  are  said  to  have 
had  already  other  results  than  that  of  silencing  the 
rerolutionary  press.  Not  only  stores  of  arms,  but 
also  laboratories,  have  been  discovered.  The  monas- 
teri^  so  abound  in  obscure  hiding-places,  difficult 
of  access,  that  they  afford  ezoellent  opportunities  for 
secret  conferences  and  the  like,  and  a  long  time  may 


elapse  before  the  inquiries  now  instituted  will  be  term- 
inated. The  secret  subterranean  passages  of  one  of 
the  Warsaw  monasteries  reach  beyond  the  city  limit« 
a  distance  of  half  a  German  mile,  where  they  connect 
with  a  Catholic  church  yard,  in  which  recently  a  little 
child  by  chance  pointed  out  a  tomb  where  a  secret 
correspondence  office,  with  many  important  documents, 
has  been  discovered.  By  these  passages,  it  is  now 
believed,  the  insurgents  have  secretly  entered  and 
quitted  the  city  at  will ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  occupation  of  monastery 
churches  and  the  buildings  attached  will  in  no  small 
degree  tend  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

The  Fuel  Questios—Iiifobtaet  Dxsooyebt  i> 
M1EKB8OTA. — The  fuel  question  has  been  solred  most 
happily  in  Minnesota  near  the  city  of  St.  Paul  by  the 
discovery  of  vast  beds  of  peat,  which  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  city  for  centuries.  As  to  its  economy, 
judging  from  what  has  been  gathered,  it  is  thought 
that  it  can  be  cut,  dried,  and  delivered  in  St  Paul  ai 
f 2.50  to  fS  per  cord,  and  afford  a  remunerative  profit 
Oak  wood  sells  in  that  city  now  for  f  7  per  cord,  cost- 
ing another  dollar  to  be  cut  for  use.  Peat  gives  a 
strong  and  steady  heat,  equal  in  all  respects  to  oak 
wood,  and  in  burning  will  go  far.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  of  this  peat  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
and  in  a  year  it  will  become  a  branch  of  industry 
affording  emplojrment  of  a  much  higher  nature  than 
coal-mining  for  large  nnmbers  of  people.  The  beds 
extend  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  in  the 
Red  Biver  Valley,  and  probably  away  up  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonies. 

Ihclemeht  SuEDATB-^From  a  meteorological  jour- 
nal, for  ten  yeihrs  past,  kept  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, New  Hampshirei  the  following  facts  have  been 
ascertained:  1.  That  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Sundays 
are  stormy.  2.  Nearly  one-sixth  are  exceedingly  cold 
or  hot.  8.  Considerably  more  than  one-third  are, 
from  all  causes,  inclement.  Those  individuals  or  fami- 
lies that  excuse  themselves  from  the  house  of  God 
because  of  unpleasant  weather — and  they  are  not 
few — ^lose  the  benefit  of  public  worship  nearly  half  the 
year. 

Fbbhch  8TATi8TiGB.^According  to  the  report  of 
M.  Legoyt,  Director  of  AdministratiTe  Statistics  in 
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Franee,  out  of  51,000  marruigeable  men  living  in  citiei 
of  more  than  2,000  inhabitante— except  Paris— 16,000 
were  nnable  to  eign  the  marriage  oontraet.  Out  of 
S9,000  women,  27.000  had  to  decline  their  Bigne^ares. 
In  Tillages  the  proportion  is  still  worse.  Ont  of  104,- 
000  men  69.000  were  nnable  to  sign,  and  of  the  same 
nnmber  of  women,  5,000  in  all  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  writing. 

BicTiovABiEB  IH  EiTGLAiri).— There  are  at  the  room 
of  the  Agent  for  Webster's  Dictionaries,  at  Mason  A 
Hamlin's,  274  Washington-street,  Boston,  specimen 
copies  of  six  different  editions  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
published  in  England,  and  also  specimens  of  "Koah 
Webster's  British  and  American  Spelling- Book"  and 
"  The  Illustrated  Webster  Reader,"  also  from  the  En- 
glish press.  Ko  person  can  examine  these  rolames 
without  realising  how  yery  great  a  popularity  the  name 
of  Noah  Webster  has  attained  in  Great  Britain. 

ExAirciPATioR  OF  TRB  Sbrfs.— The  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  in  Russia  is  no  "  sham,"  but  a  great  and 
noble  reality,  carried  through  with  a  caution  and 
conrage  that  do  equal  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  Emperor.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  measure  the 
grandeur  of  this  peaceful  revolution  by  which  nearly 
forty  million  of  people  are  raised  from  a  condition 
closely  akin  to  slavery  to  the  level  of  free  men  of 
other  civilised  States.  This  great  act  is  consummated 
with  comparatively  little  suffering  and  large  prospects 
of  future  advantages  to  the  nobles  and  proprietors  of 
land,  save  only  those  whose  estates  should  come  under 
an  incumbered  estate  act.  The  emancipated  serfs  are 
already  displaying  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  indus- 
try that  surprises  their  former  owners,  establishing 
schools,  laying  out  hoarded  money  on  lands. and  tene- 
ments, and  in  many  other  respects  showing  great  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity. 

AvTiQUiTT  07  Tempebakcb  Societizs. — These 
societies  are  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  modern  in- 
stitutions. In  1517  Sigismund  de  Dietrichsen  estab* 
lished  one  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Christopher;  a 
similar  association  was  formed  in  1600  by  Maurice, 
Duke  of  Hesse,  which,  however,  allowed  a  knight  to 
drink  seven  bocatix,  or  glasses,  at  each  meal,  but  only 
twice  in  the  day.  The  sise  of  these  bocaux  is  not 
recorded,  but  no  doubt  it  wss  an  endeaver  to  obtain 
a  comparative  condition  of  sobriety.  Another  tem- 
perance society,  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Ring, 
was  instituted  by  Frederic,  5th  Count  Palatine. 

AccLiMATiZATiow  IV  Great  Bbitaiit. — The  third 
annual  report  of  the  Acclimatization  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  has  recently  been 
published.  It  contains  details  as  to  experiments  made 
in  the  acclimatisation  in  Britain  of  the  following  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  of  other  lands:  Chinese  sheep, 
various  kinds  of  foreign  deer,  prairie  grouse,  Hon- 
duras turkey,  Virginia  quails,  Japanese  poultry,  tmmp< 
eter  birds  from  Central  America,  several  kinds  of  fish, 
a  kind  of  silk-worm,  the  Chinese  yam,  Brasilian 
arrow-root,  and  American  buneh-grass.  On  the  whole, 
the  year's  experiments  are  announced  as  successful 

These  Impoetaet  Geological  Facts.— We  learn 
from  Sir  Boderiek  Mnrcfaison's  address  at  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  that  Sir  Roder- 
ick beUeres,  ftxst,  that  the  eastern  shores  of  Great 


Britain,  where  Csesar  landed,  have  not  changed  their 
relation  to  the  sea  level  since  that  period.  Secondly, 
that  it  is  proved,  from  finding  remains  and  bones  of 
the  same  species  of  extinct  mammalia  in  the  gravel  of 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  that  at  a  comparatively- 
recent  period  our  islands  were  united  with  France. 
Thirdly,  we  know  from  the  skeletons  of  the  great 
Irish  elk,  which  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  bogs 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Cheshire,  that 
when  that  creature  lived  these  three  islands  must  have 
been  united. 

Gebat  Bbnefxtb  of  Laboe-Savieo  Machikeet.— 
By  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  one  man  can  now 
spin  four  hundred  times  more  cotton  yarn  than  the 
best  ootton-spinner  could  in  1760,  when  Arkwright 
took  ont  his  first  patent.  In  grinding  grain  and  mak- 
ing flonr  one  man  can  now  do  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times  more  work  than  he  could  a  century  ago.  One 
woman  can  now  manufacture  as  much  lace  in  a  day  as 
a  hundred  women  could  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  now 
requires  as  many  days  to  refine  sugar  as  it  did  months 
thirty  years  ago.  Only  forty  minutes  are  now  re- 
quired to  fix  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  on  a 
large  looking-glass,  which  once  occupied  six  weeks. 
The  engines  of  a  first-class  iron  frigate  perform  as 
much  work  in  twenty-four  hours  as  42,000  horses. 

Facts  About  Railroad  Speed.~A  railroad  car 
moves  about  seventy  four  feet,  or  nearly  twice  its  own 
length,  in  a  second.  At  this  velocity  the  locomotive 
driving-wheel,  six  feet  in  diameter,  makes  four  revolu- 
tions in  a  second,  the  piston-rod  thus  traversing  the 
cylinder  eight  times.  If  a  horse  and  carriage  should 
approach  and  cross  a  track  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour,  an  express  train  approaching  at  the  moment 
would  move  toward  it  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
feet  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  crossing;  if  the  horse 
moved  no  faster  than  a  walk,  the  train  would  move 
toward  it  more  than  five  hundred  feet,  which  fact 
accounts  for  the  many  accidents  at  such  points.  When 
the  locomotive  whistle  is  opened*  at  the  post  eighty 
rods  from  the  crossing,  the  train  will  advance  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  before  the  sound  of  the  whistle 
traverses  to  and  is  heard  at  the  crossing. 

CoTTOB  AVD  Other  Fabrics.— During  the  last  two 
years  cotton  has  more  than  lost  what  it  gained  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago.  Linen  and  woolen  goods  are 
now  used  for  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton 
had  superseded  them.  Linens  are  again  in  demand 
for  body  linens  and  sheetings.  Flax  sail-cloth  is  dis- 
placing our  cotton  ducks.  Coarse  jute  goods  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  cotton  Osnaburgs  for  grain  bags. 
Flanuel  shirtings  have,  to  a  large  extent,  displaced  the 
ordinary  bleached  cotton  shirtings.  Consumers  of 
woolens  now  find  shoddy  in  the  class  of  goods  where 
cotton  wss  formerly  used.  This  substitution  of  other 
raw  material  for  cotton,  and  of  other  fabrics  for  cotton 
goods,  has  proceeded  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  has  on  the  one  hand  produced 
an  enlarged  demand  for  wool  and  flax,  and  on  the 
other  reduced  the  consumption  of  cotton.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  change  would  produce  a 
very  material  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  and  fiaz, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  value  of  cotton ;  but 
very  singularly  these  effects  have  by  no  means  followed. 
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(1.)  Life  aistd  Times  op  Nathan  Bangs,  ^y  Abd 
SUvem,  ZL.  D.  12mo.  426  pp.  |1.25.  New  York: 
Carlton  A  Porter. — We  have  read  this  Tolome  with  un- 
Qsaal  interest.  It  is  written  in  a  sprightly  style,  ren- 
dered more  attractive  by  the  genuine  sympathy  of  the 
anthor  with  his  subject.  Dr.  Bangs's  life  and  labors  are 
blended  largely  with  the  history  of  the  great  enter- 
prises of  the  Church.  There  are  two  or  three  points 
in  which  the  work  is  open  to  criticism.  The  relation 
of  Dr.  Bangs  to  "  the  abolition  controversy  "  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Bishop  Bedding,  to  be  convinced 
of  which  one  need  only  compare  Bishop  Bedding's 
course  as  recorded  in  impartial  history  with  the  edi- 
torials of  Dr.  Bangs  during  that  period.  Again,  the 
reflections  upon  the  personalities  indulged  in  by  Dr. 
Bond  as  editor  may  be  all  just.  We  are  no  apologist 
for  those  personalities.  But  unfortunately  Dr.  Bond 
was  not  the  first  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  who  allowed  his  personal  antipathies  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  his  editorials.  Still  again,  in  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Bangs's  controversy  with  Bishop  Emory, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  his  controversy  with  the 
bishops  over  the  course  of  study  in  1832,  the  author 
of  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Bedding"  gave  simply 
facts,  which  are  now  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  old 
files  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  and  from 
original  private  correspondence  between  Bishops  Bed- 
ding and  Emory  still  in  his  possession.  But  as  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  Life  of  Bedding  are  not  ques- 
tioned, the  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  In- 
deed, these  and  some  other  minor  items  may  as  well 
be  passed  over,  to  be  kindly  folded  under  the  dusky 
wing  of  forgetful ness,  while  the  real  excellences  of 
the  book  and  of  the  character  it  portrays  are  treasured 
in  the  memory,  working  out  the  results  for  which  the 
work  was  written,  and  for  which  its  subject  lived. 

(2.)  The  General  Minutes  have  come  to  us  late, 
but  we  welcome  them  to  ooi  sanctum.  They  make  an 
8vo  pamphlet  of  260  pages,  neatly  printed  and  filled 
with  a  very  full  record  of  Church  statistics  for  the 
year  1863.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  statistics,  there 
is  appended  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  traveling 
ministers.  We  have  already  given  the  results  in 
regard  to  the  membership  from  an  advance  slip.  The 
total  number  of  traveling  ministers  is  6,788.  A  noble 
host!  Of  these  about  200  are  in  the  service  of  their 
God  and  their  country  as  chaplains.  Thank  God  that 
the  fire  of  patriotism  is  burning  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Church!  There  are  employed  as  presidents,  prin- 
cipals, professors,  agents  6f  various  kinds,  chaplains 
and  instructors  m  prisons,  book  agents,  and  editors, 
and  missionary  secretaries,  about  200  more.  These  lat- 
ter, and  indeed  not  all  of  these,  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  be  strictly  said  to  be  abstracted  from  the  pastoral 
work.  When  we  consider  this  vast  and  essential  ma- 
chinery— adjunct  machinery  of  the  Church — and  its 
proportionate  agency  in  her  great  operations,  it  rather 
surprised  us  to  find  that  it  withdrew  from  the  regular 


pastoral  work  only  200  men  out  of  6,788.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  number  might  be  reduced;  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  these  great 
interests  of  the  Church.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  comment  on  other  points  we  had  noted.  Every 
well-read  Methodist  family  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
General  Minutes. 

(3.)  Chambers's  Cyclopedia,  Parts  66,  67.  PMLa- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  d  Co.    20  cents  each  Part 

(4.)  Enapp's  French  Grammar.  12mo.  502  pp. 
fl.50.  New  York:  Harper  <ft  lirothert.  CincinnaH: 
Robert  Clarke  dt  Co. — The  author  of  this  work  neither 
claims  nor  attempts  any  "  new  method,"  but  seeks  sim- 
ply to  present  a  clear  statement  of  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  French  language.  From  a  hasty  examination 
of  the  work,  we  judge  it  worthy  of  commendation. 

(5.)  Palmoni,  or  the  Numerals  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.—.By  M.  Mahan,  D.  D.,  Professor  oj  EceU»M- 
txcol  History  in  tkt  Protestant  Episcopal  Theologieol 
Seminary.  12mo.  176  pp.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Cincinnati :  Rickey  <fe  CarroW.— Some  very  curi- 
ous results  are  obtained  in  this  volume,  and  the  whole 
discussion  will  be  suggestive  to  the  plodder  among 
Bebrew  numerals. 

(6.)  Class-Book  op  Chemistry.  By  Edward  L. 
Youmans,  D.  D.  12ww.  460  pp.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pUton  <ft  Co.  Cincinnati :  Rickey  <fe  Carroll. — This  is  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  one  of  our  best  text-books 
in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

(7.)  Thirty  Poems.  By  W.  C.  Bryant.  12mo. 
222  pp.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — With  the  exception  of  five  or 
six  of  these  poems,  whose  faces  are  familiar  to  us, 
these  are  evidently  later  compositions  of  Mr.  Bryant. 
They  exhibit  the  well-known  characteristics  of  his 
poetry. 

(8.)  Pelayo:  An  Epic  of  the  Olden  Moorish 
Time.  By  Elizabeth  T.  Porter  Beach.  \2mo.  424  pp. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  d  Co. — This  is  a  bold  effort  at  the  epic.  With 
what  success  the  effort  has  been  made  we  must  defer 
judgment  till  we  have  had  time  for  fuller  examina- 
tion. In  typography,  paper,  etc.,  the  work  is  a  perfect 
model. 

(9.)  BlSTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER  THE  EM- 
PIRE. By  Charles  Merivale,  B.  D.  2  xqls.  8ih».  439, 
428  pp.  f  2  per  vol.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co. 
Cincinnati :  Rickey  dt  C\irrott.— This  is  a  republication 
from  the  fourth  London  edition  of  a  popular  contriba- 
tion  to  the  department  of  history.  It  is  written  in  a 
flowing,  graceful  style,  and  yet  sufficiently  compact  for 
its  purposes.  The  American  edition  of  the  work  will 
not  suffer  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  English. 

(10.)  Roundabout  Papers.  By  W.  M.  Thaekerrty. 
12mo.  292 j>p.  fl.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Brothers, 
dndnnaU :  Robert  Clarke  dt  C^.— This  may  be  a  very 
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interosting  Tolume— very  amosing.  We  certainly  com- 
mend  a  title — "  Roundabout  Papers  " — so  fitting  to  the 
genius  of  the  author.  But  we  have  thus  far  read  only 
the  title-page. 

(11.)  JoTTiHOS  rtuou  Life;  or,  Fa*$agei  from  the 
Diary  of  an  Itinerant't  Wife.  By  Helen  R.  Cutler. 
16ino.     Foe  A  Hitcheoel,  dneinnati. 

(12.)  Extracts  from  thb  Diart  of  a  Country 
Pastor.  £y  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner.  16mo.  Foe  dt  Hitch- 
eock. — These  two  Tolumes,  though  similar  in  character, 
are  quite  distinct  in  execution.  The  former,  as  the  title 
intimates,  consists  of  detached  thoughts  grouped  in  reg- 
ular order  but  not  forming  a  continuous  narrative. 
The  latter  is,  with  a  little  disguise,  a  transcript  from 
actual  life,  and  contains  the  experience  of  four  or  five 


suecessiTe  years  in  the  pastoral  life.  A  portion  of  these 
"extracts"  were  published  in  the  Repository,  and  were 
deservedly  popular.  Both  volumes  are  wholesome,  sug- 
gestive, and  self-quickening  reading,  and  merit  a  wide 
circulation.  Our  people  ought  to  have  them,  and  both 
the  ministry  and  laity  will  profit  by  their  perusal. 

(13.)  MiHUTBS  of  Cohfeeences.— 1.  Indiana  Confer- 
ence— Bishop  Morris,  President;  John  Laverty,  Secre- 
tary. 2.  Southern  lUinois — Bishop  Baker,  President; 
J.  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary.  3.  Hock  i2ii?cr— Bishop 
Scott,  President;  E.  Q.  Fuller,  Secretary. 

(14.)  Pamphlets. — 1.  Thanke^itnng  Sermonr— Union 
and  no  Confederacy ;  by  £.  Wentworth,  D.  D.  2.  Cat- 
alogue of  MKendree  CoUege,  186^-4— Rev.  R.  AUyn, 
President,  with  7  professors.    Students,  197. 


ISiinr's   l^aUt. 


ERGRAyivos  AVD  DELAYS. — We  had  a  mortifying 
delay  of  our  January  number,  occasioned  by  the  fail- 
ure of  our  engravers  to  come  up  to  time.  The  en- 
gravings when  received  were  all  we  could  wish.  The 
misfortune  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  uncontrolla- 
ble by  either  the  publishers  or  the  editor.  We  trust 
we  have  sufficiently  guarded  against  its  recurrence, 
especially  after  the  present  number. 

So  large  a  number  of  the  best  engravers  have  been 
drawn  away  into  Government  work  that  we  have 
found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  meet  properly  the 
demands  of  this  department  of  our  magasine.  We 
supposed  our  arrangements  for  the  current  year  were 
perfected,  so  that  we  should  be  entirely  free  from 
difficulty.  And  now,  we  trust,  though  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  little  interruption  in  them,  there  will  be 
no  more.  Yet,  even  if  there  should  be  a  hitch  now 
and  then,  compelling  us  to  put  in  a  plate  not  quite  up 
to  our  standard,  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  take  it 
in  all  kindness,  especially  considering  the  magnificent 
engraving,  The  Signers,  ^ith  which  they  were  favored 
in  our  January  number.  The  drawing  and  engraving 
of  that  cost  us  as  much  as  the  price  of  some  three 
or  four  ordinary  engravings.  The  reception  of  the 
January  number  by  our  friends  has  been  all  we  could 
have  wished. 

pROGRESSiiro  Onward. — Up  to  the  date  of  this 
writing  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  subscriptions  to 
the  Repository  at  this  point  are  in  advance  of  last  year 
nearly  if  not  quite  four  thousand.  If  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago  advance  in  the  same  ratio  it  will  give  us 
a  large  aggregate  increase  over  last  year.  We  are  glad 
that  Mars,  though  rampant  through  the  land,  has  not 
blighted  the  love  of  home  joys  and  of  home  culture  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  also  bids  fair  to 
equal  its  palmiest  days,  being,  we  judge,  further  in 
advance  of  last  year  than  the  Repository.  Those 
sturdy  blows  struck  by  its  able  editor  have  told  widely 
in  their  effeot«,  and  endeared  both  him  and  the  paper 
still  more  to  the  great  mass  of  its  patrons.  It  is  very 
Urgely  sought  for,  especially  by  our  soldiers  in  the 


great  armies  of  the  West,  where  Methodism  is  so 
largely  and  so  nobly  represented. 

But  the  Apologist  bids  fair  to  leave  us  all  in  the 
shade.  Its  progress  from  the  beginning  has  been  won- 
derful, but  never  more  wonderful  than  in  the  last  few 
years.  So'  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  only  German 
religious  paper  in  the  West  sent  to  our  German  sol- 
diers, of  whom  there  are  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
field. 

We  have  uttered  these  few  congratulatory  words 
that  our  readers  may  participate  with  us  in  the  goodly 
prospect  of  so  healthful  an  advance  in  our  periodicals. 
We  trust  the  periodicals  at  other  points  are  sharing 
the  same  material  success,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  early  for 
us  to  be  in  possession  of  the  data. 

The  Heart  of  tbb  Soldier. — The  Rev.  James 
Irwin,  in  making  an  appeal  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Northern  Christian  Advocate  among  the  soldiers,  tells 
the  following  incident  which  occurred  while  he  was 
laboring  in  the  army  last  Summer.  It  can  not  fail  to 
touch  the  heart  and  stimulate  the  noble  effort  to  sup- 
ply the  armies  of  the  Union  with  our  Advocates.  The 
Western  is  leading  off  nobly  in  this  respect.  But 
to  the  incident :  "  In  one  instance  I  gave  a  copy  to  a 
soldier.  On  looking  at  it,  he  said,  'That  was  my 
pious  mother's  paper,  she  took  it  for  several  years. 
She  died  since  I  enlisted,  and  the  sight  of  it  brings 
her  fresh  to  my  memory.  I  will  read  it  through, 
advertisements  and  all,  for  her  sake,'  and,  folding  it 
carefully  up,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  he 
started  for  his  tent  to  commune  with  his  dead  mother's 
friend.  My  heart  uttered  a  prayer  that  its  teaching 
might  heal  his  bleeding  heart,  and  direct  him  to  the 
cross  of  Calvary.  I  said  to  these  noble  men,  'God 
being  my  helper,  if  I  live  to  reach  home,  I  will  lay 
this  matter  before  the  people,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
afford  them  pleasure  to  send  the  Northern  every  week 
to  cheer  and  encourage  you,  while  you  gallantly  battle 
for  the  dear  old  flag.' " 

T.  H.  Underwood,  whose  name  has  repeatedly  ap- 
peared in  the  Repository  in  connection  with  our  poetic 
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eontribntions,  and  who  will  especially  be  reipembered 
as  the  author  of  that  exquisite  poem,  "  Hasel  Valley/' 
we  regret  to  learn,  died  at  Sacramento,  California, 
August  6,  1863.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  unpublished  poems  and  prose  articles. 

Db.  Dbxpbte&'b  Lectures  and  Memorial  Serv- 
ices.— It  was  our  good  fortune  in  a  casual  visit  to  our 
venerable  friend  some  months  since  to  secure  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  make  a  collection  of 
his  lectures  and  addresses  and  place  them  in  our  hands 
for  publication.  Not  long  after  a  package  containing 
the  promised  articles  was  received.  But  scarcely  had 
they  been  arranged  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
printer  when  the  sad  intelligence  broke  upon  us  that 
John  Dempster  wot  dead.  It  was  all  the  more  startling 
from  the  fact  that  it  had  never  seemed  to  enter  our 
thought  that  a  man  of  such  iron  will  and  with  such 
large,  unfinished  plans,  in  which  he  was  still  working 
with  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  could  die. 

Dr.  Dempster  is  the  patriarch  of  our  institutions  of 
fiiblical  learning.  Though  not  favored  himself  with 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  soon  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  such  education  or  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The  idea 
having  been  once  conceived,  nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  its  consummation.  To  this  work,  in  its  prepara- 
tion and  development,  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
have  been  most  ardently  devoted.  The  .results  are 
such  as  shall  blend  his  name  with  the  cause  of  minis- 
terial education  in  the  Methodist  Church  forever. 

Away  back  thirty  years  ago  we  remember  to  have 
heard  accounts  of  most  thrilling  scenes  transpiring 
under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Dempster.  In  those  times 
he  rode  around  the  large  districts  of  Central  and 
Northern  New  York  like  a  fiame  of  fire.  Immense 
congregations  attended  his  ministry.  His  preaching 
swayed  the  masses  as  the  waving  grain  bends  before 
the  gale.  Could  those  sermons  have  been  caught  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips,  daguerreotyped  with  the  living 
spirit  with  which  they  flowed  from  him,  then  might 
we  have  before  us  the  living,  breathing  John  Demp- 
ster in  all  the  might  of  his  early  manhood. 

The  best  substitute  is  that  afforded  by  the  volume 
now  issuing  from  the  press  of  the  Western  Book  Con- 
cern. It  contains  his  missionary  addresses  and  his 
mature  thoughts  embraced  in  his  lectures  to  his 
students.  As  the  esteemed  author  passed  away  from 
earth  to  heaven,  while  the  work  was  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  we  have  added  an  appendix,  containing 
the  funeral  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy,  and  the 
memorial  services  subsequently  had  in  the  Clark-Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago.  This  last  feature 
of  the  work  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  at  this  time. 

Westerit  Saititart  Fair— Great  Success— 
Shameful  Close— The  series  of  Sanitary  fairs  in- 
augurated at  Chicago,  and  prosecuted  with  so  much 
success  in  other  cities,  culminated  in  the  Great  West- 
ern Sanitary  Fair  at  Cincinnati  in  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  collections  ever  realized  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fair.  The  data  have  not  been  given  up  to 
this  time  indicating  the  exact  result,  but  we  suppose 
it  will  exceed  f200,000.  These  movements  at  home 
throughout  the  North  must  cheer  the  hearts  of  our 


noble  soldier^  who  are  standing  between  us  and  tka 
enemy.  # 

But  we  regret  to  be  compelled,  as  a  faithful  moral 
and  Christian  journalizer,  to  add  things  not  so  com- 
plimentary. The  raising  at  the  tables  was  a  species 
of  gambling,  make  the  best  out  of  it  we  can.  We  re- 
gret that  any  Christian  people  gave  countenance  to 
such  things.  The  closing  of  the  affair  with  a  dance, 
under  the  direction  of  or  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  was  a  direct  insult  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  Christian  Churches,  to  whom  they  had  so 
strongly  appeal^,  and  who  had  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Against  this  shameful  conclusion  the  clergymen  of 
the  city  sent  to  the  Committee  an  eloquent  protest, 
which  was  written  by  Bishop  M'llvaine.  We  quote 
from  it  a  single  passage :  "  The  question  comes  from  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  country  whether  this  is  a  time  to 
dance;  whether,  when  this  tremendous  and  awful  war 
is  taxing  the  energies  of  the  country  so  painfully, 
carrying  before  and  behind  it  such  desolations,  slaying 
so  many  thousands  of  our  brethren,  filling  so  many 
homes  with  sorrow,  crowding  so  many  hospitals  with 
the  sick  and  the  mutilated,  so  that  but  for  the  deep 
consciousness  of  the  duty  of  the  contest  the  land  could 
not  endure  the  affliction — whether  this  great  move* 
ment  to  express  a  tender  sympathy  with  the  suffering 
and  to  minister  to  their  consolation — a  movement 
made  up  so  largely  of  the  energies  of  our  Churches — 
should  be  concluded  by  a  public  dance  given  by  the 
Executive  Committee?"  The  protest  was  unheeded, 
but  the  ball,  thanks  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu> 
nity,  was  essentially  a  failure. 

Rev.  Z.  Coztnell,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  oldest  preach- 
ers and  ablest  divines  of  the  West — a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Conference — died  on  the  13th  of  December  last, 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  He  was  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

From  a  Coittributor  to  our  Sideboard.— The 
following  note  first  introduced  to  us  one  who  seeks 
to  enrich  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children  by  little 
contributions  to  our  Sideboard.  We  think  the  judg- 
ment of  our  readers  will  be  that  one  who  writes  such 
a  note  as  this  has  the  gift  of  writing  in  her.  The  Re- 
pository goes  monthly  into  the  hands  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  Sunday  school  teachers.  We  hope 
this  note  will  prove  the  spark  that  shall  ignite  the 
slumbering  genius  in  some  of  them : 

I  fknc7  700  thadder  m  yon  begin  the  peniaal  of  this  epistle, 
and  mutter  ominoiuly,  **  Here's  somebody  else  poweeetd  with 
the  asthorship  mania,  whose  horrible  *  maiden  effort  *  is  to  be 
visited  upon  me.'*  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  possessed  with  the 
aathorship  mania.  I  am  a  yonng  Sunday  school  teacher;  I 
lore  my  scholars,  and  am  trying  earnestly  to  lead  them  in 
tiie  way  of  eternal  life.  They  are  all  readers  of  yonr  Side- 
board for  Children,  and  have  repeatedly  requested  me  to  oon- 
trlbnte  something  to  its  dainties.  I  hare  no  pretensions  to 
aathorship  or  to  literary  talents,  bat  If  yon  think  my  little 
story  is  not  too  much  of  an  intruder,  capable  of  doing  any 
good,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  yoar  Sideboard,  I  hnm- 
bly  place  It  at  your  disposal.  Sometimes,  and  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  thinking  it,  I  think  I  might  become  a  writer;  I 
am  so  thrilled  with  love  for  the  beaotlAil  and  for  all  that  is 
good  and  true  on  the  earth.  Then  I  shrink  when  I  see  the 
ran,  bright  beaaty  of  other  minds,  and  think  God  has  glvea 
me  a  different  path,  and  I  must  walk  hnmbly,  doing  good  all 
I  can  in  my  small  way.  L.  J.  C. 
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GAMES  OF  OHAIOE  AB  AB*  AKHSEKEHTi 


BT    BBT.    B.   H.    HADAL,     9, 


WE  come  not  here  to  declaim  against  gam- 
bling; much  less  is  it  our  intention  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  flagrant  enormity  to  be  a 
crime.  As  soon  would  we  think  it  needfol  to 
prove  the  sinfulness  of  highway  robbery  or 
piracy.  A  highwayman  meets  hie  victim  at 
midnight  and  a  scuffle  ensues  between  them ;  if 
the  highwayman  prove  the  stronger  he  carries 
away  the  money  of  the  other.  Two  men  sit 
down  to  gamble — a  scuffle,  not  of  muscles  and 
sinews,  but  of  skill  and  cunning,  ensues,  and  the 
more  cunning  carries  off  the  stakes.  The  gam- 
bler has  no  more  earned,  and,  in  justice,  no  more 
owns  his  antagonist's  money  than  the  highway- 
man that  of  his  victim.  The  supposition  upon 
which  legitimate  and  honest  trade  is  based  is, 
that  the  particular  employments  are  lawful  in 
themselves,  and  that  the  transfers  of  money  and 
property  made  are  a  mutual  advantage  to  the 
parties  concerned;  but  in  gambling,  as  in  rob- 
bery, one  party  can  only  be  enriched  by  impov- 
erishing the  other.  A  merchant  gives  dry-goods 
or  groceries  and  receives  money,  a  mechanic 
builds  a  house  and  receives  his  wages;  but  gam- 
blers make  no  exchanges,  they  get  all  and  return 
nothing. 

Gambling  proper  being  thus  based  upon  dis- 
honesty its  criminality  does  not  need  proof,  but 
denunciation  and  exposure.  Those  who  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  its  victims  must  be  warned 
of  its  allurements,  and  these  allurements  must 
be  pointed  out.  The  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
legislature  must  deal  with  it,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  public  justice  must  bring  its  degraded 
devotees  to  light  and  to  punishment. 

Leaving  professional  gamblers,  then,  in  their 
proper  place,  among  thieves,  and  regular  gam- 
bling where  the  ancient  Church  put  it,  namely, 
Vot.  xxiv.-^  * 


among  the  other  violations  of  the  command- 
ment, "thou  shalt  not  steal,"  we  proceed  to 
show  the  danger  and  wrong  of  using  the  in- 
struments and  games  of  the  gambler,  though  it 
be  merely  for  amusement.  Not  only  may  we 
not  enter  the  gambling  hells,  we  must  not  even 
play  about  the  doors ;  not  only  may  we  not  play 
with  the  gamblers,  we  should  not  even  use  their 
games  among  ourselves;  not  only  must  we  not 
converse  with  them,  we  must  not  even  pdopt 
their  dialect  at  our  own  firesides. 

We  include  under  the  phrase  "games  of 
chance"  those  games  which  are  usually  em* 
ployed  for  gambling,  whether  the  sums  staked 
be  large  or  small;  but  as  cards,  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  and  in  manifold  combinations, 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  gambling,  as  well 
as  a  sort  of  symbolic  expression  for  all  games 
of  chance,  we  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  games 
played  with  them. 

Our  first  argument  is,  that  almost  all  unso- 
phisticated, honest,  upright  people  have  a  dread 
of  gambling,  a  sort  of  indefinable  -  shrinking 
from  it,  which  they  readily  and  usi^ally  transfer 
to  the  games  themselves,  and  to  the  very  cards 
by  which  the  games  are  carried  on.  Such  per- 
sons would  feel  that  a  pack  of  cards  placed 
within  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  was  like  Satan  ap- 
pearing among  the  sons  of  God;  that  a  game 
of  whist  on  a  tombstone,  however  reverential 
and  devout  the  players  might  claim  to  be,  would 
be  a  sacrilege,  to  be  punished  by  a  Divine  judg- 
ment in  the  form  of  blasting,  lightning,  or  shriv- 
eling palsy;  that  cards  laid  on  the  mantle  of 
their  chamber  and  remembered  after  blowing 
out  the  light  and  retiring  alone  would  not 
greatly  promote  sleep.  In  short,  there  is  a 
common  feeling  among  unsophisticated  people, 
you  may,  if  you  will,  call  it  -foolish — a  feeling 
of  intense  hostility  to  cards,  which  I  myself  am 
proud  to  share — a  feeling  which  sees  blood  in 
the  red  spots,  and  sin  in  the  black  ones  on 
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these  cards,  and  considers  itself  in  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood wherever  it  finds  cards  domesticated. 
Now,  we  will  not  inquire  whether  this  dislike 
for  cards  is  founded  in  reason  or  in  mere  preju- 
dice ;  but  suppose  the  latter,  would  it  be  better 
to  remove  such  a  prgjudice  and  open  the  amuse- 
ments to  all?  Would  their  enlightenment  make 
them  more  virtuous?  Would  the  awakening  of 
a  passion  for  the  game,  by  which  all  the  gam- 
bling is  done,  make  more  or  fewer  gamblers? 

But  whence  comes  this  belief  among  honest, 
simple-hearted  people  against  cards  and  other 
games  of  chance?  This  question,  which  was 
waived  above,  we  are  now  willing  to  meet,  and 
our  answer  is,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  In  very  early  times  it  was 
enacted  by  a  council  of  the  Church,  "  If  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  spend  his  time  in 
dice  or  in  drinking,  let  him  refrain  or  be  de- 
posed, and  if  any  sub-deacon,  reader,  or  singer 
do  the  like  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and 
laymen  also."  Here  you  see  not  only  that  the 
Church  connected  dice  with  drinking,  but  ap- 
pended excommunication  to  both  alike.  . 

What  was  thus  decreed  many  centuries  since 
still  exists,  at  leaat  in  spirit,  in  every  branch 
of  the  Church  not  shamefully  fallen.  The 
Church — the  evangelical  Church — ^is  opposed  to 
games  of  chance.  True,  I  may  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  such  questions  can  not  be  settled 
by  authority,  not  even  where  the  Church  sets 
herself  up  as  judge.  And  although  this  is  true, 
yet  there  is  something  in  the  argument  from 
authority.  If  the  wisest  and  best  men  that 
ever  lived  have  accepted  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures as  divine,  as  they  have,  though  the  fact  is 
not  decisive,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  their 
favor.  And  so  if  the  Church,  which  contains  all 
the  piety,  all  the  goodness,  all  the  devotion  to 
God,  is  opposed  to  cards  and  other  games  of 
chance  upon  moral  and  religious  grounds,^  it 
may  well  make  us  pause  before  we  sit  down  to 
play.  At  least  this  ought  to  determine  the 
question  with  Church  members,  whether  they 
regard  the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  the  light  of 
authority  or  of  argument.  If  in  the  light  of 
argument,  we  should  remember  not  to  be  high- 
minded  but  fear;  not  to  be  wise  in  our  own 
conceits,  that  in  lowliness  of  mind  each  should 
esteem  other  better  than  himself;  that  a  few 
persons  here  and  there  should  not,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  morals  without  plain  Scripture  warrant, 
set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the  long- 
settled  decision  of  the  sanctified  wisdom  of  the 
ages.  If  they  see  it  in  the  light  of  authority, 
they  should  remember  that  although,  according 
to  Protestantism,  the  Church  may  not  claim 
infallibility,  and  has  no  right  to  require  her 


decisions  to  be  received  as  inspirations,  yet  she 
must  be  supposed,  with  all  her  children,  to  have 
an  authority  of  love,  a  gentle  control  of  affec- 
tion, before  which  all  pure  and  true  hearts,  nay, 
all  sincere  hearts,  will  throw  down  whatever  is 
not  sternly  demanded  by  the  conscience.  Where, 
then,  is  the  Christian,  however  huibble  his  pro- 
fessions, who  w:iU  persist  in  amusements  which 
his  brethren  and  the  faithful  generally  regard 
as  dangerous? 

We  have  said  above  that  a  prejudice  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  honest  and  unsophisticated 
against  games  of  chance,  and  that  that  preju- 
dice, if  it  be  indeed  nothing  more,  ought  rather 
to  be  respected  and  maintained  than  removed. 
We  now  add  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  t?ie  world 
generally  that  Christians  have  no  Ini9ine89  vnth 
games  of  chance.  I  may  be  told  that  the  world 
is  ready  enough  to  lay  burdens  on  Chnstian 
shoulders  which  it  will  not  touch  with  one  of 
its  fingers;  that  there  are  not  two  sets  of  duties, 
one  for  Christians  and  another  for  such  as  are 
not  Christians,  but  that  God  requires  the  same 
of  all;  that  those  who  are  not  Christians  are 
bound  this  instant  to  become  such  and  to  aban- 
don those  pleasures  which  they  declare  to  be 
sinful  in  us.  But  then  we  must  not  foi^et  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  world  to  decide  the  other 
way;  for  if  card  playing  for  amusement  can  be 
proved  to  be  right,  they  may  have  not  only  the 
company  of  Christians  in  the  play,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  a  quiet  conscience.  No,  no,  the  world- 
ling is  not  wholly  without  judgment  because  he 
is  without  religion;  he  sees  clearly  enough  when 
not  blinded  by  a  wish  that  you  should  join  him 
in  his  sport;  that  there  is  an  incongruity  be- 
tween your  Christian  profession  and  your  cards; 
between  thd  seriousness,  the  profound  earnest- 
ness of  the  Christian  character  and  those  games 
which  are  the  only  business  carried  on  in  the 
gambling  hells  of  our  cities,  the  great  instra- 
ments  of  corrupting  thousands  of  youth,  of 
beggaring  and  widowing  thousands  of  wives, 
and  orphaning  thousands  of  children.  Even  if 
it  were  possible,  then,  for  you  to  engage  in 
such  games  innocently,  considering  yourself 
alone,  you  are  bound  nevertheless,  upon  the 
principle  which  requires  you  to  sacrifice  your 
own  pleasure,  your  own  ease,  yea,  yourself,  for 
the  good  of  others,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  totally  to  disuse  them.  And  precisely 
here  is  presented  the  opportunity  for  the  noblest 
class  of  sacrifices.  To  do  our  plain  duty  when 
eternal  death  is  the  legibly-underwritten  penalty 
may  be  the  dictate  of  self-interest,  but  to  give 
up  a  pleasure  which  we  might  consider  lawful 
in  itself,  for*  the  sake,  for  the  love  of  souls,  is 
an  exercise  of  the  highest  principle  with  which 
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we  are  acquainted ;  that  of  which  our  Savior,  in 
the  highest  act  of  his  hiBtory,  namely,  his  death, 
gave  the  noblest,  the  grandest  illustration. 

As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  come  to  the 
main  argument,  but.  have  rather  been  dealing 
with  preparatory  consideration^  It  has  been 
pleaded  that  games  of  chance  are  not  wrong  in 
themselvee — that  they  have  only  been  made  evil 
by  their  adjuncts  and  associations.  This  we 
can  not  easily  admit.  It  is  true  that  the  ivory 
of  a  die  is  not  worse  than  that  of  a  knife-han- 
dle, and  the  paper  of  a  playing-card  is  not  more 
wicked  than  that  of  a  piU-box;  but  still  when 
the  die  and  card  come  to  be  employed  in  games 
of  chance,  when  they  are  put  into  action  for 
this  kind  of  diversion,  the  case  is  altered.  There 
is  in  the  human  mind  a  tendency,  half-supersti- 
tious, half-infidel,  to  depend  on  chances,  to  trust 
in  what  is  called  luck  or  fortune,  instead  of  re- 
lying, under  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  honest, 
persevering  labor.  How  many  are  there  in  the 
world  waiting,  like  a  certain  character  of  whom 
you  have  heard,  for  "something  to  turn  up  I" 
Sudi  people  are  great  in  their  wishes,  extrava- 
gant and  labored  in  their  expectations,  famous 
at  building  air-castles,  which  are  beautiful  and 
unsubstantial  as  the  airy  creations  of  a  dream, 
but  which  always  pass  away  before  the  daylight 
of  reality.  Now,  it  is  precisely  this  tendency 
which  games  of  chance  seem  calculated  to  foster. 
Just  so  fsLT  forth  as  these  games  are  freed  from 
human  influence,  from  every  vestige  of  skill, 
and  come  to  depend  entirely  on  chance,  just  so 
far  is  this  disposition  to  look  to  chance,  to  trust 
to  chance,  to  depend  on  chance,  cultivated,  and 
to  the  same  extent  do  the  parties  learn  to  neg- 
lect that  solid  forethought  which  smiles  at  for- 
tune and  sets  chance  at  defiance.  Particularly 
would  this  result  follow  in  the  cases  of  very 
young  persons  who  might  have  a  great  run  of 
"good  luck."  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases 
attributable  to  this  early  training  of  oxxr  fortune 
and  iuek  ideas,  to  this  keeping  the  mind  playing 
around  the  single,  mysterious  point  of  chance 
till  it  is  permanently  bent  in  that  direction, 
that  many  persons  become  gamblers  in  later 
life,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands  evincef 
such  an  unaccountable  and  unconquerable  pas- 
sion for  dealing  in  lottery  tickets.  If  there  ja 
the  slightest  tendency  in  these  games  of  chance, 
when  indulged  in  for  mere  amusement,  to  make 
us  disciples  of  "  luck,"  and  to  unmoor  our  faith 
in  truth,  forecast,  and  labor,  who  shall  say  that 
they  are  not  evil  in  themselves? 

Still  another  view,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  no 
httle  importance,  lies  in  connection  with  the 
symbolical  character  of  the  instruments  of  gam- 
ing, and  with  the  associations  and  history  of 


the  game.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  pack  of  cards 
to  a  savage  who  never  heard  of  them  as  instru- 
ments of  gambling;  but  to  one  who  has  read 
and  heard  its  sickening  details — ^the  broken  for* 
tunes,  madness,  and  suicide  of  its  victims,  it  is 
far  otherwise.  To  such  the  cards  have  a  history 
of  woe  and  a  language  of  vice,  not  without 
power  to  corrupt.      ^  ^^ 

When  we  say  that  cards  have  a  history  of 
woe,  we  mean  that  for  ages  they  have  been 
made  the  instruments  of  the  vilest  diaracters 
for  the  vilest  purposes,  and  that  as  a  cane  from 
Mount  Vernon  suggests  the  name  and  virtues  of 
Washington,  or  the  portrait  of  Benedict  Arnold 
the  idea  of  treachery,  so  does  a  pack  of  cards, 
except  to  those  most  familiar  with  the  use  of 
them,  bring  up  the  image  and  arts  of  a  gambler. 
Their  spots  and  pictures  are  redolent  of  gam- 
bling hells ;  they  are  hieroglyphical  histories  of 
broken  fortunes  and  still  worse  broken  hearts ; 
of  sudden  wealth  wickedly  achieved,  and  sudden 
poverty  unjustly,  and  yet  basely  and  foolishly 
inherited;  of  private  virtues  and  public  reputa- 
tion lost  to  thousands,  which,  unlike  the  lost 
treasures,  were  gained  by  none.  Although,  as 
intimated,  the  sight  of  cards  may  not  always 
suggest  this  history  to  those  familiar  with  their 
use,  but  only  to  such  as  generally  keep  them- 
selves apart  from  them,  yet  this  rather  falls  in 
with  our  view ;  for  as  in  a  healthful  state  of 
the  system  one  is  not  conscious  of  the  beating 
of  his  heart,  and  the  functions  of  life  generally 
proceed  without  awakening  reflection  upon 
them,  so  it  is  when  sin  becomes  a  second  na- 
ture, the  thief  steals  without  compunction,  the 
slanderer  utters  his  blackening  lies  as  lightly  as 
an  innoceni  maiden  sings  her  song;  and  so, 
though  the  case  may  not  be  so  bad,  a  person 
who  familiarizes  himself  with  the  use  of  cards 
for  amusement,  uses  them  till  by  and  by  they 
cease  to  be  to  him  souvenirs  of  one  of  the 
blackest  of  all  earthly  histories;  the  acknowl- 
edged common  instruments  of  the  basest  of  arts, 
and  become  charming  playthings.  The  gambler 
sits  down  to  fleece  and  beggar  his  victim,  and 
you  sit  down  for  a  different  purpose,  to  be  sure, 
but  you  play  the  same  game,  you  use  the  same 
cant,  the  same  catch-words;  as  far  as  your  ex- 
ample goes  you  contribute  toward  the  gambler's 
respectability,  and  yet  the  instruments  of  tor-  - 
ture  and  robbery  have  ceased  from  famili^- 
ity  to  evoke  any  feeling  or  thought  against 
gaming. 

We  remarked  above  not  only  that  cards  have 
a  history  of  woe,  but  a  language  of  vice  be- 
sides— they  are  symbols,  and  symbols  of  evil. 
The  world  is  full  of  symbols,  the  things  that  are 
seen  are  figures  of  things  which  do  not  appear ; 
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and  a8  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance 
how  we  interpret  these  symbols  of  nature— sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  sea  and  land,  fruits  and  flow- 
ers— so  neither  is  it  matter  of  small  moment 
how  we  interpret  and  how  we  employ  the  con- 
ventional symbols  of  human  society.  The  well- 
known  pole,  with  its  spiral  stripes,  is  the  bar- 
ber's symbol;  the  three  balls  the  pawnbroker's; 
and  cards  are  the  equally  well-known  and  dis- 
tinctly-marked symbols  of  gaming.  As  the  bar- 
ber's pole  belongs  to  the  barber,  so  do  cards  to 
the  gambler,  and  their  proper  place  is  the  "hell" 
where  he  carries  on  his  trade  of  abominations. 
For  a  gentleman  to  have  them  in  his  parlor  is, 
in  our  opinion,  to  misuse  them,  and  to  abuse  the 
parlor;  and  to  allow  the  use  of  them  to  his  fam- 
ily is  to  give  razors  to  children  for  playthings — 
raiors,  however,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which,  the 
better  their  use  is  understood,  are  all  the  more 
in  danger  of  wounding.  To  see  that  cards  are 
symbols,  take  them  and  look  for  a  moment  at 
^their  contents.  The  king  and  queen  represent 
civil  authority ;  hearts,  the  power  of  the  human 
passions;  diamonds,  under  the  form  of  jewelry, 
the  influence  of  riches;  clubs,  the  power  of  brute 
force;  spades,  the  productive  agencies  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  knave,  the  wondrous  magic  power 
of  wisdom,  wit,  and  humor.  All  these  great 
world-powers  are  supposed,  by  the  nature  of  the 
game,  to  be  placed  in  subjection  to  the  decrees 
of  chance — wealth,  wisdom,  passion,  power,  all, 
all  are  to  oscillate  on  the  see-saw  of  contingen- 
cies, and  to  rise  or  fall,  not  with  merit  or  de- 
merit, but  with  the  uncertain  turn  of  a  card. 
Now,  does  it  seem  right  to  use  for  amusement  a 
game  the  theory  of  which  is,  that  all  the  powers 
of  man  and  of  the  earth  are  at  tha  disposal  of 
chance?  This,  however,  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  eesthetical  refinement  without  prac- 
tical value,  yet  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
practical  always  has  its  theory,  whether  men 
know  it  or  not,  and  that  a  practical  mischief  is 
best  opposed  by  showing  the  vicious  theory  on 
which  it  depends.  Still,  this  is  not  all ;  not  only 
are  these  powers  so  symbolized  in  the  game, 
and  so  represented  on  the  face  of  the  cards,  given 
over  to  chance,  but  the  cards  themselves  are 
practically  given  over  to  the  gamblers.  Yes, 
cards  are,  as  already  shown,  noj  merely  symbols 
of  chance,  they  are  much  more,  much  worse — 
they  are  the  dreaded,  terrible  book  of  fate,  out 
of  which  the  grisly  fortune-teller  reads  the  pre- 
tended allotments  of  life  to  her  superstitious 
customers ;  but  mainly  they  are  the  tools  of  the 
gamester  by  which  ho  carries  on  his  nefarious 
designs  against  the  peace  and  virtue  of  the 
community.  They  are  the  legitimate,  histor- 
ical, well-settled  symbols  of  gambling ;  like  the 


charmed  letters  of  the  witch's  triangle,  which 
spell  abracadabra  every  way,  their  spots  and 
pictures,  however  traced,  read  gambling!  gam- 
bling !  As  they  lie  on  the  parlor  lAiantle-piece, 
to  the  pious  ear  they  seem  to  speak,  and  their 
monitory  utterance  is  gambling !  As  they  are 
studied,  and  rattled,  and  thrown  on  the  family 
table,  the  sad  heart  of  true  piety  seems  to  see 
the  pale  faces  of  those  whom  cards  have  slain, 
horribly  peering  between  the  merry  counte- 
nances of  the  living  players,  while  Satan  himself 
is  present  forbidding  the  dead  to  tell  that  thus 
it  was  in  sport,  at  home,  they  entered  upon  the 
career  which  made  them  victims  of  gambling. 
Yes,  cards  are  rightfully  considered  the  symbols 
of  gambling,  and  are  not  to  be  thought  harmless 
merely  because  the  symbolism  is  not  natural 
but  merely  conventional.  What  are  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  but  conventional  symbols  repre- 
senting sounds?  and  what  are  the  words  which 
they  compose  but  something  of  the  same  kind? 
And  are  profane  and  obscene  words  and  sen- 
tences not  hurtful  because  language  is  merely 
conventional?  Who  dare  utter  or  write  a  pro- 
fane word,  and  excuse  himself  by  saying  that 
language  is  not  in  itself  significant,  but  only  by 
convention?  Nay,  modest  lips  dare  not  speak 
an  impure  word  even  to  tell  yfh&i  some  one  else 
has  said,  and  piety  is  shocked  to  hear  a  story  in 
which  the  profanity  of  another  is  only  repeated. 
We  must  not  come  near  and  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  evil.  So,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  we 
would  hold  gambling  in  its  merited  detestation 
we  must  shrink  from  the  use  of  cards  as  we 
would  from  the  repetition  of  impure  or  profane 
words. 

Another  consideration  against  games  of  chance 
for  mere  amusement  is,  that  the  play  for  amuse- 
ment prepares  the  way  for  gambling,  and  quali- 
fies lis  to  become  gamblers.  Let  any  man  who 
has  children  to  train,  and  feels  bound  to  provide 
for  their  innocent  amusement,  think  for  one  mo- 
ment on  the  barest  possibility  of  his  offspring 
becoming  a  gambler!  What  is  a  gambler? 
The  world  calls  him  "sportsman,"  a  terrible 
misnomer  if  we  are  to  understand  from  it  that 
he  finds  his  sport  in  gaming.  No,  no;  as  the 
moderate  drinker  alone  has  true  animal  enjoy- 
ment in  his  cups,  and  the  poor  drunkard  is  a 
slave  to  his  appetite,  destined,  witlfout  pleasure, 
to  stagger  and  reel  under  the  burning  and 
loathed  load  of  his  liquor,  so  is  it  here.  The 
man  who  plays  for  amusement  may  be  a  sports- 
man, and,  like  the  moderate  drinker,  find  en- 
joyment in  the  pursuit;  but  the  gambler  has 
ceased  to  regard  cards  as  a  sport,  and  has  come 
to  consider  them  as  the  smith  does  his  fire,  and 
anvil,  and  sledge,  or  as  the  buccaneer  does  his 
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catlaas,  or  as  the  buiglar  does  his  bowie-knife 
and  pistols,  that  is,  as  the  tools  by  which  he  is 
to  gain'  a  subsistence.  Sport,  indeed!  His  is 
the  most  exciting  and  the  most  sickening  labor. 
He  works  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  and  the  products  of  his  trade,  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, are  desolation  of  fortune  and  depravation 
of  morals.  This  is  woik  to  skain  the  nerves,  to 
rack  the  brain,  to  drink  up  the  spirits,  to  crush 
the  heart,  to  madden  the  soul,  to  quench  the 
reason,  to  freeze  the  affections.  What  is  a  gam- 
bler I  One  on  whose  brow  rests  the  mark  of 
Cain,  an  outcast  from  society,  feeling  that  he  is 
execrated  by  every  honest  man,  and  wickedly 
scowling  back  the  merited  execration.  Dead  to 
hope,  dead  to  the  Church,  dead  to  the  world,  he 
finds  himaelf  a  member  of  a  segregated  class, 
driven  together  for  society  and  mutual  protec- 
tion against  the  just  vengeance  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  whose  very  virtues  cause  them  to  re- 
joice in  his  worst  fate.  His  law  is  to  defeat  the 
law,  and  his  calling  with  the  hand  of  stealth  to 
pluck  from  the  meshes  of  its  protection  the 
product  of  other  men's  honest  labor.  This  and 
much  more  it  is  to  be  a  gambler — ^much  more  of 
sin,  much  more  of  wretchedness. 

And  who  ever  became  a  gambler  without 
first  learning  the  &tal  game  as  a  matter  of 
amusement — without  first  practicing  it  among 
brothers,  sisters,  parents,  or  youthful  associates? 
But  for  such  sportive,  playful  learning,  to  be- 
come a  gambler  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  is  those  games  for  amusement  that  enable 
the  young  man  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
whose  acceptance  makes  him  a  gambler.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  young  man  must  keep 
oat  of  temptation's  way,  or  have  nerve  enough 
to  refuse  the  bait  when  it  is  thrown  out.  True 
enough;  but  the  hundred  thousand  gamblers 
in  the  country  were  once  only  players  for 
amusement,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they 
both  fell  in  the  way  of  temptation  and  yielded 
to  its  fatal  power.  They  could  not,  nor  can 
you,  young  man,  always  remain  at  the  paternal 
fireside.  With  thefr  knowledge  of  cards,  ac- 
quired under  the  sheltered  and  defended  sanc- 
tity of  home,  they  started  perhaps  to  a  distant 
town  on  business,  or  they  visited  a  watering- 
place,  and  at  first  played  without  a  stake. 
That  became  the  easy  and  unsuspected  intro- 
duction to  the  pandemonium  of  gambling,  and 
high  bets  and  ruin  followed,  for  the  cards  had 
been  well  conned  at  home.  0,  execrable  spots, 
red  and  black  I  0,  fascinating,  bewitching  kings, 
and  queens,  and  knaves !  would  that  the  homO'^ 
training  of  these  young  men  had  taught  them 
to  see  in  you,  both  spots  and  pictures,  the 
symbols  of  sin,  and  to  shun  all  knowledge  of 


your  use  as  they  would  have  shunned  pesti- 
lence or  a  serp^tl 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not  condemn 
cards  alone,  but  every  game  commonly  em- 
ployed by  gamblers  as  instruments  of  winning 
and  losing.  Of  horse-racing  we  can  only  speak 
in  terms  of  reprobation,  even  when  the  utilita- 
rian defense  is  set  up  of  improving  the  stock. 
A  Christian  has  no  more  business  on  a  race- 
course than  in  a  gambling  hell.  What  is  a 
race-course  but  a  convention  of  gambling  hells 
out  of  doors,  where,  in  a  wider  net,  more  of 
the  weak  and  the  vain  are  caught  at  the  faro- 
bank  or  sweat-cloth,  or  induced  in  the  excite- 
ment to  bet  on  the  horses? 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  raffles,  lotteries, 
and  gift  enterprises,  and  such  like  disguised, 
whitewashed  gambling?  They  are  only  Satan 
transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light; 
they  are  the  old,  disgusting  pills  of  poison 
with  a  coating  of  paint  and  sugar  and  a  change 
of  name  to  cheat  the  eye  and  make  deglutition  - 
easy.  He  that  participates  in  a  raffle  or  a  gift 
enterprise,  not  to  mention  lotteries,  which  even 
political  morality  in  most  of  the  States  makes 
a  crime,  as  certainly,  though  perhaps  not  as 
fatally,  gambles  as  he  who  plays  cards  for 
thousands.  Here  some  of  my  congregation 
may  ^row  into  the  face  of  the  Church  the 
proverb,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and  tell  us 
with  a  taunt  which  is  punful  in  the  extreme 
that  the  Churches,  even  the  Protestant  Churches, 
sometimes  have  at  their  fairs  their  raffles, 
their  gift  enterprises,  and  their  grab-bags. 
Does  the  end  sanctify  the  means?  Cmi  the 
truth  be  promoted  by  a  lie?  Is  the  stem  hon- 
esty preached  by  the  Church  advanced  by  the 
small  but  real  dishonesties  of  the  Church  fiair? 
Can  the  saints  sin  with  impunity  in  virtue  of 
being  the  favorites  of  heaven?  Nay;  so  far 
from  it,  that  this  Church-gambling  is  the  more 
wicked  and  the  more  dangerous  for  having  the 
seeming  sanction  of  the  Bride  of  Christ,  just  as 
filth  seems  filthier  in  the  light,  and  crime  looks 
baser  and  blacker  in  Jhe  presence  of  holiness. 
Away,  then,  with  these  things  from  our  fairs  I 
or  away  with  fairs  from  the  Church!  Let 
every  Christian  remember  that  when  the  Church 
raffles  and  conducts  a  gift  enterprise,  or  has 
even  a  "grab-bag"  carried  by  a  sweet  little 
child  to  make  the  temptation  the  stronger,  the 
principle  is  the  same — yes,  the  very  same — as 
if  that  holy  Church  in  her  garment  of  light 
sat  down  at  a  gambling-table,  and  after  saying 
grace,  filled  her  hands  with  cards  and  played  for 
the  shining  heap  constituting  the  stakes.  May 
the  blessed  Bride  of  Christ  free  her  robes  from 
these  vile  wrinkles  and  wash  herself  from  these 
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foul  spots  1  May  the  city,  which  Christ  has  set 
upon  a  hill,  be  delivered  of  this  rubbish  of 
"wood,  hay,  and  stubble,"  and  stand  out  in  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  her  "  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,"  and  may  she  find  for  her  children, 
for  her  young  men  and  maidens,  recreations 
which  will  not  foster  the  evil  spirit  of  gambling! 

In  regard  to  the  games  of  children,  I  will 
only  remark  that  care  is  no  less  needed  in  the 
selection  of  their  playmates  than  of  their  plays, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  a  child  should 
never  be  allowed  either  to  win  or  lose  so  much 
as  a  marble,  or  an  egg,  or  any  thing  else,  no 
matter  how  small  the  value,  lest  their  sense  of 
justice  should  be  unsettled,  and  they  should 
come  to  believe  that  property  can  be  rightfully 
transferred  by  the  processes  of  gambling,  for  if 
a  marble  can  be  thus  transferred,  so  may  a  farm. 

A  word  or  two  in  regard  to  what  are  known 
as  games  of  skill,  mental  and  physical,  and 
we  are  done.  What  of  chess?  what  of  cricket? 
Chess,  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the  fine  arts,  and 
must  be  classed  with  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  We  have  chess-books,  chess-maga- 
zines, chess-editors  for  weekly  papers,  chess- 
heroes,  chess-congresses,  sets  of  chess-men  made 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones,  chess- 
dubs  without  number,  and  even  a  chess-litera- 
ture. The  study  of  the  game  has  become,  we 
are  told,  the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  and  a  chess- 
champion  received  in  every  great  city  an  ova- 
tion equal  to  that  which  awaits  the  conqueror 
in  a  hundred  battles.  If  he  plays  a  great 
game  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  New  York, 
the  world  is  all  agog  with  excitement,  and 
telegraph  wires  are  kept  twanging  and  flashing 
and  steam-engines  puffing  and  rushing  to  pro- 
claim the  progress  and  event  of  the  mighty 
conflict,  which  is  no  sooner  ended  than  it  is 
stereotyped  for  the  edification  of  latest  poster- 
ity. Otie  of  the  qualifications  of  a  reviewer,  it 
is  said,  is,  that  he  be  ignorant  of  the  book 
which  he  professes  to  review.  This  qualifica- 
tion I  bring  to  the  criticism  of  chess,  and  ask, 
as  a  humble  outsider,  if  all  this  din  about  it 
is  sensible,  would  it  not  exhaust  entirely  a 
patience  greater  than  that  of  Job?  Is  it  not  a 
most  shameful  waste  of  time  given  for  higher 
and  nobler  purposes?  Play  is  turned  into  ex- 
haustive, wastiug  study,  and  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  profitable  mental  exercise 
IS  given  to  a  toilsome  sport.  And  as  to  its 
literature,  we  might  just  as  well  have  one  of 
marbles,  or  tops,  or  kites.  If  the  time  spent 
in  studying  the  silly  profundities,  in  threading 
the  barren  labyrinths  of  chess  were  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  souls,  a  grander,  nobler  prob- 
lem might  be  surely  worked  out,  and  the  devil, 


who  plays  for  our  life,  be  check-mated.  0, 
young  friend,  study  this  problem,  and  let  no 
other  take  your  time  or  your  heart  from  it  I 

We  have  not  undertaken,  then,  to  pronounce 
chess,  considered  as  a  game  of  mere  skill,  im- 
proper, but  we  do  say  that  all  this  fuss,  this 
calling  of  public  attention  to  it,  this  filling  the 
newspapers  with  it,  and  deifying  its  heroes,  is 
out  of  all  proportion;  it  is  the  mountain  labor- 
ing and  bringing  forth  a  ridiculous  mouse.  If 
chess  is  good,  it  is  not,  like  the  patent  medi- 
cines, good  for  every  thing,  but  only  an  amuse- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  kept  modestly  in  its 
place,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  proper  place  for 
so  labored  a  sport. 

What  now  of  cricket?  What  of  the  All 
England  eleven  and  the  American  twenty-one? 
Echo  answers,  what!  There  is  no  harm  I  sup- 
pose in  cricket;  but  what  an  indication  for  the 
character  of  the  age  that  men  should  cross  the 
ocean  to  play  at  ball!  How  the  intellect  and 
the  heart  should  sadden  to  see  mere  muscle 
thus  honored  and  glorified;  and  how  rapidly  we 
must  be  verging  toward  becoming  a  nation  of 
triflers,  if  Paul  Morphy  and  the  "  All  England 
eleven"  are  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  the 
key  note  of  the  age.  But  God  be  praised! 
Morphy  and  the  ex-cricketers  only  represent 
the  levity  and  fashion  of  the  day,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  expressing  a  tendency  to  system- 
atized trifling,  with  which  Satan  intends  to 
antagonize  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  God. 
Serious  work,  deep  work,  the  work  of  Christ,  is 
to  be  done,  before  which  the  solemn  trifling  of 
men  is  destined  to  grow  disreputable  if  not 
obsolete;  and.  Christians,  it  is  your  pari  and 
mine,  maintaining  a  cheerful  gravity,  to  bear 
our  testimony,  by  word  and  action,  against  the 
vanities  of  the  world. 


LBlUmrO  AID  WI8D0H. 


The  learned  man  is  only  useful  to  the  learned ; 
the  wise  man  is  equally  useful  to  the  wise  and 
the  simple.  The  merely  learned  man  has  not 
elevated  his  mind  above  that  of  others;  his 
judgments  are  not  more  penetrating,  his  remarks 
not  more  delicate,  nor  his  actions  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  of  o^ers,  he  merely  uses  other 
instruments  than  his  own;  his  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  business  of  which  the  head  sometimes 
takes  little  note.  It  is  wholly  different  with  the 
wise  man;  he  moves  far  above  the  common  level, 
he  observes  every  thing  from  a  different  point  of 
view;  in  his  employments  there  is  always  an 
aim,  in  his  views  always  freedom,  and  all  with 
him  is  above  the  common  level. — ^iekter. 
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A  OHIT  AT  TEB  BASSHES  OkTR, 


■  T  &UOIA  J.  <SASB. 


I  LOVE  to  sit  in  our  back  door  after  my 
work  is  done  in  the  morning.  A  great 
grape-vine  grows  green  and  thrifty  oyer  the 
door,  casting  shadows  all  day  kng  on  the  fiat 
stones  laid  abont  the  steps,  and  the  light, 
golden  blooms  of  a  nastnrtion  gleam  in  the 
grass  by  the  well.  There  's  a  ^amask  rose 
near  the  well,  too,  and  a  queen  of  the  prairie 
drapes  the  wood-^hed.  Then  there  are  homelier 
things — a  bed  of  sage,  bachelor-buttons,  and 
marigolds,  which  I  like  because  they  are 
homely. 

How  I  pity  Mrs.  Connor  who  lives  on  our 
street!  No  grass,  no  trees,  no  shrubs  grace 
her  back  garden,  or  rather  she' has  no  garden 
at  all.  Only  one  poor  little  lilac-bush  tries  to 
Uve  by  a  window,  but  its  life  is  cruelly  pinched 
in  that  hard  clay.  Sometimes  at  sundown  I 
see  MiB.  Connor  trying  to  coax  some  flowers 
to  grow  along  the  fence.  Poor  woman  I  That 
is  the  only  time  she  has  to  tend  them,  and  I 
know  she  would  love  shade,  and  fragrance,  and 
bird^music  there.  The  other  morning  after  I 
had  folded  my  dish-apron  and  laid  it  away, 
placed  the  broom  upside  down  in  its  own  comer, 
and  put  fresh  leaves  in  the  mantle  vases,  I 
took  my  sewing  and  sat  down  as  usual  in  the 
door-way  to  rest.  It  is  very  still  and  secluded 
there.  I  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street. 
Mother  was  asleep  in  her  chair  by  the  window, 
so  there  was  no  one  to  talk  with  me.  I  do  n't 
beheve  in  "  the  blues."  It  is  n(^  only  an  in- 
elegant expression,  but  it  generally  has  a  silly 
meaning.  However,  that  morning  I  was  troub* 
led  with  something  which*  often  receives  the 
I  name.  All  oar  troubles  seemed  magnified.  I 
was  tired  of  doing  the  same  round  of  work 
every  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I  w.ondered 
if  I  should  always  live  in  poor  little  Barbury 
and  be  common,  plain  Hildegarde  Bly,  who 
could  do  nothing  in  the  world,  who  waa  of  no 
use  to  any  body.  Just  then  the  garden  gate 
dicked,  axid  Mrs.  Crum,  one  of  our  neighbors, 
came  up  the  patL 

"How  nice  your  currant-bushes  look  I"  said 
she,  her  voice  sounding  pleasantly  out  in  th^ 
air  as  she  walked.  "Why,  you  will  have  a 
wealth  of  currants,"  continued  she,  "  and  will 
be  able  to  can  any  amount  for  the  soldiers. 
This  is  for  your  mother,"  referring  to  the  con- 
tents of  a  yellow  bowl  in  her  hand;  "I  knew 
you  had  considerable  to  do,  Hildy,  and  I 
thought  this  would  be  nice  and  nourishing  for 
your  mother,  so  I  made  it" 


"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Crum,"  I  said;  "oome  in, 
please." 

She  declined,  saying  she  would  sit  in  the 
door  as  mother  was  asleep,  and  she  could  not 
speak  to  her.  She  was  so  lively,  and  seemed 
so  "  heart-whole,"  I  could  n't  help  envying  her. 

"Your  back  garden  makes  me  think  of 
mother's,  Hildy,"  she  remarked  when  I  handed 
her  the  bowl,  having  placed  its  contents  in  a 
bowl  of  our  own.  "  I  used  to  think  that  was 
the  pleasantest  place  in  my  home;  but  what 
did  you  sigh  for,  Hildy?  I  caught  a  ^impse 
of  you  through  the  lilacs  as  I  came  up  the 
path  and  you  looked  sadly  woe-begon6,  almost 
as  though  you  had  n't  a  friend  in  the  world, 
which  you  know  is  n't  true  as  long  as  Susan 
Crum  is/  in  it." 

And  as  I  looked  up  at  her  somehow  the  sun- 
shine in  her  gray  eyes  warmed  me  into  cheer- 
fulness. I  walked  with  her  to  the  gate,  and 
we  stood  then  in  the  shade  of  a  peach-tree. 

"John  and  I  were  out  in  our  garden  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Crum,  "  and  we  oould  n't 
help  observing  how  much  can  be  got  into 
these  little  gardens  of  ours.  When  we  came 
to  Barbury  I  wanted  John  to  buy  one  of  those 
stately  stone-houses  "without  lots,  but  he  would 
have  his  garden  where  he  could  watch  and 
tend  his  fruit.  I  'm  glad  of  it  now,  although 
our  house  is  mean  compared  with  the  one  on 
Grand-street.  Last  Summer  our  garden  gave 
me  "solid  comfort,"  as  grandma  used  to  say. 
I  canned  over  a  hundred  cans  of  fruit  for  the 
soldiers.  Of  course  that  stinted  us,  but  we 
almost  felt  ashamed  of  so  little  a  sacrifice." 

"YovL  are  not  what  is  called  a  'brilliant' 
woman,  Mrs.  Crum,"  I  exclaimed  impulsively, 
"  but  you  do  good  to  every  body.  I  was  just 
thinking  when  you  came  in  that  I  was  a  use- 
less piece  of  mortality.  I  'm  afraid  I  wanted 
to  do  something  great,  and  half-despised  little 
every-day  things.  You  never  did  any  thing 
great,  but  you  are  like  sunshine,  Mrs.  Crum." 

She  laughed.  "Well,  I  fed  sunshiny,"  she 
said.  "You  are  not  a  genius,  Hildy;  it  isn't 
in  you  to  do  any  thing  great,  so  do  n't  think 
of  it.  Only  do  your  little  every-day  good,  as 
you  call  it,  and  by  and  by  all  these  little  good 
deeds  will  gather  themselves  into  a  beautiful 
whole.  Do  n't  think  you  must  neglect  great 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  I  do  n't  mean  that; 
but  do  little  things  contentedly.  You  are  going 
to  have  plenty  of  cherries,  early  apples,  grapes, 
currants,  and  many  other  things.  Now,  you 
can  have  the  same  privilege  that  I  had  last 
Summer.  Only  think  how  delicious  your  nice 
fresh  grapes  and  those  great  red  currants,  that 
always  look  as  though  sunshine  blossomed  in 
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them,  would  taste  to  a  poor,  sick,  feverish 
soldier.  If  I  were  a  soldier  I  should  be  glad 
of  su(di  things  if  only  for  the  thought  of  the 
loving  hands  that  sent  them.  Then,  too,  a  dish 
of  red-ripe  cherries  or  fragrant  raRpberries 
would  start  such  pleasant  memories  of  home 
in  my  heart.  I  might  think  of  the  cherry- 
trees  at  home  with  the  June  grass  growing  tall 
and  soft  in  their  shade,  where  merry  brothers 
and  sisters  picked  cherries,  or  of  the  great  tall 
raspberry-bushes  standing  up  in  the  sun,  and 
perhaps  just  see  my  little  sister's  pink  sun- 
bonnet  now  and  then  as  she  moved  along  the 
paths  which  wound  among  the  bushes.  Do  n't 
say  you  can 't  do  any  good,  Hildy.  Mr.  Connor 
was  talking  to  John  last  evening.  He  said 
he  'd  like  to  do  something  for  the  soldiers,  but 
was  so  poor  he  could  n't.  I  thought  when  I 
heard  it,  'Mr.  Connor,  what  good  does  that 
great  empty  back  yard  of  yours  do?  This 
Summer  it  might  bloom  and  bear  fruits  and 
gladden  your  hearts  at  home  as  well  as  quicken 
strength  and  health  in  the  veins  of  those  who 
have  lost  tiiat  blessing  in  the  Union  cause.'  I 
thought,  too,  that  it  might  save  Mrs.  Connor's 
head  many  a  cruel  throb  and  take  half  the 
weariness  out  of  her  feet.  '8hade  and  fragrance 
would  sweeten  her  work  and  her  temper,  and 
the  little  boys  would  I0V9  their  home  better. 
They  would  n't  roam  day  alter  day  in  the 
street  learning  its  wicked  ways."  Mrs.  Cram 
stopped  and  laughed.  "  What  do  you  think  of 
my  lecture?"  said  she. 

"I  like  it,"  I  answered;  "suppose  you  and  I 
form  a  union  league  of  two  and  see  how  mneh 
good  we  can  bring  out  of  our  little  gardens  for 
the  soldiers." 

"Agreed,"  said  Mrs.  Cram,  nodding  earnestly. 
Then  she  hurried  home,  and  I  went  in  the 
house  and  "  got  lunch  "  with  great  cheerfulness. 


OBinaisii  A  xALiavAirT  dbht. 


The  malignant  deity.  Criticism,  dwelt  on  the 
top  of  a  snowy  mountain  in  Nova  Zembla; 
Momus  found  her  extended  in  her  den  upon 
the  spoils  of  numberless  volumes  half-devoured. 
At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  father 
and  husband,  blind  with  age;  at  her  left.  Pride, 
her  mother,  dressing  her  up  in  the  scraps  of 
paper  herself  had  torn.  There  was*  Opinion, 
her  sister,  light  of  foot,  hoodwinked,  and  head- 
strong, yet  giddy  and  perpetually  turning. 
About  her  played  her  children,  Noise  and  Im- 
pudence, Dullness  and  Vanity,  Positiveness, 
Pedantry,  and  Ill-Manners. 


8IE  WnUAK  HEBSGEBL 


■  T  PEOt.  lAHVKI.  W.  WIILTAMI. 


CENTURIES  ago,  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  mapped  out  the  heav- 
ens, traced  the  constellations,  and  determined 
the  courses  of  the  stars ;  but  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy  was  limited  to  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks  prosecuted  the  science  still  far- 
ther, and  the  philosophers  of  both  nations  had 
their  various  theories  of  the  universe,  and  their 
several  modes  of  explaining  its  construction. 
Not  till  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope  was 
the  trae  system  of  celestial  mechanics  developed, 
and  it  is  only  within  three  hundred  years  that 
the  stars  have  had  their  trae  prophets  and  as- 
tronomy its  real  teachers.  This  period  embraces 
such  names  as  Coperaious,  Tycho  Brahe,  Galileo, 
Newton,  Kepler,  and  Hebschel.  From  their 
labors,  and  especially  those  of  the  last  three,  we 
have  more  real  information  concerning  the  out- 
side Worid  than  from  the  philosophers  of  all  pre- 
ceding ages.  If  the  others  were  better  theorists, 
Herschel  was  the  greater  discoverer ;  and  though 
they  may  have  unfolded  more  fully  "  the  ordi- 
nances of  heaven,"  he  enlarged  the  domain  of  our 
knowledge,  and  taught  even  ima^ation  higher 
flights. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Hanover,  Germany,  November  16,  1738.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  a  musidan,  who  brought 
him  up,  with  his  four  other  sons,  to  his  own 
profession,  and  otherwise  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation. Afty  exercising  his  art  for  about  five 
years  in  his  native  city,  he  went  to  England  to 
push  his  fortune.  For  some  time  he  resided  at 
Durham,  where  he  engaged  in  his  professional 
pursuits,  and  afterward  removed  to  Halifuc, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  teaching  music 
and  acquainting  himself  with  the  languages. 
Here  he  acquired  by  his  own  application  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  mathematics;  and  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  optics  made  him  anx- 
ious to  behold  for  himself  the  wonders  which 
they  revealed.  Having  borrowed  a  telescope 
of  small  focal  distance,  he  was  delighted  with 
the  actual  sight  of  phenomena  which  he  had 
previously  learned  only  from  books.  As  the 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
filled  with  hearing,  so  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  know  more  and  investigate  further  took  pos- 
session of  Herschel's  mind.  He  commissioned 
a  friend  to  procure  for  him  in  London  a  tele- 
scope with  high  magnifying  power.  Fortu- 
nately for  science  the  price  was  so  great  that  it 
precluded  the  purchase,  and  he  set  himself  at 
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work  to  oonstroct  one.  After  hmhj  triak,  in 
the  yeftr  1776,  be  succeeded  in  mftking  a  reflect*- 
ing  inBtnunent  of  five  feet  focal  length,  with 
which  he  was  able  to  observe  the  rings  of 
Saturn  and  the  satellites  of  Ju}>iter.  This  tele- 
scope was  completed  after  he  removed  to  Bath, 
where  in  his  leisure  hours  he  acquired  that 
practical  knowledge  of  optics  and  mechanics 
which  was  necessary  to  such  a  task* 

His  experience  in  this  scientific  art  was  of 
the  most  remarkable  kind.  He  constructed  for 
himself  several  instniments  of  various  focal 
lengths,  some  with  only  one,  others  with  two 
reflecting  mirrors,  after  both  the  Newtonian  and 
Gregorian  models.  His  mode  of  executing  these 
iostrumenta  was  to  cast  many  mirrors  of  each 
sort,  to  grind  and  polish  them  as  accurately  as 
he  could,  and  then,  after  selecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  beet  of  them  for  use,  he  put  the  rest 
aside  to  be  re-polished.  In  this  way  he  made 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  specula  of  seven  feet 
focal  length,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet, 
and  about  eighty  of  twenty  feet,  besides  many 
others  of  the  Gregorian  form.  He  also  invented 
a  great  number  of  stands  for  these  telescopes, 
contriving  and  delineating  them  of  different  pat- 
terns, and  executing  the  most  promising  of  the 
designs. 

"With  such  instruments,  so  numerous  and 
powerful,"  says  the  North  British  l^view, 
"Herschel  had  now  the  means  of  surveying  the 
heavens  which  were  possessed  by  no  other  as- 
tronomer in  Europe.  With  the  earnings  of  a 
profession  not  the  most  lucrative,  and  by  the  en- 
ergy of  his  own  mind  and  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands^  he  had  done  more  for  the  prosecution  of 
astronomical  discovery  than  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  combined ;  and  many  years  had  not 
elapsed  before  he  outstripped  in  discovery  men 
educated  in  all  mysteries  of  science  and  sup- 
ported by  all  the  munificence  of  princes." 

The  earliest  observations  which  8ir  William 
deemed  worthy  of  publication  were  made  be- 
tween 1776  and  1780,  and  related  to  a  periodical 
star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Whale,  This 
star  was  discovered  in  1596  by  Fabricius,  and  is 
described  as  appearing  and  disappearing  period- 
ically seven  times  in  six  years,  its  period  being 
three  hundred  and  thirty -four  days,  and  continu- 
ing in  the  greatest  luster  fifteen  days.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  star,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mera  in  astronomical  catalogues,  is  its  color. 
This  is  of  a  reddish  yellow,  the  red  sometimes 
predominating.  It  is  also  attended  by  a  com- 
panion star  of  a  pure  lilao  color. 

In  1781  Herschel  instituted  a  systematic  sur- 
vey of  the  heavens  for  the  discovery  of  parallax 
in  the  fixed  stars,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  he 


noticed  a  new  star  which  he  at  first  thought  to 
be  a  comet,  but  which  further  observation 
proved  to  be  a  primary  planet  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. In  honor  of  the  king  he  gave  it  the  name 
Geargiwn  Sidu^,  a  compliment  which  astrono- 
mers in  every  part  of  the  world  have  refused  to 
pay.  La  Lande  and  others  called  it  after  the 
name  of  its  discoverer,  but  the  uniformity  of 
astronomical  nomenclature  demanded  another 
name,  and  the  appellation. of  Vranua  has  with 
general  consent  been  given  to  it.  Following 
snalogy  this  name  was  selected  from  the  ancient 
mythology,  for  the  reason  that  Jupiter  was  the 
father  of  }/h,n,  Saturn  of  Jupiter,  and  Uranos 
of  Saturn.  Herschel's  discovery  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  astronomers  of  every  country, 
and  various  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  fel* 
low  of  their  body,  and  sll  the  scientific  institutes 
in  Europe  successively  admitted  him  into  the 
list  of  their  members.  His  Majesty  George  III 
granted  him  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  and  at- 
tached him  to  the  court  as  private  astronomer 
to  the  king.  The  office  was  a  nominal  one,  but 
the  benefaction  enabled  him  to  devote  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  astronomical  research. 

Herschel  fixed  his  residence  first  at  Datchet, 
and  afterward  at  Slough,  near  Windsor.  His 
family  at  that  time  consisted  of  one  of  his  broth- 
ers and  his  sister  Caroline,  who  was  herself 
distinguished  in  astronomical  history  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  more  than  one  comet,  and  the  assist- 
ant of  her  brother  in  his  computations  and  re- 
ductions. Sir  William  married  a  widow  lady, 
Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  and  had  one  son,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
active  adherents  of  science  that  our  age  has 
produced. 

The  researches  of  Herschel  on  the  parallaz  of 
the  fixed  stars  were  chiefly  of  a  speculative  nature, 
and  the  result  of  them  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1782.  The  method 
which  he  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  parallax 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  one  suggested  by 
Galileo.  It  consisted  in  employing  two  stars  as 
near  as  possible  to  each  other  and  differing  as 
much  in  magnitude  as  could  be  found,  and  de- 
termining their  exact  place  at  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  earth's  annual  orbit.  In  searching 
for  stars  suitable  for  his  purpose  Herschel  was 
led  to  the  formation  of  those  magnificent  cata- 
logues of  double  stars  by  which  he  enriched 
astronomy,  and  those  interesting  results  respect* 
ing  the  movements  and  periods  of  sinary  sys- 
tems which  now  form  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  siderial  astronomy.  His  first  catalogue 
of  double  stars  was  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  the  10th  of  January,  1787.    It  contains 
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tvo  hundred  tad  eixty-nme  sUn,  of  which  two 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  had  not  heen  no- 
ticed by  any  other  person.  His  own  account 
of  these  observations  is  interesting,  and  we 
quote  a  part  of  his  narrative.  **  1  took  pains/' 
says  he,  "to  find  out  what  double  stars  had 
been  recorded  by  astronomers;  but  my  situa- 
tion permitted  me  not  to  consult  extensive  li- 
braries, nor,  indeed,  was  it  very  material  For 
as  I  intended  to  view  the  heavens  myself,  Na^ 
ture,  that  great  volume,  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
tain the  beat  catalogue  upon  this  occasion. 
However,  I  remembered  that  the  star  in  the 
head  of  Castor,  that  in  the  breast  ^f  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  first  star  in  Aries  had  been  men- 
tioned by  Cassini  as  double  stars.  I  also  found 
that  the  nebula  in  Orion  was  marked  in  Hny- 
ghene's  SysUma  ScUumvum  as  containing  seven 
stars,  three  of  which — now  known  to  be  four — 
are  very  near  together.  With  this  small  stock 
I  began,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  have 
collected  the  stars  contained  in  my  catalogue. 
I  find  with  great  pleasure  that  a  very  excellent 
observer,  Mr.  Pigott,  has  also,  though  unknown 
to  me,  met  with  three  of  those  stars  that  will 
be  found  in  my  catalogue;  and  upon  this  occa- 
sion I  also  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  as- 
tronomer-royal showed  me,  among  other  ob- 
jects, a  double  star  which  he  had  discovered 
some  years  ago.  .  .  .  It  is  a  little  hard 
upon  young  astronomers  to  be  obliged  to  dis- 
cover over  again  what  has  already  been  dis- 
covered. However,  the  pleasure  that  attended 
the  view  when  I  first  saw  these  stars  made 
some  amends  for  not  knowing  that  they  had 
been  seen  before  me." 

This  catalogue  was  divided  into  six  classes, 
and  contained  not  only  double  stars,  but  also 
those  that  are  triple,  double-double,  quadruple, 
double-triple,  and  multiple.  The  researches  of 
the  heavens  were  continued,  and  toward  the  end 
of  1784  Sir  William  completed  a  second  cata- 
logue containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
double  stars.  In  connection  with  these  labors 
Herschel  noted  the  changes  which  had  happened 
among  the  fixed  stars  since  the  time  of  the  first 
astronomer-royal,  John  Flamsteed,  whose  cata- 
logue was  prepared  before  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious century.  In  reviewing  these  changes 
Herschel  mentions  the  stars  which  had  disap- 
peared, alterations  which  had  taken  place  in 
their  magnitude,  and  stars  which  had  become 
newly  visible.  His  opinion  was  that  every  star 
had  a  proper  motion,  and  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  some  was  owing  to  their  revolution 
around  a  large  opaque  body  which  caused  their 
occultation.  He  also  believed  that  the  sun 
with  its  planetary  system  has  analogous  mo- 


tiona,  and  th«t  it  is  advancing  toward  Bome 
point  in  the  heavens  which  he  found  to  be  in 
the  constellation  Hercules.  These  speculations 
have  «nce  Herschel's  time  been  carried  further, 
and  astronomioal  history  has  determined  that 
the  World  and  all  its  worlds  have  their  wide- 
sweeping  revolutions  throughout  the  infinitude 
of  space. 

In  1783  Herschel  completed  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  twenty  feet  focal  length,  with  a  large 
aperture,  and  employed  it  in  studying  the  re- 
markable luminous  spots  near  the  pole  of  Mars. 
The  result  of  his  observations  he  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Observations  of  1784.  By 
means  of  these  spots  on  ike  planet  he  discovered 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  the 
position  of  its  nodes,  and  the  ratio  of  its  polar 
to  its  equatorial  diameter.  With  this  telescope 
he  also  resolved  a  number  of  nebulae,  and  dis- 
covered no  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  new  nebulas  and  clusters  of  stars  which 
were  not  within  reach  of  the  best  common  tele- 
scopes then  in  use. 

In  1786  Dr.  Herschel,  who  had  been  honored 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  published  a  catalogue  of 
one  thousand  new  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars 
which  he  had  observed  since  1783  with  his 
twenty-foot  reflector,  and  this  was  followed  in 
1787  by  the  discovery  of  two  satellites  revolv- 
ing around  Uranus,  and  in  1789  by  another 
catalogue  of  a  second  thousand  nebulas.  In  this 
year  he  completed  a  telescope  of  forty  feet  focal 
distance,  and  mounted  it  with  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus for  controlling  it ;  and  on  the  very  day 
that  he  finished  it  he  discovered  the  sixth  sat- 
ellite of  Saturn,  and  soon  after  the  seventh. 
The  rotation  of  Saturn's  ring  on  an  axis,  and 
a  quintuple  belt  on  the  planet  itself,  together 
with  four  other  satellites  of  Uranus,  and  the 
retrograde  motion  of  the  first  two  were  next 
added  to  his  discoveries. 

To  the  account  of  the  observations  which  he 
made.  Dr.  Herschel  added,  in  his  contributions 
to  science,  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  the 
Construction  of  the  Heavens.  His  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction  occupied  his  time  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  his  principal  labors  and 
discoveries  in  siderial  astronomy  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  There 
is  no  separate  collection  of  his  writings,  and 
very  scanty  accounts  of  his  life  have  been  pub- 
lished; but  he  who  has  written  his  name 
among  the  stars  needs  no  other  testimonial  to 
his  fame.  Prior  to  his  time  the  number  of 
bodies  known  as  belonging  to  the  solar  system 
was  eighteen,  including  secondary  planets  and 
Halley's  comet.    To  these  he  added  nine ;  namo- 
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Ij,  Uranus  and  six  satellites,  and  two  sat- 
ellitefl  of  Saturn.  "  His  discovery  of  tke  rota- 
tion of  Saturn's  ring/'  says  the  Penny  Cydopaddia, 
"  his  measurements  of  the  rotation  of  Saturn  and 
Venus,  liis  observation  of  the  belts  of  the  for- 
mer, and  his  conjectural  theory  derived  from 
observation  of  the  rotation  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
with  a  large  number  of  minor  observations, 
prove  that  no  one  individual  ever  added  so 
much  to  the  fects  on  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  is  grounded.  To  this  we  must 
add,  that  his  announcement,  in  1803,  of  the  mo- 
tions of  binary  stars  around  each  other  was  ac- 
companied by  the  first  proof  that  there  elist  in 
the  universe  organized  systems  besides  our 
own ;  while  his  magnificent  speculations  on  the 
Milky  Way,  the  constitution  of  nebnl»,  etc.,  first 
opened  the  road  to  the  conception  that  what 
was  called  The  universe  might  be,  and  in  all 
probability  is,  but  a  detached  and  minute  por- 
tion of  that  interminable  series  of  similar  for- 
mations which  ought  to  bear  the  name.  Im^ 
agination  roves  with  ease  on  such  subjects; 
but  even  that  daring  faculty  would  have  re- 
jected the  ideas  which,  after  Herschel's  observa- 
tions, became  sober  philosophy." 

Though  no  additional  honors  could  add  to 
his  fame.  Dr.  Herschel  in  1816  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Guelphic  Order  of  Knight- 
hood. In  1820  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  among  their  Trans- 
actions, the  next  year,  he  published  an  interest- 
ing memoir  on  the  places  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  double  stars.  This  paper  was  the 
last  which  he  lived  to  publish.  His  health  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1822,  he  sank  \mder  the  infirmities  of  age, 
having  completed  his  84th  year.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow.  Lady  Herschel,  an  only 
son,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  who  has  since 
completed  the  survey  of  the  heavens  begun  by 
his  ^Either,  and  his  sister  Caroline,  who  died  at 
Hanover  so  recently  as  1847,  in  her  98th  year. 

To  a  contemplative  mind  there  is  no  spec- 
tacle in  nature  more  magnificent  than  the  heav- 
ens at  night ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Her- 
schel made  them  his  life-long  study.  He  who 
can  look  upon  the  moon  walking  in  its  bright- 
ness, or  the  starry  hosts  circling  the  eaHh  with 
their  grandeur,  and  not  feel  his  heart  swell  and 
his  emotions  rising  within  him,  must  still  be  of 
the  earth  earthy.  But  to  him  who  can  trace 
the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  in  the  sweet 
influences  of  Pleiades  or  the  bands  of  Orion, 
who  can  regard  Arcturus  with  his  sons  and  the 
chambers  of  the  South  as  only  the  hidings  of 
His  power,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  garniture 
of  the  skies  which  is  not  fuU  of  significance. 


THE  TWO  BAPTIB1I8-A  OOHTaAST. 


•  T    >1IILIX    IfOBAmT. 


IT  was  a  cold  evening  in  "bleak  November." 
Autumn  had  long  since  thrown  off  her  garb 
of  msmy  tints,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  battle 
with  the  fieroe  winds  that  swept  from  the 
mountain  over  the  plain;  and  now  the  earth 
was  clothed  in  white  robes.  Pendent  from  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  trees  were  long,  glit- 
tering icicles,  and  all  the  eaves  and  fences  were 
festooned,  as  struck  the  fancy  of  Jack  Frost. 
The  old  Ice  King  had  fairly  resumed  his  sway. 
In  one  of  the  palatial  mansions  that  crowd 
busy,  bustling  New  York,  shut  in  from  the 
chilling  influences  without,  were  gathered  a 
happy  family  group.  Grandpa,  the  loved  and 
revered  sire,  occupied  the  seat  of  honor,  nearest 
the  glowing  fire.  Nestled  in  his  lap  was  little 
Nell,  the  darling  of  the  flock.  By  one  knee  sat 
Clara,  with  her  beautiful  face  set  in  its  frame- 
work of  long,  drooping  curls,  "the  quiet  mouth, 
so  expressive  of  peace  and  purity,  and  the  timid 
manner  that  always  won  her  protection."  At 
the  other  knee  sat  the  laughing,  restless  Louise, 
with  her  flashing  eyes  and  brilliant  complexion, 
and  her  gay,  witty  sallies.  The  quick,  fiery 
Ernest  had  climbed  to  the  arm  of  the  chair. 
At  a  little  distance  sat  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren quietly  enjoying  the  scene. 

But  why  this  sudden  bustle,  the  straightening 
of  figures,  the  folding  of  arms,  and  the  comical 
attempts  at  chasing  away  little  refractory  smiles 
and  dimples  that  will  gather  in  the  comers  of 
their  mouths?  Ah,  grandpa  has  promised  a 
story.  They  will  be  very  quiet,  for  they  love 
the  good  old  man's  remembrances  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  spent  in  working  in  his 
Master's  vineyard.  There  is  a  hush ;  nothing 
is  heard  save  the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the 
comer  and  the  "mimic  cannonading"  of  the 
fire.  Then  the  slightly-tremulous  notes  of  the 
old  man's  voice  broke  the  quiet :  "  In  the  early 
part  of  my  ministry  it  was  once  my  fortune  to 
see  in  one  evening  one  of  the  most  complete, 
most  striking  contrasts  between  wealth  and 
poverty  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  had  engaged  to 
go  with  an  old  college  chum  of  mine  to  one  of 
these  New  York  palaces  where  he  was  to  per- 
form a  baptismal  ceremony.  A  grand  christen- 
ing party  was  invited.  Just  as  we  were  about 
starting  there  came  a  sudden  ring  at  the  door. 
A  wild,  haggard-looking  man  stood  there  with 
the  request  that  my  friend  would  come  imme- 
diately and  baptize  a  little  child  they  feared 
was  dying.  Motioning  me  to  accompany  him 
we  started.    We  passed  from  the  broad  streets 
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flanked  on  either  side  with  elegant  residences, 
from  the  less  handsome  streets  into  the  lanes 
and  by-ways.  Finally  we  stopped  at  an  old, 
tumbling-down  honse,  and  the  man,  softly 
opening  the  door,  ushered  us  into  such  a  scene 
as  I  hope  I  may  never  witness  again.  The 
broken  panes  of  the  window  were  stuffed  with 
papers  and  old  rags,  a  little  heap  of  smolder- 
ing ashes  lay  upon  the  hearth,  and  a  broken 
chair  formed  the  sole  article  of  furniture.  Over 
a  pallet  of  straw  on  which  lay  a  little  babe 
crouched  a  woman,  and  0,  the  look  of  agony 
and  despair  she  turned  upon  us  as  we  entered! 
It  chills  me  now.  There  were  traces  of  wrecked 
beauty  in  that  face  and  attenuated  figure — the 
tale  of  a  broken  heart  was  stamped  upon  them. 
After  placing  a  broken  tumbler  of  water  upon 
the  chair  she  raised  the  babe,  and  with  a  lin- 
gering look  of  unutterable  love  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  the  minister.  He  gazed  with  visible 
emotion  on  the  beautiful  but  motionless  form. 
The  tiny  silver  cord  that  bound  it  to  earth 
was  fast  loosening.  Touching  lightly  the  droop- 
ing head  the  trembling  voice  of  the  minister 
found  utterance :  '  May  Forrest,  I  baptize  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Ere  the  short  service  was 
over  the  little  spirit  had  taken  its  flight — the 
golden  bowl  was  broken.  Again  the  voice  of 
the  minister,  calm  and  clear,  broke  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  scene:  'The  Lord  gave,  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  A  long,  quivering  wail  rent  the 
air  as  the  mother  clasped  to  her  breast  the  life- 
less form.  We  left  them  alone  with  their  dead, 
*'  It  had  grown  late,  and  we  hastened  on  to 
the  abode  of  wealth  to  fulfill  our  other  engage- 
ment. The  building  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
as  we  ascended  the  marble  steps  the  hum  of 
many  voices  became  audible.  With  the  heart- 
rending scene  we  had  just  witnessed  fresh  in 
my  mind,  I  paused  on  the  threshold  and  looked 
upon  its  contrast.  The  three  splendid  parlors 
opening  into  each  other  presented  a  scene  beau- 
tiful as  fairy-land.  Velvet  carpets,  strewed 
with  gorgeous  flowers,  yielded  softly  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foot.  The  crimson  flush  of  the 
curtains  was  subdued  by  the  delicate  lace  that 
fell  over  them.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the 
finest  creations  of  artists,  ancient  and  modem. 
'Figures,  flowers,  and  landscapes,'  each  was  a 
study.  Then  there  were  exquisite  varieties  of 
sculpture.  There  were  antique  busts,  and  figures, 
and  curiously-shaped  vases,  relics  of  a  by-gone 
age,  such  as  would  have  delighted  an  antiqua- 
rian. In  an  anteroom  were  cabinets  with  curi- 
ous shells  and  stones,  and  from  their  rosewood 
prison   peered    elegantly-bound  volumes   con- 


taining the  gems  of  thought  in  foreign  and 
American  literature.  Then  in  the  music-room 
were  found  an  organ,  one  of  those  that  thrills 
with  its  ravishing  melody — a  grand  piano,  a 
soft-sounding  harp,  musical  instruments,  and 
volumes  of  music  without  number.  Every 
thing  was  found  that  taste  could  conceive  of 
or  wealth  procure.  By  the  time  I  had  noted 
this  down,  preparations  were  completed  for  the 
ceremony.  A  light  rosewood  stand  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  under  the  massive  chandelier, 
bearing  upon  its  polished  surface  a  silver  font 
filled  with  crystal  water,  while  by  its  side  lay 
the  gold-clasped  Ritual.  The  minister  stood 
before  it  holding  in  his  arms  the  pride  and 
hc^e  of  the  family — the  only  son.  Circling 
round  him  were  the  members  of  the  family  and 
the  many  friends,  all  listening  to  the  calm 
voice  of  the  minister  as  he  pronounced  the 
service.  His  thoughts,  I  knew,  were  not  with 
the  scene  before  him,  but  with  mine  were  re- 
viewing in  all  its  minutiss  that  other  baptismal 
ceremony.  We  left  soon  after,  for,  as  he  told 
me,  'the  contrast  oppressed  him.'  I  often 
think  of  that  evening,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  though  years  have  passed  since.  I  love  the 
remembrance.  I  love  to  imagine  to  myself  the 
rapture  of  that  baby  spirit  as  the  indescribable 
wonders  of  its  eternid  home  burst  upon  its 
view.  I  love  to  think  of  it  saved  from  the 
toils  and  trials  of  an  earthly  existence,  saved 
for  evermore. 

'Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  poUation 
She  Ures  whom  we  call  dead.' 

Then  when  I  turn  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
child  of  poverty — life's  voyage  so  early  termin- 
ated, so  early  anchored  in  that  haven  where 
all  is  light  and  love — to  the  life  of  the  petted 
child  of  luxury — a  life,  alas!  of  continual  self- 
indulgence  and  neglect  of  God — ^when  I  think 
of  that  fearful  struggle  with  death,  when  the 
proud,  strong  man  was  suddenly  bowed  low,  I 
think  were  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
thrown  at  my  feet  I  should  choose  the  lot  of 
the  baby  sufferer,  for  I  know  that  many  such 
an  'earth-dimmed  diamond'  shall  Jehovah  set 
sparkling  in  his  crown  in  that  day  when  'he 
maketh  up  his  jewels.' " 


SiKCEBiTT  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom^ 
and  an  excellent  instrument  for  the  speedy  dis- 
patch of  business.  It  is  like  traveling  in  a  plain, 
beaten  road  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in 
which  men  often  lose  themselves. — Tillolson, 
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Fab  awaj  o*er  th«  sea  in  famed  Araby's  clime, 
Where  the  huge,  hoar^  rocks  rear  their  summits  snh- 

lime, 
O'er  whose  vales  darkling  mountuns  in  stern  grandeur 

frown, 
And  the  light  of  the  Gospel  but  dimlj  shines  down; 
U  a  citj  most  hallowed  to  Mussulmans  true. 
The  young  boyhood  and  prime  of  Mohammed  it  knew ; 
In  its  somber,  weird  cave  he  the  Alcoran  wrote, 
There  he  promised  to  all  who  to  him  would  devote 
Their  affiance  and  fealty,  them  to  reUase 
From  their  sins,  and  in  war,  when  the  brave  heart 

should  cease 
Its  fond  throbs,  send  a  convoy  their  spirits  to  bring 
To  a  far,  lightsome  land  of  perennial  Spring, 
Where,   midst  beautiful  houses,  and  fountains,  and 

flowers. 
Thrilled  with  music  divine,  they  should  spend  the  rapt 

hours 
Of  a  youth  all  immortal,  improving  in  joy, 
Which  through  years  of  eternity  never  might  cloy. 
So  to  Mecca  there  throng  from  lands  distant  and  near, 
Countless   pilgrims  beguiled,  yet  with  brave  hearts 

sincere, 
Overcoming  privation,  and  danger,  and  fear, 
Weak,  and  weary,  and  fainting,  they  still  persevere, 
With  garments  all  tattered,  their  feet  worn  and  sore, 
At  the  shrine  of  their  prophet  to  kneel  and  adore. 
We  may  smile  at  their  folly  and  pity  their  pain. 
Yet  the  Forld  acteth  daily  that  folly  again  ; 
Earth  hath  Meccas,  not  only  in  Araby's  land — 
They  are  found  in  our  own  and  on  every  hand. 

In  each  moon  of  the  year,  lo !  what  nnmbers  untold 
Their  fond  pilgrimage  make  to  the  city  of  gold; 
Its  tall  spires  kiss  the  beams  of  the  orient  sun, 
And  its  jeweled  walls  blaze  in  the  splendors  of  noon ; 
Now  its  palaces  gorgeous  their  turrets  uprear, 
And  its  fields  all  clysian  to  mortals  appear; 
The  clear  heavens  bend  o'er  it  in  golden  and  blue, 
And  dim  distance  lends  all  its  enchantment  the  view ; 
Men  imagine  if  they  its  fair  precincts  but  gain. 
They  can  |>uy  sweetest  pleasure,  beguile  even  pain, 
Bid  adieu  to  privation,  and  sorrow,  and  care, 
Have  each  wish  satisfied,  and  dispel  every  fear. 
See  the  youth  of  strong  muscle,  with  heart-purpose 
bold, 
On  his  pilgrimage  start  for  the  city  of  gold ; 
The  fair  flowers  in  his  path,  bending  forward  to  greet 
Him  in  beauty  and  fragrance,  he  spnrns  from  his  feet; 
The  sweet  voices  of  nature — of  love  sweeter  far^— 
Fall  as  dissonance  on  his  preoccupied  ear; 
The  grand  mountains  tow'r  heav'nward  majestic  in 

vain. 
Crystal  streamlets  unnoted  meander  the  plain, 
Virgin  earth  smiles  in  loveliness  vainly  on  him. 
To  his  vision  distorted  the  bright  sun  is  dim. 
And  fair  Science  and  Art  both  invite  to  their  shrine; 
He  would  barter  them  all  for  the  gold  of  the  mine — 

*]l«ad  at  a  public  Lyceam  of  the  Cincinnati  Weslejan  Te- 
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He  would  crush  every  generous  impulse  of  soul 
For  an  aureate  crown  at  his  coveted  goal. 

See  maturity's  manhood  oa  pilgrimage  start, 
His  feet  threading  the  maze  of  life's  populous  mart; 
He 's  a  stranger  midst  multitudes— strangely  alone, 
Although  jostling  and  jostled — ^a  stranger  at  home ; 
There  his  moments  pass  vaguely,  his  hours  and  his 

heart 
Are  At  store,  bank,  or  'change — 0,  how  meager  a  part 
Of  his  time  and  regards  to  those  meek  ones  is  given, 
Whose  pure  presence  and  loves  transmute  home  into 

heaven ; 
And  how  little  of  thought,  care,  or  toil  doth  he  give 
To  that  world  where  he  fondly  hopes  ever  to  live ! 

Lo  I  yon  miser  bent  earthward  with  riches  untold — 
He  the  suburbs  hath  gained  of  the  city  of  gold ; 
.  Yet  with  greed  that  but  grows  on  its  food  he  wants 

more. 
Mends  his  pace,  counts  his  pelf,  and  gloats  over  his 

store; 
His  wan  visage  distorted  ne'er  beamed  with  a  smile. 
Save  when  he  was  surveying  the  size  of  his  pile ; 
The  lone  widow  and  orphan  to  him  cried  in  vain. 
He  had  room  in  his  breast  for  no  motive  but  gain ; 
He  for  bliss  of  home  joys  was  too  abject  and  poor. 
They  involved  an  expense  he  could  never  endur^^ 
All  the  man  in  his  nature  is  crushed  out  and.  sold 
For  corrupting,  debasing,  and  perishing  gold. 

And  now  pause  for  a  moment,  consider  again 
That  these  characters  are  all  representative  men. 
And  their  nnmbers  are  legion ;  they  throng  through  all 

life. 
Enter  all  avocations  with  energy  rife ;      ^ 
Of  the  class  mentioned  first  how  few  ever  attain 
All  the  wealth  and  the  joys  they  're  so  eager  to  gain ; 
Ah,  how  many,  like  pilgrims  to  Mecca  of  old, 
Die  in  anguish  ere  entering  the  city  of  gsld ! 
All  their  fond  hopes  are  blasted,  their  bones  strewn 


As  mementos  of  wra(h  all  along  the  drear  plain ; 
But  a  warning  unheeded  by  myriads  who  tend 
Over  skeletons  grim  to  a  similar  end. 
Of  class  second  or  third,  who  're  supposed  to  have 

gained 
The  dear  object  at  which  they  so  hopefully  aimed. 
As  the  pitiful  pilgrim  in  Mecca's  old  street, 
Found  his  hard  tolls  repaid  with  an  absolute  cheat; 
So  how  many  have  found,  to  their  sorrow  anS  cost. 
That  they  grasped  at  a  shadow,  the  substance  they  lost, 
That  the  wealth  of  all  earth  can  not  true  bliss  afford 
To  the  soul  yearning  after  an  infinite  Lord, 
And  that  virtue,  and  manhood,  and  heaven  are  sold 
Far  too  cheaply  for  millions  of  perishing  gold. 

There  's  a  temple  at  Mecca  erected  of  old. 
And  its  altars  are  dazzling  with  jewels  and  gold- 
Priceless  offerings  votively  laid  on  the  shrine 
Of  Mohammed  adored  as  a  prophet  divine. 
Its  tall  minarets  gracefully  rising  in  air, 
Whence  mueszin  calls  loudly  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
Are  descried  from  afar  by  the  Islamite's  eye, 
Kindly  cheering  and  guiding  his  weary  step  nigh, 
Where  the  fondest  desire  of  his  heart  he  may  gain 
As  a  pilgrim  to  kneel  in  its  hallowed  fane. 

And  hath  earth  but  one  temple  at  old  Mecca  now 
Whither  devotees  ardent  are  thronging  to  bow? 
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O'er  yon  towering  sieep  aee  colooal  aria* 

A  grand  temple,  whose  pinnacles  pteree  the  bright  skies; 

Its  proportions  an  exquisite  symmetry  are, 

Its  &b9ade  and  adornings  of  beauty  most  rare, 

And  the  structure  all  gorgeous  and  burnished  with 

flame, 
Stands  disclosed  in  its  light  as  the  Temple  of  Fame-* 
0,  what  myriads  of  pilgrims  in  every  clime 
Are  now  struggling  to  stand  on  its  sammit  sublime ! 

See  the  talented  youth  with  a  generous  soul 
Strain  his  powers  to  compass  the  difficult  goal; 
With  delight  o'er  the  pages  of  classical  lore, 
And  the  tomes  of  the  moderns  persisting  to  pore, 
That  with  scholars  immortal  his  name  be  may  write 
On  the  walls  of  Fame's  Temple  in  letters  of  light. 
List  yon   bard   to   whose   spirit  hath   freely   been 
given 
A  bright  genius  that  quaffs  inspiration  of  heaven— 
Whose  rant  lips  are  aU  glowing  with  hallowed  fire, 
As  in  numbers  supernal  he  sweeps  his  charmed  lyre — 
When  he  soars  o'er  earth'a  boMities  with  seraph-like 

wing, 
Hearing  all  the  sweet  melodies  Nature  doth  sing. 
And  now  circling  aloft  in  unwearying  flight, 
With  an  eagle  eye  drinks  in  the  splendors  of  light, 
And  then,  free  in  his  muse,  sings  those  beauties  anew 
In  such  numbers  that  Nature  the  image  owns  true— 
Is  inspired  with  the  hope  of  inscribing  his  name 
With  those  glorious  old  bards  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

And  the  statesman  whose  towering  genius  creates. 
Giving  form  and  consistence  to  national  States, 
On  whose  eloquent  words  breathless  senates  attend, 
Swaying  mind  as  the  wild  winds  the  frail  osiers  bend, 
Feels,  with  spirits  inferior,  the  influence  well 
Of  Fame's  witching,  insidious,  omnipotent  spell. 

And  the  warrior  armed  with  his  saber  and  shield. 
As  all  dauntless  he  hastes  to  the  terrible  field, 
Where  the  serried  battalions  with  consummate  skill 
Rush  infuriate  onward  to  wound,  maim,  and  kill, 
And  the  dubious  flow  of  the  dread  battle  tide 
May  the  freedom  and  life  of  an  empire  decide; 
As  midst  roar  of  artillery  fearless  he  goes. 
Charging  gallantly  home  on  his  country's  base  foes, 
While  a  patriot  purpose  his  noble  soul  fires. 
Yet  a  kindred  emotion  his  bosom  inspires — 
'T  is  with  heroes  immortal  to  place  his  own  name 
In  some  glorious  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

Of  those  pilgrims  of  old  to  the  false  prophet's  shrine, 
Whose  mind's  eye  from  afar  saw  its  pinnacles  shine — 
Ah,  how  many  gave  up  in  despair  and  were  lost 
Ere  its  precincts  they  reached,  or  its  threshold  they 

crossed; 
And  how  few  that  e'en  entered  its  grand  courts  And 

prayed 
Ever  realized  half  that  their  fancy  portrayed! 
So  what  myriads  of  pilgrims  of  every  name, 
Who  aspire  to  enter  the  Temple  of  Fame — 
Disappointed,  chagrined,  left  unpitied  to  weep. 
Hare  entombed  their  fond  hopes  on  its  perilous  steep; 
And  the  few  who  its  portals  imposing  have  gained, 
The  pure  bliss  that  they  yearned  for  have  never  at- 
tained. 
But  have  found  that  men's  plaudits  too  dearly  have  cost 
For  the  efibrt,  and  conscience,  and  peace  that  they  've 
lost. 


Amidst  evergreen  lawns,  and  o'erriiadowing  groves, 
And   fair  Nature's  own  songsters  that  warble  their 

loves, 
And  cool  zephyrs  all  wafting  through  roseate  bowers. 
On  soft  wings  the  rich  fragrance  of  myriad  flowers. 
There  's  in  Mecca  a  fountain  in  whose  crystal  wave. 
As  the  legend  declares,  if  the  faithful  but  lave. 
They  are  free  from  diseases,  from  sins,  and  from  pain ; 
Youth,  health,  beauty,  and  pleasure  at  once  they  re- 

•  gain; 
Yet  when  many  that  much-vaunted  fountain  have  tried, 
And  have  bathe4«  full  of  hope,  in  the  cool,  limpid  tide. 
They  have  felt  when  the  transient  refreshment  was  o'er 
AU  the  sins  and  the  ills  that  distressed  them  before. 

Yet  't  is  true — not  alone  on  Mohammedan  ground. 
Men  imagine  these  fountains  of  pleasure  are  found ; 
They  are  sought  for  in  wine,  in  the  sparkling  fuU 

bowl. 
For  oblivion  to  sorrow,  and  cheer  to  the  soul, 
The  enlivener  of  friendship,  their  solace  alone, 
The  conserver  of  life,  health  of  muscle  and  bone ; 
In  good  cheer  of  the  feast,  games  exciting  of  ohaaoe. 
Gems,  and  splendid  attire,  the  voluptuous  dance; 
In  the  opera's  harmonies,  theater's  show. 
And  in  equipage  gilded  as  dashing  they  go; 
In  large  mansions  all  gorgeous  with  furniture  rare. 
Grounds  arranged  with  all  taste,  kept  with  sedulous  care. 
Filled  with  evergreens  curious,  and  amaranth  bowers, 
Crystal    fountains,   .and    fruits,   and    most    beantifal 

flowers; 
All  these  joys  and  yet  more  with  which  nature  is  riiis 
Are  to  men  Mecca's  fountains  of  pleasure  and  life. 
Yet  they  find  that  these  objects  of  sensual  joy. 
All  too  soon  for  their  bliss,  on  their  spirit  will  cloy. 
And  the  soul  with  all  pleasures  that  earth  can  afford 
Is  but  wretched  deprived  of  the  smile  of  its  Lord. 

Yet  now  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  once  again 
At  yon  pilgrim  so  lowly,  in  vesture  so  plain ; 
His  feet  shod  with  sandals,  in  hand  but  a  rod. 
He  is  seeking  a  city  whose  builder  is  God. 
To  earth's  wealth,  fame,  or  pleasure  his  heart  is  not 

given, 
His  afi'ections  and  txeasure  are  laid  up  in  heaven. 
And  yet  he  has  fine  gold  which  the  fires  can  not  dim, 
Nor  can  rust  it  corrupt,  nor  thieves  filch  it  from  him; 
And  true  honors  from  heaven  encircle  his  brow. 
The  insignia  beauteous  of  royalty  now. 
Sweetest  pleasures  immortal  now  thrill  through  his 

heart — 
The  true  bliss  God  alone  to  the  soul  can  impart — 
And  yet  all  he  receives  and  enjoys  here  below 
Are  but  earnests  of  what  his  kind  Lord  will  bestow ; 
The  true  prophet  he  worships  is  Jesus  the  Lord — 
Not  a  knave  making  converts  with  fife  and  with  sword; 
And  the  shrine  which  he  seeks  and  for  which  suffers 

loss. 
Is  not  crescent  unmeaning,  but  glorious  cross; 
And  the  city  he  's  nearing  is  not  Mecca  old. 
But  Jerusalem  New  with  its  streets  of  pure  gold. 
Where,  midst  glory  inefi*ab]e,  angels  of  light 
And  tbe  purest  and  best,  all  invested  in  white. 
Free  from  sorrow  and  pain,  death  and  sin,  and  all  ill 
With  the  love  of  the  Father  his  spirit  shall  thrill. 
And  as  heaven's  sweetest  symphonies  ceaselessly  roD, 
The  pure  joy  of  the  Lord  be  the  bliss  of  the  souL 
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THE  history  of  children  is  seldom  written, 
bat  is  left  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tablets 
of  fond  and  enduring  memory.  It  is  too  sacred 
a  thing,  too  highly  prized  by  the  bereaved  heart, 
to  be  treated  carelessly  by  a  stranger  hand. 
Like  the  lowly  but  beautiful  flowers  which  we 
must  stoop  to  behold,  the  heart  must  be  bowed 
with  grief  to  find  pleasure  in  the  recital  of  the 
Uttle  incidents  that  cluster  around  the  age  of 
childhood.  In  the  his  lory  of  other  children  we 
often  read  that  of  our  own,  and  these  little 
chronicles  become  the  harbingers  of  comfort  to 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  sorrowing  and  childless 
ones.  Where  is  there  a  parent  that  would  see 
consigned  to  forgetfulness  these  little  ones,  with 
the  many  dear  associations  of  their  life's  short 
day?  To  rescue  them  from  the  forgetfulness  of 
time,  fond  affection  writes  their  names  on  mar- 
ble, with  some  appropriate  emblems  of  their 
tender  and  pure  characters. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  short 
but  very  interesting  lives  and  characters  of  the 
two  htUe  friends,  "Emily  and  Anna."  There 
was  just  one  year  between  the  ages  of  these 
two  little  girls,  Emily  being  five  and  Anna  four — 
they  were  bom  in  rather  distant  localities.  The 
parents  of  the  former  reside  near  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  her  mother 
buried  all  her  children,  the  last* of  whom  was 
Emily.  Little  Anna  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware,  aiid  her  father,  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  subse- 
quently became  pastor  of  the  congregation, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  was  little  Emily's 
home.  The  first  week's  acquaintance  between 
her  and  Anna  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friend- 
ship that  continued  through  their  brief  lives. 
This  pleasant  and  interesting  relation  was  seen 
and  admired  by  their  parents^,  and  was  often 
the  subject  of  remark  in  their  respective  fami- 
Ues.  They  were  aware  that  each  was  the  only 
child  in  the  family,  and  this  similarity  of  situ- 
ation must  have  produced  a  reo^>rooal  feeling 
of  sympathy  between  them.  Their  mothers  had 
not  endeavored  to  shape  their  feelings  toward 
each  other  more  than  toward  other  children, 
but  of  their  own  accord  a  fond  friendship  was 
formed,  manifesting  itself  in  expressions  of  the 
kindest  remembrance  when  absent,  desire  for 
each  other's  society,  and  harmony  and  conces- 
sions when  they  were  together.  If  other  chil- 
dren were  present  when  they  met  at  each  otii- 
er's  residence,  they  would  stray  away  to  some 


place  to  hare  their  plays  together,  without  any 
apparent  design  to  neglect  their  other  little 
friends.  There  was  no  sound  of  discord,  but 
each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  efforts  for 
mutual  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Thus  their 
little  hearts  were  blended  in  purest  attachment, 
which  seemed  to  know  no  change  during  the 
eighteen  months  they  were  permitted  to  mingle 
together.  While  thus  pleasant  to  each  other, 
to  their  parents,  each  one  grew  daily  more  in- 
teresting and  lovely  as  their  minds  and  hearts 
were  developed,  throwing  a  light  and  joy 
through  the  entire  household. 

Though  it  was  my  privilege  often  to  visit  the 
home  of  little  Emily  and  admire  the  ingenuous* 
ness  of  her  disposition,  her  well-marked,  pretty 
fietce  and  curling  hair,  yet  owing  to  particular 
circumstances  I  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  little  Anna;  indeed,  cdie  was  my 
almost  constant  companion.  She  dehghted  to 
be  in  my  reading-room  looking  over  the  books 
in  her  reach,  and  seemed  to  be  attached  to  the 
Eepository  above  most  othera.  When  I  was 
going  out  she  would  be  the  last  to  kiss  me 
good-by,  and  when  I  retumed  she  was  the  first 
at  the  door  to  welcome  me  home.  She  was 
large  for  her  age,  with  light  hair,  beautiful  skin, 
eyes  of  a  soft  pensive  cast,  and  a  general  coun- 
tenance indicating  intelligence.  There  must 
have  been  something  peculiar  in  her  appearance 
and  manners,  for  she  seemed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  very 
many  that  saw  her.  There  were  indications  of 
precocity  of  intellect,  but  no  efforts  were  made 
to  crowd  her  tender  mind.  Her  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  thoughts  pertaining  to  relig- 
ion, as  this  was  the  subject  most  frequently 
brought  before  her  mind  in  her  mother's  efforts 
to  give  proper  direction  to  her  moral  and  relig- 
ious culture.  She  cherished  a  reverent  feeling 
toward  her  Heavenly  Father,  and  a  disposition 
to  do  those  things  that  were  pleasing  in  his 
sight.  She  showed  a  love  for  tmth  which  neither 
bribes  nor  persuasion  could  induce  her  to  vio- 
late. Her  little  prayers  were  never  neglected, 
in  which  she  voluntarily  included  the  entire 
family  by  name.  Heaven  was  the  chief  subject 
of  her  meditations,  and  she  often  indulged  in 
unlooked-for  expressions  about  that  holy  place, 
her  Savior,  and  the  angels.  Her  spontaneous 
sayings  about  it  were  sometimes  painfully  prog- 
nostic to  the  sensitively-affectionate  hearts  of 
her  parents.  At  times  she  would  propose  such 
questions  as  these ;  "  Ma,  what  is  sin ?"  "  Who  is 
the  Lord's  fether?"  "  What  do  the  angels  wear 
in  heaven?"  "  How  do  good  people  get  up  to 
heav^i  when  they  die?"  She  often  spoke  with 
pleasure  of  going  to  heaven  and  meeting  her 
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little  friends  there.  One  morning  \be  came  to 
her  mother  and  said,  with  apparent  gladness  in 
her  looks,  "Ma,  I  have  said  my  prayers  and 
asked  the  good  Lord  to  take  me  to  heaven." 
About  ten  days  before  her  last  sickness  she 
came  down  from  her  room  in  the  morning,  and 
going  into  the  kitchen  where  her  mother  had 
jast  gone,  she  said  to  the  servant  woman, 
"  Aunt  J.,  will  you  go  to  Mr.  H.'s  and  ask  him 
to  make  my  coffin?"  The  woman  replied, 
"  What  for,  Miss  Anna?  You  do  n't  want  any 
coffin."  Her  answer  was,  "  I  am  going  to  be 
sick  three  days  and  then  I  shall  die;  indeed  I 
will,  aunt  J."  This  was  regarded  as  the  talk 
of  a  child,  but,  alas !  was  too  prophetic  of  her 
end. 

About  a  week  from  that  time  her  little  friend, 
Emily,  was  attacked  with  diphtheria,  and  three 
days  after  little  Anna  was  taken  with  a  fever 
which  resulted  in  inflammatory  sore  throat. 
D\iring  little  E.'s  sickness  I  went  to  see  her, 
and  found  bier  very  ill.  Little  Anna  had  placed 
in  my  hands,  as  a  token  of  her  friendship,  a 
little  present  for  Emily.  When  I  was  about  to 
take  my  leave  of  her,  her  mother  asked  her  if 
she  would  send  her  love  to  Anna,  who  was  also 
sick?  She  was  too  much  affected  to  say  any 
thing,  and  putting  her  arms  around  her  aunt's 
neck  she  remained  bathed  in  tears.  Her  heart 
seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  about  her  little 
friend,  and  afterwaiti  begged  her  mother  "  to  go 
and  see  Anna  and  tell  her  how  to  get  well," 
although  on  other  occasions  she  could  not  bear 
her  to  go  away.  Though  a  child,  how  self-sac- 
rificing was  her  love  I 

During  her  sickness  little  Anna  talked  to  her 
mother  of  her  own  and  Emily's  death,  and  of 
the  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the  feelings  of 
their  mothers.  Her  sickness  was  short  and 
Bufferings  great;  but  how  patient  was  the  little 
sufferer!  As  her  last  hour  drew  nigh  she  point- 
ed upward,  and  with  emphasis  said,  " See  there!" 
Her  father  was  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  when 
she  raised  her  little  arms,  and  beckoning  him 
nearcfr,  put  them  around  his  neck;  and  then 
turned  a  little  and  embraced  her  mother  for  the 
last  time.  Having  thus  taken  leave  of  her  two 
dearest  friends  she  ceased  to  take  any  notice 
of  us,  and  very  soon  her  spirit  was  gone.  That 
night  as  I  looked  upon  her  dear  form,  cold  in 
death,  and  prepared  for  the  grave,  and  felt  the 
chill  winds  passing  through  the  room,  I  expe- 
rienced an  involuntary  shudder  when  calling  to 
memory  the  tender  care  she  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived, and  which  had  sheltered  her  so  often 
from  the  wind  and  cold. 

While  we  were  absent  from  home  to  bury  our 
little  darling,  little  Emily  also  died,  with  her, 


sorrowing  and  weeping  parents  and  friends  at 
her  side.  Thus'  tived  and  died  these  dear  chil- 
dren— "they  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives»  and  in  death  they '  were  not  divided." 
Their  bodies  rest  in  their  respective  family 
burying-grounds  many  miles  apart,  but  their 
pure  and  happy  spirits  are  blended  in  an  undy- 
ing reunion;  they  were  friends  on  earth — ^they 
are  friends  and  associates  in  heaven.  Around 
that  blessed  shore  will  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions of  their  bereaved  parents  often  linger,  till 
the  evidence  of  friith  shall  be  lost  in  sight,  and 
these  little  ones  shall  welcome  those  that  weep 
to  their  happy  home,  where  all  t«an  shall  be 
wiped  from  our  eyes. 


TEE  HiaEEB  UFK 
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Will  it  be  only  an  idle  rest, 
Won  by  the  soule  whom  the  Lord  loves  beet? 
Only  an  endless,  inactive  being 
Granted  the  saved  by  the  great  All-Seeing? 
When  spirits  are  freed  from  their  sorrow  and  sin. 
Will  there  be  nothing  beyond  them  to  win  ? 
Will  not  the  sonl  mount  from  bight  onto  hight, 
As  it  shall  roam  throngh  the  realms  of  deligntt 
Let  the  heart  rest  when  it  reaches  its  goal- 
Let  there  be  work  for  the  unwearied  soul! 
In  heaven  we  shall  never  be  forced  to  forego 
The  purest  ambitions  that  moved  as  below. 
Then  shMl  all  labor  be  cheered  by  suocess; 
There  every  effort  shall  profit  and  bless, 
And,  't  is  a  glad  thought  that  every  dear  blessing 
Still  shall  abide  while  the  soul  is  progressing. 
Here  as  men  strive  in  life's  turmoil  and  din. 
One  thing  they  yield  as  another  they  win; 
Many  a  joy  is  the  source  of  a  pain, 
While  the  heart  murmurs,  "  It  may  not  remain." 
Thrice  blessed  will  be  every  good  that  we  reap. 
When  all  that  we  win  we  forever  may  keep ; 
When  nothing  shall  molder,  or  crumble,  or  waste. 
And  never  a  joy  by  an  ill  be  displaced. 
Short  are  the  hours  of  our  sorrows  and  fears, 
Long  are  the  days  of  our  unnumbered  years  ; 
E'en  like  a  dream  shall  this  doubting  and  strife 
Be,  when  we  've  drank  of  the  fountain  of  life. 
Let  the  heart  rest  from  its  manifold  woes, 
Find  in  "the  better  land"  endless  repose; 
But  let  the  soul,  with  its  restless  ambition, 
Still  go  on  seeking  for  higher  fruition. 
All  the  best  hopes  you  have  laid  in  the  dust; 
All  shall  arise  in  the  day  of  the  just; 
Of  all  that  our  Father  in  kindness  withdrew, 
Naught  will  be  lost  but  the  base  and  untrue. 
Looking  in  trust  to  the  mansions  above, 
Treasure  in  faith,  then,  the  depths  of  your  love; 
If  wisely  you  pass  through  this  region  of  trial, 
Ask  then  what  is  good--^od  will  giv«t  no  denisL 
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THERE  is  a  daas  of  female  peasuitry  quite 
below  these  household  servants  spoken  of 
before.  They  are  the  girls  and  women  of  the 
markets.  If  any  one  is  so  daring  as  to  be 
upon  the  streets  about  daylight  in  the  morning 
he  will  see  long  lines  of  wagons  pouring  into 
the  mty  from  every  quarter,  and  almost  every 
wagon  surmounted  by  a  woman.  A  few  male 
wagoners  will  be  seen  here  and  there  when  the 
train  is  very  long ;  but  this  happens  only  when 
there  are  not  females  enough  in  a  family  to 
perform  this  peculiar  duty.  If  you  follow  these 
trains  back  to  the  country  you  will  there  learn 
that  these  same  women,  with  the  help  of  others 
like  them,  with  their  own  hands,  grow  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  thus  bring  to  market.  From 
morning  till  night  you  will  behold  them  plow- 
ing, spading,  digging,  driving  cattle  and  horses 
with  dirty  loads  behind  them,  doing  nearly  all 
the  labors  of  the  farm  and  garden,  drudging 
among  barn-yards  and  stables,  as  if  they  never 
dreamed  that  they  were  females.  In  &ct,  there 
are  some  duties,  not  only  of  the  houses,  but  of 
the  bams  and  barn-yards,  which  are  considered 
quite  too  inelegant— perhaps  I  ought  plainly  to 
say  indelicate— for  the  males  of  the  farm-house 
to  attend  to,  and  which  are  consequently 
thrown  upon  the  hands  of  these  country  wo- 
men. When  selling  their  productions  in  the 
market  they  sit  in  the  open  air,  generally  with- 
out a  particle  of  shelter,  not  moved  from  their 
vocation  by  the  most  drenching  rains,  or  by 
winds  and  tempests  seemingly  impossible  to  be 
endured.  But  they  arOva  peculiar  class  of  wo- 
men. Generally,  they  would  measure  about  as 
many  feet  about  their  waists  as  from  head  to 
foot.  They  wear  warm  woolen  hoods,  heavy 
brogan  boots,  with  soles  often  two  inches  thick, 
or  wooden  pattens  with  leather  coverings,  into 
which  they  thrust  their  toes;  and  then  all 
between  these  two  extremities  of  their  persons 
is  covered  well  with  thick  woolen  garments, 
with  a  heavy  coarse  shawl  or  two  wound 
tightly  around  the  shoulders,  waist,  and  body, 
^pbich  together  defy  the  fury  of  the  elements 
in  Winter;  a  little  looser  rig  performing  like 
service  for  them  during  Spring,  Bummer,  and 
Autumn.  The  markets  are  held  every  day, 
and  there  has  not  been  during  the  last  Winter  a 
sin^e  hour  by  d^gf|ight  when  tiiese  rough  and 
hardy  womoi  wer«  not  to  be  found  sitting  or 
standing  in  the  market  squaves  in  fine  weather, 
often  knitting  with  great  industry,  and  in  foul, 
vofc.  xxnr.— 10 


settled  down  several  inches  into  themselves; 
weathering  with  patience  the  severest  vicissi-' 
tudes  of  this  boreal  climate.  They  are  among 
the  hardiest  women  in  the  world,  and  generally 
they  are  as  homely  as  they  are  hardy.  I  have 
studied  their  faces  with  a  curious  interest;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  without  seeming  ex- 
travagance to  paint  them.  Their  form  is  that 
of  a  bulky  beer-barrel,  the  two  extremities 
scarcely  tapering  more  than  would  be  necessary 
to  the  proportions  proper  to  such  an  object; 
but  their  countenances  resemble,  as  a  general 
fact,  any  thing  more  than  they  do  the  original 
type  of  "the  human  fiace  divine."  Plato  and 
his  followers  believed  in  the  existence  of  eternal 
ideas,  or  t3rpe8  of  thmga  subsequently  made, 
and  these  philosophers  taught  that  the  Creator 
held  these  patterns  before  him  when  he  brought 
into  existence  the  several  objects  of  the  world. 
I  shall  neither  affirm  nor  deny  this  theory;  but 
what  possible  figure  could  have  been  held  in 
view  when  these  market  women  of  Scandina- 
via were  designed  is  far  more  than  I  can  ven- 
ture to  conceive.  One  scowls  like  Winter; 
another  looks  in  the  face  like  the  prototype  of 
a  Newfoundland  fog;  another  has  the  counte- 
nance of  the  ftill  moon,  as  seen  in  our  almanacs, 
where  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose  are  each  rep- 
resented by  a  single  stroke  of  the  engraver's 
chisel;  another  resembles  the  old  Greek  statue 
of  chaos,  in  which  there  is  every  now  and  then 
the  beginning  of  a  human  feature,  but  not 
enough  of  any  thing  to  make  a  face;  and 
so  they  go  on,  making  you  think  of  every 
comic  counterfeit  of  humanity  which  art  has 
produced  for  the  laughter  and  amusement  of 
mankind.  Hogarth  himself  could  scarcely  do 
justice  to  these  Scandinavian  women  of  the 
market;  and'  yet  the  reader  may  maintain,  as 
the  two  young  gentlemen  of  my  family  have 
done,  that  some  of  the  younger  girls,  in  spite 
of  their  rough  treatment,  are  well-formed  and 
beautiful.  So  they  are,  but  the  pity  is  that 
their  constant  exposure  to  the  climate  will 
soon  number  them  among  the  older  women, 
whose  "  presentments "  beggar  all  description. 

II.  The  truth  of  it  all  is,  in  regard  to  the 
Scandinavian  women,  that  their,  position  is 
quite  inferior  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  ladies  of  society  never 
dream  that  they  are  the  partners  for  life  of 
their  husbands,  with  rights  as  sacred  as  the 
laws  of  the  universal  God  could  make  them 
who,  BO  far  as  religion,  conscience,  and  dut3r  are 
concerned,  have  a  voice  to  be  listened  to  by 
Heaven  and  earth  with  reverence,  and  whose 
social  equality  with  man  is  limited  only  by 
the   last  necessities  of  domestic  and   general 
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oonoord.  They  dream  only  that  tiiey  are  wo- 
men; that  iktkr  hiuiba&dB  have  had  the  oonde- 
8oen8ion  to  select  them  for  a  sort  of  inferior 
oompanionflhip;  that  if  poor,  they  have  only 
to  labor  for  their  lords,  and  save  them  as 
much  ae  possible  from  every  unpleasant  duty, 
and  if  rich,  to  live  solely  for  their  pleasure; 
and  that  if  their  husbands  become  weary  of 
them,  or  seek  gratification  in  other  objects  or 
from  other  persons,  their  only  woman's  rights' 
is  to  sorrow  over  their  misfortune.  The  ruling 
idea  is,  in  a  word,  that  man  is  every  thing, 
and  that  woman  was  made  for  him.  The  idea 
is  not  particularly  Scandinavian,  but  is  as  old 
as  history,  and  all  the  Oriental  civilizations  are 
founded  on  it.  From  Asia  it  passed  over  into 
Europe  with  the  earliest  immigrations.  It  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  society  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  and  Christianity,  which 
lifts  woman  to  her  true  position,  has  never  had 
the  power  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  to  remove 
the  original  prejudice  that  for  some  reason 
woman  is  a  sort  of  inferior  being.  This  preju- 
dice pervades  society  in  every  part  of  Europe; 
it  consequently  prevails  here  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  females  of 
Sweden  are  sufifering  from  this  degradation 
without  knowing  it.  They  even  consent  to 
their  secondary  condition,  and  help  to  peipetu- 
ate  it  with  the  sex  of  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion; for  their  boys  they  educate,  or  cause  to 
be  educated,  according  to  the  last  possibility 
of  their  husband's  means  and  the  opportunities 
furnished  by  the  country;  but  their  girls,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  left  very  much  to  run  wild 
with  idleness,  with  only  a  rudimentary  eduoa* 
tion,  or  are  doomed  to  the  everlasting  drudg- 
eries of  labor. 

This  state  of  things  is  European,  and  is  by 
no  means  to  be  laid  to  the  sin^e  account  of 
Sweden.  Nor  have  we  Americans  long  been 
able  to  boast  over  these  ancestral  countries. 
Our  Puritan  forefiBitherB,  it  is  true,  carried  with 
them  the  true  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  they  carried  it  in  their  religion  and 
their  Bibles;  but  it  can  not  be  affirmed  with 
truth  that  either  they  or  their  immediate  de- 
scendants practically  admitted  women  to  a 
social  equality  with  man.  The  Puritans  were 
Europeans;  they  had  spent  some  years  on  the 
continent  where  the  female  had  never  reached 
the  sank  that  she  occupied  in  England;  and 
this  pr^udice  against  her  long  lingered  in  our 
laws  and  in  every  arrangement  of  society.  In 
truth,  woman  in  America  has  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  stand,  aa  I  think,  upon  her  true 
platform;  but  we  have  at  hist  begun  to  con- 
cede to  her  a  complete  education,  which  can 


not  £bu1  in  the  end  to  bring  all  other  rights  and 
blessings  with  it. 

"  Education,"  says  a  modem  Engli^  philoso- 
pher, "is  the  great  leveler."  This  is  scarcely 
true.  It  is  not  at  all  a  leveler,  but  an  elevator, 
bringing  all  men  to  a  oommon  plane  of  social 
rank  by  giving  to  them  an  equtdity  of  knowl- 
edge, discipline,  and  refinement;  and  this  is  the 
influence  now  loudly  demanded,  not  enly  in 
Scandinavia,  but  all  over  Europe.  Not  only 
would  it  raise  woman  to  her  rightful  position 
by  the  side  of  man,  but  it  would  speedily 
abolish  all  distinctions  of  high  and  low  among 
the  people;  it  would  demolish  all  ranks,  daases^ 
and  orders  among  these  European  populationa, 
and  give  free  constitutions  to  all  these  coun- 
tries; it  would  not  destroy  the  nobility  of  these 
lands  nor  degrade  any  person  to  a  lower  rank, 
but  make  all  men  noble,  and  crown  every  man 
with  honor.  These  miserable  peasants,  both 
male  and  female,  would  pass  away;  tiiese  ugly 
figures  and  nondescript  countenances  would 
disappear;  new  and  improved  generations  would 
rise  up  together  from  all  these  orders  of  the 
social  state  and  mingle  their  features,  as  their 
fortunes,  into  one  general  type.  A  new  life 
would  spring  from  these  new  conditions,  and  a 
national  consciousness  of  self-respect,  of  dignity, 
of  power,  would  sit  upon  the  aspect  of  every 
inhabitant,  and  show  itself  in  every  feature  of 
the  country. 

III.  It  is  the  want  of  this  self-respect,  this 
sense  of  personal  dignity,  this  consciousness  of 
individusl  power,  that  holds  the  masses  here, 
as  in  every  part  of  Europe,  in  their  miserably 
low  and  abject  condition.  Every  man  consents 
to  consider  himself  bom  to  a  certain  rank, 
whether  low  or  high,  from  which  there  is  no 
chance  to  rise  by  any  possible  exertion  of  his 
powers.  There  a  no  stimulus,  therefore,  to  a 
laudable  ambition.  The  peasant  regards  him- 
self as  created  expressly  to  be  a  peasant;  the 
higher  orders,  he  thinks,  were  created  expressly 
to  be  his  superiors;  the  women  look  upon 
themselves  as  created  to  be  inferior  to  the  men ; 
and  thus  society  is  parted  and  partitioned  off 
by  the  consent  and  acknowledgment  of  all,  and 
by  barriers  which  no  body  thinks  it  right  or 
possible  to  undermine  or  scale. 

This  sort  of  servility,  where  the  infenor 
willingly  accepts  his  condition,  is  the  lowest 
and  worst  servility  in  the  world,  and  it  can  not 
feil  any  where,  as  it  does  not  here  in  Scandina- 
via, to  make  its  impression  on  the  whole  social 
Btate«  The  natives,  of  course,  do  not  realise  its 
influence,  but  I  see  it  every  time  I  walk  upon 
the  streets.  I  aee  it  all  around  me,  every- 
where, in  whatever  place  I  am.    When  I  walk 
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out  of  doon  every  acqiDudntanoe  looks  iipon  me 
as  equal  to  a  citizen  of  the  highest  order  here, 
because  all  Americans  are  considered  as  bom 
noblemen.  They  know  not  where  else  to  rank 
us.  So,  whichever  way  I  turn,  hats  go  off  and 
low  bows  go  down,  for  I  am  not  only  an 
American,  but  an  official  representative  of  my 
Government.  I  am  beset^  followed,  persecuted, 
and  hindered  by  these  servilities  drom  the  poor 
in  all  directions.  Not  being  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive such  extravagant  attentions,  nor  to  pay 
them,  they  actually  annoy  me.  My  old-fiuhioned 
democratic  temper,  which  recognizes  no  distinc- 
tions among  men  but  those  made  by  superior 
intelligence  and  goodness,  and  whidi  heartily 
and  thoroughly  despises  all  distinctions  affected 
to  be  set  up  on  the  foundation  of  birt.h,  wealth, 
or  occupation,  gives  a  lamentable  aspect  to  all 
these  signs  of  consenting  inferiority.  When  I 
behold  the  beautiful  civility  between  equals, 
which  I  have  before  described  as  reigning  here, 
it  delights  and  charms  me,  but  when  I  see  the 
higher  classes  supercilious  to  theijr  inferiors, 
and  those  inferiors  abjectly  submitting  to  this 
domination,  and  $ubmitting  as  if  they  regarded 
themselv^  as  Kavii^  no  right  to  live  without 
the  consent  of  those  above  them,  I  am  abso- 
lutely indignant.  I  feel  like  walking  right  up 
to  the  parties  thus  concerned  and  thundering 
like  Jupiter  Tonans  in  the  ears  of  both,  *'  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  brethren?  Why,  then,  de- 
mand or  pay  this  slavish  homage?  Know,  thou 
lord,  that  this  crushed  specimen  of  humanity 
is,  nevertheless,  a  man,  and  thou  thyself  art 
nothing  morel" 

Such  thunders,  in  fact,  have  often  muttered 
within  my  almost  bursting  heart,  and  I  have 
acted  upon  the  principles  of  our  noble  Declara- 
tion in  all  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  have  several  times  met  the 
king,  queen,  and  nearly  every  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  I  have  paid  them  only  those 
respects  which  one  citizen  of  America  grants 
to  another  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
had  much  to  do  in  my  official  capacity  with 
the  poorer  people  and  those  known  as  servants, 
and  I  have  invariably  refused  to  receive  their 
obsequious  and  abject  attentions.  'A  dozen  of 
these  servants  h^ive  been  in  my  einploy  together, 
and  whenever  they  came  into  my  presence  their 
caps  would  at  once  go  under  their  arms,  and 
they  would  conduct  themselves  like  so  many 
plantation  slaves.  Even  in  the  depth  of  Win- 
ter, when  out  of  doors,  with  the  wind  and 
snow  whistling  wound  their  heads,  they  would 
stand  and  work  with  their  caps  in  hand  or  laid 
upon  the  ground  so  long  as  I  remained  among 
them  or  in  sight. 


It  was  a  long  tine  b^ore  I  pould  get  my 
house-servant  to  take  a  seat  while  waiting  for 
my  orders.  He  spoke  Ebglish  very  well,  and 
French  and  German  better  than  his  employer; 
he  had  applied  a  naturally  good  intellect  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  he  had  traveled  with 
different  gentlemen,  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  was  not  only  intelligent  but  well 
informed  on  almost  every  subject;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  a  bom  servant.  His  country  had 
educated  him  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an  in* 
ferior,  and  could  be  nothing  more*  But  I  re* 
solved  tcr  get  this  feeling  out  of  him.  As  a 
self-constituted  priest  of  human  nature,  I  re- 
vealed to  him  the  great  £Mst  of  his  essential 
manhood.  I  taught  him  that  he  was  himself  a 
man;  that  if  poor  he  might  earn  his  bread  by 
lahifring  for  other  people,  but  not  by  $eming 
them ;  that  I  expected  him  to  do  my  work  lor 
the  pay  I  gave  him,  not  because  I  was  any 
better  than  himself,  which  I  taught  him  I  was 
not,  and  that  intelligence  and  goodness  were 
all  the  distinctions  I  acknowledged,  both  of 
which  were  free  to  every  human  being. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  revelation  these  sim- 
ple Americaiu  ideas  were  to  this  intellectual 
and  naturally-aspiring  young  Swede.  His  eyes 
beamed  with  a  new  and  powerful  thought. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  these  weie  preva- 
lent ideas  in  the  United  States.  I  told  him 
that  such  was  the  theory  of  our  Grovemment 
and  of  all  our  institutions;  that  there  was 
there,  as  every-where,  however,  a  contemptible 
class  of  would-be  aristocrats,  who  affected  to 
set  themselves  up  on  their  birth,  riches,  or  pro- 
fessions, but  that  the  genius  of  society  in 
America,  the  instincts  and  education  of  the 
masses,  made  all  such  assumptions  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  ridiculous.  I  related  to  him 
how  the  members  of  the  Flora  M'Flimsey  class, 
both  male  and  female — a  class  with  money 
only,  without  brains  or  breeding — were  laughed 
at  by  all  the  better  people,  and  how  they  were 
often  satirized  in  the  public  prints.  I  told  him 
how  that  order  of  people  affected  to  seclude 
themselves  from  what  they  termed  general 
society,  and  how  vastly  general  society  was 
benefited  and  blessed  by  the  separation.  I 
told  him  how  men,  like  Webster,  might  be 
bom  among  the  rocks  of  a  few  paternal  acres, 
or  be  raised  to  the  business  of  splitting  rails, 
like  the  mling  President,  who,  with  natural 
ability,  improved  by  education,  which  they 
could  themselves  easily  obtain  by  industry  and 
energy,  might  rise  to  the  highest  positions  in 
the  country. 

As  I  proceeded  in  thus  laying  out  the  sub- 
ject, the  young  man's  cheeks  swelled  and  quiv- 
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end  with  emotion,  and  when  I  had  reached  the 
point  of  raising  the  boy  bom  in  poverty  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  conntry,  he  could  listen 
to  my  speech  no  longer.  Rising  suddenly  from 
the  chair,  which  I  had  compelled  him  to  take, 
he  declared  his  purpose  of  going  to  America 
as  soon  as  I  would  consent  to  dismiss  him  from 
my  service;  he  declared  that  he  would  go  and 
enlist  at  once  in  the  Union  army,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  is  to-day  in  America  fighting  for  "the 
world's  liberation,"  as  he  justly  styled  the 
object  of  the  contest  on  the  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Union. 

IV.  This  want  of  all  ambition  among  the 
people,  arising  from  the  fixed  condition  of 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  which  a  man  can 
scarcely  rise  above  his  origin,  is  the  cause  of 
that  striking  puerility  of  life  which  every 
American  at  once  beholds  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Europeans.  Not  only  have 
Americans  always  marked  this  childishness  in 
the  temper  of  their  ancestors,  but  some  of  the 
sagacious  intellects  of  these  countries  have 
themselves  been  conscious  of  it,  and  have  men- 
tioned it,  sometimes  with  satiric  earnestness,  in 
their  writings.  No  one  of  them,«however,  ever 
saw  and  felt  the  evidence  of  this  puerility  more 
clearly  and  keenly  than  Alexander  Pope;  and 
it  was  European  society  he  had  in  mind,  as  he 
beheld  it  daily  before  his  eyes,  when  he  repre- 
sented life  in  Europe  as  only  a  succession 
of  follies  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 

"  Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  loader,  hut  as  empty  quite ; 
ScarfiB,  garters,  gold  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age; 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  ea  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er." 

The  prophet  of  Twickenham  has  given  in 
these  few  lines  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  spirit, 
style,  and  aspect  of  European  life.  During  the 
whole  time  of  my  stay  in  England,  where 
"  scarfe  and  garters "  are  all  the  rage,  and  are 
sought  for  by  men  of  the  highest  note,  his 
verse  kept  running  through  my  mind.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Puritans  had  carried  out  of 
Britain  all  deep  thinking,  all  lofty  ideas  of  a 
true  and  earnest  life,  and  left  to  the  present 
inhabitants  only  the  traditions  and  trappings 
of  generations  as  shallow  and  childish  as  them- 
selves. In  every  part  of  Europe,  so  far  as  I 
yet  have  seen,  these  puerilities  every-where 
prevail. 

In  America,  the  first  men  of  the  country 
travel  unannounced,  and  often  seek  to  make 
their  journeys  without   the  annoyances  of  a 


constant  recognition.  There,  too,  the  wealthi- 
est citizens,  as  a  rule,  make  the  smallest  osten- 
tation, going  about  their  affairs,  and  even  into 
society,  in  the  plainest  garb.  American  men 
of  letters  are,  however,  the  leaders  and  chief 
ornaments  of  this  republican  simj^dty  of  life. 
But  no  one  is  judged  or  rated  by  his  apparel, 
or  by  the  manifestation  he  makes  upon  the 
streets. 

In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poorer 
classes  are  often  compelled  by  law  to  show  their 
inferiority  by  some  peculiarity  about  their  dress. 
Most  of  the  trades,  occupations,  and  professions 
are  in  the  same  manner  forcibly  brought  to 
light,  while  the  great  ones,  and  would-be  great 
ones,  assume  it  as  their  right  to  exhibit  every- 
where they  go,  whether  they  walk  or  ride,  some 
glaring  token  of  their  rank.  The  fashion  of 
their  carriages,  the  livery  of  their  servants,  and 
even  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  are  made  to 
tell  you  that  their  owners  are  superior  to  their 
fellow-citizens  in  general.  Even  the  children 
of  the  schools,  when  seen  upon  the  streets, 
have  something  by  which  to  let  you  know 
that  they  are  of  Plebeian  or  Patrician  blood. 

The  King  of  Sweden  rides,  for  example,  in  a 
peculiar  vehicle  drawn  by  four  splendid  horses, 
with  two  liveried  charioteers  in  ^nt  and  two 
other  similar  liveried  out-riders,  or  footmen,  at 
his  back.  The  Queen's  carriage  is  very  much 
like  that  of  hb  Majesty,  but  she  has  less  dis- 
play of  servants  upon  the  boot  and  box.  Every 
nobleman  has  his  style,  every  citizen  his  style, 
every  man  in  Sweden  his  proper  way  of  doing 
every  thing.  While  the  whole  together  pre- 
sents a  curious  variety  of  vain  and  empty 
show,  there  is  no  variety  at  all  in  any  one  in- 
dividual's mode,  but  an  everlasting  and  tire- 
some monotony  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  life.  There  is  no  novelty,  and  consequently 
no  life  or  animation  to  the  society  of  Europe, 
because  every  thing  is  fixed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  change.  The  people  feel  the  dullness 
of  this  state  of  things.  They  are  longing  for 
something  they  do  not  have,  but  do  not  refilize 
what  that  something  is.  There  is  no  motive 
of  exertion  standing  out  before  them  to  incite 
them  to  the  most  earnest  exertion  of  their 
powers,  and  hence  it  is  that  they  have  fallen 
into  this  condition  of  shallow,  empty,  good-for- 
nothing  puerility  of  temper  and  of  life. 

With  the  poor  life  is  only  another  term  for 
the  privilege  of  getting  bread;  with  the  rich 
and  great  it  signifies  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  foUo^ 
out  all  their  animal  appetites,  and  particulariy 
to  let  the  world  know  who  and  what  they  are; 
and  the  highest  occupation  of  the  social  state 
consists,  with  only  individuaf  exceptions,  of 
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blowing  and  catching  those  worthless  bubbles 
of  little  men,  of  manafacturing  and  obtaining 
those  Bens^ess  "scarfr  and  garters"  of  the 
poet,  and  pi  passing  from  one  to  another  those 
noisy  little  rattles  which,  in  the  America  of 
this  generation,  would  be  scorned  and  laughed 
at  by  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  boys. 

The  people  of  Europe,  in  fact,  so  fieur  as  I 
have  traveled,  are  nothing  in  the  world  but 
grown-up  boys  and  girls.  Their  only  sensible 
entertainments  are  those  where  they  assemble 
to  appreciate  and  patronize  the  arts;  their  in- 
dusdial  productions,  outside  of  Scandinavia  and 
England,  are  chiefly  those  which  may  be  ranked 
among  the  vanities  of  life;  and  the  substance 
of  all  they  seek  alter,  or  possess,  or  seem  t-o 
relish  as  the  staple  of  their  existence,  is  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  those  showy  but  empty  little 
gewgaws  which  a  serious  and  earnest  man — 
which  a  genuine  American,  for  example,  of  the 
feu'-Beeing  and  deep-thinking  type,  would  not 
give  a  straw  io  have. 

Y.  An  exception  has  been  made  to  all  this 
state  of  things  in  Europe  in  the  general  behalf 
of  literary  men ;  and  Americans  have  long  mis- 
judged the  genius  of  European  society  in  gen- 
eral by  their  habit  of  reading  the  works  of 
Europe's  profoundest  and  m^ st  sagacious  rep- 
resentatives in  the  republic  of  knowledge  and 
of  letters.  They  have  been  our  instructors  in 
many  things,  and  the  blase  of  their  genius 
has  cast  an  unmerited  brilliance  over  the  state 
of  general  society  where  they  chanced  to  dwell. 
England  has  long  been  dazding  mankind  with 
the  splendor  of  her  great  characters.  France 
once  bewildered  the  world  with  the  illumina- 
ti<mB  of  her  fewer  men  of  genius.  Germany  is 
now  enjoying,  from  the  productions  of  her  not 
many  Titanic  intellects,  a  glory  wliich  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  as  a  race, 
by  no  n^eans  deserve^ 

There  is  a  small  proportion  of  educated  in- 
tellect in  England,  while  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  uneducated,  and  naturally  inclining  to 
that  thiokneas  of  mind  which  it  is  not  wrong 
to  denominate  stupidity.  The  French,  as  a 
people,  when  you  come  to  see  them  at  home, 
where  yoa  can  make  your  deductions  from 
many  different  populations,  strike  you  every- 
where as  a  quick  but  shallow  people,  and  their 
ign<»anoe  as  a  nation  is  fieir  profounder  than 
that  even  of  the  English.  Nor  are  the  Ger- 
mans the  caltivated  people  we  imagine  them 
when  reading  the  works  of  their  great  authors. 
Subtract  the  authors  and  the  small  class  of 
litenry  men  from  the  whole  population  of  what 
is  known  as  Germany,  and  mi^e  another  small 
deduction    for  the   influence  of  the  common 


schools  of  Northern  Germany  in  particular,  and 
you  have  left  a  mass  of  ignorance,  inertness, 
and  a  general  dullness,  going  far  below  what  we 
would  call  stupidity,  to  constitute  the  bulk  and 
body  of  the  people. 

Scandinavia,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  exception  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  only 
a  part  of  Europe,  and  therefore  like  it.  In 
fact,  I  have  come  to  the  general  conclusion, 
from  what  I  have  thus  far  seen,  that  the 
Swedes  have  more  practical  cultivation,  as  a 
whole,  than  the  people  of  any  of  the  countries 
I  have  mentioned.  The  natural  business  of 
their  country  demands  and  consequently  calls 
forth  as  much  practical  intelligence  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  favored  of  these  European 
countries.  When  their  work  is  over  their 
amusements  are  just  as  high  as  those  of  the 
neighbpring  nations.  Still  here  in  Scandinavia, 
as  every-where  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  every-where  apparent  that  dearth  of 
lofty  ideas  of  life,  and  that  grown-up  boyish- 
ness of  temper  which  permit  the  people  to  be 
delighted  with  things  of  no  possible  account. 
.  In  the  city  of  London,  and  that  on  a  Sab- 
bath day,  I  have  seen  a  wide  street  blockaded 
for  half  an  hour  by  a  laughing  and  shouting 
crowd  merely  because  an  old  man  on  one  of 
the  sidewalks  was  making  some  pitiful  attempts 
to  play  the  boy;  and  I  soon  afterward  saw  in 
the  Hqmilist  an  elaborate  notice  ^f  a  new 
work  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Great  Men,"  in 
which  the  writer  hoped  to  see  "  piles "  of  the 
book  on  every  railway  book-stalL  "There 
would  then  be  some  assurance,"  said  the  critic, 
"  that  England  had  passed  the  age  of  intellectual 
puerility." 

But  she  has  passed  it  and  come  to  it  again. 
So  has  the  whole  of  Europe.  Europe  has  seen 
a  robust  and  powerful  manhood.  She  has  seen 
a  period,  and  each  nation  for  itself,  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  greatness,  when  its  mighty  life 
was  manifested  in  struggles  for  principles  as 
well  as  in  the  productions  of  great  thinkers 
and  men  of  lofty  and  commanding  genius.  She 
has  passed  that  period,  and  has  now  sunk  to 
the  condition  of  a  second  childhood,  when  prin- 
ciples are  no  longer  fought  for,  when  the  high- 
est thinking  is  only  in  criticism  of  a  by-gone 
greatness,  and  when  whole  populations  can  be 
amused,  misled,  and  cheated  by  v^ry  little 
things — 

"  Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw." 

Here  in  the  capital  of  Sweden  I  have  seen  a 
thousand  men  crowding  against  a  stone  wail, 
and  against  each  other,  just  to  look  over  and 
see  three  boys  in  military  coats  riding  round 
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a  circle  in  the  most  commonplace  style.  I 
always  plulosophize  oyer  such  manifestations 
of  the  popular  mind  and  taste.  We  have 
here,  also,  a  daily  military  spectacle,  consist^ 
ing  of  the  marching  of  the  City  Guard,  of 
ahoat  sixty  men,  from  their  barracks  in  the 
upper  town  to  their  stations  near  the  palace. 
They  are  preceded  by  a  band  of  music;  and 
this  is  all  there  is  in  the  sight;  but  every  day, 
even  in  foul  weather,  the  streets  are  crowded 
and  the  parks  are  over-filled  with  a  population 
crazy  to  witness  what  they  have  seen  so  many 
times  before.  The  mere  marching  of  these 
sixty  soldiers  would  scarcely  arrest  the  atten-- 
tion  of  a  thinking  man,  and  he  certainly  would 
oftentimes  not  remember  whether  he  had  en- 
countered them  or  not  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  own  point  of  destination;  but  the 
spectacle  of  streets,  and  lanes,  and  parks,  and 
bridges  erammed  with  people  all  following  this 
meager  little  show  never  fails  to  start  me  off 
upon  a  train  of  very  grave  reflections. 

And  such  is  my  state  of  mind  at  every  phase 
I  get  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  these 
European  populations.  But  my  reader  knows 
precisely  what  I  mean.  Who  has  not  wondered 
at  the  foreigners  in  our  own  country,  as  they 
are  seen  in  every  great  city,  and  speculated 
over  their  shallow  entertainments,  their  empty 
holidays,  their  trivial  amusements,  almost 
amazed  to  see  how  human  beings  can  recreate 
themselves  with  such  childish  and  senseless 
matters?  But  this  class  is  only  the  exception 
in  our  country.  Think,  reader,  of  a  whole 
nation,  nay,  of  many  nations,  the  mass  of 
whose  inhabitants,  with  the  subtraction  of 
only  here  and  there  a  person,  are  exactly  of 
this  condition,  and  you  will  then  see  not  only 
the  geneiul  aspect  of  Scandinavian  society,  but 
the  "intellectual  puerility"  of  every  part  of 
Europe. 

VI.  While  the  body  of  the  people  in  these 
old  countries  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  or 
to  entertain  them — after  having  obtained  their 
bread — ^than  these  spectacles  for  children,  and 
no  taste  above  that  of  children  for  any  thing 
more  intellectual,  I  have  made  the  exception 
of  a  small  class  of  literary  and  thinking  per- 
sons, who,  as  in  every  country,  have  glimpses, 
at  least  of  the  true  life  of  beings  capable  of  an 
indeHnite' cultivation,  and  possessed  of  an  ex- 
istence  absolutely  without  limits. 

My  first  experience  with  this  society  in 
Sweden  was  a  fit  antidote  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  me  at  the  great  merchant's  party; 
and  my  reader  will  be  pleased  to  be  informed, 
I  know,  that  that  experience  was  received  at 
the  house  of   an  authoress  whose  numerous 


works  are  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Miss  Frederika  Bremer,  admired  over  Europe 
and  America  for  her  character  and  her  produc- 
tions, I  find  to  be  at  home  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  current  literature  of  her  native 
land,  and  she  is  the  center,  also,  of  the  highest 
literary  circle  of  the  kingdom.  Before  seeing 
Miss  Bremer  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Professor  Bergfalk,  a  jurist  known  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  an  authority  in  his 
department,  who  proposed  to  introduce  me  to 
that  distinguished  lady.  So,  on  a  beautiful 
evening  of  February,  the  Professor  called  for 
me  and  proceeded  to  her  residence.  Professor 
Carlson,  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  the 
successor  of  the  great  Professor  Qeyer,  was  also 
of  our  company.  We  found  the  authoress  in 
the  fourth  story  of  a  veiy  magnificent  block  of 
buildings,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  and 
enjoying  the  companionship,  perhaps  the  assist- 
ance, of  a  young  lady  of  about  twenty  Sum- 
mers. The  old  jurist  was  so  familiar  at  this 
fiouse  that  on  getting  to  the  door  he  made  no 
sign  of  our  arrival  nor  called  upon  a  porter, 
but  opened  his  own  way  in  at  once,  inviting 
us  to  follow,  and  on  entering  the  first  room  we 
were  received  by  no  one,  but  helped  one  another 
in  taking  off  our  coats.  Miss  Bremer  was  in 
the  next  room  beyond,  where  we  found  her 
alone,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  expected  com- 
pany. As  the  evening  had  been  set  apart  for 
my  introduction,  the  readbr  will  see  at  once 
what  care  was  taken,  and  yet  without  a  parti- 
cle of  ostentation,  to  make  every  thing  ap- 
propriate. • 

Qur  hostess  had  a  large  rocking-chair,  which 
she  insisted  was  an  American  "institution," 
and  which  she  also  insisted  I  ^ould  occupy  as 
the  only  American  that  would  be  present. 
Taking  a  seat  very  near  to  this,  and  almost  in 
front,  but  where  she  could  converse  with  every 
other  guest,  she  opened  the  conversation  by 
asking  many  questions  about  the  American 
war,  and  the  theory  of  it  on  the  parts  of 
both  North  and  South,  evincing  at  the  same 
time  a  genuine  interest  in  eveiy  thing  said  in 
reply  to  her  interrogations.  She  had  the  ad- 
dress to  draw  all  in  the  room,  as  one  after 
another  was  added  to  the  company,  to  the  com- 
mon topic,  and  she  smilingly  remarked,  bowing 
gracefully  to  all,  that  the  conversation  of  the 
evening  must  of  course  be  in  English. 

So  soon  SB  I  felt  that  our  country  had  been 
discussed  suffioiently,  I  began  to  ask  her  about 
her  recent  travels,  and  particularly  of  her  long 
residence  in  Greece;  and,  though  I  had  Mary 
Howit^s  translation  of  her  "Gi«ece  and  the 
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Greeks/'  and  had  been  greatly  entertained 
thereby,  I  found  her  conversation  to  be  even 
more  entertaining  than  her  works.  Various 
topics  were  then  introduced,  or  rather  theyi 
grew  np  out  of  what  had  been  thus  far  said. 
Ancient  and  modem  Scandinavia;  the  origin 
of  the  people  and  of  thdr  earliest  institutions; 
the  successive  eras,  or  ages,  of  Scandinavian 
history,  and  the  monuments  and  remains  of  the 
several  periods;  the  numerous  emigrations  from 
this  hive  of  humanity  to  all  the  neighboring 
countries;  their  invasions,  wars,  and  settle- 
ments in  different  quarters  of  the  globe;  par- 
ticularly their  martial  expeditions,  by  land  and 
sea,  to  the  two  capitals  of  the  great  Boman 
empire,  and  their  agency  in  hastening  forward 
the  dedine  and  fall  of  Rome,  were  among  the 
topics  of  this  portion  of  the  evening. 

In  this  connection,  too,  I  ventured  the  criti- 
cism on  the  immortal  Geyer,  that  he  had  been 
too  skeptical  and  even  illogical  in  the  use  made 
of  his  authorities.  To  my  astonished  auditors 
the  remark  seemed  bold,  if  not  also  rash,  for 
Geyer  is  regarded  as  almost  above  criticism; 
but  I  maintained  my  ground  by  appealing  to 
Professor  Bergfalk's  knowledge  of  the  law.  "  Is 
it  not,"  said  I,  "the  first  rule  of  the  law  of 
evidence  that  if  you  call  a  witness  to  the  stand 
you  must  take  all  he  says  upon  the  subject?" 
"CcrUinly,"  replied  the  Professor.  "Well, 
then,"  I  answered,  "I  will  show  you  many 
places  in  Geyer  where  he  cites  an  authority, 
but  rejects  every  thing  that  does  not  suit  his 
purpose."  Both  professors  asked  for  one  exam- 
ple. I  gave  them  the  historian's  citation  of 
Strabo  to  show  that  Pytheas,  an  .old  Greek 
traveler,  "heard"  in  Britain  of  a  country  called 
Scandinavia.  This  is  all  the  Swedish  historian 
states.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Strabo  relates  in 
the  very  book  here  cit^  by  Geyer  the  incidents 
of  a  second  voyage  made  by  this  Pytheas, 
during  which  he  crossed  the  German  ocean  into 
Norway,  then  coasted  along  Norway  and  Sweden 
to  the  StraitiB  of  Elsinore,  thence  following  the 
Swedish  coast  into  the  Baltic,  which  he  finally 
crossed  and  landed  upon  the  continent  within 
the  limits  of  the  "  amber  coast "  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  Strabo,  the  only  witness  called, 
gives  both  accounts  in  the  same  work.  Geyer 
receives  one  of  them  and  rejects  the  other. 
My  case,  I  thought,  was  clearly  established, 
and  the  gentlemen,  as  well  as  MIbs  Bremer, 
itemed  to  acquiesce. 

But  right  here  supper  was  announced,  and  so 
the  topic  was  laid  over  to  another  opportunity. 
And  what  sort  of  a  supper  does  the  reader 
anticipate  at  the  table  of  this  most  intellectual 
of  the  Scandinavian  women?    Reader,,  there  is 


not  a  particle  of  ostentation  in  it.  Nothing  is 
here  for  diow.  We  ate  treated  as  if  we  were 
{ffesumed  to  be  persona  who  eat  at  proper  times 
for  the  sake  of  living,  and  not  as  beings  who 
live  for  the  sake  of  eating.  The  very  plainness 
of  the  meal  is  a  concealed  compliment  to  the 
preeumed  intellectuality  of  our  tastes  and  char- 
acters. The  table  contains  also  a  special  com- 
pliment to  the  one  American  admitted  to  it. 
On  an  elevated  fruit-stand,  in  the  center  of  the 
few  plain  but  nutritious  dishes,  there  lies  a 
solitary  apple  of  very  large  proportions,  which 
the  authoress  has  just  xeceived  as  a  present 
from  an  American  Mend  residing  in  my  native 
State.  This  she  cuts,  handing  it  first  to  me, 
then  to  her  several  guests  in  succession,  all 
the  while  telling  anecdotes  of  her  residence  and 
travels  in  the  United  States.  A  cup  of  tea  or 
a  gla^s  of  domestic  wine,  according  to  the 
habits  of  each  guest,  concludes  the  frugal  but 
most  complimentary  entertainment  at  the  table, 
"How  beautiful r  was  my  inward  ejaculation 
as  we  rose  from  our  seats.  "She  has  fed  us 
as  if  we  were  philos<^hers»  and  not  gluttons  or 
half-starved  animals."  When  wiU  the  world 
leam  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  such  sig- 
nificant examples? 

The  authoress  informed  me  that  she  waa 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  but  she  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lady  of  less  than  fifty.  I  had  before 
spent  an  evening  in  her  society  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  she  seemed  but  a  trifle  older 
than  on  that  occasion.  Ser  niemory  is  still 
more  fresh  and  juvenile.  She  remembered  the 
evening  and  the  name  of  ^he  gentleman,  Mr. 
Stetson,  where  the  party  was  held,  and  in  a 
moment  more  brought  me  a  miniature  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Stetson,  executed  by  the  authoress  her- 
self. On  that  occasion  I  heard  her  remark, 
when  declining  to  eit  near  the  fire,  that  the 
American  ladies  inijure  their  complexions,  as 
well  as  their  health,  by  too  much  sitting  before 
a  powerful  heat.  I  recalled  the  observation; 
she  had  forgotten  the  fact  of  making  it,  but 
the  next  moment  she  asked  nle  a  question 
which  she  had  put  to  me  at  the  moment  of  our 
introduction  at  Mr.  Stetson's.  It  was  in  re- 
gard to  a  namesake  and  relative  of  mine  once 
residing  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  but  now  deceased; 
and  she  also  told  me  the  same  thing  about 
him  in  the  4)apital  of  Sweden  which  she  had 
before  told  me  in  the  commercial  ^tropolis  of 
Ohio;  namely,  that  my  namesake  had  the  larg- 
est collection  of  autographs  in  the  world,  and 
that  she  herself  had  procured  for  him  the  auto- 
graph of  the  reigning  Pope  at  Home. 

What  a  recollection  for  a  person  who  was 
then  traveling  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
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who  has  since  visited  the  three  remaining 
quarters  of  the  globe  1  But  the  most  impress- 
ive part  of  her  character  and  of  her  life  is, 
after  all,  the  moral  beatitude  she  evidently 
enjoys.  If  the  British  bard  has  not  expressed 
a  paradox,  she  is  at  once  both  '*  serene  and 
gay;"  her  conversation  overflows  with  a  calm 
moral  joy,  and  when  the  hour  of  taking  leave 
had  come,  I  hastened  to  my  residence  to  read 
once  more  the  almost  unconscious  revelation 
she  imparts  in  her  latest  publication  of  tiie 
glorious  sunset  she  is  making  after  a  most 
blameless  and  useful  life:  "And  thee  I  thank, 
my  Heavenly  Father,  upon  this,  my  fifty-eighth 
birthday,  when  I  feel  soul  and  mind  younger 
and  more  hopeful  than  in  my  youthful  years. 
I  thank  thee  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
behold  this  beauty,  to  drink  this  nectar  and 
ambrosia  of  life,  and  still  more  that  I  can 
drink  them  without  becoming  intoxicated  by 
them,  for  I  know  something  still  higher,  0 
Hellas!  than  thy  sacred  temples— fiOMETHiMG 
nobkr  than  thy  wine$^r' 

And  80,  thoughtful  reader,  let  us  draw  down 
the  curtain  upon  this  our  fifteenth  boreal  night, 
and  let  us  try,  also,  to  prepare  for  an  equally- 
brilliant  closing  of  our  day  of  life  by  pursuing 
such  courses  as  will  give  satisfieiction  to  our 
loftiest  views  of  right  when  our  star  shall  be 
setting  in  the  west. 


18  IT  WELL7 
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Wrbh  life's  honey-dew  is  wasted, 

When  its  purposes  seem  dead, 
When  its  bitterest  frnits  are  tasted, 

And  its  harshest  lessons  said, 
When  hope  sitteth  cold  and  tearless 

With  a  bruised  and  broken  wing. 
And  we  stand  alone,  and  fearless 

What  the  future  years  may  bring; 

Wh«n  we  've  gone  with  faltering  footsteps 

Down  beside  the  sea  of  change, 
And  in  eyes  that  once  were  sunshine 

Read  a  meaning  new  and  strange ; 
When  with  pallid  lips  we  've  uttered 

The  farewell  for  evermore, 
Never  asking,  never  wishing 

Second  greeting  from  the  shore. 
Is  it  well  to  sit  down  moaning 

O'er  a  strangely-troubled  past, 
When  the  billowy  waves  have  swept  us 

To  a  footing  firm  and  fast?  «. 
Nay,  God  helping,  God  upholding, 

God  remembering  all  our  cries. 
Let  us  rise  and  journey  eastward, 

Where  .the  land  of  promise  has. 


STOLBV. 


aZ    WAir    WOODLAND. 


A  POST  stood  where  the  rain-drops  lay 
Like  crystal  beads  on  the  osier  spray. 
Singing  low  murmurs  of  praise  and  plaint. 
His  heart  in  life's  battle  was  tired  and  faint. 

The  winds  were  up,  and  near  to  the  wood 
They  came  in  their  course  where  the  poet  stood ; 
They  paused,  and  listened,  and  overheard. 
And  gathered  up  each  passionate  word. 

So  when  the  singer  had  ended  his  song. 
And  the  large  tears  fell  from  the  lashes  long. 
The  winds  went  forth  with  their  strange,  wild  mirth 
To  breathe  the  poet's  song  o'er  the  earth. 

A  mother  knelt  where  her  dead  child  lay, 
With  his  pale  face  bared  to  the  light  of  day; 
Her  fingers  strayed  through  his  flaxen  hair. 
And  a  low  wail  told  of  her  deep  despair. 

The  winds  came  round  in  their  thoughtless  glee, 
And  whispered  their  stolen  melody, 
Till  the  mother's  heart  grew  calm  and  strong 
For  the  faith  and  trust  of  that  simple  song. 

An  old  man  sat  in  his  oaken  chair. 

With  his  white  head  bowed  'neath  a  weight  of  care ; 

He  bad  breasted  many  a  bitter  storm 

When  his  heart  beat  fast,  and  his  blood  ran  warm. 

But  now  that  the  cooling  tide  crept  slow, 
When  his  vigor  flagged,  and  his  pulse  beat  low. 
He  dallied  and  doubted,  till  truth  in  his  soul 
Sat  vailed  as  he  neared  the  promised  goal. 

A  murmur  broke  on  the  still  air  round. 
Which  rose  and  swelled  to  a  rapturous  sound; 
The  chill  veins  warmed,  and  his  heart  beat  froe. 
As  the  wild  winds  sang  their  minstrelsy. 

The  mists  cleared  up  from  the  pilgrim's  view, 
And  his  thoughts  put  on  a  happier  hue, 
But  little  he  deemed  that  the  change  was  wrought 
By  the  hopefulness  born  of  a  poet's  thought 


A  soldier  lay  on  the  battle-field, 

The  red  drops  oozed  from  a  parted  shield, 

His  lips  were  white,  and  his  breast  heaved  slow. 

For  life  ebbed  out  with  that  crimson  flow. 

It  was  hard  to  struggle  with  death  alone. 
And  his  anguish  broke  in  a  piteous  moan, 
Till  at  length  there  fell  on  his  deafning  ear 
A  soothing  sound,  as  of  proffered  cheer. 

The  wail  of  a  mortal  pain  was  hushed, 
And  a  sudden  thrill  through  his  faint  frame  flushed, 
For  the  winds  in  their  kindliest  mood  were  there, 
Whispering  sweetly  the  poet's  prayer. 

0,  the  angels  have  loved  the  poets  I  ween, 
Since  tWy  hovered  around  that  dying  scene. 
For  the  last  faint  sound  as  the  soul  went  out 
Was  the  wind's  low  ofaant  and  the  victor's  shout 
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UdHTEmo  ns  BHIP. 


BT   XAET   J.   OBOIfMAV. 


MY  nephew  Joe  had  been  married  two  weeks 
just,  when  he  wrote  me,  saying,  "  Do  come 
and  visit  us,  anntie;  we  're  housekeeping  and 
happy.  Nellie  is  a  jewel  of  a  woman,  a  rare 
combination  of  all  the  feminine  virtues,  and  as 
far  removed  from  the  class  Solomon  mentions; 
when  he  says  'as  vinegar  to  the  te^h  and 
smoke  to  the  eyes,'  as  you  could  think.  Now, 
do  n't  fail  to  come,  and  if  you  should  slightly 
regret  your  choice  of  single  blessedness  I  '11 
not  wonder." 

Family  circumstances  hindered,  and  I  did  not 
visit  Joe  and  Nelly  till  they  had  been  married 
five  years. 

Joe  met  me  at  the  steamboat  landing.  "  How 
are  you  getting  along?"  I  asked,  after  we  had 
watched  the  proud  river  boat  sweep  away  and 
went  to  our  seate  in  his  light  covered  wagon. 

"  0,  after  a  fashion !"  and  there  was  a  broken, 
dispirited  tone  about  his  voice  quite  unusual. 
"People  are  apt  to  be  disappointed,  more  or 
leas,  who  marry,"  said  Joe. 

"Yes,  but  some  disappointments  are  very 
light  and  very  easily  remedied,  and  some  are 
not.  (Edipus,  in  the  saddest  story  of  antiquity, 
wedded  his  own  mother  without  knowing  it. 
Sometimes  we  find  faults  that  we  had  n't 
looked  out  for,  but  they  're  generally  remedied. 
I  think  the  matrimpnial  pandora*box  holds 
iome  cure." 

"Some  corresponding  evil,  generally,"  he 
replied. 

Then  we  spoke  of  the  higher  type  of  human 
love,  where  the  two  hearts  are  welded  into  one, 
as  in  old  Roman  walls  the  cement  has  become 
so  strong  that  the  stone  is  no  longer  a  separate 
piece,  but  a  part  of  the  wall  But  poor  Joe 
had  the  appearance  of  one  whose  modicum  of 
married  bliss  had  been  quickly  swallowed. 

The  next  day,  as  we  were  all  in  the  sitting- 
room,  he  said  in  reference  to  some  remark, 
"  You  ought  n't  to  have  waited  so  long,  auntie, 
before  coming,  we  're  in  the  squalliest  part  of 
the  sea."  Nelly  said  the  same.  Having  long 
been  Joe's  favorite  aunt  I  claimed  the  liberty 
of  free  speech,  suggesting  that  some  burdens 
be  thrown  overboard — ^mariners  often  did  so. 
Paul  on  his  way  to  Rome  lightened  the  ship, 
and  so  must  you,  I  said. 

Nelly  looked  thoughtful.  Both  characters 
were  in  her  nature,  the  amiable  wife  and  the 
fretful  woman. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Nelly 
said,  rather  petulantly,  **  Joe,  we  've  got  to  have 


a  new  sofa;  that  old  thing  is  positively  hideous, 
and  has  been  for  a  year." 

"  Can 't  afford  it,"  was  the  brief  response,  "  and 
besides  it  looks  well  enough." 

"Well,  the  children  must  have  some  new 
clothes — something  respectable;  how  they  look 
by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Rice's  family!  And 
it 's  every  day  of  my  life  I  'm  half  mortified  to 
death  by  something  of.  the  kind." 

"  Children  look  well  enough,"  said  Joe  in  his 
off-handed  way.  "  Bright  faces  like  theirs  do  n't 
want  much  flummery  about  'em.  Little  Joe," 
and  here  his  namesake  came  rushing  in,  cheeks 
ruddy  as  Mars,  great  liquid  brown  eyes  brim- 
ming fi:dl  of  happiness,  saying,  "  Father,  I  ean 
beat  every  single  one  of  the  boys  coasting " — 
"  little  Joe  is  a  prince  in  any  kind  of  a  coat." 
Nelly  did  n't  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Pride  is  a  heavy  burden  in  a  ship,"  I  re- 
marked ;  "  better  cast  it  over." 

A  few  days  later  Nelly  went  over  to  the  vil- 
lage to  do  some  shopping,  and  I  was  sitting  by 
the  baby.  Joe  came  in,  and  after  jogging  the 
crib  a  little  said,  looking  toward  the  west,  "  I 
hope  Nelly  '11  not  forget  that  sirup — how  heavy 
the  baby  breathes ! — I  should  have  thought  she  'd 
been  here  before  now,  but  likely  she 's  forgotten 
this  part  of  the  world  in  her  admiration  of 
silks  and  laces — five  o'clock!  A  woman  off 
with  a  horse  never  knows  when  to  come  home; 
she  ought  to  be  on  the  road  this  moment." 

"  And  BO  she  is,"  I  said,  the  carriage  just  then 
coming  in  sight.  "  Distrust  and  bitterness  are 
heavy  burdens,  Joe,  in  time  of  a  storm;  oast 
them  over,  it 's  your  only  hope." 

I  remained  there  two  months,  and  in  the 
time  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  lading  was 
thrown  out.  Joe  and  Nelly  were  naturally ' 
well-disposed;  but  Nelly,  from  her  finer  sensi- 
bilities and  nicer  intuitions,  because  she  had  a 
woman's  heart,  was  the  most  irritable.  Joe  had 
disappointed  her  and  she  him,  so  much  of  the 
time  they  had  sailed  on  rough  water. 

Two  years  afterward  I  received  a  letter  from 
Joe.  He  quoted  from  the  one  written  so  soon 
after  his  marriage,  saying,  "  Do  come  and  visit 
us.  Ndly  is  a  jewel  of  a  woman,"  etc.  This 
time  I  knew  it  was  "a  story  of  real  life;"  that 
he  had  spoken  what  he  knew  and  testified  what 
he  had  seen. 


LTIVO. 


Although  the  devil  be  the  father  of  lies,  he 
seems,  like  other  great  inventors,  to  have  lost 
much  of  his  reputation,  by  the  continual  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  upon  him. 
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BOXAirOB. 


BT  KBT.  *.  M.  OBirriTH. 


THERE  is  a  region  of  romance  and  beauty 
into  which  the  sonl  may  riae.  It  is  not  a 
shadowy  realm  of  superstition,  nor  a  fairy  land 
of  fiction  and  enchantment;  and  yet  the  eye  of 
sense  has  never  explored  it.  "  No  fowl  know* 
eth"  its  secret  beauty;  the  "vulture's  eye" 
hath  not  seen  it,  and  the  "lion's  whelps"  have 
not  trodden  it.  But  the  charm  and  the  lov^i* 
ness  belong  to  life  itself,  not  to  some  unreal 
existence.  The  peasant  in  the  midst  of  his  toil, 
and  the  king  from  his  scepter  and  throne,  may 
see  and  hear  for  their  delight;  or  without  such 
an  experience,  both  alike  may  sigh  for  better 
scenes  and  die  in  their  discontent.  Why  live 
in  unrest,  still  hoping  for  some  yet  unattained 
estate,  when  here  is  the  alchemy  that  transforms 
the  uncouth  elements  of  every-day  life  into 
golden  joys,  and  makes  the  dull  present  almost 
an  Eden  of  delight? 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  languid,  su- 
perfine, excruciatingly-exquisite  sentimentAlism 
which  some  people  possess.  The  very  romantic 
young  lady  is  seen  in  the  parlor  and  at  the 
opera.  Her  taste  is  refined  to  an  uneaarthly 
degree.  She  quotes  Byron,  devours  the  latest 
novel,  caresses  her  poodle,  and  tortures  the 
piano.  She  is  &r  above  the  monotonous  round 
of  household  cares,  and  knows  nothing  of  such 
vulgar  objects  of  interest  as  the  kitchen  and  the 
cook-stove.  Her  models  of  character  are  hero- 
ines of  the  "  Die  Vernon  "  dass.  Her  scene  of 
ideal  success  is  placed  &r  off  amid  palaces, 
tournaments,  and  moonlight-haunted  ruins. 
The  very  romantic  young  man  is  known  by  his 
talk,  which  is  about "  the  first  circles  of  society," 
or  of  the  "  aesthetic  qualities "  of  things,  or  of 
"  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,"  "  the  subjective  and 
the  objective."  He  writes  poetry,  criticises  the 
productions  of  art,  and  on  special  occasions  de- 
li vers  "extempore"  speeches  carefiilly  prepared. 
Every  thing  is  overwrought,  unnatural,  and 
intolerably  affected. 

Many  persons  contemplate  life  only  in  refer- 
ence to  its  power  of  yielding  enjoyment.  This 
is  the  only  romance  they  can  see  in  it.  With 
them  there  are  no  gpreat  duties,  no  attractive 
fields  of  benevolence  and  piety.  One  might 
think,  to  hear  them  talk,  that  they  were  merely 
spending  their  time  in  this  world  like  butter- 
flies in  a  garden,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
not  caring  how  or  whither  they  sped,  only  so 
that  each  removal  should  introduce  them  to 
some  new  delight.  They  quaff  the  hours  as 
they  would  the  wine-eup,  drinking  their  liquid 


sweetness  witb  all  tho  zsst  of  an  epicure.  They 
toss  the  golden  opportunities  from  their  hand, 
as  one  would  toss  worthless  dust  to  the  winds. 
It  would  be  a  business  too  solemn  and  serious 
to  sit  down  and  reflect  how  they  have  been 
living.  They  glide  along  aa  lightly  as  the  even- 
ing zephyr  that  stirs  the  leaves  and  toys  with 
the  flowers,  but  seems  to  have  no  place  whither 
it  goes  or  whence  it  departs.  They  dream  their 
life  away,  from  the  first  quiet  slumber  of  the 
cradle,  to  the  deep,  unbroken  silence  of  the 
grave.  The  little  bird  sings  not  more  flippantly 
its  gay,  unmeaning  carols  in  the  tree-top,  or 
hops  fxom  bough  to  bough,  and  then  speeds 
away  on  blithesome  wing  to  fill  some  other  at- 
mosphere with  its  joyous  tide  of  song,  as  they 
sing,  and  dance,  and  flit  along,  trying  at  least 
to  be  happy  in  the  present,  and  dreaming  of 
future  bliss;  uncaring  and  unoppressed  with 
anxious  fears,  though  the  shroud,  and  the  awful 
tomb,  and  dread  eternity,  are  just  before  them. 
How  many  are  thus  living  1  They  see  the 
beautiful  manifestations  of  inanimate  naUire, 
and  the  happy  existences  in  air,  sea,  and  land, 
and  the  ever-changing  tints  and  interesting 
appearances  of  humanity;  they  hear  the  sweet 
voice  of  Pleasure  singing  to  every  ear,  and  to 
all  the  ages, 

"A  lay, 
Whose  melody  diaU  hamit  the  world  for  aye. 
Charming  it  ever  on  its  golden  way ;" 

eye,  and  ear,  and  heart  are  open  to  take  in  joy 
in  every  &>nn  and  from. every  souroe;  but  0 
how  they  dread  solemn  reflection  lest  it  should 
damp  the  glowing  delight  of  their  young,  hope- 
ful, happy  hearts  I 

Now  this  is  all  a  mistake;  for  while  we  are 
gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  of  joy,  we  need 
not  pluck  the  poisonous  flowers^  there  are 
enough  others  to  yield  their  sweetness  and 
beauty.  When  Pleasure  sings  the  alluring 
strain  that  abducts  the  soul  to  ruin,  it  is  well 
to  turn  away  and  heed  rather  the  voioe  of  Wis- 
dom that  caUs  to  scenes  of  safety  and  eternal 
happiness.  It  is  not  true  that  virtue  is  without 
a  charm.  It  is  a  falsehood  which  sin  has  been 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  immortal  spirits  since 
time  began,  bnly  to  beguile  and  destroy  them. 
The  virtuous  man  loves  beauty,  goodness,  and 
truth  wherever  they  may  be  found;  he  thank- 
fully takes  the  cup  of  joy  which  the  hand  of  a 
loving  Father  presents  to  him;  he  does  find  ro- 
mance and  enjoyment  blooming  all  around  him 
as  he  pursues  his  journey  heavenward.  But 
then  he  sees  something  nobler  in  life  than 
merely  its  power  to  please,  and  he  seeks  that 
ennobling  element,  though  he  mus^  deny  him- 
self of  many  a  passing,  joy,  or  scale  hills  of  dif- 
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ficolty,  or  tread  thorny  pathways  in  order  to 
win  it  He  is  willing  to  be  bappy,  but  not  at 
the  aacrifice  of  hie  prindplee  and  the  loee  of 
heaven. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons — ^poor,  nn^- 
fortonate  beings — who  have  no  romance  at  all 
in  their  life.  The  iris  coloring  that  once  was 
thrown  over  every  object  is  changed  to  a 
leaden  hoe,  and  the  beautiful  tintings  have 
vanished  under  the  touches  of  care  and  sorrow. 
The  beauty  and  the  glory  that  irradiated  their 
lives  have  been  crushed  out,  and  naught  is  left 
but  the  seeds  of  disappointment;  only  the  cin- 
ders remain  of  what  was  once  the  watch-fire  of 
hope.  The  soul-subduing  strain  of  some  once 
favorite  bard  now  wakens  no  echo  in  their  souls. 
There  is  too  much  pressure  on  heart  and  life  to 
con  with  interest  what  was  wont  to  paint  a 
sunset  hue  on  cheek  and  brow.  The  romance 
of  life  has  all  faded,  and  left  only  the  stem  re- 
ality. Had  tbey  known  all  this  was  coming 
they  iQight  have  prayed  to  c£e  ere  the  Summer 
of  poesy  and  golden  hopes  had  borne  away  the 
flowers  and  the  vernal  beauty.  Some  spirits 
can  resist  the  wearing  influenoe  of  the  rude 
waves  with  which  life's  ocean  laves  them,  the 
billows  roll  back  in  conscious  weakness,  and 
music  rich  and  deep  mocks  the  beating  sux^ges; 
but  other  spirits  are  not  thus  attuned.  Their 
melody  is  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  waters. 
It  is  easy  to  be  joyous  when  wishes  unspoken 
are  gratiied,  when  hope  gilds  the  future  and 
beckons  on  to  greater  bliss,  when  love  weaves  a 
rosy  chain  from  which  kind  hands  have  plndced 
the  thorns;  who  could  not  then  be  happy?  But 
when  the  sunlight  is  to  be  created;  when  the 
fingers  mosi  be  pierced  if  the  thorns  are  to  be 
removed;  when  imagination  must  plume  the 
drooping  wings  of  hope,  and  the  night  of  ad* 
versity  ooxaes  on,  with  its  withering  frosts  of 
grief  and  care;  ah!  then  it  is  hard  to  «void  re- 
pining and  despair. 

There  are  three  marked  periods  in  human 
life — childhood,  youth,  and  age;  and  each  period 
is  not  without  its  appropriate  romance.  How 
beautiful  is  childhood!  It  finds  &  charm  where 
mature  age  finds  only  unrest  and  disgust.  It 
trusts  and  hopes  while  many  suspect  and  stand 
aloof.  It  has  a  heart  to  feel,  while  hardened 
men  listened  unmoved.  Every  thing  is  new  to 
the  child;  the  bright  world  teems  with  ^fajeets 
of  interest.  Its  merry  laugh  rings  out,  wild 
and  firee,  unfettered  by  any  secret  sorrow.  How 
often  in*  after  years  does  the  mind  go  back  to 
the  happy  days  of  childhood,  revisiting  the  old 
homestead  where  we  first  breathed  tlto  breath 
of  Vde,  and  heasd*  from  maternal  lips  words  of* 
tendsKB60B    and  ."lastnietion.    There    we    first 


learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  mother,  and  the 
blessed  name  of  Him  who  said,  **  Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  We  remember  the  green 
fields  where  we  used  to  sport,  the  trees  in  whose 
grateful  shade  we  lingered  in  tiie  long  Summer 
days,  and  the  brook  into  which  we  cast  the 
pebbles,  and  wondered  at  the  circling  ripples 
that  widened  to  the  shore.  We  "sit  in  fimcy 
on  the  turf-clad  slope,"  and  pluck  gay  fiowers, 
forming  them  into  groups,  which,  with  the  fick- 
leness of  childhood,  we 

"  Would  throw  awaj  and  straight  take  up  again, 
Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  plajfal  and  so  light  a  foot, 
That  the  pressed  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head." 

Then  was  the  season  of  the  unfolding  bud,  tim- 
idly exposing  its  delicate  petals  to  the  light. 
It  was  the  strengthening  and  upward  mounting 
of  the  tender  plant,  to  be  trained  or  deformed 
at  the  touch  of  any  hand.  It  was  the  morning 
of  life's  fiedr  day  when  the  sun  shone  with  feeble 
rays  upon  dewy  mead  and  misty  hill-top;  and 
the  air  was  fresh,  and  the  landscape  glowed 
with  beauty.  The  soul  was  clothed  in  the  pure 
white  robe  of  innocence,  compared  with  the 
black  stained  garments  that  wrap  it  round  in 
after  years.  The  mind  was  like  wax  to  receive 
impressions,  and  like  marble  to  retain  them.  It 
is  the  very  time  to  commence  to  live  for  heaven — 
to  build  up  a  Christian  character  which  shall 
hereafter  become  the  abode  of  all  the  graces, 
and  reflect  the  glory  of  God  in  a  sinful  world. 
God  has  designed  that  the  romance  of  child- 
hood should  be  made  still  more  lovely  by  the 
attractions  of  religion. 

Then  there  is  that  interesting  period  of  life 
called  yatUh,  Youth  is  preeminently  the  season 
of  hope  and  action.  It  is  often  represented  in 
the  figure  of  a  beautiful  being  in  a  small  bark, 
on  a  smooth  and  pleasant  stream.  The  banks 
are  lined  with  flowers,  and  verdant  fields,  and 
trees  with  luxuriant  foliage ;  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing on  every  bOugh,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
voices  of  hope  and  joy.  The  whole  region 
seems  to  rest  under  a  spell  of  enchantment. 
The  prospect  of  mountain,  and  plain,  and  river, 
and  lake,  and  sea  is  all  flooded  with  light  and 
glory;  while  far  in  the  distance,  and  above  all, 
is  dimly  seen  the  glittering  palace  of  worldly 
suceess,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  life-long  voy- 
age. But  this  is  aU  too  dreamy  and  languid 
for  a  representation  of  youth.  There  should  be 
more  of  action  in  the  scene.  A  modem  poet, 
who  comes  nearer  the  true  idea,  has  two  con- 
ceptions or  pictiires  of  youth.  The  one  is  that 
of  a  youthful  maiden,  with  ''meek,  brown  eyes" 
and  "  goldsn  tresses/'  standing  '*  where  the  brook 
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and  riyer  meet^"  gadng  timidly  upon  the  awift- 
flowing  brook,  and  the  deep,  etill,  broad  river, 
pausing  with  "reluctant  feet/'  as  though  in 
vision  oonscious  of  angel  calls  and  beokonings 
to  a  bright  elysian.  In  her  heart  is  the  "  dew 
of  yout^ "  to  descend  upon  wounds  of  sorrow, 
and  on  her  lips  the  "smile  of  truth"  to  dart 
like  sunshine,  or  the  "  smile  of  God,"  into  sun- 
less and  cheerless  hearts.  The  other  conception 
is  that  of  a  young  man  with  sad  looks  but 
flashing  eye,  braving  his  banner  through  shades 
of  night,  and  snow,  and  ice,  up  the  Alpine 
mountain  hight.  Heedless  of  the  dark  pass, 
the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  lowering  tempest, 
he  urges  on  and  up  the  difficult  ascent,  still 
sounding  out  his  strange  watchword,  "Excel- 
sior." 

Now,  it  is  a  truth,  exemplified  in  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands,  that  while  some  of  these 
glowing  anticipations  of  youth  may  be  realized, 
others  never  can  be.  The  preaefU  is  the  time 
both  for  duty  and  enjoyment;  the  fiiture  may 
never  bring  a  better  day.  Look  out  into  the 
world  and  you  will  see  "  sorrow "  written  even 
on  its  sun-gilded  monuments.  This  tranquillity 
will  not  always  last  Soon  the  dancing  ripples 
may  be  changed  to  whirlpools,  and  the  gladness 
that  bubbles  up  from  life's  secret  spring  may  be 
converted  into  bitter,  burning  draughts.  Do 
not  crush  in  their  Spring-time  the  fragrant  buds 
of  hope  and  joy.  Frosts  will  darken  all  too 
soon  the  delicately*tinted  blossoms,  and  the 
petals  will  faJl  to  the  ground  withered,  and  can 
never  be  restored  to  their  original  freshness  and 
beauty.  Were  you  to  plant  your  standard  on 
Alpine  bights,  and  climb  wearily  up  the  steeps, 
when  the  summit  should  be  gained  you  might 
be  no  nearer  the  possession  of  real  happiness 
than  you  are  now.  Why  not  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings a  kind  Father  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
instead  of  shadowing  the  spots  of  sunshine  we 
have  vouchsafed  to  us,  by  restless  longings  after 
the  distant  and  unattainable?  Inscribe  "  excel- 
sior" upon  your  banner  if  you  will,  but  follow 
the  leadings  of  Providence  rather  than  elimb 
steep  ascents  only  to  perish  in  the  snow.  It 
will  avail  you  nothing  that  poets  sing  your 
praise  because  you  were  found  still  clasping 
that  excelsior  banner.  Do  not  soom  the  sweet 
flowers  that  are  raising  their  tiny  heads  all 
around,  and  imploring  you  by  the  tear-drops  in 
their  blue  eyes  to  weave  them  into  a  chaj^et 
of  happiness.  Do  not  scorn  them,  we  say,  be* 
cause  you  are  looking  forward  to  a  tree  cr&wnsd 
with  hloe$offi8t  on  some  high  hill  far  away;  you 
may  reach  that  tree  only  to  find  the  blossoms, 
which  looked  bo  enchanting  through  the  mist 
of  distance,  canker-eaten  and  imperfeot,  not  one 


fit  to  weave  into  a  coronal;  then  perchancs 
memory  will  cause  you  to  sigh  for  the  violets 
and  lilies  in  the  vide  below.  Be  thankful  for 
present  joys;  cheerfully  accept  also  the  duties 
of  the  living  present,  and  God  will  hereafter  add 
out  of  his  rich  storehouse,  grace,  mercy,  and 
love,  till  with  happiness  your  cup  will  run  over. 
And  is  there  romance  in  old  aget  Nature, 
philosophy,  and  poetry  might  unite  in  the  an- 
swer, "  No."  What  a  sadness  is  in  those  lines 
of  Hoodl 

"  The  Autumn  is  old, 
The  Mar  leaves  are  flying ; 
He  hath  gathered  np  goU, 
And  now  he  is  dying ; 
Old  age,  bfigtn  sighing  1 

The  vintage  is  ripe, 
The  harvest  is  heaping; 
Bat  some  that  have  sow'd 
Have  no  riches  for  reaping — 
Poor  wretch,  fall  a  weeping !" 

Then  "the  year  is  in  its  wane,"  and  "cold 
Winter  gives  warning,"  and  "the  rivers  run 
chill,"  and  "the  red  sun  ia  sinking,"  and  the 
darkness  begins  to  dose  around  the  spirit,  and 
at  last  the  silver  cord  that  bound  together  soul 
and  body  is  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  of  earthly 
promise  is  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the 
weary  wheel  of  changing  iife  stands  still  and 
silent  because  its  work  is  done.  There  seems 
no  beauty,  no  gleam  of  joy  in  such  a  picture. 
But  Religion  paints  old  age,  with  clustering 
memories  of  a  happy  past  and  blissful  commun- 
ings with  heaven,  still  moving  on  to  brighter 
prospects  which  a  joyous  eternity  unfolds,  and 
when  on  earth  the  scene  ends,  the  twilight  lades, 
and  the  night  oomes  on,  the  aged  pilgrim  shrinks 
not  from  the  darkness  and  the  mystery;  for  as 
he  has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  provi* 
dence  and  grace,  from  childhood  with  its  simple 
piety,  to  old  age  with  its  happy  memories  and 
peaceful  hopes,  so  now  he  shall  pass  through 
another  stage,  from  life  itself  to  endless  joy  and 
praise. 

ZHB  KEBUBBBOnOV. 


Jbsus,  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  has 
become  not  only  the  chief  comer-stone,  but  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes;  and,  in  the  £act  of 
his  resurrection,  we  have  the  spark  that  vivifies 
the  total  of  every  promise.  He  might  have 
suffered  and  died,  to  teach  us  of  an  incorrupti- 
ble inheritance,  and  still  have  left  us' but  an 
unsatisfying  possibility ;  but,  in  his  resurrection, 
he  gave  k^  the  one  the  stamp  of  actuality  that 
the  other  had— he  gave  us  nc^-  only  a  hope  it 
mig^t  be,  but  an  assuxance  of  Ibe  liact     ,  . 
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SOME  one  has  said  that  "  if  you  would  make 
a  well  man  sick  or  kill  a  sick  man  by 
piecemeal,  you  need  only  set  him  about  some 
regular,    monotonous,   muscular  exercise,  and 
have  him  keep  up  his  spirits  by  the  singsong — 
'  I  am  doing  this  for  my  health, 
I  am  doing  this  for  my  health. 
For  my  health,  for  my  health, 
I  am  doing  this  for  my  health.' " 

Still,  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  every  one 
engaged  in  sedentary  pnrsuite  to  take  an 
abundance  of  exercise  in  some  fonn,  and  that 
which  is  most  agreeable  will  usually  be  the  most 
beneficiaL  The  old  medical  maxim  holds  hers 
that  "  the  next  best  remedy  is  the  best  if  the 
patient  likes  it  better."  The  man  who  has  no 
interest  in  budding  flowers  and  climbing  vines, 
and  who  takes  only  utilitarian  views  of  cab- 
bage, and  cucumber,  and  strawberry-beds,  will 
find  more  of  discomfort  and  vexation  in  soiling 
his  hands  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  than 
any  benefit  to  his  health  from  the  exercise* 
Of  course  the  principle  has  its  limitations,  and 
it  iff- not  always  an  unmitigated  evil  for  neces- 
sity to  compel  a  hard  student  to  labor  for  some 
hours  every  day  in  what  may  not  be  congenial 
employment.  Still,  where  one  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  most  agreeable  it  is  wiser  to  do  it. 

No  doubt  Elihu  Bnrritt  owed  much  of  his 
ability  in  acquiring  knowledge  with  such  won- 
derful rapidity  to  the  eight  hours  a  day  of  hard 
work  at  his  anvil  which  his  poverty  compelled 
him.  In  after  years  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
for  his  health's  sake  to  give  up  his  school  and 
study  and  go  back  to  his  leathern  apron  again 
for  a  time. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  laying  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  future  great  discoveries  by  his 
ceaseless  activity  in  early  years,  with  hammer, 
and  saw,  and  plane,  constructing  those  wonder- 
ful miniature  tables  and  cupboards  which  were 
the  delight  of  his  little  companions. 

It  did  not  quench  the  fire  of  Shakspeare's 
fancy  when  composing  his  immortal  plays  to 
cany  daily  the  brick  and  mortar  on  his  back 
which  was  to  build  houses  in  which  they  would 
afterward  be  performed. 

Doubtless  Hugh  Miller,  "whose  only  college 
was  a  stone-quarry,"  found  the  strong  muscle- 
power  he  was  obliged  to  put  forth  in  his  ardu- 
ous calling  a  good  preparation  and  helper  to 
the  great  mind-power  he  afterward  brought  to 
bear  on  the  profoundest  geological  exertions  of 
the  day. 


No  doubt  the  world  owes  much  of  that  great 
harvest  of  good  which  sprang  from  the  giant 
intellect  of  John  Wesley  to  those  thousands 
of  miles  of  journeying  on  foot  and  on  horse, 
vhich  he  performed  while  pursuing  his  chosen 
calling. 

Webster  was  a  hard-working  backwoodsman, 
who  could  wield  the  ax  as  vigorously  as  he  did 
in  after  years  the  mighty  thoughts  of  his  mass- 
ive brain. 

Indeed,  good  honest  labor  of  the  hands  is 
not  hurtful  to  any  one,  "however  high  his  posi- 
tion in  the  intellectual  walks  of  life.  It  is  in 
the  pleasant  hours  of  ease  and  relaxation  that 
the  assaults  of  temptation  are  peculiarly  pow- 
erful, and  we  have  good  Jeremy  Taylor's  word 
for  it,  that  "  of  aJl  employment  bodily  labor  is 
the  most  useful  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  for 
driving  away  the  devil." 

Nothing  can  make  up  to  the  mind  for  a  want 
of  this  abundant  physical  activity  in  early 
years — a  fact  which  parents  and  teachers  should 
weigh  well,  and  never  lose  sight  of  in  culture 
of  those  intrusted  to  their  care. 

"It  was  there  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  looked 
on  the  hearty  sports  of  a  group  of  school-boys 
on  the  Eton  play-grounds  where  his  boyhood 
had  been  spent. 

It  is  said  that  Adam  Clarke  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  in  childhood  but  the  "strength  he 
displayed  in  rolling  large  stones  about,"  and 
one  suggests  that  this  may  be  the  secret  of 
some  of  the  power  he  afterward  showed  "in 
rolling  forth  large  thoughts  on  the  world." 

Give  your  eons  and  daughters  abundant  time 
and  space  for  hearty,  pleasing  exercise,  sports 
that  sh^ll  send  the  blood  coursing  joyously 
through  their  young  veins,  and  do  not  be 
too  fastidious  with  respect  to  a  little  boister- 
ous mirth,  which  shall  strengthen  their  lungs 
and  vocal  organs  for  future  service,  helping, 
perhaps,  to  fit  your  son  for  using  that  very 
voice  with  power  and  eloquence  in  senate  halls 
or  the  sacred  desk.  Who  does  not  pity  the 
spiritless,  nerveless  children  of  the  fastidious 
mother  whose  great  aim  for  her  children  is  to 
have  them  forever  in  a  state  of  decorous  quiet, 
and  their  dainty,  comfortless  garments  always 
unruffled  and  spotless  I  The  text  of  their  whole 
childhood*s  history  is,  "Study  to  be  quiet." 
You  will  not  see  that  mother^s  son  rising  to 
high  and  honorable  intellectual  positions  in  the 
world.  You  will  not  see  him  go  forth  to  work 
with  a  strong  and  vigorous  arm  in  some  noble 
calling.  At  best  he  can  drag  through  life  at  a 
feeble  pace,  with  little  of  comfort  to  himself  or 
usefulness  to  others.    Perhaps  it  is  a  manifest- 
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fttion  of  the  Creator'8  loying-kindiieBs  that 
each  little  ones  are  more  often  taken  eariy  from 
a  worid  that  will  afford  them  little  else  but 
trial  and  snffering. 

But  not  only  must  this  exercise  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion in  early  years,  but  it  must  be  continued 
all  down  the  course  of  the  individoars  liie.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  mind  and  soul  be  kept 
in  a  natural,  healthful  state.  The  religious  re- 
duse  becomes  the  fiftnatieal  enthusiast,  and  the 
Bchdar  who  shuts  himself  up  forever  with  his 
books  soon  becomes  a  diseased,  discontented, 
unhappy  being,  with  no  elastic  spring  about 
body  or  mind. 

Lord  Palmerston,  who  would  seem  to  have 
drank  at  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  em- 
ploys his  hours  of  relaxation  in  the  most  active 
physical  exercise.  There  is  no  cosmetic  to 
compare  with  it  for  maintaining  the  glowing 
hue  of  youth,  and  no  device  so  effectual  for 
chasing  away  wrinkles.  That  brilliant  woman, 
who  enchained  by  her  beauty  the  heart  of  a 
sovereign  when  she  was  long  past  sixty,  used 
every  morning  after  her  bath  in  cold  water  to 
mount  her  horse  and  spend  hours  in  the  open 
air.  A  suggestion  for  our  fair  daughters  to 
treasure  up. 

The  kind  of  exercise  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  individual's  surroundings;  but  some 
kind  is  within  the  reach  of  every  healthftil 
person,  and  will  help  immeasurably  a  vast 
majority  of  invalids.  Household  duties  form  a 
province  peculiar  to  woman,  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  every  daughter,  whether  her  posi- 
tion be  lofty  or  lowly,  to  be  familiar  with  every 
department  of  it.  Let  her  set  about  it  with  a 
will,  and  it  will  soon  become  a  delightful  recre- 
ation, and  add  to  her  own  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance,  while  it  lightens  burdens  and  adds  to 
the  enjoyment  of  many  others. 

The  practice  of  taking  suitable  daily  exercise 
will,  no  doubt,  add  years  to  your  life.  Nearly 
all  the  famous  pedestrians  have  been  noted  for 
long  life.  And  here  we  have  suggested  a 
method  of  exercise  which  is  open  to  alL  It 
requires  no  expenditure,  and  is  easily  practiced. 
You  may  object,  "  I  have  not  time  for  a  walk," 
when  in  fsu^t  you  have  not  time  to  do  without 
one.  The  time  you  lose  in  listless,  spiritless 
labor  would  be  made  up  to  you  fourfold  by 
the  quickening  of  all  your  activities  by  a  good, 
bracing  half-hour's  walk  with  a  cheerful  com- 
panion. Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful working  elements,  and  you  can  never  pos- 
sess it  while  your  body  is  habitually  and  need- 
lessly inactive.  Tou  will  live  longer  and  to 
better  purpose,  you  will  be  far  happier  and 


more  usefal  io  others,  and  poBsess  a  sounder 
mind  in  a  sound  *  body  if  you  will  but  lay  it 
down  as  an  undeviating  rule  to  take  daily  and 
abundant  exercise. 


SUKOHBB  AHD  HEABTB. 


BT   MXTTIB    CHACB. 


EVEKY  gem  must  be  subjected  to  severe 
friction  and  harsh  rubbing,  to  hewings  here 
and  cuttings  there,  before,  by  its  brilliancy  and 
polish,  it  is  accounted  worthy  of  a  place  in 
coronets  and  crowns.  There  is  not  one  so 
bright  and  sparkling  as  not  to  need  additional 
luster,  and  none  so  rough  aad  dull  that  it  may 
not  be  brightened.  'T  is  true  some  need  more 
friction  than  others,  and  may  be  p<dished  in 
various  ways,  while  for  the  diamcmd  there  re- 
mains but  one  way.  Diamond  alone  can  cut 
diamond.  Diamond  dust  only  can  give  the 
rarest  radiance  to  diamond.  Yet  this  which  is 
hardest  to  polish  is  prized  above  all  other  pre- 
cious stones.  There  are  many  things  that 
attract  us  by  their  sparkling,  and  we  sometimes 
believe  we  have  at  length  found  a  gem  which 
needs  no  polishing,  and  we  laugh  to  think  how 
many  have  believed  a  lie.  But  let  us  pick  up 
the  glittering  thing;  alasl  it  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand  or  a  bit  of  straw  reflecting  the  sunlight, 
very  pretty  but  worthless.  Where,  now,  is  our 
boasted  assurance?  In  our  haste  to  grasp  the 
shining  straw  we  passed  close  by  a  diamond, 
which,  lying  in  calm  content  at  our  feet  all 
uncouth  and  homely,  'seemed  a  hated  rock, 
while  it  awaited  but  the  hand  of  the  skillful 
lapidary  to  make  it  reflect  from  its  crystalling 
depths  the  image  of  him  who  looks  upon  it 
'T  is  still  true  that  no  gem  is  polished  without 
Motion. 

Some  have  called  the  heart  a  lute,  whose 
low,  soft  music  is  yielded  to  the  gentlest  touch. 
Now  glad,  joyous  tones  echo  and  re6cho  through 
the  chambers  of  the  soul  as  cheerfulnesB  and 
happiness  strike  the  notes,  and  anon  sad, 
sweet  cadences  float  around  as  Sorrow's  chast- 
ening hand  sweeps  the  strings  after  misfortune 
has  coldly  and  sternly  tightened  them.  The 
music  of  the  heart  is  tenderer  and  holier  than 
aught  else  heard  upon  earth;  it  is  the  prelude 
to  the  songs  the  angels  sing.  Again,  the  heart 
is  like  the  sky — a  part  of  heaven;  as  changeful 
and  variable  too,  for  as  athwart  the  one  thick 
clouds  chase  each  other  in  madness,  in  wildness, 
and  confusion,  sending  forth  deep  mutterings  and 
groanings  of  thunder  and  livid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, all  of  which  spend  their  fury  in  moanings. 
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and  wailings  of  wind,  and  wild  ciien,  and  low 
sobbings  of  rain,  so  darkneae  and  deatraotion 
are  dhven  across  the  other,  and  when  they  have 
searched,  and  pierced,  and  riven  it,  the  heart's 
blood  is  poured  forth  in  tears.  And  as,  then, 
throngh  the  mist  appears  the  bow  of  light  and 
beauty  in  the  heavens,  and  again  all  is  serenest 
blue,  so  does  the  bow  of  hope  and  peace  expand 
in  the  heart  through  its  tears,  leaving  it  all 
calmness  and  qniet,  bearing  no  trace  of  the 
tempest  so  lately  raging  there.  As  a  fountain 
which  sends  forth  now  sweet  and  now  bitter 
water,  so  is  the  heart  filled  with  hatred  in  its 
qK>ntings  of  revilings  and  wickedness,  and  filled 
with  love  in  its  gushings  of  tendismess.  Like 
a  spring  whose  waters  flow  quietly  yet  steadily, 
nourishing  many  thread-like  rills;  like  the 
ocean  lashed  to  fury  by  the  harsh  temper  of 
the  wind;  like  richest  soil  in  which  Nature  has 
hidden  all  carefully  an,d  cunningly  many  germs 
which  Summer's  sun  and  Winter's  snow  alike 
cause  to  burst  forth  into  beauty  and  blossom- 
ing; so  prosperity's  warm  rays  and  adversity's 
cold  storm  develop  and  unfold  rarest  traits  of 
character,  and  fit  the  soul  for  its  transplanting 
to  paradise.  Fit  similes  are  all  these,  embody- 
ing much  truth  as  well  as  beauty.  But  fittest 
of  all  is  the  likening  of  the  heart  to  the  dia- 
mond. This  world  is  a  great  lapidary  estab- 
lishment— God  the  proprietor,  and  hearts  the 
stones  to  be  brightened.  No  heart  may  rightly 
be  called  a  diamond  till  it  has  been  proven 
such  by  its  strength  when  rubbed  and  scoured 
with  adversity's  dust.  When  deepest  darkness 
shall  hang  about  the  soul,  and  raven-winged 
Despair  brood  near,  just  let  it  remember  that 
no  gem  is  polished  without  friction,  and  be 
glad  if  by  suflfering  this  polish  may  be  given. 
The  heart  will  shrink  from  this  hurshness,  for 
it  is  a  sensitive  stone.  The  making  smooth  its 
rough  places,  knocking  off  here  and  there  a 
comer  to  give  it  symmetry  and  beauty,  causes 
pain  and  anguish,  but  if  it  would  prove  itself 
of  value  it  must  be  strong  and  submit  to  the 
rubbing. 

There  are  those  who,  sparkling  and  shining 
m  their  wit  and  beauty,  fain  would  have  us 
bdieve  them  diamonds,  but  we  shall  see  that, 
instead  of  increased  brilliancy  from  friction, 
their  beauty  is  marred,  or  they  are  ground  in 
pieces  by  the  hard  circumstances  which  rub 
them.  As  often  the  diamond  in  polishing  is 
reduced  to  half  its  original  size  and  weight,  its 
value  increasing  as  does  its  brilliancy,  so  the 
heart  may  be  stripped  of  all  its  possessions, 
friends,  and  reputation,  and  may  have  to  strug- 
gle with  poverty  and  want;  scorn  and  con- 
tumely may  meet  it  every-where,  yet  all  these 


win  but  give  it  luster^  when  before  it  may 
have  seemed  of  little  worth. 

Charaeter  is  what  we  are;  reputiition  is  what 
we  may  appear  to  others.  The  tarnishing  of 
the  reputation  may  be  the  brightening  of  the 
diaracter.  The  hand  of  bereavement  oSt  appliw 
the  friction,  and  the  heart  by  reason  of  suoh 
grief  becomes  chastened,  and  learns  to  think 
affliction  kind  since  it  has  made  it  purer  and 
better.  Poverty,  too,  with  a  stem  and  unre- 
lenting hold,  grasps  many^  and  by  combating 
with  its  roughness  and  severity  all  the  nobler 
and  higher  impulses  of  their  natures  are  called 
into  exercise,  and  thus  are  they  polished.  But 
bitterer  iand  sterner  than  all  others  is  slander. 
Woe  to  that  soul  that  must  receive  its  friction 
from  such  a  source  I  No  wonder  such  wailings 
and  meanings  go  up  to  heaven,  and  that  the 
unvoiced  prayer  ever  is,  "Father,  let  some 
other  hand  apply  the  friction."  Ah,  it  wiU 
rasp  and  grind  the  soul  to  powder  if  it  can;  it 
will  seek  to  crush  it  utterly,  to  cut  off  every 
hope,  to  render  it  a  worthless  thing,  to  be  cast 
out  forever  from  the  presence  of  the  noble  and 
the  good;  but  never  fear,  from  even  such  a 
furnace  it  will  come  forth  as  gold  refined,  from 
even  such  severity  it  vfiU  gain  new  luster. 
And  should  it,  because  polished  less  easily  than 
many,  be  called  of  no  account,  yet  neither 
pearls  nor  diamonds  are  dissolved  by  mud,  and 
Qod  sees  it,  and  in  the  day  when  he  maketh 
up  his  jewels  it  shall  shine  in  his  own  most 
regal  crown,  all  the  brighter  for  having  been 
taken  from  the  mire. 

Tes,  hearts  are  diamonds  placed  here  in  the 
rough,  to  be  polished  through  the  grinding 
power  of  adverse  circumstances  for  a  setting  in 
a  crown  there.  Not  for  adorning  the  brow  of 
angels  or  archangels,  though  for  this  we  might 
patiently  bear  the  friction,  but  far  above  the 
crowns  of  the  angels,  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
Almighty,  shall  sparkle  these  most  precious 
gems. 

TBUE  EUHILITT. 


If  we  can  forbear  thinking  proudly  of  our- 
selves, and  that  it  is  only  God's  goodness  if  we 
exceed  other  men  in  any  thing;  if  we  heartily 
desire  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  to  others; 
if  we  do  cheerfully  submit  to  any  affliction, 
as  that  which  we  think  best  for  us,  because 
God  has  laid  it  upon  us,  and  receive  any 
blessings  he  vouchsafes  to  confer  upon  us, 
as  his  own  bounty,  and  very  much  above  our 
merit,  he  will  bless  this  temper  of  ours  into 
that  humility  which  he  expects  and  accepts. — 
Lord  Clarendon. 
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MISSION  SCHOOL  AT  FOBT  COFFEE. 

THE  delight  of  an  Indian  is  a  blanket.  Male 
and  female,  old  and  young,  are  supplied 
with  this  indispensable.  They  carry  it  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  using  it  for  a  garment 
by  day  and  for  a  bed  by  night.  They  do  not, 
however,  spread  their  blanket  when  they  lie 
down,  but  first  wrap  it  carefully  around  them 
and  then  lie  down  to  rest.  Among  the  less 
cultivated  the  blanket  is  the  only  garment  worn, 
with  the  exception  of  leggins  and  moccasins, 
which  are  indispensable  in  traveling  in  the  for- 
ests. The  mother  makes  an  additional  use  of 
the  blanket;  she  carries  her  child  in  it  upon 
her  shoulders,  but  makes  it  answer  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  herself  from  the  cold  and  storm. 
She  doubles  her  blanket  and  spreads  it  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  with  the  double  edge  turned  up 
about  a  foot  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  then  set- 
ting the  little  pappoose  upright  in  it,  she  stoops 
with  her  back  to  the  child  and  gathers  the 
blanket  around  her.  On  rising  the  babe's  head 
only  is  exposed  back'  of  the  mother's  neck,  its 
little  arms  resting  upon  her  shoulders.  By 
drawing  the  blanket  tightly  around  her  below 
the  child  an  easy  case  is  formed,  where  it  rests 
for  hours,  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  as  the 
mother  travels  either  on  foot  or  on  a  pony.  An 
Indian  woman  strides  a  horse  like  a  man,  and 
manages  the  wildest  animal  with  great  dexter- 
ity, holding  the  bridle  with  one  hand  and  her 
blanket  containing  her  pappoose  with  the  other, 
her  long,  black  hair  dangling  over  her  shoulders. 
When  an  Indian  urchin  arrives  at  the  age  to 
receive  a  blanket  he  is  as  much  delighted  as  a 
little  boy  with  his  first  pair  of  trowsers,  strut- 
ting about  with  undisguised  feelings  of  manli- 
ness, while  the  older  ones  look  on  the  juvenile 
assumptions  and  audacity  with  manifest  pleas- 
ure, grinning  and  uttering  complacent  words 
and  grunts. 

The  boys  brought  into  the  mission  school  by 
their  parents  or  friends  were  generally  thinly 
and  poorly  clad,  wearing  over  their  flimsy  calico 
hunting-shirt  a  blanket.  But  as  the  mission 
was  to  furnish  clothing  for  the  pupils,  the  par- 
ents were  shrewd  enough  to  retain  the  blankets 
and  take  them  home  with  them  after  delivering 
their  charge.  The  first  duty  required  of  a  new- 
comer was,  that  he  should  be  shorn  of  his  long 
locks  and  washed.  He  was  then  taken  to  the 
wardrobe  and  fitted  with  garments,  of  which  a 
good  supply  of  all  sizes  was  kept  on  hand. 
With  all  this  he  was  delighted,  except  that 


sometimes  he  would  demur  at  losing  his  fine 
hair.  When  thus  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  he 
next  looked  for  a  blanket,  and  was  much  dis- 
appcMttted  when  he  found  tiiat  this  aitide,  which 
he  had  learned  to  associate  with  manhood,  was 
not  supplied;  sometimes  he  ventured  to  inquire 
with  evident  concern  how  he  was  to  sleep  with- 
out a  blanket.  8ome  of  them  had  never  seen  a 
bed.  It  was  to  tkem  a  new-iisngled  arrange- 
ment for  sleeping  which  was  explained  with 
difficulty,  and  which  they  seemed  to  abhor.  The 
idea  of  undressing  in  order  to  sleep  was  some- 
thing they  could  not  see  the  propriety  of,  and  a 
custom  they  were  loth  to  adopt.  Their  antipa- 
thy to  our  sleeping  arrangements  suggested  to 
my  mind,  for  the  first  time,  the  power  which 
custom  has  over  us.  Never  before  had  I  been 
called  on  to  assign  reasons  for  a  bed.  And  cer- 
tainly in  their  case  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
question.  Why  should  they  go  into  a  house  to 
sleep,  when  the  green  sward  under  the  out- 
spreading trees  on  the  campus  in  that  mild 
climate  was  much  more  inviting?  Why  swel- 
ter in  the  hot,  unwholesome  air  of  a  low  log- 
hut,  when  a  cool,  bracing  atmosphere  circulated 
without?  Why  undress  at  night,  only  to  dress 
again  in  the  morning  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  same  garments?  I  thought  of  the  boy's 
objection  to  washing,  that  his  fiEtce  would  get 
dirty  again.  Do  not  many  of  our  expenses  and 
cares  arise  from  unnecessary  changes  in  civilized 
life?  Is  not  too  much  of  our  time  consumed  in 
a  routine  for  which  we  can  assign  no  valid 
reasons? 

Our  rules  at  the  mission,  however,  were  per- 
emptory, and  had  to  be  obeyed.  The  presence 
and  authority  of  one  of  the  teachers  was  needed 
at  first  to  induce  the  boys  to  strip  and  go  to 
bed.  The  whole  process  of  undressing,  sleeping, 
and  dressing  and  washing  in  the  morning  was 
carefully  explained  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter. 
One  tittle  fellow,  about  nine  years  old,  whom 
we  named  Nathan  Sexton,  for  an  erratical  old 
Presbyterian  preacher,  proved  more  stubborn 
and  wily  than  the  rest.  He  was  a  pure-blooded 
Choctaw,  and  about  as  sly  and  determinate  as 
could  be  imagined.  It  was  a  fall  week  before 
he  could  be  made  to  submit  to  the  bed.  He 
sullenly  yielded  to  get  in  bed  with  another  boy, 
but  after  I  left  the  room  he  would  crawl  out 
again,  put  on  his  pants,  and  stretch  himself  on 
the  floor  before  the  fire,  where  he  slept  till 
morning.  The  rod  had  to  be  resorted  to  at  last 
before  he  could  be  conquered. 

The  Indian's  sense  of  modesty,  and  of  the 
proprieties  of  civilized  life  in  dress,  is  very  de- 
ficient. They  are  always  provd  of  dress  as  an 
ornament,  but  have  to  learn  why  the  body 
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should  be  oppreased  with  clothing  at  all  times, 
etpeciaUy  when  the  weather  is  hot.  Among 
the  older  students  was  Monroe  Jaokson,  who 
not  unfirequently  indulged  in  liberties  which 
Amounted  to  insubordination.  His  spirit,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  insubordinsie.  When 
convicted  of  improprieties  he  always  affected 
ignorance,  and  with  an  amusing  undercurrent 
of  genuine  humor  he  would  immediately  set 
about  coiTecting  his  course.  Be  was  in  hci 
the  down  of  the  school,  and  while  his  dry  hn- 
mor  and  inimitable  drollery  had  much  of  rare 
merit  in  them,  they  often  came  in  the  way  of 
good  order.  He  was  a  stout-grown  young  man 
of  pure  Indian  blood,  not  dull  at  his  books,  fond 
of  sport,  and  full  of  wit  and  pranks.  One  pleas- 
ant Saturday  evening,  after  the  weekly  change 
of  clothing  had  been  distributed  among  the 
students,  I  took  a  short  horseback  ride,  accom- 
panied by  my  wife.  Jackson  had  demanded  a 
new  shirt  when  the  diskibution  was  made,  but 
had  been  overruled.  We  were  surprised  on  our 
return  to  the  mission  premises  by  seeing  him 
sporting  about  on  the  campus,  with  nothing  to 
cover  his  body  exoept  pantaloons,  his  red  back 
glistening  in  the  evening  sunli^t.  When  sum- 
moned to  the  office  to  give  an  account  for  his 
•immodest  behavior,  he  affected  not  to  have  in- 
tended any  misdemeanor,  and  hurried  off  with 
all  speed,  dodging  around  the  comers  with  lu- 
dicrous impetuosity  to  his  room,  where  he  put 
on  his  garment  and  resumed  his  place  in  the 
play.  Patches  on  his  garment  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  refusing  to  wear  it.  Mending  gar- 
ments is  a  civilized  invention  which  the  boys 
abhorred;  they  preferred  a  rent  to  a  patch  at 
any  time. 

We  had  an  unruly  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  fiarm, 
given  to  the  practice  of  running  away.  Jackson 
was  a  good  driver  when  he  had  a  mind  to  do  it, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  that  could  manage  this 
ungovernable  team.  He  had,  however,  to  be 
closely  watched,  otherwise  he  was  sure  to  cut 
up  some  caper  and  make  them  run  just  for  the 
fan  of  the  thing.  One  evening  he  was  drawing 
wood  up  the  bluff  out  of  the  river  bottom, 
when  I  took  occasion  to  watch  him  from  a  con- 
cealed place.  After  unloading  the  wagon  and 
turning  the  oxen  down  hill  he  used  every  means 
to  make  them  run.  He  and  the  oxen  being  of 
the  same  mind  his  plan  succeeded  well.  Away 
went  oxen  and  wagon  pell-mell  down  the  hiU 
and  across  the  clearing,  never  stopping  till  they 
plunged  headlong  over  the  bank  into  the  river. 
Meantime  Jackson  stood  on  the  hill  Uke  a 
statue,  never  moving  an  inch  or  uttering  a 
sound,  holding  his  whipstock  erect  in  one  hand 
with  the  other  arm  akimbo,  and  looking  on  as 
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if  in  stark  amassment.  The  whole  scene  was 
provoking  to  the  last  degree,  and  yet  it  was  so 
ludicrous  that  it  was  difficult  to  repress  laugh- 
ter. When  I  approached  him  he  turned  and, 
with  an  arch  look,  dryly  remarked,  "Run  off! 
want  drink !"  On  another  occasion  he  broke  a 
wagon  into  pieces,  and  lost  a  dressed  beef  in  the 
woods  some  distance  from  the  mission.  It  was 
difficult  to  fix  a  penalty  for  these  offenses,  the 
witnesses  being  wanting;  could  the  oxen  have 
spoken  they  might  have  told  a  tale.  To  have 
dismissed  him  as  driver  would  have  delighted 
him,  and  to  have  punished  him  by  giving  him 
more  than  his  regular  turns  at  it  might  result 
in  numerous  catastrophes.  An  Indian  not  only 
despises  to  drive  oxen,  but  utterly  refuses  to  do 
it  unless  he  is  pressed  to  the  service. 

At  work  the  boys  always  required  some  one 
to  attend  them,  otherwise  but  little  was  done. 
For  such  work  as  chopping,  grubbing,  and  hoe- 
ing they  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  dislike. 
To  them  it  was  menial;  they  had  seen  it  done 
only  by  squaws  and  slaves.  They  worked,  how- 
ever, because  it  was  required,  not  from  inclina- 
tion or  conviction  of  its  manliness.  The  teach- 
ers usually  set  them  the  example,  and  taught 
them  the  use  of  tools.  Yet  all  fears  might  be 
dismissed  as  to  any  one  injuring  himself  by 
hard  work.  Athletic  sports  were  their  delight, 
but  work  they  despised.  They  are  very  proud, 
and  the  drudgery  of  labor  is  disassociated  by 
them  from  dignity  and  manhood.  There  was 
one  branch  of  labor  at  the  mission  more  dis- 
tasteful to  them  than  all  others,  chiefly,  no 
doubt,  because  with  the  natives  it  is  performed 
by  the  squaws.  We  had  two  large  hominy 
blocks,  in  which  the  com  was  beaten  and  broken 
with  wooden  pestles.  It  required  two  to  each 
block,  and  four  stout  boys  were  required  to  put 
in  all  the  time  allotted  to  jrork  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand.  Hominy  was  the  chief  article  of 
food  with  UB.  The  male  branch  of  the  mission 
numbered  over  sixty  persons,  and  the  female 
school  had  thirty  pupils,  which  required  no  lit- 
tle amount  of  hominy.  Besides,  the  uncertainty 
of  navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River,  by  which 
means  our  flour  was  transported  to  us,  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  mills  in  Arkansas,  where  we 
obtained  our  corn-meal,  often  kft  us  with  noth- 
ing but  hominy  and  meat  to  subsist  on.  It  had 
been  our  custom  to  initiate  the  new-comers  of 
the  larger  size  into  the  mysteries  of  manual 
labor  by  putting  them  to  the  hominy  blocks, 
because  they  were  better  fitted  for  that  simple 
work  than  for  other  duties.  It  was  like  putting 
a  raw  apprentice  first  at  turning  the  grindstone, 
a  practice  common  among  mechanics.  The  most 
awkward  boys  were  also  assigned  more  £re- 
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qaenily  to  thia  work,  while  the  more  ingenious 
were  promoted  to  higher  branches  of  labor. 
This  policy,  however,  soon  began  to  work  mis- 
chief.  The  handlers  of  the  pestle  were  tanta- 
lized with  mortifying  epithets,  and  their  branch 
of  necessary  industry  was  brought  into  disre- 
pute. The  trouble  looked  serious,  and  threat* 
ened  insubordination.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  short  of  a  remodeling  of  the  entire 
working  corps  could  remedy  the  evil  This 
policy  was,  therefore,  determined  on.  Four  of 
the  oldest,  and  proudest,  and  most  influential 
young  men  of  the  school  were  selected  and 
taken  into  private  oouneeL  The  whole  matter 
was  explained,  and  the  necessity  of  order,  equal- 
ity, and  subordination  was  insisted  upon  as 
indispensable  to  the  government  of  the  school. 
Their  manhood  was  then  appealed  to,  and  their 
assistance  and  cooperation  was  asked  for  in  the 
new  measure.  Their  response  to  our  appeal 
was  noble  and  cordial.  These  four  young  men 
were  put  to  the  hominy  blocks  for  one  week, 
after  which  we  had  no  more  trouble  in  that 
direction. 

The  boys  employed  their  afternoons  on  Sat* 
ardays  in  hunting  and  fishing—chiefly  the 
former.  They  were  allowed  no  fire-arms,  but 
used  the  bow  and  arrow,  with  which  they  were 
well  supplied  by  their  own  ingenuity.  Any 
Indian  boy  can  make  a  bow,  and  take  game,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  uninitiated.  For  the  bow 
they  use  the  mulberry,  in  view  of  the  spring  in 
the  wood;  the  cord  is  made  of  raw  hide,  and  the 
arrows  are  of  reeds  or  cane.  They  are  wary 
and  stealthy  in  approaching  their  game,  and 
more  successful  with  their  simple  bows  than 
many  are  with  the  rifle.  Their  game  and  fish 
were  their  own,  and  were  roasted  by  them  at 
their  fires.  They  never  failed  to  have  abund- 
ance, for  they  seemed  to  eat  every  thing  that 
run  in  the  forest  except  snakes,  aij^even  these 
they  would  catch  alive  for  amusBient.  One 
Saturday  evening,  when  I  was  making  my  nine 
o'clock  tour  of  the  rooms,  I  noticed  the  carcass 
of  a  huge  skunk  roasting  before  a  blazing  fire. 
A  little  boy  named  James  Lewis,  who  was 
nearly  white  and  a  great  favorite  with  my  wife, 
was  an  inmate  of  the  room  where  the  roasting 
operation  was  going  on.  A  few  days  afterwaid 
Mrs.  G.  catechised  him  concerning  their  banquet. 
He  admitted  that  they  had  eaten  the  animal, 
tbat  he  had  partaken  of  it  himself,  that  it  was 
good,  but  seemed  to  feel  ashamed  when  he 
learned  that  white  people  did  not  eat  such  game. 
Besides  small  animals,  birds,  and  tortoises,  the 
boys  ate  .almost  every  variety  of  wild  berries, 
pods,  and  roots,  so  that  some  seasons  oi  the 
year   their  Saturdays  were  feast   days.    The 


peean  and  other  ddieious  nuts  also  abounded  in 
the  country  and  enriched  their  store. 

The  students  were  required  to  speak  the  En- 
glish language  altogether  in  conversation  at  the 
mission,  except  in  ease  of  sickness.  Each  lodg- 
ing-room had  a  captain  appointed  over  it,  who 
was  to  see  that  this  and  other  rules  were  ob- 
served, and  to  report  any  oases  of  insabordisa- 
tion  at  head-quarters.  This  rule  we  found  nec- 
essary in  order  to  &eilitate  and  hasten  the 
acquirement  of  the  English.  Like  all  other 
people  they  are  pertinaciously  attached  to  their 
vernacular.  All  our  rules  were  explained 
through  the  school  interpreter.  The  students 
were,  however,  allowed  to  read  the  few  books 
written  in  their  own  language,  which  consisted 
of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  a  small  hjrmn- 
book,  spelling,  and  a  few  simple  reading  lessons. 
These  translations  were  made  by  some  of  the 
older  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  who 
had  labored  among  the  tribe  before  they  emi- 
grated from  Mississippi.  The  English  alphabet 
is  used  in  these  tnoislations,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  other  tribe  except  the  Cherokees,  who 
have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  the  invention 
of  a  native.  The  largest  liberty  was  also  al- 
lowed in  the  use  of  the  native  language  in  re- 
ligious devotion,  singing,  prayer,  and  speaking 
in  class  meetings.  The  older  and  steadier  relig- 
ious students  were  appointed  class-leaders,  and 
authorized  to  hold  prayer  meetings  and  exhort 
several  times  during  the  week  in  their  rooms. 
Once  a  week  a  dass  meeting  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  missionaries,  at  which  the  members 
of  the  missionary  families  and  all  the  religious 
students  were  present.  The  native  convert  tiien 
spoke  to  his  leaderHhrough  an  interpreter,  and 
received  advice  from  him  through  the  same 
ehannel.  These  meetings  were  interesting  and 
inspiring  beyond  description.  To  see  these  boys 
and  young  men,  so  recently  from  the  forest  and 
from  paganism,  stand  up  and  talk  of  Jesus  and 
salvation  from  sin  through  faith  in  him,  the  big 
tears  of  gratitude  rdling  down  over  their  dusky 
dieeks,  was  enough  to  melt  and  move  the  hard- 
est heart.  And  then  to  hear  them,  in  the  trans- 
port of  their  rehgious  joy,  roll  off  their  harmo- 
nious numbers  in  Choctaw  song,  made  it  difficult 
to  repress  the  shout  of  triumph.  Their  relig- 
ious emotions  were  neither  superficial  nor  tran- 
sient, but  deep,  thorough,  and  abiding.  Occa- 
sionally John  Page,  an  educated  native  preacher, 
would  hold  meetings  among  the  students, 
preaching,  exhorting,  leading  prayer  meetings 
and  class  with  evident  effeot  On  such 'occa- 
sions the  white  missionaries  were  spectators, 
but  not  always  silent  ones;  for  who  oould 
maintain,  silence  when  the  work  of  grace  was 
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progretnng  Mnong  the  joung  nMa  of  »  pagan 
tribe? 

Jolm  M'Intosh,  our  first  interpreter  for  the 
achool  and  in  oar  religious  meetings,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  students.  He  was  a  large,  ath- 
letic young  man,  of  noble  bearing,  mild  temper, 
and  sweet  and  quiet  spirit.  He  had  some  affin* 
ities  of  blood  to  the  Ghickasaws,  but  waa  more 
than  half  white.  He  was  deeply  pious,  ami  was 
never  known  to  transgress  a  rule  of  the  school 
knowingly.  However  valuable  his  services  were 
to  the  school,  we  felt  that  his  usefulness  could 
he  extended  by  laboring  at  large  in  tlie  nation. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  put  on  a  circuit 
where  he  sueeeeded  well,  and  was  faithful  whoi 
last  heard  from.  His  manly  bearing,  sound 
judgment,  and  deliberate  caution  eminently  fit- 
ted him  for  a  leader,  and  commanded  respect 
wherever  he  went.  Though  not  brilliant  nor 
eloquent,  yet  his  mental  strength  and  attain- 
ments insured  attention  and  respect. 

His  successor  as  interpreter  was  John  Wil- 
kins,  named  after  a  venerable  layman  in  the 
Church  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He  was  a 
lull-blooded  Choctaw,  small  in  stature  but  sym- 
metrical in  form,  lithe  and  active.  He  was  a 
faithftd  student,  a  little  above  medium  in  his 
progress,  sprightly  and  somewhat  brilliant,  and 
eloquent  in  speech.  He  was  pious,  a  class- 
leader,  and  a  moet  charming  singer.  He  loved 
to  read  aloud,  both  in  his  own  language  and  the 
English,  was  f6nd  of  making  speeches,  and  cul- 
tivated modulation,  emphasis,  and  other  general 
principles  of  oratory.  He  was  a  center  of  at- 
traction at  the  mission,  gathering  around  him 
groups  of  the  boys  who  loved  and  admired  him, 
and  his  room  was  generally  vocal  with  the 
sound  of  song,  reading,  and  prayer.  He  had 
but  little  taste  for  play,  and  while  othcors  were 
at  their  sports  he  was  in  his  room  occupied 
with  his  favorite  studies,  or  with  book  in  hand 
was  wandering  in  the  woods.  Shortly  after  I 
left  the  mission  he,  too,  started  out  in  the  min- 
istry. These  young  men  were  both  poor,  and 
practiced  the  strictest  economy  and  self-denial, 
having  nothing  but  their  annuities  «f  a  few 
dollars.  M'Intosh  was  accustomed  to  walk 
sixty  miles  between  the  mission  and  his  home' 
near  Red  River  without  eating  a  meal,  sleeping 
in  the  woods  at  night. 

Ashley  Burns,  a  pure-blooded  Choctaw,  was 
also  one  of  our  class-leaders.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  moet  pious  members  of  the  school, 
and  no  doubt  was,  but  there  was  a  certain  sly- 
ness «nd  reserve  in  his  manner  which  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  His  religions  character, 
however,  afterward  passed  under  a  dood  in 
eonaequence  of  an  immorality  which  took  every 


body  by  surprise;  but  he  arose  to  eminenoe  in 
his  nation,  and  when  last  heard  from  he  ooca- 
pied  the  bench  of  Chief  Justice. 

Hiram  R.  Pitohlyn,  nephew  of  the  distin- 
guished diief  and  United  States  interpreter, 
C(^  Peter  P.  Pitchlyn,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
students  of  the  school  He  was  so  near  white 
that  an  unpracticed  eye  would  not  detect  the 
Indian  in  his  blood;  his  features,  however,  were 
purely  Indian,  and  he  spoke  the  language  fiu* 
ently.  He  was  allied  by  blood  both  to  the 
Ghootaws  and  Ghickasaws,  and  drew  annuities 
from  both  tribes.  He  was  wealthy,  and  had 
his  property  under  his  own  control,  according 
to  Indian  custom,  though  he  was  yet  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  his 
wealth,  he  wae  an  orderly  and  faithful  student, 
laboring  and  dressing  like  his  fellows,  exc^t  on 
the  Sabbath  and  when  he  visited,  at  which 
times  he  claimed  the  right  to  appear  in  a  style 
becoming  his  means.  I  was  indebted  to  his 
manly  influence  more  than  once  for  the  good 
discipline  of  the  school.  His  wealth  and  noble 
£unily  connection  gave  him  a  prominence  in  the 
school  which,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  did 
not  abuse.  His  uncle,  an  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  gentleman,  frequently  visited  the  mis- 
sion, gave  his  nephew  good  advice,  and  exerted 
a  happy  influence  in  favor  of  education  tiirough- 
out  ^e  tribe.  I  had  no  warmer  friend,  nor 
more  tractable  student  at  the  mission  than  Mr. 
Pitchlyn.  The  superintendent,  however,  did 
not  succeed  so  well  with  him.  Undertaking  to 
brow-beat  and  humiliate  him,  Pitohlyn's  blood 
became  aroused,  and  an  alienation  ensued  which 
came  well-nigh  ending  tragically.  He  afterward 
went  to  the  States  and  entered  the  Indiana 
Asbury  University.  He  then  attended  medica] 
lectures  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  gradu- 
ated with  honor  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Dr. 
Pitchlyn  married  a  Miss  Morrow,  of  Greenoastle, 
Indiana,  aiM  in  consequence  of  this  alliance  did 
not  return  as  a  resident  to  his  people.  He  has 
an  interesting  family  and  an  eiztensive  practice 
as  a  physician. 

Solomon  Noah  was  one  of  our  most  orderly 
students  and  a  class-leader.  He  was  a  stout 
Choctaw,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  less  apt  in 
study  than  some  others,  indistinct  in  his  enun- 
ciation of  the  English,  but  a  young  man  of  deep 
sincerity,  high  conscientiousness,  and  sterling 
integrity.  In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and 
hope  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  pneu- 
monia and  died. 

The  first  death  we  had  among  the  students 
after  my  arrival,  and  I  think  the  third  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  was  Moses  Port^.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  six  students  present  at  the 
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opening  of  the  school  at  its  first  session,  then 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  began  in  the 
alphabet,  but  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  that  in  three  weeks  he  was  able  to  read 
in  the  New  Testament  in  a  Sunday  school  class. 
He  embraced  religion,  was  baptized,  and  united 
with  the  Church  during  the  first  session  of  the 
school.  Moses  was  an  orphan,  and  had  no  one 
to  care  for  him  except  his  new  Mends,  the  mis- 
sionaries. During  the  vacation,  when  the  other 
students  visited  their  homes  and  friends,  he 
begged  to  remain  at  the  mission,  stating  with 
touching  modesty  that  he  had  no  home  to  go 
to.  His  case  was  an  affecting  one,  and  of  course 
his  request  was  granted.  He  was  a  full-blooded 
Indian,  of  slender  proportions  and  delicate 
health,  afflicted  with  scrofula  and  predisposed 
to  pulmonary  consumption.  His  disposition 
was  quiet  and  retired,  his  integrity  unswerving, 
and  his  piety  genuine.  At  last  his  health  en- 
tirely gave  way;  having  been  attacked  with 
pneumonia  his  feeble  constitution  w^  unable 
to  rally,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  care. 
In  his  sick  room  we  were  accustomed  to  hold 
evening  prayer  meetings,  and  though  he  was 
unable  to  sit  up,  yet  he  joined  in  the  devotions, 
clasping  his  hands  and  uttering  audible  re- 
sponses. He  greatly  enjoyed  the  meetings,  and 
importuned  those  who  watched  with  him  to  sing 
and  pray  by  night  and  by  day.  His  spirit  was 
exultant,  and  he  was  inexpressibly  happy  in 
Qod.  The  name  of  Jesus  was  continually  on 
his  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  emphasis  with  which 
he  uttered  that  adorable  name  long  lingered  in 
my  ear.  His  attendant  one  day  hastened  to 
my  room  with  the  message  that  Moses  wished 
to  see  me.  On  reaching  his  room  it  became 
evident  that  he  was  near  his  end.  Nor  wjm  hd 
ignorant  of  his  situation.  He  thanked-  ua  for 
our  kindness;  thanked  God  for  sending  the  mis- 
sionaries among  his  people;  said  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  die,  and  that  he  ^as  going  to 
hjBaven  where  Jesus  is.  He  gave  directions  for 
the  disposal  of  his  little  efi^ts,  consisting  of  a 
few  extra  garments  and  books,  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  annuities^  and  three  dollars 
and  a  half  in  money.  He  then  reached  out  his 
emaciated  hand  and  bade  us  farewell  one  by  one. 
Then  composing  himself  he  said,  "Now  I  am 
ready,  all  ia  right  /"  These  were  his  last  words. 
He  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  his  features 
became  placid  in  death.  Missionaries  and  their 
families,  students,  and  servants  were  present  to 
see  the  amiable  youth  die.  All  loved  him,  and 
white,  red,  and  blaak  facea  bent  ov^r  hm  in 
tears.  Thus  died  this  nobl»  Choctaw  youth,  so 
recently  rescued  from  pa^aism-^-died  in  the 
Christian  faith. 


The  school  and  all  work  on  the  premises  were 
suspended,  and  a  deep  and  solemn  impression 
prevailed  among  all.  We  had  at  the  time  no 
mechanic  at  the  mission.  I  took  Monroe  Jack- 
son with  me  to  the  guard-house,  which  we  had 
converted  into  a  shop,  and  we  made  Moses  a 
plain  coffin,  the  first  and  the  last  I  ever  made. 
The  next  day  the  solemn  toll  of  the  campus 
bell  summoned  the  students  to  the  room  of 
death,  an  orderly  procession  was  formed,  and 
the  remains  of  Moses  Porter  were  borne  to  their 
last  resting  place.  East  of  the  mission  was  in- 
closed a  small  burying-ground.  A  few  Indian 
graves  had  been  made  there  long  before.  Sol- 
diers from  the  garrison  had  been  buried  by  their 
side.  We  laid  Moses  near  the  root  of  a  young 
cottonwood-tree,  and  the  burial  service  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  read,  where 
peihaps  the  pagan  burial  rites  of  the  wild  In- 
dian had  been  performed  long  before.  Should 
fortune  ever  bring  me  near  that  spot  again,  it 
will  be  sweet  to  drop  another  tear  to  the  mem- 
ory of  BO  interesting  a  youth  on  the  grave  of 
Moses  Porter. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  mission  was 
indeed  at  the  time  very  satisfactory,  and  many 
things  conspired  to  make  the  field  of  labor  in- 
teresting to  a  Christian.  The  students  were 
sprightly  and  ambitious  of  excelling  in  every 
laudable  and  noble  attainment;  their  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness  were  equal  to  any  class  of 
students  of  the  same  number.  Only  occasion- 
ally was  one  taciturn  and  stubborn.  They  loved 
to  practice  what  they  had  learned,  and  to  plume 
their  wings  for  flight  every  now  and  then  in 
true  sopbomoric  style,  just  to  test  their  ability 
and  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  foretaste  of  future 
eminence.  To  sally  out  of  a  pleasant  evening 
and  pace  the  broad  area  between  the  dormito- 
ries of  the  students,  or  wander  over  the  grassy 
blu£f  was  a  delightful  privilege.  It  seemed  like 
enchanted  ground.  All  around  the  romantic 
spot  the  deep,  wild  solitudes  of  the  forest  were 
unbroken,  but  here  all  was  life  and  delight 
Every  room  was  vocal,  some  reading,  others 
singing,  »nd  others  reciting,  English  and  Choc- 
taw, songs  and  orations,  reminding  one  of  camp 
meeting  scenes.  Not  unfrequently  was  the 
voice  of  prayer  mingled  with  the  evening  cho- 
rus. Often  have  I  stood  of  a  dark  night  near 
the  cedar  grove  on  the  promontory  and  listened 
to  the  religious  student  making  hi?  orisons  to 
the  great  Cheho<k  in  the  musical  numbers  of 
his  vernacular.  No  embargo  was  laid  on  his 
native  tongue  in  prayer,  and  right  well  did  he 
evjoy  and  improve  the  privilege. 

Oooasionally  our  operations  were  disturbed 
bf  excursions  from  the  Cherokees  across  the 
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river<  Sometimes  we  were  alanned  by  warlike 
demonstrations  among  them.  They  had  many 
party  fends  and  murders;  and  thon^  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Ghoctaws  were  amicable,  yet  in 
their  forays  no  one  was  secore  from  mischief. 
In  the  main,  howeyer,  they  proved  to  be  good 
neighbors. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  Indians  abont  a 
mile  from  the  river,  immediately  opposite  our 
mission.  One  night  about  9  o'clock  a  fat,  pursy 
Cherokee,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  came  run- 
ning up  the  bluff  almost  out  of  breath.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  about  eight 
years  old.  He  implored  protection.  His  story 
was,  that  a  dbmpany  of  Star  Boys  had  made  a 
descent  upon  the  settlement;  that  they  were 
murdering  all  the  Old  Settler  party;  that  he 
made  his  escape  from  his  house,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  behind,  except  the  little  giri 
who  had  followed  him.  He  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  his  whole  family  was  mtu*dered,  as 
he  had  heard  as  many  as  thirty  shots  at  his 
house  after  leaving  it.  He  had  seized  a  skiff 
and  crossed  over  the  river  for  safety*  The  giri 
seemed  but  little  agitated.  The  students  gath- 
ered about  us  with  evident  concern;  they  had 
heard  the  reports  of  fire-arms  several  times  dur- 
ing the  evening,  and  it  was  clear  that  if  the 
depredators  got  track  of  a  fugitive  they  would 
pursue  him;  and  if  found  on  our  premises  seii- 
ous  consequences  might  follow  to  ns.  But, 
then,  how  could  we  turn  a  man  and  child  away 
from  our  doors  in  the  night  who  had  fled  there 
for  protection?  We  spread  him  a  few  blankets 
in  the  school-room,  and  he  lay  down  with  his 
daughter  to  rest.  I  think  that  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  he  lay  down  he  was  fast  asleep 
and  snoring  lustily,  so  easy  are  the  sympathies 
of  savages.  Sleeping  thus  with  the  idea  of  a 
murdered  family  fresh  in  his  mind  seems  incred- 
ible, but  such  was  the  fact  nevertheless,  and 
subsequent  information  proved  that  his  story 
was  true.  We  instituted  a  strict  watch,  throw- 
ing out  sentinels  after  the  fashion  of  pickets  on 
different  approaches  from  the  river  to  the  bluff. 
My  lot  was  to  guard  the  refugee,  for  he  was 
not  free  from  suspicion.  He  might  be  a  spy 
meditating  some  mischief,  and  his  accomplices 
might  be  concealed  in  the  forests  around,  his 
whole  story  being  feigned  in  order  to  remove 
suspicion.  But  all  our  suspicions  and  precau- 
tions proved  to  be  unnecessary.  We  gave  our 
neighbor  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and 
started  him  on  his  journey  to  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Smith  with  a  note  to  Gen.  Arbuckle,  then 
in  command  of  the  Fort.  Such  was  the  "speck 
of  war"  which  at  that  time  disturbed  our  mis- 
sion. 
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0,  THB  wind  blew  fieroe  and  loud, 
Not  a  star  looked  from  th^  doad, 
And  the  taow  lay  like  a  shroud 

On  the  cold  and  ihivering  earth; 
And  the  tall  trees  bowed  that  night 
To  the  itorm-fiend's  wrathful  might 
At  he  roared  the  mad  delight 

Of  his  savage  mirth. 

It  WM  dark,  and  sad,  and  drear, 
Like  a  pall  upon  a  bier, 
For  no  kindly  star  wta  near 

The  traveler's  path  to  light; 
And  I  waited  long  in  vain 
With  my  cheek  ag^nst  the  pane 
For  the  morn  to  oome  again 

To  that  dark,  sad  night 

Now  the  wind  swept  with  a  sigh, 

And  a  shiver,  and  a  cry, 

Through  the  tree-boughs  bare  and  dry, 

That  beside  my  window  ware; 
And  it  kissed  the  brown,  dead  leaves 
In  the  Autnmn'a  orown  of  sheaves, 
With  a  vail  like  one  who  griaves 

O'er  an  early  grave. 

And  it  sobbed  above  the  tomb 
Of  the  old  year's  buried  bloom 
Mourning  o'er  the  early  doom 

Of  the  Summer's  pale,  dead  flowers ; 
And  I  listened  to  its  moan. 
Half  a  sigh  and  half  a  groan. 
Till  my  soul  seemed  all  alone 

In  tiiose  dark,  wild  hours. 

And  I  dasped  my  hands  and  wept. 
While  those  around  me  slept, 
And  the  slow  hours  onward  cr^ 

With  their  solemn,  dirge-Uke  chime; 
For  the  joys  I  prised  of  old, 
When  the  days  and  hours  were  gold-^ 
Thsy  are  slequng  in  the  fold 

Of  the  olden  time. 

Then  the  storm-fiend  hurried  by, 
And  his  wild  laugh  rung  on  high 
As  his  pinions  swept  the  sky. 

Bustling  down  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  I  cried,  "  0  storm  and  night. 
Ye  are  lovely  in  your  might, 
As  if  the  skies  were  bright 

With  the  Summer's  (f^owl 

Ye  are  lovely  as  of  yore. 

In  the  years  that  come  no  more. 

When  I  loved  to  hear  the  roar 

Of  your  wild  and  stormy  voice; 
And  my  heart  shall  hear  its  pain 
In  your  proud,  imperious  reign. 
Till  the  morning  oomes  again 

And  bids  it  x^oioa." 
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BOOXLOV& 


BT   V.    H.    TBITABLB. 


"  A  LAS  I  where  is  haman  nature  bo  weak  as 
■J^  in  a  bookstore  I"  exclaims  Beecher  in 
one  of  his  star  papers.  He  adds:  "How  easily 
one  may  distinguish  a  genuine  lover  of  books 
from  the  worldly  man  I  With  what  subdued  and 
yet  glowing  enthusiasm  does  he  gaze  upon  the 
costly  front  of  a  thousand  embattled  volumes  I 
How  gently  he  draws  them  down,  as  if  they 
were  little  children!  how  tenderly  he  handles 
them  I  He  peers  at  the  title-page,  at  the  text, 
or  the  notes  with  the  nicety  of  a  bird  examin- 
ing a  flower.  He  studies  the  binding,  the 
leather — Russia,  English  calf,  morocco— the 
lettering,  the  gilding,  the  edging,  the  hinge  of 
the  cover  I  He  opens  it  and  shuts  it,  he  holds 
it  off  and  brings  it  nigh.  It  suffuses  his  whole 
body  with  book  magnetism." 

Truly  a  magnetism  of  bewildering  influ- 
ences— a  magnetism  whose  attraction  how  shall 
we  resist?  How  shall  we  turn  away  from 
the  charmed  ranks  of  volumes  that  appeal  to 
us  from  the  shelves?  Each  lettet  of  the  title 
which  we  read  is  like  a  mute,  persuading, 
imploring  eye.  It  becomes  a  half-reproachful 
eye  if  we  think  of  turning  away.  Who  shall 
give  us  power  to  walk  firmly  from  a  book- 
store? How  shall  one  leave  that  precinct  of 
enchantment  without  casting  a  "longing,  lin- 
gering look  behind?"  And  when  one  has  torn 
himself  away,  how  shall  he  dispel  the  visions 
that  haunt  him  for  days  and  days,  and  in 
dreams  for  many  nights,  visions  of  long  rows 
of  books  that  he  loves  and  hopes  for  "when 
his  ship  comes  home  from  sea?"  "  Yes,"  some- 
times he  says  cheerily, 

'**I  can  have  then  all  I  need. 
Prints  to  look  at,  books  to  read.' " 

Ah,  most  uncertain  then  I  Alas,  slow-sailing 
ships  1  Sometimes  dejected,  the  book -lover  sits 
viewing  his  own  meager  library,  and  he  says, 
"This  is  the  harbor  in  which  my  first  ship 
shall  cast  anchor  when  she  comes  I"  But  as  he 
looks  out  over  the  great  barren  ocean  and  sees 
no  sail  even  in  the  distance,  his  heart  &ils  him, 
and  he  is  almost  ready  to  weep. 

What  poor,  striving  philomath  has  not  tried 
to  hush  the  clamor  of  his  craving  intellect  and 
fancy  with  fair  promises  of  future  feasts?  Did 
you  never  select  from  those  most  tantalizing 
catalogues  of  described  books  the  titles  of  the 
precious  volumes  yon  oovet?  Did  you  never, 
in  imagination,  see  these  volumes  neatly  ar- 
ranged on  your  own  shelves?    Have  you  not 


taken  these  volumes  one  by  one  in  your  hand, 
written  your  own  name  in  them,  beheld  them 
with  a  kind  of  rapture,  saying,  "  They  are  my 
books,  all  mine?" 

It  is  a  thrilling,  living  love,  book  love. 
Good  books  never  weary  us,  never  doy.  We 
ever,  with  renewed  pleasure,  return  to  them. 
We  collect  them  around  us,  and  feel  a  kind  of 
peacefril  security.  We  commune  with  them  as 
with  sympathetic  friends.  Each  volume  is  in- 
vested with  an  originality  that  is  like  person- 
ality. Each  has  its  peculiar  associations.  Books 
to  be  devotedly  loved  must  be  perused  many 
times.  We  must  minutely  acquaint  ouradves 
with  them.  Looking  over  a  fkvorite  book  is 
like  visiting  some  spot  whose  memory  ia  dear 
to  us.  With  what  a  joy  we  trace  familiar 
paths  our  feet  have  trod  in  happy  days!  How 
fondly  we  loiter  beneath  the  trees  we  knew  of 
yore;  how  gladly  linger  near  the  haunts  of 
youth!  With  interest  similar  to  this  we  turn 
the  leaves  of  longest-cherished  books.  Each 
page  and  almost  every  line  has  its  suggestions. 
Here  is  a  passage  that  we  hung  over  with 
rapt  enthusiasm.  Here  is  a  pencil-mark  that 
we  made  at  such  a  time,  and  here  a  line  that 
woke  a  new  aspiration  in  our  mind.  Here  is  a 
chapter  a  fHend  read  aloud  when  we  were  sick, 
and  here  a  sentence  whose  cadence  started  tears. 

With  what  reluctance  do  we  part  with  an 
old  book  I  No  new  edition  of  the  same  can 
tempt  us  to  give  it  up.  Aladdin's  lamp  was 
once  bartered  for  a  brighter,  newer  one,  but 
the  bright,  new  lamp  had  not  the  magic  power 
of  the  old. 

What  a  sore  privation  poor  Roscoe  must 
have  felt  when  he  sacrificed  his  library  I  How 
sharp  the  pang  he  must  have  experienced  in 
parting  with  those 

"  Loved  Msoeiates,  ohiefo  of  elder  arts, 
Teaohers  of  wisdom,  who  could  once  beguile 
The  tedious  hours  and  lighten  every  toil  t" 

Petrarch  is  said  to  have  drooped  in  despond- 
ency when  deprived  for  a  short  time  of  his 
accustomed  intercourse  with  books,  a  return  to 
which  alone  could  restore  his  health  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

Channing  speaks  of  books  as  friends  and 
companions,  and  rejoices  that  through  them  we 
may  hold  converse  with  the  wisest  and  best  of 
all  ages.  Truly  do  they  minister  to  us  in  all 
our  moods.  They  are  welcome  in  our  hours  of 
gayety  as  well  as  our  hours  of  gloom.  They 
satisfy  our  intellectual  cravings  and  nourish 
our  moral  and  social  natures.  They  fortify  the 
mind  with  facts  and  decorate  it  with  fancies. 
They  point  out  our  faults  in  so  gentle  a  way 
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that  we  can  not  feel  offended.  They  attraoi  ns 
to  virtue  by  most  loving  persuasion. 

The  book-lover  is  never  lonesome.  He  may 
truisport  himself  at  will  to  any  part  of  the 
worid;  he  may  live  in  any  time.  All  history 
is  his;  he  is  never  alone.  Shakspeare  utters 
to  him  sublimest  words;  Virgil,  and  Dante,  and 
Milton  come  and  sing  to  him.  Newton's  genius 
shines  around  him,  or  Humboldt  discourses  to 
him  of  the  universe.  If  his  imagination  would 
revri  among  ideal  things,  Scott  shows  the 
meandeiings  of  the  wonderful  stream  of  Ro- 
mance, or  Dickens  leads  him  through  Fiction's 
most  enchanting  fields. 

Thftnk  God  for  the  world  of  books,  the  micro- 
cosm to  which  we  fly  from  the  bustle,  noise, 
and  discord  of  this  busy  life  I  Thanks  iar  this 
bttle  world  of  harmony  and  peace  I 

THEOUGH  A  BOOK. 

My  first  hour  at  home  after  the  long  Sum- 
mer vacation  was  spent  in  joyous  communion 
with  my  books.  It  was  like  an  interview  with 
best  friends.  One  or  two  good  old  volumes  I 
actually  kissed,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  servant  girl,  who  happened  to  peep  in.  I 
frequently  sit  for  hours  together  in  the  midst 
of  my  books,  a  passive  recipient  of  their  de- 
lightfol  influence.  One  often  feels  a  sense  of 
desire  to  read,  but  can  not  decide  what  book 
to  select.  You  dip  a  little  into  this  tale  or  that 
poem,  this  essay  or  that  sermon,  and,  though 
pleased  with  all,  you  are  not  absorbed  by  any. 
At  last  some  happy  sentence  holds  you  like 
magnetisBL  You  read  and  read;  the  book  flows 
through,  your  happy  mind  like  streams  through 
fiekis,  like  winds  through  woods.  You  take  no 
note  of  time.  You  hear  no  ticking  watch  nor 
striking  elo<^,  no  crackling  fire  nor  gusty  wind. 
Does  the  door-bell  startle  you  with  importunate 
tinkle?  "Indeed,  Sally,  I'm  not  in;  no,  no, 
I  'm  not  in,  have  n't  been  in,  won't  be  in 
to-night,"  and  your  eyes  fall  on  the  page  again 
and  rapidly  follow  the  magic  lines  from  left  to 
right,  firom  left  to  right,  like  the  weaver's  shut- 
tle, swift  but  silent.  Sally  says,  ''Come  to 
tea."  You  remember  what  Byron  said  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  his  wife  called  to  tea. 
See  Byron's  Journal.  Nevertheless,  for  wife's 
sake,  you  run  down  to  the  table,  step  on  the 
cat  in  your  haste,  sit  down  abstractedly,  swal- 
low year  tea  so  hot  that  it  bums  your  mouth, 
and  huny  back  to  the  library.  At  last  you 
get  through  the  book,  and  read  "the  end"  as 
you  would  peruse  an  epitaph.  No,  my  simile 
is  not  perfect.  Indeed,  what  is  so  difficult  to 
describe  as  the  sensation  felt  in  finishing  the 
first  reading  of  an  entertaining  book  1    I  may 


liken  the  sensation  to  that  of  a  person  who 
has  been  taking  a  delightful  boat-ride.  At 
length  he  drifts  to  the  shore  and  jumps  out; 
but,  looking  for  the  boat,  he  is  disappointed  to 
find  it  gone.  How  he  longs  to  finish  his  ride  I 
but  how  powerless  he  is  I  Sam  Weller  said 
the  art  of  writing  a  love-letter  is  to  make  the 
recipient  wish  there  was  more  of  it.  This  is 
the  art  of  book-making,  too. 

How  we  wish  to  continue  some  books  I  We 
do  continue  them  in  our  own  way,  creating  vol- 
umes and  volumes  of  thought  out  of  what  has 
been  suggested  in  the  printed  words.  The  au- 
thors feel  a  loathness  to  finish  their  best  books. 
How  fondly  Dickens  lingered  on  the  last  pages 
of  Oliver  Twist,  weaving  his  words  of  parting 
into  poetry  I  You  would  believe  tears  spotted 
those  pages. 

There  must  be  an  agony  in  severing  the 
strong,  sympathetic  cord  of  thought  and  emotion 
that  binds  the  author  to  his  creations.  How 
men  love  the  creatures  of  their  brain  I  They 
were  originated  with  the  keenest  delight. 
Longfellow  calls  it  the  "rapture  of  creating."* 
Lamartine  calls  it  "a  desperate  but  delightful 
struggle."  No  wonder  that  authors  love  their 
writings  even  as  the  ofispring  of  their  own 
blood.  'T  were  little  more  agony  to  the  parent 
to  see  his  child  a  subject  to  the  surgeon's  knife 
than  to  the  author  to  behold  his  poem  bleeding 
'neath  the  critic's  pen. 

Some  books  get  us  through  them  easily,  im- 
perceptibly, as  a  steamboat  lands  us  while  we 
are  asleep.  There  are  others  that  leave  us  sud- 
denly, unexpectedly  in  inextricable  places,  like 
an  express  train  at  a  western  terminus.  One 
comes  firom  reading  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  as 
from  a  grand,  palace  of  music,  and  wonder,  and 
splendor;  sounds  reverberate  in  his  ears,  tumult 
disturbs  his  mind,  and  solemn  ms^ificence 
hovers  around  him  long. 

Some  books  surfeit.  We  rise  from  them  as 
from  a  great  reception-dinner,  with  many  tastes 
in  our  mouths,  but  no  appetite  will  ever  come 
again.  Other  books  are  like  Hoetetter's  bit- 
ters, only  good  to  tone  the  stomach.  There  is 
no  "through"  to  certain  authors.  Emerson's 
works  are  circles.  As  well  begin  at  the  middle 
as  at  either  end.  A  few  books  won't  let  you 
stay  through  them.  The  conclusion  invites  to 
the  prefiftce,  and  that  entices  you  to  Chapter  I, 
and  so  you  read  and  re-read,  as  visitors  at  a 
fair  go  in  and  out  of  Floral  Hall. 

*  Longfellow  took  this  Bentiment  from  Niebahr. 
"  He  who  calls  departed  sges  back  sgain  into  being," 
says  the  historian,  "enjoys  a  bliss  like  that  of  ore* 
ating."— EniTOB. 
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UBBLTR  8CD00L  LFFERATinKB-m  OBJEOT 
AHD  PHII080PHT. 


•T   K^T. 


r.    AMOBIWl. 


THE  inquiry,  What  do  we  wish  to  effect  by 
Sabbath  school  literature?  can  be  briefly 
and  compendiously  answered.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  great  end  of  ail  Sabbath  school  effort  is 
this:  The  cultivating  and  preparing  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit  for  the  service  of  Qod.  Whatever 
does  not  tend  to  this  is  wrong;  whatever  does 
is  right.  The  impartation  of  knowledge,  the 
giving  of  pleasure,  the  inculcation  of  principle, 
or  the  enforcing  of  exhortation,  is  good  or 
otherwise,  just  in  proportion  as  it  aids  or  hin- 
ders in  securing  this  result.  Every  child  that 
enters  the  Sabbath  school  is  to  be  led  to  Christ, 
to  be  trained  for  heaven ;  and  this  not  alone 
by  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  not  simply  by  the  exercises  of  the 
school-room  and  by  enforcing  Scripture  truth 
in  the  weekly  lessons,  but  by  the  teachings  of 
the  library  as  well.  A  Christian  man  has  no 
more  right  to  pen  a  questionable  book,  or  a 
book  of  questionable  religious  influence  for  the 
Sabbath  school  library  than  he  has  to  teach 
doubtful  lessons  to  his  class,  or  to  have  ques- 
tionable moral  influences  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  little  ones  who  listen  to  his  oral 
instructions  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  What- 
ever, then,  may  be  the  specific  character  of  a 
book,  however  it  may  boast  of  innocence  or 
negative  goodness,  unless  it  be  positively  for 
Christ,  unless  in  its  perusal  the  soul  of  the 
child  shall  be  quickened  in  its  desires Jor  truth 
and  godliness,  unless  it  have  power  to  move 
the  spirit  heavenward,  its  place  is  not  in  the 
library  of  the  Sabbath  school.  The  great  work 
of  the  Sabbath  school  is  to  make  CTirisUana, 
and  the  influence  of  its  every  element  and 
power  should  harmonise  in  this. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  position  would 
exclude  from  our  Sunday  school  libraries  all 
works  of  history,  geography,  travels,  etc.,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  to  the  con- 
trary. All  such  works  are  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  written  Word,  and  aid 
greatly  in  a  true  analysis  of  the  human  heart, 
and  consequently  are  helps  in  the  culturing  of 
the  soul  for  heaven,  and  hence  are  not  only 
admissible  but  highly  essential. 

This,  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  real  object  of 
Sabbath  school  literature;  namely,  the  training 
of  immortal  souls  for  heaven.  And  may  we 
not  well  pause  here,  and  look  for  a  brief 
moment  at  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of^ihis 
work?     What  shall   be  the   future  of  those 


teeming  millions  of  deathless  spirits  which  are 
flashing  out  through  the  bright  eyes,  which 
look  eagerly  up  into  the  £aces  of  Christian 
teachers  fix>m  Sabbath  to  Sabbath?  Shall  they 
enter  from  the  garden  of  childish  delighta  when 
now  they  are  playing  amid  flowering  beauties, 
and  singing  birds,  and  dancing  rivulets;  into 
the  highway  of  holiness  and  truth,  where  every 
step  will  serve  to  brighten  and  mature  the 
innocent  delights  and  joys  of  childhood,  just  as 
Summer  matures  the  little  green  bud  into  the 
fragrant  flower,  or  Autumn  the  flower  into  the 
glorious  harvest  of  perfected  fruit?  or  shall 
they  tread  that  other  way,  which  shuts  out 
forever  all  the  joys  that  gild  the  horizon  of 
life's  holy  morning,  and  leads  through  passing 
days,  and  gathering  weeks,  and  circling  years 
down  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gulf  of  endlesa 
woe?  Who  shall,  who  must,  answer  these 
questions?  Shall  not  they  who  are  culturing 
these  deathless  spirits?  Is  not  this  in  strict 
accordance  with  God's  Word?  What  a  work, 
then,  is  before  the  teacher  of  childhood!  How 
great,  how  sublime!  With  what  a  sense  of 
responsibility  ought  that  man  to  enter  upon  his 
work  who  attempts  to  aid  in  preparing  the 
literature,  the  mental  food,  for  these  hungry 
spirits  I 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for 
our  consideration : 

1.  What  kind  of  books  vnU  best  secure  the 
cUtention  of  children  f 

2.  Chn  such  books  as  care  adapted  to  please, 
and  therefore  to  secure  ike  aUention  of  the 
ycwnjg^  be  made  best  to  subserve  the  acknowl- 
edged end  of  Sahbath  school  effort;  namely, 
leading  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold  into  the 
green  pastures  of  spiritual  life,  or  winning 
them  back  to  the  great  and  good  Shepherd, 
if,  unhappily,  they  have  strayed  away  from 
him? 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  every 
one  knows  that  books  to  please  children  must 
abound  in  illustration,  in  incident,  in  story. 
They  must  gush  with  love,  must  ring  with 
laughter,  must  melt  with  tenderness,  must 
sing  with  joy,  or  weep  with  sorrow.  In  a 
word,  they  must  become  living  things  in  the 
hands  of  the  child.  That  little  boy  who  rides 
a  stick  for  a  horse,  or  who  heats,  and  hammers^ 
and  turns,  and  sharpens  his  make-believe  horse- 
shoe, and  then  nails  it  te^  the  heel  of  his  little 
play-fellow  with  a  stick,  must  have  something 
that  his  fancy  can  invest  with  life  to  satisfy 
him.  And  that  little  girl,  too,  who  sits  folding 
so  tenderly  her  baby  doll  in  her  siik^L  arms, 
and  pressing  it  so  lovingly,  so  caressingly  to  her 
little  gushing  heart,  while  she  sings  to  it  sweet 
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aongi  to  lull  it  to  quiet  sleep,  or  tells  it  ouule- 
up  stories  to  make  it  laugh,  think  you  that 
■ach  as  she  can  be  made  to  read  patiently  and 
gladly  your  dry,  dull  homilies,  so  dry,  and 
hard,  and  dusty,  that  even  some  of  us  "old 
fellows"  are  forced  to  wash  them  down  with 
little  sips  from  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "The 
Minister's  Wooing,"  or  some  other  orthodox 
work  of  fiction?  We  answer,  no.  ^  And  we 
say  to  him  who  is  venturing  upon  the  experi- 
ment, as  many  have  ventured  in  times  past, 
You  do  not  apprehend  the  nature  of  childhood. 
You  h4ve  not  studied  to  a  good  purpose  the 
elements  of  the  youthful  mind.  You  might  as 
well  cut  hay  for  your  dog,  or  feed  meat  to 
your  ox.  Such  is  not  the  food  which  Qod  has 
made  that  young  spirit  to  crave,  and  it  can  be 
satisfied  only  with  what  meets  its  cravings. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  children  can  be  satisfied  only  as  we  feed 
them  with  stories,  for  this  would  antagonize 
all  our  long  years  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  youthful  mind.  Children  have  not 
only  a  brilliant  fancy  and  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion, but  they  have  a  growing  power  of  reason, 
also,  which  can  make  deductions,  and  draw  in- 
ferences, and  reach  conclusions.  But  we  mean 
simply  to  say  that,  as  compared  with  the  power 
of  the  afiectional  nature  and  the  conceptive  feusul- 
ties,  the  reason  of  the  child  is  of  slow  growth. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  here,  but  pass  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  this  mental  and 
moral  aliment  which  the  young  spirit  so  impe- 
riously demands  can  be  made  best  to  subserve 
the  spiritual  health  and  growth  of  the  child. 
Just  here,  we  apprehend,  there  will  meet  us  a 
diversity  of  sentiment.  Men  do  not  think 
slike  as  to  the  nature  of  the  appliances  to  be 
used  in  the  education  of  children.  There  is 
little  or  no  difference  as  to  what  the  child 
craves,  but  must  not  these  cravings  be  antago- 
nized, or  at  least  ignored,  for  the  good  of  the 
soul?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  spiritual 
teacher  to  enforce  his  lessons  in  a  manner  and 
through  channels  which,  if  not  abhorrent,  are, 
at  least,  distasteful  to  the  pupil?  Take  an  ex- 
ample: Here  comes  to  me  a  child  with  warm 
affections  and  glowing  fancy.  How  B)|all  I 
approach  that  young  spirit  so  as  to  lead  it  to 
Christ  and  heavenward?  Shall  I  chill  that 
warm,  gushing  heart?  Shall  I  ignore,  or  worse, 
crucify  that  fancy?  Shall  I  chain  down  that 
humming-bird  spirit  to  the  somber,  owlish 
task  of  conning  naked,  bony  facts?  Shall  I 
take  each  necessary  truth  and  carry  it  away 
into  the  dark,  inner  chamber  of  the  child's 
half-developed  reason,  and  bid  the  drooping 
spirit  feed  on  it  there,  lest,  forsooth,  if  I  bring 


it  out  into  the  sunny  regions  of  the  £Kncy  the 
glad  young  spirit,  warmed  by  the  sunshine, 
shall  happen  to  dance  for  a  little  around  it 
before  it  s^^tles  down  to  the  task  of  intellect- 
ual dissection  and  appropriation? 

This  whole  question,  which  has  set  grave 
doctors  at  variance,  may,  perhaps,  be  relieved 
of  something  of  its  difficulty  by  a  moment's 
consideration  of  two  simple  questions: 

1.  Is  not  every  one  of  the  faculties  which 
we  find  in  childhood  absolutely  necessary 'to 
the  perfection  of  the  future  character,  making, 
by  consequenee,  their  culture  a  duty? 

2.  Does  not  the  Creator  in  the  early  unfold- 
ing of  some  of  these  faculties  indicate  them  as 
channels  or  agencies  through  which  we  are  to 
operate  upon  other  and,  perhaps,  nobler  attri- 
butes of  the  soul? 

If  it  shall  be  found  upon  examination,  as  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  will,  that  to  both  of 
these  inquiries  we  must  return  an  affirmative 
response,  then  we  are  logically  necessitated  not 
only  to  recognize  and  culture  all  the  &culties 
of  the  soul,  but  also  to  commence  first  with 
what  God  has  developed  first,  and  both  in 
harmony  with  and  by  the  aid  of  these  too- 
often-neglected  powers  to  reach  the  inner  tem- 
ple of  the  spirit. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention,  as  perti- 
nent to  our  snliject,  what  these  fi^ulties  of  the 
soul  are  which  first  develop  themselves  in  child- 
hood, or  rather  which  are  first  developed  by  the 
tuitionary  surroundings  of  the  young  spirit. 
Prominent,  if  not  foremost,  among  these,  is  the 
imagincUion,  including  in  this  term  the  exercise 
of  the  &nc3Malso.  This,  though  preceded  by  the 
affectional  nature,  is,  nevertheless,  the  leading 
faculty  or  power,  claiming  direct  alliance  with 
the  reason  ss  one  of  the  intellectusl  forces 
which  the  young  spirit  discovers  to  us  in  its 
buddings  from  infancy  into  childhood. 

We  have  come  then,  in  our  thinking,  to  a 
question  of  practical  interest.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  which,  considering  the  character  of  the 
times  and  the  multiplication  of  books,  is  in- 
vested with  paramount  importance.  It  forces 
itself  upon  our  consideration,  and  we  could  not 
evade  it  if  we  would.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
evade  it,  and  therefore  ask,  Can  fiction  in  any 
form  in  which  it  becomes  pleasing  to  the  mind 
of  the  child  be  made  truly  to  subserve  the 
great  end  of  Sabbath  school  culture?  Or  shall 
the  author  who  sits  down  to  prepare  spiritual 
food  for  the  young  be  chained  down  within 
the  limits  of  absohUe,  fUeral  faetf 

Now,  should  we  take  the  affirmative  of  this 
most  important  question,  and  plead  for  the  use 
of  some  forms  of  fiction  in  Sabbath  school 
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literatore,  we  beg  leave  just  here  to  enter  a 
caveai  that  we  do  not,  therefore,  argue  for  the 
teaching  of  &lsehood  instead  of  truth,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  amenable  to  the  charge  of  being 
an  errorist. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  write  a  book. 
The  sentiments  taught  are  in  every  particular 
in  harmony  with  divine  truth.  The  story  writ- 
ten is  perfectly  conformable  to  real  life.  And 
yet  in  all  the  work,  from  title-page  to  finis,  there 
is  not  one  literal  fact.  What  is  the  verdict  upon 
such  a  book?  Is  it  true  or  is  it  false f  If  it 
be  false,  then  it  can  not  be  innocently  defended. 
If,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  be  essential  truth, 
then  the  question  of  its  adaptation  to  do  good 
must  turn  upon  the  nature  of  the  truths 
taught.  Assuming  them  to  be  sound  Bible 
truths,  we  can  not  see  how  the  book  is  to 
work  harm. 

But  I  know  I  shall  be  met  here  with  the 
objection  that  the  book  is  stamped  with  a  lie 
upon  its  very  face.  Fault  is  not  found  with 
the  sentiments  taught.  The  objection  does  not 
Ue  against  the  story,  but  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  work.  "It  sails,"  says  the  ob- 
jector ''  under  false  colors."  It  says,  for  instance, 
that  William  or  Mary  did,  and  said,  and  en- 
joyed sundry  things,  when  no  such  person  ever 
existed,  and  the  work  is  a  fabrication,  and 
therefore  a  falsehood. 

Now,  from  this  judgment  we  beg  leave  most 
vmphatically  to  dissent.  To  our  understanding 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  lie  in  the  case, 
not  a  tithe  as  much  as  there  must  of  necessity 
be  in  every  story  merely  founded  en  fact;  for 
in  the  latter  case  we  make  a  re<U  hero  the 
author  of  acts  which  he  never  performed,  and 
consequently  there  is  intentional  deception, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  lying;  while  in 
the  former  there  is  not  even  the  effort  made  to 
make  the  reader  believe  that  the  characters  we 
invest  with  life  actually  existed.  The  lancy  of 
the*  reader  naturally  and  without  an  effort 
receives  the  investment  of  the  characters  we 
introduce  as  real,  even  though  at  the  same 
time  the  intellect  may  be  perfectly  cognizant 
of  the  entire  fiction  of  the  whole  thing;  and 
what  is  a  little  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the 
portraiture  is  scarcely  modified  by  the  fact. 

We  have  the  case  of  the  Prodigal  Son  as  an 
illustration  of  our  point.  Christ  says,  "  A  cer- 
tain man  had  two  sons,"  etc.  Now,  so  far  is  it 
from  being  decided  that  this  is  a  literal  fact  or 
a  literal  history,  that  some  of  the  greatest  com- 
mentators, and  our  own  Adam  Clarke  amoi^ 
the  number,  do  not  soruple  to  call  it  a  parable. 
And  yet  Christ  does  not  give  the  remotest 
hint  that  it  is  such.    The  two  illustrations  pre- 


ceding it  are  specifically  introduced  aa  parables, 
but  this  has  both  the  form  and  spirit  of  verita- 
ble history.  And  yet,  though  we  accept  the 
fact  that  no  such  man  ever  existed,  we  aver 
that  this  acceptance  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  effect  which  this  matehle$8 
fiction  produces  upon  the  mind.  That  poor 
young  man  lying  there  among  the  loathsome 
swine,  covered  with  rags  and  dying  of  hunger, 
is  to  us  a  real  person,  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  conscious  life;  and  we  see  him 
arise,  and,  trembling  with  weakness,  totter 
toward  the  old  homestead,  we  follow  hif  weary 
steps  and  witness  the  tender  meeting  between 
the  ingiute  and  his  gray-haired,  weeping,  lov- 
ing father  with  a  distinctness  of  conception 
and  a  depth*  of  feeling  which  nothing  can  oblit- 
erate from  the  soul.  And  yet  many  believe 
the  story  to  be  purely  fiction.  But  what  mat- 
ters it?  What  the  mind  demands  in  the  deline- 
ation is  truth,  and  that  is  there,  and  we  axe 
satisfied. 

Now,  all  this  cry  against  fiction  in  Sabbath 
school  literature  arises,  it  seems  to  us,  from  a 
misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
If  a  book  is  true  to  life,  and  true  in  sentiment, 
and  conformable  in  doctrine  to  the  teachioga 
of  Qod's  Word,  we  submit  if,  in  any  proper 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  there  is  any 
falsehood  ox  untruth  in  it. 

We  need  not  protract  this  paper  to  urge 
further  reasons  why  this  form  of  literature,  in 
harmony  with  others,  should  be  admitted  to  a 
place  in  our  Sabbath  schools.  They  are  many, 
and  must  press  and  do  press  themselves  upon 
every  cultivated  mind  and  claim  attention. 
What  we  most  earnestly  desire  is,  that  these' 
books  may  be  recognized  as  having  a  right  to 
a  place  in  our  Sabbath  sdiool  libraries.  That 
they  vfill  be  there  I  do  not  fear,  for  the  children 
will  and  do « demand  them,  and  that  demand 
will  be  accjeded  to;  but  why  fear  to  explain  to 
the  little  bright-eyed  boy  or  girl  the  real  nature 
of  the  book?  Why  try  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  book  is  "  founded  on  fact,"  when  the  only 
fact  about  it  is,  that  the  writer  had  a  fertile 
brain  and  a  good  heart  that  loved  children  well 
enough  to  prepare  a  right-down  good  meal  for 
their  craving,  hungry  souls  instead  of  setting 
before  them  a  dish  of  dry  bones?  To  write  a 
readable  story  for  children  without  employing 
fiction,  either  in  inventing  incidents  or  in 
arranging  real  facts,  whidx  latter  is  as  really 
fiction  as  the  former,  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
Who  can  become  so  acquainted  with  all  that  a 
boy  thinks,  and  says,  and  does  through  a  series 
of  years,  or  if  acquainted  with  it  can  so  accu- 
rately remember  it  as  to  give  a  narratiTe  that 
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shall  foe  iiteiuUy  trae?  The  absurdity  of  the 
thing  is  patent  upon  its  very  face;  and  jet  it 
is  by  placing  models  before  your  child's  tnind 
that  you  are  to  bring  to  bear  upon  him  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  educating  and  culturing 
influencee.  Shall  we  do  this?  Shall  we  yield 
to  the  demand  of  the  young  mind?  Shall  we 
heed  the  cravings  of  the  youthful  heart  and  set 
before  it  Truth  in  aU  her  yarious  dresses?  Or 
shall  we  assume  to  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  and  stamp  as  reprobate  what  Ood  has 
not  condemned? 

Bui  we  have  already  extended  tbiB  paper 
beyond  its  proper  length,  and  yet  have  but 
glanced  at  the  subject  under  considerdtion.  It 
is  one  full  of  interest.  The  Sabbath  school  is 
the  hope  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  nursery  of 
the  Lord's  garden.  The  young  plants,  growing 
for  a  time  in  this  soil,  are  to  be  transplanted 
into  Gkxi's  spiritual  vineyard  and  become  fruit- 
bearing  trees  and  plants  of  renown.  And  their 
future  strength,  and  beauty,  and  thrift  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  food 
and  culture  which  they  receive  here.  A  wound 
in  the  tender  sapling  iA  often  perpetuated  in  the 
hollow-hearted  tree,  and  the  sad  consequences 
of  vicious,  or  improper,  or  inadequate  spiritual 
diet  may  be  seen  in  the  dwarfed  soul  that  goes 
trembfing  and  tottering  through  life,  with  no 
power  of  manly  action,  no  fervor  of  religious 
zeal. 

We  close,  then,  as  we  commenced  by  saying, 
How  delicate  the  undertaking  to  culture  an 
immortal  soul  I  We  can  not  bring  to  the  prep- 
aration of  food  and  culture  for  such  a  spirit 
too  much  of  assiduous  care.  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
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Thb  wind  bloirs  oTer  the  seE; 

We  breathe  iti  iweet  odcKrs  and  sey, 
"The  fpioas  an  growing,  are  growing  for  me 

In  the  fair  Unds  fsr  awey." 
Sometimes,  in  Saharsa  of  pain, 

The  Toiee  of  •  fountain  falls  sweet 
Through  our  anguish,  and  lo,  on  the  plain 

Wait  the  shadows  of  palms  for  our  feet  1 
We  feel  the  swift  flash  of  the  lights 

In  tBe  eye  of  a  friend,  and  we  say, 
"  In  the  mountain-lands  of  his  soul  are  the  bights 

Where  mj  spirit  shall  rest  some  day."' 
O,  wild  wind  that  comes  and  that  goes ! 

0,  vision  of  fountain  and  rine! 
O.  instinct  of  kinship  unerring,  who  knows 

Whence  or  whither  the  spirit  divine  7 
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As  I  sit  beside  my  window 

On  this  glorious  Autumn  day, 
Watching  how  the  gray  smoke  rises 

On  the  dark  woods  miles  away; 
I  remember  how  we  watched  it, 

Sitting  thas  one  Autumn  time, 
Listening  to  the  far^>ff  musie 

Of  some  Tillage  vesper  chime. 

And  I  think  how  glad  the  days  were 

When  the  joys  of  life  were  ours, 
And  we  lived  beside  the  river 

In  that  land  of  song  and  flowers. 
Bever  flowed  a  stream  whoae  music 

Had  a  sweeter  melody, 
And  no  woods  e'er  sang  so  quaintly 

As  those  dim  woods  sang  to  me. 

'Mong  the  leaves  the  squirrel  chattered, 

Gathering  up  his  Winter  store. 
And  the  little  birds  came  boldly, 

Even  to  our  cottage  door. 
Half  the  charm  of  life  lay  in  it, 

That  brown  cottage  by  the  hill, 
Though  the  walls  were  dark  to  others 

They  had  beaity  for  us  stilL 

Did  not  sunshine  brighten  o'er  it. 

And  the  west  winds  softer  blow, 
Stirring,  just  the  lightest,  woodbine 

That  o'er  all  the  sides  would  grow? 
And  the  roses'  bloom  was  sweeter — 

Had  they  thorns  I  wonder  then? 
We  shall  never  breathe  snch  sweetness 

Till  we  breathe,  it  there  again. 
Still  the  charm  that  crowned  the  beauty 

Was  the  river  bright  and  free ; 
Would  that  always  I  were  nigh  thee, 

Dariclyrrolling  Genesee  I 


FEOIOBE. 
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Dark,  ragged  shapes  are  in  the  ambient  air; 

I  sit  to  hear  the  Autumn  rain, 
While  the  low  winds  amid  the  woodlands  bare 

Are  sighing  as  in  pain. 

The  unscanned  depths,  the  mystery  of  night, 
Send  longings  back ;  tha  ear  receives 

Only  the  echoing  of  the  rain-cloud's  night 
Dropping  on  fallen  leaves. 

0,  depths  of  darkness!  spirit  yearnings  own 

In  your  uncertainty  some  share, 
Find  in  your  voiceless  shadows  cognate  tone, 

Nurse  hope  upon  despair. 

0,  depths  of  darkness  I  when  the  morning  breaku 
The  yearnings  of  the  soul  shall  eease ; 

Infinite  life  from  finite  slumber  wakes— 
Disquietude  is  peace. 
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BY   lt»8.   H.   C.    •AEDSBE. 


GOD  has  created  such  a  vast  variety  in  the 
natural  world,  and  so  diversified  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  insect  and  animal  life,  that  no 
finite  mind  is  capable  of  fully  understanding  a 
tithe  of  his  wonderful  works.  Yet  the  Power 
which  has  so  varied  the  forms  of  gross  matter 
has  been  still  more  marvelously  displayed  in 
the  infinite  diversity  exhibited  in  the  creation 
of  the  living,  thinking  soul,  the  immortal 
spirit. 

Have  you  ever  glanced  over  a  large  assembly 
of  people  and  thought,  as  you  noted  the  differ- 
ent expressions  which  gave  character  to  the 
different  faces,  of  the  many  and  widely -separated 
subjects  of  reflection  that  were  turned  over  and 
over  and  ground  out  in  each  little  contempla- 
tive mill? 

I  have  often  done  so,  and  worked  till  my 
brain  was  weary  in  the  vain  effort  to  classify 
the  different  orders  of  thinkers — ^worked  till  I 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
prison,  for  a  time,  each  sBtive  spirit  by  itself  in 
some  impervious  cabinet,  put  a  pin  through  it 
and  leisurely  examine  it.  It  has  been  a  relief 
on  such  occasions  when  the  orator  of  the  day 
has  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  his  work, 
and,  by  his  eloquence,  turned  into  one  channel 
the  many  currents  of  scattering  thought  before 
him. 

There  are  some  thinkers  about  whom  one 
always  feels  easy,  because  they  never  have  a 
thought  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  made  un- 
comfortable by  its  possession.  The  ceaseless 
succession  of  days  and  nights,  during  which 
other  minds  add  to  and  mature  their  intellect- 
ual resources,  does  not  bring  to  these  ideas 
enough  to  crowd  the  brain  or  to  hinder  its  most 
airy  ventilation.  They  are  never  troubled  with 
that  strange  feeling  of  fullness  about  the  head 
which  is  often  the  result  of  intense  thought. 
They  have  no  foolish  fancies,  no  vague  fears  and 
imaginary  terrors,  no  cold  feet  and  hands  or 
other  nervous  affections,  and  no  intelligent  ghost 
has  ever  attempted  the  futile  feat  of  appearing 
to  them. 

I  once  spent  a  week  in  a  family  of  this  cast. 
l*he  whole  library  consisted  of  a  large  Bible, 
which  had  been  an  heirloom  in  the  family  since 
It  was  brought  to  America  by  one  of  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  or  motheEs>  and  had  always  been 
considered  too  good  to  use,  a  copy  of  Watts's 
Hymns  for  infant  minds,  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  a  torn  spelling-book,  minus  the  covers, 
and  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  dissemination 


of  worm  simp.  There  were  no  newspapere,  no 
general  literature  of  any  sort. 

I  should  be  afraid  to  tell  how  many  times  I 
read  an  old  copy  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tri- 
bune, in  which  I  had  wrapped  my  rubber  boots; 
how  carefully  I  pondered  its  various  advertise- 
ments and  studied  the  price  list  of  the  market 
report.  To  this  day  I  retain  a  tolerably-oorrect 
idea  of  what  mackerel  and  mess  beef  ought  to 
cost  if  bought  at  all  reasonably. 

The  father  of  the  family  seldom  spoke  in  the 
house.  I  recollect  only  one  occasion  on  which 
his  eye  brightened  with  enthusiasm  or  his 
tongue  beoame  eloquent.  And  this  transient 
outshining  of  the  intellectual  glory  was  brought 
out  by  the  advent  on  the  supper-table  of  the 
most  tremendous  pork-pie  that  was  ever  con- 
cocted by  the  hand  of  mortal  woman.  He 
would  sit  by  the  fireside  for  hours  together,  and 
with  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  enjoy  the  bare 
luxury  of  existence-— of  existence  without  effort 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  taken  the  measure  of 
his  intellect,  but  I  can  safely  assert  that  if  he 
knows  there  is  a  civil  war  in  our  country,  it  is 
as  much  as  he  knows.  Of  the  great  principles 
at  stake  he  has  not  the  slightest  conception.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  does  not  think  that  Andrew 
Jackson  is  still  President  of  the  United  States. 
Alas  that  he  should  represent -so  large  a  class 
of  thinkers  I 

His  wife  was  less  dull.  The  varied  occupa- 
tions inseparable  from  housekeeping  compel!^ 
a  limited  circle  of  thought  and  activity,  and  a 
ioomanfy  interest  in  the  gossip  of  the  neighbor- 
hood kept  her  from  settling  down  into  such  pro- 
found quiescence. 

I  am  not  given  to  undue  praises  of  my  sex, 
and  I  will  own  that  the  animation  which 
they  often  display  in  matters  pertaining  to  gossip 
or  fashion  is  not  particularly  creditable  to  their 
thinking  powers;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  woman  so  far  gone  in  mental 
stagnation  as  my  masculine  friend  above  men- 
tioned. Just  imagine  a  woman  lounging  for 
long  hours  by  the  fireside,  and  giving  no  signs 
of  life  except  by  smoking,  chewing,  spitting,  or 
grunting  I 

But  there  is  a  class  of  thinkers  who  tret  me 
still  more  than  these  who  know  so  well  "how 
not  to  do  it."  They  are  of  the  lackadaisical, 
spooney  order.  Th^y  are  given  to  what  they 
call  the  expression  of  sentiment;  to  a  present- 
ment of  love  and  romance.  They  lie  awake 
nights  concocting  their  interminable  and  im- 
probable tales  for  the  dollar  weekly  and  six- 
penny magazines,  and  they  certainly  lie  all  day 
in  writing  out  the  flashy  novelettes  so  greedily 
devoured  by  the  multitude. 
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Qod  foigive  them.  They  are  the  higgest 
hnmbugs  in  the  univene,  the  poorest  counter- 
feit  coin  ever  put  into  circulation.  Thej  have 
afanoflt  made  ua,  their  beUera,  ashamed  to  give 
ezpreaaion  to  the  purest  and  best  feelings  of 
our  hearts.  The  love  and  poetry  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  giyen  to  grace  our  rough  human 
nature  becomes  so  degraded  by  their  unclean 
handling  that  we  crush  down  our  sweetest 
emotions  and  sympathies  lest  our  personality 
become  merged  in  theirs.  Why  such  thinkers 
exist  is  one  of  those  inscrutable  mysteries  which 
will  only  be  understood  when  the  true  value  of 
fleas,  bugs,  and  musketoes  become  apparent. 

Another  class  of  thinkers  are  of  the  hard, 
metallic  order.  Nothing  softens  them.  They 
need  no  sympathy,  and  give  none.  They  ask  no 
favor,  and  volunteer  no  aid  to  the  needy,  no 
comfort  to  the  sorrowful.  They  do  not  feel; 
they  are  as  cold-blooded  as  a  fish.  True,  they 
think,  but  thought  without  its  natural  emo- 
tional accompaniment  is  but  a  skeleton  without 
flesh. 

How  hopelessly  shallow  are  such  natures  I 
Yet,  in  a  degree,  they  are  blameless;  for  how 
can  they  exhibit  sensibilities-  which  they  do  not 
possess?  God  pity  those  who  look  to  them  for 
appreciation  and  sympathy  I  An  intellectual 
goad  may  impel  them  to  right  actions,  but  there 
is  no  soul  in  them.  The  spiritual  dissector  may 
use  his  scalpel  in  the  region  where  the  heart  is 
located  in  other  people  as  often  as  he  will,  as 
carelessly  as  he  pleases,  it  will  never  penetrate 
the  thick  skin  so  as  to  give  pain. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  limited  circle 
of  thought  is  determined  in  early  life  by  the 
influence  of  parents  or  teachers,  or  by  circum- 
stances above  which  they  have  no  mental  power 
to  rise.  Their  political  opinions  are  cut  and 
dried  for  them  and  received  without  demurring; 
their  theological  ideas  are  obtained  in  the  same 
way,  and  are  as  fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

There  must  be  a  certain  pleasure,  in  this 
changing  camera  world,  to  be  subject  to  no 
fluctuations  or  doubts,  to  feel  complacently  that 
"  we  are  <^  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with 
us;"  but  after  all,  if  it  were  possible  to  induce 
such  thinkers  to  take  a  view  of  things  and 
principles  outside  of  their  half-peck  measure, 
they  would  find  it  very  refreshing. 

It  is  a  pity,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  so  many 
of  this  self-corn plaoent,  narrow-minded,  and  ig- 
norant class  should  be  found  in  society,  but 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  can  not  be  cast  out,  not 
even  by  prayer  and  fasting.  It  is  still  more  of 
a  pity  that  any  are  found  so  "poor  as  to  do 
them  reverence."  The  oracular  air  with  which 
their  opinions  are  delivered,  as  if  their  utter- 


ance decided  a  ^question  for  all  time  and  eter- 
nity, has  its  influence  upon  the  easily-biased 
mind  Like  the  '' change"  down  in  Dixie,  they 
pass  for  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  worth. 
From  their  judgment  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it 
is  a  happy  thing  that  no  intelligent  thinker 
deems  it  worth  while  to  controvert  it. 

The  free  thinker  or  caviler,  who,  with  the 
smallest  capital  on  earth,  carries  on  a  steady 
business  and  never  is  out  of  work,  needs  no 
description.  Every  body  knows  and  despises 
him.  A  true  Ishmaelite,  his  hand  is  against 
every  man  and  every  man's  hand  is  against 
him.  His  contrary  spirit  was  bom  in  him,  and 
nothing  but  Almighty  Power  can  so  change  his 
nature  as  to  make  him  reason  rationally. 

Ah,  let  me  turn  at  once  to  the  clear,  strong 
thoughts  of  Wesley  and  Chalmers,  the  smoother 
and  richer  but  no  less  truthful  ideas  of  Watson 
and  Fletcher,  to  the  sublime  eagle  flights  of  our 
ancient  poets,  to  the  many  giant  minds  and 
gentle  hearts  who  have  carefully  hoarded  their 
intellectual  wealth  and  made  us  the  inheritors 
of  their  riches.  Is  their  like  left  upon  the 
earth? 

We  have  good  thinkers,  strong  thinkers, 
beautiful  thinkers,  the  salt  of  the  age.  Among 
them  is  the  slow,  steady  thinker,  whose  days 
are  spent  in  perseveringly  delving  after  mental 
treasures;  whose  memory  is  a  vast  storehouse 
of  wealth,  and  whose  healthy  spiritual  digestion 
is  never  overtasked,  partly  because  of  its  power 
and  also  because  it  is  never  hurried. 

Close  by  his  side  is  another  like  unto  him, 
with  this  diflferenoe,  that  with  all  this  solid 
wisdom  he  combines  images  of  grace  and  beauty 
and  clothes  the  roughly-quarried  idea  with  deli- 
cate conceptions  of  poetry  and  sentiment. 

There  is  the  shy,  sensitive  thinker,  whose 
tongue  is  so  seldom  courageous  enough  to  give 
utterance  to  the  lovely  creations  which  his 
mind,  turned  in  upon  itself,  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing. The  transient  glimpses  that  we  some- 
times get  of  the  hidden  world  of  thought  make 
us  long  for  wider  views  and  a  better  acquaint- 
ance, but  all  in  vain.  The  bounds  are  firmly 
set,  and  hitherto  may  we  come  but  no  further. 

There  are  some  rather  good  minds  which  are 
like  a  sieve.  Every  thing  put  into  them  goes 
through  instantaneously,  often  with  such  speed 
as  to  leave  no  traces  of  its  hurried  transit  upon 
the  porous  intellect.  Strange  thinkers  these  t 
bewildering  and  dazzling  us  by  a  single  effort, 
so  that  we  account  them  miracles  of  genius  and 
talent,  till  a  second  trial  discloses  the  thor- 
oughly-emptied vessel. 

The  fast  thinker  is  generally  a  superficial 
reasoner.    The  mind  does  not  linger  long  enough 
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upon  one  thought  to  bring  out  all  its  foroe  or 
ezoellenee.  It  akims  over  a  vast  suriiBee,  but 
knows  nothing  of  that  dose  study  and  applica* 
tion  necessary  in  order  to  appropriate  the  treae* 
ures  of  knowledge  to  its  own  use.  There  is  a 
sparkling  buoyancy  of  expression,  a  quick  com- 
prehension and  a  ready  wit  often  engendered  by 
this  "  lightning  process "  of  thinking,  but  there 
is  also  a  morbid  restlessness  that  never  knows 
repose.  No  wonder  that  such  spirits  do  not 
often  dwell  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  frailer  taber- 
nacle of  skin  and  bones.  The  constant  attrition 
of  the  mind  thins  the  partition  walls. 

I  might  continue  this  sketch  indefinitely  and 
yet  fail  to  illustrate  a  tithe  of  the  various  phases 
of  mental  life,  because  of  the  individuality  of 
each  thinker  and  the  endless  diversity  exhibited 
in  their  creation  by  our  wise  Heavenly  Father. 


raOK  OILOOTTA  TO  flKAHJAHATfPOM. 


ST  Mat.  A.  B.  joavsov. 


I  HOPE  my  friends,  the  readers  of  the  Bepos* 
itory,  will  not  think  that  because  I  am  in  a 
far-off  land,  and  away  beyond  the  ooean,  that  I 
am  extinct,  or  have  even  retired  from  civilized 
society.  Fearing  they  might  think  of  me  as  of 
one  of  their  friends  that  had  as  good  as  gone  to 
heaven  already,  I  will  write,  as  the  schoolboy 
says,  to  let  you  know  that  we  are  still  alive.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  general  idea  that  when 
a  person  goes  on  a  mission  they  are  firom  that 
time  an  object  of  sympathy,  sighs,  and  tears. 
'*  Poor  sister  J.,  what  a  sad  time  she  must  have 
over  in  that  heathen  land,  surrounded  with 
savages  I"  Another  says,  "I  wonder  if  they 
have  any  thing  to  eat  besides  rice?"  In  fact, 
some  of  my  friends  were  telling  me  of  different 
ways  of  preparing  rice,  so  that  we  might  have 
a  little  variety.  Then  what  sad,  woeful  ex- 
pressions there  will  be  about  the  hot  climate 
and  deadly  diseases  I  Well,  it  is  rather  warm 
here  for  about  five  months  of  the  year,  but  then 
we  have  all  the  conveniences  of  hot  weather. 
Just  as  at  home,  you  have  warm  houses,  stoves, 
and  fireplaces  for  the  cold  weather,  we  have 
cool,  high,  airy  houses— punkas  and  tutis  for 
hot  weather. 

If  this  article  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  of 
the  wives  of  itinerant  preachers,  let  me  tell 
them  that  if  I  were  to  have  the  choice  of  re- 
turning home  and  taking  the  chances  and  ups 
and  downs  of  itinerant  life,  moving  in  the  mud, 
living  in  leaky  houses,  being  pestered  with  dry 
wells  and  no  cisterns,  having  to  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  circuit  or  station. 


who  consider  you  as  public  property,  or,  more 
properly,  Church  property,  or  of  staying  here 
in  this  dreadful  heathen  land,  I  think  I  'd  stay. 

And  now,  as  I  hope  I  have  suoceeded  in  con- 
vincing you  that  I  am  not  in  such  a  very  sad 
situation,  I  '11  tell  you  of  some  of  my  impres- 
aions  of  life  in  India.  But  do  n't  imagine  it  is 
all  roses  and  no  thorns;  that  would  be  too  good. 
We  must  have  dark  soenes  better  to  appreciate 
the  brightness. 

The  first  sight  of  land  in  the  Hooghley  River 
filled  us  with  joy.  The  tali  palms  were  visible 
a  long  distance  off,  and  as  we  neared  Calcutta^ 
and  the  river  became  narrower,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  Eaatem  scenery.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  lined  with  little  native  huts,  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  which  looked  quite  romantic; 
but  I  imagine  that  a  nearer  view  would  have 
dispelled  iJ^e  illusion.  We  were  towed  up  the 
Hooghley  into  the  harbor  of  Calcutta  by  an 
English  steamer,  which  was  rather  provoking  to 
us  proud-spirited  Americans,  to  have  our  sails 
all  furled  and  arrive  in  such  a  humble  manner, 
but  there  was  no  help  (6r  it  And  we  were 
safely  anchored  the  20th  of  January,  1863. 

We  came  to  anchor  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  had  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
native  boat.  As  the  ship  was  a  number  of  feet 
above  the  water,  and  as  ladies  are  not  supposed 
to  dimb  down  ship-laddeis,  our  captain  had,  to 
us,  a  novel  way  of  conveyance.  He  took  a 
dining  chair,  fastened  ropes  to  it,  and  then 
spread  over  it  the  great  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
in  which  we  were  nicely  wrapped,  and  let  down 
in  the  boat  below.  Now,  ye  patriotic  ladies  of 
America,  have  you  in  all  your  late  demonstra- 
tions been  any  more  closely  connected  with  our 
nation's  flag  than  we?  Kot  even  our  gentle- 
men were  thus  honored,  but  had  to  climb  down 
the  ladder.  When  we  reached  the  very  last 
edge  of  the  water  there  was  a  wide  strip  of 
deep  mud,  so  we  were  obliged  to  get  firom  our 
boat  into  a  dooly,  or  palky,  and  be  carried  by 
men  to  terra  firma.  All  of  this,  in  spite  of 
what  Solomon  says,  was  something  new  under 
the  sun.  Thence  we  were  carried  in  carriages 
to  our  boarding-house. 

Shopping  in  Calcutta!  Who  can  describe  it? 
It  is  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  serious, 
and  one  becomes  tired  and  vexed;  at  the  same 
time  the  novelty  is  exciting.  We  went  in  car- 
riages to  the  China  Bazar,  and  such  a  rabble 
and  crowd,  bustle  and  noise,  and  all  sorts  of 
people,  with  all  sorts  of  wares,  each  crying  their 
various  merits  1  The  most  of  the  shop-keepers 
could  boast  of  sufficient  EngUsh  to  supply  our 
wants.  One  man  said  "he  had  one  lovely 
hoop."    Their  first  price  of  every  thing  is  gen- 
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eraUy  at  iMst  one-third  more  than  they  expect 
(o  take.  They  reminded  me  of  oar  Irish  ped« 
dlers  at  home.  Calcutta  is  a  gay  city.  Every 
•Tening  the  English  residents  ride  upon  the 
esplanade,  or  strand.  There  are  hundreds  of 
earriagss  passing  and  repassing  from  6  to  8 
o'clock  every  evening.  They  have  native  serv- 
ants, dressed  in  gay  colors,  and  altogether 
make  quite  a  grand  show. 

We  spent  one  Sabbath  in  Calcutta  and  at- 
tended the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission  Church, 
which  has  recently  been  established  there.  It 
did  not  seem  much  like  home,  as  the  preacher 
wore  a  gown  and  looked  too  much  like  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  their 
day  for  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we 
all  partook  of  that  solenm  ordinance  with  thank- 
fal  hearts.  Our  minds  would  return  to  the 
&ther-land,  where  we  had  so  often  bowed  with 
our  friends  and  commemorated  this  sacrament; 
and  now  we  were  in  a  strange  land,  where  our 
God  is  not  known  by  the  nation,  and  our  Sab- 
bath not  reoognized.  But  we  were  thankful 
that  we  were  permitted  to  come  to  this  land  and 
tell  them  of  our  God  and  our  Savior.  As  we 
passed  to  and  firom  Church  the  shops  were  open, 
the  people  hurrying  to  and  fro  as  on  any  other 
day.  People  with  various  articles  to  sell  would 
ran  after  us  and  call  out  for  us  to  buy,  and  all 
this  under  the  enlightened  Oovemment  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  Church  of  England  and  a 
bishop,  and  I  do  n't  know  how  many  clergymen, 
here.  We  started  up  country  the  29th,  Monday 
evening,  9  o'clock.  The  cars  were  crowded,  but 
brother  Jackson  had  succeeded  in  getting  one 
department  for  us,  all  to  ourselves,  which  was 
▼ery  cozy.  The  cars  here  are  divided  off  into 
two  rooms  each;  twenty  persons  can  sit  in  each 
room.  But  there  were  only  ten  of  us,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  room.  You  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
advantage  of  these  cars.  A  party  can  be  as  ez- 
dnsive  as  they  please  and  have  their  own  fun 
snd  cfaitdiat  without  disturbing  any  other  com- 
pany. We  traveled  all  night,  all  the  next  day, 
till  10  o'clock  the  next  night  It  was  tiresome, 
and  we  were  very  glad  when  we  arrived  at 
Benares.  The  cars  were  loaded  virith  pilgrims  to 
that  holy  of  all  cities  in  India.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna — ^ 
such  waters  are  holy.  After  a  great  deal  of 
jabber  and  waiting  we  got  our  baggage  and 
ouTselves  safely  ensconced  in  dak  garis — ^a  car- 
riage for  two  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse.  We 
placed  our  mattresses  in  them,  made  up  our  bed 
snd  lay  down  for  a  nap.  We  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen;  l>at  I  was  too  sleepy  to  appreciate 
it    We  slept  the  rest  of  the  night;  in  the 


morning  roused  up  to  see  the  various  curiosi- 
ties as  we  passed.  We  met  long  lines  of  pil- 
grims going  to  Benares  for  holy  water,  thence 
to  Juggernaut  to  get  their  idols  sanctified. 
Such  is  heathen  devotion.  We  met  numerous 
companies  of  elephants,  and  camels,  and  native 
wagons,  which  last  are  quite  a  curiosity.  At 
8}  o'clock;  A.  M.,  we  stopped  at  a  dak  bunge- 
low  for  breakfast.  Do  n't  imagine  this  was  the 
first  we  had  to  eat  after  leaving  Calcutta.  We 
brought  with  us,  in  tin  boxes,  boiled  ham, 
roast  beef,  and  chickens;  bread,  cakes,  pickles, 
and  sweetmeats;  also  soda-water  and  lemonade 
bottled  for  use;  so  you  see  we  had  plenty  to 
eat  While  at  the  bungalow  Miss  White  and  I. 
went  out  exploring,  and  found  two .  pagodas 
with  idols  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  a  t?oman 
sitting  in  the  sun  spinning  flax. 

We  reached  AUahabad  about  6,  P.  M.,  and 
there  met  Dr.  Butler  at  the  residence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Walsh,  an  American  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary. We  were  entertained  with  true  American 
hospitality — slept  well,  took  an  early  breakfast, 
then  off  to  the  cars  at  7^  o'clock,  en  route  for 
Cawnpore,  where  we  arrived  at  noon^  and  took 
possession  of  the  dak  bungalow.  It  was  at 
Cawnpore  that  so  many  persons  suffered  during 
the  late  mutiny.  We  visited  the  monument 
which  is  erected  over  a  well,  in  which  many 
Christians  were  thrown  and  perished.  It  is 
made  of  marble,  curiously  wrought,  and  is  really 
beautiful.  We  took  the  dak  garis  again  from 
there  to  Futtegurh,  where  we  arrived  Friday, 
A.  M.,  in  time  to  breakfast  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fullerton,  Presbyterian  Board.  We  spent  the 
day  there,  as  we  were  to  go  from  there  to  Bare- 
illy,  in  doolies,  carried  by  coolies,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements. 
It  took  ninety  men  to  carry  us  and  our  baggage, 
and  a  dooly  for  each  person.  It  certainly  was 
a  novel  way  of  riding,  but  to  ue  quite  pleasant 
and  easy.  I  slept  nearly  all  night;  the  next 
day  was  more  tedious,  and  I  was  very  glad 
when  we  were  set  down  in  front  of  Dr.  Butler's 
house  in  Bareilly.  Mrs.  Butler  met  us  with  a 
kind,  cordial  reception,  and  we  felt  quite  at  home. 

I  might  tell  you  of  our  annual  meeting,  but 
the  brethren  have  written  so  extensively  about 
it  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  say.  At  its 
close  we  came  to  our  home  here  in  Shahjahan- 
pore.  What  I  have  been  doing,  and  seeing,  and 
thinking,  and  feeling  since  will  be  written  here- 
after if  ever. 


Nbatkess  and  its  reverse  among  the  poor  are 
almost  a  certain  test  of  their  moral  character. 
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•  T   EBT.   J.    B.  BILL. 


r  reading  the  terrible  prediction  of  the 
prophet  Micah  concerning  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem,  one's  mind  naturally  pauses  for  a 
little  reflection  at  the  words  which  occur  in  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter:  "The 
houses  of  Achzib  shall  be  a  lie  to  the  kings  of 
Israel."  How  expressive  are  these  words  I 
How  they  remind  us  of  the  cheating  nature 
of  all  the  various,  numberless  results  of  the  art 
of  shamming/  We  have  deemed  them  a  suit- 
able text  for  an  essay,  a  discourse,  a  lecture, 
a  satiric  tilt,  or  whatever  you,  reader,  may  call 
it,  on  shams. 

There  are  shams  every-where,  and  all  shams 
are  lies.  They  may  be  said  to  be  lies  finished 
off  and  offered  in  the  market.  There  are  many 
classes  of  shams.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
them. 

1.  There  are  physical  shams. 

Under  this  head  we  may  include  all  patent 
medicines  that  are  concocted  out  of  cheap 
materials,  and  that  have  a  run  among  the 
people,  not  for  any  real  efficacy  they  possess, 
but  because  they  are  made  notorious  by  showy 
advertisements.  Boots  and  shoes  with  stuffed 
soles  are  physical  shams.  Teas  made  of  wild 
leaves  ingeniously  culled  from  some  wood-lot 
and  dried  and  mixed  with — Satan  may  know 
what  I — ^and  then  sold  as  choice  specimens  of 
the  tea-plant  imported  all  the  way  from  China 
or  Japan — ^these  are  physical  shams.  There 
are  shams  of  clothing  and  shams  of  jewelry. 
Some  good  father's  amiable  son  once  purchased 
a  splendid  pattern  for  a  waistcoat,  and  when 
he  had  carried  it  home  he  found  that  all  its 
fine  colors  had  been  painted  on  it  with  some- 
body's lying  brush,  and  that  the  cloth  was  but 
little  better  than  cheap  calico.  That  waistcoat 
pattern  was  a  physical  sham.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  had  you  gone  up  and  down  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  you  would  probably  have 
seen  there  one  of  those  curious  places  of  busi- 
ness called  mock-auction  shops.  And  if  you 
had  entered  it — ^a  thing  no  wise  man  and  noth- 
ing but  head>strong  curiosity  would  have  ad- 
vised you  to  do— you  would  have  seen  an  ap- 
parently-genuine watch  held  up  for  sale  by  the 
crier.  Several  well-dressed  men  would  have 
been  observed  by  you  standing  near  the  counter 
and  bidding  for  the  watch.  The  auctioneer 
would  have  presented  the  watch  for  examina- 
tion, but  he  would  have  known  just  how  long 
to  let  any  body  examine  it.  By  and  by  some 
unfortunate  bystander — it  would  not  have  been 


you  certainly — would  have  made  the  last  bid, 
and  into  his  hands  would  have  passed  the 
watch  while  out  of  them  would  have  gone  the 
money  for  it.  He  would  have  taken  up  his 
watch  and  placed  it  at  his  ear.  Tick,  tick,  ticK 
it  would  have  said  to  him,  and  he  would  have 
responded  in  his  heart,  "All  right,"  and  have 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  Out  he  would  then  have 
gone,  and  down  he  would  have  walked  along 
the  thronged  streets.  After  a  while  he  would 
have  taken  his  watch  from  his  pocket  and  reex- 
amined it.  To  his  ear  he  would  have  again 
placed  it.  But,  alasl  the  watch  would  have 
been  silent  this  tmie.  Its  tick,  tick,  tick  would 
have  been  ended.  He  would  have  shaken  it  in 
vain  to  get  any  thing  like  a  genuine  sound 
out  of  it.  The  miserable  thing  would  have 
been  dumb  as  a  stone.  He  would  have  found 
that  he  had  been  buying  brass  for  gold,  and  he 
would  have  learned  that  "  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  and  that  many  a  glittering,  ticking 
watch  is  a  physical  sham.  Most  of  the  spirit- 
uous liquors  that  are  drank  nowadays  are 
physical  shams.  Those  Quaker  guns  with 
which  the  rebels  so  long  held  our  army  at 
bay  on  the  Potomac  were  physical  shama. 
There  are  shams  of  mason- work  and  shams  of 
carpenter  and  joiner's  work.  A  few  years  ago 
there  occurred  at  the  village  of  Lawrence,  in 
Massachusetts,  a  dreadful  catastrophe  known  as 
the  &11  of  the  Pemberton  mills.  The  memory 
of  the  event  has  not  yet  passed  away  from  all 
of  our  minds.  The  case  was  this:  There  was 
a  great  work-house  at  the  place  just  mentioned, 
but  so  poorly  had  it  been  built  that  its  poets 
and  beams,  its  sills  and  sleepers,  its  rafters  and 
roofs,  all  suddenly  got  loose  one  day  and  came 
crashing  and  thundering  down,  making  an 
awful  heap  of  ruins,  amid  which  were  soorea 
of  human  beings  almost  dead,  and  beneath 
which  were  scores  that  were  crushed  to  a  jelly. 
Now,  that  house  was  an  architectural  diam. 
It  was  a  grand  cheat,  put  forth  in  the  form  of 
a  building.  And  just  as  the  house  of  Achzib 
proved  a  lie  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  that 
house  proved  a  lie  to  all  those  that  had  trusted 
in  it. 

2.  There  are  the  shams  of  the  political 
world. 

It  is  our  lot  to  live  in  a  period  which  haa 
beheld  the  rise  of  the  most  remarkable  as  it  is 
the  most  pitiful  political  cheat  of  all  that  have 
ever  existed.  That  Southern  Confederacy,  in 
the  black  shadow  of  which  ^a  deceived  and 
befooled  population  are  fighting  at  the  fearful 
cost  of  utter  beggary  and  exhaustion^  not  to 
mention  wounds  and  death,  is  it  not  altogether 
a  sham?    'T  is  founded  on  injustice;  and  what 
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political  system  has  there  ever  been  with  such 
a  foundation  that  did  not  prove  a  lie  to  those 
tkat  tmsted  in  it?  As  for  us  we  are  looking, 
and  longing,  and  fighting  for  the  time,  believed 
by  OS  to  be  surely  coming,  when  that  huge 
political  sham,  with  all  the  social  evils  that  are 
connected  with  it  shall  falii'and  be  buried,  and 
shall  be  classed  by  the  historian  among  the 
most  enormous  and  absurd  cheats  that  have 
ever  been  built  and  finished  off  by  masters  of 
the  art  of  shamming. 

3.  There  are  the  shams  of  the  intellectual 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  dandies  have  no  souls. 
Doubtless  the  true  meaning  eirveloped  in  this 
Baying  is,  that  the  intellectual  character  of 
dandies  is  always  a  sham.  Thackeray,  in  his 
"Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,"  predicts  a 
period  when  the  fashionable  coverings  of  human 
nature  shall  be  removed,  and  he  tells  us  to 
fancy  how  we  shall  then  ''see  Pride  with  his 
Stults  clothes  and  padding  pulled  off  and 
dwindled  down  to  a  forked  radish,"  and  how 
we  shall  see  "some  angelic  Virtue,  whose 
white  raiment  is  suddenly  whisked  over  his 
bead,  showing  us  cloven  feet  and  a  tail,"  and 
how  we  shall  see  "  Humility  eased  of  his  sad 
load  of  cares,  and  want,  and  scorn,  walking  up 
to  the  very  highest  place  of  all,  and  blushing 
as  he  takes  it."  Ah,  would  that  such  a  millen- 
nium of  freedom  from  the  shams  of  dandyism 
and  of  pretentious  vanity  were  to  be  looked 
for  as  not  far  distant  1  The  merit  of  learning, 
when  unaccompanied  by  judgment,  is  invaria- 
bly a  sham.  Trust  in  it,  and  very  soon  will 
you  find  it  to  be  a  lie  finished  off  and  offered 
in  the  mariset.  How  learned  was  William 
Prynne,  whoee  merit,  like  his  productions,  was 
a  sham,  because,  as  Cicero  says,  he  "had 
learned  to  speak  from  others,  not  with  him- 
self!" All  dilettantism,  all  pedantry,  implies 
an  intellectual  character  that  is  badly  shammed. 
I  have  heard  of  a  young  man  who,  on  making 
application  for  a  certificate  setting  forth  his 
fitness  to  take  charge  of  a  country  school,  boast- 
folly  represented  himself  to  the  ofiScial  exam- 
iner as  amply  provided  with  knowledge.  The 
brisk  fellow  was  unwise.  His  examiner  was  a 
despiser  of  overweening  confidence,  and  an 
adept  at  practical  questioning.  Pompiosus, 
therefore,  went  out  of  the  presence  of  his  in- 
quisitive Socrates  a  disappointed  but  benefited 
young  man.  There  is  here  a  lesson  for  us  all. 
Let  us  not  be  strivers  for  the  unsubstantial 
laurels  of  successful  pretense,  securing  perplex- 
ity and  defeat  to  ourselves  by  giving  too  much 
hberty  to  mere  vanity,  which,  while  it  would 
turn  us  into  mimic  heroes,  would  unfit  us  to 
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act  the  part  of  heroic  men.  There  is  ever  a 
pompous  weakness  in  pedantry.  It  is  the 
child's  strain  at  show,  made  over  again  when 
the  child  has  come  to  years.  'T  is  the  pride 
of  intellectusd  accomplishment,  when  the  ac- 
complishment itself  is  but  a  sham.  I  like  the 
terse  manner  in  which  my  philosopher,  Mon- 
taigne, deals  with  this  foolish  vice.  "What 
good  does  it  do  us,"  says  he,  "to  have  the 
stomach  full  of  meat  if  it  does  not  digest  and 
be  incorporated  with  us,  if  it  does  not  nourish 
and  support  us?"  Speaking  of  the  young 
scholar  of  "relative  and  mendicant  understand- 
ing," who  comes  back  from  school  after  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  that  he  has  been  there,  he 
says:  "There  is  nothing  so  awkward  and  mala- 
droit, so  unfit  for  company  or  employment,  and 
^  all  that  you  shall  find  he  has  got  is,  that  his 
Latin  and  Greek  have  only  made  him  a  greater 
and  more  conceited  blockhead  than  when  he 
went  from  home."  The  vice  of  shamming  holds 
a  relation  of  great  consequence  to  the  heroic 
element  in  intellectual  character.  Pompiosus 
is  all  but  a  brave  man.  He  is  only  a  brave 
coward.  "  Let  not  thy  will  roar,"  says  a  phil- 
osophic adviser,  "when  thy  power  can  but 
whisper."  True  courage  is  never  merely  showy. 
It  trusts  little  in  loud  vaunts  and  sounding 
"  I  will's."  Defeat  is  inevitable  to  those  going 
to  war  self-assured  and  unguarded.  Any  David 
that  has  a  brave  though  modest  soul  is  more 
than  a  match  for  the  broad-breasted  Goliath, 
whose  strongest  battery  is  his  mouth.  See 
how  in  all  such  boasters  courage  is  less  a  real- 
ity than  a  mere  profession.  Their  parade  of 
force  argues  the  verity  of  their  weakness. 
Paul  boasted  not,  but  even  when  he  was  the 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  what  with  the  demon-spirit 
that  seemed  then  to  animate  him,  and  what 
with  the  havoc  he  then  went  about  to  make 
among  the  Christians,  he  ever  would  do  and 
dare  to  the  fulfilling  of  his  utterances.  He  was 
never  addicted  to  the- vice  of  shanmiing.  It 
must  be  owned  that  there  is  courage  in  a  wrong 
man  when  he  thinks  he  is  right.  And  you 
may  know  how  brave  the  hero  in  a  bad  or  a 
good  cause  really  is  by  studying  the  relation 
between  his  sayings  and  his  doings.  "  I  hate 
men,"  said  Pacuvius  of  old,  "who  talk  like 
philosophers  but  do  nothing."  We  may  say 
something  similar  of  men  who  talk  like  heroes 
but  do  nothing.  True  heroism  always  proves 
its  own  reality  by  what  it  performs,  while 
cowardice  dazzles  with  promises  which  it  never 
accomplishes.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
gives  a  picture  which  is  accordant  with  sound 
philosophy  in  describing  the  great  representa- 
tive Woman  of  Sin,  the  vision-mother  of  har- 
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lots  and  abominationB  aa  "artajed  in  pnrple 
and  scarlet  colon,  and  decked  with  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  and  pearls."  Even  in  this 
world  do  brave  cowards  seek  to  disguise  their 
weak,  skulking  spirit  in  like  manner  by  per- 
ishable pomps.  In  no  show  that  can  be  made 
as  such  should  we  look  for  any  evidence  of  real 
invisibleness.  There  never  was  heroic  volubil- 
ity. There  never  was  a  truthful  sham.  Go  not 
to  the  warfare  of  your  career  boastfully.  Go 
firmly,  but  without  vain  parade  of  force  or  of 
promise;  go  with  sure  and  valiant  step,  but 
not  with  the  flaunt  of  overconfident  folly  or 
with  the  rant  of  short-lived  impulse. 

The  vice  of  shamming  sometimes  profSanes 
with  its  results  that  sacred  place,  the  pulpit; 
and  in  every  such  instance  how  baffling  does 
it  by  and  by  prove  to  him  who  gives  it  scope  1 
This  is  inevitable,  and  the  only  wonder  in  the 
case  is,  that  he  who  would  let  himself  make  a 
shallow  show  in  preaching  is  so  poorly  wise  as 
not  to  see  how  unhappy  must  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  his  overdone  performances.  For  if  in 
all  public  positions  of  a  secular  character  the 
boastful  secure  to  themselves  failure  by  their 
very  success,  then,  rand  for  a  similar  reason, 
they  may  be  expected  to  come  early  into  dis- 
favor in  retailing  shams  from  the  pulpit.  Be 
it  the  cure,  especially  of  every  young  preacher, 
to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  display.  It  is  re- 
lated that  a  young  licentiate,  who  had  much 
conceit  of  self,  once  received  from  Dr.  Emmons, 
on  whom  he  had  called,  some  very  wholesome 
counsel.  As  he  rose  to  leave  he  asked  the 
Doctor  "why  young  men  felt  so  small  after 
talking  with  him?"  Dr.  Emmons  answered 
that  it  was  "because  they  felt  so  important 
before  they  came." 

4.  There  are  the  shams  of  the  scientific  world. 

That  modem  collection  of  facts  mixed  with 
fancies  which  is  called  by  some  phrenology 
and  by  others  craniology,  is  a  vaunted  sham, 
made  imposing  by  system  and  popular  by 
shrewdness.  It  is  a  lie  finished  off  and  offered 
in  the  market,  and  as  such  is  only  a  little 
higher  in  rank  than  the  patent  medicine  which, 
in  the  advertisement,  is  a  marvelous  panacea, 
but  in  itself  can  cure  nothing.  On  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  all  this  worth,  this  about  which 
such  a  pother  has  been  made  in  the  world?  we 
are  reminded  of  the  satire,  both  pictured  and 
written,  which  is  given  in  a  back  number  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  An  Irishman,  with  a 
budget  in  one  hand  and  a  rude  cane  in  the 
other,  sits  before  the  man  of  spectacles. 

"  Your  bump  of  veneration,  sir,"  the  phrenolo- 
gist tells  him,  "is  fearfully  and  grandly  de- 
veloped." 


"O,"  responded  the  Irishman,  "an'  isn't 
meself  that 's  thankful  to  Paddy  Rooney  for 
thai  bump  when  he  rapped  me  on  the  head 
with  a  club?" 

Coleridge  long  ago  told  why  phrenology  is  a 
sham  science.  "  Spurzheim,"  said  he,  "  ia  dense, 
and  the  most  ignorant  German  I  ever  knew. 
...  He  should  have  confined  himself  to 
coincidences  between  qualities  and  protuber- 
ances. .  .  .  The  notion  of  distinct  material 
organs  in  the  brain  itself  is  plainly  absurd. 
.  .  .  Every  intellectual  act  is  truly  an  act 
of  the  entire  man.  ...  8o  far  from  there 
being  a  concavity  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
answering  to  the  convexity  apparent  on  the 
exterior,  the  interior  is  convex  too." 

5.  There  are  the  shams  of  the  social  world. 

How  prevalent  is  the  vice  of  show!  And 
this  is  but  another  name  for  the  art  of  sham- 
ming in  social  life.  It  has  made  life  a  sham  in 
a  multitude  of  cases  around  us.  It  is  prolific 
of  lies  finished  off  and  offered  in  the  market. 
The  vice  of  show  keeps  frippery,  and  loquacity, 
and  affectation  in  repute.  The  vice  of  show 
fills  the  mouths  of  men  with  what  St  Peter 
calls  "  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  by  which 
they  allure  through  the  lusts  of  the  fleeh, 
through  much  wantonness,  those  that  w^ne 
clean  escaped  from  them  that  live  in  error." 
The  vice  of  show  makes  members  of  Congress 
and  of  State  Legislatures  spend  their  time  in 
uttering  the  sublimity  of  nonsense.  The  vice 
of  show  makes  the  poor  ape  the  rich  in  useless 
extravagance.  The  vice  of  show  has  doomed 
many  a  child  to  ignorance  and  profligacy  by 
causing  its  parents  to  devote  all  their  earnings 
to  stylish  living.  The  vice  of  show  has  ele- 
gantly furnished  ten  thousand  parlors  at  the 
expense  of  empty  kitchens  and  aching  heads 
and  hearts.  The  vice  of  show  has  given  every 
street  in  the  land  some  instance  like  that  of 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  who  passed  by  on 
the  other  side. 

In  the  walks  of  social  life  there  is  a  beauty 
exhibited  which  attracts  only  to  cheat.  It  is  a 
sham.  How  often  is  human  loveliness  but  lit- 
tle more  than  the  result  of  art  1  How  often  do 
sweet  looks  prove  to  be  only  lies  I  There  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  sham  modesty.  It  is 
usually  called  "false  modesty,"  and  it  consists 
in  being  so  nice  as  to  be  prudish,  and  so  deli- 
cate as  to  excite  disgust  by  an  excess  of  deh- 
cacy.  And  pitifully  enough  do  all  the  models 
of  this  overstrained  refinement,  all  the  angelic 
fools  that  think  it  so  creditable  to  them  to  be 
pretentiously  diffident  and  chaste,  carry  them* 
selves  in  the  estimation  of  philosophers !  Thero 
is  such  a  thing  as  sham  politeness.    You  know 
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what  Hub  ia.  Sometimes  it  is  like  the  gtiilefal 
elegance  of  that  serpent  that  tempted  onr  first 
mother.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  Book  of  Snobs, 
tells  ns  of  a  snob  who»  seeing  Mr.  Marrowfat, 
whose  society  he  had  long  esteemed,  eat  peas 
with  his  knife,  cut  his  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Marrowfat  had  saved  the  fashionable  fellow's 
good-for-nothing  life  more  than  once;  had  lent 
him  seventeen  hundred  pounds  sterling  once; 
but  now  he  had  so  comported  as  to  be  in- 
formed that  "  painful  circumstances,  in  no  wise 
affecting  Mr.  Marrowfat's  honor  or  Mr.  Snob's 
esteem  for  him,  had  occurred  which  obliged  the 
latter  to  forego  his  intimacy  with  the  former." 
This  was  an  instance  of  sham  politeness.  Hav« 
you  never  seen  persons  greet  others  with  all 
the  grace  and  cordiality  imaginable,  and  say  to 
them,  "Come  in  and  sup  with  me,"  when  you 
knew  that  in  a  few  moments  they  would  be 
saying  all  manner  of  evil  against  them  behind 
their  backs?  Surely,  this  was  making  a  sham 
of  politeness. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  sham  conversation. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  immense  amount  of 
the  talk  that  goes  on  in  this  noisy  world  is 
false,  is  deceptive,  is  mere  pretension.  Some- 
times there  comes  into  the  midst  of  the  social 
scenes  of  a  community  a  foppish  person  who 
knows  well  how  to  make  a  show.  He  is  full 
of  words.  He  readily  monopolizes  the  atten- 
tion of  people.  He  is  master  of  the  art  of 
making  a  decided  impression  in  a  little  time. 
By  his  superb  flourishes,  his  airs  of  superior 
merit,  and  his  dramatic  flexibility  of  voice  and 
of  limb,  he  contrives  to  make  himself  the  chief 
object  of  interest  where  he  is.  He  completely 
eclipses  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid. 
Some  who  see  and  hear  him  are  inclined  to 
r^ard  him  as  a  brilliant  star,  and  perhaps  to 
deem  him  the  very  realization  of  the  finest 
ideal  of  manhood  they  have  ever  entertained. 
But  he  does  not  long  continue  thus  to  outshine 
better  and  wiser  men.  It  is  found  by  and  by 
that  his  talk  is  only  words,  that  his  wisdom  is 
but  a  show,  and  that  all  the  manhood  he  has 
is  a  sham;  and  then  his  attractive  power 
quickly  declines,  and  while  his  reputation  goes 
down  that  of  the  thoughtful  and  candid  ones 
whom  he  eclipsed  comes  up.  Now,  it  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  sheer  folly  for 
a  person  to  make  a  shallow  show  in  social  in- 
tercourse. Men  will,  at  least,  be  counted  for 
whttt  they  are  rather  than  for  what  they  pretend 
to  be.  All  shams  come  at  length  to  their 
judgment  day.  Lies,  whether  put  forth  in 
wood,  or  stone,  or  brick,  or  cloth,  or  words — 
lies,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  finished, 
and  painted,  and  varnished,  and  gilded — ^lies, 


whatever  success  they  may  seem  to  have  or  to 
bring,  are,  after  all,  mean,  ill-starred  things,  and 
no  man  or  woman  ever  passed  one  off  upon 
mankind  in  any  shape  or  manner  without  get- 
ting trouble  for  it.  We  shall  do  better  far  by 
being  ever  simple-hearted  and  Jionest.  Let  us 
be  done  with  false  appearances  and  j)retentious 
airs.  Let  us  put  away  from  us  forever  the 
affectations  of  lying  etiquette.  If  we  would  be 
godly  in  our  conversation,  if  we  would  be  imi- 
tators of  Him — our  Master — who  in  all  his 
social  hours  was  true  to  his  own  high  and 
blessed  soul,  and  to  his  mission,  we  must  do 
this.  You  can  always  tell  a  person  of  solid 
merit  by  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.  Hon- 
est simplicity  is  always  a  better  reflection  of 
credit,  and  quality,  and  virtue  than  dishonest 
complexity.  Show  thyself  to  be  what  thou  art  I 
Dare  to  do  this  I  At  least,  do  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  thing  such  a  course  may  secure  to  thee 
make  believe  that  thou  art  more  than  thou  art. 
If  thou  dost,  thy  talk  and  thyself  with  it  will 
surely  be  found  to  be  a  sham,  and  shams  are 
never  long  marketable. 


OHOIOB  EZTSAOTB  FSOK  OASLTLE,  GOETHE,  ETa 

OUR  wishes  are  presentiments  of  the  facul- 
ties which  lie  within  us,  and  harbingers  of 
that  which  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  per- 
form.— Goethe. 

The  pure  and  proud  mind  can  never  confide 
its  wrongs  to  another,  only  its  triumphs  and 
its  happiness. — Ibid. 

The  progress  of  science  is  punctuated  with 
the  tombstone  of  systems. — Dr.  Elder. 

Our  best  efforts  are  but  spent  balls. — T.  K. 
Beecher. 

We  always  see  things  in  that  light  which 
we  bring  with  us  the  faculty  of  seeing  them. — 
Oarlyle. 

There  will  be  time  enough  for  rest  in  the 
grave. — Ntcoli  to  Pascal. 

It  is  b^ter  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. — 
Bishop  Cufnberland. 

Trouble  looks  more  t-errible  in  the  distance 
than  when  it  is  upon  us.  Clouds  are  never  so 
black  when  near  as  they  seem  in  the  distance. — 
Oerman  of  Zschocke. 

The  step-children  of  fortune  come  to  her 
step-children. 

Of  all  acts  repentance  is  most  divine  for 
man.  The  deadliest  sin  is  the  unconsciousness 
of  no  sin — that  is,  death.  The  heart  so  con- 
scious is  divorced  from  sincerity,  humility,  and 
fact — ^it  is  dead,  it  is  "pure"  as  dry  sand  is 
pure. — (Jarhfle. 
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THE  BA  VBIiED  SHEBTt 


BT   MBl.   a.   M.    IBIIH   HBIIBT. 


goggoited  wblla  ntTttUag  old  **hoiiM^rm**  Uaen  into 
lint  for  the  hoq>it«li,  and  dediestod  to  tho  **8oldton'  Aid 
6OCI0UM.**  

'T  18  ever  thus— war  raveU  out 
The  ioft,  white  weh  of  peace. 

1. 

Spin,  spin,  spin ! 
All  day  the  cottage  wheel, 

With  sweet  domestic  hum, 
Whirled  round  and  roand;  the  lengtheaiog  thread 

Passed  'neath  her  steady  thumb ; 
The  soft  wind  fanned  her  fair  yonng  cheek, 

Where  the  crimson  went  and  came; 
Was  it  the  south  wind's  gentle  touch 

That  dashed  her  brow  with  flame? 

Weave,  weave,  weave! 
From  out  her  fingers  white 

All  day  the  shuttle  flew, 
And  in  the  web  that  flaxen  thread 

Was  woven  through  and  through ; 
And  a  thoughtful  look  came  to  her  face 

As  the  measure  grew  complete, 
And  her  fingers  quivered  as  she  cut 

From  the  loom  her  bridal  sheet. 

Ah,  blessed  toil!  ah,  holy  love! 

That  made  that  toil  so  sweet, 
That  from  the  whirring  of  the  wheel 

Strung  music  st  complete. 
That  made  that  bridal  web  so  blest 

Till  it  was  worn  and  old,. 
That  hallowed  many  a  little  form 

She  gathered  to  her  fold. 

II. 
Ah,  patient  toil  I  ah,  tender  love ! 

That  filled  that  toil  with  pain. 
That  brought  the  tears  from  gentle  eyes 

In  swiftly-falling  rain. 
Love  wrought  with  joy  the  fleecy  web 

Love  ravels  out  to-day, 
With  hands  that  falter  at  their  task, 

And  lips  that,  yearning,  pray. 

One  by  one  the  white  shreds  fall 

From  the  wrinkled  fingers  brown, 
One  by  one  from  the  rosy  lips 

Of  the  child-hand  softly  down. 
One  thinking  of  the  happy  day 

When  her  young  heart  was  won, 
And  of  the  changes  that  had  passed 

Since  first  those  threads  were  spun, 
And  of  the  manly,  soldier's  brow 

They  may  be  bound  upon. 

One  dreaming  of  a  blissful  day, 

With  many  a  trembling  fear, 
With  many  a  prayer  that  God  would  haste 

Its  dawning,  still  more  near, 
When  war  should  pass,  and  peace  should  smile, 

And  he  return  again 


Whose  love  had  won  her  maiden  heart, 
To  mingle  love  and  pain. 

In  vain— God  keep  thy  constant  heart- 
In  vain  thy  dreams  of  him ; 

Thy  golden  hair  shall  lose  iU  g^eam. 
Thy  eyes  be  old  and  dim. 

And  of  the  web  hope  spun  lor  thee 
Not  e'en  a  shred  remain 

To  bind  about  thy  wounded  heart 
Ere  ye  shall  meet  again. 

All  wars  shall  past,  the  tide  of  blood 

For  evermore  shall  cease ; 
Upon  the  calm,  dead  face  of  Time 

Shalf  rest  the  smile  of  peace. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth 

Be  gathered  up  her  slain 
To  immortality  of  life. 

When  ye  shall  meet  again. 

For  where  his  banner  cast  its  shade 

'Mid  smoke,  and  shot,  and  shell, 
ICid  army's  tramp  and  cannon's  boom 

Thy  loved  one  fought  and  fell. 
Covered  with  wounds  so  bravely  won. 

And  honors  borne  so  well. 
Filled  with  a  love  for  land  and  thee, 

Whose  deepness  who  can  tell? 
Low  sighs  the  wind  above  his  grave 

'Neath  the  magnolia-tree, 
And  swaying  on  the  fragrant  boughs 

The  ring-dove  mourns  for  thee. 
While  sweetly  singing  to  his  sleep 

Flows  on  the  Tennessee. 

III. 
Fair  was  ttie  web  Love  wove  for  thee 

As  yonder  drift  of  snow. 
But  raveled  are  iU  threads  to-dav. 

Thou,  naked  in  thy  woe; 
But  blest  who  in  thy  country's  need 

Spared  not  that  form  of  thine, 
But  bared  thy  bosom  that  thy  scarf 

Her  wounded  breast  might  twine. 
Ah,  blest,  thou  maiden  young  and  fair, 

Thy  dreamb  of  love  to  thee. 
But  blest  with  sweeter,  richer  joy 

Thy  coming  years  shall  be, 
When  from  eadi  crimson  drop  thai  from 

Thy  quivering  heart  was  wrung, 
A  freeman,  dad  with  grace  and  strength, 

To  God-like  life  hath  sprung. 
And  forth  upon  the  morning  breese 

Is  borne  the  jubilee 
That  swelleth  from  a  million  hearts- 

The  birth-song  of  the  free. 


oownnraiQB  with  heavhi. 

Whks  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Has  fiU'd  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'T  is  ev'n  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supphed 
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Stri^Uvt   3>8HotJ. 


Th«  Object  of  God'b  Chastwbmbetb.— "JVbw  no 
ehatUning  for  the  prueiU  teemetk  to  be  joyout,  but 
yrievoiu;  never thel^,  afitrward  it  yieldeth  thepeaeea- 
hie  fnUt  of  righteoutneu  unto  them  which  om  ezerdted 
therehy."    Eeh.  zii,  11. 

"  Why  Bhould  ye  be  stricken  any  more  t  the  %ohoU  h^ad 
is  eieh,  and  the  whole  heart  faint:*    lea.  i,  5. 

God  chifltisM  his  children  to  bring  them  nearer  to  him, 
that  they  may  prove  his  mercy  and  goodness  to  them; 
hence  the  prophet  represents  God  as  having  chastised 
his  ancient  people  till  he  inquired  of  them  by  the 
prophet,  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more/'  etc.  ? 
"  Your  coontry  is  desolate,  your  cities  are  burned,  your 
land,  strangers  devour  it  in  your  presence,  and  it  is 
desolate  as  overthrown  by  strangers,  and  the  daughter 
of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city."  God's 
ways  with  his  rebellious  children  were  typified  to  Elijah 
first  by  a-  strong  wind,  then  by  an  earthquake  and  a 
fire,  and  when  all  these  had  prepared  the  way  by  a 
still,  small  voice.  God  first  sends  his  judgments  whidi 
reprove  and  condemn,  but  when  man  repents  and 
humbles  himself  before  him,  then  he  sends  the  still, 
small  voice  which  whispers  to  him  of  peace,  of  a  ran- 
som paid,  of  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  through 
whom  he  may  come  unto  God  and  live.  H.  K. 

Massiovs  or  THI  Liviva.— The  Jews  of  India  des- 
ignate their  cemeteries  as  the  "  mansions  of  the  living." 
What  a  beautiful  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body!  In  their  early  his- 
tory God  had  revealed  himself  to  them  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaae,  and  Jacob,  and  had  given  them  the 
hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  which,  in  all  their 
siafiil  wandering  from  him,  they  never  forgot  Their 
cemeteriea  thus  become  to  them  beautiful,  and  plaeea 
of  frequent  resort. 

If  the  Jew  is  thus  hopeful  of  his  immortality,  how 
much  more  should  the  Christiaa  be,  with  the  great, 
final  proof  of  his  resurrection  and  immortality  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  I  Tet  he  talks  of  the  dying,  the 
dead,  the  lost  Is  it  right  for  him  thus  to  speak  of 
those  gone  before  him  who  had  hope  in  Christ?  Is  it 
not  dishonoring  God  through  lack  of  faith  in  his  reve- 
lation of  the  future  to  us? 

Surely  if  death  is  but  a  sleep  to  those  who  trust  in 
Christ,  the  Christian  should  not  sorrow  as  those  who 
haw  BO  hope.  Solemn  as  the  closing  up  of  our  proba- 
tion must  be,  if  it  be  with  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond, 
where  there  is  neither  sorrow  nor  death,  it  nay  be  a 
joyful,  triumphant  hour  to  us,  and  so  may  it  be  for 
na  when  our  friends  depart  in  like  predoos  bopa.    It  I 


is  natural  that  we  should  mourn  the  absence  of  our 
loved  ones,  but  faith,  with  unselfish  love,  will  enable 
us  to  rejoice  that  they  have  safely  escaped  the  sorrows 
of  life. 

The  Quakers  are  almost  the  only  people  who  do  not 
say  "  dead  "  of  their  departed  friends.  They  speak  of 
them  as  having  deceased,  gone  away,  departed  this  life, 
and  as  being  at  rest  M.  K. 

Bbito  abd  Doibo  Good.—"  Who  went  about  doing 
good."    Aete  *,  38. 

We  so  often  talk  of  doing  good  as  if  it  was  some- 
thing extraneous  or  external  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  a 
pity  we  do  not  learn  a  truer  way.  With  the  Bible 
before  us  we  should  not  expect  that  we  could  work 
works  of  merit  as  the  Hindoos  vainly  hope  they  can. 
God  looketh  on  the  heart  and  the  best  act — the  one 
requiring  the  most  self-abnegation  and  sacrifice,  if  not 
done  with  a  right  motive  can  not  be  acceptable  in  bis 
sight 

The  first  great  object  in  life  should  be  to  be  good,  to 
be  just  as  good  as  human  nature,  assisted  by  Divine 
grace,  can  become;  then  doing  good  will  be  as  natural 
as  breathing.  It  will  be  but  following  the  impulses 
and  instincts  of  the  heart  ft&d  it  will  become  a  con- 
stant and  abiding  joy.  To  attempt  to  do  good  without 
first  being  good,  is  as  painful  a  task  as  to  work  vigor- 
ously without  food.  It  may  be  done  for  a  short  time, 
but  it  sogn  wearies  and  is  forgotten;  so  doing  good  is 
but  a  spasmodic  effort  till  the  heart  is  made  right-^ 
renewed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  M.  K. 

Arb  Yb  bot  Much  Betteb  thab  Thbt?— "Jbr 
ewn  the  hairt  of  your  head  are  all  numbered." 

"Behold  thejowle  oj  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bame;  yet  your  Heavetdy 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  V* 
MaU.  vi,  26. 

Behold  God's  watchful  care  over  us,  and  let  the  price 
paid  for  our  redemption  answer  the  question,  "  Are  ye 
not  much  better  than  they?"  H.  K. 

Thb  CtriSB  or  Jbricho.— "ilnJ  Joshua  adjured  them 
at  that  Ume,  eatying,  Oieraed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord, 
that  riseth  up  and  buUdeth  this  city  Jericho:  he  ehaU 
lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  hie  firet-bom,  amd  in  hie 
yo%mg  eon  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it.*'    Joe.  vi,  26. 

In  describing  the  great  wiokedness  of  Ahab,  which 
exeeeded  that  of  all  the  kingii  who  reigned  before  him, 
it  is  said, "  la  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite  build 
Jericho:  he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his 
firsi-bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest 
spa  Segub,  aooording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which 
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b«  ipake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."  1  Kings  zt!,  34. 
Joshua  had  not  said  that  it  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but 
he  prescribed  the  conditions  on  vrhich  it  alone  could  be 
done.  Hiel  rebuilt  it  in  defiance  of  the  curse  uttered, 
and  the  conditions  followed  t  his  eldest  son  died  when 
he  laid  the  foundation,  and  his  jeungest  son  when  he 
set  up  the  gates.  M.  K. 

POVBR  09  HER  HkAD  BbCAUSB  OF  THK  AVOBLS. — 
*'For  ihit  cauu  ought  the  woman  to  have  povnr  o»  her 
head,  beeawe  of  the  angeli."     1  Cor.  zi,  10. 

"  Power  on  her  head."  What  is  this  power  and  the 
cause  of  it?  and  who  were  the  angels?  are  questions 
of  some  moment.  The  power  was  a  head-dress  or 
covering,  a  sort  of  vail,  to  be  worn  by  the  woman 
when  she  prayed  or  prophesied  in  public.  Why  she 
was  thus  to  be  attired  appears  to  be  because  she  was 
created  of  the  man,  and  not  the  man  of  the  woman. 
Adam,  as  an  individual,  sustained  a  relation  to  his 
posterity  which  Eve  and  none  besides  sustained.  He 
was  the  great  primogenitor  and  federal  head  of  the 
human  race.  In  connection  with  this  Eve  lowered 
herself,  and  consequently  her  daughters,  by  being  first 
in  the  terrible  rebellion  against  God.  Therefore,  being 
the  first  in  rebellion,  and  the  second  touching  her  cre- 
ation, her  daughters,  in  condition  or  outward  relations, 
occupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  relative  scale  of 
humanity.  In  Christ  only  she  sustains  a  mutually 
grand  position  with  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  him  "  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  This  is  a  distinguished  Grospel  privilege  of  all 
infants  and  believing  females,  yet  while  here  on  earth 
the  power  or  covering  of  the  head  she  is  to  wear  while 
she  speaks  in  Church,  for  the  reason  before  intimated, 
and  "  because  of  the  angels." 

Who  were  thoee  angeb? 

These  words  have  troubled  expositors  very  much, 
and  wiH  trouble  them.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  expended  con- 
siderable labor  on  them.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  them 
to  be  evil  angels ;  others  the  governors  of  th«  Church. 
Wesley  supposes  it  means  the  holy  angels.  Bishop 
Pearce  does  not  like  to  admit  this  exactly.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge refers  the  term  also  to  evil  angels.  We  suppose 
it  means  that  a  woman  in  the  public  assembly,  while 
speaking,  in  Ihe  presence  of  men  in  particular,  should 
wear  a  vail,  which  is  the  symbol  of  modesty  or  subor- 
dination, because  the  holy  angels  are  present  and  wit- 
nesses of  our  worship,  which  is  not  incredible.  Heb. 
i  14.  The  Hebrew  name  for  vail  indicates  dependence. 
In  the  East  great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  female  dress.  The  married  woman's  vail  indi- 
cated that  she  was  under  power  relative  to  her  hus- 
band, and  the  power  or  vail  indicates  her  modesty 
while  she  may  pray  or  prophesy — that  is,  teach  in 
Church.  A.  C. 

RBiOHiKa  FASHiawB  IV  Vkem.^" Sowing  food  and 
raiment,  lei  ui  be  therewith  content  But  th^  thai  will 
be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  enare,  and  into  many 
fooHth  and  hurtful  luH$  whieh  drown  men  in  dettruetian 
and  perdition:*    1  Tim.  vi,  8.  9. 

One  day,  while  walking  with  a  friend,  Qotthold  met 
a  young  man  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and 
eould  not  help  looking  back  at  him  and  exclaiming, 
with  a  sigh,  0  righteous  God,  what  will  be  the  issue 
of  thia  rage  for  novelties  and  vain  show  ?    How  hap- 


pens it  that  the  world  more  and  more  seeks  her  honor 
in  disgrace,  and  her  wisdom  in  folly?  I  often  think 
of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  says — Acts  xxv,  23— of  Queen 
Bernice;  namely,  that  she  came  "with  great  pomp" — 
orig.,  phantasy.  The  reigning  fashion  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  the  same  fantaetie  character.  There  is  hardly 
any  one  who  now  considers  it  a  sin  to  wear  a  mask 
and  conform  to  the  world.  But,  inquired  his  compan- 
ion, can  there  really  be  so  much  sinfulness  in  the 
changes  which  dress  undergoes?  In  itself,  replied 
Gotthold,  dress  belongs  to  the  class  of  things  neutral. 
It  makes  a  man  neither  better  nor  worse  in  the  sight 
of  God,  it  draws  upon  him  neither  the  Almighty's  favor 
nor  frown ;  still  the  coat  shows  what  the  man  and  what 
his  heart  is.  Can  you  doubt  that  many  a  one,  in  his 
gay  attire,  cut  according  to  the  newest  style,  is  an  idol 
to  himself?  With  what  pomp  and  pride  he  struts 
along,  and  fancies  that  none  makes  so  fine  a  figure. 
Though  one  bow  ever  so  soon  or  so  humbly  to  him, 
yet  he.  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  deigns  to  return  the 
salutation.  In  this  way  the  old  man,  whom  we  are 
bound  to  crucify  with  his  affections  and  lusts — GaL  v, 
24 — is  warmly  clothed,  expensively  ornamented,  and 
idolatrously  reverenced.  The  money  given  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  needy  brother  is  wastefully  squandered, 
and  the  Word  of  God  in  the  heart  choked  among 
thorns.  He  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such  that  he  is 
always  lying  abased  at  the  feet  of  the  Omnipotent — ^he 
who  does  not  despise  a  Christian  neighbor,  though  in 
poverty  and  rags — he  who  is  ready  at  any  hour,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  to  exchange  the  finest  suit 
for  the  beggar's  cloak,  or  the  death-bed  shroud,  may, 
perhaps,  without  sin,  wear  costly  raiment.  But  how 
the  children  of  the  world,  with  all  their  swelling  pomp, 
shall  contrive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  which  lead- 
eth  unto  life,  must  be  left  for  them  to  try,  if  they  will 
have  it  so ! 

My  God!  naked  came  I  into  this  world,  and  naked 
must  I  again  depart  out  of  it.  While  my  life  lasts, 
give  me  the  food  and  raiment  convenient  for  me.  If 
my  rank  or  office  require  a  better  dress,  disengage  at 
least  my  heart  from  it,  and  make  me  unconscious  of 
what  I  wear.  My  soul  desires  ornaments  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Let  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  Christ 
be  my  badge  and  robe  of  honor. 

Thb  Object  of  Life.— -Should  gaining  heaven  be 
the  first  object  of  the  Christian  ?  Should  it  not  rather 
be  to  do  the  whole  will  of  Qod,  to  be  his  faithful,  hum- 
ble followers  here,  and  though  not  forgetful  of  "  the 
recompense  of  the  reward,"  still  to  have  it  our  first 
and  highest  motive,  to  do  the  will  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven  ?  If  "  formed  for  his  praise,"  should  not 
the  whole  life  show  it  forth?  If  "created  for  his 
glory,"  should  it  not  be  "  more  than  our  meat  and 
drink"  to  do  his  will,  honoring  him  from  the  heart 
fervently?  M.  E. 

Sue  Goieo  Dowe  upov  toub  Wbath.— "^<  ye  an- 
gry, and  tin  not;  let  not  the  eun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,"    J^.  iv,  26. 

A  pious  little  boy  one  day  seeing  his  little  sister  in 
a  passion,  thus  spoke  to  her:  "  Mary,  look  at  the  son^ 
it  will  soon  go  down ;  it  will  soon  be  out  of  sight ;  it  is 
going,  it  is  gone  down.  Mary,  let  net  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath." 
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JcUs   anS   If^ntritB, 


GoOHXAD  OF  CntkiBT.^Another  Answer. — 1.  "Do 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God?" 

Antwer.  Yes,  in  several  places  directly,  in  others 
bj  necessary  inference.  We  refer  to  two  passages.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  John  he  is  called  "  the  Word,"  and 
of  him  it  is  there  said,  "  The  Word  wot  Ood."  In  the 
Furat  Epistle  of  John,  chapter  v,  20,  he  is  called  the 
"true  God.  and  eternal  life."  The  first  part  of  the 
first  ch.ipter  of  John — in  the  Gospel — gives  much  val- 
uable information  on  the  nature  and  character  of  Jesus. 

2.  "  Is  it  possible  for  God,  an  infinite  being,  to  suffer 
as  the  Scriptures  declare  Christ  did?" 

Answer.  For  aught  we  know  it  is;  but  the  Scrip- 
tures only  show  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  suffered. 

3.  "  If  both  the  foregoing  queries  can  be  positively 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  what  are  we  to  con- 
chide  in  relation  to  the  character  of  God  ?" 

Antwar.  Conclude  in  either  case  that  we,  being 
finite, can  not  by  "searching  find  him  out  to  perfection." 

4.  "  How  is  it  possible  for  a  being  infinitely  wise, 
holy,  and  perfect  to  suffer  ?" 

Answer,  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Christ  possessed  two  natures — the  divine  and  human; 
that  the  divine  nature  was  essentially  and  perfectly 
God,  while  his  manhood  was  a  human  body  and  a  hu- 
man soul,  with  all  powers  and  attributes  necessary  to 
constitute  a  real  human  being,  and,  at  remarked  above, 
it  was  his  human  nature  that  suffered. 

5.  "  And  if  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  is  God, 
and  it  is  true  that  God  can  not  suffer,  or  that  Christ  is 
not  God,  then  Was  there  an  infinite  sacrifice  offered  to 
atone  for  the  transgression  of  an  infinite  law  ?" 

Answer.  The  sacrifice  made  by  Christ  was  not  infi- 
nite in  every  respect ;  nor  need  it  be,  as,  for  instance,  in 
regard  to  its  extent;  it  did  not  extend  to  devils;  it 
may  only  have  extended  to  mankind.  It  is  infinite  in 
the  holiness  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  in  other  respeots 
that  might  be  named.  So  is  the  law  infinitely  holy, 
being  the  utterance  of  an  infinitely  holy  being,  and  the 
saerifioe  nuuie  by  Christ  being  satisfactory  and  accept- 
able to  Him  against  whom  we  have  sinned  should  be 
laftisfsciory  to  us;  and  as  uncounted  multitudes  have 
trusted  and  found  it  to  have  saved  them  from  sin,  any 
of  us  may  also  trust,  obey,  and  rejoice  1         B.  M.  G. 

FOBTBBSS  MOHBOI   AHD   ITS   P&OJBOTOE.— Just  be- 

fore  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  Ni^leon  sent  Captain 
Bernard,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  on  an  important 
reeonnoitering  expedition.  With  great  skill  and  in- 
trepidity he  prosecuted  his  mission,  advancing  almost 
to  Vienna.  On  his  return  Napoleon  personally  exam- 
ined him,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  answers. 
Among  other  things  he  remarked  that  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  direct  the  army  upon  Vienna,  pass- 
ing by  the  fortified  places,  and  that  once  master  of 
the  o^ital  the  Emperor  might  dictate  laws  for  the 
whole  Austrian  monarchy.  This  was  taking  too  great 
a  liberty.  Napoleon  severely  replied,  '•  You  are  very 
presumptuous!  a  young  officer  to  j^retend  to  trace  out 


a  campaign  for  me!  Go  and  await  my  orders."  So 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  retired  Napoleon  turned  to 
General  Rapp  and  said,  "  There  is  a  man  of  merit ;  he 
has  observed  correctly ;  I  shall  not  expose  him  to  the 
risk  of  being  shot;  I  shall  have  occasion  for  him  bpr 
and  by."  This  young  man  finally  became  an  aid  to 
Napoleon  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers 
in  the  world.  It  was  he  who  planned  Fortress  Monroe 
at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  himself  a  foreigner,  General  Bernard  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Commissions  on 
Sea-Coast  Defenses,  and  with  him  were  associated  Com- 
modores Lewis  Warrington  and  J.  D.  Elliott,  Chief 
Engineer  J.  G.  Swift,  Colonel  of  Engineers  W.  K. 
Armstead,  and  Major  of  Engineers  William  M'Kee. 
Fresh  from  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon,  General  Ber- 
nard had  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  ^lilitary  works, 
and  planned  his  fortifications  to  be  garrisoned,  not  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  but  by  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands.  He  had  a  notion  that  the  strength  of  this 
country,  like  that  of  his  native  land,  depended,  in 
great  measure,  upon  the  impregnability  and  capacity  of 
her  lines  of  fortifications.  He  had  not  yet  learned 
that  the  true  strength  of  a  land  of  liber.y  lies  in  the 
stout  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  her  brave  yeomanry. 
Under  these  circumstances  was  old  Fortress  Monroe 
planned  and  constructed,  with  her  massive  strength 
and  enormous  proportions. 

Im AOiVATios. — Can  one  who  has  never  seen  have 
imagination?  Can  there  be  a  subjective  imagination, 
or  is  this  power  merely  the  combining  of  remembered 
material  visions?  Certain  it  is  that  the  soul  sees  the 
most  gorgeous  ideal  creations  when  the  sense  eye  is 
shut;  but  could  it  create  such  scenes  at  all  unless  it 
had  first,  through  the  outward  eye,  received  manifold 
impressions  of  material  form  and  color?  If  the  born- 
blind  eon  imagine,  what  are  the  constituents  of  their 
ideal  fabrications?  They  can  have  no  idea  at  all  of 
color.  Can  they  of  form?  Is  not  all  they  know  of 
mattor  its  hardness,  roughness,  distance?  What  I  wish 
to  know  is,  are  the  born-blind  destitute  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  imagination  7  J.  P.  L. 

Fbakklih  akd  the  Rotal  Sooiett.— In  speaking 
of  the  first  publication  of  his  papers  on  Electricity, 
Franklin  himself  says :  "  Obliged,  as  we  were  to  Mr. 
ColUnson,  for  the  present  of  the  tube,  eto.,  I  thought 
it  right  he  should  be  informed  of  our  success,  in  using 
it,  and  wroto  him  several  lettors  containing  accounts 
of  our  experiments.  He  got  them  read  in  the  Royal 
Society,  where  they  were  not,  at  first,  thought  worth 
so  much  notice  as  to  be  printed  in  their  transactions. 
One  paper,  which  I  wroto  to  Mr.  Kennersley,  on  the 
sameness  of  lightning  with  electricity,  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Mitohell,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  who  wroto  me  word  that  it 
had  been  read,  but  was  laughed  at,  by  the  connoisseurs. — 
Works  of  B.  Franklin,  Vol  v,p.  178. 
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Ahcibkt  Substitute  foe  Nbw»papbe«.— Newipft- 
pen  were  not  known  to  the  Romani.  Jaliot  Caear 
introduced  the  regnUtion  of  writing  and  pnbliihing  all 
the  aeta  or  State  occarrenoes  of  both  Senate  and  people. 
The  laws  were  engrayed  on  brass  tablets,  permanently 
fixed  in  the  public  places.  The  idea  was  improved  bj 
the  people.  Cicero,  at  his  villa  in  Tosculam,  published 
a  daily  newspaper— or  more  properly  a  bulletin— in 
which  was  given  the  news  of  the  day — ^births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  fashionable  arrivals,  etc. — in  the 
most  approved  modern  style.  Petronius  has  given  a 
specimen  of  the  Acta  Diuma,  giving  account  of  a  birth, 
an  execution,  and  a  fire — all  of  which  are  dispatched 
in  the  curtest  manner.  The  reporters — aetuarii — ^had 
no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  strong  adjectives  and 
expletives.  And  they  had  their  posters,  too,  as  the 
exhumed  gates  of  Pompeii  prove.  Inscriptions  in  red 
chalk  answer  for  type  and  paper.  Thus :  "  Julius  Pro- 
culus  will  have  an  auction  of  his  superfluous  goods  to 
pay  his  debts." 

Whip-foob-Will  Pobtet. — Having  lately  met  with 
several  poetic  effusions  on  the  whip-poor-will,  one  or 
two  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Repository,  memory 
calls  from  "oblivion"  a  little  poem  which  I  think 
superior  to  any  thing  existing.  There  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  last  verse  which  I  can  not  supply.  Will  some 
oorrespondtent  inform  me  of  the  authorship,  and,  if 
possible,  furnish  the  fourth  stansa?  J.  D.  M. 

"  There  It  a  strange,  myiteriooi  bird, 
Which  few  hare  seen  but  all  have  heard ; 
So  perched  upon  a  fttllen  tree, 
He  sings  all  nlglit,  and  thus  sings  he, 
Whlp-poor-wlU,  whip-poor-wiU,  whlp-poar>wlll. 

This  bird  in  secret  spends  his  days, 
A  stranger  to  the  feathered  race; 
When  all  the  warblers  sleep  at  night, 
Thus  sings  thie  lonely  anehorite, 
Whip-poor-wUl,  etc. 

How  gladly  I  thta  Uzd  woold  be, 
Frem  worldly  noise  and  folly  free ; 
By  day  I  *d  seek  the  stillest  wood. 
And  cry  all  night  in  solitude. 

Whip-poor-will,  etc. 


The  poor  man*s  care  the  rich  nian*s  pride, 
Virtue  on  foot  or  vice  astride, 
Ko  more  should  vex  me  while  I  cried 
Whip-poor-will,  etc." 

East  aed  West.— At  the  north  pole  it  is  evident 
that  directly  downward  would  be  south,  and  toward 
the  xenith  north ;  but  I  'm  troubled  about  east  and 
west.  Will  not,  therefore,  some  teacher  or  other  schol- 
arly reader  of  the  Repository  please  so  to  instruct,  on 
this  point,  an  inquiring  school-girl,  that  when  she  gets 
to  the  north  pole  she  may  know  in  what  direction  lie 
east  and  west?  Maet. 

Mbaeieo  op  Iediak  Naicbs— Win  some  of  your 
correspondents  have  the  kindness  to  give  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  proper  names  Penobscot  and  Kennebec? 

K. 

Obiqih  op  Coppbb.— Coffee  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  kahwah — Turkish  kahvt,  says  Mr.  Graufurd,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association.  The  En- 
glish word  evidently  comes  direct  from  the  Turkish. 


The  coffee-plant  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  not  of 
Arabia;  for  it  was  not  known  at  Keeca  till  145i,  only 
forty  years  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The  true 
name  of  the  plant  is  6afi^-and  kahwah,  or  coffee,  means 
"wine,"  as  a  substitute  for  which  the  decoction  was 
used ;  although  the  legality  of  the  practice  was  long  a 
subject  of  dispute  by  the  Mohammedan  doctors.  From 
Arabia  it  spread  to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  and  from  the 
last-named  country  was  brought  to  England  in  1650. 
In  sixty  years'  time  it  was  familiarly  known,  at  least  in 
fashionable  society,  as  we  find  from  Pope's  well-known 
lines  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock :" 

"Ooffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wIm, 
And  SM  through  aU  things  with  his  hatf-ehut  eyes." 

Thb  "  Navvt." — This  term  has  become  almost  natu- 
ralised, and  now  is  understood  to  mean  a  laborer  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a  railway.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  "navigator;"  but  what  has  % 
navigator  to  do  with  railways?  Before  the  age  of 
railways,  "navigable  canals"  were  the  order  of  the 
day;  and  the  laborer  employed  in  their  construction 
was,  with  some  propriety,  called  a  navigator.  When 
railways  superseded  canals,  the  laborer  very  improp- 
erly was  continued  to  be  called  a  navigator,  or,  as  now 
corrupted,  a  "navvy;"  whereas  the  word  "excavator" 
would  have  been  better. 

ExTEAOBDiEAET  Mbmoet. — Seueca  says  of  himself, 
that  by  the  mere  efforts  of  his  natural  memory  he  was 
able  to  repeat  two  thousand  words  upon  once  hearing 
them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had  no  depend- 
ency or  connection  upon  each  other.  After  which  he 
mentioned  a  friend  of  his,  Pontius  Latro,  who  retained 
in  his  memory  all  the  orations  he  had  ever  spoken, 
and  never  found  his  memory  fail  him,  even  in  a  single 
word.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  embassador  to  the 
Romans  from  King  Pyrrhus,  who  in  one  day  so  well 
learned  the  names  of  his  spectators,  that  the  next  day 
he  saluted  the  whole  Senate,  and  all  the  populace  as- 
sembled, each  by  his  name.  Pliny  says  that  Gyms 
knew  every  soldier  in  his  army  by  name;  and  L. 
Scipio  all  the  people  of  Rome.  Herrvon  Nieublin,  the 
celebrated  German  scholar,  was  once  a  clerk  in  the 
batik  of  Copenhagen,  in  which  capacity  he  gave  proof 
of  the  miraculous  power  of  memory  by  restoring,  from 
recollection  alone,  the  whole  contents  of  a  leaf  in  the 
bank  ledger  which  had  been  lost  by  fraud  or  accident 

DxsooVBET  OF  GLASS. — Pliny  informs  us  that  the 
art  of  making  glass  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
some  merchants,  who  were  traveling  with  niter,  and 
stopped  near  a  river  issuing  from  Mount  Carmel.  Not 
finding  any  thing  to  rest  their  kettles  on,  they  used 
some  pieces  of  niter  for  that  purpose.  The  niter  grad- 
ually dissolving  by  the  heat,  mixed  with  the  sand,  and 
a  transparent  matter  flowed,  which  was,  in  fact,  glass. 
It  is  certain  that  we  are  often  more  indebted  to  appar- 
ent ohanoe  than  genius  for  many  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries;  therefore  every  one  should  keep  his  ayes 
and  ears  open,  his  thoughts  and  faelings  awake  and 
active. 

Aloebeaic  Peoblbm. — Given  x*— y^=»8e9, 
x«— y«=61, 
xs— v«x+y, 
To  find  the  value  of  x  and  y. 
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DORA'S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CLASS. 

»T    SHILT    aUHTIMSTOM    MXLLBB. 

OvB  pletMiit  afternoon  in  th«  Winter  of  1857  litt]« 
Dort  was  bnrrjing  along  tho  streets  of  the  city  of  J. 
It  was  almost  evening,  and  as  she  passed  ap  Washing- 
ton-street, she  saw  the  old  man  with  his  lantern  and 
ladder  going  aronnd  to  light  the  lampe.  "  It  will  soon 
be  dark,"  thought  Dora,  "  and  mother  will  be  standing 
in  the  door  to  watch  for  me ;  may  h«  she  'U  think  I  'm 
going  to  stay  all  night  at  annt  Sarah's ;  may  be  she  il 
■end  Arthur  to  meet  me;  any  way  I  wish  I  was  at 
home  this  Tery  minute." 

All  at  once  she  spied  a  little  girl,  no  larger  than 
herself,  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  and  crying  bitterly. 
Bj  her  side  was  a  great  basket  of  clean  clothes  that 
Memed  altogether  too  heavy  for  such  a  child  to  lift. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Dora,  stopping  a  mo- 
ment as  she  came  np  to  her. 

"I  can't  find  the  Irving  Honse,"  said  the  child; 
"mother  washes  for  some  of  the  boarders,  and  I  'm 
taking  these  clothes  home." 

"Why.  that  is  the  Irving  House."  said  Dora;  "that 
house  right  on  the  comer,  with  the  stone  steps  where 
all  those  men  are  standing." 

"  I  went  there  once,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  but  the 
men  on  the  steps  said  that  was  n't  the  plaoor  and  sent 
me  'way  off  bver  so  far  to  another  street,  and,  0  dear, 
I  'm  so  tired." 

"Well,  it  is  the  place,"  said  Dora  decidedly;  "I 
know  it  just  as  well  as  can  be,  and  I  '11  go  back  there 
with  you  if  you  '11  hurry." 

So  the  two  children  started  down  the  street  together, 
Dora  walking  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  girl,  and 
holding  her  head  up  very  straight,  though  she  was  a 
little  bit  afraid.  Her  face  turned  very  red  as  they 
went  np  the  steps,  and  past  the  men  who  sat  there 
smoking,  but  no  one  spoke  to  her,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  clothes  were  safely  delivered  to  the  owners 
and  the  children  bnek  again  in  the  street. 

"  Kow,'*  said  Dora,  "  I  must  run  every  step  of  the 
way  home,  for  they  are  lighting  up  the  gas,  and  mother 
never  likes  to  have  me  out  so  late." 

But  just  at  that  moment  she  remembered  that  the 
Superintendent  had  told  them  in  Sunday  school  the 
week  before  to  try  and  see  if  each  one  of  them  could 
not  bring  in  one  new  scholar.  Dora  did  not  know 
any  one  among  her  little  friends  who  did  not  already 
go  to  Sunday  school,  but  here  was  a  poor  child  who 
looked  as  if  she  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  good  in 
all  her  life,  so  she  was  the  very  one  to  ask.  Back 
went  Dora  once  more,  running  after  the  little  girl,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  talk  she  promised  to  come  to  Sun- 
day school  the  next  Sabbath  if  her  mbther  would  let 
her. 

"But  bow  shall  I  know  which  church  to  go  to?" 
asked   the   little  girl;   "what  is  the   name  of  your 
Church?" 
"  I  do  n't  know,"  said  Dora,  quite  puzsled.    "  I  'vs 


heard  the  minister  call  it  the  Lord's  house;  may  be 
that 's  the  name.  Any  way,  you  can  wait  right  here 
on  the  corner,  and  I  '11  take  yon  with  me  when  I  come. 
We  go  right  down  this  street." 

So  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  Dora  ran  home  to 
find  the  family  just  sitting  down  to  tea  and  her  mother 
quite  anxious  about  her. 

"  That  is  right,  Dora,"  said  her  father  when  she  told 
her  story;  "you  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good."  But 
her  mother  looked  a  little  troubled  and  said,  "  Do  you 
think  she  is  a  retptetabU  child,  Dora?" 

"  I  guess  she  's  'sptctabU,"  said  Dora  doubtfully,  "  for 
she  said,  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  and, '  No,  ma'am,'  to  me." 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  Dora,  with  her  father 
and  mother,  and  her  brother  Arthur,  were  walking 
down  Washington-street,  when  all  at  onoe  Arthur  be- 
gan to  laugh  and  said : 

**  Do  look  there,  Dora;  do  n't  they  look  funny?" 

"  0,  it 's  my  Sunday  school  girl,"  said  Dora,  "  and 
she  's  got  some  more  with  her."  And  sure  enough 
there  they  stood  at  the  corner,  five  of  the  oddest-look- 
ing children — three  girls  and  two  boys.  The  girls  wore 
sun-bonnets,  though  it  was  Winter,  and  the  boys  had 
only  coarse  shoes  without  stockings  on  their  feet 
They  all  stood  up  in  a  row,  taking  hold  of  hand. 

"Why,  Dora  Wcodworth,"  said  her  mother,  "you 
are  not  going  to  Sunday  school  with  that  set  of 
frights." 

"O,  do  let  me,"  said  Dora;  ''I'll  go  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  so  people  need  n't  think  we  're  all 
your  children." 

"Run  along,"  said  her  father,  and  Dora  marched 
down  to  Sunday  school  with  her  queer-looking  friends, 
as  proud  as  a  hen  with  her  first  brood  of  chickens. 

"  Miss  Clark,"  said  she,  walking  up  to  her  teacher, 
"I've  brought  some  new  scholars.  I  should  think 
there  was  enough  for  a  whole  class,  and,  if  you  please, 
I  should  like  to  sit  with  them  to-day,  because  they 
do  n't  know  any  body  but  me,  and  I  can  tell  them 
how  to  act." 

If  I  had  time  to  write  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
Dora  got  along  with  her  little  scholars,  and  how  some 
kind  ladies  met  together  once  a  week  to  make  clothes 
for  them  and  for  other  poor  children  who  were  gath- 
ered in  from  the  streets,  till  by  and  by  from  Dora's 
little  class  grew  up  the  mission  school  of  that  Church. 

The  Dtiito  Scbite  of  Little  Ella  Bioblow.— 
A  dark  shadow  has  fallen  over  our  household.  Our 
little  Ella,  of  eight  years,  has  fallen  in  death.  She  was 
a  sufferer  from  infancy  with  disease  of  the  heart,  which 
many  times  brought  her  down  to  the  gates  of  death. 
Last  Spring  she  was  so  low  no  one  thought  she  would 
recover,  but  she  said  she  had  prayed  that  she  might 
live,  and  she  did  so  far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  s^nd 
a  happy  Summer  with  her  little  sisters.  Four  weeks 
ago  she  was  again  attacked,  and  last  Tuesday  closed  up 
her  precious  life.  She  was  the  greatest  sufierei^  ever 
saw,  being  unable  to  lie  down.    Last  Sabbath  evening 
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she  reviyed  and  talked  cheerfully  with  her  sisters.  I 
said  to  her,  "  Ella,  if  you  should  be  taken  again  to- 
night bleeding  at  the  lungs  and  die,  would  you  be 
afraid  ?"  "  0  no,  mamma,"  she  said,  "  not  a  bit ;  what 
is  there  to  be  afraid  of?"  Then  she  repeated,  "  Death 
will  come  and  find  me  ready."  Tuesday  evening  she 
kissed  me  and  said,  "  0,  I  have  got  to  die !"  "  Well, 
Ella,"  I  replied,  "  you  told  me  Jesus  would  carry  you 
safely  over  the  river."  "0,  ma,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"  I  do  love  Jesus."  Her  sufferings  became  intense. 
"  Call  papa,"  she  said.  He  had  just  retired ;  he  felt  of 
her  cold  hands  and  said,  "  Ella,  it  will  soon  be  over, 
but  do  you  know  you  are  going  to  a  better  world?" 
•'  Yes,  pa,  Jesus  is  with  me."  Her  last  words  were, 
"  0  sing  to  me  of  heaven,  when  I  am  called  to  die." 
0,  brother  Clark,  we  are  deeply  afflicted !  We  almost 
feel  that  we  have  been  down  with  our  beloved  child 
into  the  dark  waters,  and  felt  the  chill  of  the  river  of 
Death.  We  feel,  too,  that  we  would  not  recall  our 
darling,  to  suffer  again  as  she  has  suffered;  to  die 
again  as  she  has  died.  The  Lord  has  done  it,  and  it  is 
right.  May  it  be  long  before  such  a  shadow  shall 
darken  your  hearth-stone  1  M.  A.  B. 

A  Brave  Tennessee  Union  Bot.— The  following 
story  is  told  concerning  some  prisoners  held  by  the 
rebels.  There  were  ninety-six,  mostly  East  Tennessee- 
ans,  imprisoned  for  Unionism.  The  following  incident 
will  best  describe  the  quality  of  their  Unionism : 

"  Among  a  batch  that  had  lately  arrived,  was  a  man 
whom  the  rebels  were  endeavoring  to  force  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  But 
his  wife,  who  had  been  confined  just  after  his  arreet, 
fearing  that  his  regard  for  her  condition  might  induce 
him  to  submit  to  what  was  demanded,  sent  her  son, 
who  was  only  eight  years  old,  to  tell  his  father  not  to 
take  the  oath. 

"  This  brave  little  fellow  came  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  on  his  mission,  and,  when  he  arrived,  the  guards 
refused  to  admit  him.  Undaunted,  however,  by  the 
rebuff,  the  young  hero  got  close  to  the  picket  fence,  and 
shouted  with  all  his  might : 

"'Pa!  pa!  don't  you  swear!  0,  pa,  don't  yon 
swear !  We  can  get  along ;  I  got  the  lot  plowed  to  put 
in  the  wheat!' " 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  these  Tennesseeans  were,  to 
a  man,  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

"Bot  Lost" — Motheb  Lost. — Occupied  with  a 
magazine  last  evening  I  noticed  an  article  headed, 
"Boy  Lott."  The  boy  had  not  strayed  away  into 
temptation  or  danger,  he  had  not  gone  down  into  the 
darkness  of  the  grave — not  thus  was  the  "  boy  lost." 
He  had  grown  to  be  a  man,  and  the  mother's  heart 
was  aching  for  her  litUe  ehUd.  The  rooms  of  her 
pleasant  house  were  orderly  and  clean ;  the  little  play- 
things, they  were  gone;  there  was  no  busy  little  body 
to  make  trouble,  no  tired  little  one  in  the  crib  at 
evening  to  listen  to  the  mother's  lullaby.  No,  the  boy 
was  lost,  and  the  mothoir-love  was  lonely. 

Well,  I  have  thought  how  many  little  boys  would 
love  just  such  a  pleasant  home  as  this  yearning  one 
could  give.  Poor  things!  they  have  lost  mothers. 
They  have  no  bosom  to  nestle  their  little  heads  against, 
no  patient,  loving  finger  to  untie  the  hard  knots  in 
their  shoes  or  smooth  back  the  hair  from  their  fore- 


heads; thty  have  no  mother  to  tell  them  stories  or 
sing  to  them  sweet, 

**  Hush,  my  dear,  Ue  stUI  and  alnmber.** 

Now,  why  can  not  this  mother  who  has  lost  her  Httit 
boy  take  to  her  heart  some  little  boy  who  has  lost  a 
mother? 

"  He  would  n't  be  my  child."  No,  but  he  was  once 
somebody's  child;  somebody  loved  him  as  yon  loved 
your  little  boy;  somebody  is  dead  now,  and  only  a 
mother's  blessing  may  be  left  the  orphan.  God's  bias- 
ing will  be  upon  you,  mother,  if  yon  fold  the  lone 
lamb  to  yonr  bosom  and  nourish  it  for  Jesus.  Lay 
the  motherless  in  your  lost  boy's  little  crib,  and  be 
happy  again  in  sympathy  with  childhood.  G.  &. 

THX  QRANDAMS*S  TALK. 

Bunnr  and  bright  in  the  leaping  light 

The  cheeks  of  the  children  ihono ; 
As  they  told  thetr  Ules  of  the  fairies  old. 

And  danced  by  the  bro»d  hearth-etone, 
The  grandame  sat  in  her  eaqr  chair, 

And  smiled  at  the  chOdren'i  glee. 
Till,  weary  at  last  of  dance  and  aong. 

They  gathered  about  her  knee. 

•'Now  ten  OS  a  tale,**  said  tiie  eldest  bom« 

Of  the  8iimmen  when  yon  were  yonng; 
When  yonr  life  was  Aill  of  its  AprH  bads. 

And  birds  in  the  branches  lung  t 
Did  ever  the  crimson  roaes  bloom 

On  yonr  cheek  so  faded  and  old? 
What  robbed  yonr  eye  of  its  tendn'  Uae, 

Tonr  hair  of  its  shining  gold?** 

Bnddy  and  bright  in  the  leaping  light. 

The  cheeks  of  the  children  glow ; 
But  they  hashed  thdr  mirth  as  the  grandame  epake, 

For  her  voice  was  weak  and  low. 

"  It  seems  bat  a  day,  as  I  watch  yon  play, 

0  children  I  aronnd  my  knee ; 
Since  I  was  only  a  laughing  child. 

As  merry  and  fall  of  glee ; 
Bnt,  flake  by  flak«,  as  the  snow  comes  down. 

So  cares  on  onr  pathwi^  fall ; 
And  day  by  day  as  the  burden  grows, 

God  gireth  us  strength  for  all. 

When  my  life  was  fresh  with  its  rosy  bloom. 

And  bright  with  its  morning  gold, 
I  sighed  to  think  that  the  hours  moat  pass, 

And  my  glad  yonng  heart  grow  old ; 
Bat  I  learned  that  lif^  has  a  richer  Joy 

Than  the  days  of  childhood  know; 
JFor  tiie  flowers  mast  fade,  and  the  leaves  mast  ftJI, 

Ere  the  truiX  hangs  ripe  below. 

And  np  in  tiiat  kingdom  at  God*s  ri^t  hand. 

When  the  hosts  of  the  glorified  be, 
I  know  that  the  beaatifbl  Summers  stand 

That  vaniflbed  on  earth  ttom  me. 
I  shall  find  them  there  if  I  ever  go. 

As  daily  and  hourly  I  pray. 
To  that  life-giving  country  flrom  this  b«k>v. 

Where  they  never  will  Ikde  away.** 

Tearitil  and  bright  In  the  leaping  light. 

The  eyes  of  the  children  shone, 
But  the  grandame  sat,  with  a  look  of  peace, 

By  the  side  of  the  broad  hearth-stone. 
For  she  smiled  to  think  that  she  soon  should  tread 

Where  the  beantifni  river  rolls. 
And  gather  the  rose  of  her  youth  again 

In  the  wonderfol  Garden  of  Bonis. 

Xmilt  HuHnxoioir  ^fin 
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Thb  Girl  Oeator  ih  WA8HiHOT0V.--0ur  readers 
here  mil  heard  of  the  apeeeh  of  Miai  DickinsoD,  the 
Qoaker-girl  orator,  in  Waehingion.  They  will  not, 
however,  eren  at  thia  late  hour,  fail  to  be  interested  in 
the  following  splendid  monograph  of  that  soene  from 
the  Chronicle: 

ThBt  wa  a  wondsrftil  ilfht  in  the  Oapltol;  a  yoang,  red- 
Hppad,  sUm-walikMi  girl,  with  carb  oat  short,  as  if  for  ichool, 
with  9ym  bUck  with  the  mirthftilnMS  of  «  child,  mt«  when 
thc7  bUse  with  the  paMiou  of  a  propheteee,  holding  ipell- 
booad  in  the  capital  of  the  nation  for  an  hoar  and  ten  mln- 
ates,  two  thonaand  politicians,  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  while 
•he  talked  to  them  of  politics,  statesmanship,  and  war  I  It 
was  a  wondnftl  sight,  and  It  was  a  wonderAil  sncooss. 

Joan  of  Arc  never  was  grander,  and  eonld  not  hare  been 
better,  in  her  maU  of  battle,  than  was  this  Philadelphia  maid 
in  her  statcaman-like  demand  that  this  war  do  not  cease  till 
■laTery  lies  dead  and  bnrled  under  the  feet  of  the  North,  and 
its  epiUph  is  traced  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet  dipped  In  the 
yonng  bk>od  of  th'e  nation ; 

Oonld  not  haTe  been  better  fvr  France  than  was  this  girl  for 
Anwrica,  In  her  demand  that  the  territory  wrenched  back 
from  the  rebellion  be  need  to  underlie  the  deralopment  of  the 
blacks  in  America  Into  ItaU  citlsenship,  with  the  ownership 
in  fee  or  agricnltnral  land ; 

Conld  nerer  have  been' wiser  and  better  than  wsj  this  girl 
when  she  shoTed  to  with  her  little  white  hand  the  doon  of  the 
Sapreme  Oonrt  of  the  United  States  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  liDrbade  the  a^iudlcatton  theraln  of  the  Proclamation  of 
freedom  to  the  slaTes  of  rebels ; 

Could  not  have  been  grander  than  was  this  girl  In  her  delfl- 
cation  of  the  courage  that  marches  upon  death  at  the  double- 
quick,  for  country,  for  fkeedom,  and  for  troth ; 

Could  not  have  been  grander  than  was  this  gli1*s  moistening 
with  her  tears  the  lips  of  the  wounded  men  of  the  people,  and 
wiping  as  with  her  Tery  hair  the  damps  of  agony  fttoi  the 
brows  of  braTes  lying  on  battle-fields  and  lingering  in  hos- 
pitale-^grander  than  her  worships  loTe  of  men  made  beau- 
tiful by  war-wounds  in  the  Ikce^rander  than  the  sweep  of 
the  arm  and  the  call  of  the  Toioe  with  which  she  demanded 
place  and  rererence  for  the  heroes  who  already  in  phalanx 
marched  one-armed  and  on  crutches  and  eanes  go  slowly  past 
us  to  the  Anal  encampmant  of  the  grare. 

Mbs.  Ellu  vrow  Idlb  DAUOHTUta.— Here  is  a 
picture — not  of  England.  Its  counterpart  may  be 
found  in  homes  all  over  our  land.  Young  ladiea-* 
daughter* — ^read  it : 

It  is  a  most  palnfril  spectacle  In  families  where  the  mother 
is  the  drudge,  to  see  the  daughters  elegantly  dressed,  reclin- 
ing at  their  eaae,  with  their  drawing,  their  music,  their  fiincy- 
work,  and  their  reading ;  beguiling  themselTes  of  the  lapse 
of  hours,  days,  and  weeks,  and  nerer  dreaming  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities ;  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  neglect  of 
daty,  growing  weary  of  their  useless  liYss,  laying  hold  of 
erery  newly-inrented  stimulant  to  rouse  their  drooping  ener- 
gies, and  blaming  their  fiite  when  they  dare  not  blame  their 
God,  for  having  placed  them  where  they  are. 

These  indlTldnals  will  often  tell  yon  with  an  air  of  aifected 
compassion — for  who  can  belieye  it  real?— that  "poor,  dear 
mamma  is  working  herself  to  death.**  Tot,  no  sooner  do  yon 
propoae  that  they  should  assbt  her,  than  they  declare  she  Is 
quite  In  her  element — in  short,  that  she  would  never  be  happy 
If  she  had  only  half  as  much  to  do. 

Thb  Bttbdev  of  FATiva  fos  PBSACHiiro.— This 
Yankee  calcnlation,  found  originally  in  the  Christian 


Obserrer,  is  adapted  to  other  than  Yankee  latitudes, 
and  also  to  other  than  Presbyterian  members.  Will 
not  some  of  our  Methodist  brethren  study  the  figures? 

A  shrewd  friend  of  ours,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  at 
things  In  a  business  point  of  riew,  thinks  that  the  ontcry  so 
often  made  about  expenslre  preaching  is  without  foundation. 
He  argues  thns:  "I  hare  a  family  of  six  persons  who  attend 
Church.  I  pay  124  a  year  for  pew  rent.  I  hear  two  sermons 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  one  during  the  week— making  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  lecfeorss  during  the  year.  I  obtain,  therefore, 
for  myself  and  family,  nine  hundred  lectures  for  124;  or.  In 
other  words,  I  pay  about  two  and  a  half  cents  a  lecture. 
People  give  ftx>m  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  for  a  lecture  on 
astronomy,  and  almost  every  other  subject  yon  can  name  «r- 
etpt  the  Gospel ;  surely  for  a  Gospel  lecture  I  ought  to  be  will- 
ing  to  give  at  least  two  cmH  amd  a  ha^fr  The  thought  thns 
expressed  is  certainly  Just,  and  might,  with  great  advantage, 
be  carried  out  still  fiirther. 

Death  of  a  Christian  Soldibb  Hebo.— The  Chap- 
lain of  the  81st  Illinois  Regiment,  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Christian  Commission,  gives  the  following 
incident  that  should  not  be  lost: 

The  83d  lUinols  was  sUtloned  at  Vort  Doaelson  at  the  last 
battle  there,  when.  It  will  be  remembered,  it  repulsed  an  attack 
of  eome  8,000  of  the  enemy.  A  young  soldier  in  Christ,  named 
Adams,  was  severely  wounded  In  the  attack.  He  afterward 
lay  wasting  away  day  by  day  In  the  hoepital.  He  had  enlist- 
ed while  at  college,  with  some  doien  others,  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  fkeedom. 

One  day,  when  he  was  extremely  weak,  he  asked  the  doctor 
how  long  he  would  probably  live.  "  Not  long,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Ton  are  near  your  end.**  "  Is  that  so  ?**  "  Yes,  It  is  indeed 
so.**  Putting  forth  superhuman  exertions,  he  raised  hb  body 
with  the  help  of  hb  companions,  many  of  whom  were  stand- 
ing round  hb  cot,  and  stretching  forth  hb  emaciated  arms, 
with  a  voice  faint  but  firm,  he  articulated  hb  request  for 
them  to  **  give  three  cheers  for  the  fiag  of  our  Union  P*  Hb 
fellow*«oldiers  gave  them  with  a  will  and  an  emphssb  that 
only  our  brave  boys  know  how  to,  and  then  awaited  hb  tax- 
tber  requests.  Thns  Ikr  we  have  a  beantift&l  picture  of  the 
dying  patriot  and  hero.  But  thb  was  not  all.  Said  the  dear 
fellow,  "  Now,  boys,  one  of  you  kneel  down  and  pray  I**  They 
dropped  on  their  knees.  A  Christian  comrade  led  In  prayer. 
While  he  was  in  the  solemn  act,  the  spirit  of  young  Adams, 
JoyfU  and  triumphant,  as  in  a  chariot  of  glory,  took  its 
flight  homo  I  Thb  b  dying  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier 
hero.    Such  power  has  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Ruskih  upoh  thb  6BA88E8.— In  his  last  Tolume  of 
Modern  Painters  Mr.  Buskin  gives  the  following  beau- 
tiful touches  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  grasses, 
and  the  lessons  they  suggest : 

Obssrva,  the  peeidlar  characters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt 
It  espeelally  for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility 
and  cheerfiilness.  Its  humility  in  that  it  seems  created  only 
for  lowest  service— appointed  to  be  trod  on  and  fed  upon.  Its 
cheerfrilness  In  that  It  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  vio- 
lence and  sufl^ring.  Ton  roll  it,  and  it  b  stronger  the  next 
day;  you  mow  It,  and  It  maltipUes  Its  shooU  as  if  it  wero 
grataft&l ;  you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  richer  per- 
frime.  Spring  comes  and  it  rejoices  with  all  the  sarth— glow- 
ing with  a  variegated  flame  of  flowers,  waving  in  soft  depth 
of  fruitftil  strength.  Winter  comes,  and  though  It  will  not 
mock  Ito  foUow-plants  by  growing  them,  it  will  not  pine  and 
monm,  and  turn  colorless  and  leafless  as  they.  It  is  always 
and  b  only  the  brighter  for  the  hoar  firost. 
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$Utvzvii,  $tUuiiiit,   ao9  $itii5Vitz\  iitms. 


MoimxBKT  OF  JoHV  Hu88.— A  monamtnt  will  in  a 
short  time  be  erected  near  CoDstance  to  the  precursor 
of  the  ReformatioD,  John  Huss.  On  the  Tery  plaoe 
where  that  eonrageoos  martjr  ascended  the  scaffold,  a 
block  of  granite,  with  an  inscription,  will  preserre  the 
memory  of  his  faith  and  heroism.  The  citizens  of 
Constance,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  this  pious  monu- 
ment, have  resolved  to  bear  the  expense  of  it  them- 
selves. The  subscription  list,  which  was  circulated  only 
among  them,  shows  a  fund  of  more  than  1,200  francs 
to  have  been  realized,  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  the  minority  of  them  are  Catholics.  This  mon- 
ument will  be  inscribed  simply  with  the  words — in 
German — "  Here  John  Huss  was  burnt." 

Editorial  Mortality  in  Viokbbueo.— Vicksburg 
was  laid  out  in  1822  by  Neivitt  Vick,  and  incorporated 
in  1826.  It  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  fine 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  its  short-lived  editors. 
Seventeen  of  this  unfortunate  class  have  come  to  an 
untimely  end  by  the  duel,  street-fights,  or  suicide,  sinoe 
the  establishment  of  the  Vicksburg  Whig,  the  first  pa- 
per published  there. 

EMia&Airrs. — The  number  of  emigrants  which  ar- 
rived at  New  York  in  1862  was  76,306.  In  1863  it 
was  157,844,  showing  an  increase  of  81,538.  This  year 
will  doubtless  show  a  still  greater  increase.  An  act  of 
Congress  is  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  exempting 
emigrants  from  military  service  for  the^  three  years  to 
oome,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  emigration. 

Recupkrativb  Powbr  of  thb  Natiok.— Rev.  Br. 
Foster,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  a  review  of 
the  war,  stated  that  1,800,000  men  had  been  caUed  into 
the  field,  and  two  thousand  battles  had  taken  place; 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  had  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners  since  the  war  commenced; 
and  yet  such  was  our  recuperative  power,  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
young  men  had  become  of  military  age. 

Eholand's  Supply  of  Coal. — There  is  some  appre- 
hension entertained  by  leading  British  geologists  that 
in  three  centuries  their  country  will  be  destitute  of 
coal.  Professor  Arnstead  and  Sir  William  Armstrong 
agree  in  this  opinion,  and  give  the  following  reasons: 
There  are  in  fact  left  of  good  coal  but  thirty-five  thou- 
sand millions  of  tuns.  The  present  annual  consump- 
tion is  one  hundred  millions.  So  that  the  time  may 
come  when  coals  will  have  to  be  carried  to  Newcastle 
after  all.  The  coal-fields  of  America  are  as  inexhaust- 
ible as  her  rivers.  The  time  will  come  when  the  United 
States  will  not  only  supply  the  whole  world  with 
breadstuff's  and  labor-saving  machines,  but  with  fuel. 

A  "  Pbguliab  Ivstitutioit  "  ih  Iowa.— Among  the 
eurious  phases  of  Iowa  society  is  the  "  Amanna  So- 
ciety," situated  in  Iowa  county,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Iowa  City.  From  the  Muscatine  Journal  we  glean  the 
following  facts  relative  to  this  community.  It  says: 
It  numbers  eight  hundred  members,  and  is  divided 


into  seven  villages.  It  is  governed  by  trustees  elected 
by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  The  society  owns 
20,000  acres  of  land  in  one  belt.  They  have  a  lar^ 
stock  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oattle— 700  bead  of  cattle, 
15,000  head  of  sheep,  and  a  large  number  of  horaee; 
also  2,900  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  They  are 
engaged  to  some  extent  in  manufaeturing,  aad  hare  t 
good  flouring  and  saw-mill,  and  a  large  woolen  factory 
in  successful  operation.  They  card,  spin,  weave,  and 
full  all  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  running  twelve  looms, 
nine  narrow  and  three  for  weaving  broadcloth.  Their 
machinery  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  They  will  work 
up  this  season  from  5,000  to  6,000  bales  of  wool  The 
members  of  the  society  are  all  of  a  religious  order. 
Every  thing  moves  on  in  perfect  harmony.  When 
necessary,  the  women  aid  in  outdoor  work.  We  saw 
twenty  in  one  carrot  patch  all  at  work.  In  the  same 
field  eight  teams  were  plowing.  The  society  is  destined 
to  become  wealthy. 

Chiha  M188XOV  Cohfbrebob.— The  following  are 
the  appointments  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  in 
this  new  mission  Conference: 

B.  S.  Maclay,  Superintendent. 

Nmm  <tf  AppiatiamA.  NauM  of  UwUmmrj,  XaHt*  RalpOT. 

Ching  Sing  TOBg 8.  L.  Baldwin TA  lug  Kaang. 

Ea«t>StrMt  Gh»p^ 0.  K.  Martin ».....Ha  long  >U. 

Lo  Nguong ! C.  R.  Martin Ha  long  ML 

Lieng  Kong »...8.  L.  Baldwin Ngu  Sien  Mi. 

Ming  Ang  Teng 8.  L.  Baldwin Ngn  Sien  Mi. 

Cheng  Tong 0.  B.  Martin .......Hn  long  Bli. 

Ti«ng  Ang  Tong »..0.  Oibmn ...Uong  Tai  Hang. 

Qnang  Ing  Ohang 8.  L.  Binkley Ling  Ching  Ting 

AtoChap«l 8.  L.  Binkley Ling  Ching  Tinp 

Boy'i Boarding  8chool,0.  Glheon ». UongTal  Hang. 

Oirrs       "  '*. — MiaMS  B.  aad  8.  H. 

Woodalon Natlre  Teacher. 

Printing  Office 8.  L.  Baldwin Native  workmen 

Orphan  Asylum Mn.  H.  G.  Maclay Native  assistants 

"  *  ~      "     '  '     '"  "*wtn...„ 


,...  Jeh  Ing  Koang. 
J.  L.  Binkley  ....^ Ling  Ching  Ting 


English  Sunday  School  Mrs.  B.  0.  Bald 

Tiong  Loh 0.  Oibaoa. 

Hoh  Chiang «.  J.  L.  Binl    , 

Ing  Hoh To  be  suppltod LiTaih  Ing. 

Ngn    Kang   and    Kol 

Hang  circuit ....N.  Sites — ».». Li  Seng  Ml. 

Kang  Chia N.  Sites LI  leoMi. 

Ming  Chiang To  be  supplied..... To  be  snppUed. 

Kn  Chieng To  be  supplied „..„.To  be  supplied. 

Ping  Nang To  be  supplied To  be  supplied. 

leh  Tong N.  Sites ^ Ting  Ching  Mi. 

Li  le    *" 


Mih  Ka «..N.  Sites  . 


lenMi. 


long  Ping 0.  Gibson..... .*To  be  snppUed. 

-       -ihKa.... N."-  -    -      -*' 


SieuMdil 


.  Sites  » Li  leu  Mi. 

Ung  Sing  La. 


Kkw  Mbtal.— a  metal  called  Vanadium  is  discov 
ered  in  varieties  of  iron  ocher.  Its  most  practical  use 
is  in  the  preparation  of  writing  ink.  To  a  solution  of 
nutgalls  is  added  a  minute  portion  of  vanadic  acid,  and 
the  ink  thus  obtained  is  intensely  black  and  indelible 
by  the  ordinary  agents  which  destroy  the  color  of  the 
iron  ink  in  common  use.  It  also  resists  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  bference  is  that  its  use  will  prevent 
alterations  or  forgeries  in  writings  of  special  im- 
portance. 

Nbw  Style  of  Artesxah  Well.— A  Nevada  paper 
describes  a  new  way  of  getting  water  recently  adopted 
by  a  mining  company  on  Reese  River.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  boring  an  artesian  well  horisontally  instead 
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of  perpendicularly,  and  into  a  monnUin-side  intUad 
of  tha  "  bowels  of  the  earth."  In  running  a  cut  for 
the  tonnel  they  ttmck  a  large  etream,  and  will  donbt- 
kfli,  aa  things  appear,  find  enough  before  going  much 
further,  to  supply  a  large  population.  It  is  thought 
that  the  water-mine  will  pay  much  better  than  the 
silver-mines. 

Tbekiblx  CALAiiiTT.--One  of  the  most  fearful  trag- 
edies that  ever  occurred  took  place  in  Santiago,  Chili, 
on  the  night  of  December  8th.  The  feast  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  had  been  celebrated  for  seTeral  days  with 
great  pomp,  and  on  the  last  night  of  the  festival  the 
temple,  in  which  the  worshipers  of  the  Virgin  assem- 
bled, WAS  lighted  up  with  thousands  of  lamps  and  can- 
dles, and  decorated  with  paper  hangings  and  festoons 
on  all  the  walls  and  the  roof.  Three  thousand  persons, 
mostly  women  and  girls,  were  crowded  together  in  the 
church,  filling  every  nook.  They  were  the  flower  of  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  capital,  and  were  waiting 
for  the  religious  services  to  begin ;  when  suddenly  the 
drapery  around  the  great  image  of  the  Virgin  above 
the  altar  took  fire.  Almost  in  a  moment  the  festoons 
of  paper  and  pasteboard  devices  to  the  wooden  roof 
rolled  a  torrent  of  flame.  The  suddenness  of  the  fire 
was  awful.  The  dense  mass  of  women,  frightened  out 
of  their  senses,  many  of  them  fainting,  and  all  entan- 
gled by  their  long  swelling  dresses,  rushed,  as  those 
who  knew  that  death  was  at  their  heels,  to  the  door, 
which  soon  became  choked  up.  Fire  was  every- where. 
Streaming  along  the  wooden  ceiling,  it  flung  the  par- 
afline  lamps  hung  in  rows  there  among  the  struggling 
women.  In  a  moment  the  gorgeous  church  was  a  sea 
of  flame.  Michael  Angelo's  fearful  picture  of  heU  was 
there,  but  exceeded. 

Help  was  all  but  impossible.  A  Hercules  might  have 
strained  his  strength  in  vain  to  pull  one  from  the 
serried  mass  of  frensied  wretches  who,  piled  one  above 
another  as  they  climbed  over  to  reach  the  air.  wildly 
fastened  the  gripe  of  death  upon  any  one  escaping, 'in 
order  that  they  might  be  dragged  out  with  them.  A 
few  were  rescued  from  the  flre;  but  imprisoned  as  it 
was  by  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  it  devoured 
every  thing  combustible  by  10  o'clock,  and  hurried  two 
thousand  souls  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  History 
records  many  terrible  calamities,  but  none  in  modern 
times  like  this.  Almost  every  family  in  Santiago  mourns 
the  loss  of  some  one  of  its  members — a  loss  the  more 
overwhelming  because  their  dead  could  not  be  identi- 
fied amid  that  mass  of  charred  and  blackened  corpses. 

Katigkal  Almavac— The  National  Almanac  and 
American  Record,  for  the  present  year,  is  announced 
by  the  publisher,  George  W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  before  this  notice  reaches  our  readers  will  be  on 
sale.  It  exhibits  the  political,  financial,  economical, 
and  military  condition  and  progress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  1862  and  1883,  and  gives  a  state- 
ment of  the  finances,  debts,  banks,  schools,  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions.  Churches,  etc..  of  the 
several  States.  It  likewise  contains  a  history  of  cur- 
rent events,  and  embraces  the  miscellaneous  statistics 
of  outside  nations.  It  is  printed  in  12mo,  and  num- 
bers over  500  pages. 

Nbw  Boose  AHD  AHVouvoBMBsn.-— The  book  trade 
has  of  late  been  quits  active,  and  nearly  all  the  pub- 


lishing houses  in  the  country  have  added  largely  to 
their  lists  of  publications.  The  publishers  of  the  West- 
ern Book  Ck)ncern  have  recently  added  to  the  General 
Catalogue  the  following  new  works:  Home  Views  of 
the  Pictnreeqae  and  Beautiful,  and  Portraits  of  Cele- 
brated Women  with  Brief  Biographies,  edited  by  Dr. 
Clark;  Literary  Characteristics  and  Achievements  of 
the  Bible,  by  Rev.  W.  Trail,  A.  M.;  TempUtion  and 
Triumph,  with  Other  Stories,  by  Virginia  F.  Towns- 
end;  Rosedale,  a  Story  of  Self-Denial,  by  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Gardner;  Outposts  of  Zion,  with  Limnings  of  Mission 
Life,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goode;  Jottings  from  Life,  or 
Passages  from  the  Diary  of  an  Itinerant's  Wife,  by 
Helen  R.  Cutler;  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Conn- 
try  Pastor,  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner;  and  Maple  Grove 
Stories,  Se^ries  1,  for  Little  Readers,  by  June  Isle,  con- 
taining ten  volumes  in  a  box.  These  works  have 
all  been  very  successful,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of 
their  publication  second  editions  of  Outposts  of  Zion, 
Temptation  and  Triumph,  Rosedale,  and  Literary  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Bible  were  required  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  them. 

The  following  books  are  in  press  and  will  shortly 
appear:  The  Two  Sabbaths,  by  Rev.  E.  Q.  Fuller;  Co- 
lenso's  Fallacies,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler;  Lectures  and 
Addresses,  by  Dr.  Dempster;  a  new  Body  of  Divinity, 
by  Dr.  T.  N.  Ralston ;  Contributions  to  the  Early  His- 
tory of  the  Korth-West.  including  the  Moravian  Mis- 
sions in  Ohio,  by  the  late  S.  P.  Hildreth.  M.  D. :  Man 
All  Immortal,  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.;  |uid  Dr. 
Ifast's  Commentary  in  English. 

Thb  SoHLB8WiChHoL8TXiv  QuBSTiOH.— In  the  year 
1326,  after  a  long  contest,  the  territory  of  Schleswig 
was  declared  to  be  independent  of  Denmark,  and  never 
to  be  agein  united.  When  the  ducal  line  of  Schleswig 
became  extinct,  the  Duchy  was  ceded  in  1387  to  the 
Count  of  Holstein ;  and  in  1460  the  King  of  Denmark, 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  secured'  to  the  two  estates  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  their  eternal  union.  By  a 
oomplisation,  of  which  history  gives  numerous  instan- 
ces, the  right  of  succession  to  the  government  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  the  throne  of  Denmark  came  at  last 
to  be  united  in  one  person,  just  as  from  1714  to  1837 
the  crowns  of  both  England  and  Hanover  were  worn 
by  the  Georges.  The  independence  of  the  Duchies  re- 
mained, however,  undisturbed;  but  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  royal  dynasty  in  Denmark  so  to  unite 
these  outlying  States  with  the  monarchy  that  the 
crown  of  the  Duchies  may  never  revert  to  another 
family.  The  efforts  of  the  King  to  secure  this  end  were 
unsuccissful  till  the  year  1852,  when  the  revolution 
which  had  broken  out  in  Germany  and  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  gave  the  Danes  the  power  to  declare 
the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  the  Danish  kingdom. 
Though  annexed,  they  are  not  united  with  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  sovereign  of  Denmark  still  allowed  them 
to  retain  each  its  own  Diet,  benevolent  institutions, 
educational  enterprises,  and  individual  charities.  The 
present  King  of  Denmark  holds  the  Duchies  only  by 
operation  of  the  law  allowing  succession  in  the  female 
line,  but  this  law  was  never  acknowledged  in  the 
Duchies,  and  has  not  been  binding  on  them.  Hence 
the  claim  of  the  Prince  Augustenberg  to  the  Duke- 
dom, as  he  is  the  next  heir-male  after  the  late  King. 
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(1.)  Five  Years  op  Prateb,  with  the  Answees. — 
By  Samuel  Irenceut  Prinu.  l2mo.  375  pp.  $1.25. 
I^etP  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  <fe  Co. — We  have  read  the  present  volume  with 
scarcely  less  interest  than  we  read  the  "  Power  of 
Prayer "  by  the  same  author  some  five  years  ago.  It 
embodies  a  large  number  of  "  answers  to  prayer  "  that 
were  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  "  daily  prayer 
meetings  "  in  New  York  city.  Some  of  them  are  most 
striking  in  their  character— illustrating  the  special 
providence  of  God  in  answers  to  prayer.  Over  100,- 
000  copies  of  the  "  Power  of  Prayer  "  have  been  circu- 
lated. We  trust  this  may  have  an  equally  wide  field 
of  usefulness. 

(2.)  Papers  por  Thoughtpul  Girls,  wiih  Il^uatra- 
Hve  Sketchii  of  $<me  OirW  IAve$.  By  Sarah  TytUr. 
12ino.  S44  pp.  Boston:  Crosby  A  Nichols.  Cinan- 
nati:  Biobert  Clarke  <£  Co. — This  volume  contains  fif- 
teen papers  discussing  the  following  topics :  Youth,  In- 
tellect. Beauty,  Favor,  Ambition,  Pleasure,  Friendship, 
Love,  Godliness.  Kindness,  Fashion,  the  Life  of  Pride 
and  Levity,  the  Life  of  Sense  and  Heaviness,  the  Life 
of  Sarcasm  and  Bitterness,  and  Consolations.  They 
are  written  in  a  thoughtful,  earnest  spirit,  exhibiting 
not  only  a  keen  insight  into  the  thoughts,  feelings,  im- 
pulses, and  habits  of  the  class  addressed,  but  a  won- 
derful skill  and  fertility  of  suggestion  adapted  to  the 
great  variety  of  individual  cases.  The  volume  is  also 
possessed  of  high  literary  merit,  being  written  in  a 
style  of  great  literary  excellence.  Some  of  the  topics 
are  illustrated  with  appropriate  narratives.  Solidity, 
sense,  adaptation,  and  strong  impelling  force  are  char- 
acteristics. Let  us  excerpt  a  passage  from  the  paper 
on  Godliness :  % 

"  Without  lome  form  of  godlineM  there  can  be  no  van  y\T- 
toe,  no  firm  principle.  All  excellence,  not  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  conception  of  Ood,  the  fear  of  Ood,  the  love  of 
God,  \m  the  foolieh  man*!  houae  upon  the  sand — *  the  wind 
blew,  and  the  storm  rose,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.*  Even 
irreligious  men  and  women  have  a  dim,  restless,  inconsistent 
perception  of  this  fact.  A  woman  without  God  in  the  world 
is  an  awftilly  sad  and  strange  spectacle.  By  woman  came  sin 
and  death  into  the  world ;  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruised  the 
serpent's  head ;  the  Lord  was  bom  of  a  woman ;  women  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps ;  women  ministered  unto  him ;  women  were 
last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  sepulcher.  And  of  the  Mas- 
ter's exceeding  tenderness  for  women  we  hare  proof  In  his 
generous,  miudftil,  touching  speech,  even,  on  the  Dolorous 
way,  fainting  under  his  own  mighty  sorrows  and  humiliations, 
'  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  rather  weep 
for  youraelvee.*  A  woman's  heart,  unsoftened  by  that  divine 
lore,  unmelted  by  that  incomparable  sacrifice— we  repeat  it, 
an  unbelieving,  reckless,  crafty,  vain,  light  woman  is  an  aw- 
fully sad  and  strange  spectacle.'* 

Without  extending  our  indorsement  over  every  sen- 
timent expressed,  we  recommend  the  volume  as  a 
work  of  sterling  and  permanent  value.  It  is  printed 
on  tinted  paper  and  bound  in  excellent  style. 

(3.)  Vert  Hard  Cash.  By  Charles  Reads.  %vo, 
double  column.    258  pp.    |1.    New  York:  Hf.rper  A 


Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  d  Co. — Whoever 
buys  this  volume  expecting  to  obtain  a  treatise  on 
bullion,  coins,  or  coinage,  will  be  disappointed.  It  is 
a  coinage  from  the  brain  of  a  novelist,  and  not  from 
the  Philadelphia  mint.  It  is  said  to  rank  among  tiit 
best  of  Mr.  Beade's  produotioni. 

(4.)  New  Music— Our  thanks  are  due  to  W.  W. 
Whitney,  music  publisher,  Toledo,  0.,  for  three  pieces 
of  music  just  published  by  him — "Realm  of  the 
West" — 30  cents — words  by  Amanda  T.  Jones,  and 
nrasic  by  Charles  G.  Degenhard ;  "  Touch  not  my  Sis- 
ter's Picture  " — 25  cents — words  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Kellogg, 
and  music  by  T.  M.  Towne ;  "  We  '11  Conquer  or  Die  " — 
25  cents — words  by  Maggie  Kilmer,  and  music  by  H. 
Gordon.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  one  of  our 
own  contributors  is  complimented  by  the  first  piece  of 
music  named  above. 

(5.)  Life  and  Corrsspovdbhob  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker. By  John  Weiss.  8w.  2  vols.  Pp.  478,  530. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  dneinfuUi:  Rickey 
&  Carroll. — The  frontispiece  of  the  first  of  these  vol- 
umes is  a  portrait,  not  remarkably  well-engraved,  of 
the  subject  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  The  second  has 
for  its  frontispiece  an  engraving  of  W.  W.  Story's  bust 
of  Mr.  Parker.  Several  additional  engravings  illns- 
trate  each  volume.  The  three  years  devoted  to  Um 
preparation  of  this  work  Mr.  Weiss  has  indnstrioosly 
occupied,  not  only  in  gathering  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  but  also  in  calling  in  his  letters,  scattered,  in  a 
voluminous  correspondence,  all  over  this  country  and 
England.  These  letters  constitute  no  small  portion  of 
the  bulk  of  these  volumes,  and,  we  may  add,  no  small 
portion  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  them.  For  here 
we  read  the  interior,  everyday  life  of  the  great  tbeo- 
logico-political  agitator.  While  much  in  these  letters 
are  mere  common-places,  they  are  interesting  from 
their  simplicity  of  style  and  the  frankness  with  which 
they  unfold  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  well  as  the 
life-experiences  of  the  author.  And  then,  in  many  of 
them,  there  are  flashes  of  brilliant  thought,  dashes  of 
keen  criticism,  and  grave  dicta,  quaintly  but  stron^y 
enunciated.  They,  more  than  any  thing  else,  indicate 
the  wide  range  of  his  study  and  the  vast  amount  of 
his  reading.  In  his  narrative  Mr.  Weiss  affects  the 
style  of  his  subject.  This  perhaps  is  well,  as  one  would 
desire  to  see  Theodore  Parker  in  his  own  garb  and 
attitudes.  The  history  and  character  of  this  great  but 
eccentric  man — how  he  became  what  he  was — his  an- 
tagonisms to  sound  theology  and  reli*,ion — his  deifioh- 
tion  of  self,  and  yet  his  intermixture  of  broad  human- 
itarian views  and  freedom-loving  aims — all  these  may 
afford  lessons  worthy  of  study.  The  keen  eye  of  the 
student,  however,  should  be  directed  not  merely  to  the 
energy  that  in  his  youth  bore  him  upward  and  onward 
amid  poverty  and  discouragements;  not  only  to  his 
independence  of  character  and  his  daring  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  thought;  not  only  to  the  intellectual 
championship  attained  by  him ;  but  also  to  tilie  q«iek- 
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Bands  upon  which  he  vas  stranded,  the  rock  upon 
vhich  he  split,  so  that  he  may  learn  why  gifts  of  intel- 
lect 10  noble,  acquirements  so  rich  and  varied,  resulted 
in  so  little  fruit  to  the  cause  of  religion  or  humanity. 
That  Theodore  Parker  made  an  impression  upon  his 
age  all  must  admit;  that  his  talents  were  often  em- 
ployed in  vain  effort  to  undermine  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  religious  faith  makes  us  regret  less  the  ephem- 
eral nature  of  his  influence  and  his  fame. 

(6.)  Harper's  Pictorial  History  op  the  Great 
Aebellioit. — Number  6  of  this  great  work  begins  with 
the  secession  of  seven  States  and  the  organization  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
hattle  of  Carnifex  Ferry,  in  Western  Virginia. 

(7)  Blackwood,  Jor  January,  contains.  Captain 
Speke's  Journal;  Tom  Butler— Part  IV;  The  Mind  and 
the  Body;  Chronicles  of  Carlingford:  The  Perpetual 
Curate— Part  VIII;  Winchester  College  and  Common-' 
ers;  Letter  from  Poland— Number  IV;  A  Song  of 
Proverbe;  The  European  Crisis.  L.  Scott  k  Co.,  New 
York  city. 

(8.)  Ss&MOirs. — The  following  sermons  have  been  laid 


upon  our  tahle:  1.  The  Charier  oj  Liberty,  A  Thanks- 
giving sermon  preached  in  the  Salem  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Major,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  2.  The  Present  Crowned  vnth  Goodness, 
the  ISiture  I\Ul  of  Mope.  A  thanksgiving  sermon 
preached  in  Liberty -Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Pittsburg,  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Davidson,  of  the  Pittsburg. 
Conference.  3.  Purgatory.  A  sermon  preached  at 
Barnesville,  Md.,  by  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Leech,  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference. 

(9.)  Cokferekcb  Mihutes.— 1.  Minnesota — Bishop 
Ames,  President;  Jabez  Brooks,  Secretary.  2.  South- 
Eastern  Indiana  Conference — Bishop  Baker,  President; 
J.  B.  Lathrop,  Secretary. 

(10.)  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets.— 1.  Catalogue  of 
the  Biblic&l  Literary  Society  of  Alleghany  College. 
2.  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  3. 
Proceedings  of  the  Siith  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Local  Preachers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chqrch.  4.  Address  of  Bishop  Simpson  to 
the  Layman's  (Convention. 
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EvoRAVTEOfl — Vexatious  Dblatb.— As  intimated 
in  oar  last  namber,  we  were  subjected  to  very  unex- 
pected and  vexatious  delays  in  getting  out  our  January 
and  February  numbers.  Our  patrons  have  borne  with 
the  delay  with  a  patience  that  demands  our  hearty 
thanks.  We  trust  the  present  number  will  be  "on 
time/'  or  very  nearly  so,  and  that  hereafter  we  shall 
he  guarded  against  the  mishaps  that  have  embarrassed 
us  the  past  two  months. 

Iecrbasb  op  Cibculatioit. — Our  fri^nds  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  our  circulation  has  received  quite 
an  enlargement  with  the  opening  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. Our  increase  bids  fair  to  reach  seven  thoiuand. 
This  does  not  quite  carry  us  up  to  our  old  standard — 
(uUe  beUumr—of  40,000.  But  we  trust  another  year  of 
prosperity  will  go  even  beyond  that  limit.  The  men 
and  women  are  living  now — and  in  middle  life  too — 
who  will  see  the  Repository  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand. 

Pardon  us  if,  at  this  point,  we  select  a  single  item, 
showing  how  the  work  may  be  done  up.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Norton,  of  the  Erie  Conference,  stationed  at  Newcastle, 
says: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  by  some  little  effort  I 
have  wcnrad  ninety  rabecrlben  in  my  oharge,  where  only 
MT«n  were  taken  last  yeitr.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  &ith- 
fal  and  perserering  elTort  on  the  part  of  all  the  agents  would 
give  this  worthy  magaxine  a  circalation  of  at  least  100,000. 

Who  can  make  a  better  report  than  that? 

Thanks  to  our  brother  ministers!  thanks  to  their 
Dohle,  self-sacrificing  wives !  thanks  to  all  our  friends, 
lay  and  clerical,  who  have  borne  us  so  successfully 
through  another  campaign !  May  the  Repository  be  a 
missive  of  blessing  in  every  family — a  messenger  of 
good  to  every  individual. 


Note  to  Contributors. — It  is  often  difficult  for  us 
to  determine,  at  the  first  reading,  whether  we  will  use 
an  article  or  not.  We  may  have  a  surplus  of  its  class, 
or  a  paper  discussing  the  same  theme,  or,  which  is 
more  common,  among  a  number  of  articles  it  is  often 
difiicult  to  determine  which  will  be  best  adapted  to  our 
use,  and  we  are  compelled  to  wait  to  see  if  this  par- 
ticular article  will  come  in  well,  before  we  can  determ- 
ine definitely  whether  we  will  use  it  or  not.  Hence 
we  can  not  and  do  not  respond  to  the  frequent  requests 
for  an  immediate  answer  whether  we  will  use  a  com- 
munication. We  wish  our  correspondents,  one  and  all, 
to  understand  that  our  main  endeavor  is  to  make  up 
each  number  of  the  Repository  with  suitable  variety 
and  out  of  the  best  material  on  hand.  That  end  se- 
cured, our  next  aim  is  to  accommodate  ourself  to  the 
wishes  and  claims  of  all. 

Articles  Declined. — The  following  articles  are  re- 
spectfully declined :  Prose.  The  Holy  Messenger ;  Gray's 
Elegy;  Nellie  Enfield;  Franklin;  Shadows  and  Song; 
The  Patience  of  Hope;  In  Silence;  Anecdotes  of  Dr. 
Beecher ;  Twilight  Musings ;  Henry  Kirke  White. 

Poetry.  Light  in  Darkness;  The  Widow's  Son  Re- 
stored to  Life;  Twilight;  The  Soldier's  Mother;  The 
Autumn  Breeze;  To  Emma;  The  Soldier  Boy;  Acros- 
tic; The  Welcome  Rain;  What  God  Did;  Friendship; 
Alone;  The  Winter  Storm;  Come,  Mamma;  Words; 
To  8.  D.  L.;  0,  Freemen,  Look  upon  this  Flag;  Go, 
Dearest,  Go;  My  Sister's  Grave;  My  Sister  Mary's 
Death;  Estella;  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price;  Little  Alice; 
Pleading;  In  the  Furnace;  Brave  Men  are  Falling; 
The  Martyr  of  Freedom;  A  Fragment;  A  Call;  Twi- 
light Musings ;  Little  Annie ;  United ;  A  Sermon  in  the 
Wood;  Changed;  The  Trouble;  Fresh  Flowers;  Sing  to 
Me;  Sad  and  Weary  is  this  Heart;  The  Soldier's  Wife; 
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A  Dreun;  The  Midnight  Gaesi;  An  Angel's  Visit  to 
the  Earth;  Bong  of  |be  Work- Woman;  Marah; 
Sleeping. 

Death  op  Mrs.  Dr.  Thomson.— Oar  readers  are 
already  apprised  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son, formerly  editor  of  the  Repository,  and  now  editor 
of  the  Christian  Adrocate  and  Journal.  Though  in 
poor  health  for  the  past  few  years,  her  departure  was 
sadden  and  unexpected,  especially  to  her  distant 
friends.  Others  will  tell  the  story  of  her  life  and  de- 
pict the  excellent  traits  of  her  character.  It  is  onrs 
to  att«r  the  word  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved.  And 
here  we  only  express  what  thousands  feel;  for  both 
the  departed  and  the  bereaved  shared  largely  in  the 
confidence  and  love  of  their  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. 

Willi ■  Kihqslet. — Our  co-laborer,  Dr.  Kingsley, 
has  been  sadly  afflicted  in  the  death  of  a  lovely  and 
promising  son,  nearly  six  years  of  age.  The  angels 
came  down  and  bore  him  away.  He  loved,  young  at 
he  was,  to  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion  here.  Are  we 
not  warranted  in  the  belief  that  he  now  sings  them 
with  still  sweeter  melody  among  the  angels  of  God? 
The  comfort  of  this  faith  belongs  to  the  Christian.  It 
is  not  designed  to  remove  the  agony  nature  saffsrs  in 
such  bereavements;  for  that  would  be  to  make  us 
stoics.  Its  higher  office  is  to  tone  and  elevate  the  sor- 
row of  the  heart,  and  make  it  a  source  of  spiritual 
discipline  and  nurture.  From  our  own  deep  and  sad 
•zperience  we  have  learned  to  feel  for  those  who  sor- 
row. And  we  thank  God,  not  that  we  have  been  be- 
reaved, but  that  we  have  learned  the  value  of  the  spir- 
itual discipline  of  sorrow. 

Note  from  the  Widow  op  a  Soldier— It  is  sad 
to  think  that  there  are  probably  not  less  than  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  thousand  who  are  companions  in  similar 
bereavement  with  the  one  who  penned  the  following 
touching  letter : 

Althoosh  a  itranger  to  yon,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  valu- 
able Bepository.  It  was  a  New-Toar*i  gift  from  my  dear 
husband  In  1861— the  year  in  which  hm  enlisted  in  the  caoM 
BO  sacred  to  every  lover  of  Jostloe,  right,  and  firaedom— einoe 
which  time  I  hare  continued  to  take  it,  and  ilnd  pleasure  and 
proftt  in  penislng  its  pages. 

My  beloved  bnsband  fell  In  the  battle  of  Vredericksbarg, 
I>ecember  13, 1802,  and  0,  how  dark  and  heavy  was  that  cloud 
which  overspread  my  iky  I  But  did  I  look  In  vain  for  the 
bow  of  promise?  No,  it  was  there ;  and  In  the  darkest  hour 
of  my  life  the  promises  came  out  in  hallowing,  sanctifying* 
comforting  Influences ;  they  were  "  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus."    The  widow's  God  did  not  desert  me. 

I  had  a  beautiftil  babe,  the  pet  of  the  household,  the  young- 
est of  three,  the  sight  of  whose  sweet  face  had  never  glad- 
dened her  Ihther's  eyes.  All  who  saw  admired  her ;  her  mind 
was  far  in  advance  of  her  age,  and  when  only  fourteen  months 
old  it  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see  her,  soon  as  undressed,  slide  off 
my  lap  untold,  kneel  down,  put  her  little  bands  together,  and 
try  to  say  a  prayer  before  going  to  sleep ;  and  If  put  into  her 
cradle  without  having  flnt  performed  her  little  duty,  she 
would  not  lie  still,  and  several  times  during  a  day  she  would 
in^lke  manner  kneel  down  beside  a  chair.  When  placed  at 
the  table  she  would  wait  with  clasped  hands  till  a  blessing 
was  asked.  Perfectly  healthy  and  strong  she  bid  fair  for  life ; 
but,  alas  I  disease  fastened  its  deadly  fangs  upon  her,  and  in 
three  days  hurried  her  away  from  my  arms,  before  she  was 
sixteen  months  old.  Thus,  within  live  short  months,  I  have 
been  twice  bereaved,  and  Car  away  from  my  kindred  and  my 
native  land  I  have  been  called  to  drink  deep,  deep  of  the  cup 


of  sorrow.  The  waves  and  bUlows  of  affliction  hkve  gone 
over  me,  the  waters  have  entered  Into  my  soul,  but  I  have  not 
been  destroyed.  He  who  placed  the  bow  in  the  cloud  has 
been  with  me;  yes,  unworthy,  sinfhl  as  I  am,  I  know  he 
gracionsly  sustains  and  strengthens  me,  or  most  assuredly  I 
shoaM  sink.  In  aU  my  trials  I  have  stiH  cause  Cor  mnch 
thankftOasas;  would  to  God  that  aU  the  thousands  of  wives, 
who  haTe  suddenly  been  made  widows,  ware  in  possession  of 
the  same  rich  consolations!  Having  long  ago  sought  and 
found  the  Sarior,  my  husband  was  prepared  for  death,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  but  he  left  the  bloody  field  of  strife  and  car- 
na«s  for  the  glories,  peace,  and  happiness  of  heaven.  He  was 
heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
llred  beloved  and  died  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  My 
little  darling  is  removed  trom  suffering,  temptation,  sin,  and 
sorrow,  and  is  still  **  my  baby  **  In  heaven.  Thank  God  for 
the  glorious  Gospel  which  gives  me  the  hope  of  meeting  my 
loved  ones  again,  where  **  there  shall  be  no  more  death.** 

M.  A.N. 

The  Iediaha  Asburt  Uhivbbsitt.— A  brother 
sends  the  action  of  the  fonr  Indiana  Conferenoes, 
unitedly  resolving  to  raise,  at  their  great  oentennial 
offering,  |400,000  to  complete  the  buildings  and  endow 
the  departments  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University. 
We  had  overlooked  this  movement  when  we  made  our 
editorial  note  in  our  January  number.  But  it  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  not  only  grand 
in  its  conception,  but  feasible  in  its  execution.  Let 
the  preachers  and  leading  members  of  the  Church  rally 
to  the  work  unitedly  and  heartily,  and  the  scheme 
wilt  be  consummated.  We  have  too  many  sickly  col- 
leges— absolutely  dying  for  want  of  means.  The  time 
has  oome  for  something  better.  Ohio  and  Indiana  are 
the  States  to  lead  off  in  the  matter,  and  their  two 
favorite  institutions  present  claims  that  can  not  be 
ignored. 

REPITBLICATIOir    OF    THE    BRITISH    REVIEWS    AHD 

Blackwood. — The  American  literary  public  have  for 
years  been  under  obligations  to  Leonard  Scott  A  Co., 
of  New  York  city,  for  the  republication  of  the  four 
leading  British  quarterlies  and  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
The  politico-religious  complexion  of  each  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  classification : 

The  London  Quarterly — Conservative. 

The  Edinburgh  Review^Whig. 

The  North  British  Review— Free  Church. 

The  Westminster  Review — Liberal. 

Blackwood's  Magasine — Tory. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  printing,  they 
are  published  at  former  rates,  as  follows : 

For  any  one  of  the  fonr  Reviews |3  00 

For  any  two  of  the  four  Reviews 5  00 

For  any  three  of  the  fonr  Reviews 7  00 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews 8  00 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine 3  00 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review 6  00 

For  Blackwood  and  two  Reviews .a.....7  00 

For  Blackwood  and  three  Reviews 0  00 

For  Blackwood  and  the  fonr  Reviews 10  00 

These  publications  possess  unusual  interest  at  this 
time  from  the  numerous  articles  they  contain  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  ;  and  although  many  of  them 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  prejudice  and  represent  us 
somewhat  unfairly,  others  are  entirely  free  from  such 
objections,  and  all  contain  many  wholesome  truths 
which  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to  read  and  ponder.  They 
also  embody  much  that  is  of  permanent  value  in  liter- 
ature, science,  and  art. 
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FOR   SPRING   TERM,  OR   1*1^8   PER   YEAR 
for  board,  room  furnished — except  carpet — fuel, 


Spring  term  commences  March  24th,  ends  June  23d. 

Good  student*  admitted  at  any  time,  and  charged  proportionally  to  close  of  term. 

l^or  Catalos^en  or  for  Xt,ooxns  apply  to 

REV.  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D., 

p  PORT  BDWABD,  NE'W  YOBK.       U. 


n 


o 
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and  washing,  with  the  common  English  branches.  To  La- 
dies, carpets  and  extra  furniture  are  provided  for  $2  per 
term  extra,  or  a  total  charge  oC  $134  per  year. 

Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  the 
L  nourishing  village  of  Fort  Edward,  Washington  County, 
1  New  York,  accessible  by  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Railroad,  ?>, 
r  <listnnt  17  laile.s  from  Saratoga  Springs.  There  are  four 
Church  services  in  the  village,  Methodist.  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
\   tist,  and  Episcopalian. 

For  nine  years  the  best-sustained  Boarding  Seminary  in      \  ^ 
the  State.     The  following  are  some  of  the  plaims  of  this  In 
stitute : 

I.  Its  extensive,  substantial,  and  commodious  brick  buildings,  the  sizable  and  convenient  rooms  provided  for 
students,  and  the  admirable  arrangements  for  the  two  separate  departments. 

II.  Its  full  and  competent  Faculty  in  the  various  departments  of  study,  both  solid  and  ornamental,  and  the 
corresponding  BxtENSiVE  programme  of  studies  provided  every  term,  from  which  the  student  may  select,  % 
constituting  the  Institute,  in  a  practical  and  very  important  sense,  a  real  People's  College.  Thus,  1.  At  this 
Institute  a  good  clacs  is  always  preparing  for  Union  or  Y'ale  College,  or  for  the  Wesleyan  University.  2.  Here 
all  the  approved  appliances  of  the  best  modern  Commercial  College  are  in  successful  use,  and  a  large  class  grad-  ^^ 
nates  each  term.  3.  There'  is  provided  here  a  superior  course  of  Liberal  Studies,  classical,  scientific,  and 
ornamental ;  and  a  choice  Eclectic  Course  for  proficients  in  Painting  and  Music. 

These  courses  attract  constantly,  and  from  a  wide  district,  young  ladies  of  the  best  capacitie.*^.  As  a  Ladies* 
College  this  Institute  is  believed  not  to  be  surpassed  either  as  to  its  facilities,  or  the  number,  character,  or  the 
culture  of  its  graduates,  by  the  most  expensive  or  most  pretentious  Exclusive  Female  Colleges. 

From  these  liberal  courses  young  men  are  not  excluded ;  hence  very  many  choose  Fort  Edward  Institute  as     ^  J 
the  best  available  place  of  fitting  for  the  duties  of  business  and  professional  life.     Not  a  few  are  attracted  by  the     (  ^ 
rare  facilities  the  Institute  affords  for  culture  in  original  composition  and  oratory.     To  the  advantages  offered  by      c  J) 
four  permanent  Literary  Societies,  and  the  constant  stimulus  of  rare  and  critical  audiences,  is  added  each  term 
the  judicious  award  of  valuable  prizes. 

III.  An  important  feature  of  the  Institute  is  its  outspoken  religious  character.  The  Principal,  a  Meth- 
o«iist  clergyman,  stands  pledged  to  the  Christian  public — in  addition  to  the  daily  chapel  service,  in  which  the 
religious  element  in  all  is  recognired  and  appealed  to — that  the  approved  means  of  grace  will  be  systematically 
employed  to  bring  to  Christ  such  irreligious  students  as  can  be  induced  voluntarily,  to  attend  upon  them.  A 
proscriptive  or  a  proselyting  sectarianism  is  neither  practiced  nor  permitted. 

Students  representing  the  various  evangelical  communions  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  thoroughly  equal  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Institute,  and  are  distinctly  advised  in  their  choice  of  a  place  of  Sabbath  worship,  so  far 
as  practicable,  to  respect  the  denominational  preferences  of  their  family. 

IV.  The  average  maturity  of  ita  students,  and  the  broad  national  character  of  its  patronage,  a  majority  of  the 
loyal  States  and  the  Canadas  being  represented  every  year. 

V.  The  unity  of  its  administration,  the  government  and  financial  head  of  the  establishment  having  been  un- 
changed from  the  opening,  the  accumulated  facilities  and  experience  of  a  series  of  years  being  thus  made  available 
to  the  present  patrons  of  the  Institute. 

VI.  The  remarkably  low  charges  for  board  and  tuition  in  comparison  with  the  quality  of  the  advantages 
afforded. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  haa  many  attractions  for 
the  stranger.  There  is  the  City  Hall, 
where  Justice  is  supposed  to  hold  her  scales 
with  an  even  balance.  There  is  Bamum's 
Museum,  with  its  vast  curiosity  shop  and  its 
theater,  miscalled  "  lecture-room,"  where  moral 
dramas  are  said  to  be  performed.  There  is  the 
"  park,"  which  the  newspapers  are  never  weary 
of  praising,  but  which  is  disfigured  by  a  mam- 
moth stone  reservoir,  and  unadorned  by  a  sin- 
gle good-sized  tree.  There  is  all  the  fascination 
of  a  walk  along  Broadway.  No  poet  has  yet 
sung  the  praise  of  this  great  thoroughfare, 
though  it  well  deserves  a  song.  The  forests, 
Uie  lofty  range  of  mountains,  the  rivers  that 
roll  majestically  along,  the  clear,  blue  lakes 
that  ripple  to  the  breeze  and  sparkle  to  the 
touch  of  sunlight,  have  all  awoke  a  poet's 
genius  and  inspired  his  muse  to  lofty  flights. 
But  no  walk  through  hills  or  by  the  side  of 
murmuring  streams  can  equal  the  charm  of  a 
walk  along  Broadway  on  a  pleasant  afternoon. 
Cruel  war  has  not  tarnished  but  added  new 
luster  to  its  glory.  Business  is  more  lively 
than  ever.  The  shops  are  filled  with  costly 
goods  and  extravagant  purchasers.  The  women 
are  not  clad  in  weeds  of  mourning,  but  carry 
as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat  or  the  rainbow 
in  the  heavens.  Here  our  "  country  cousins " 
can  see  human  beings  instead  of  trees,  can  feel 
the  solitude  of  a  great  crowd,  and  study  the 
choicest  displays  of  human  art  and  skill.  Here 
many  have  come  to  see  the  vanities  of  this 
earthly  life,  and  learned  to  love  them. 

But  there  is  one  place  above  all  others  which 
the  lover  of  literature  should  make  haste  to 
visit.  It  is  the  Astor  Library.  The  building  is 
on  a  retired  street.    The  noise  of  rolling  wheels 
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or  the  hum  of  busy  life  is  but  faintly  heard, 
like  the  surging  waves  of  some  far-off  sea.  It 
does  not  court  observation.  It  has  no  flaring 
signs  to  attract  wide-mouthed  observation  and 
draw  the  gaping  crowd.  It  does  not  even 
advertise  in  the  papei-s,  as  some  of  our  Churches 
are  wont  to  do.  This  is  right.  Wisdom  should 
not  cry  aloud  in  th^e  streets;  she  can  not  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  business.  Her  voice 
should  be  low  and  sweet,  her  dwelling  away 
from  the  market  and  the  shop.  Let  none  pay 
suit  at  her  shrine  but  those  who  love  her. 

Suppose,  gentle  reader,  we  walk  together  to* 
the  library.  It  may  be  diflScult  to  find  it  with- 
out a  guide.  It  is  not  widely  known  to  the 
genuine  New  Yorker ;  even  those  in  the  learned 
professions  rarely  visit  it,  unless  to  look  up  a 
reference.  Every  body  can  tell  you  where  the 
jewels  and  laces  are  displayed,  and  where  bon- 
nets of  the  latest  style  and  cloaks  of  the  newest 
pattern  may  be  found.  The  papers  tell  you 
where  to  go  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  and 
useful  articles,  from  a  photographic  album  to  a 
sewing-machine.  Yet  comparatively  few  know 
about  the  Astor  Library,  and  fewer  still  care  to 
visit  it.  The  reason  is  obvious.  A  man  of 
business  has  no  time  to  spend  the  hours  of  the 
day  in  reading  any  thing  beyond  the  daily 
paper.  That  is  the  only  work  of  fiction  he  can 
give  his  mind  to.  Scott  and  Dickens  can  wield 
no  spell  over  his  imagination  nor  rob  him  of 
precious  hours  like  those  uncrowned  monarchs 
of  the  press,  who  inhale  day  and  night  the 
aroma  of  printer's  ink  and  listen  to  the  music 
of  clinking  type.  But  if  a  man  of  wealth  has 
the  leisure,  he  has  seldom  the  inclination  to 
dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the  Astor  Library.  Bet- 
ter, he  thinks,  to  be  chained  to  the  counting- 
room.  The  study  of  the  profit  side  of  the 
ledger  is  better  than  Bacon's  Essays.  To  bend 
over  the  counter  and  listen  to  the  frivolous 
talk  of  a  customer  is  really  fascinating;  it  is 
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one  of  the  charms  which  make  this  life  endura- 
ble. To  bend  over  the  reader's  desk  and  study 
the  "luminous  page  of  Gibbon"  is  a  drudgery 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Where,  then,  is  the 
reason  for  the  great  difference?  We  feel  half 
ashamed  to  tell  the  reason;  but  it  is  just  here— 
the  customer  will  yield  "greenbacks,"  while 
Gibbon  will  yield  only  knowledge.  By  so  much 
as  money  is  prized  above  learning,  by  so  much 
will  the  words  of  a  wealthy  fool  be  heeded, 
while  the  eloquence  of  a  dead  sage  will  be  neg- 
lected. But  this  is  not  especially  the  way  of 
the  American  people;  it  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  Men  every- where  are  willing  to  be 
slaves  if  their  chains  are  golden  ones.  The 
world's  exchanges  are  filled  from  mom  to  night 
with  an  eager  crowd,  and  they  are  humming 
with  active  life.  No  bee-hive  can  be  more 
populous  than  they  are.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing 
for  a  nervous,  reflective,  quiet,  and  order-loving 
man  to  find  himself  at  the  board  of  brokers. 
Gamblers  are  free  from  excitement  compared 
with  the  agitated  men  that  place  their  happi- 
ness on  stock -bubbles.  Bedlam  broke  loose  is 
U  quiet  scene  compared  with  such  as  are  visible 
on  many  a  stock  exchange.  No  man  who  has 
visited  the  "  Bourse "  at  Paris,  or  any  other  in 
a  great  city,  will  say  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
•though  all  others  will  quietly  shrug  their 
shoulders,  lift  their  eyebrows  gently,  and  say 
the  picture  is  surely  overdrawn. 

If,  now,  we  go  to  the  libraries  of  the  world, 
what  a  melancholy  few  do  we  find  within  their 
walls  I  No  trace  of  excitement;  silence  reigns 
every-where  supreme.  The  readers  are  not 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  but  are 
dreamers,  living  for  the  time  in  an  unknown 
world.  Some,  though  seated  in  a  chair,  are 
roaming  in  foreign  lands,  keeping  company 
with  the  world's  great  travelers.  Some  are 
moving  with  Dickens  in  the  abodes  of  the 
rich,  or  the  poor,  or  the  unhappy.  That  young 
lady  has  no  less  a  companion  than  Walter 
Scott,  and  is  gazing  with  him  on  a  gay  tourna- 
ment scene,  wishing  she  was  the  fair  one  for 
whose  sake  a  brave  knight  would  shiver  a 
lance  in  deadly  combat.  Some  are  delving  in 
the  strata  of  the  earth,  or  taking  a  survey  of 
the  starry  host  with  their  eyes  apon  a  printed 
page.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  most  of  us 
know  more  of  planets  and  stars  by  looking 
through  the  pages  of  a  book  than  through  the 
lens  of  a  telescope.  But  look  yonder,  in  that 
comer  sits  one  with  a  book  before  him,  but  his 
eyes  are  closed,  and  his  head  is  nodding  funnily. 
He  is  isleep.  That  book  has  given  rest  to  one 
weary  body  and  tired  brain.  Its  author  de- 
serves a  blessing.    Some  books  vex  us,  some 


fill  the  mind  with  doubts,  inflame  the  passions, 
and  degrade  the  moral  sentiment.  They  have 
brilliancy  of  style  and  the  fire  of  genius,  but 
they  have  also  thoughts  that  destroy  the  best 
instincts  of  humanity.  They  have  the  glitter- 
ing skin  of  the  serpent,  and  glide  smoothly 
into  the  soul  only  to  touch  it  with  a  poisonous 
fang.  If  such  books  are  written  and  published 
I  would  that  they  would  only  lull  the  reader 
to  sleep.  Better  is  an  hour  of  innocent  sleep 
than  of  wakeful  guilt. 

We  have  had  to  walk  quite  a  distance,  as 
you  see,  to  get  to  the  Astor  Library.  But  here 
we  are  at  last.  The  building  has  a  front  of 
dark  stone,  and  presents  no  special  attraction. 
Push  open  with  some  effort  the  massive  door, 
walk  up  the  flight  of  wide  stone  steps,  and 
then  mark  the  contrast.  The  palace  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  dark  and  forbidding  outside,  but 
he  who  will  persevere,  and  open  the  door,  and 
mount  the  steps  will  find  that  witliin  all  is 
beauty  and  grace.  Yet  as  we  look  around  a 
strange  feeling  comes  over  the  mind.  We  do 
not  see  such  a  library  as  our  imagination  loves 
to  picture,  such  a  one  as  may  be  found  in 
European  towns.  Every  thing  bears  the  marks 
of  newness,  of  white  and  green  paint  freshly 
laid  on.  The  chairs  are  of  modem  style,  the 
long  tables  contain  not  a  single  spot  of  ink. 
A  student's  table  should  certainly  be  adorned 
with  these  marks  of  industry.  The  books  for 
the  most  part  are  new,  and  with  their  gay 
bindings  seem  more  for  show  than  use.  Now, 
we  confess  to  a  liking  for  venerable  buildings 
and  dilapidated  books;  there  is  a  charm  in 
handling  the  original  editions  of  old  writers 
with  their  quaint  type  and  quainter  spelling. 
A  mouse  trembles  with  joy  as  he  nibbles  old 
cheese;  it  is  his  nature  to  do  so.  We  hold  it 
is  equally  the  nature  of  a  student  to  burrow 
among  books  that  bear  the  marks  of  age,  and 
thus  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time  when 
their  author  lived.  Old  wine  is  taken  from  old 
bottles  that  are  covered  with  dust  and  fringed 
with  cobwebs.  There,  for  example,  is  the 
"Complete  Angler,"  by  that  father  of  fisher- 
men, good  old  Isaak  Walton.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  pastorals  in  the  language.  To 
read  the  opening  chapters  is  like  walking  along 
a  shady  brook,  where  the  air  is  vocal  with 
rippling  water,  and  rustling  leaves,  and  chirping 
birds.  It  has  the  simple  majesty  of  age  about 
it.  We  should  like  to  read  it  just  as  it  was 
first  printed;  but  such  a  privilege  is  not  per- 
mitted to  mortals.  The  librarian  hands  us 
Bohn's  edition.  The  publisher  has  tried  to  do 
his  best,  but  Walton  does  not  look  natural  in 
such  costly  clothes   of  modem  fashion.    The 
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book  is  filled  with  steel  engravings  to  please 
the  eye.  It  is  injured  with  critical  comments 
and  editorial  notes,  and  at  the  back  is  a  long 
list  of  firms  in  London  who  sell  good  fishing- 
tackle.  Methinks  the  spirit  of  Isaak  looks 
sadly  upon  those  who  would  use  his  genius  for 
an  advertising  medium.  Such  a  one  should 
not  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  trade. 

In  the  Astor  Library  Mercury  has  taken  up 
his  abode.  It  is  surely  strange  for  him  to 
reside  in  such  a  palace.  Mercury,  who  is  the 
scholar's  patron,  was  poor  according  to  ancient 
mythology.  The  other  gods  put  poverty  upon 
him  as  a  punishment,  and  those  who  look  to 
him  are  more  likely  even  in  this  day  to  have 
full  beads  than  full  houses.  But  it  was  not 
the  wealth  of  Mercury  that  built  the  abode. 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  a  merchant's  purse; 
that  was  the  Aladdin's  lamp  which  made  the 
building  rise  in  all  its  fair  proportions.  A 
sin^e  merchant  prince  has  done  for  learning 
what  scholars  fail  to  do.  It  is  kind  in  a  man 
to  toil  for  wealth  which  shall  benefit  others 
who  are  strangers.  In  London  not  long  since 
they  thought  a  nobleman  deserved  applause 
because  he  constructed  at  his  own  expense  a 
small  drinking-fountain  in  the  street.  It  was 
certainly  a  humane  act,  for  many  a  hard-work- 
ing man  drank  at  the  fountain  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  a  neighboring  ale-house.  But  what 
is  a  drinking-fountain  to  a  noble  library  like 
this?  Here  are  gathered  the  noble  of  all  ages, 
noble  in  thought  if  not  in  birth.  Orators  and 
essayists,  poets  and  philosophers,  men  of  science 
and  men  of  learning  dwell  within  these  walls. 
Their  bodies  lie  within  the  grave,  but  the  im- 
mortal part  of  them  rests  upon  the  shelves. 
They  gather  here  as  a  mighty  cloud  of  witnesses 
for  the  truth.  Though  voiceless,  they  still  can 
speak  words  of  power  and  make  their  influence 
felt.  The  orator  is  dead,  but  the  oration 
lives;  the  poet  has  gone,  but  the  song  still  is 
heard  filling  the  mind  with  joy;  the  man  of 
science  is  sleeping  his  long  sleep,  but  what  he 
has  told  us  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Books  are  a  wonderful  power  in  this  world  of 
ours.  They  are  like  the  authors  which  in- 
spired them.  Some  pass  away  as  a  Summer's 
day.  No  puffing  can  carry  them  safely  down 
the  stream  of  time.  Let  their  titles  be  attract- 
ive, let  their  praise  be  in  all  men's  mouths,  let 
them  rival  quack  medicines  in  the  space  they 
occupy  in  the  advertising  column — all  will  be 
in  vain.  The  coming  generation  will  care  not 
who  wrote  the  book  or  who  praised  it,  but  will 
ask  what  the  book  is  worth.  Many  books  that 
people  praise  to-day  and  make  haste  to  put  on 
their  parlor  tables  will  quietly  pass  into  noth- 


ingness, as  Smith's  Poems  and  Tupper's  "  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy"  have  passed  before  them. 

Let  all  lovers  of  literature  rejoice  that  it  is 
so.  Some  books  keep  on  the  crest  of  the  wave 
for  a  moment  because  of  their  very  lightness, 
but  when  once  saturated,  down  they  sink  never 
to  rise  again.  A  really-good  book  is  a  vessel 
that  shall  keep  on  sailing  because  it  has  been 
well  built.  A  great  book  is  a  king;  it  rules 
the  thinkers,  and  they  rule  all  others.  Its 
scepter  is  that  of  reason;  its  sway  can  only  be 
subverted  by  fair  means.  It  is  a  companion, 
for  it  amuses  us,  and  when  it  fatigues  us  with 
talking  we  have  only  to  turn  our  face  firom  it 
and  it  says  no  more.  It  is  a  friend  really  to 
counsel  us.  It  is  a  teacher,  willing  to  repeat 
its  lessons  a  thousand  times  over,  yet  always 
unable  to  flog  us  if  we  are  careless  and  will 
not  learn.  If  it  is  not  a  prophet  to  tell  the 
fature,  it  is  a  magician  that  can  call  up  the 
past.  It  is  a  skillful  cook,  and  can  set  before 
the  healthy  mind  a  dish  more  dainty  than  the 
peacocks'  brains  which  graced  the  royal  tables 
of  old. 

A  French  king  once  said  if  he  must  choose 
his  prison  he  would  choose  the  Palais  Royal. 
He  was  a  sensible  man.  There  is  no  more 
charming  place  to  be  banished  than  within  the 
walls  of  this  old  palace ;  it  is  Paris  in  minia- 
ture. The  garden  within  the  hollow  square 
formed  by  the  range  of  buildings  is  always  filled 
with  a  gay  crowd.  Here  the  newspapers  are 
sold  or  hired;  here  the  fountain  plays  through 
the  long  Summer  afternoon,  the  band  discourses 
sweet  music,  and  children  laugh  with  joy. 
Here  are  shops  filled  with  books,  with  jewelry, 
with  richly -made  clothing.  Here  are  two  places 
of  amusement,  which  are  nightly  thronged,  and 
two  restaurants  which  have  a  wide-spread  fame 
among  the  fraternity  of  epicures.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  delightful  place  to  be  banished,  even 
for  a  king.  Yet  was  not  King  James,  of  En- 
gland, wiser  than  the  Frenchman?  He  visited, 
in  1605,  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  and 
made  this  noble  confession  to  which  the  heart 
of  every  book -lover  will  respond:  "If  I  were 
not  a  king  I  would  be  a  university  man ;  if  it 
were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  I  would 
desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  this  library, 
and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  good 
authors." 


EvEBT  thing  may  be  mimicked  by  hypocrisy 
but  humility  and  love  united.  The  humblest 
star  twinkles  most  in  the  darkest  night.  The 
more  rare  humility  and  love  united,  the  more 
radiant  when  they  meet. — Lavater,  ' 
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WE  have  heard  it  asserted  that  a  per- 
son capable  of  doing  a  variety  of  things 
well  would  never  be  great;  that  to  cultivate 
our  best  gift  to  the  neglect  of  others  is  to 
become  renowned.  If  this  be  true  the  six  big 
brothers  with  whom  I  have  been  blessed  must 
have  sadly  interfered  with  my  childish  dreams 
of  fame,  my  faculties  having  all  been  pretty 
equally  developed  in  their  service.  Now,  when 
I  have  done  up  the  linen  of  my  only  single 
brother  for  the  lasf  time,  I  am  quite  perplexed 
to  find  a  pursuit  that  will  fill  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  resignation  of  my  sisterly  cares.  I 
fancy  that  our  worthy  editor  is  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  candidate 
for  literary  honors,  and  the  probability  of  his 
being  the  recipient  of  my  first  favors.  If  so 
he  may  be  comforted,  for  the  continued  use  of 
the  pen  is  quite  too  irksome  for  an  ardent  tem- 
perament like  mine.  But  hearing  this  question 
asked,  "  Why  women  never  like  their  sisters-in- 
law,"  I  concluded  it  waa  my  duty  to  draw  from 
my  rich  and  varied  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who,  like  friend  Harry,  have  just 
married  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  are 
amazed  to  find  that  their  formerly-amiable 
sisters  are  of  a  very  different  opinion. 

I  can  remember  well  the  joy  with  which  I 
heralded  the  approach^  of  my  oldest  brother's 
wedding-day.  The  prospect  of  having  plenty 
of  cake  and  lots  of  other  good  things  was  less 
exhilarating  than  the  fact  that  the  nice  young 
lady  who  had  made  dolly  such  beautiful  clothes 
and  patted  me  so  unceasingly  would  be  my  own 
sister  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But  dolly  and  her  wardrobe  were  quickly  for- 
gotten when  the  ambitious  Miss  Harpy  was 
firmly  established  as  Mrs.  Hart.  Nor  was  it 
long  till  sweet  little  pet  sister  became  a  real  little 
torment.  I  was  never  very  susceptible  to  the 
blandishments  of  nice  young  ladies  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  eligible  brothers  after  that.  My 
unsophisticated  little  heart  had  received  a  p'robe 
which  would  always  rankle  there.  Joe  was 
certainly  very  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife.  Her  own  family  was  exalted  to  No.  1  in 
her  estimation,  while  ours  was  only  zero.  And 
after  taking  so  much  pains  to  ingratiate  herself 
into  our  borders  it  was  vefy  annoying.  My 
affection  for  this  charming  person  did  not  grow 
with  my  growth  or  prepare  me  to  look  with 
favor  upon  those  who  would  assume  the  same 
relation  to  me.  I  remember  well  the  last  visit 
I  made  her.     Unfortunately,  it  was  one  dedica- 


ted to  the  entertainment  of  Miss  Rebecca,  the 
oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Harpy  family. 
I  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  I 
considered  that  the  dainties  concocted  for  the 
elite  would  have  to  be  shared  with  me,  and 
was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  thought  of  my 
hostess's  discomfiture  in  consequence.  Judge 
of  my  chagrin,  then,  when  I  found  that  a  tea- 
table  could  have  two  sides,  and  that  one  spread 
with  tempting  pastry,  rich  cake,  and  luscious 
fruits  was  appropriated  by  the  representative 
of  No.  1,  while  the  other,  whose  chief  glory 
was  stale  ginger-bread,  codfish  hash,  and  other 
ill-smelling  things,  was  quietly  assigned  to  zero. 
As  mine  host  was  absent  and  sisters  should 
make  themselves  at  home,  my  triumph  was  a 
poor  one. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  young  lady,  and  prided  myself  not  a 
little  upon  my  housewifery,  when  brother  Scott 
brought  his  bride  to  make  us  a  short  visit  before 
starting  for  a  new  home  in  the  far  West.  I 
had  had  little  time  to  give  way  to  the  grief  I 
experienced  at  the  thought  of  a  separation 
from  Scott  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  so  busily 
was  I  engaged  in  giving  the  old  place  its  fair- 
est looks  and  selecting  the  choicest  of  every 
thing  for  our  sister-guest.  I  had  been  the 
more  anxious  about  these  housekeeping  details 
because  Scott  was  such  a  practical  body.  I 
was  quite  sure  that  none  but  a  pattern  of  neat- 
ness and  order  could  possibly  win  him.  Then 
he  had  found  her  when  on  a  visit  to  the  East, 
where  people  are  supposed  to  have  a  "  faculty  " 
for  doing  things  right.  My  awe  of  her  was  in- 
creased when  the  lady  was  ushered  into  our  par- 
lor. She  was  the  neatest,  trimmest  little  person 
imaginable,  with  pretty  black  hair  that  would 
have  curled  if  it  could,  but  was  combed  so  very 
smooth  it  had  no  chance,  a  pair  of  black  eyea, 
beautiful  but  searching,  and  cuffs,  collar,  and 
dress  fresh  and  unsullied,  despite  her  long  jour- 
ney. In  fact,  in  seeing  her  you  were  instantly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  self-possessed 
young  lady  was  entirely  superior  to  circuoi- 
stances,  no  amount  of  stage  jostling  could  bend 
her  bonnet  or  an  army  of  boots  unhinge  her 
dress.  Of  course  I  was  completely  captivated 
with  this  beautiful  model  of  perfection,  and  ex- 
pressed my  admiration  to  Scott  in  unlimited 
terms.  Whether  he  repeated  my  remarks  with 
lover-like  fondness,  or  she  seeing  glimpses  of 
faculty  about  me  very  promising,  or  perhaps  it 
was  only  her  New  England  love  of  teaching  that 
brought  her  early  into  the  kitchen  on  the  en- 
suing mom  with  the  determination  of  making 
me  as  smart  as  herself.  The  pupil  was  docile 
as  the  teacher  was  assiduous,  and  when    the 
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time  came  for  her  departure  we  were  Hying  in 
the  most  approved  Yankee  style,  with  a  smell 
of  salt-rising  all  through  the  house,  while  inodor- 
ous Bohea  had  superseded  our  good  Dutch 
coffee  and  fragrant  Hyson.  I  think  a  longing 
for  my  favorite  beverages  had  something  to  do 
with  my  calmness  in  bidding  them  adieu.  I 
am  glad  Soott  has  so  capable  a  wife. 

As  a  rule  there  is  no  family  without  its  pet, 
and  ours  formed  no  exception.  From  the  time 
of  Perc}''s  babyhood,  when  his  precious  little 
life  was  prolonged  from  day  to  day  by  gener- 
ous infusions  of  catnip  tea,  till  the  last  of  his 
sojourn  at  the  homestead  every  member  of  the 
fiimily  felt  it  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  service.  Absorbed  as 
he  was  in  the  care  of  his  health,  and  the  study 
of  his  symptoms,  I  had  never  once  thought  of 
his  marrying,  though  we  sometimes  teased  him 
about  needing  a  husband.  I  think  a  sight  of 
Scott's  happiness,  conjoined  with  the  disgust  he 
entertained  for  our  new  sister's  innovations, 
as  he  termed  them,  had  much  to  do  with  his 
falling  in  love  at  the  first  opportunity  with  her 
complete  antithesis.  A  tall,  graceful  blonde, 
with  easy,  almost  indolent  manners,  and  fair, 
curling  hair,  I  should  much  rather  have  placed 
her  in  a  niche  in  the  parlor  wall  as  a  beautiful 
st&tue  than  seen  her  wedded  to  our  fragile 
Percy  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  flan- 
nels. Often  as  I  had  winced  at  the  prospect 
of  my  older  brothers  curbing  their  high  spirits 
to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  a  woman,  I  ought  to 
have  been  well  pleased  that  Mrs.  Percy  was 
not  disposed  to  take  the  responsibility  of  tying 
a  shoe-lace  without  appealing  to  Mr.  H.  for 
advice  and  assistance.  I  grew  melancholy  with 
the  expectation  of  his  early  decease,  and  nursed 
a  growing  antipathy  to  his  easy,  amiable  wife. 
Instead  of  a  decline,  he  looked  so  strong  and 
manly  at  his  last  visit  to  us  I  could  but  wonder 
at  the  change.  I  am  convinced  that  attending 
to  his  lady's  wants  has  been  good  exercise  for 
him,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  confining 
himself  to  beefsteak  and  substantials  while  she 
munches  his  dessert  with  her  own  has  greatly 
relieved  his  digestion.  After  all  my  misgivings 
I  am  delighted  with  his  choice,  and  am  quite 
willing  that  he  should  trot  himself  to  health 
in  her  service  if  I  do  n't  have  to  see  him  do  it. 
As  brother  Horace  was  likely  to  remain  in 
his  native  place,  I  felt  very  much  interested  in 
the  choice  he  would  make  of  a  companion,  and 
thought  that  if  sisterly  advice  could  avail  she 
should  possess  all  the  virtues  a  mortal  can 
attain.  A  merry,  mischief-loving  fellow  he  was, 
immoderately  fond  of  the  iiedr  from  the  time  he 
wore  "dessus"  and  was  "a  dirl  hissell"    So 


I  took  no  notioe  of  his  flirtations  till  I  heard 
of  his  escorting  the  same  lady  twice  in  succes- 
sion. Such  a  remarkable  proceeding  needed  an 
explanation,  and  not  being  very  well  pleased 
with  the  lady's  connections,  I  thought  proper  to 
inform  him  of  the  fact.  The  impulsive  boy  was 
already  plighted,  aiid  was  irretrievably  offended 
at  the  liberty  I  had  taken.  Instead  of  hinder- 
ing, I  think  I  hastened  the  event.  'Perhaps  I 
was  too  proud  and  not  democratic  enough,  and 
so  can  forgive  his  hastiness,  but  can  never  for- 
get the  carelessness  with  which  he  rent  the 
ties  that  bound  us.  A  merry  little  fellow,  with 
bright  black  eyes,  Horace  in  miniature,  some- 
times salutes  me  as  Aunty,  from  which  I  infer 
tiiat  he  is  not  so  proud  of  his  wife's  genealogy 
as  to  forget  his  own. 

Jerry,  whose  name  comes  after  Joe's  in  the 
family  register,  was  the  next  to  leave  us.  As 
a  genial  companion,  good  counselor,  and  ever- 
ready  chaperon,  he  had  so  endeared  himself 
to  me  that  the  thought  of  separation  was 
always  exceedingly  painful  So  many  years  my 
senior,  I  mingled  with  my  sisterly  regard  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  while  the  fondness  he 
evinced  for  my  society,  the  interest  he  took  in 
my  pleasures  and  pursuits  seemed  more  lover- 
like than  fraternal.  I  was  not  searching  for 
defects  when  I  met  his  bride.  I  had  too  ex- 
alted «n  opinion  of  his  taste  and  judgment  to 
doubt  her  superiority.  Then  there  never  was 
an  inanimate  thing,  a  bird,  or  flower  that  he 
cherished  but  what  was  endowed  with  a  sacred- 
ness  to  me.  The  fact  that  she  was  his  was 
entirely  sufficient  to  exonerate  her  from  criti- 
cism. But  I  do  not  think  a  disinterested  per- 
son could  find  much  to  blame  in  the  happy 
being  whose  fair  form  and  face,  superior  mental 
charms,  and  warm,  loving  heart  has  robbed  me 
of  my  idol.  You  will,  perhaps,  think  me  un- 
reasonable, then,  when  I  say  I  do  not  like 
her,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  her  society.  If 
this  brother,  the  best  and  truest  a  sister  ever 
had,  were  taken  from  me  by  the  angel  of  death, 
whose  sympathy  might  I  not  claim?  Then 
when  the  endearments  that  are  taken  from  me 
and  lavished  upon  another  remind  me  as  effect- 
ually as  falling  clods  could  do  that  he  is  lost 
to  me  forever,  why  should  I  be  reconciled? 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  two  persons  reared 
in  an  entirely-different  manner,  each  with  a 
diffeient  mode  of  doing  and  thinking,  to  assume 
so  close  a  relationship  without  a  sharp  dash  of 
opinions.  It  is  this  collision  of  likes  and  an- 
tipathies in  a  majority  of  cases  that  prevents 
sisterly  affinities.  But  where  the  parties  are 
too  sensible,  amiable,  or  indifferent  to  raise  it, 
there  is  still  left  this  naiurcU  feeling,  which  I 
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do  not  like  to  call  jealousy,  but  can  find  no 
better  word  coined  to  express.  I  think  this 
feeling  corresponds  with  the  instinct  of  the 
mother  bird,  who  pecks  her  full-fledged  birdlings 
from  the  nest,  and  the  indifference  that  brother 
and  sister  birdies  feel  when  pussy  has  a  feast 
and  do  n't  disturb  their  mates.  A  dreadful 
doctrine  you  may  deem  it,  faithful  sister,  weep- 
ing over  what  you  term  your  brother's  aliena- 
tion. Be  comforted;  it  is  only  for  a  state  of 
probation.  There  is  a  country  where  they  are 
neither  married  nor  given  in  marriage,  and  of 
course  there  are  no  sisters-in-law.  Your  minis- 
ter has  always  forgotten  to  hold  up  this  bright 
prospect  in  his  exhortations  to  faithfulness.  He 
might  not  know  that  it  was  more  to  you  than 
golden  pavements,  crystal  streams,  or  heavenly 
symphonies.  Or,  perchance,  he  thinks  the  con- 
solation afiforded  in  the  text  better  adapted  to 
those  whose  solaces  for  lost  companions  so  far 
exceed  the  supports  at  their  disposal  as  to  ex- 
cite serious  alarm  at  the  prospect  ol  a  con- 
tinued relation  in  heaven. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  matter  which  has  restored 
my  equanimity  with  regard  to  my  brothers' 
marriages,  and  also  enables  me  to  bear  with 
composure  the  approach  of  Ben's.  Never  before 
have  I  experienced  so  much  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  body  on  the  eve  of  a  brother's  wedding- 
day.  I  shall  not  be  present  on  that  interesting 
occasion.  I  flatter  myself  the  apology  so  care- 
fully worded  will  install  me  ftirther  into  the 
bride's  good  graces  than  my  presence  could, 
while  I  shall  save  her  the  trouble  of  instituting 
a  comparison  between  "  my  sister  and  his."  I 
have  not  worked  myself  into  a  fever  in  the 
getting  up  of  his  linen.  She  will  not  think  the 
less  of  me  for  a  missing  button  if  it  calls  out  a 
compliment  for  her  deftness  at  my  expense.  The 
homestead  is  in  its  usual  order,  the  clock  ticks 
with  a  soothing  sound,  the  cat  purrs  undis- 
turbed on  the  rug.  The  quiet  of  the  house 
and  the  pleasure  of  its  inmates  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  din  I  have  heretofore  thought 
proper  to  raise  in  preparation  for  such  an  event. 
Working  so  hard  in  getting  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  an  occasion  frequently  brings  on 
a  reaction  which  renders  us  quite  stupid  a^d 
unable  to  enjoy  it.  Then  if  the  viands  are  not 
prepared  till  they  are  really  needed,  they  will 
not  only  be  fresher,  but  safe  in  my  snug  little 
pantry.  I  shall  be  secure  from  the  sound  of 
billing  and  cooing  so  delightful  to  the  newly- 
mated,  so  aggravating  to  the  non-participant. 

I  hope  the  sisterhood  may  be  able  to  glean 
something  for  their  comfort  from  my  experience. 
To  the  brothers  I  would  say.  Let  not  the  joy 
of  a  new  relation  render  you  quite  oblivious  to 


the  good  qualities  of  your  sister;  and  if  they 
have  them  they  will  impress  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  your  bride  without  your  assistance. 
Qive  her  the  same  chance  to  show  hers,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result  your  conscience  is 
clear.  I  presume  young  wives  will  consider 
this  a  one-sided  version,  and  be  glad  of  a  chap- 
ter devoted  to  husbands'  sisters.  I  do  not  wish 
to  become  any  more  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject than  I  am,  and  if  I  should  enlarge  my  ex- 
perience I  should  probably  never  find  time  to 
give  it.  I  have  had  too  many  bright  glimpses 
of  connubial  bUss  to  forego  matrimony  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  sister-in-law  or  a  whole  half 
dozen  of  them,  but  I  confess  to  a  partial  feeling 
for  nice,  black-eyed  men  who  have  n't  any 
sisters— poor  fellows  1 
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Thb  day  has  paaaed  to  other  lands, 
The  hoars  have  roo  their  golden  sands 
I  said,  and  folded  weary  hands; 

The  falling  dews  of  night  are  chill, 
The  shadows,  creeping  up  so  still, 
Have  cast  their  gloom  above  the  hill. 

When  will  the  night  be  past  ag^in, 
The  sunshine  chase  from  hill  and  plain 
The  shadowy  mists  and  dewy  rain  ? 

The  weight  of  years  is  on  mj  bead. 
For  I  remember  but  the  dead, 
Past  joys  which  are  forever  fled. 

And  faded  is  the  crimson  glow 

Of  blessed  hopes;  I  laid  them  low. 

And  o'er  the  tombs  the  night  winds  blow. 

My  heart  shalf  know,  ah,  never  more. 
The  happy  burden  that  it  bore, 
Nor  warble  music  as  of  yore. 

Unnoted  while  I  sat  and  sighed, 
The  moon  had  cast  her  silver  tide — 
I  threw  the  window  open  wide ; 

A  heavenly  calm  was  on  the  air. 
As  if  't  were  redolent  with  prayer. 
Or  angel  wings  were  hovering  there. 

All  nature  hymned  her  evening  psalm, 
The  moonlight  slept  o'er  all  so  calm, 
Hy  heart  could  not  resist  the  balm ; 

And  leaning  from  the  casement  far, 
I  fondly  deemed  a  silver  car 
Filled  with  bright  angel  forms  each  star; 
And  then  I  thought  perchance  my  life, 
Like  this  sweet  night,  may  still  be  rife 
With  beaoty  purer  for  the  strife ; 
That  if  to  me  this  peace  it  brings, 
The  shadows  which  the  darkness  flings 
May  be  but  brooding  aagel  wings. 
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INDIAN   CAMPS. 

WHEN  the  Ghoctaws  were  removed  by  the 
Government  from  their  country  east  of 
the  Misaissippi  River  to  their  new  homes  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  portions  of  them  remained 
behind.  The  majority  of  the  tribe  had  been 
induced  to  emigrate  for  the  consideration  of 
annuities  paid  them  for  their  possessions  in  the 
country  left,  with  some  other  advantages  prom- 
ised, and  the  assurance  that  the  new  lands  were 
superior  to  the  old  ones.  A  considerable  num- 
ber, however,  under  the  leadership  of  some 
semi-sachems,  were  less  tractable,  and  clung  to 
the  land  which  had  given  them  birth,  and 
which  was  endeared  to  them  by  a  thousand 
associations,  both  pleasant  and  melancholy. 
For  generations  past  this  and  other  Indian 
tribes  had  ceased  to  be  nomadic  and  wandering, 
and,  although  tjiey  delighted  in  the  wilds  of 
unbroken  forests  and  roved  over  wide  districts 
of  country  in  their  periodical  hunting  excur- 
sions, yet  they  had  their  villages  and  their 
homes  along  the  streams  to  which  they  are 
fondly  attached.  To  these  they  returned  &om 
their  hunts  and  their  wars  with  all  the  local 
feelings  of  home  common  to  a  more  civilized 
people.  These  local  tribes  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  the  roving  tribes  of  the  plains, 
and  the  pioneer  white  settlers  who  pushed  their 
way  into  the  primal  forests  of  the  frontier. 
Had  the  Government  incorporated  these  peace- 
able aboriginals  with  the  people  of  the  States 
in  which  their  country  was  situated,  established 
schools  among  them,  and  extended  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  them,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  their  condition  would  have  been  greatly 
improved.  In  this  way  they  would  have  been 
brought  under  the  inunediate  influence  of 
Christian  civilization,  would  have  been  incited 
to  emulation  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life, 
and  gradually  but  surely  their  aboriginal  cus- 
toms and  habits  would  have  been  displaced  by 
those  of  civilized  life. 

Most  of  those,  however,  who  at  first  refused 
to  accompany  their  brethren  to  their  new  homes 
in  the  fer  West  were  afterward  induced  to 
emigrate.  Some  six  hundred  of  these  laggards 
were  brought  into  the  territory  while  I  was 
stationed  at  the  New  Hope  Mission  and  camped 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Agency.  Their  arrival 
was  marked  by  no  mutual  greetings  between 
them  and  those  who  had  preceded  them  to  the 
oountry;  many  years  of  separation  had  made 
them  strangers,  though  they  spoke  the  same 


language  and  were  of  the  same  original  stock. 
There  were  also  other  reasons  for  this  coldness 
between  those  who  were  jointly  to  occupy  the 
country.  The  new-comers  could  not  congratu- 
late their  old  friends  on  the  fortunateness  of 
the  change  they  had  made,  for  the  new  country 
was  every  way  inferior  to  that  which  they  had 
left  behind;  nor  could  their  friends  welcome 
them  to  the  new  possessions  with  any  heart, 
for  they  sadly  felt  that  the  exchange  was  for 
the  worse.  They  seemed  to  regard  them  rather 
as  intruders,  who  had  come  to  witness  and  share 
the  sufferings  of  their  unfavorable  change  of 
fortune. 

The  Indians  of  large  tribes  are  divided  not 
only  into  districts  over  which  a  chief  presides, 
but  also  into  smaller  communities  under  4he 
leadership  of  petty  chieftains,  each  community 
managing  its  own  local  affairs.  It  was  such 
separate  communities  generally  which  at  first 
refused  to  emigrate  with  the  main  body  of  their 
tribe.  Had  the  loiterers  behind  been  composed 
of  persons  from  different  communities  ihere 
woidd  have  been  the  mutual  greetings  of  old 
friends  and  the  renewing  of  former  associations 
on  their  arrival;  but  it  was  otherwise,  and  the 
new-comers  were  more  like  a  foreign  tribe  than 
a  part  of  the  same  original  one.  And  there 
was  still  another  difference  between  the  two 
parties.  The  new-comers  were  behind  their  old 
friends  in  civilization  and  general  improvement. 
They  had  lived  on  less  friendly  terms  with 
^  their  white  neighbors  in  Mississippi,  whom 
they  suspected  of  fraudulent  intentions  to  gain 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  from  whom  they 
lived  aloof  in  sullen  isolation;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  nation  settled  in  the  Terri- 
tory had  organized  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  their  school  funds  had  secured  for 
them  considerable  progress  in  education  and 
general  improvement.  On  this  account,  also, 
there  was  but  little  cordiality  and  good  feeling 
between  the  old  and  new  settlers  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  Government  had  stipulated  to  supply 
the  recent  emigrants  with  stated  rations  of 
bee^  commeal,  and  beans  for  one  year  after 
their  arrival,  so  that  they  might  not  suffer  or 
plunder  before  they  could  prepare  themselves 
homes  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
with  the  usual  Indian  improvidence,  instead  of 
scattering  and  building  cabins  and  opening 
farms,  as  they  had  been  advised  to  do,  most  of 
them  remained  in  camps  within  a  short  distance 
of  each  other.  An  Indian  seems  to  have  but 
little  concern  for  the  future,  and  with  present 
supplies  he  literally  "  takes  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  what  he  ■  shall  eat,  or  what  he  shall 
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drink,  or  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed." 
Besides,  finding  the  country  so  much  lees  of  a 
paradise  than  it  had  been  represented  to  them, 
and  their  brethren  less  cordial  and  less  prosper- 
ous than  they  had  been  told  they  should  find 
them,  they  seemed  to  have  no  hearts  to  make 
homes  among  them.  Indeed,  a  few  of  them,  in 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  against  it,  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  brethren  and  their  faces 
toward  the  rising  sun,  and  took  up  the  line  of 
solitary  march  back  to  their  cherished  homes 
east  of  the  great  water.  The  poor  Indian's 
fate  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  one,  and  with  all 
his  faults  and  savage  cruelty  his  history  will 
excite  the  sympathies  of  Christian  hearts  more 
and  more  as  he  wastes  away  and  loses  his  dis- 
tinctiveness, like  the  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  under  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas. 

The  new  camps  had  each  its  separate  leader, 
and  those  who  composed  them  had  arranged 
themselves  in  the  separate  divisions  according 
to  their  temper  and  character.  One  camp  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  religious  persons; 
their  leader  or  semi -sachem  was  a  venerable- 
looking,  gray-haired  sire,  who  had  a  written 
license  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  kept  the  paper  in  a  tin 
box,  and,  though  he  was  unable  to  read  it,  he 
was  fond  of  exhibiting  it  to  every  white  man 
who  visited  him,  and  he  seemed  to  prize  it 
above  every  thing  else  in  his  possession,  and 
when  told  that  it  was  all  right  he  smiled,  and 
tucked  it  away  in  its  case  with  great  care.  He 
was  reputed  by  his  admirers  to  have  been 
"much  brave"  in  his  vigorous  days,  and  he 
was  fond  of  telling  that  he  "kill  heap  Injin" 
before  he  was  converted.  His  palmy  days, 
however,  were  gone,  and  he  was  now  quite 
infirm.  His  camp  was  in  sight  of  our  mission, 
and  he  frequently  attended  our  religious  serv- 
ices on  the  Sabbath,  but  as  they  were  con- 
ducted in  English  he  could  not  enter  into  them 
freely.  We  treated  him,  however,  with  great 
attention  and  consideration,  both  on  account 
of  his  great  age  and  his  religious  character,  and 
had  him  to  dine  with  us,  which  abundantly 
made  up  in  his  feelings  any  lack  of  interest 
which  he  might  have  in  our  worship.  He 
sometimes  preached  to  his  people,  but  mostly 
to  his  own  camp,  and  even  there  he  seemed  to 
be  superannuated.  Having  failed  to  attend  our 
meetings  for  several  weeks,  I  visited  him  in 
company  with  my  wife  one  Saturday  afternoon 
to  stir  up  his  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance. He  greeted  us  cordially,  and  hunt^ 
up  his  aged  squaw  by  way  of  being  equal  with 
me.  We  had  a  pleasant  "talk,"  mostly  by 
signs,  and  I  became  greatly  interested  in  this 


aged  couple,  who  were  about  closing  an  eventful 
life  far  away  from  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  homes  of  their  youth.  The  younger 
members  of  the  camp  seemed  greatly  pleased 
at  the  respect  shown  their  chieftain,  but  they 
were  puzzled  to  understand  why  squaws  should 
be  made  so  conspicuous  as  to  sit  in  council 
with  us,  especially  as  my  wife  seemed  to  take 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations.  I 
urged  the  old  man  to  attend  our  meetings  at 
New  Hope,  and  also  to  preach  Jesus  to  his 
people  in  the  camps;  but  he  shook  his  head 
despondingly,  and  said,  "Injin  no  hear!  Injin 
fool  I  Injin  drink  whisky !  me  no  talk  I  me  grow 
com  I  heap  beans!"  The  old  patriarch  had 
evidently  become  discouraged  with  the  way- 
wardness of  his  people,  and  was  disposed  to 
give  them  over  to  hardness  of  heart  and  repro- 
bacy  of  mind.  I  tried  to  encourage  him  by 
telling  him  that  Noah  had  preached  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  that  he  should  preach 
while  he  lived,  leaving  results  with  God,  but 
I  doubt  whether  I  made  him  understand  me. 
However,  he  was  at  our  meeting  the  next 
day. 

Another  of  these  camps  was  a  little  over  a 
mile  from  the  mission;  they  were  in  the  main 
well  disposed,  and  some  among  them  were  re- 
ligious. A  third  was  only  about  half  a  mile 
from  us,  and  was  made  up  of  perfect  despera- 
does, wholly  given  up  to  drinking,  carousing, 
and  fighting.  They  were  in  continual  feuds 
among  themselves,  and  frequently  managed  to 
become  embroiled  with  the  other  camps  and 
the  settlers  in  the  neighborhood.  Their  annui- 
ties were  spent  for  whisky,  which  was  smug- 
gled in  from  the  State  line,  and  fights  and 
murders  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
them.  They  were  very  unpleasant  neighbors 
to  us  at  the  mission,  disturbing  our  rest  by 
night  with  their  hideous  yells,  which  rang 
through  the  woods  with  a  shuddering  fierceness. 
I  was  the  only  male  person  attached  to  the 
mission  premises,  and  as  I  make  no  pretension 
to  the  daring  hero,  I  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
fess that  this  tumultuous  camp  sometimes 
severely  tried  my  nerves.  The  Grand  Council 
had  enacted  very  stringent  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  missionaries  and  missions,  but  it  might 
be  too  late  to  enforce  laws  after  a  few  hundred 
intoxicated  savages  had  made  a  murderous 
assault  upon  a  bevy  of  defenseless  young  girls, 
a  lone  man  who  was  not  a  "brave,"  his  wife, 
and  an  old  negro  woman.  The  "  Light  Horse." 
a  mounted  police,  were  our  only  dependence  in 
an  emergency,  but  these  were  few  and  inefficient 
for  a  sudden  summons  and  emergency.  A 
kind  Providence,  however,  protected  us,   and 
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beyond  a  few  petty  annoyanoes  we  were  un- 
harmed. 

I  have  spoken  of  Indian  camps,  bnt  the 
reader  mnst  not  suppose  that  those  referred  to 
mean  any  thing  more  than  a  motely  assem- 
blage of  men,  women,  and  children  grouped 
about  under  the  trees,  intermixed  with  ponies 
and  dogs,  women  at  their  brush  fires  amid  pots, 
ovens,  and  tin-pans,  men  lounging  on  blankets 
and  smoking,  and  children  in  a  state  of  nature 
scuffling,  wrestling,  and  racing.  Their  shelters 
consisted  of  here  and  there  a  booth  of  brush 
walls  and  bark  cover,  a  tattered  blanket  or 
buffalo  robe  suspended  from  forks  stuck  in  the 
g^und  or  fastened  to  poles  and  lodged  against 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

On  returning  to  the  mission  one  Summer 
evening  after  a  jaunt  through  the  woods,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  confusion  and 
clatter  in  one  of  the  buildings.  One  of  our 
neighbors  from  an  adjacent  camp,  a  good  deal 
the  worse  for  whisky,  was  chasing  a  bevy  of 
girls  with  their  matron  from  room  to  room. 
As  he  pursued  them  through  one  door  they 
escaped  by  another,  and  as  in  his  swagger- 
ing condition  he  had  occasionally  to  stop  in 
order  to  recover  his  balance,  the  girls  could 
easily  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  seemed  to  be 
in  high  glee,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what  fairy- 
land he  had  so  unexpectedly  been  introduced 
to  in  this  new  country.  A  moment  before  I 
got  up  with  him  he  had  been  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  by  the  locking  of  a  door,  and  was 
vigorously  applying  his  shoulder  to  push  it 
open.  He  oould  not  comprehend  why  he  should 
be  so  summarily  interfered  with  in  his  high 
career,  and  he  was  disposed  at  first  to  resist 
my  authority.  He  was  of  a  good-natured, 
sunny  countenance,  and  but  for  his  drams  would 
hardly  have  been  caught  in  such  a  place  and 
at  so  mean  a  business.  His  dress  was  slovenly 
but  good,  he  was  unarmed  except  with  the 
tomahawk,  and  a  flask  of  whisky  protruded  its 
nedE  from  one  of  his  pockets,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  civilized  customs.  The  indispensable 
aunt  Hetty  was  summoned  as  interpreter,  and 
our  uninvited  and  unwelcome  visitor  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  place  and 
the  legal  penalty  he  had  incurred  in  disturbing 
a  mission.  A  full  pardon  was  ofifered  him, 
however,  on  condition  that  he  would  depart 
without  delay  and  not  molest  us  again.  As 
soon  as  he  learned  the  facts  his  anxiety  to 
leave  was  stronger  than  ours  to  have  him  go, 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
national  police,  who  dealt  very  roughly  with 
their  prisoners,  being  very  much  dreaded.  I 
wished  to  give  him  some  evidence  of  our  kind 


feelings,  believing  that  such  friendly  expressions 
would  be  the  best  guarantee  against  disturb- 
ances in  the  future,  and  yet  I  dreaded  the  idea 
of  having  the  camps  know  that  our  picket- 
fence  could  be  passed  at  liberty :  for  once  I  felt 
inclined  to  keep  a  sort  of  nunnery,  so  far  as  the 
neighboring  camps  were  concerned.  Bo  I  con- 
ducted our  visitor  to  the  wicket,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  never  be  in  any  danger  from  the 
missionaries,  they  being  kindly  disposed  to 
every  body.  Really  I  became  interested  in  the 
fellow  after  my  first  indignation  at  his  conduct 
was  over,  and  I  desired  to  be  of  some  service 
to  one  who  wore  so  honest-looking  a  counte- 
nance. After  warning  tiim  against  whisky  as 
tending  to  make  a  good  Indian  a  fool  and  lead- 
ing him  into  dangers,  we  parted  with  a  cordial 
shake  of  the  hand,  which  was  the  pledge  of 
eternal  friendship. 

One  dark,  stormy  Winter  morning  I  was 
awakened  from  my  slumbers  about  four  o'clock 
by  a  singular  groaning,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  beneath  our  room,  the  building 
standing  on  stone  pillars  several  feet  high. 
The  moaning  was  intermitted  at  short  intervals 
and  renewed  with  increased  loudness,  and 
seemed  to  come  from  one  in  distress.  It  could 
not  be  from  any  of  the  inmates  of  the 
mission,  for  it  was  evidently  a  man's  voice.  I 
felt  unwilling  to  awaken  my  wife  lest  she 
should  be  unnecessarily  alarmed,  but  I  was 
soon  relieved  by  her  calmly  asking  what  I 
thought  the  grunting  moan  to  be.  We  waited 
and  listened  till  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
was  a  real  voice  of  distress,  and  not  a  well- 
feigned  attempt  to  deceive  us,  such  as  these 
wary  red  men  sometimes  practice.  But  who 
was  the  sufferer?  where  was  he?  and  how  could 
we  relieve  him?  were  questions  revolved  in  my 
mind.  It  must  be  some  wandering  red-skin 
who  had  lost  himself  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  who  had  crawled  under  the  house 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  storm.  But  how 
had  he  passed  our  picket  inclosure?  The 
rain  was  descending  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
howled  among  the  trees;  the  night  was  cold  and 
uncommonly  dark.  I  resolved  on  exploring 
the  mystery,  and  on  extending  such  relief  as 
the  case  might  require.  On  sallying  out  I 
found  that  the  voice  came  from  outside  of  the 
fence,  which  passed  near  the  house  we  were 
lodging  in,  and  there  I  found  a  poor  fellow 
crouched  down  in  a  sheet  of  standing  water, 
his  head  on  his  knees,  and  the  cold  rain  and 
sleet  beating  on  his  bare  back.  He  was  with- 
out a  stitch  of  clothing  except  a  pair  of  buck- 
skin leggins  well  saturated  with  water,  his  long 
black  hair  hanging  down  over  his  face,  and  the 
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water  dripping  from  it,  and  bis  red  bide  ex- 
posed to  tbe  pitiless  peltings  of  tbe  storm.  He 
was  evidently  intoxicated,  and  after  a  fruitlesa 
effort  to  get  over  tbe  fence  and  find  sbelter  from 
tbe  storm  be  bad  sunk  down  in  tbat  wretcbed 
condition.  I  called  to  bim,  but  received  no 
answer;  already  bis  moans  bad  become  few  and 
faint,  and  be  was  fast  sinking  into  torpor.  Tbe 
day  was  now  dawning;  aunt  Hetty's  bell  bad 
already  been  rung,  ligbts  bad  appeared  in  tbe 
dormitories  of  tbe  girls,  and  tbey  would  soon  be 
out,  as  was  Hbeir  custom,  overrunning  every 
part  of  tbe  premises.  Tbe  case  of  my  torpid 
man  under  sucb  circumstances  became  some- 
wbat  difficult  of  management,  and  yet  some- 
tbing  must  be  done  for  bis  relief  Fortunately 
Jobn  M'Intosb,  a  native  preaober,  bad  come  to 
tbe  mission  tbe  evening  before,  and  we  bad 
made  bim  a  bed  in  tbe  scbool-room.  I  aroused 
bim  from  bis  slumbers,  reported  tbe  case  to 
bim,  and  asked  bis  immediate  assistance.  It 
was  some  time  before  be  could  sbake  off  tbe 
grasp  of  Morpbeus,  and,  Indian  like,  seemed 
very  slow  and  indifferent  to  a  case  wbicb  was 
beginning  to  give  me  painful  concern.  Wbat 
be  lacked  in  speed,  bowever,  be  made  up  in 
Indian  sagacity;  be  knew  exactly  bow  to  man- 
age tbe  case.  Taking  bis  own  blanket  witb 
bim  we  proceeded  to  tbe  place,  raised  up  tbe 
wretcbed  man  and  found  bim  perfectly  be- 
numbed and  unable  to  speak.  Tbe  blanket 
was  wrapped  around  bim,  and  witb  one  to  eacb 
arm,  like  good  Samaritans,  we  managed  to 
move  bim  into  a  small  log-cabin,  wbicb  we 
occupied  as  a  lumber-room.  Here  we  laid  bim 
on  the  floor  and  built  a  buge  fire,  rubbing  bis 
limbs  till  warmtb  and  circulation  were  restored, 
wben  be  fell  asleep  and  snored  lustily.  In  tbis 
condition  we  left  bim  till  morning  worsbip  and 
breakfast  were  over,  and  toward  dinner  we  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  bim  up  to  a  consciousness 
wbicb  bad  been  suspended  for  many  bours,  but 
be  was  still  intoxicated  and  stupid.  Warm 
coffee  and  a  bearty  breakfast,  bowever,  made 
bim  more  bimself  again,  and  be  expressed  bim- 
self  greatly  relieved  in  finding  tbat  be  was  not 
a  captive,  for  by  some  unaccountable  ftmcy  be 
tbougbt  bimself  at  first  a  prisoner  in  tiie  bands 
of  tbe  Creeks.  His  story  was  to  tbe  effect  tbat 
be  bad  been  on  a  visit  to  a  neigbboring  camp 
tbe  nigbt  before,  wbere  tbey  bad  a  "  big  drunk," 
and  tbat  tbe  dastardly  fellows  bad  robbed  bim 
of  bis  pony,  anns,  blanket,  and  dotbing,  except 
bis  leggins,  wbicb  tbey  could  not  get  off,  being 
sewed  tigbtly  to  bis  legs  witb  tbongs.  He  bad 
fled  from  tbem  in  tbe  dark,  and  was  seeking 
sbelter  from  tbe  storm,  not  knowing  wbere  be 
was.    After  giving  us  many  promises  tbat  be 


would  reform  bis  life,  and  making  many  decla- 
rations of  friendsbip  to  our  mission,  be  took  hia 
departure  for  bis  own  camp,  wearing  off  M'In- 
tosb's  blanket,  wbicb  be  promised  to  return 
tbat  same  day  wben  tbe  sun  sbould  be  midway 
between  tbe  zenitb  and  tbe  western  borizon.  I 
expressed  my  suspicion  tbat  tbe  vagabond  would 
never  return  tbe  blanket,  but  my  friend  insisted 
that  wben  an  Indian  pledged  bis  word  in  friend- 
sbip be  would  not  fail,  and  sure  enougb,  about 
the  time  named  our  recent  patient  stood  at  tbe 
gate,  not  venturing  to  enter  tbe  indosure.  He 
wore  a  new  red  blanket,  and  bad  tbe  borrowed 
one  neatly  rolled  up  under  bis  ann;  be  was  now 
completely  sobered,  and  looked  quite  crest* 
fedlen  over  bis  odd  misfortunes. 

While  I  was  returning  from  tbe  Agency  one 
day  a  squad  of  equestrians  from  one  of  tbe 
camps  were  galloping  along  in  fine  style;  one 
of  tbem,  being  quite  intoxicated,  lost  bis  balance 
as  bis  pony  was  turning  a  comer,  and  was 
thrown  with  dreadful  violence  on  his  head  and 
shoulders.  I  bailed  bis  companions,  but  tbey 
dashed  on  witb  break-neck  speed  till  the  loose 
pony  of  tbe  dismounted  man  came  up  with 
tbem,  wben  they  baited,  brought  bim  back,  and 
tied  bim  to  a  sapling  near  bis  prostrate  master. 
Tbey  dragged  their  senseless,  bleeding  compan- 
ion out  of  tbe  road  and  laid  bim  under  tbe 
shade  of  a  tree  and  left  bim.  I  returned  to 
the  place  in  the  evening,  but  found  horse  and 
rider  gone.  So  reckless  and  easy  is  life  among 
these  savages. 

I  bad  a  regular  appointment  for  preaching, 
arrangea  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tbe  new 
camps.  We  met  once  in  two  weeks,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  only  time  I  could  obtain  the 
services  of  brother  M'Intosb  to  interpret  for 
me.  Our  place  of  meeting  was  a  vacant  log 
bouse  near  the  Agency,  wbere  a  good-sized  con- 
gregation convened  from  time  to  time,  both  from 
tbe  camps  and  tbe  settlers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  one  of  these  appointments  tbe  inter- 
preter failed  to  arrive  on  account  of  tbe  swollen 
condition  of  tbe  streams  occasioned  by  recent 
heavy  rains.  Tbe  congregation  had  gathered 
in,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  attempt  nothing 
further  than  to  sing  and  pray  and  then  dismiss 
tbe  people.  Among  tbe  colored  people  present 
was  a  tall,  rough,  rattling  vagabond  of  a  fellow 
named  Jake,  who  was  tbe  slave  of  a  Choctaw 
widow  lady  living  in  tbe  neighborhood,*  and 
whom  I  had  known  only  slightly  as  a  noisy, 
graceless  ox-driver,  somewhat  forward  and  bold 
in  bis  behavior,  but  usually  intrusted,  as  most 
slaves  are  among  Indians,  with  tbe  most  re- 
sponsible interests  of  trade  and  contracts.  Jake 
spoke  tbe   Choctaw  language  with  readiness, 
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and  had  the  gift  of  gab  amazingly  in  Engliflh. 
With  quite  a  sanctimonions  air  he  came  to  me 
on  the  evening  of  our  meeting  and  offered  to 
relieve  me  from  my  awkward  embarrassment  by 
tendering  his  services  as  interpreter.  I  objected 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  that 
his  rank  in  society  interdicted  him  from  such  a 
position.  He  insisted,  however,  that  Indians 
were  not  like  white  folks  in  that  respect,  and 
that  with  them  his  services  would  be  quite  ac- 
oeptable.  I  then  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  pious,  not 
even  a  Church  member;  but  he  replied  that  he 
had  once  been  a  good  Methodist,  and  that  he 
purposed  to  be  one  again.  Still  I  declined  his 
offer.  Jake,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off  so 
easily;  he  saw  an  opportunity  for  making  him- 
self conspicuous,  and  it  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost.  He  soon  gained  the  consent  of 
several  prominent  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  reported  that  they  wished  me  to  preach 
and  him  to  interpret.  I  then  sent  him  to  his 
mistress,  who  was  in  the  congregation,  and 
found  that  she  did  not  object,  though  I  thought 
she  seemed  not  to  be  cordial  in  her  assent. 
What  Jake  said  to  the  Indians  I  did  not  learn, 
but  I  strongly  suspected  that  he  presented  his 
proposal  to  them  as  a  request  from  me.  I  con- 
cluded on  the  whole  to  give  them  a  short,  sim- 
ple talk  on  religion,  believing  that,  however 
fluently  Jake  might  be  able  to  gab  about  rais- 
ing com  and  cotton,  he  must  be  deficient  in 
theology.  As  we  stood  up  together  before  our 
Indian  auditors  we  presented  a  serio-comic 
picture  of  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  ever 
since  been  ashamed.  It  was  one  of  the  numer- 
ous indiscretions  of  my  early  life  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  publish.  A  painter,  fond  of 
humorous  and  whimsical  objects  for  his  brush, 
would  have  been  delighted  with  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  us  that  evening.  Jake  was  at  least 
six  feet  and  four  inches  in  hight,  and  his  color 
was  of  the  deepest  ebony  black,  for  none  could 
boast  of  purer  blood  than  he.  His  limbs  were 
long  and  clumsy,  his  features  rugged,  and  he 
was,  in  short,  a  burly,  woolly-headed,  thick- 
lipped,  flat-nosed,  big-footed  negro.  His  cos- 
tume was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  person 
and  his  position  as  a  slave,  looking  aU  the  worse 
for  his  loose  and  reckless  habits.  He  wore  a 
coarse  cotton  shirt,  open  at  the  collar,  exposing 
a  black,  bony  breast  of  enormous  surface. 
Over  this  there  was  hanging  loosely  on  his 
shoulders  a  calico  hunting-shirt,  minus  one 
sleeve,  his  elbow  of  the  arm  favored  with  a 
sleeve  protruding  through  both  garments.  A 
pair  of  coarse  pantaloons,  through  the  fabric 
of  which  both  knees  had  worked  their  way. 


and  between  which  and  the  length  of  his  lower 
limbs  there  was  a  shocking  inequality,  com- 
pleted his  dress.  A  pair  of  incredibly-mon- 
strous feet  were  bare,  and  hsd  probably  never 
been  ornamented  with  moccasins  or  trammeled 
with  raw-hide  brogans.  Thus  he  stood  up  by 
my  side,  straight  and  stiff  like  a  Colossus, 
a  most  grotesque-loaking  figure,  occasionally 
slinging  his  long  arm  over  my  head  and  bring- 
ing it  down  with  outrageous  vigor  by  way  of 
putting  an  emphasis  on  the  discourse.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  his  vanity  overbalanced 
his  judgment,  and  I  b^^n  to  feel,  like  a  boat- 
man who  pushes  his  craft  too  fiEtr  out  into  the 
current  for  safety,  a  most  anxious  concern  about 
getting  back  to  shore.  In  this  I  succeeded  at 
last,  and  the  conclusion  of  what  Jake  afterward 
was  fond  of  calling  a  great  sermon  was  reached, 
with  a  strong  resolution  never  to  be  persuaded 
into  such  a  predicament  again.  After  the  dos- 
ing prayer  Jake  bent  over  and,  with  a  most 
provoking  audacity,  asked,  "Shall  I  'zort?" 
There  was  for  a  moment  a  struggle  between 
mirth  and  indignation,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  as  unbecoming  the  occasion, 
and  the  interpreter  was  decently  dismissed  from 
any  further  service.  When  the  meeting  was 
concluded,  ai^d  I  was  retiring  very  much  morti- 
fied, Jake,  with  a  facetious  and  good-humored 
air,  gave  me  to  understand  that  at  any  time  his 
services  should  be  needed  in  the  capacity  of  an 
interpreter  they  were  at  my  command;  but 
they  were  never  called  for  afterward.  The 
Indians,  behaved  themselves  all  this  time  with 
decorum  and  seriousness;  to  them  our  ludicrous 
procedure  seemed  to  have  no  impropriety.  Their 
slaves  are  frequently  their  interpreters  in  busi- 
ness transactions  with  the  whites,  which  is 
looked  upon  by  thejn  as  nothing  disreputable. 
While  I  was  at  New  Hope  I  had  a  Sabbath 
appointment  for  preaching  every  few  weeks, 
about  four  miles  from  the  mission,  where  I 
preached  in  a  grove  to  a  congregation  of  very 
orderly  hearers,  about  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber being  Indians  and  the  other  third  slaves. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try, and  most  of  the  natives  understood  some 
English,  so  that  no  interpreter  was  needed.  I 
usually  dined  with  a  widow  lady,  who  had 
several  married  sons  that,  like  herself,  were 
members  of  the  Church.  The  old  lady  would 
never  speak  a  word  of  English  in  my  presence, 
though  her  sons  informed  me  that  she  under- 
stood the  language  very  well.  She  had  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  owned  several  slaves. 
One  of  her  sons  had  spent  much  of  his  time 
as  interpreter  in  a  store  in  a  border  town, 
where  he  had  become  corrupted  and  dissipated. 
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I  foand  him  one  Sunday  morning  at  the  honse 
of  his  mother,  arrayed  from  top  to  toe  in  the 
gorgeous  native  costume,  with  plumed  turban 
and  hideously-painted  face,  and  quite  intoxica^ 
ted.  On  informing  him  that  I  had  come  to 
preach,  and  that  we  were  about  to  have  meet- 
ing in  the  adjacent  grove,  where  I  hoped  to  be 
favored  with  his  presence,  he  cursed  the  mis- 
sionaries and  religion,  turned  over  the  chairs 
in  the  house,  and  dashed  about  like  a  madman, 
and  then  started  ofif  through  the  woods  yelling 
and  raving.  His  mother  did  not  utter  a  word 
nor  change  her  countenance,  but  righted  up 
things  after  him  with  marvelous  patience  and 
composure.  She,  no  doubt,  understood  his 
humor  and  temper,  and  would  not  venture  any 
thing  which  might  further  excite  his  ungovern- 
able passions.  All  went  to  the  meeting,  and 
in  the  midst  of  my  discourse  the  wayward  son 
came  through  the  woods  yelling  like  a  demon, 
and  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaughter 
against  missionaries  and  meetings.  As  the 
congregation  remained  composed,  I  kept  on 
with  my  discourse,  supposing  that  they  knew 
best  how  to  manage  the  case,  but  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  the  approaching  disturber.  Pres- 
ently the  old  lady  made  a  significant  nod  to  a 
trusty  slave,  who  immediately  went  out  and 
met  the  intruder,  and  after  a  short  parley 
turned  him  off  from  us,  when  the  slave  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

Such  were  some  of  the  incidents  which  served 
to  break  the  monotony  of  a  lonesome  mission- 
ary life,  and  which  gave  to  such  a  life  the 
tinge  of  romance. 


HO  OKE  TO  OABBT  THE  XETS. 


BT    MIKIBA    A.    BABOOOK. 


I  'VB  bought  me  a  snug  little  cottage, 

As  cozy  as  cozy  can  be ; 
Not  down  by  the  dark  rolling  river, 

Nor  yet  by  the  blue  rolling  sea; 

Bat  here  in  my  own  qniet  villa, 
Half  hid  by  the  tall,  waring  trees ; 

But  0,  what  is  life  in  a  cottage 
With  no  one  to  carry  the  keys? 

I  turn  to  my  desolate  dwelling 
Whene'er  the  day's  labor  is  o'er, 

Bat  find  there  no  gentle  form  waiting 
To  clasp  at  the  half-open  door. 

"  Aunt  Margery  "  comes  in  from  the  kitchen 
And  mumbles  such  phrases  as  these: 

"  I  wish  he  'd  make  haste  and  get  married, 
I  'm  tired  of  wearing  these  keys." 


My  larder  is  full  to  o'erflowing 
With  vegetables,  poultry,  and  hams; 

For  those  with  a  taste  more  exquisite 
I  've  the  best  of  fruit,  jellies,  and  jams. 

But  when  at  my  table  I  linger 
To  feast  on  such  dainties  as  these, 

My  appetite  sinks  with  my  spirits — 
I  've  no  one  to  carry  the  keys. 

To  tell  of  my  cares  and  my  crosses, 

Domestic'ly  speaking,  would  cause 
Most  any  young  lady  of  feeling 

At  least  for  a  moment  to  pause. 
And  pausing,  she  then  might  indulge  in 

Soliloquies  something  like  theee: 
"  Poor  fellow !  he 's  lonely,"  and  "  may  be 

He  'd  like  me  to  carry  the  keys." 

So  when  I  We  a  few  moments'  leisure 
I  '11  call  on  some  fair  one  I  know ; 

I  won't  ask  a  formal  permission 
To  be  "  for  the  season  "  her  bean. 

I  won't  swear  her  eyes  are  like  diamonds. 
Nor  even  fall  down  on  my  knees; 

I  'U  just  ascertain  if  she  loves  me — 
If  so,  she  shall  carry  the  keys. 


EMBLBM  OF  THE  FREE 


BT   m,    B.    WABBWBLL. 


Thb  emblem  of  the  tyrant's  sway 

Might  well  in  dust  lie  low, 
For  where  it  floats  in  proud  display 

The  fettered  slave  must  bow. 
No  land  should  mourn  its  glory  fled 

From  mountain,  hill,  and  sea, 
But  o'er  its  ruin  rear  instead 

The  emblem  of  the  free. 
And  while  o'er  earth  the  breeses  sweep. 

And  while  the  rivers  flow, 
Or  while  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep 

In  heaven's  pure  sunshine  glow, 
May  patriot  hands  that  flag  uphold 

As  swift  the  years  shall  flee, 
"\\  ith  all  its  burning  stars  of  gold, 

The  emblem  of  the  free ! 
To  youth  its  starry  page  unfold; 

With  rapture  let  him  see 
The  hope  of  nations  yet  Untold — 

Of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Let  age  rejoice  to  cateh  its  gleaas 

On  monument  and  fane ; 
And  may  the  brightness  of  its  beam 

Inspire  the  minstrel's  strain  I 
Around  oar  country's  flag  to-day 

The  war-cloud  wreathes  its  pall ; 
It  floats  above  the  battle  fray 

Where  dying  patriots  fall; 
But  who  would  ask  beside  each  grave, 

That  flag  might  cease  to  be? 
Long  may  that  star-decked  banner  wave. 

Bright  emblem  of  the  fre«  I 
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BT    BBT.    O.    M.    HTBSLB. 


MEN  OF  HABYABD. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE,  or  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  as  it  ia  otherwise  designated,  is 
the  oldest  existing  collegiate  institution  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  the  most  amply  endowed, 
having  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  in- 
vested funds,  while  its  lands,  buildings,  libraries, 
works  of  art,  museums,  etc.,  though  having  no 
assigned  value  on  the  treasurer's  books,  amount 
to  probably  much  more  than  another  million. 
There  are,  besides  private  edifices,  fifteen  pub- 
lic buildings,  some  of  them  venerable  and 
rather  shabby,  but  others  elegant  and  tasteful 
specimens  of  architecture.  The  College  is  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  from  the  center  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  border  of  the  charming  suburb  of 
old  Cambridge.  It  occupies  about  fourteen 
acres  of  ground,  handsomely  laid  out,  and 
shaded  with  beautiful  and  majestic  trees.  One 
of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  nation  is  the  prop- 
erty of  this  University.  It  contains  over  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  besides 
a  great  collection  of  pamphlets. 

The  College  has  existed  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  the  number  of  its  gradu- 
ates, not  reckoning  the  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees,  is  more  than  seven  thousand.  The  list 
of  instructors  includes  thirty-three  professors 
and  eighteen  other  teachers,  tutors,  proctors, 
etc.  There  are  usually  in  attendance  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  students,  of  whom 
more  than  half  are  in  the  undergraduate  course, 
and  the  rest  in  the  scientific  and  the  various 
professional  schools. 

Of  course,  in  the  presidential  and  professional 
chairs  of  such  an  institution,  as  well  as  other- 
wise connected  with  it,  we  may  expect  to  find 
some  of  the  most  eminent  lights  of  our  land. 
For  this  reason  we  make  it  the  center  of  our 
first  group  of  distinguished  Kew  England  men. 
We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  description  of  all 
the  men  who  help  to  make  the  institution 
famous,  or  for  whom  the  institution  performs 
the  same  office,  but  only  of  those  in  whom  the 
public  are  more  particularly  interested. 

EX-PBESIDENT  QUINCY. 

Sitting  in  the  crowded  church  one  day  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  president,  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  the  oration,  we  became 
aware  of  something  unusual  in  the  assembly — 
the  beginning  of  a  determined  applause,  which 
could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  any  thing 
in  the  address,  eloquent  as  ihdX  was.    In  an 


instant  the  whole  congregation  arose,  and  tbe 
most  enthusiastic  cheers,  clapping  of  hands, 
waving  of  handkerchiefB,  and  other  spontane- 
ous manifestations  of  welcome  were  witnessed, 
in  which  there  were  evident  feelings  of  rever- 
ence mingled  with  affection.  It  was  such  an 
ovation  as  is  rarely  seen.  The  object  of  this 
was  an  old  man  bowed  and  slightly  decrepit, 
but  appearing  cheerful,  sprightly,  and  happy, 
while  the  light  of  intelligence  still  glowed  in 
his  countenance  and  beamed  from  his  eye.  As 
he  came  forward  from  the  rear  of  the  platform 
the  governor,  judges,  senators,  cabinet  officers, 
and  foreign  ministers  rose  up  and  made  way 
for  him,  and  all  delighted  tO  do  him  honor. 
Twice  have  we  seen  this  exhibition  with  an 
interval  of  several  years  between.  This  was 
the  venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  LL.  D.,  the  eldest 
of  the  ex -presidents,  and  perhaps  now  the  old- 
est living  graduate  of  the  College.  He  belongs 
to  a  class  of  men  who  flourished  in  a  former 
generation,  and  of  whom  he  is  almost  the  only 
living  representative.  He  is  now  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  his  age,*  having  had  almost  unin- 
terrupted health  from  infancy,  and  having  an 
intellect  still  clear  and  vigorous.  We  heard 
him  say  on  a  Commencement  occasion  about  five 
years  ago,  that  that  was  the  seventy-second 
Commencement  at  Harvard  at  which  he  had 
been  consecutively  present ;  we  believe  he  has 
been  at  every  one  since.  In  the  inauguration 
of  President  Hill  last  March  he  witnessed  the 
induction  of  the  fifth  of  his  successors  into  the 
important  office. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Quincy  belongs  to  a 
family  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
country.  Both  his  grandfather  and  his  father 
were  among  the  chiefest  Of  the  Revolutionary 
leaders  in  Boston.  The  latter,  though  dying  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  before  the  great  contest 
had  fairly  begun,  was  intimately  associated 
in  action,  as  he  still  is  in  fame,  with  Otis  and 
Warren,  and  excited  by  his  pen  and  his  voice 
perhaps  a  more  powerful  influence  than  even 
either  of  them.  After  having  executed  an  im- 
portant political  mission  in  England,  though  in 
feeble  health,  he  determined  to  risk  a  return 
and  convey  the  results  personally  to  his  asso- 
ciates.    But  his  malady  increased  and  he  died 

*We  haye  seen  it  stated  recently  that  on  one  night 
in  February,  1772,  the  same  physician  was  called  to 
two  prominent  Boston  families,  in  each  of  which  a  son 
was  born.  The  physician  was  Joseph  Warren,  of 
Bunker  Hill  fame,  and  the  children  born  were  the 
now  venerable  Josiah  Quincy  and  John  Singleton 
Copley,  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  deceased  during 
the  last  year.  We  are  not  prepared  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  but  gire  it  as  we  find  it. 
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when  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Almoat 
his  last  words  were,  ''I  should  die  content 
could  I  but  have  an  hour's  interview  with 
Samuel  Adams  or  Joseph  Warren." 

The  present  Mr.  Quincy  has  inherited  and 
retained  to  this  day  the  grand  old  conspicuous 
virtues  of  his  family.  Bom  about  three  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he  had  his 
boyhood  in  those  impressive  years  of  determ- 
ined struggle  and  final  victory.  His  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  while  the  elements  of  the 
inchoate  republic  were  coalescing  and  taking 
form.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  when  eighteen, 
studied  law,  and  was  early  admitted  to  the  bar. 
But  he  had  a  natural  ^taste  for  public  affairs, 
and  entered  into  the  stirring  politics  of  the 
times.  His  clearly-defined,  frankly-expressed, 
and  sturdily-defended  opinions  were  then,  as 
such  opinions  are  now,  no  guarantee  of  imme- 
diate success,  and  as  a  candidate  for  important 
offices  he  was  nearly  as  often  defeated  as  elected. 
He  was  no  political  trimmer,  no  safe  conserva* 
tive,  no  timid  compromiser.  When  in  office 
his  private  conviction  governed  him  more  than# 
party  policy,  and  more  than  once  his  political 
friends  were  persuaded  to  drop  him  as  an  un- 
manageable man. 

In  1828,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University. 
There  was  some  opposition  on  account  of  his 
being  a  layman,  but  his  success  was  remarka- 
ble, and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  incum- 
bency the  College  saw  perhaps  some  of  its 
palmiest  days.  Since  his  resignation  he  has 
lived  a  retired  life,  alternating  between  his 
residence  in  Boston  and  his  country  seat  in 
Quincy.  But  he  has  never  lost  his  interest  in 
public  affairs,  nor  ceased  to  spef^  his  occasional 
word  of  warning,  opinion,  or  encouragement. 
It  has  been  refreshing  in  the  recent  years  of 
agitation  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  ancient  and 
honored  patriot  ringing  out  from  his  retirement 
the  words  of  positive  doctrine  and  counsel.  A 
consistent  and  ardent  opponent  of  the  pro- 
slavery  policy  of  the  land,  he  has  not  failed  to 
protest  against  it  when  only  a  despised  minor- 
ity ventured  to  wage  warfare  for  freedom,  and 
now  in  the  gigantic  struggle  which  is  about  to 
free  the  nation  from  this  political  nightmare, 
he  lives  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  a  victory  and 
deliverance  grander  than  even  his  own  lofty 
hope. 

Besides  many  political  pamphlets.  President 
Quincy  has  been  the  author  of  several  perma- 
nent volumes.  The  "  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
jr.,  of  Massachusetts,"  (his  father,)  "History 
of  Harvard  University,"  "The  History  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum/'  and  "The  Municipal  His- 


tory of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  during 
Two  Centuries,"  are  among  his  published 
works. 

EDWABD  EVERETT. 

To  this  renowned  orator,  distinguished  states- 
man, and  brilliant  scholar  we  can  not  expect  to 
do  justice  in  these  brief  sketches.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Eev.  Oliver  Everett,  who  was,  pre- 
vious to  1792,  settled  over  a  Church  in  Boston, 
but  who  at  that  time,  on  account  of  declining 
health,  removed  to  Dorchester,  where  Edward 
was  bom  in  April,  1794.  The  latter  was  a  pre- 
cocious boy,  but  his  forwardness  did  not,  as  is 
often  the  case,  exhaust  itself  in  childhood.  He 
entered  Harvard  College  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  ranked  high  in  a  talented  class,  and 
graduated  with  distinguished  honor  in  1811, 
leaving  behind  him  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  writer.  He  served  the  College  as  a 
tutor  durii^  his  theological  course,  and  at  nine- 
teen years  of  age  was  settled  as  pastor  over 
the  Brattle-Street  Church,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential societies  in  Boston.  He  won  here 
great  admiration  by  the  eloquence  and  power 
of  his  pulpit  discourses.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Qreek 
Literature  in  the  University,  and  with  a  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  duties  of  this  post, 
he  spent  four  years  in  a  course  of  European 
study  and  travel.  He  was  about  two  years  at 
the  University  of  G^ttingen,  where  his  range 
of  studies  embraced  the  ancient  classics,  the 
modem  languages,  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  civil  and  public  law,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  the  existing  political  sys* 
tem  of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  his  course 
as  an  instructor  was  unusually  successful  and 
brilliant. 

He  assumed  about  this  time  the  editorship 
of  the  North  American  Review,  the  tone  of 
which  he  perceptibly  elevated.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  department  of  demonstrative 
oratory,  in  which  he  has  since  won  so  great 
fietme,  by  the  delivery  in  1824  of  a  discourse 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  on  the 
"Circumstances  Favorable  to  the  Progress  of 
Literature  in  America."  It  was  heard  with 
intense  delight  and  responded  to  with  eager 
enthusiasm.  The  venerable  Lafayette  was  on 
the  platform,  and  the  oration,  concluded  with  a 
personal  address  to  him,  "  the  simple  pathos  of 
which  left  his  hearers  in  a  state  of  emotion  too 
deep  lor  tumultuous  applause." 

'The  same  year,  without  being  consulted,  he 
was  nominated  for  representative  to  Congress, 
and  thus  conuneneed  his  public  political  life. 
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He  served  ten  years  in  Congress,  where  the 
results  of  his  political  studies  in  Europe  became 
happily  available  to  him.  He  was  on  some  of 
the  most  important  committees,  and  his  influence 
was  extensive  and  effective.  At  the  dose  of  his 
fifth  term  of  service  in  the  National  legislature 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  filled  four  years.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  British  Court.  In  this 
position  he  not  only  conducted  the  diplomatic 
afiairs  pertaining  to  his  office  with  great  skill 
and  prudence,  but  he  achieved  gfreat  popularity 
by  his  cultivation  and  accomplishments,  while 
his  public  speeches  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

On  his  return  home  in  1845  he  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  in  which 
he  continued  three  years.  Whether  from  ill 
health  or  from  some  other  cause,  his  success 
was  less  complete  here  than  in  most  other  posi- 
tions occupied  by  him.  After  a  few  years  of 
retirement  he  was,  on  Mr.  Webster's  death, 
called  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington.  He  has  since  been  for  a  short 
time  a  senator  in  Congress,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  withdrawn  from  political  life,  except 
so  £Bur  as  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  1860 
as  that  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
in  unfortunate  conjunction  with  John  Bell,  of 
Tennessee. 

But,  though  not  much  in  political  life,  during 
these  last  years  Mr.  Everett  has  been  continu- 
ally before  the  public  laboring  with  most  patri- 
otic and  worthy  aims.  The  whole  country 
remembers  with  respect  and  gratitude  his  grand 
oration  on  Washington,  which  has  been  re- 
peated nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  times,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  land.  The 
proceeds,  without  even  deducting  his  own  trav- 
eling expenses,  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
fand  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
estate.  The  whole  amount  realized  from  this 
single  source  is  considerably  more  than  $50,000. 
Other  noble  chanties  have  received  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Everett's  eloquence  to  the  amount  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  aggregate 
sum  realized  for  these  several  public  and  chari- 
table causes  from  Mr.  Everett's  addresses  will 
not  fell  short  of  $90,000. 

That  Mr.  Everett  is  a  man  of  large  benevo- 
lent and  generous  public  spirit  needs  no  further 
proof  than  that  given  above.  In  private  life 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  purest  character,  so 
that  even  ihe  intensest  political  animosity  has 
not  been  able  to  detect  a  flaw  in  his  repu- 
tation. 

As  a  statesman  his  most  unfortunate  charac- 


teristic has  been  that  of  an  intense  conservatism 
bordering  upon  timidity.  Every  movement 
threatening  popular  agitation  and  possible  tem- 
porary convulsion — as  what  important  move- 
ment does  not? — ^has  found  in  him  a  determined 
antagonist.  It  was  the  most  unhappy  utterance 
perhaps  of  his  life  when,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  antislavery  agitation,  to  show  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  movement,  he  declared  him- 
self ready,  if  servile  insurrection  should  occur 
in  the  South,  to  shoulder  his  musket  to  help 
put  it  down.  Up  to  the  outbreaking  of  the 
rebellion,  though  aware  that  for  thirty  years 
the  slaveholders  had  been  plotting  this  gigantic 
crime,  he  had  still  hoped  that  some  other  means 
might  be  found  to  thwart  their  schemes  than 
by  bold  and  direct  opposition  to  their  measures; 
consequently,  he  has  ever  been  the  consistent 
opponent  of  the  antislavery  movement.  But 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  no  man 
has  occupied  a  nobler  position  or  been  the 
autiior  of  a  more  powerful  patriotic  influence 
than  Edward  Everett.  No  man  has  more 
obviously  than  he  thrown  off  the  trammels  of 
party,  disinterestedly  separating  himself  in  his 
opinions  from  life-long  associates.  His  position 
is  still  conservative,  as  becomes  his  mental 
structure,  but  still  far  enough  fit>m  what  is 
offensive  in  that  termi.  He  is  frank,  brave, 
and  outspoken  in  dealing  with  the  rebellion  and 
its  sympathizers,  giving  a  hearty  and  valuable 
support  to  the  Qovemment  in  all  its  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  causeless^  and  inhu- 
man revolt.  It  will  give  luster  to  his  feme  in 
the  ages  to  come,  and  add  veneration  and  affec- 
tion to  the  admiration  which  has  hitherto 
crowned  his  life. 

As  an  orator  in  his  own  particular  line,  Mr. 
Everett  stands  superior  to  any  other  of  his 
country,  and  probably  in  the  world.  Whether 
his  particular  style  is  superior  to  any  other  is 
a  different  question.  As  an  effective  rheto- 
rician, in  the  best  sense  of  that  sometimes  ill- 
treated  term,  he  is  unsurpassed.  Brilliancy  is 
the  one  term  which  most  fitly  characterizes  his 
rhetorical  performances;  but  it  is  not  mere 
brilliancy  of  color,  or  dress,  or  ornament — ^the 
glitter  which  sometimes  lacks  much  of  being 
gold.  His  splendor  of  diction,  his  skillful  col- 
location of  words  and  "marshaling  of  phrases" 
convey  a  wealth  of  thought,  of  which  they  are 
only  the  appropriate  vehicle.  The  highest  emo- 
tion excited  by  hearing  one  of  his  discourses  is 
admiration,  and  that  sometimes  amounts  to 
enthusiasm.  He  does  not  take  your  heart  up 
into  his,  producing  that  oneness  of  serUimefU 
between  speaker  and  hearer  which  is  the  grand- 
est effect  of  eloquence.    He  may  carry  your 
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thmtghi  captive  at  his  will — so  far  he  will  con- 
yinoe  and  satisfy  you — but  he  has  scarcely  that 
mighty  persuasive  power  to  which  the  whole 
soul  yields  glad  and  grateful  submission. 

Mr.  Everett  is  just  now  completing  his 
seventieth  year.  His  mental  force  is  yet  un> 
abated,  and  he  has  not  perceptibly  passed  the 
Eenith  of  his  powers.  We  may  expect  yet  some 
years  of  active  service  from  him  while  living, 
and  long  years  after  his  activities  cease  he  will 
continue  to  speak  to  the  generations  that  are 
yet  to  come. 

PRESIDENT  HILL. 

Coming  down  to  those  actively  related  to  the 
CJollege,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  University,  albeit  he  is  yet 
comparatively  young  for  so  elevated  a  position, 
and  is  withal  less  of  a  celebrity  and  more  of  a 
man  than  some  to  whom  we  shall  refer.  The 
Rev.  Homer  Hill,  D.  D.,  is  now  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  at 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  January  8,  1818. 
Left  an  orphan  at  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  with  whom  he  served 
four  years,  and  afterward  entered  an  apothe- 
cary's shop,  where  he  continued  nearly  as  long. 
He  had  been  to  school,  however,  a  year  in  the 
mean  time.  By  whatever  means,  and  through 
whatever  difficulties — and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  former  were  not  very  abundant  or 
encouraging,  and  the  latter  not  very  small — ^he 
managed  to  enter  Harvard  College,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1843.  He 
subsequently  studied  at  the  Divinity  School  in 
Cambridge,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  society  in  Waltham,  near  Boston,  in 
1845.  As  a  pastor  for  more  than  a  dozen  years 
he  was  much  beloved,  and  he  was  highly 
esteemed  in  all  the  region  round  about  him. 
He  belongs  to  the  evangelical  wing  of  the 
Unitarians,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  catholic- 
spirited  Christian  gentleman. 

Dr.  Hill  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  highest 
periodical  literature  of  the  times,  and  has  pub- 
lished two  or  three  occasional  volumes.  But 
his  chief  intellectual  ability  is  displayed  in  the 
exact  sciences;  most  of  the  mathematical  arti- 
cles in  the  New  American  Cyclopedia  were 
written  by  him.  Singularly  enough  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  College  was  his  alleged  exclusively- 
scientific  proclivity.  For  it  must  be  known 
that  old  mother  Harvard,  though  having  all 
excellent  facilities  in  a  scientific  way,  neverthe- 
less rather  prides  herself  on  giving  her  children 
a  thorough  training  in  classical  and  elegant 
scholarship,  caring  comparatively  less  for  natural 


science  and  pure  mathematics.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  latter  are  so  much  wanting  or 
entirely  neglected,  but  they  are  certainly  lees 
popular  than  the  former.  But  the  new  Presi- 
dent with  one  of  the  best  scientific  minds  in 
the  country  unites  a  literary  ability,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  he  has  done  much  already  to 
extend  the  field  of  research  in  his  favorite 
department,  while  his  promise  for  the  future  is 
very  great. 

Dr.  Hill,  however,  is  not  merely  a  scholar. 
His  early  life  furnished  him  ample  occasion  to 
cultivate  the  practical  qualities  of  manhood, 
and  his  good  sense  and  excellent  judgment 
eminently  fit  him  for  the  government  of  an  in- 
stitution. He  was  in  1859  chosen  to  succeed 
Horace  Mann  in  the  presidency  of  Antioch 
College  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  in  1863,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Felton,  he  was  called  to  his 
present  important  position. 

In  personal  appearance  the  new  President 
is  not  prepossessing.  He  is  of  more  than 
medium  hight,  rather  loosely  built,  stoops 
somewhat,  and  has  a  slightly-awkward  attitude 
when  making  an  address.  He  has  little  of  the 
orator,  though  he  would  always  attract  atten- 
tion from  the  quality  of  his  thought  and  Uie 
clearness  and  naturalness  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. His  physique  is  in  striking  oonU^ast 
with  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor.  Dr. 
Felton's  "bodily  presence"  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  a  person  seeing  him  in 
a  evowd  would  instinctively  recognize  his  supe- 
riority and  desire  to  know  who  he  was.  But, 
though  Dr.  Hill  lacks  this,  he  is  not  wanting 
in  those  qualities  which  will  make  him  both 
admired  and  beloved  in  any  community  where 
his  lot  may  be  cast. 


THE  SHOW. 


BT    LtSSIB    MACS    M^VABLAIIO. 


Thb  snow !  the  beaatifal  snow ! 
How  it  sparkles  and  glows  in  the  bright  sunlight! 
How  the  tree-shadows  fall  on  its  mirror  of  white! 
Each  twig  and  each  bough,  it  is  penciled  aright 

On  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 

The  snow  I  the  beautiful  snow  I 
Thesaurus  of  art  and  evolver  of  skill, 
What  cannons  and  forts  are  fashioned  at  will! 
And  what  giants  of  generals,  colossal  and  still. 

All  molded  in  beautiful  snow! 

The  snow !  the  beautiful  snow ! 
Precursor  of  coasting  with  boisterous  train, 
Of  sleigh-rides  by  moonlight  o'er  echoing  plain ; 

And  all  but  the  skaters  will  join  the  refrain 

In  praise  of  the  beaatifal  snow. 
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TTTE  are  staiMing,  reader,  on  the  most  eleva- 
W  ted  point  of  a  small  island  of  not  more 
than  three  hundred  superficial  acres,  which  lies 
directly  in  the  channel  that  runs  from  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  many  charming  lakes  of  Sweden, 
known  as  the  Maelar,  to  an  arm  of  the  sea 
stretching  nearly  to  the  lake  from  the  far- 
famed  Baltic.  The  sea  and  the  lake,  in  fact, 
are  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and 
the  island  on  which  we  stand  is  washed  on 
three  sides  by  fresh  water,  while  its  remaining 
side  forms  the  western  shore  of  the  sea.  Two 
smaller  islands,  one  on  i^he  west,  the  other  on 
the  north,  are  separated  from  the  one  we  occupy 
only  by  narrow  streams  rushing  from  the 
Maelar  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  three  islands  are 
so  connected  by  bridges,  broad  and  massive, 
that  they  seem  to  constitute  but  one.  There 
is,  however,  a  narrow  water-course  cutting  the 
western  island  from  the  one  we  stand  on,  and 
the  waters  of  the  lake  empty  themselves  through 
three  rapid  currents,  which  make  the  two  other 
islands  lying  across  the  general  outlet. 

II.  These  three  almost  contiguous  islands 
constitute  the  site  of  the  oldest  portion  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is 
on  these  that  still  stands  the  ancient  capital  of 
Sweden;  but  in  modem  times  the  city  has 
grown  80  rapidly  that  it  has  crowded  over  from 
the  three  islands  to  other  islands  more  distant, 
and  to  the  main  land  on  either  side.  The  near- 
est of'the  neighboring  islands  is  a  mere  rock  in 
the  lake,  but  large  enough  for  a  fort  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  strength  to  defend  the  capital 
from  the  west:  A  few  rods  beyond  in  the  same 
general  direction  from  our  point  of  observation 
lies  a  much  larger  island,  which  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  to  that  part  of  the  city  built  upon 
the  main  on  the  north ;  and  this  is  the  site  of 
the  royal  mint,  of  many  large  industrial  estab- 
lishments, and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
city.  Turning  in  the  opposite  direction  we 
behold  two  other  islands,  the  one  lying  very 
near  to  the  main  on  the  north-east,  the  other 
lying  close  to  this,  both  of  which  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  their  proportions  of  the 
overflowing  city.  The  first  is  reached  by  a 
splendid  iron  -bridge,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
naval  buildings,  including  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  this  branch  of  science  as 
applied  to  the  national  defense;  and  from  this 
there  is  a  floating  bridge  to  the  second,  where 
stands  the  castel  of  the  city  as  well  as  another 
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portion  of  the  capital.  Looking  still  beyond 
these  two  we  behold  another,  and  the  largest 
of  these  many  islands  which  is  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  where  there  is  a  shallow 
fringe  of  city  buildings  on  the  south-western 
margin;  but  the  whole  of  this  munificent 
island  may  be  said  to  be  set  apart  to  the  recre- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  densely- 
populated  portions  of  the  capital. 

III.  It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  capital 
of  Sweden  has  some  claim  to  the  poetical  sob^ 
riquet  of  "The  City  of  the  Seven  Islands," 
and  yet  the  best  parts  of  the  town  at  this  day 
occupy  the  main  land  on  the  south  and  north. 
The  southern  suburb,  which  stretches  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake  and  sea,  is  the  locality  of 
those  citizens  who  are  connected  with  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  the  northern, 
while  it  boasts  of  the  longest  and  most  beauti- 
ful streets,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  retail 
business  of  the  city,  is  also  the  locality  occu- 
pied by  the  wealthier  citizens  who  have  retired 
from  business,  and  who  have  pushed  their 
palatial  residences  far  out  into  the  adjoining 
country.  It  contains,  too,  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  public  squares  and  parks  as  well 
as  the  leading  hotels,  and  would  be  able  of 
itself,  without  the  help  of  the  other  portions,  to 
maintain  the  dignities  and  title  of  a  city. 

IV.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
three  islands  of  the  old  town,  and  the  town 
upon  them,  are  the  most  interesting  for  all 
historical  associations.  The  origin  of  this  an- 
cient city  is  itself  singularly  interesting.  It 
was  begun  in  those  times  of  superstition  when 
the  most  important  enterprises  were  submitted 
to  what  was  called  "the  judgment  of  God," 
but  which  the  people  of  this  generation  would 
entitle  chance.  The  principal  of  these  three 
islands  had  been  occupied  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  military  station,  for  as  the  reader 
will  at  once  see  it  is  the  key  of  the  central  part 
of  Sweden,  into  which  the  Meelar  stretches  out 
in  three  directions;  it  is  the  key  also  of  the 
Baltic  from  every  part  of  Sweden,  as  a  fortress 
here  commands  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
reasons  for  occupying  it  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions, which  in  the  process  of  time  would 
naturally  expand  to  the  dimensions  of  a  city. 

But  the  legend  of  the  place  gives  an  addi- 
tional occasion  for  beginning  the  capital  of 
Sweden  at  this  point.  The  story  is,  that  old 
Birger  Jarl,  King  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  of  our 
era  1260,  selected  the  site  by  lot.  Standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mselar  at  Upsala,  his 
former  capital,  he  sent  adrift  upon  the  water  a 
stick  of  timber  with  the  royal  mark  upon  it, 
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and  his  resolution  was  to  commence  the  new 
capital  wherever  that  piece  of  timber  might 
chance  to  land.  So  sinuous  are  all  the  arms  of 
this  lake,  and  so  numerous  are  the  islands  on 
its  bosom — ^not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  in  number — that  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  quite  a  risk  to  rest  such  a  resolu- 
tion on  an  issue  apparently  so  doubtful;  but 
the  king  may  have  been  wiser  than  his  genera- 
tion. He  may  have  outwitted  the  opposition 
of  his  courtiers,  who  had  settled  at  the  old 
capital,  and  who  did  not  wish  to  be  removed, 
by  this  appeal  to  a  Providence,  which  he  had 
before  proved,  it  may  be  by  the  most  careful 
observations,  had  decided  the  question  in  his 
favor. 

However  this  may  be,  the  timber  was  watched 
very  narrowly  in  its  course,  but  not  meddled 
with,  and  the  result  was,  that  after  a  long  and 
tortuous  journey  and  many  delays,  during 
which  the  king  and  the  nobles  were  not  with- 
out their  anxieties,  the  stick  landed  on  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maelar,  from  which 
we  are  taking  these  present  observations.  The 
city  was  not  only  located  but  named  by  this 
occurrence,  for  the  word  Stockholm  is  only  the 
union  of  the  two  words,  stock,  which  means 
Btick  in  English,  and  holm,  island,  and  needs 
only  to  be  begun  with  a  capital  letter  to  trans- 
form it  into  the  proper  noun,  Stockholm,  the 
name  of  the  transcendently -beautiful  chief  com- 
mercial city  and  capital  of  Sweden. 

V.  We  of  America  have  some  very  unpoet- 
ical  combinations  of  words  for  the  names  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  and  our  writers  of  taste 
have  often  suggested  the  propriety  of  supply- 
ing their  places  with  other  names  more  eupho- 
nious; but  when  we  come  to  look  carefully 
into  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  European 
cities  we  find  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
them  of  like  humble  origin.  Stickisland,  for 
example,  as  a  name  for  the  proud  capital  of  a 
great  country  is  certainly  not  poetical;  but  if 
Washington  had  been  called  Logcity,  or  Pud- 
dlebay,  or  Frogparadise,  the  title  would  not 
only  have  been  somewhat  descriptive  of  the 
early  condition  of  that  locality,  but  it  would 
have  sounded  as  well  to  foreigners  as  Stock- 
holm does  to  us.  When  Cicero  was  advised  by 
a  friend  to  change  his  liame  on  account  of  its 
strange  accent  and  singular  signification,  he 
replied  that  he  would  stick  to  the  name  of  his 
ancestors  and  make  it  respectable  by  his  con- 
duct. He  made  it  not  only  respectable  but 
immortal.  So  it  may  be  said  of  this  city  of 
Stickisland.  The  kings  and  people  of  the  land 
have  adhered  to  the  original  cognomen,  and  its 
present  beauty  and  splendor,  to  say  nothing  of 


its  more  than  brilliant  history,  have  long 
given  it  a  place  among  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  world. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  town,  built  upon 
the  three  little  islands  before,  mentioned,  was 
originally  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  which, 
in  the  days  of  bow-and-arrow  warfare,  and 
even  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  while 
the  ordnance  in  use  was  yet  light,  was  a  com- 
plete protection  to  the  indwelling  population; 
but  the  space  to  be  occupied  was  so  small,  and 
the  anticipated  rush  of  the  people  to  it  was  so 
great,  that  the  streets  were  made  altogether 
too  narrow  to  be  comfortable  or  convenient 
The  most  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  very 
long  alleys,  but  the  hight  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  slightly-winding  pro- 
pensity of  the  streets,  while  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun  from  the  lower  stories  of  the 
houses,  give  these  long  lanes  just  that  dubious 
sort  of  aspect  to  make  them  interesting  to  a 
curious  stranger.  They  have  furnished  me 
objects  of  outdoor  study  and  research  during 
the  six  Winter  months.  In  our  American 
cities,  especially  those  of  recent  origin,  the 
streets  are  so  direct  that  a  single  glance  reaches 
from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  and  they 
are  also  so  similar  that  to  see  one  of  them  is 
to  see  them  all.  It  is  not  so  in  Stockholm. 
There  are  not  two  streets,  particularly  of  the 
old  town,  alike,  and  on  each  you  are  constantly 
falling  in  with  objects  not  seen  before,  and  not 
to  be  found  at  any  other  point. 

The  shops  are  rather  small,  and,  as  in  Lon- 
don, there  is  a  great  show  of  finery  in  the 
windows;  but  there  is  generally  a  room,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one,  behind  the  front 
shop,  where  much  of  the  stock  in  trade  is  kept. 
A  man  of  taste  will  at  once  say.  Why  not 
knock  down  the  dividing  partition  and  let  both 
rooms  into  one?  That  certainly  would  be  the 
dictate  of  taste;  but  the  citizens  of  Stockholm 
have  something  more  imperative  than  appear- 
ances to  consult.  Their  Winters  are  long  and 
cold,  and  by  dividing  their  stores  they  can  the 
better  manage  to  keep  their  customers  and 
themselves  warm. 

The  retail  merchants  here  profess  the  difficult 
virtue  of  having  but  a  single  price.  This  is  a 
good  profession,  and  it  may  be  well  kept  with 
foreigners,  for  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a  set  of 
traders  likely  to  demand  more  for  their  goods 
than  these  have  generally  asked  of  us;  but  the 
citizens  tell  me  that  the  natives  will  often  buy 
at  such  prices  as  they  may  themselves  think 
fit  to  give.  There  is  one  curious  custom  here 
in  regard  to  these  stores  that  I  must  not  forgets 
The  goods  to  be  sold  are,  of  course,  either  for 
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gentlemen,  for  ladies,  or  for  childnn,  and  the 
stocks  are  divided  off  into  stores  for  one  or 
uiotber  of  these  classes  with  a  good  deal  of 
system.  This  %  custom  in  trade  has  its  effect 
npon  the  stmcture  of  the  shops  and  their 
appearance  along  the  streets;  and  I  hove  sug- 
gested to  some  of  them  the  idea  of  carrying 
this  subdivision  so  far  as  to  have  the  streets 
themselves  r^ularly  divided  off  among  these 
respective  classes  of  the  population.  But  the 
traders  tell  me  that  this  would  greatly  dimin- 
ish their  business.  They  inform  me  that  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  old  vandal  capital 
enjoy  the  meeting  of  one  another  on  the  side- 
walks, even  if  they  separate  on  entering  the 
shops,  and  they  insist  that  if  the  ladies  had  a 
portion  of  the  city  appropriated  to  their  use, 
the  authorities  would  have  to  wall  it  in  or  the 
other  portions  would  be  abandoned  to  the  moles 
and  batel 

The  reader  can  judge  better  than  I  can  how 
that  might  be;  but  I  have  spoken  of  the  side- 
walks of  Stockholm,  and  this  leads  me  to  say 
that  the  sidewalks  are  generally  very  narrow, 
and  paved,  like  the  rest  of  the  street,  with  cob- 
ble-stones very  closely  and  tightly  packed. 
There  are  a  few  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  royal  palace  paved  with  blocks  of  granite 
about  eight  inches  square,  and  occasionally  you 
will  see  the  margin  of  the  sidewalk  ornamented 
with  long  slabs  of  cut  stone,  which  famish  a 
great  relief  to  a  pair  of  tired  ankles  or  of  ach- 
ing feet;  but  in  general  the  paving  of  this 
eapital  is  the  worst  feature  in  it.  The  strong- 
est and  most  resolute  persons  soon  get  weary 
of  these  everlasting  cobble-stones,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  carriages  are  more  in  use  in 
Stockholm  and  more  numerous  than  any  city 
of  its  size  I  have  yet  seen  in  Europe. 

VI.  The  three  sister  islands  have  their  re- 
spective parts  to  play  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  ancient  city.  Stockholm  contains 
the  king's  palace,  the  exchange,  the  post-office, 
the  custom-house,  the  bank  of  Sweden,  and  the 
great  church  where  the  kings  of  the  realm  are 
crowned.  The  little  island  lying  by  its  side  to- 
ward the  north  known  as  Helgeaudsholm  is 
Uie  site  of  the  royal  stables  and  of  the  great 
bridge  that  spans  two  of  the  three  swift  streams 
rushing  from  the  Maelar  to  the  Baltic,  and  be- 
neath the  bridge  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  the 
most  splendid  cafi  of  the  city,  in  front  of  which 
lies  a  park  as  beautifully  situated  and  as  finely 
arranged  and  kept  as  any  such  thing  can  be. 
The  other  island,  called  Ridareholm,  to  which 
you  go  by  another  broad  and  well-built  bridge, 
is  the  locality  of  three  of  the  four  Houses  of 
the  National  Diet,  the  House  of  Lords  stand- 


ing on  the  island  of  Stockholm  between  these 
and  the  royal  palace.  On  the  island  of  Ridare- 
holm also  stands  the  lofty  church  which  has 
been  consecrated  as  the  sepulcher  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Sweden.  This  is  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  old  city;  but,  though  built 
upon  these  three  islands,  the  connections  are  so 
broad  and  massive,  and  the  streams  are  so 
secluded  by  lofty  struolures  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  a  stranger  scarcely  realizes  the  subdi- 
visions made  by  the  running  water.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  northern  and  southern  sub- 
urbs. You  reach  them  by  such  wide  and  solid- 
ly-constructed thoroughfares  that  the  fact  of 
passing  from  the  island  to  the  main  is  not 
noticed.  It  is  all  one  great,  beautiful  city,  well 
deserving  the  appellation  long  since  given  it  of 
the  "Venice  of  the  North." 

VII.  There  is  one  feature  of  the  city  of 
Stockholm  that  surpasses  every  thing  of  its 
kind  I  have  seen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  massive  and  solid  structure  of  its 
quays.  Next  to  the  water  in  every  part  of  the 
city  there  is  left  a  wide  margin  of  land  for  the 
free  use  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and 
this  margin,  besides  being  generally  paved  with 
the  durable  and  clean  cobble  work,  is  lined  by 
a  broad  sidewalk  of  square  granite  blocks, 
and  then  built  down  into  the  water  and  upon 
the  solid  rocks  below  with  splendid  granite 
slabs,  or  timbers,  winding  along  the  shores  of 
the  island  and  the  main  according  to  their 
natural  course.  I  have  mentioned  the  same 
thing  in  respect  to  Gk)ttenburg,  but  these  gran- 
ite quays  of  Stockholm,  though  perhaps  no 
better  than  those  of  the  smaller  city,  are  so 
extensive  as  to  strike  every  one  with  wonder. 
The  outlets  from  the  lake  are  built  up  from  the 
foundation  rocks  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  they  have  the  same  strip  of  a  border, 
though  not  so  wide,  as  the  quays  along  the  sea 
and  lake.  Along  these  water-margins,  also, 
there  is  a  row  of  gas-lamps  running  with  the 
sidewalks  along  the  shores,  which,  by  day,  have 
the  effect  of  winding  colonnades  of  iron  pillars, 
and  by  night  surround  the  islands  and  mark 
out  the  direction  of  the  mainland  shores  by  a 
dazzling  belt  of  light.  In  the  darkest  hour 
you  can  walk  these  brilliant  borders  of  the 
islands  and  the  main  for  miles,  beholding  every 
thing  on  land  as  under  a  strong  lunar  light, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  ships  and  hills  dancing 
on  the  tremulous  waters  of  the  lake  and  sea. 
If  there  is  any  promenade  on  earth  superior  to 
this  of  Stockholm,  either  by  night  or  day,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 

VIII.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  steamers 
which  ply  regularly  in  Summer  between  this 
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port  and  the  ports  of  every  part  of  Northern 
Europe  are  proof  abundant  that  Stockholm  is 
a  place  of  labor;  and  then  the  numerous  and 
magnificent  squares  and  parks  spotting  and 
surrounding  it  demonstrate  that  the  inhabit- 
ants have  also  their  hours  and  days  of  rest  and 
pleasure.  The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  recreation 
is  the  only  business  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  while  the  countless  feast-days  or  re- 
ligious holidays,  transmitted  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation by  Catholicism  through  the  indulgent 
or  careless  hands  of  Luther,  make  these  pleas- 
ure grounds  a  necessity  both  of  their  faith  and 
education.  The  squares  in  the  city,  where 
stand  the  great  votive  monuments,  are  the 
play-grounds  of  the  children  of  the  capital, 
where  they  fit  themselves  for  the  more  man- 
like but  not  more  manly  recreations  of  the 
remoter  and  larger  scenes  of  pleasure;  and  these 
latter  are  said  by  experienced  travelers  to  be  as 
splendid  as  any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  found 
in  Europe. 

IX.  Some  of  the  parks  surrounding  Stock- 
holm, I  can  say  for  myself,  are  vastly  superior 
to  any  park  there  is  in  London.  The  London 
parks  are  comparatively  small;  and  then  there 
is  something  so  artificial  about  them  that  they 
soon  weary  the  interest  of  the  observer.  The 
soil  is  artificial;  the  little  ponds  called  lakes 
are  artificial;  the  paths,  roads,  arbors,  groves, 
and  fences  are  artificial;  and  then  they  are  all 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  the  whole  landscape 
fails  to  make  any  grand  impression.  They 
have  also  that  appearance  of  exhaustive  culti- 
vation which  strikes  an  American,  at  least, 
with  a  feeling  not  very  far  from  painful.  Every 
object  has  its  place;  it  can  be  no  where  else 
without  marring  the  studied  and  overwrought 
effect.  An  accident  to  a  stone,  or  a  tree,  or  a 
copse  must  be  at  once  remedied,  or  the  whole 
population  will  see  and  feel  it  at  a  glance.  The 
whole  thing,  like  every  other  thing  in  England 
pretending  to  be  under  culture,  is  art  carried 
to  its  most  distressing  point.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  nature  left. 

In  these  Swedish  parks,  on  the  contrary, 
nature  is  only  relieved  and  brought  out  by  art. 
The  grounds  are  all  so  extensive  that  the  native 
rocks,  trees,  forests,  hills,  vales,  and  streams 
are  left  as  the  Creator  made  and  placed  them. 
The  splendid  carriage-roads,  of  course,  are  the 
work  of  man,  and  they  are  as  perfect  as  such 
roads  can  be.  They  are  not  straight,  as  if 
made  for  speedy  transit,  nor  artificially  curved, 
so  as  to  show  what  art  can  do  to  finish  up 
what  nature  has  begun.  They  run  rather  with 
a  thoughtless  irregularity,  now  straight,  then 
slightly  bending,  next  winding  around  a  rock 


of  huge  dimensions,  and  again  boldly  up  and 
over  an  interposing  hill,  and  away  off  and 
onward  into  the  deep,  leafy  woods,  to  which 
you  can  see  no  termination  as  you  go,  and  at 
last  down  to  the  brink  of  some  one  of  the 
many  natural  lakes  where  art  has  not  dared  to 
come.  All  is  nature,  with  just  that  amount 
of  cultivation  necessary  to  make  the  ride  easy 
to  your  carriage  or  the  walk  smooth  and  in- 
viting to  your  feet.  The  foot-paths  are  chann- 
ing  to  the  very  last  degree.  They  are  not 
paved,  and  graveled,  and  bordered  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  difficult  to  keep  up,  but  they  are 
those  romping  little  foot-ways  which  may  be 
seen  in  country  neighborhoods,  where  the  cross- 
lot  visitings  between  the  friendly  families  are  so 
frequent  that  the  grass  never  gets  a  chance  to 
grow.  These  paths  run  in  all  directions,  some 
parallel  with  the  carriage  tracks,  others  climb- 
ing up  the  steep  rocks  and  hills,  and  still  others 
winding  away  off  into  the  fields  and  woods, 
crossing  each  other  in  every  way,  and  going 
you  know  not,  and  care  less,  where. 

The  parks  surrounding  Stockholm  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  a  pedestrian  needs  a  whole  day  to 
each,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are>al] 
abundantly  supplied  with  restaurants  of  every 
description,  where  tea,  coffee,  and  all  other 
refreshments  are  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice. 
If  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  you  wish  to 
drink  your  coffee  in  the  open  air,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity enough  for  this  indulgence.  Each  res- 
taurant has  its  little  park  within  the  greater 
one,  sometimes  before  but  generally  behind  the 
main  edifice,  where  there  are  seats  set  under 
the  trees,  and  tables  spread  for  your  accommo- 
dation. Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  so  formal 
as  to  enter  any  of  these  inclosures,  you  can 
easily  supply  all  your  wants  as  you  pass  along. 
On  every  hand  you  have  only  to  signify  your 
desire,  and  refreshments  will  be  served  to  you 
wherever  you  may  chance  to  be.  Yonder,  on 
the  summit  of  an  overhanging  but  flat-topped 
rock  stands  a  little  bower,  where  you  can  sit 
and  eat,  while  you  are  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing off  upon  land  and  sea.  There,  within  a 
green  and  leafy  thicket,  you  can  just  espy 
through  the  thick  foliage  another  of  these  out- 
door ca/rfs,  and  you  can  sit  there  in  perfect 
seclusion  from  the  noisy  world.  Sometimes,  as 
you  follow  a  foot-path  to  the  margin  of  the 
bay,  you  will  suddenly  come  upon  another  of 
these  establishments  facing  the  soft  breeze,  and 
seeming  to  hang,  like  the  nest  of  a  sea-bird, 
from  the  projecting  rocks.  You  can  not  go 
amiss  of  these  little  lodges,  nor  can  you  help 
wanting  to  refresh  yourself  almost  as  oft^n  as 
you  see  them,  they  are  bo  inviting;  and  I  have 
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many  a  time  felt  like  buying  out  one  of  the 
best  of  them  and  turning  hermit  for  the  Sum- 
mer months,  so  delightful  would  it  be  to  dwell 
here  in  the  midst  of  these  rural  walks  and  leafy 
shades.  The  wealthy  men  of  Stockholm,  in- 
deed, do  make  their  Summer  residences  in  these 
elegant  retreats.  Princes  and  noblemen  have 
here  their  country  seats.  The  king  himself,  in 
iact,  has  a  palace  in  one  of  these  splendid 
parks,  but  he  has  so  many  others  in  every  part 
of  Sweden  that  I  think  he  seldom  resides  while 
in  the  capital  outside  of  the  greater  palace 
within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

X.  Not  only  these  cultivated  parks  which 
almost  surround  the  city,  but  the  whole  adja- 
cent country  for  miles  in  every  direction  fur- 
nish an  easily-accessible  theater  for  popular  rec- 
reation. The  country,  in  fact,  might  be  said  to 
be  a  continual  park,  and  it  is  so  beautiful,  so 
smooth,  so  leafy,  and  so  finely  cultivated  that 
I  have  often  been  puzzled  to  distinguish  .be- 
tween what  professed  to  be  a  park  and  what 
nature  and  enlightened  cultivation  had  made 
about  as  charming  as  any  landscape  can  be. 
If  you  reside  in  the  city,  even  at  its  center,  by 
walking  ten  or  twelve  minutes  briskly,  you  can 
reach  the  country,  where  you  can  ramble 
through  fields  and  forests  with  scarcely  a  fence 
to  retard  your  progress,  as  green  and  shady  as 
you  ever  saw.    The  grass  is  the  beautiful  blue- 

I  grass  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States;  the 
trees  are  oaks,  beeches,  birches,  and  pines  of 
every  sort;  the  pines  prevail,  however,  over  all 
the  other  trees,  and  as  you  walk  among  them 
or  lie  down  beneath  their  shade,  they  con- 
stantly whisper  to  you  with  that 

"  Soft  and  Bonl-like  voice  " 

which  sets  you  to  reflecting  on  the-  joys  and 
sorrows  of  other  days.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  city  in  the  world  where  so  beautiful  a 
country  lies  so  near  to  a  great  and  crowded 
metropolis,  and  I  have  often  shunned  the  parks, 
splendid  as  they  are,  to  find  greater  quiet 
among  the  worn  rocks,  and  woody  hills,  and 
shaven  fields  of  the  country  which  so  far  sur- 
pass an]i^  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  on 
earth,  and  to  whose  inner  edge  I  can  easily 
walk  in  six  minutes  from  the  locality  where  I 
have  taken  up  my  abode. 

XI.  If  such,  however,  is  the  general  arrange- 
ment and  external  aspect  of  this  ancient 
metropolis  with  its  attractive  environs,  it  can 
be  safely  added  that  there  are  as  many  inter- 
esting places  for  a  stranger  to  look  into  as  will 
be  found  in  the  most  noted  of  the  smaller  of 
these  European  capitals.  On  the  beautiful 
island,  for  example,  from  which  we  have  taken 


the  foregoing  observations,  stands  the  great 
palace  of  the  Swedish  kings  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  but  one  equal  in  any 
capital  in  Europe.  The  town  residence  of  the 
illustrious  Victoria  is  no  more^  to  be  compared 
with  it  than  any  ordinary  country-seat  in  En- 
gland can  be  compared  with  that,  and  Versailles 
is  the  only  royal  edifice  that  holds  a  higher 
place  among  the  basilica  of  the  modem  world. 
It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  five  stories  high, 
with  a  massive  granite  foundation,  and  from 
this  built  up  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  coun- 
try, of  brick  covered  with  hard  stucco.  It 
fronts  in  four  directions,  the  eastern  being  the 
principal  front,  however,  though  the  western  is 
more  elaborate  in  its  decorations.  Standing  on 
the  northern  brink  of  the  highest  elevation  of 
the  island,  the  entrance  on  this  side  is  by  two 
inclined  planes,  which  bring  you  to  a  lofty 
terrace,  from  which  a  splendid  view  is  had 
of  the  lake,  the  sea,  and  the  northern  suburb 
of  Stockholm.  The  south  front  opens  directly 
upon  a  great  square,  which  is  renowned  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  while  the  west  is  almost 
secluded  from  observation  by  blocks  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  can  be  overlooked  only  from 
the  higher  stories  of  the  palace.  The  eastern 
and  western  fronts  are  extended  from  their 
comers  by  long  additions  two  stories  lower 
than  the  main  edifice,  and  the  walls  which  cross 
from  the  ends  and  inclose  the  spaces  included 
by  these  projections  defend  the  eastern  and 
westem  private  areas  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
general  public.  The  westem  area  thus  included 
is  filled  with  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  king's 
body-guard  and  other  public  servants,  while 
the  eastem  is  a  garden  watched  by  two  soldiers 
always  on  patrol.  The  entire  edifice  is  about 
five  hundred  English  feet  square,  and  the  space 
inclosed  consists,  consequently,  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  feet.  That 
is,  the  King  of  Sweden  has  a  house  to  live  in 
covering  nearly  three  English  acres,  and  it 
would  seem  that  almost  any  man  with  a  wife 
and  child  might  manage  within  this  area  to 
find  room  enough  to  make  him  comfortable. 

But  it  must  be  added  that  the  present  mon- 
arch does  not  pretend  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
this  vast  pile.  It  is  only  one  story,  or  flat,  of 
one  of  the  four  low  extensions  that  he  actually 
occupies  as  his  private  residence,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  extensions  and  the  whole  of 
the  main  edifice  is  surrendered  by  him  to  other 
purposes;  and  it  must  be  noticed,  also,  that 
about  one-third  of  the  space  inclosed,  including 
the  garden  on  the  east  and  the  square  court 
within  the  four  sides  of  the  lofty  palace,  is  not 
covered  by  the  buildings. 
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IT  has  been  said,  "  To  know  is  the  study  of 
life/'  and  it  might  be  added,  to  know  is  the 
great  desire  of  life.  The  minds  of  men  are  ever 
seeking  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  to  enlarge 
the  range  of  their  knowledge.  To  do  this  has 
been  the  great  desire  of  all  civilized  and,  in- 
deed, of  many  heathen  nations.  To  accomplish 
this  end  the  most  severe  labor  has  been  per- 
formed, the  most  intense  sufferings  endured, 
and  the  most  formidable  difficulties  overcome. 
Happiness  has  been  foregone,  health  has  been 
wasted,  and  life  has  been  sacrificed  that  man 
might  know.  So  long  as  men  confine  them- 
selves within  proper  bounds,  and  are  governed 
by  sobriety  and  moderation,  to  desire  and  seek 
after  knowledge  is  commendable.  For  our  all- 
wise  Creator  certainly  intended  that  his  crea- 
tures should  give  exercise  to  the  intellects  with 
which  he  at  their  creation  endowed  them.  He 
never  intended  that  man  should  be  required  to 
give  exercise  to  his  physical  strength  while  his 
mental  powers  should  lie  dormant,  but  that 
both  should  have  continual  employ.  But  as 
the  physical  strength  of  man  should  be  exerted 
in  the  performance  of  such  things  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  the  interests  of  himself  or 
others  will  be  advanced  and  the  glory  of  Qod 
promoted,  so  should  his  mental  faculties  be 
employed  that  some  good  end  may  be  accom- 
plished. So  long  as  men  confine  themselves 
within  these  limits,  they  may  pursue  their  in- 
vestigations with  profit  to  themselves  and  with 
the  approbation  of  God.  But,  unfortunately 
for  them,  they  frequently  go  beyond  these 
bounds  and  become  involved  in  trouble.  They 
become  anxious  to  understand  the  mysterious 
movements  of  God  in  governing  the  world. 
They  strive  to  lay  hold  upon  subjects  which  were 
reserved  by  God  unto  himself,  with  which  he 
never  intended  that  man  in  his  state  of  trial 
should  perplex  his  mind.  And  here  they  find 
the  great  fountain  from  whence  the  doubts 
which  lead  them  astray  and  render  them  miser- 
able and  unhappy  in  life  flow  forth.  Duties 
are  neglected  because  they  can  not  know  why 
they  are  imposed,  and  thus  a  species  of  infidel- 
ity is  introduced  into  the  heart  and  practiced 
in  the  life  which  threatens  the  overthrow  of  all 
genuine  religion. 

The  movements  of  God  in  connection  with 
the  government  of  men  we  can  not  always 
understand,  and  doubtless  it  is  best  for  us  that 
we  can  not.    The  dispensations  of  his  providence 


sometimes  seem  severe  and  afflictive  to  his 
creatures,  but  when  he  assures  us  that  he  will 
cause  "all  things  to  work  together  for  good" 
for  his  chosen  people,  is  not  this  amply  suffi- 
cient to  drive  away  all  doubts  and  fears?  He 
has  created  us,  and  reads  this  moment  all  our 
wants.  He  sees  the  secret  movement  of  every 
thing  connected  with  soul,  body,  or  spirit,  and 
knows  precisely  what  correction  to  make  in 
order  to  enhance  our  happiness  or  save  us 
from  misery.  Eecognizing  such  knowledge  in 
a  kind  and  beneficent  being,  who  ever  wills  our 
good,  it  becomes  us  to  bow  in  humble  sub- 
mission under  the  most  afflictive  dispensation 
he  may  make. 

The  present  is  a  state  of  trial,  a  school  of  in- 
struction, in  which  we  are  undergoing  a  course 
of  preparation  for  a  higher  and  nobler  sphere. 
It  is  intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  great 
end  of  elevating  us  hereafter.  Sometimes  God 
corrects  and  instructs  us  in  ways  we  do  not 
desire,  which  are  altogether  repugnant  to 
our  wishes  at  the  time,  but  this  is  made  the 
means  of  saving  us  from  a  greater  affliction  in 
the  future;  it  is  made  the  stepping-stone  to 
higher  happiness.  The  man  of  God  allows  his 
child  to  have  a  higher  seat  in  his  affections 
than  his  Maker,  and  the  Lord  takes  the  child 
to  himself,  thereby  saving  it  from  the  snares  to 
which  the  parent  would  unintentionally  have 
exposed  it,  and  reproves  the  parent  for  his 
folly,  and  directs  his  affections  to  heaven.  He 
sets  his  heart  upon  his  riches  or  some  other 
earthly  object  so  closely  as  to  exclude  God  or 
interfere  with  his  service,  and  these  are  re- 
moved and  his  faithlessness  reproved.  In  thou- 
sands of  such  ways  is  God  building  up  his  peo- 
ple in  preparing  them  for  heaven.  In  his 
Word  he  points  us  directly  to  the  duties  he 
requires  us  to  perform,  but  when  the  gentler 
means  prove  insufficient,  he  frequently  resorts 
to  the  harsher,  and  by  reproofs  we  can  not  but 
feel,  points  us  to  the  true  way  and  bids  us 
walk  therein. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  the  great  concern  of 
men  to  ascertain  what  God  requires  of  them, 
and  when  persuaded  as  to  what  their  duty  is, 
they  should  cheerfully  go  forth  in  its  discharge, 
not  consulting  with  feelings  or  opinions,  but 
making  all  yield  to  the  demands  of  God.  They 
should  make  duty  their  sole  concern,  and  leave 
those  things  which  lie  beyond  their  control, 
and  which  do  not  affect  their  interest,  with 
Him  to  whom  they  belong.  There  is  much 
meaning  in  the  maxim  of  Cecil,  "Duties  are 
ours,  events  are  God's."  If  we  will  take  care 
of  our  appropriate  duties  Gk>d  will  take  care  of 
us  in  what  is  to  follow.    If  all  is  done,  which 
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we  maj  easily  satisfy  ourselves  is  required  of 
OS,  we  will  doubtless  find  enough  to  occupy  our 
time  without  reaching  after  those  things  which 
lie  beyond  our  grasp.  Say  the  Scriptures, 
"  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us."  Those  which  we  can  not  compre- 
hend, and  which  would  not  benefit  us  if  we 
could,  the  Lord  has  claimed  to  himself,  while 
those  which  we  may  understand  and  affect  our 
weliiare  are  made  imperative.  And,  though 
every  thing  has  been  revealed  that  men  can  be 
benefited  in  knowing,  there  is  a  disposition 
manifest  on  the  part  of  many  to  neglect  plain 
and  simple  duties,  and  ask  for  the  reason  of 
God's  acting  in  a  way  which  is  to  them  incom- 
prehensible. They  become  curious  to  know 
why  he  acts  in  this  or  that  mysterious  way, 
though  the  line  of  duty  has  been  so  plainly 
laid  down  that  a  fool  need  not  err  therein. 
Yet  because  they  can  not  know  all  they  wish 
of  him  by  whom  the  duty  has  been  imposed, 
they  refuse  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  de- 
manded of  them. 

Now,  we  are  not  to  refuse  to  do  any  thing 
because  we  can  not  know  every  thing.  We  are 
not  to  cast  away  the  Bible  and  the  light  we 
have  and  plunge  into  darkness  because  this 
light  does  not  illumine  our  whole  future  road 
BO  as  to  discover  to  us  a  reason  for  every  diffi- 
culty we  will  have  to  meet.  But  we  have  light 
enough  to  make  the  step  Qod  requires.  When 
I  this  is  made  we  will  have  light  for  the  second, 
and  then  for  the  third,  and  through  life  our 
light  will  be  sufficient.  We  are  required  to 
live  a  moment  at  a  time  and  to  care  for  the 
things  of  the  morrow  only  so  feir  as  the  duties 
of  the  day  shall  lead  us  to  care  for  them.  The 
little  glow-worm  would  ever  be  in  the  same 
position  if  it  should  refuse  to  move  because  it 
haa  only  light  enough  for  one  step.  And  men 
on  earth  can  never  reach  heaven  except  by 
using  the  light  they  have.  They  are  to  go  till 
they  can  go  no  further  before  they  can  be  ex- 
cused. Present  duties  are  to  be  their  sole  con- 
cern. They  are  to  go  forth  in  the  discharge  of 
these,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  and  uninflu- 
enced by  any  circumstances  that  may  surround 
them.  If  they  know  not  all  concerning  the 
Divine  government,  they  know  the  part  they 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

We  should  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  1.  Be- 
cause he  has  assured  us  that  he  will  work  all 
things  for  the  good  of  the  &ithful.  It  should 
be  a  cheering  thought  to  the  Christian  to 
reflect  that  every  providential  dispensation, 
though  ever  so  dark  and  afflictive,  is  working 
for  his  good.    2.  Because  our  knowledge  is  ex- 


ceeding limited.  We  are  far  inferior  in  knowl- 
edge to  other  classes  of  creatures.  We  know 
but  little  about  ourselves  or  the  affairs  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  We  can  not  explain 
how  our  muscles  obey  our  volitions  so  that  we 
may  put  forth  our  hands  at  pleasure.  We 
know  from  experience  that  we  can  do  it,  but 
can  not  teU  how. 

Nature,  too,  has  concealed  from  us  the  man- 
ner of  her  workings  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  we  know  but  little  about  her.  We  are 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the 
workings  of  the  laws  by  which  she  is  governed, 
but  we  can  not  tell  how  these  laws  work  and 
these  results  are  brought  about.  We  know 
that  if  we  sow  a  certain  kind  of  seed  we  may 
expect  to  reap,  and  that  the  seed  we  sow  will 
produce  the  same  in  kind.  But  we  can 't  know 
how  the  elements  are  so  blended  together  as  to 
become  a  blade,  a  stalk,  an  ear.  This  is  all 
mystery  to  us.  And  Nature  through  her  entire 
domain  has  concealed  the  manner  of  her  work- 
ings from  us.  She  furnishes  us  with  her  pro- 
ductions, but  tells  us  not  how  she  has  pro- 
duced. This  she  keeps  behind  the  vail,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  trust  to  Him  who  governs 
Nature  for  the  faithful  operation  of  her  laws  in 
producing  those  things  which  are  indispensable 
to  our  life  and  happiness  on  earth.  And  we 
find  that  these,  though  involved  in  deepest 
mystery,  always  work  well.  There  is  no  jarring 
or  confusion;  the  seasons  come  at  their  ap« 
pointed  times,  the  sun  makes  his  daily  visits, 
and  harmony  reigns  from  year  to  year. 

Now,  if  we  can  trust  God  in  the  government 
of  nature  in  things  we  can  not  understand,  can 
we  not  trust  him  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  in  things  we  can  not  understand? 
If  he  is  able  to  control  the  one  he  is  able  to 
control  the  other  also.  If  he  can  guide  the  one 
forth  successfully,  he  can  lead  the  other  forth 
in  like  manner. 

That  there  should  be  things  that  we  can  not 
comprehend  is  but  necessary  t^  the  existence 
of  beings  inferior  to  God.  God  is  infinite,  we 
are  finite.  So  long  as  we  remain  finite  there 
must  be  things  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  minds. 
If  we  were  advanced  beyond  what  it  is  possible 
for  mortals  to  attain  in  our  present  state,  if  all 
the  present  perplexing  problems  were  solved, 
if  the  mysteries  were  unvailed,  our  increased 
knowledge  would  reveal  to  us  other  difficulties 
of  a  more  formidable  character.  It  would  only 
enable, us  to  see  more  of  the  incomprehensible, 
hence  more  of  mysteries  calculated  to  perplex 
our  minds.  We  would  have  to  advance  onward, 
and  still  onward,  till  we  would  become  almost 
equal  with  God  before  all  secrets  would  be 
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revealed  to  us.  Our  eyes  would  have  to  sur- 
vey every  object  that  floats  in  space,  and  our 
knowledge  reach  to  the  very  essence  of  all 
things.  Till  we  would  be  almost  as  great  as 
God  is  great,  there  would  be  diflficulties  to  per- 
plex our  minds  and  mazes  through  which  our 
thoughts  could  not  travel.  And  we  know  not 
but  that  it  may  be  the  eternal  employ  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven  to  learn  more  and  contin- 
ually more  of  the  incomprehensible  God.  As 
our  knowledge  will  be  greatly  increased  in 
heaven,  it  may  be  that  as  our  souls  continue 
to  develop  thempelves  they  will  continue  to 
study  deeper  into  the  eternal  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  happiness.  Something  new  may  be 
ever  unfolding  itself  to  our  view  which  will 
thrill  our  redeemed  spirits  with  new  and  unut- 
terable joy.  Thus  it  may  be,  we  will  ever  be 
learning  more  of  the  Eternal,  while  the  im- 
mense fountain  from  whence  our  bliss  is  drawn 
remains  the  same  and  unfathomable.  We  may 
be  eternally  rising  in  the  scale  of  knowledge, 
and,  as  we  reach  each  new  degree,  be  filled  with 
still  greater  measures  of  bliss,  while  God  con- 
tinues infinite  and  incomprehensible.  Here  we 
will  seek  to  learn  of  him,  not  merely  to  satisfy 
a  vain  and  idle  curiosity,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  himself,  because  it  will  be  our 
work.  God  being  incomprehensible,  we  must 
expect  to  find  something  in  his  movements 
here  which  we  can  not  understand.  Let  us 
submit  cheerfully  to  his  decisions,  and  it  may  be 
that  his  incomprehensibility  will  be  the  richest 
ingredient  in  our  bliss  hereafter.  "Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  then  face  to  face." 
"Now  we  know  in  part,  then  we  shall  know, 
even  as  we  also  are  known." 


A  KOTHEB'8  OFFBBIHa. 


BT    MART    E.    NKALT. 


Go,  my  son,  God's  blessing 

Rest  on  thy  yonng  life ! 
Go  from  home's  caressing 

To  the  battle's  strife; 
Go  from  hearts  that  love  thee 

To  the  din  of  war, 
And  may  One  above  thee 

Be  thy  gniding  star! 

None  but  He  that  knoweth 

Half  a  mother's  heart; 
None  bat  He  that  showeth 

Death  to  aim  his  dart. 
And  into  His  keeping 

I  commit  my  son ; 
Waking  or  a- sleeping, 

May  his  will  be  done! 


In  my  heart  is  gushing 

All  the  love  of  years; 
To  my  sonl  are  rashing 

Many,  many  fears. 
Yet  my  country's  altar 

Claims  each  noble  son, 
And  I  will  not  falter — 

Take  my  precious  one. 

Take,  though  ye  may  never 

Know  the  pride  and  joy 
Which,  perhaps,  forever 

Leaves  me  with  my  boy ; 
Take  him,  though  all  lonely, 

Desolate,  forlorn, 
I  shall  feel  it  only — 

Take  my  eldest  born. 

And  the  mother -spirit, 

Noble  in  its  pride. 
Will — 0,  never  fear  it — 

Quell  the  rising  tide ; 
And  the  voice  that  quivered 

Ai  it  bade  him  go, 
Will  not  quite  be  shivered 

In  ite  deepest  woe. 

And  if,  crowned  with  honor. 

He  returns  to  me — 
If  Fate,  smiling  on  her, 

Makes  our  land  all  free — 
All  my  nights  of  sorrow, 

All  my  days  of  pain, 
Will  but  gild  the  morrow — 

Sunshine  after  rain. 


OLOITDS  AHD  0B088ES. 


IT    WAir   WOODLAVD. 


0,  HOW  they  gather  round  my  path ' 

Vainly  I  've  tried,  and  tried. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  trembling  hand. 

To  put  them  all  aside ; 

To  let  heaven's  blessed  sunlight  fall 

In  sweet  baptismal  rays 
Upon  the  flowers  which,  shiv'ring,  stand 

Beside  life's  chilly  ways. 

But  when  some  brightness  seems  about 

To  glonfy  my  pain, 
A  breath  of  adverse  wind  springs  np 

And  drives  them  back  again. 

0,  has  my  faith  in  God  grown  weak. 

My  courage  suffered  loss, 
That  I  should  halt  and  stumble  like 

A  child  beneath  my  cross? 

Father,  if  clouds  and  crosses  here 

Must  be  life's  aggregate, 
0,  give  me  daily  strength  to  bear 

And  patient  faith  to  wait  I 
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TEAJHrnvrrSQ-DkY  AT  KOUFT  YESHOV. 


BT  osomai  c.  eound. 


IN  company  with  half  a  dozen  tent-mates  I 
had  recently  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
sacred  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  and,  thinking 
it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  yonr  readers 
to  learn  how  this  historic  place  survives  the 
shock  of  war  under  which  the  Old  Dominion 
has  been  trembling  for  the  past  two  years  and 
a  half,  I  will,  if  you  are  willing,  give  a  brief 
account  of  my  pilgrimage.  I  do  this,  I  know, 
at  the  risk  of  inflicting  on  your  readers  what 
was  well  known  to  them  before;  but  I  know, 
also,  that  the  ladies  of  the  Union  have  a  pecul- 
iar interest  in  Mount  Vernon,  and  that  among 
your  readers  are  many  who  have  contributed 
Uberally  toward  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
"Mount  Vernon  Association."  Moreover,  a 
number  of  things  came  under  my  observations 
which  were  entirely  new  to  me,  and  perhaps 
they  may  be  so  to  others. 

I  know  not  what  sort  of  a  day  you  had  in 
the  great  North-West  for  Thanksgiving,  but  in 
old  Virginia  it  was  splendid— sun,  earth,  and  air 
being  the  very  best  we  could  have  wished  them. 
At  nine  in  the  morning  we  started  out  on  our 
tramp.  We  found  a  little  finessing  requisite  in 
order  to  pass  the  pickets,  but  a  few  flank 
movements  secured  a  favorable  result,  bringing 
us  into  a  thinly-settled  section  of  country, 
which  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  deplorable 
civil  war  now  ravaging  our  land.  The  country 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  infested  by  guerrillas, 
although  the  inhabitants  assured  us  that  the 
contrary  was  the  fact. 

Three  miles  from  the  mansion  itself  we  enter 
on  the  Washington  estate,  originally  including 
twenty-seven  hundred  acres.  Part  of  this  land 
was  set  oflF  by  Washington's  will  to  be  the 
home  of  his  freedmen,  whose  descendants  occupy 
it  to  this  day.  Two  miles  below  we  turn  off 
upon  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  proper,  which 
includes  two  hundred  acres  about  the  mansion. 
Here  every  thing  assumes  a  different  aspect. 
The  fences  are  in  good  condition;  you  see  no 
more  deserted  camps  or  picket-huts  built  of 
brush  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  fields 
bear  a  peaceful  and  neat  appearance.  As  we 
approach  the  grounds  adjacent  to  the  buildings 
with  that  reverence  which  every  American  must 
necessarily  feel,  every  thing  seems  so  appropri- 
ate, so  near  what  we  should  think  it  ought  to 
be,  that  we  begin  to  imagine  ourselves  back 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Suddenly 
we  looK  up  and  read,  "An  admittance  fee  of 
twenty-five   cents   is  required   of  all  persons 


visiting  these  grounds.  By  order  of  the  Asso- 
ciation." Now,  I  saw  a  similar  notice  at  Bun* 
ker  Hill,  and  I  saw  a  man  selling  books  and 
pictures  in  Independence  Hall,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  was  particularly  shocked.  Yet 
when  I  read  this  notice  I  must  confess  it 
seemed  to  me  out  of  place.  Just  to  think  of 
it,  that  here,  amid  these  quiet  shades,  where, 
if  ever  one  might  suppose  that  he  could  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  grosser  side  of 
human  life — that  right  here,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Mount  Vernon,  it  should  stare 
him  in  the  facel  But  here,  as  usual,  perhaps  a 
little  reflection  will  serve  to  decrease  our  in- 
dignation. We  must  remember  that  but  a  few 
years  ago  Mount  Vernon  was  the  property  of 
one  of  those  Southern  chivalry,  whose  principal 
honor  was  his  name,  and  who  has  since  expia- 
ted the  crime  of  treason  on  a  battle-field  of 
West  Virginia;  that  the  ladies  of  the  nation, 
in  order  to  cancel  his  claim,  were  obliged  to 
pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  certainly  eight  times  what  the  place  is  worth, 
aside  from  its  associations;  and,  finally,  that 
the  war,  having  materially  interfered  with  their 
plans,  the  present  method  is  found  necessary  to 
keep  the  place  in  proper  repair.  So,  my  read- 
ers, instead  of  emptying  out  our  vials  of  wrath 
upon  the  heads  of  the  ladies,  who  have  done 
all  they  could,  perhaps  we  had  better  reserve  a 
little  of  our  indignation  for  those  of  us  who 
have  done  nothing.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped, 
however,  that  erelong  a  pilgrim  at  our  Ameri- 
can Mecca  may  wander  among  its  venerable 
associations,  indulging  his  patriotic  fancy  that 
the  father  of  his  country  still  moves  around  his 
ancient  home,  and  see  nothing  to  disturb  his 
dream  except  his  honored  tomb. 

As  we  approach  the  house  the  keeper  comes 
out  to  meet  us  and  kindly  proceeds  to  point 
out  whatever  is  of  special  interest.  The  man- 
sion, he  tells  us,  was  -built  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  by  Lawrence,  an  elder  brother 
of  George  Washington,  who  named  it  after 
Admiral  Vernon,  of  the  English  navy,  under 
whom  he  held  a  captain's  commission  in  the 
campaign  against  Carthagena.  It  is  a  long,  low 
building,  made  of  North  Carolina  pine  to  repre- 
sent white  sandstone,  having  a  cupola  on  top 
and  a  portico  running  along  the  whole  front. 
Having  taken  a  view  of  the  outside  we  will 
now  enter  the  hall,  which  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  mansion.  As  we  enter,  the  door 
with  its  massive  and  antique  knocker,  lock, 
and  hinges  attracts  our  especial  attention,  and 
induces  in  us  the  suspicion  that  durability  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  last  century.    In  the  center  of 
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the  hall  stands  a  table,  on  which  lies  a  book, 
where  all  contributors  to  the  Association  have 
the  privilege  of  recording  their  names.  In  a 
case  above  the  table  we  see  an  interesting  relic 
of  the  last  century — the  key  of  the  Bastile — 
presented  to  Washington  by  Lafayette  after 
tJiat  proud  abomination  fell  so  suddenly  before 
the  wrath  of  the  French  people.  We  are  now 
shown  through  the  historic  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing, the  east  and  west  parlors,  and  the  dining- 
room.  The  latter  was  built  across  the  north 
end  of  the  mansion  by  General  Washington 
after  he  came  in  possession,  and  can  be  Uken 
as  a  fair  representative  of  his  architectural 
taste.  The  representations  are  all  agricultural, 
and  are  very  appropriate  and  interesting. 
Modem  architects  might  study  them  with 
profit.  In  this  room  we  see  Washington's 
saddle-bags  and  holsters,  the  tripod  on  which 
he  placed  his  surveying-compass,  an  old  harp- 
sichord, an  heirloom  of  the  fieimily,  and  various 
other  interesting  relics.  Lastly,  we  pass  up 
stairs  and  are  shown  the  chamber  where  Wash- 
ington slept  and  where  he  died. 

Having  seen  every  thing  of  interest  within, 
our  guide  next  leads  us  to  the  rear  of  the  man- 
sion, where  a  beautiful  lawn  opens  out  before 
us,  about  the  width  of  the  building  and  about 
three  hundred  yards  long.  Close  to  the  house 
are  four  buildings,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
lawn,  which  were  used  for  a  kitchen,  and  for 
the  butler,  gardener,  and  servants  respectively. 
On  either  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  course  for  car- 
riages, over  which  trees  of  all  species  and 
varieties  interlock  their  branches.  Among  them 
is  a  magnolia-tree  of  remarkable  size,  being,  I 
should  judge,  one  foot  and  a  half  through  at 
the  but  and  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  seed 
from  which  this  tree  was  raised  was  planted  by 
Washington's  own  hand.  Thinking,  perhaps, 
that  you  or  some  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Editor, 
might  possess  a  desira  for  relics — a  common 
weakness  of  humanity — I  inclose  a  leaf  from 
this  tree  and  also  a  sprig  of  box  from  the 
flower  garden.  On  the  left  of  the  lawn  is  the 
vegetable  garden,  and  on  the  right  the  flower 
garden.  The  walks,  which  are  fringed  by  a 
luxurious  growth  of  box,  the  flowers,  many  of 
which  even  at  this  late  date  are  in  bloom,  the 
shrubs  and  the  trees,  all  are  as  they  came  from 
the  hand  of  Washington.  Besides  the  rest  of 
its  attractions,  Mount  Vernon  is  a  study  for 
the  naturalist. 

As  we  pass  out  into  the  lawn  once  more  our 
guide  leaves  us.  A  few  steps  below  the  man- 
sion we  come  to  the  old  tomb  where  the  re- 
mains of  Washington  were  first  placed,  and 
where  Lafayette  visited  them  in  1824.    In  1837 


they  were  removed  to  the  new  tomb,  which  is 
a  short  distance  to  the  west,  and  there  they 
still  repose.  The  tomb  is  of  brick,  built  against 
a  side  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  family  monu- 
ments and  a  growth  of  evergreen-trees  without 
order,  but  according  to  nature's  plan,  and,  there- 
fore, beautiful.  On  a  slab  set  into  the  front  of 
the  vault  near  the  top  we  read: 

Within  this  indosura 

Best 

tbe  Remains  of 

GSN.  0S0B6S  WASHINQTOir. 

A  light  iron  railing  fills  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb,  through  which  we  see  two  marble  sar- 
cophagi. On  the  left  one  we  read,  "  Mabtha, 
wife  of  Washington."  On  the  one  to  the 
right  is  sculptured  a  shield  resting  on  an 
American  flag,  and  above  this  an  American 
eagle.  Below  this  is  the  simple  inscription, 
"  Washington."  On  a  marble  slab  set  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  vault  we  read,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and 
whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."    John  xi,  25,  26. 

Last  Spring,  when  on  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon, 
I  noticed  a  swallow's  nest  just  below  this  slab, 
and  on  the  nest  the  bird  was  sitting  as  quietly 
and  apparently  as  little  apprehensive  of  danger 
from  the  strangers,  who  were  hourly  looking 
in  upon  her,  as  though  she  were  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  The  nest  is  still  there,  but  the 
bird  and  her  brood  have  flown. 

Amid  these  surroundings  of  nature,  with  all 
absence  of  display,  resting  among  his  kindred, 
what  more  appropriate  resting-place  for  our 
Washington  I  Could  the  most  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  art  be  grander  than  this  temple  of 
nature?  Could  a  loftier  monument  than  that 
under  which  Napoleon  sleeps  be  more  impos- 
ing? Or  could  the  mightiest  mausoleum  ren- 
der the  memory  of  him,  who  is  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  more  lasting  or 
loved? 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  so  contrary 
to  this  appropriateness  that  it  seemed  abso- 
lutely shocking.  Had  it  been  any  where  else  I 
should  have  called  it  simply  ridiculous.  On 
the  foot  of  Washington's  sarcophagus,  in  let- 
ters as  readable  as  any  in  the  vault,  is  inscribed 
the  following:  "  By  the  permission  of  Lawrence 
Lewis,  the  surviving  executor  of  George  Wash- 
ington, this  sabcophagus  was  presented  by 
John  Struthers,  of  Philadelphia,  Marble  Mason, 
A.  D,  1837."  The  first  time  I  saw  this  I  re- 
marked to  a  friend  that  if  Mr.  Struthers  had 
finished    his    advertisement    with    the    usual 
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**  orders  respectfully  solicited/'  it  ootdd  scarcely 
have  been  worse.  The  most  charitable  opinion 
I  can  form  of  John  Struthera  and  Lawrence 
Lewis  is,  that  their  taste  was  most  wretched. 
Perhaps  my  first  impression  was  the  nearer 
oorrect,  that  the  men  who,  for  filthy  lucre,  had 
chosen  thos  to  insult  the  fervent  patriotism  of 
the  American  nation  and  the  world's  memory 
of  one  of  her  greatest  names  were  guilty  of 
sacrilege. 

As  I  stood  by  that  venerated  shrine  I  called 
to  mind  a  newspaper  paragraph  which  I  had 
noticed  a  few  weeks  before.  The  statement 
simply  was  that  Secretary  Seward,  Lord  Lyons, 
and  Admiral  Milne  and  suite  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  Mount  Yemen,  and  as  I  remembered 
this  I  felt  ashamed  that  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
should  have  ever  rested  on  such  a  disgrace  to 
the  American  nation.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
they  would  say,  "Have  we  not  always  said 
that  the  Americans  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
almighty  dollar?  And  as  an  instance  here  you 
see  that  for  Iwenfy-six  years  they  have  allowed 
an  advertisement  to  be  posted  on  the  tomb  of 
their  greatest  hero — a  man  whom  any  nation 
would  have  delighted  to  honor."  And  what 
makes  the  matter  worse  is,  that  we  could  plead 
nothing  to  the  charge  except — "  guilty." 

It  seems  bad  enough  in  our  common  burial- 
places  that  the  name  of  a  marble-cutter  should 
be  thrust  out  prominently  before  the  gaze  of  the 
moumw,  but  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  coin  a  few  dollars  and  cents  out  of  the  ven- 
eration which  we  feel  for  our  great  warrior  sage 
ill  worthy  of  the  strongest  reprobation  of  our 
nation.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
means  of  the  "Mount  Vernon  Association" 
may  be  so  increased  as  to  enable  them  to 
remove  from  the  eyes  of  patriot  pilgrims  this 
insulting  outrage. 

The  place  is  now  in  the  charge  of  a  lady 
from  New  York,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, having  been  absent  in  South  Carolina 
daring  the  war.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion,  while  within  their  lines,  they  received 
numerous  visits  from  the  rebels,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  keeper,  the  other  party.  It  is  a 
thing  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  from  my  in- 
I  formation  I  can  not  doubt  the  truth,  that  in 
I  the  absence  of  visitors  not  a  loyal  foot  now 
treads  the  mansion. 

With  the  appearance  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  place  I  was  more  than  satisfied. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  adorn,  the  Association 
rightly  considering  that  to  preserve  would  Jbe 
the  greatest  adorning. 

The  scenery  frx>m  the  front  of  the  mansion 
is  fine.    Through  the  leafiess  trees  of  Autumn 


we  see  a  hundred  feet  below  us  the  Potomac, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  with  our  eyes  fol- 
low it  for  many  a  mile  as  it  winds  its  way  to 
the  ocean.  Nearly  three  miles  above,  frowning 
down  upon  us,  stand  the  gray  ramparts  of 
Fort  Washington.  It  is  a  stone  work  built 
since  the  war  of  I8I2,  and  is  now  heavily 
armed  and  manned,  standing  a  grim  sentinel 
over  this  great  avenue  to  the  capital.  As  we 
gaze  upon  this  scenery  it  strikes  us  as  not 
being  entirely  unfamiliar.  We  call  to  mind 
that  bright  April  morning  when  we  passed 
down  that  stream  bound  for  Richmond  by  way 
of  the  Peninsula;  how,  as  we  passed  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  the  band  from  the  parapet  dis- 
coursed to  us  the  thrilling  strains  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  and  how  we  answered  them 
with  cheers  for  the  flag,  our  army,  and  its  com- 
mander; how  a  little  further  down  the  machin- 
ery of  the  boat  suddenly  stopped  and  our  flag 
lowered,  and  with  our  band  on  the  upper  deck 
playing  a  dirge,  we  floated  silently  by  Mount 
Vernon.  We  remember,  also,  that  one  sultry 
afternoon  in  August  we  passed  up  the  river  on 
our  return,  not  to  the  sound  of  music,  jaded, 
sullen,  and  defeated,  hui  not  conquered.  How 
many  came  not  back  1  Let  the  hard-fought  fields 
and  pestilential  swamps  from  Yorktown  to  the 
Chickahominy  attest. 

But  we  must  linger  no  longer  amid  these 
hallowed  associations.  We  must  exchange  the 
strange  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon  for  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  camp  and  conflict.  The  Govern- 
ment that  Washington  founded  must  be  sus- 
tained. Nor  do  we  lack  hope  that  it  vfiU  be. 
The  character  of  Washington,  so  complete  in  all 
its  parts  that  the  whole  world  loves  it,  while 
the  nation  worships,  still  holds  a  magic  influ- 
ence over  the  rebels.  His  estate  and  tomb 
have  remained  safe  and  undisturbed  through 
this  terrible  clash  of  arms  within  hearing  of 
four  of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  war. 

Having  replenished  our  commissariat  by  a 
raid  on  the  larder  of  a  neighboring  loyal  Vir- 
ginian, we  commenced  our  homeward  march. 
It  will  seldom  be  the  privilege  of  historians  to 
record  a  march  more  rapid  and  orderly.  We 
soon  came  up  against  an  obstruction  known  in 
Mr.  Stanton's  office  as  "the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington, so  of  the  Potomac."  It  is  a  line  of. 
fortifications  which  100,000  rebels  for  the  past 
two  years  and  a  half  have  been  trying  to  cany 
or  flank,  and  they  have  not  been  able.  How, 
then,  could  a  little  band  like  ours  hope  to 
succeed?  Here  was  seen  the  advantage  of 
military  training.  There  is,  I  suppose,  no 
doubt  but  if  we  had  made  a  direct  assault  we 
should  have  been  worsted.    But  0,  how  great 
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a  thing  is  strategy!  By  a  few  maneuvers  we 
outflanked  the  Dutchman  at  Fort  Lyon  aa 
Yankees  only  know  how,  and  without  the  least 
resistance  to  us  they  lowered  their  flag.  I 
would  particularize,  hut  the  **  exigencils  of  the 
service  will  not  permit."  Civilians,  you  know, 
can  not  understand  military  matters,  and  ac- 
cording to  high  authority  it  is  not  desirable 
that  they  should.  Lyon  being  thus  easily  dis- 
posed of,  we  marched  straight  upon  Ellsworth, 
which  likewise  hauled-  down  her  flag  at  our 
approach  without  firing  a  gun.  If  some  im- 
pertinent civilian  should  here  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  lower  the  colors  about  sundown, 
I  should  only  smile  at  his  simplicity.  Should 
he  then  suggest  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  person  to  laugh  at  an  argument  he 
can  not  refute,  I  should  probably  be  exceedingly 
wroth,  and  repeat  a  remark  made  by  a  certain 
officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  "  Till  you 
have  been  in  the  service  fifteen  years  you  have 
no  right  to  an  opinion."  And  if  he  should  in- 
sinuate, as  was  Insinuated  to  the  officer  above- 
named,  that  /,  then,  had  no  right  to  an  opin- 
ion, I  might  imitate  the  same  gentleman  and 
violate  the  articles  of  war  by  using  some  very 
bad  language.  But  as  the  supposed  civilian 
has  not  made  the  supposed  remarks  and  insinu- 
ations, I  will  refrain  from  making  the  supposed 
retorts,  knowing  well  that  I  have  something 
fearful  in  store  for  all  maliciously-disposed 
persons. 

The  remainder  of  our  campaign  is  quickly 
told.  Having  broken  through  the  line  we 
thought  it  not  worth  our  while  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  Porta  Williams,  Worth,  Ward, 
Reynolds,  and  Bernard,  but  marched  straight 
upon  Convalescent  Camp,  where  wo  arrived 
about  the  time  when  day  and  night  seemed 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  when  to  a  per- 
fect stranger  it  Vould  have  seemed  somewhat 
doubtful  to  which  side  the  victory  was  to  pre- 
ponderate. The  convalescents,  although  thou- 
sands in  number,  made  not  the  least  resistance 
to  our  endeavors,  whether  from  a  sense  of  fear 
or  otherwise  I  am  not  able  positively  to  assert. 
About  the  time  that  it  seemed  pretty  well 
decided  that  night  was  going  to  win  an  over- 
whelming victory  over  his  opponent,  we  charged 
over  the  parapet  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Berry,  and 
surprised  the  garrison  at  their  Thanksgiving 
supper,  which  we  visited  with  a  fate  that  will 
make  terrible  a  page  in  the  annals  of  some 
future  historian.  Whether  the  relative  which 
in  the  above  sentence  relates  to  the  fort,  garri- 
'  son,  or  supper,  your  readers  can  judge  for  them- 
selves. 
Thus,  in  less  than  ten  hours,  and  after  a 


march  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  ended  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  on  the  records  of 
civilized  warfare.  Strange  to  say,  the  papen 
have  not  yet  got  the  news.  I  have  no  doabi 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  because  the  Wash- 
ington Qovemment  is  fearful  of  the  results 
should  the  news  be  promulgated.  And  as  the 
papers  can  not  publish  the  news,  how  is  it  to 
be  set  before  the  world  except  through  the 
monthlies?  And  what  one  of  the  monthhes 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  queen  of 
them  all?  But  if  the  newspapers  are  silent 
through  fear,  and  you  refuse  to  publish  it  for  a 
still  more  cogent  reason,  and  even  if  history 
itself  should  refuse  to  do  us  justice,  I  am  sore 
that  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  the  First  Con- 
necticut Artillery  who  will  not  soon  forget  how 
they  spent  their  third  llianksgiving-day  in  the 
army. 


VBW-TEAB'8  0ALL8. 


BT  MRt.  H.   M'COMAVOBT. 


"rpHE  boy  seems  much  in  earnest  to  go, 
-L  Martha,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  thoughtfully, 
as  he  gazed  into  the  depths  of  the  glowing  coal 
in  the  polished  grate.  The  mother's  placid 
brow  grew  deeply  lined  and  troubled  at  the 
words. 

"Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye 
will  take  Benjamin  away!"  was  the  bitter  cry 
of  her  burdened  heart.  '*  No,  William,  I  never 
can  give  my  consent  to  this  sacrifice.  I  have 
laid  my  two  eldest  bom  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  but  I  can  not  feel  that  Gk>d  calls  on 
me  to  ofier  up  my  Isaac  on  the  same  blood- 
stained field." 

It  required  but  little  persuasion  for  the 
father's  heart  to  arrive  at  the  same  condusion 
so  it  was  at  length  decided  that  Willis  Graham 
should  go  back  to  old  Harvard  again  instead  of 
shouldering  his  musket,  as  his  youthful  patriot- 
ism made  him  so  earnestly  desire.  So,  chang- 
ing the  bit  a  little,  the  young  student  went 
back  to  his  books,  and  the  same  old  round  of 
study  and  recitation  went  on  again,  as  if  no 
storm  of  war  was  raging  without.  And  stormy 
nights  the  mother's  heart  grew  almost  glad  to 
think  of  him  as 

"All  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow  and  storms  that  beat. 
To  which  the  stoutest  hearts  have  yielded." 

The  perils  of  the  camp  she  dreaded  as  much   , 
for  her  impulsive-spirited  boy  as  she  did  the 
dangers  of   the  field.    But,  alas!    she   forgot 
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that  the  "  trail  of  the  serpent "  is  every-where, 
that  tempteiB  abound  on  every  side. 

"  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  heart  of  youth 
Should  waver  aod  comprehend  hut  slowly 
The  things  that  are  holy  and  unholy." 

And  in  what  shape,  think  you,  did  the 
tempter  come  to  this  fair-haired,  cherished 
Benjamin?  A  shape  he  often  assumes  now 
with  most  deadly  effect.  He  cast  himself  into 
the  sparkling  wine-glass  and  incited  a  so-called 
friend  to  raise  it  to  the  young  man's  lips. 

"  Here  is  something  to  drive  dull  care  away," 
said  his  friend  as  he  set  out  a  glass  and  bottle 
on  the  study-table,  where  Willis  was  sitting, 
moody  and  disturbed  over  some  little  vexation 
of  student-life.  "  Come,  Graham,  it  will  brighten 
your  wits  and  raise  your  spirits,  and  do  you 
good  generally,"  and  he  poured  out  a  generous 
glass  "  in  consideration  of  his  friend's  distressed 
condition." 

In  his  reckless  mood  it  required  little  per- 
Buaaion  to  overcome  the  scruples  which  arose 
from  his  early  training,  and  the  young  man 
took  the  fatal  "  first  glass,"  which  has  proved 
worse  than  a  rifle-shot  or  a  cannon-ball  to 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  pre- 
cious youths. 

If  the  evening's  indulgence  was  followed  by 
a  heavy,  aching  head  and  a  greater  depression 
of  spirits  than  he  had  ever  known  before,  his 
philosophic  friend  assured  him  that  he  "  would 
soon  get  used  to  it,  and  would  feel  no  bad 
effects;  it  was  only  the  uninitiated  that  got  the 
headache." 

0,  how  easy  it  is  to  take  up  an  evil  habit. 
But  it  is  not  like  a  robe  which  may  be  put  on 
and  cast  off  at  pleasure.  It  is  like  suffering 
heavy  chains  to  be  welded  upon  our  limbs, 
which  only  the  mightiest  effort  and  the  help 
of  a  more  than  human  hand  will  ever  enable 
us  to  break. 

Very  temperately  intemperate  was  the  young 
man  in  these  days  of  his  "  initiation,"  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  in  no  possible  dan- 
ger. But  one  night  at  a  convivial  gathering  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  where  his  brilliant  wit  had 
added  a  charm  which  all  acknowledged,  he  quite 
exceeded  even  what  his  friend  and  counselor 
thought  prudent.  That  night  a  few  sympathiz- 
ing, smiling  friends  carried  the  boy  very  quietly 
to  his  own  room  and  laid  him  on  his  bed  with  a 
few  significant  nods  and  jokes,  and  then  left  him 
to  the  heavy  slumber  that  follows  intoxication. 

0,  the  wretched  morning  that  followed  that 
gay  evening  I  The  remorse  and  shame  was 
equal  to  the  deathly  ilhiess.  Then  he  thought 
of  home  and  mother,  and,  covering  his  face 


with  the  bed-clothes,  he  sobbed  and  wept  like 
a  child.  Never,  never  would  he  touch  a  drop 
of  the  hateful  poison  again. 

After  a  time  his  evil  genius  sought  his  bed- 
side, and  in  a  gay,  light  tone  proceeded  to 
cheer  him. 

*'  8trange  that '  on  night  so  sweet  such  awful 
mom  should  rise,'  is  n't  it,  Graham?  But, 
come,  rouse  up  and  dash  plenty  of  cold' water 
over  your  head,  and  you  can  't  think  how  it 
will  refresh  you.  Here  is  a  drop  of  brandy  to 
steady  up  your  nerves  a  little,  and  you  will 
soon  get  your  feet  again." 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Willis,  scornfully 
pushing  aside  the  proffered  liquor.  "  You  do  n't 
catch  me  tasting  that  again.  I  do  n't  care  to 
make  a  brute  and  fool  of  myself  twice." 

As  the  days  wore  on  he  seemed  indeed  to  be 
resolutely  in  earnest  to  break  off  the  chain 
while  as  yet  it  was  only  silken.  He  could 
stand  the  bantering  of  his  companions  and 
resist  their  temptations.  Surely  he  will  be  able 
to  hold  on  his  way,  and  may  yet  be  saved.  A 
taste  had  been  kindled  which  would  ever  be  a 
snare  and  disquiet  to  him,  but  by  constant 
struggle  he  might  become  master  of  it. 

The  holidays  were  coming  round,  and  Willis 
rejoiced  with  a  boy's  eagerness  in  the  thought 
of  spending  them  under  the  home-roof,  where 
all  his  dear  ones  were  gathered.  What  a  de- 
light it  was  to  gather  and  arrange  the  little 
rose-wood  box  of  shells  and  minerals  for  sister 
Emily,  whose  taste  for  science  would  make  such 
a  gift  the  most  acceptable  of  any  he  could 
devise!  Nor  were  the  two  little  sisters  and 
their  Christmas-tree  forgotten  by  the  student- 
brother. 

It  was  a  happy  Christmas  time  for  the  chil- 
dren, though  father  and  mother  buried  many  a 
burdened  sigh  deep  in  their  own  bosoms  for 
the  noble  sons  who  used  to  share  that  festival 
day.  Ah,  how  the  circles  which  used  to  gather 
around  these  happy  anniversary  boards  in 
thousands  of  homes  have  narrowed  and  nar- 
rowed down  since  this  war  pestilence  began! 
The  circle  closes  up  just  as  the  broken  ranks 
did  before  the  leaden  hail  on  that  fatal  day 
when  your  brave  boys  fell.  They  shall  answer 
no  more  to  the  bugle's  call,  nor  any  sound  save 
the  Archangel's  trumpet.  And  there  are  scores 
and  hundreds  of  wives  and  mothers  who  stand 
in  spirit  by  "the  hungry,  crawling  foam," 
waiting  for  the  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.  Ah, 
watcher,  not  till  that  same  solemn  sound  wakes 
all  its  coral  caverns  shall  you  gaze  again  upon 
that  shining  hair  and  manly  form.  The  land 
is  full  of  mourners,  but  ah,  there  are  wounds 
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deeper  than  those  which  ball  or  sword-thrust 
makes — wounds  that  are  never  healed  by  any 
magic  of  the  physician's  art. 

The  New-Year's  morning  dawned  gray  and 
unpleasant,  but  the  muddy  streets  were  early 
thronged  by  gay  and  laughing  groups  of  young 
men,  who  were  hastening  on  to  make  their 
accustomed  circuit  of  New-Year's  calls. 

A  fashionable  friend,  some  years  his  senior, 
called  to  take  Willis  with  him  in  his  rounds, 
promising  him  many  introductions  to  feir  cir- 
cles with  which  he  was  yet  unacquainted. 
Again  and  again  was  the  hospitable  wine 
declined  in  the  course  of  their  morning  calls, 
till  his  friend  felt  called  upon  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  such  singularity  of  conduct. 

"Now,  here  we  are  coming  to  Miss  Stan- 
hope's, Will,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so 
rude  as  to  refuse  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
her.  She  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic families  in  town,  and  it  will  be  worth  an 
effort  to  make  a  good  impression  there.  The 
wider  the  circle  of  such  acquaintances  a  young 
man  has  the  better  his  chances  of  success  in 
life,"  said  the  experienced  man  of  the  world. 

How  different  from  his  standard  of  success 
is  the  true  standard  which  God's  Word  lays 
downl  He  would  scarcely  have  said  of  the 
poor  wayfarer  from  the  wilderness,  with  his 
robe  of  skins  and  leathern  girdle,  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  Among  them  that  are  bom  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than 
John  the  Baptist." 

Together  the  young  men  entered  the  lofty 
apartment  filled  up  with  princely  splendor,  and 
received,  as  hundreds  had  before  them,  the 
polished  greetings  of  the  brilliant  woman  who 
presided  there.  The  youth  was  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  show,  and  when  he  beheld  a  ruby 
glass  poured  out  for  him  by  those  fair,  jeweled 
fingers  he  felt  his  resolution  more  sadly  shaken 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

"Mr.  Graham  has  joined  a  teetotal  society 
of  late,  I  judge,"  said  the  older  companion. 
"I  think.  Miss  Stanhope,  if  any  thing  could 
induce  him  to  give  up  such  an  absurdity  it 
would  be  such  a  temptation  as  that."  and  he 
bowed  his  head  toward  the  feiry-like  cup  in 
her  fingers* 

"No  doubt  he  finds  many  fanatics  on  the 
subject  at  College,"  said  the  lady,  "and  no 
wonder  a  young  man  is  influenced.  But  cer- 
tainly they  should  give  you  your  fireedom  on 
New -Year's  day,"  she  added  with  a  bright 
smile.  "I  should  feel  it  a  charity  to  induce 
you  to  take  this  tiny  glass  full  before  you  go 
out  into  the  cold  air  again.  Indeed,  I  should 
feel  quite  flattered  if  I  thought  I  had  sufficient 


influence  to  do  so."  And  with  a  fascinating 
air  she  raised  the  dainty  cup  to  her  lips,  then 
proffered  it  with  a  grace  ani  witchery  befitting 
a  better  cause. 

"  Who  could  be  so  ungallant  as  to  refuse  a 
glass  which  a  lady  has  kissed?"    Surely  not 
the    inexperienced    and    dazzled    Willis,    who* 
gracefully  took   the  cup  and  sipped  its  very 
last  drop. 

How  strange  the  zeal  with  which  natures 
that  have  become  corrupted  by  an  evil  habit 
or  principle  will  strive  to  spread  the  fearful 
disease!  How  earnestly  they  will  seek  to  lead 
others  in  the  same  road,  even  when  there  can 
be  no  possible  gain  to  themselves!  Strange 
that  even  lovely  woman  must  turn  tempter. 

"She  wove  the  winding-^heet  of  aonls  and  laid 
Them  in  the  nrn  of  everlMting  death." 

When  she  sees  that  youth  her  influence  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  the  fatal  glass  lie  in  the  gut- 
ter before  her  door,  a  loathsome  drunkard,  think 
you  she  will  recognize  her  own  handiwork? 

When  "Captain  Resistance"  was  slain,  the 
entrance  into  the  "town  of  Mansoul"  was 
very  easy.  So  when  Willis  had  taken  one 
glass,  a  second  was  very  sure  to  follow.  The 
day  wore  on,  and  the  streets  became  more 
boisterous  than  ever.  Groups  of  half-tipsy 
young  men,  clad  in  the  richest  apparel,  reeled 
away  from  elegant  mansions,  hanging  together 
as  best  they  could  to  keep  from  falling  on  the 
slippery  paving-stones.  And  sadder  yet,  in 
more  than  one  sumptuous  parlor,  the  ladies' 
eyes  had  borrowed  an  unnatural  brightness 
from  the  sparkling  cup  which  had  been  so 
often  sipped  that  day,  and  many  a  silly,  maud- 
lin word  passed  from  rosy  lips  which  it  would 
dye  the  cheeks  with  shame  to  remember.  One 
can  not  "take  fire  into  his  bosom  and  not  be 
burned."  Neither  can  one  pour  liquid  fire  into 
the  brain  without  burning  up  all  its  finer  per- 
ceptions. But  the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  to 
see  the  carefully-attired  child  of  some  fond, 
vain  mother  making  his  little  round  of  calls 
and  receiving  from  the  hands  of  older  tempters 
the  same  deadly  draughts  till  the  young  brain 
was  in  a  whirl  and  the  little  feet  tottered  on 
the  velvet  carpets.  The  light  laugh  which  came 
from  the  lips  of  the  tempters  as  they  saw  the 
speedy  fruits  of  their  labors  was  echoed  in 
hell  by  lips  of  fire.  But  even  mothers  made 
light  of  it— "was  it  not  New-Year's  day?" — and 
a  servant  was  speedily  commissioned  to  take 
the  drunken  child  to  his  home.  Surely  Herod 
is  outdone  by  such  child-murderers,  who,  not 
content  with  destroying  the  body,  ruin  also  the 
soul. 
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At  each  snooeeding  call  Willis  Graham  par- 
took more  freely  than  before  of  the  poison  he 
had  at  first  so  carefully  shunned,  and  the  cor- 
responding change  in  his  deportment  was  the 
inevitable  result.  You  may  imagine  you  can 
indulge  in  this  vice  to  any  extent  without  its 
effects  becoming  apparent,  and  your  associates 
often  permit-  you  to  cherish  the  delusion.  But 
many  a  side  smile  and  jest  is  indulged  in  at 
the  expense  of  the  boaster  who  makes  such  an 
assertion.  The  insane  are  the  poorest  judges 
of  their  own  sanity.  0 

"Come,  Will,  you  have  taken  enough,"  said 
his  tempter,  as  they  were  about  closing  the 
day's  calls.  "  You  may  safely  decline  in  here. 
If  you  take  any  more  I  am  afraid  you  may 
make  a  fool  of  yourself/' 

"Take  care  of  number  one,  old  boy,"  said 
Willis  with  a  knowing  wink  and  nod.  "  I  can 
pick  my  way  without  you,  I  guess." 

"  I  'd  be  obliged  to  you  to  pick  your  way 
home,  then,"  said  the  other,  whose  temper  was 
always  quite  irritable  when  the  wine  had  flowed 
freely.  "I  was  perfectly  ashamed  of  you  at 
that  last  place.  They  were  teetotalers,  and 
you  could  have  done  well  to  have  taken  a  glass 
of  their  lemonade.  It  might  have  cooled  your 
brain  a  little,  and  I  am  sure  you  need  it." 

"Call  me  dcunk,  will  you,  when  you  are 
dancing  and  spinning  around  here  like  a — a — 
ah — dancing-jack.  You  can  hardly  keep  the 
pavement  under  your  feet,  and  are  all  the  time 
pushing  me  against  the  lamp-posts.  I  expect 
to  see  you  crawl  up  the  next  door-steps  on 
your  hands  and  knees." 

"  You  take  your  road  and  I  will  mine,"  said 
the  other  angrily,  and  the  two  friends  parted 
in  a  senseless  quarrel.  Willis  missed  his  friend's 
supporting  arm,  as  it  was  much  the  steadier  of 
the  two,  and  a  misstep  sent  him  with  a  splash 
into  the  mud  and  snow  of  the  gutter.  The 
chill  was  salutary,  and  gave  him  sufficient 
steadiness  to  get  to  his  feet  again,  and  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  hail  an  omnibus,  which 
would  take  him  nearly  home.  A  smile  passed 
aroand  the  group  of  men  inside  at  his  blunder- 
ing attempts  to  get  into  the  door,  and  as  much 
room  was  made  for  him  as  possible,  as  no  one 
wished  to  come  in  contact  with  his  soiled  gar- 
ments. There  was  one  grave  face  in  the  comer 
which  regarded  the  young  man  sadly  and  sternly. 
It  was  a  friend  of  his  father's  of  high  standing, 
and  from  whose  influence  he  expected  much  in 
the  profession  he  hi^  chosen.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  young  man  would  have  known 
when  he  reached  home  had  not  the  same  friend 
checked  the  stage  and  spoken  to  Willis  at  the 
proper  time. 


The  happy  group  at  home  were  waiting  for 
him,  and  the  bright,  rosy  faces  of  little  Mary 
and  Belle  had  been  pressed  against  the  window- 
panes  again  and  again  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  him. 

With  a  joyful  shouA  they  rushed  to  the  hall 
as  they  saw  in  the  twilight  his  form  ascending 
the  door-steps;  then  little  arms  were  about 
him  in  another  instant,  but  a  rude  "halloo' 
was  their  only  greeting  as  he  nearly  stumbled 
over  them.  Without  taking  off  his  hat  or  coat 
he  stalked  unsteadily  into  the  parlor  where  his 
mother  and  sister  were  sitting  and  a  few  young 
friends  of  Emily's. 

"Are  you  very  cold,  Willie?"  asked  little 
Belle,  coming  again  to  his  side,  and  taking  in 
her  own  dimpled  fingers  one  of  his  soiled  hands. 
He  gazed  at  her  vacantly  for  a  moment  and 
mumbled  some  sort  of  reply. 

"  0,  let  me  show  you  my  pretty  China  vase 
Lina  Day  sent  to  me,"  and,  running  to  the 
table  she  brought  back  an  exquisite  lily-shaped 
cup  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

He  turned  it  roimd  and  round,  and  then, 
with  a  wink,  ^aid  to  the  astonished  child,  "Just 
fill  it  up  with  something  good  and  hot  and  that 
will  take  the  cold  out  of  me;"  so  he  reached  it 
out  to  her  ^^in,  but  in  doing  so  it  slipped 
from  his  uncertain  fingers,  and  the  shell-like 
fabric  was  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces  on 
the  marble  hearth.  With  a  loud  cry  of  dis- 
tress the  child  sprang  forward,  and  WiUis  rising 
and  stumbling  at  the  same  moment,  the  little 
one  fell  across  the  glowing  grate,  and  one  sweet 
hand  and  arm  was  burned  and  scarred  for  life. 

The  mother  and  elder  sister  had  sat  for  the 
minute  which  had  passed  since  he  entered  the 
house  as  if  stupefied  with  amazement,  and 
unable  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their  eyes. 
How  could  they  admit  that  fearful  truth  into 
their  loving  hearts!  Could  this  be  the  noble 
boy  they  had  bid  good-by  in  the  morning  with 
so  much  joy  and  pride? 

Catching  up  her  suffering  child  the  mother 
bade  Willis  follow  her,  and  they  both  hastened 
to  the  nursery,  where  the  little  one  for  the 
time  engrossed  every  thought  and  attention. 
After  a  time  mother's  magic  had  somewhat 
assuaged  the  intense  pain,  and  the  little  one 
fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  murmuring  plaint- 
ively about  her  "poor,  broken  vase." 

Willis  had  been  seated  stolidly  all  the  time 
in  an  easy -chair,  watching  with  leaden  eyes  his 
mother's  efforts.  0,  how  unlike  his  own  loving 
nature,  which  had  ever  cherished  so  tenderly 
this  favorite  sister.  What  a  deadener  of  all 
natural  affection  is  this  demon  of  intemper- 
ance!   In  one  day  it  can  turn  to  a  stone  a 
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loving,  devoted  heart.  Who  would  trust  him- 
self even  for  an  hour  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
monster  that  could  debase  and  degrade  the 
body  below  the  lowest  brute,  and  turn  to  gall 
all  the  sweet  fountains  of  the  soul? 

Mother,  sister,  how  many  drunkards  have 
you  helped  to  make  this  New- Year's  day?  If 
the  serpent  has  glittered  on  your  tables  you 
may  be  assured  some  have  been  bitten.  Your 
example  has  weighed  more  than  many  folios  of 
good  counsel  on  the  subject. 

"  You  may  go  to  your  room,  Willis,  and 
change  your  wet  clothes,"  said  his  mother  sadly, 
while  poor  Emily  could  only  bury  her  face  in 
her  hands  and  weep  and  sob  convulsively. 

'*  Fact  is,"  said  Willis,  nodding  his  head  con- 
fidentially to  a  beautiful  marble  statuette  on 
the  mantle,  "  I  do  n't  believe  I  can  ever  get 
this  coat  off.  Tight  fit,  you  see,"  he  added,  still 
speaking  to  the  image. 

"  0,  mother,  mother,  it  can  't  be  our  Willis  I" 
said  Emily,  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish. 

"Seems  out  of  sorts,  do  n't  she,  old  fellow?" 
he  continued,  winking  again  to  the  figure. 

A'  step  sounded  firmly  in  the  hall,  and  the 
father  entered.  A  glance  and  a  word  revealed 
it  all,  and  with  a  strong  hand  on  his  arm  and 
a  stem  voice  he  was  led  to  his  own  apartment. 

0,  the  bitter,  bitter  shame  that  followed  that 
young  vian's  fall !  0,  the  blighting  sorrow  that 
fell  upon  that  once  happy  household  I  Willis's 
sensitive  nature  was  stung  to  the  quick,  and  a 
recklessness  which  even  a  mother's  love  could 
not  overpower  took  possession  of  his  nature. 
Hq  went  down  fast  after  that  fatal  New-Year's 
call,  and  the  beloved  son  and  brother  was  lost 
in  the  degraded,  outcast  drunkard. 

0,  is  it  not  time  that  the  cry  which  goes  up 
to  heaven  from  souls  wrecked  at  these  fashion- 
able wine-tables  was  heeded?  Turn  your  face 
away  from  the  fact  as  you  will,  fair  Isuly,  you 
are  making  drunkards  by  scores  every  time  you 
set  out  the  sparkling  wine  on  your  festal  table. 
0,  what  employment  for  woman's  hands !  When 
the  fatal  dart  transfixes  your  own  heart  you 
will  learn  the  wretchedness  you  have  helped  to 
bring  home  to  other  hearth-stones.  0,  do  not 
tamper  with  such  a  deadly  practice,  but  set 
the  whole  tide  of  your  influence  resolutely 
against  it. 

"  There  are  some,"  you  will  say,  "  who  can 
use  wine  in  moderation,  and  it  produces  no 
evil  effect  on  them."  It  may  be  true,  but 
because  some  miraculously  escape  contagion  in 
times  of  pestilence  dare  you  walk  carelessly 
through  the  streets  of  the  infected  districts? 
Not  only  would  we  most  carefully  avoid  the 
danger  ourselves,  but  warn  with  anxious  haste 


any  we  saw  in  danger  of  entering.  So  should 
we  strive  to  save  from  this  fearful  destruction 
any  over  whom  our  influence  may  be  exerted. 
There  are  more  bitter  wailings  this  New-Year^ 
day  over  many  living  sons  and  brothers  than 
for  the  noble  dead  on  the  battle-field. 

Let  every  true-hearted  woman  ask  herself 
the  question,  What  can  I  do  toward  staying 
this  fearful  flood?  Your  favor  or  frown  are 
all-powerful  in  reference  to  the  continuance  of 
this  deadly  custom. 


WHAT  WISEST  THOU,  SPSnTG? 
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GusH^  of  bird-song  on  the  chill  air. 
Murmurs  of  music  thftt  late  were  not  there ; 
Flower-buds  are  springing, 
Their  fragrance  flinging, 

Welcoming  thee. 
Soft  winds  the  birds  rocking. 

Cradled  in  air, 
Myriads  of  blossoms 
Soon  will  be  there. 

Some  buds  have  faded  that  never  shall  ope, 
Buds  in  the  woodland  and  sweet  buds  of  hope; 
Since  thy  last  breathing, 
Earth's  garlands  wreathing. 

Wakened  our  joy. 
O'er  these  our  hearts  grieying. 

Hush  we  our  song; 
Yet  still  the  glad  anthem 
Moveth  along. 

Join  we  its  chorus,  forgetful  of  grief, 
Eememb'ring  the  promise  that  bringeth  relief; 
All  things  together, 
Working  forever, 

Blessings  bestow; 
On  glad  hearts  that  welcome 

Jesus'  sweet  love, 
Earth's  sorrows  forgetting 
Besting  above. 
Morn  hath  its  wak'ning,  noontide  its  care, 
Night  hath  its  blessings,  its  sweet  hour  of  prayer; 
Hail  we  the  morning, 
Noontide,  and  evening — 

Welcome  the  Spring. 
Each  hour  hath  its  gladness, 

Each  sorrow  its  joy, 
Each  season  its  labor. 
Each  day  its  employ. 
Till  we  one  day,  standing  with  joy  on  the  shore 
Where  Spring  is  eternal,  remember  no  more 
Blossoms  that  faded, 
Winters  that  shrouded 

Hope-buds  in  death. 
Praise  we  'U  join  in  singing, 

Hearts  "  sat^fied." 
•*  Wakened  in  His  likeness," 
Thus  to  abide. 
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r'  was  a  raw,  cold  evening  in  June.  It  had 
been  a  raw,  cold  day;  one  of  those  unwel- 
come and  unexpected  stormy  days  that  even 
daring  the  month  of  roses  will  often  intrude 
themselves  just  to  remind  us  that  they  are  not 
obsolete,  but  oniy  "  biding  their  time." 

AH  day  long  had  my  brother  Humphrey  and 
myself  wandered  up  and  down  the  wide  rooms 
in  search  of  amusement.    Not  for  me;  I  was  a 
young    lady   of   twenty   Summers   then,   and 
though  twice  that  age  now,  I  remember  very 
well  the  matronly  dignity  of  those  earlier  days, 
and  my  assumption  of  superiority,  on  account 
of  my    mature    years,   over   my   unfortunate 
brother,  who  was  only  twelve. 
I       He  had  been  very  ill,  and  though  he  had  so 
j    nearly  recovered  as-  to  fret  every  member  of  the 
•    household  out  of  their  wits  with  his  restlessness 
.    and  caprices,  he  was  yet  weak  enough  to  re- 
quire all  the  petting  and  coaxing  usually  ex* 
I    acted  by  over-indulged  invalids,  whether  they 
j    be  young  children  or  old  ones.    On  this  partic- 
ular day  we  had  rummaged  among  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  old  garret,  and  scattered 
the  articles  that  particularly  attracted  the  boy 
from  the  attic  to  the  cellar,  heedless  of  the  sti- 
fled imprecations  of  the  kitchen  girl  or  the  mild 
remonstrances   of   our  mother.    It  was   dark 
early,  and  I  began  to  share  in  my  brother's  dis- 
may at  the  prospect  of  the  unoccupied  evening 
before  us,  when  a  bright  thought  struck  me. 
"  Let  ns  go  up  to  the  nursery,  Humphrey." 
"  I  do  n't  want  to.    Johni^  is  cross  and  so  is 
Annie." 

"  But  Marget  is  not.  She  will  tell  us  a  story, 
Humphrey." 

"So  she  shall,"  he  responded,  jumping  up 
eagerly  from  the  window  seat  where  he  had 
been  watching  the  sullen  clouds  with  a  look  as 
sulky  as  theirs.  "  I  say,  Clarice,  is  n't  she  a 
jolly  old  trump?" 

"She  is  a  kind,  obliging  woman,  if  that  is 
what  yon  mean." 

"  But  for  story-telling,  Clarice,  she 's  a  regu- 
lar brick,  you  know." 

"  I  wish,  Humphrey,"  I  remonstrated,  "  that 
you  would  not  use  those  slang  terms." 

"O  bother  your  fidgets  I  Come  along  up 
stairs.  Hurry  up  your  cakes.  Jim  along 
Josey."     / 

"O,  Humphrey  I" 

"  Let  me  have  the  lamp  if  you  won't  move. 
Qe*  on  "with  your  hand-cart,  can 't  you?" 
Thns  adjured  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
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the  nursery,  where  we  found  the  nurse  Marget 
undressing  Johnny  and  coaxing  Annie,  who  was 
already  undressed,  to  get  into  her  crib. 

"  Ah,  it 's  Miss  Clarice  and  the  young  masther. 
A  pleasant  evening  to  yees.  It 's  but  a  dull 
evening  for  the  sthrawberry  veBiUfule" 

"  For  what?"  asked  Humphrey. 

"  For  the  Catholic  Fair  at  Prince's  Hall,"  I 
answered  before  Marget  could  speak,  for  I  knew 
her  dislike  to  being  laughed  at.  "  I  hope,  Mar- 
get, it  will  be  a  success.  A  strawberry  festival 
so  early  in  the  season  will  attract  a  crowd. 
But,  Marget,  we  have  come  to  ask  for  one  of 
your  stories.  Humphrey  has  tired  both  him- 
self and  me,  and  we  want  a  story  to  rest  us." 

"Give  us  a  rouser,"  said  Humphrey;  "an 
up  and  down  clincher." 

As  the  boy  established  himself  on  a  cushion 
on  the  floor,  and  placing  both  elbows  upon  his 
drawn-up  knees,  supported  his  chin  with  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  with  his  great,  wide,  open 
eyes  staring  up  into  Marget's  face,  I  remember 
thinking  that  boys  of  that  age  were  rather  un- 
handsomely got  up  and  had  an  innate  capacity 
for  being  disagreeable.  Then  I  thought  of  his 
long  iUness,  and  how  our  hearts  had  ached  with 
the  dread  of  losing  him,  and  the  rude  stare  and 
ungraceful  attitude  were  forgotten. 

"  I  do  n't  mind  telling  yees,"  said  Marget, 
stooping  down  as  she  spoke  to  pat  the  thin, 
boyish  cheek,  "  for  it 's  not  for  the  like  o*  ye, 
Miss  Clarice,  dear,  to  ask  jist  for  curiosity.  Ye 
were  blate  indade  to  do  that.  It 's  a  cowld 
evening,  and  the  sir  cooms  in  snatches  and  fits 
as  rough  as  a  file,  an'  the  rain  poors  like  it 
would  ase  its  mind  for  once  an'  for  aye.  But 
ye  must  wait  a  bit  while  I  tie  li'le  Johnny's 
night-gown  and  get  Miss.  Annie  and  him  both 
snoog  into  their  beds.  Thin  I  '11  tell  you  about 
my  nursing  at  ould  Mrs.  Prouty's." 

It  was  but  a  few  minutes'  work  to  dispose  of 
the  sleepy  little  ones,  but  Marget  was  no  idler, 
and  her  basket  of  work  was  to  be  brought,  and 
the  labor  for  the  short  evening  fully  laid  out 
before  we  could  look  for  the  promised  treat. 
But  she  was  ready  at  last. 

"  A  very  queer  woman  was  ould  Mrs.  Prouty. 
Very  queer.  So  sthout  and  rough  looking,  wi' 
pimples  all  over  her  face,  an'  her  one  big  chin 
o'erlapping  anither  and  working  against  that 
same  whinever  she  spake,  like  as  they  had  been 
two  quarreling  millstones.  Thin  her  eyes  I 
Little  gray  specks  they  were,  as  round  as  a 
penny  and  as  bleared  as  the  dullest  o'  copper 
besides.  St.  Katrine  forgive  me  I  But  whin 
she  stood  up  in  the  dazed  sort  of  a  way,  that 
was  common  to  her  afther  taking  soom  o'  her 
doses,  an'  stared  at  me  wi'  niver  a  wink  at  all 
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to  relaye  her,  I  used  to  think  o'  nothing  on 
earth  borrin'  two  burnt  holes  in  a  red  woolen 
blanket.  Thin  she  was  that  heavy  and  cloomey 
as  weU,  that  when  she  was  ixercising  herself  by 
a  walk  np  and  down  the  long  room,  the  sthout- 
est  timbers  o'  the  ould  house  trimbled  to  the 
foundations.  Arrah,  Miss  Clarice,  but  ye  should 
have  seen  her  hair." 

**  What  color  was  it?*'  asked  Humphrey. 

"Of  all  coolors,"  answered  Marget  soberly, 
"leastways,  it  were  o'  no  particular  coolor, 
though,  I  dare  say,  it  might  have  been  pretty 
once.  But  sich  a  huge  task  as  I  had  ivery 
wake  a  clearing  out  and  claning  that  same! 
Both  me  hands  and  me  patience  were  clane 
wearied  out.  All  the  wake  long  it  were  in  soak 
aither  in  the  camfire  and  wather,  or  the  rum 
and  the  wather,  or  the  sperit  lowtion  and  the 
wather,  till  me  hands,  from  the  indless  dabbling, 
smelled  like  an  ould  gin  distillery.  But  it  had 
to  be  all  cleared  out  and  curled  ivery  Sunday." 

"  Curled?    Did  you  say  curled,  Marget?" 

"To  be  shure.  Miss  Clarice.  Her  minister 
(lined  with  her  on  Sunday,  and  she  was  aye 
dressed  in  her  best  thin." 

"  She  was  ill,  was  she  not?" 

"  Well,  for  the  matther  o'  that,  I  niver  have 
felt  clare  in  me  own  mind.  She  thought  she 
was  sick  enough,  and  that  was  quite  as  well, 
though  not  so  encouraging  like  as  if  she  had 
been.  There  were  thousands  upon  thousands 
o'  aches  o'  all  sizes,  like  a  paper  o'  Wilson's  as- 
sorted needles,  foriver  chasing  one  anither  oop 
and  down,  down  and  oop  the  whde  length  o' 
her  karkass,  an'  aich  one  o'  the  lot  to  be  over- 
taken, and  rubbed,  and  ineted  on  its  own  hook 
without  any  regard  to  all  the  rest.  Och,  what 
a  waste  o'  mustard  and  sperits,  to  say  nothing 
o'  the  big  bottles  o'  Sweet's  Infantile  Liniments. 
At  one  moment  she  were  beside  herself  wi'  the 
brain  dropsy,  an'  before  I  could  turn  me  round 
for  the  blister  to  put  under  her  ears,  she  were 
dying  o'  cholera  infeuitum." 

''0,  Marget  1" 

"  It 's  thrue.  Miss.  Only  once  did  I  express 
me  disbelief  o'  the  whole  business,  and  I  nearly 
got  dismissed  for  it  too.  It  was  me  handy  way 
o'  rubbing  and  belaboring  that  saved  me.  An' 
to  spake  the  whole  thruth,  I  made  me  apology 
for  the  sake  o*  pace,  and  it  all  blew  over.  '  Ye 
must  remimber,  misthress,'  says  I,  'that  a 
sthrong  person  like  mesel^  wi'  me  bodily  cre- 
dentials in  the  best  o'  condition,  do  n't  know  in 
the  laste  how  to  feel  for  the  like  o'  yees.'  That 
satisfied  her  intirely.  An',  indade,  she  had 
quaro  spells  coom  over  her  that  were  niver 
clearly  explained  to  me.  It  were  mostly  afther 
the  taking  o'  the  warm  cordial  in  the  evening. 


A  dedly  numbness  would  coom  craping  over  her, 
an'  though  her  tongue  nn  faster  and  faster,  it 
were  seldom  that  it  did  not  take  Peter,  the 
gardener,  and  Tony  Foote,  the  colored  confec- 
tioner over  the  way,  and  meself,  to  get  her  into 
her  bed.  It  were  a  general  wakeness  o'  the 
membranes.  So  the  docther  said.  Perhaps  he 
was  right.  Ony  how  it  were,  bhure,  not  the 
wakeness  o'  the  cordial.  But  the  most  thrying 
times  o'  all  were  whin  she  gave  herself  oop  to 
imagining  all  sorts  o'  avils  which  were  always 
to  coom,  but  did  n't.  Och,  if  they  only  hadl 
'It  were  a  complication  o'  diseases,'  said  the 
do  ther.  And  he  looked  as  wise  as  an  ould 
owl." 

"  What  doctor  was  it,  Marget?" 

"  Nobody  you  iver  saw,  masther  Humphrey; 
an'  faith,  ye  may  be  thankful  for  that.  A  silly- 
looking  chap  he  was,  pale  and  yellow,  like  he 
were  the  last  and  the  manest  o'  a  long  line  o' 
tallow  candles.  Ye  'd  not  belave  it,  honey,  an' 
I  should  tell  you  how  he  humored  the  ould 
leddy  in  all  her  whimsies,  an'  thin  pocketed  his 
dayly  fee  as  graciously  as  if  he  had  earned  it." 

"Every  doctor  does  that,  Marget,"  I  said 
soothingly.  "  They  can  't  afford  to  spend  their 
time  for  nothing,  even  if  the  sickness  be  imag- 
inary. It  is  not  their  fault  if  the  patient  is  not 
really  ill." 

"Ah,  well,  mayhap  he  were  as  good  as  an- 
ither," replied  Marget,  laying  down  her  work 
and  leaning  back  in  her  chair  to  look  at  me. 
"  I  've  no  reason  to  spake  ill  o'  them,  but  Si 
Katrine  forbid  that  whin  my  time  to  sicken  and 
die  shall  coom,  I  shall  be  pestered  all  the  way 
down  the  dark  road,  as  I  have  seen  a  minny  in 
my  time.  I  have  nursed  the  sick  for  years  and 
years  togither,  an'  it  were  pleasant  to  see  the 
life  and  the  stringth  coom  back,  but,  ochone, 
the  big  woe  it  is  to  close  the  bright,  loving  eyes 
for  the  slape  that  niver  will  waken  1  Small 
good  can  I  spake  o'  the  docthersl  They  were 
aye  and  foriver  in  the  way,  daling  out  their 
botherin'  doses  when  the  good  nourishment  were 
sorely  naded,  and  upsetting  the  whole  house 
wi'  their  meddlin'  wi'  matthers  too  high  for 
them.  Eecomminding  quiet  and  turning  all 
coompany,  as  is  proper,  out  o'  doors;  an'  thin 
blatting  away  themselves  loud  enough  to  scare 
all  the  neighboors.  As  if  a  docther's  noise  were 
not  as  disthracting  as  other  paple's  noises!" 

"  That 's  the  talk,"  said  Humphrey.  "Do  n't 
you  remember,  Clarice,  how  thundering  loud 
Dr.  Petite  Pilldrop's  voice  used  to  sound  in  my 
room?  I  used  to  wonder  why  such  a  roarer 
should  give  such  tiny  doll-baby  medicines,  and 
why  he  was  so  set  about  mamma's  keeping  me 
quiet  when  he  made  such  a  rumpus  himself. 
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Gro  ahead,  Marget,  yoa  're  the  beef  for  my 
money.    You  know  the  ropes,  I  '11  bet." 

"  O,  tt&in,  as  for  the  ropes  I  do  n't  know  what 
ye  mane.  Some  laddie's  nonsense,  I  dare  say/' 
said  Maiiget,  smiling  down  affectionately  upon 
the  bo3r's  eager  face.  "  For  the  rest  ye  will  not 
be  above  taking  counsel  o'  Marget  M'Quillin 
shure,  and  kapin  yeself  clare  o'  the  business 
whiniyer  ye  coom  to  choose  yer  thrade.  Ye  're 
no  fit  for  it.  It  would  spoil  yees  intirely.  It's 
the  illigant  head-work  ye  '11  be  called  to,  acushla; 
a  tacher  or  lawyer,  or  even  a  praste,  whin 
yer  wild  oats  are  all  sowed;  but  a  docther," 
said  Marget,  with  the  most  infinite  contempt 
expressed  by  every  feature  of  her  round,  &t 
face,  "  a  docther's  high  proxy  is  not  for  the  like 
o'  yees." 

"  I  shall  have  to  defend  the  doctors,  Marget," 
I  said.  "  My  unde  John  is  a  doctor.  There  is 
sure  very  little  hypocrisy  about  him.  He  is  a 
favorite  of  yours,  Marget,  and  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  Humphrey  become  as  good  and  use- 
ful.   There  are  rogues  in  all  professions." 

"  That  may  be,  an'  it 's  not  for  me  to  dispute 
ye.  But,  och,  it 's  sick  I  am  wi'  the  whole  set, 
wi'  their  wise  looks  and  spaaches,  which  niver 
coom  them  at  all,  savin'  by  chance  or  the  bless- 
in'  o'  the  Almighty." 

"  You  forget,  Marget,  that  you  have  n't  yet 
told  us  what  was  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Prouty." 

"Matther?  It  would  puzzle  a  brighter  one 
than  meself  to  find  out*  that  same."  Marget 
suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  check  for  some  minutes,  Humph- 
rey, all  the  while,  urging  her  to  tell  the  cause 
of  her  mirth  by  the  expressive  adjurations, 
"Let 's  see  the  mullein  I    Let  out  the  badger!" 

"  It 's  jist  nothing,  masther  Humphrey,  but 
it  came  to  me  mind  so  sudden  like.  I  '11  tell 
yees  directly  an  ye  kape  quiet.  It  was  a  late 
morning  in  Winter  an'  she  had  been  for  a  long 
hour  in  the  most  aggravatin'  temper,  calling  for 
all  sorts  o'  things  and  contint  wi'  none.  She 
had  been  slaping  twelve  hours,  snoring  away 
like  a  haunted  beer  barrel,  an'  noo  she  was  sit- 
ting in  bed  a  shaking  a  big  cordial  bottle  wi' 
niver  a  dhrap  o'  liquor  in  it.  '  An'  what  is  yer 
complaint  the  day?"  says  I,  as  mild  as  a  sheep. 
'Whathever  is  coom  o'  the  cordial?'  says  she. 
'  Ye  dhrank  it  overnight,  an'  it  plaze  ye,'  says 
I,  '  an'  it 's  a  nice  long  slape  yees  got  from  that 
same.'  '  It 's  a  lie,'  says  she,  firing  up  at  once. 
'It's  a  fine  time  o'  day,'  says  she,  'if  a  poor 
sick  cretur  is  to  be  slandered  on  account  o'  the 
medicine  she  is  oblaged  to  swallow  for  her  dis- 
tuseT  'An'  what  may  be  yer  complaint?'  I 
asked  again  as  feelingly  as  I  could,  for  me 
breath  was  gone  intirely  with  rubbing  her  over 


the  shoulders.  'Ye 're  a  quare  nurse,'  says  she. 
'Intilligent  nurses  understand  such  matters. 
They  are  not  oblaged  to  perplex  a  poor  sick 
woman  to  find  out  what  ails  her;  mayhap  ye 
are  blind.'  'St.  Ratrin  forbid!  I  knows  all 
about  ye.  It 's  yeself  that 's  in  the  dark.  It's 
the  slaping  jeopardy  ye  've  got,'  says  I,  a  rais- 
ing me  eyes  an'  me  voice  too,  and  looking  as 
solemn  as  a  black  beetle,  'an'  the  good  Lord 
above  us  all  only  knows  what  the  ind  will  be.' 
Ochone!  was  n't  she  scared  at  that?  I  had  to 
rin  all  the  way  to  Derry  Lane  to  fetch  the  doc- 
ther before  breakfast.  Three  times  before  even- 
ing did  he  coom.  One  dollar  a  time.  Will  ye 
belave  that  whin  I  told  him  at  night  that  he 
owed  his  fine  profits  to  me,  and  asked  jist  a 
thrifle  toward  the  coal  for  lame  Nancy,  he 
frothed  oop  like  a  bottle  o'  new  emptins  and 
thritened  to  tell  the  misthress?  Arrah,  the 
shallow  gossoon  that  he  was  I" 

"Is  he  living  now?" 

"  Not  he."  Marget  was  back  on  her  favorite 
theme  now  and  unconsciously  straightened  her- 
self up  to  reply.  "  Not  he,  masther  Humphrey. 
He  was  too  mane  to  grow  ould.  He  was  the 
kind  o'  goods  that  spile  in  a  thunder-shower. 
The  misthress  said  he  died  o'  study  an'  think- 
in'.  But  bless  you,  darlin',  there  niver  was  a 
bigger  lie.  Thinkin',  indade !  Mayhap  a  sthray 
thought  belonging  to  anither  head  got  crossways 
in  his  skull  and  carried  him  off." 

"Never  mind  the  doctor,  Marget.  Tell  us 
what  was  really  the  matter  with  old  Mrs. 
Prouty." 

"  O,  thin,  it  passes  me  powers  intirely  to  do 
that.  It  were  eight  months,  barrin'  a  fortnight, 
that  I  nursed  her,  an'  all  the  disases  as  iver 
were  known,  to  spake  nothing  o'  thousands  as 
niver  was  or  could  be,  were  gone  through  and 
docthered  as  regular  as  a  catechism.  Nothing 
came  amiss,  an'  she  were  perpetooally  dying  of 
aich,  besides  raally  and  thruly  ating  herself  into 
a  popplexy.  There  were  a  good  many  sick  wi* 
the  throat  ail  aboot  the  ind  o'  the  Winter, 
mostly  the  children,  and  soom  died,  but  we 
managed  to  kape  her  from  hearing  of  it  till  it 
was  all  over.  Small  difference  it  made.  She 
had  it  all  the  same,  an'  were  as  cross  and  cranky 
as  a  crab  before  boiling,  because  she  were  chated 
out  o'  the  chance  o'  having  it  in  the  season. 
The  whole  house  were  filled  with  the  sirups  an' 
gargles.  Sich  chokin'  and  sthranglin'  as  we 
were  thrated  to!  We  had  been  torminted  wi' 
rats  all  Winter,  but  the  bastes  were  oop  and 
off  now.  Ivery  morning  came  the  little  docther 
in  with  a  bit  o'  sponge  tied  to  a  stick  and  daned 
out  what  he  called  the  ossepopagus.  At  last 
her  throat  was  sore  in  right  aimest,  and  too 
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tinder  to  work  upon,  so  she  stopped  both  the 
worriting  and  the  docthering  till  it  got  well, 
and  thin  started  off  on  a  bran  new  taok  wi'  a 
digestion  o'  the  brain." 

"Congestion,  you  mean,  Marget,"  corrected 
the  eager  boy-listener. 

"Niver  you  mind,  it's  the  same  thing.  I 
must  tell  ye  about  Miss  Phebe.  She  was  a 
poor  maiden  leddy,  an'  she  lived  in  that  long, 
red  house  beyond  Kilnock's  store.  There  are 
five  families  in  it  now." 

"  Irish,  of  course." 

"  I  do  n't  know  that."  Marget's  voice  had  a 
sharp  key  as  she  took  in  the  implied  slur  upon 
her  country-folks.  "  It 's  French  they  may  be 
for  aught  I  know,  or  Americans  aither.  There's 
plenty  o'  both  who  like  living  in  hapes.  But  I 
were  tellin  yees  o'  Miss  Phebe.  She  lived  there 
alone.  She  was  ould  and  poor,  and  me  misthress 
had  paid  her  beforehand  to  come  to  her  house 
whin  naded  and  dress  her  for  the  grave.  As  if 
any  body  who  knowed  her  would  n't  have  been 
glad  o'  the  job  without  pay.  An'  she  had  died 
at  once  the  pay  had  been  all  right,  but  with 
ivery  new  disase  the  ould  leddy  was  shuro  that 
the  ind  had  coom,  and  poor  Miss  Phebe  was 
kept  continooally  wiggling  back  and  forth  till 
she  pined  away  like  a  Spring  robin.  Through 
the  bitter  cowld  storms  and  the  dape  snows  she 
must  coom,  no  matther  if  she  were  sick  or  well, 
she  must  be  there  to  begin  her  work  whiniver 
the  breath  should  lave  the  ould  leddy's  body.  I 
mind  me  well  o'  the  last  time  she  came.  It 
was  a  raw  evening  in  March,  very  much  like 
this,  barrin'  there  were  an  icy  sleet  in  room  o' 
the  rain,  and  we  all  stood  aboot  the  bed  and 
waited  and  waited  for  the  dying,  till  we  lost  all 
manner  o'  patience.  It  was  all  of  no  use,  and 
Miss  Phebe,  poor  sowl,  sat  down  at  last  in  the 
back  kitchen  and  cried  like  a  baby.  She  were 
clane  discouraged,  and  the  cowld  had  sthruck  to 
her  very  marrow.  I  thried  me  best  to  spake 
coomfortably  to  her,  and  I  made  her  a  hot  dish 
o'  sage  tea  and  cordial  to  warm  up  her  feelings, 
but  she  nIVer  brightened  at  all.  'If  she  only 
naded  me  services  whin  I  coom,'  she  tould  us 
between  her  sobs,  'I  wovld  n't  mind  the  throuble 
o'  cooming,  or  the  cowld,  or  the  long  walk  in 
the  dark.'  Poor  thing  1  She  broke  down  again 
and  was  so  low-spirited  that  no  one  could  help 
pitying  her.  Well,  Miss  Phebe  niver  got  over 
it.  She  began  to  sink  from  that  hour,  and  be- 
fore the  month  were  out  she  were  laid  out  her- 
self. An'  will  ye  belave  that  the  misthress  has 
had  a  sore  grudge  aginst  her  for  tin  long  years 
for  not  waiting  to  erm  the  money?" 

"  Mrs.  Prouty  must  know,  Marget,  that  old 
Phebe  was  not  to  blame." 


"  0,  thin,  she  is  that  onrasonable  that  it  is 
small  matther  what  ^e  knows.  '  It 's  down- 
right ohatingl'  says  the  ould  leddy;  'it  was  t^e 
least  she  could  do,'  says  she,  'afther  spending 
the  money,  to  kape  to  her  bargain.  It 's  little 
the  honor  as  is  left  in  the  world  whin  sich 
thieving  can  go  on  without  hindrance.' " 

"Did  you  cook  for  her,  Marget?"  asked 
Humphrey.  "Tell  us  what  sort  o'  nice  dishes 
you  got  up,"  and  the  boy  smacked  his  lips  with 
all  the  oonvalesoent's  keen  appreciation  of  dain- 
ties. 

"  No,  masther  Humphrey,  I  was  her  nurse. 
She  had  a  prime  cook  besides.  An'  0,  Miss 
Clarice,  mavoumeen,  ye  should  have  seen  her 
ate.  The  best  in  the  land  was  cooked  for  her 
table.  Och,  the  rich  gravies  and  sauces,  the 
jellies  and  relishes  I  It  made  one's  mouth  wa- 
ther  to  look  at  them.  But  we  had  pace  while 
she  were  ating,  an'  ye  may  be  shure  we  prized 
that  same.  It  was  the  only  rest  to  be  got  the 
day,  the  three  hours  at  breakiast,  dinner,  and 
tea,  an'  the  two  hours  spent  at  her  luncheon." 

"  Five  hours  of  eating  1"  exclaimed  Humph- 
rey. "  And  such  rare  goodies  too  1  I  say,  Clar- 
ice, did  n't  the  old  coon  go  it?" 

"It  scared  me  wits  out  intirely,"  pursued 
Margeti  "  To  see  her  sit  there  day  afther  day, 
first  a  scolding,  thin  ating  and  dhrinkin',  till 
night  and  tl|^  big  cordial  cune  on  thegither! 
And  ivery  Sunday  the  minister  came,  and  afther 
the  dinner  were  over  rade  out  in  the  solomnest 
o'  all  voices  the  prayers  for  the  sick  an'  the 
dying.  How  the  misthress  praised  the  quare 
tones!  Intoning,  she  called  it,  but  it  were  rig- 
elar  lamb-bass  to  my  thinking." 

"  It  was  fun  to  live  there,  Marget." 

"  Arrah,  me  eyes' could  n't  see  it  thin.  It 's 
the  remimbrance,  laddie,  that  has  the  fun  for  ye. 
It  would  thry  a  saint's  temper  into  scraps  to 
go  through  it  all,  but  the  pay  were  good  and 
shure,  an'  wi'  a  little  discretion  o'  me  own  I 
might  have  been  staying  there  till  now.  It  *s 
worse  places  I  've  seen  since  and  no  pay  at  all, 
at  all." 

"  How  came  you  to  leave?"  I  asked. 

"  Faith,  Miss  Clarice,  it  all  coom  o'  a  ride  she 
took.  The  little  docther  ordered  it.  '  Suppose 
we  lave  all  the  physic  for  a  wake  or  so,'  says 
he,  '  and  thry  ixercise  in  the  open  air.'  *  You 
can't  be  maning  the  cordial,'  says  she.  'Of 
coorse  not,  kape  on  wi'  that,  though  ye  may 
take  less  if  ye  plaze.  Ye  must  be  your  own 
judge  of  that,'  says  he.  *  Take  jist  enough  to 
kape  ye  coomfw-table.'  'Ye  are  shure  I  can 
bear  the  ride,  docther?  It 's  tremenduous  wake 
I  am,'  says  she,  '  an'  this  riding  looks  resky.' 
'  You  must  be  certain  to  get  an  asy  carriage 
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and  a  carefbl  driver/  says  he, '  and  not  ride  too 
fai  at  first  Mr.  Avery's  close  carriage  will  be 
jist  the  thing.'  I  was  iver  the  errand-mnner 
as  well  as  the  nurse,  so  it  fell  to  me  lot  to  spake 
for  the  carriage.  I  was  not  always  in  those 
days  in  the  most  angel  timper,  and  all  through 
the  moraing  she  had  been  that  cross  an'  aggra- 
vatin'  as  I  could  willingly  have  stepped  into 
Miss  Phebe's  dead  shoes  and  dressed  her  for  the 
grave  meself,  had  it  seemed  expedient.  Och,  I 
can  give  ye  no  idea  o'  her,  not  the  laste.  I  had 
rubbed  her  fat  limbs  upward  to  sind  a  glow  to 
the  heart — downward  to  warm  the  big  feet — 
crossways,  and  sideways,  and  backward,  and 
forward,  to  get  oop  a  circulation  all  over,  an' 
all  the  time  she  were  ating  her  break£eist,  barrin' 
the  pauses  for  scolding  and  for  swallowing  all 
the  bit  pills  and  last  dhrops  of  the  doses  on 
hand.  A  matther  o'  economy,  she  toid,  whin 
physic  were  so  costly.  I  bit  me  tongue  to  kape 
it  quiet,  and  thought  were  it  a  savin'  too,  the 
stuffin'  wi'  cold  ham  and  vegetables,  the  hot- 
buttered  toast,  and  biled  eggs,  and  warm 
niggers" — 

"  Niggers  1"  I  interrupted  in  astonishment. 
"O,  Marget,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Thrue  for  ye.  Miss  Clarice  I  It  were  a  sort 
o'  spiced  wine  wi'  lemon  and  sugar  in  it,  an' 
iliigant  dhrink  worth  the  taking." 

"Ah,  I  understand;  you  mean  negus." 

"To  be  shure.  An'  did  n't  I  say  that  same? 
Now,  Miss  Clarice,  dear,  ye  must  not  break  in 
upon  me  story.    It  bothers  me  intirely." 

"  I  am  sorry,  Maiget;  I  will  not  again.  Go 
on,  if  you  please." 

"  What  noo  was  I  tellin'  ye?" 

"  About  old  Mrs.  Prouty's  driving  out  for  her 
health." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  mind  it  noo.  Well,  thin,  I  wint 
down  to  the  stable  a  thrifle  riled  in  me  mind, 
as  was  but  nateral.  She  called  me  back  twice 
before  I  had  passed  the  garden  gate;  once  to 
syringe  her  two  ears  wi'  the  bay  wather,  and 
a^in  to  bid  me  hurry,  for  she  were  dying  fast 
and  the  bluid  were  settUn'  under  her  nails.  But 
I  got  clare  at  last  an'  wint  on  me  errand  wi' 
such  speed  that  the  neighboors  all  jm  to  the 
windows  to  look  and  to  call  afther  me,  but  it 
was  no  time  for  gossip,  so  I  put  me  fingers  in 
me  ears  an'  spake  niver  a  word  at  all  till  I 
reached  the  livery  stable.  Mr.  Avery  kept  it 
thin.  Not  Joe  Avery,  who  kapes  it  noo;  it 
was  his  father.  He  is  dead  now,  poor  sowl; 
bat  it  was  himself  who  injoyed  the  fine  jokes 
thin.  'I  want  a  horse  and  carriage  for  the  mis- 
threes.'  'Ah,  it's  the  hearse 'yees  wanting/ 
says  he,  '  poor  Mrs.  Prouty  1  So  she 's  gone  at 
laatr    'No,  indade;  more  's  the  pity/  says  I. 


'It's  the  docther  has  ordered  the  ixercise  for 
her.    Have  ye  got  iver  a  close  wagon  wi'  plinty 
o'  that  same   aboot  it?*    'There  's  the  new 
coach,'  says  he;  'the  onasiest-going  thing  that 
iver  was.    She  could  n't  ride  in  that.    It 's  the 
asy  springs  that  best  suit  the  invalid.'    '  May- 
hap, but  the  docther  ordered  the  ixercise.    She 
is  that  heavy,  too,  that  she  will  bring  the 
sthoutest  springs  to  their  rason  before  the  drive 
is  over.    Ye  may  sind  the  new  coach.'    'And 
where  shall  I  take  the  old  lady?    I  have  plinty 
o'  lezure  this  morning;  I  will  drive  wherever 
she  plazes.'    '  Arrah,  but  ye  must  n't  do  that. 
It 's  the  docther  has  the  sole  charge  o'  her,  and 
it 's  ixerdse  for  the  twenty-four  hours  she  is  to 
get.    It 's  the  fine  shaking  oop  she  is  nading,' 
says  I.    'Ye  must  drive  clare  to  the  ind  o' 
Stone  Hollow  and  back  agin  without  stoppin'. 
She  will  scraach  soom  o'  coorse,  but  ye  're  not 
to  mind  that.    The  more  good  it  will  do  her  to 
get  the  fresh  air  into  her  lungs.'    Mr.  Avery 
sat  down  on  the  pole  o'  the  new  coach  and 
laughed  as  if  he  had  been  threated  to  the  best 
joke  in  Ameriky.    '  TeU  the  docther  I  '11  see  to 
it,'  says  he,  '  but  he  must  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility.'   '  Of  coorse,'  says  I.    '  Will  she  go  at 
once?'    'Directly  I  get  home.'    'An'   will  I 
nade  four  horses,  or  shall  I  go  twice  wi'  two 
and  take  half  o'  her  at  a  time?*    'Whichiver 
ye  plaze,'  says  I.   It  were  a  long  job  and  a  hard 
one,  ye  may  depind  on  that,  to  get  the  misthress 
fairly  started    She  had  not  been  out  of  the 
door  for  a  year,  and  I  raally  pitied  her  whin  I 
found  how  httle  coorage  she  had.    Will  ye  be- 
lave  that  I  was  oblag^  to  go  with  her  at  last, 
and  that  without  a  chance  to  conthradict  me 
orders  to  the  driver?    Ye  may  laugh  if  you 
will,  masther  Humphrey,  but  I  'U  niver  forgit 
that  ride.    It  was  a  shaking  oop  indade.    I 
scramed  as  loud  as  the  misthress  herself,  an' 
the  driver  whistled  and  drove  on  the  fasther. 
But  whin  we  got  home  and  the  docther  were 
fetched,  and  Mr.  Avery  were  inquired  of,  it 
were  stirring  times  wi'  us  all  for  a  ssson.    I 
were  so  lamed  wi'  the  jolting  that  n^to- power  to 
defend  meself  were  quite  gone,  bu.t"  the  mis- 
thress strode  up  and  down  the  house  like  a 
mad  baste.    She  has  been  better  in  health  iver 
since,  but  she  will  niver  forgive  me  for  all  that. 
Of  coorse  I  was  dismissed  without  warning  or 
recommend  aither,  and  this  is  how  I  came  to 
lave  ould  Mrs.  Prouty." 


Hs  that  doth  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his 
friend,  bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their 
hearts  together. — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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THE  OEHUB  AWD  OHARAOTBB  of  OHBIBfOPHEB 
lOBTE-FBOF.  JOHl  WILSOX. 


BT  S.   ADAMS  LIS. 


NO  man  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  literature  of  the  age  than  Prof.  John 
Wilson.  No  man  has  arrived  at  such  a  brilliant 
literary  hight,  and  occupied  such  high  and  hon- 
orable positions,  about  whom,  among  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  in  our  country,  so  little  is 
known. 

John  Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1785.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  village  that  has  produced  more  dis- 
tinguished men.  Here  was  bom  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  greatest  of  European  omithologists. 
In  this  little  town  of  weavers  was  bom  that 
sweet  and  tender  lyrical  poet,  Robert  Tannahill. 
This  place  was  the  home  of  William  Mother- 
well, the  author  of  Jeannie  Morrison,  the  most 
sentimental  and  pathetic  lyric  that  was  ever 
penned.  At  an  early  age  Wilson  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  M' In  tire,  a  clergyman  of 
high  character,  who  resided  at  Glenorchy,  in 
the  Highlands.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  very 
school,  amid  the  beautiful  and  romantic  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  that  he  received  those  "  first 
impressions,"  which  in  after  life  contributed  so 
much  to  his  vast  knowledge  of  nature.  It  was 
there  his  soul  first  expanded  with  joy,  when  he 
beheld  the  blue  summits  of  distant  mountains 
uplifted  against  an  evening  sky,  and  learned  to 
gaze  with  delight  upon  the  golden  splendors  of 
the  sinking  sun.  It  was  there  he  first  wandered 
alone  through  the  flowery  glens  and  over  the 
heather  hills,  and  caught  an  inspiration  from 
every  object  that  met  his  youthful  eyes.  It 
was  there  he  first  sought  the  mossy  bank  of 
some  beautiful  loch,  resting,  like  a  huge  mirror, 
in  the  mountain  gorge,  and  watched  with  en- 
thusiasm every  snowy  wing  that  flitted  by,  and 
admired  every  wavelet  that  broke  in  sparkling 
spray  at  his  feet;  and  it  was  there  that  he 
taught  himself  to  kneel  at  Nature's  shrine,  and 
to  acknowledge  that 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

From  Glenorchy  Wilson  was  removed  to 
Glasgow,  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
Magdalen  College  as  a  gentleman -commoner. 
When  Wilson  departed  from  Oxford  a  cotempo- 
rary  said  of  him,  "When  he  left  us  Oxford 
seemed  as  if  a  shadow  had  fallen  upon  its  beau- 
ty." Between  1809  and  1812  he  married  an 
English  heire^,  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. Instead  of  spending  the  honey- 
moon amid  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations 


of  Mends,  he  journeyed  with  his  bride  on  fool 
over  the  whole  of  ScQtland.  This  was  a  most 
fortunate  match — ^the  union  of  the  eagle  to  the 
dove.  From  1812  to  1817  he  passed  his  time 
at  EUeray,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Windermere.  Up  to  this  time  Wilson 
had  published  two  poems — one  upon  the  death 
of  James  Grahame,  another  entitled  the  Isle  of 
Palms,  and  these  had  given  him  considerable 
reputation.  His  name  was  now  favorably 
known  throughout  England  and  Scotiand;  but 
the  arena  was  just  beginning  to  be  opened,  in 
which  he  was  to  display  the  power  of  his  mighty 
genius.  He  came  before  the  public  at  a  time 
when  nothing  but  the  greatest  energies  and 
noblest  powers  could  gain  an  audience. 

Young,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  Wikon  en- 
tered the  arena,  while  around  him  were  tower- 
ing aloft  intellectual  giants,  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend.  From  Italy  came  in  mournful  md- 
ody  the  strains  of  Lord  Byron.  Robert  Soutiiey 
was  in  his  gala-time.  De  Quincey  was  prepar- 
ing his  "Opium  Eater,"  and  Macaulay  was 
maturing  those  splendid  essays  upon  Milton  and 
MachiaveUi.  John  Wilson  Groker  was  in  the 
ranks.  Wm.  Wordsworth  had  already  achieved 
a  name.  Thomas  Moore  was  already  pouring 
forth  his  "  melting  murmurs,"  and 

"  Had  Coleridge,  the  myBtical  Lacon, 
Who  out-cants  wild  Kant,  and  out-&aeon«  Bacon, 
The  vain,  self- tormenting,  and  eloquent  railer, 
Who  out  of  hie  tropes,  jerriet  Jeremy  Taylor," 

claimed  his  share  of  attention.  In  Scotland 
the  shepherd,  James  Hogg,  was  pasturing  his 
flock,  and  wrapped  in  his  humble  plaid  was 
drinking  inspiration  from  the  twinkling  stars 
that  nightly  kissed  the  waves  of  Loch  Lomond 
and  rested  upon  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis.  Dr. 
Maginn  was  sharpening  his  blade  for  the  con- 
flict. Lockhart  was  dreaming  over  "  Peter  and 
his  Kinsfolk."  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  then  the 
grecU  unknoton,  and  Francis  Jeflrey  was  the 
terror  of  the  North. 

About  this  time — 1820 — Wilson  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the 
Universiti^  of  Edinburgh.  As  a  lecturer  few 
men  ranked  higher  than  Wilson.  His  lan- 
guage was  fine  and  his  imagination  brilliant. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  him  describe  his 
oratory  as  overwhelming.  At  one  moment  hia 
voice  was  as  soft  as  the  low  murmuring  iEoHan, 
or  the  gentle  whisperings  of  the  zephyrs  at 
eventide;  at  the  next  it  was  like  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  clarion,  or  the  roar  of  the  tempest  in  it« 
might.  At  one  moment  his  eloquence  was  like 
the  quivering  lightning  upon  the  Summer  even- 
ing cloud;  at  the  next  it  burst  forth  like  a  red 
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flashing  meteor,  leaving  his  auditory  bathed  in 
a  flood  of  indescribable  glory.  He  had  many 
and  many  a  time  slept  upon  the  "  starry  hills/' 
and  with  what  beauty  could  he  clothe  them! 
Often  had  he  chased  the  red  deer  over  the 
mountains,  and  with  what  vividness  could  he 
paint  their  towering  summits  from  memory, 
softened  by  love  and  brightened  by  the  magic 
touch  of  genius !  The  gleaming  lakes,  th^  spark- 
ling streams,  the  glowing  skies,  the  heather 
hills,  the  flowers,  and  trees,  and  "all  things 
that  be,"  found  a  place  in  his  capacious  mind. 

The  students  at  the  University  almost  wor- 
shiped him,  eager  to  catch  every  word  that  fell 
firom  his  lips.  As  he  grew  interested  in  his 
theme,  he  could  make  them  roar  with  laughter, 
bum  with  indignation,  or  weep  with  pity. 
Wilson  lost  his  wife.  He  met  his  class  in  the 
lecture-room.  His  subject  was  memory.  It 
was  a  theme  he  loved.  He  visited  the  "  farthest- 
back  hour"  of  his  life,  and  lingered  with  de- 
light amid  the  scenes  and  hallowed  associations 
of  his  boyhood.  In  imagination  he  was  once 
more  romping  in  glee  over  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Glenorchy,  or  was  seated  by  the  sparkling 
streams  of  the  Lowlands,  or  was  listening  to 
the  twitter  of  swallows  or  the  songs  of  the 
nightingale,  or  was  journeying  through 

"  The  glens, 
And  on  the  monntains,  by  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
And  throagh  the  hash  of  the  primeval  woods." 

The  bright  hours  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon 
him.  With  enthusiasm  he  portrayed  his  first 
love;  with  vivid  language  he  painted  the  first 
years  of  his  wedded  life,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
the  melancholy  state  of  a  bereaved  husband,  he 
could  go  no  further;  he  leaned  his  face  upon 
his  desk  and  wept  as  if  his  heart  was  broken. 
When  he  arose  the  students  greeted  him  with 
deafening  shouts  and  applause. 

We  now  propose  to  speak  of  Christopher 
North  as  a  critic.  In  him  true  merit  ever  found 
a  faithful  friend;  but,  alas,  for  the  charlatan 
that  fell  in  his  way  I  Upon  such  he  had  no 
mercy.  A  word  from  him  argued  immediate 
Bucoess,  while  one  stroke  from  hu  lash  was 
almost  certain  literary  death.  Wilson  was  too 
much  of  a  Scotchman  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
pnxpose  to  be  a  strictly-impartial  critic.  He 
loved  England,  but  he  adored  Scotland.  To 
him  the  far-fiomed  Italian  skies  were  not  fiEdrer 
than  Scotia's.  In  criticising  our  own  Dana,  or 
Willis,  or  Halleck,  for  instance,  he  was  candid^ 
liberal,  courteous,  and  generous;  but  hear  how 
he  speaks  of  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  Shepherd:" 
"  The  Queen's  Wake  is  a  garland  of  fair  forest 
trees  bound  with  a  band  of  rushes  from  the 


moor.  The  airy  beiAgs  that  to  the  soul  of 
Bums  seemed  cold,  bloodless,  and  unattractive, 
rise  up  lovely  in  their  silent  domains,  before 
the  dreamy  fancy  of  the  tender-hearted  shep- 
herd. The  still  green  beauty  of  the  pastoral 
hills  and  vales  where  he  passed  aU  his  days, 
inspired  him  with  ever-brooding  visions  of 
fairy -land,  till,  as  he  lay  musing  on  the  brae, 
the  world  of  shadows  seemed,  in  the  clear  depths, 
a  softened  reflection  of  real  life,  like  the  hills 
and  heavens  of  his  native  lake.  When  he 
speaks  of  fairy-land  his  language  becomes  aerial 
as  the  very  voice  of  the  fairy  people,  serenest 
images  rise  up  with  the  music  of  the  verse, 
and  we  almost  believe  in  the  being  of  those  un- 
localized  vales  of  peace,  and  of  which  he  sings 
like  a  native  minstrel." 

Wilson's  first  prose  work  was  "The  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life."  If  he  had  writ- 
ten no  other  book,  this  one  would  have  fixed 
his  fame.  It  is  a  prose  poem,  breathing  forth 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  elevated  strain  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  great  mind;  and 
painting  scenes  which  awakened  a  sympathy  in 
the  breasts  of  the  humble  as  well  as  in  the 
hearts  of  the  high-bom.  The  "Lily  of  Liddes- 
dale"  is  a  story  fraught  with  the  finest' feelings 
of  our  humanity.  It  glows  with  all  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  a  refined  and  brilliant  imagination; 
it  touches  all  the  tenderest  chords  which  bind 
man  to  man;  and  the  whole  work  proves  that 
those  lonely  wanderings  into  the  deep  solitudes 
of  forests,  upon  the  lofty  mountains,  through 
the  quiet  glens,  amid  the  flowery  braes,  beside 
the  flowing  streams,  by  the  banks  of  gleaming 
lakes,  had  been  for  high  and  holy  purposes. 

The  "Lights  and  Shadows"  is  a  book  of 
sparkling  pearls.  It  is  made  up  of  short  stories 
of  the  sufferings  and  joys  of  the  humble.  None 
but  a  man  whose  heart  was  full  of  sympathy 
and  love  for  his  fellow-man  could  have  written 
it.  Thousands  of  the  lowly  shepherds,  like 
Nerval's  father,  upon  the  sunny  hills,  read  this 
work,  and  wept  over  the  pathetic  story  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  wrongs.  Lovely  lassies 
pored  over  it  at  night  beside  the  cheerful 
ingle-nook,  when  the  wintery  winds  were  howl- 
ing fiercely,  and  the  snow-flakes  were  rounding 
each  "  hillock  into  a  crystal  dome."  In  it  they 
saw  their  own  beautiful  nature  and  forms  re- 
flected. In  it  they  felt  a  powerful  fascination, 
because  it  portrayed  their  own  hearts,  and  drew 
a  picture  of  what  they  knew  to  be  real,  because 
those  scenes  existed  around  them  every-where. 

"The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay"  appeared 
in  March,  1823.  This  is  the  best  of  Wilson's 
stories.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  tale  of  a 
maiden  who  suffered  almost  every  conceivable 
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misfortune  that  could  possibly  beCedl  a  poor,  frail 
girl.  Some  one  bas  said  that  "Beatrice  Cenci" 
is  one  of  the  saddest  stories  ever  written.  The 
author  of  that  assertion  either  forgot  or  was 
ignorant  of  "The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay." 
This  is  the  most  pathetic  story  ever  penned. 
Like  all  of  Wilson's  stories,  it  teaches  a  lesson 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  is  mingled  with  a 
deep  sadness  that  sometimes  becomes  oppress- 
ive. 

We  sometimes  hear  persons  condemning  in 
the  most  reckless  manner  all  novels  as  full  of 
corruption  and  ruin;  but  Margaret  Lyndsay 
will  accomplish  more  in  the  great  battle  for 
morality,  virtue,  and  religion  than  a  thousand 
didactic  essays  will  do.  What  man  or  wo- 
man— it  matters  not  how  hardened — who  has 
perused  the  story  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  has  not 
arisen  from  the  work  a  purer,  better,  holier 
man  or  woman !  Margaret  was  an  angel  in  the 
form  of  a  woman.  She  is  so  delicate,  so  pure 
and  angelic,  that  we  can  not,  if  we  would,  for- 
get her  goodness,  her  perseverance,  and  her 
piety.  Misfortunes,  enemies,  griefis,  and  suffer- 
ings were  her  companions  through  life;  but  her 
purity,  her  virtue,  her  meekness,  and  her  sweet 
Christian  disposition  bore  her  triumphantly 
through  every  scene  of  sadness,  smoothed  the 
pillow  of  death,  and  elevated  her  to  those  bliss- 
ful mansions  above.  Her  life  is  ^a  beautiful 
emblem — sweetly  embalmed — of  allthat  is  pure 
and  noble  in  woman.  Through  all  her  afflic- 
tions she  saw  by  faith  a  realm  where  "the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest,"  and  her  death  was  like  the  folding  of 
a  beautiful  flower  at  eventide.  As  long  as  there 
are  those  who  love  the  true  and  beautiful,  the 
power  of  religion,  the  brilliancy  of  morning, 
the  calm  hush  of  evening,  and  the  quiet  Sab- 
bath day,  so  long  will  Margaret  Lyndsay  exert 
a  beneficial  influence  over  the  heart  of  man  and 
be  remembered  with  delight. 

In  1842  the  most  brilliant  of  those  essays 
that  had  charmed  thousands  of  the  readers  of 
Blaokwood'q  Magazine,  were  collected  into  a 
volume  entitled  the  "  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North."  Here  Wilson  is  in  his  native  element. 
In  these  articles  he  appears  in  the  full  strength 
of  his  genius,  and  displays  a  power  of  analysis, 
a  beauty  of  diction,  and  a  world  of  wealth  that 
is  wonderful.  "  An  Hour's  Talk  About  Poetry  " 
is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  criticism  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  a  sparkling  gem  in  the 
literature  of  the  age. 

For  thirty  years  Christopher  North  was  editor 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  during  thirteen 
years  of  this  time  appeared  that  brilliant  and 
dazzling  series  of  articles  entitled  Noctes  Am- 


brosianas.  They  are  critical,  biographical,  his- 
torical, comical,  poetical,  and  tragical  Amid 
such  a  profusion  of  pearls  and  diamonds  the 
reader  never  grows  weary.  This  page  glitters 
with  dew-drops,  that  one  with  brilliant  pearls; 
iihis  one  dazzles  us  with  a  magnificent  array  of 
gems,  that  one  overcomes  us  with  its  goigeous 
glories. 

To  pronounce  the  work  a  noble  production  is 
feeble  praise.  It  is  a  garden  blooming  with 
blushing  roses — a  splendid  panorama  represent- 
ing scenes  of  greatness  and  grandeur.  Abound- 
ing in  philosophy,  metaphysics,  politics,  poetry, 
wit,  humor,  pathos,  and  criticism,  the  Noctes 
present  to  the  reader  a  "  feast  of  fat  things." 
If  you  love  the  morning,  dewy  and  rosy,  or  the 
forest,  grand  and  glorious;  if  you  delight  in 
gazing  up  into  the  "beautiful  light  of  the 
boundless  blue,"  trembling  with  light;  or  in 
viewing  the  soft  and  mellow  twilight;  if  you 
admire  the  night 

"Stringing  the  stars  at  random  round  her  head 
Like  a  pearl  net-work," 

or  the  snow-mantled  mountains,  you  can  not 
fail  to  be  gratified.  All  that  a  refined  taste 
can  claim — that  an  extensive  reading  can  com- 
mand— that  a  brilliant  imagination  can  offer — 
that  a  glowing  fancy  can  portray — ^that  a  poet's 
soul  can  breathe,  may  here  be  found. 

When  once  fairly  within  the  influence  of  the 
Blv^  Parlor  or  Bttchanan  Lodge,  we  can  not 
tear  ourselves  away.  We  become  charmed — 
fascinated.  We  feel  and  know  that  we  are  be- 
neath the  magic  of  a  potent  mind.  We  revel 
in  a  new  and  beautiful  world,  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  our  joy  and  admiration  exclaim, 

"  Ne'er  was  such  an  Eden  given 
To  houri  of  an  Eastern  heaven." 

Beneath  his  powerful  pen  a  new  creation  springs 
into  existence;  a  creation  not  tangible  but  ethe- 
real and  heavenly,  because  of  the  mind.  We 
hear  the  low  but  distinct  murmur  of  streams, 
quietly  flowing  through  beauteous  and  peaceful 
vales.  Ever  and  anon  we  view,  through  the 
vista  of  gr«id  old  forest«,  the  broad  and  ma- 
jestic river,  gleaming,  like  burnished  silver,  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  We  listen,  while  a 
pleasing  sadness  steals  silently  through  our 
hearts,  to  the  songs  of  birds.  We  inhale  the 
rich  aroma  of  a  thousand  sweet  flowers.  We 
watch  with  delight  the  heavens,  now  overcast 
with  the  thunder-cloud,  now  glowing  with  splen- 
dor, and  now  sparkling  with  a  myriad  of  stars. 
We  behold  mountains  whose  blue  summits  are 
indices  to  a  land  of  eternal  repose,  and  we  listen 
to  the  hum  of  many,  many  voices — ^not  in  anger. 
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but  in  love  and  thanksgiving,  swelling  np  to- 
ward the  throne  of  Him  who  dwells  in  light, 
above  the  mountains,  above  the  clouds,  and 
above  the  stars.  Wilson,  in  the  Noctes,  has 
confined  himself  to  no  particular  subjects,  but 
with  a  master's  might  wrote  of 

"  Wood,  wold,  sea,  city,  field,  solitude, 
And  crowds  and  streets,  and  man  where'er  he  was, 
And  the  blue  eye  of  God,  which  is  above  us." 

Bnlwer  declared  that  there  was  enough  poetry 
in  Bailey's  Festus  to  set  up  a  thousand  poets; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Noctes.  Ages  will 
pass  away  before  we  will  see  the  counterpart 
of  John  Wilson.  In  body  and  mind  he  was  a 
perfect  man.  In  this  work  you  will  meet  with 
"philosophy  as  deep  as  the  Stagyrite's,  wit  as 
lively  as  Sheridan's,  pathos  as  tearful  as  Scott's, 
wide  as  Byron's,  and  sociality  as  genial  as  that 
of  Captain  Morris.  It  seemed  that  he  could  play 
upon  every  instrument  in  the  vast  orchestra  of 
thought."  His  labors  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, and  his  name  will  descend  to  posterity 
an  inheritance  which  will  gladden,  beautify,  and 
adorn  the  literature  of  every  age.  He  stands 
side  by  side  with  Scott,  and  Bums,  and  AUan 
Cunningham.  By  his  genius  he  has  hallowed 
every  flowery  glen  and  green  savanna,  and  has 
hong  a  halo  of  beauty  about  those  "  soft,  silent 
hills,"  which  will  never  more  grow  dim.  Com- 
bining such  extraordinary  characteristics,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  remarkable  union,  the 
"eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  man."  With  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  tiger  he  combined  the  generosity 
of  the  lion,  and  to  the  daring  of  the  eagle  he 
united  all  that  is  great  in  man.  Like  a  giant 
he  walked  the  earth,  but  he  left  upon  it  the 
impress  of  an  angel.  Like  the  nightingale,  he 
could  fill  the  air  with  the  sweetest  melody,  or, 
like  the  bold  condor,  could  bathe  his  broad  pin- 
ions in  the  pure  light  of  the  upper  sky.  Through 
many  difficulties  he  rose  upon  the  literary  world, 
rushed  onward  to  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and 
like  the  setting  sun,  sank  behind  the  western 
hills,  amid  the  splendors  which  his  own  great- 
ness had  created.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1854,  he 
departed  this  life, 

"  Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
Aboat  him,  and  lias  down  to  pleasant  dreanks." 


thehyalid. 


BlSVilBW  OF  TOUTS. 


The  retrospect  of  youth  is  too  often  like  vis- 
iting the  grave  of  a  friend  whom  we  had  in- 
jured, and  are  precladed  by  his  death  from  the 
possibility  of  making  reparation. — Landon, 


BT   STS^BBir  a.    WaiOBT. 


I  X50W  that  all  is  bright  abroad, 

I  feel  the  sweet,  reviving  air; 
I  hear  the  children  shont  aloud, 

I  see  the  sunshine  every- where; 
And  over  all  the  arch  of  bine 
Bends  down  to  kiss  the  earth  anew. 

^  From  open  windows  here  I  look 

Adown  the  meadow's  gentle  slope ; 
I  hear  the  mnrmnr  of  the  brook, 

I  see  the  sweet  flowers  springing  up; 
The  yonng  grass  pushing  through  the  mold. 
And  buttercups  with  hearts  of  gold. 

Anon  the  breese,  with  odorous  wings. 
Steals  in  upon  my  dreamy  mood. 

And  for  myself  expressly  brings 
Bo  sweet  a  message  from  the  wood  1 

And  faintly  'mid  the  orchard  trees, 

I  hear  the  hum  of  honey-bees. 

But  fierce  disease  hath  laid  me  low. 

And  bound  me  to  a  bed  of  pain ; 
With  springing  tread  I  may  not  go 

Into  my  native  walks  again ; 
The  vital  current  moves  so  slow, 
A  little  thing  might  stay  its  flowl 
In  silence  I  must  list  you  tell, 

How  Love  and  Beauty  walk  the  earth, 
Nor  hie  me  to  the  woodland  dell, 

To  hail  the  early  flow'ret's  birth; 
Yet  other  eyes  will  smile  to  see 
What  was  so  beautiful  to  me. 

You  say  the  sun  shines  bright  and  warm. 
That  verdure  covers  tree  and  vine; 

But  kindly  nature  hath  no  charm 
To  soothe  this  weary  frame  of  mine; 

And  yet  't  is  passing  sweet  to  know 

Her  flowers  above  my  grave  shall  grow. 


THE  KGIUnHO  STAB. 


BT    MBS.    S.    TATLOB   OBISWOLD. 


Qway, 


Theka  *a  a  star  that  shines  on  the  blest  1 
Where  the  ransomed,  heaven-bound  are; 

As  a  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day. 
The  Bright  and  the  Morning  Star. 

The  pilgrim,  weary  and  weak  in  faith. 

Hath  smiled  in  its  beams  afar ; 
One  died  to  redeem  him,  "  I  am,"  who  saith, 

"  The  Bright  aild  the  Morning  Star." 
0  narrow  and  rugged  the  blood-bought  way, 

That  leads  to  the  pearly  bar ; 
But  they  who  may  pass  it  shall  walk  for  aye, 

By  light  of  the  Morning  Star. 

Shall  trial  and  sorrow,  so  sure  to  come. 

The  peace  of  the  spirit  mar? 
Kay !  brightest  in  gloom  shines  the  light  of  home, 

The  Bright  and  the  Morning  Star. 
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THE  LADIES'   BEP08IT0RY. 


DIBOXFLIHE-BIBSVOTHi 


BT   Hit.   OOEA   A.    &ACSOIZ. 


yvISCIPLINE  is  a  word  fall  of  Hardness, 
-iJ  abounding  in  disagreeables  till  we  learn  to 
look  beyond  its  hideous  shadows  and  behold  its 
weighty  results. 

My  earliest  ideas  of  it  were  that  it  came 
through  dark  closets,  half-hours  spent  in  cellar- 
ways,  a  refusal  of  a  mother's  kiss,  a  teacher's 
ferule,  a  stand  on  a  dunce-block,  a  seat  "  over 
with  the  boys,"  a  split  quill  on  the  ear,  or  a 
birchen  rod  on  the  back.  A  few  years  later  I 
associated  it  with  a  lowering  Winter  sky,  a 
drizzly  November  day,  or  a  snow  squall  in 
shivering,  toughening  March.  Afterward  it 
came  through  an  unwilling  obedience  to  college 
rules  and  laws,  a  binding  of  the  will  that  took 
away  the  "do  as  I  have  a  mind  to."  It  came 
through  studying  lessons  with  a  headache  on  a 
hot  Summer's  day,  or  a  *'  nailing  "  down  to  duty 
within  doors  while  green  fields,  balmy  airs, 
singing  birds,  dancing  shadows,  blue  skies,  and 
fleecy  clouds  shouted  aloud  for  me  to  be  with- 
out. After  this  discipline  came  to  me  in  vi- 
sions, and  I  saw  her  subjects  standing  in  the 
stocks,  with  limbs  swollen  and  lacerated,  and 
hands  always  suppliant,  or  driven  by  force  into 
glowing,  fiery  furnaces,  or  led  against  their 
will  to  the  stake  for  burning.  I  shuddered  at 
the  sound  of  the  word,  for  it  always  meant 
"  endure,"  and  at  that  time  "  endure  "  only.  Now 
I  speak  the  word  with  reverence,  for,  however 
it  comes,  it  is  wrapped  in  glory. 

I  look  not  now  so  much  to  the  means  it  em- 
ploys as  to  the  ends  it  accomplishes.  Projects 
may  fail,  hopes  may  wither,  tearless  sobs  may 
be  wrung  from  the  soul,  burdens  may  bend, 
self  may,  nay,  must  be  crucified,  but  yet  it  is 
better  that  it  come,  for  there  is  nothing  pure, 
save  God,  unless  it  come  through  the  furnace. 
It  is  the  school  in  which  we  learn,  not  to  look 
to  Stephen  stoned  and  bruised,  but  to  Stephen 
steadfastly  looking  up  into  heaven  beholding 
the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  his 
right  hand. 

The  world  stands  in  need  of  learning  the 
lessons  taught  by  discipline;  character  needs 
its  results,  and  the  most  important  of  these  are 
strength,  endurance,  patience,  purity,  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  the  enduring,  lovable  qualities  found 
in  the  earth. 

One  of  the  worthiest,  weightiest,  and  moat 
imperatively-needed  results  of  discipline  on  the 
youth,  and  especially  on  young  girls,  is  strength. 
In  the  majority  there  is  such  a  visible  lack,  such 
an  utter  want  of  positive  qualities  m  character. 


such  easily-satiated  minds,  such  weakness  of 
will — save  of  that  style  acted  oat  as  temporary 
obstinacy  or  nervous  spite—such  fickleness  of 
purpose,  such  lack  of  moral  coui^age  to  main- 
tain principles  by  living  them,  such  wavering 
and  changing  in  making  resolves,  such  shallow-  i 
ness  of  soul,  such  utter  nothingness  in  both  ; 
head  and  heart  that  one  can  but  deplore  their 
state  when  it  is  considered  how  highly  and 
divinely  most  of  them  are  endowed  by  nature, 
and  how  a  compassionate  Creator  has  filled 
the  world  with  incentives  to  growth  the  most 
pleasing,  satisfying,  and  ennobling. 

It  is  by  action,  by  exercise  that  we  grow 
agile,  apt,  strong,  and  wise  in  our  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  natures.  In  this  way  every 
part  learns  to  bend,  if  necessary,  but  not  to 
break.  The  influence  of  action  may  be  either 
active  or  passive.  We  may  have  to  put  forth 
exertion  to  mold  others,  or  we  may  have  to 
fold  our  hands  and  yield  ourselves  as  day  in 
the  hands  of  other  potters  to  be  molded.  Often 
it  is  harder  to  cease  from  action  and  to  suffer 
it  than  to  act.  Joy  may  be  lived  out  all  over, 
but  sorrow  must  be  smothered  by  withholding 
freedom  from  a  part  of  our  nature,  so  that  we 
grow  strong  equally  by  learning  to  be  free  from 
the  dominion  of  self  and  under  subjection  to  self. 

"  Strength  is  health,"  Dr.  Windship  says,  and 
I  as  much  again  as  half  believe  him.  He  is 
our  modem  Samson,  and,  although  no  more 
than  five  feet  seven  in  stature,  his  strength  lies 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  any  modem  Delilah, 
notwithstanding  he  is  not  half  so  wary  of  his 
confidence  as  to  the  source  of  his  strength  as 
was  his  predecessor.  Overhearing  his  smallness 
of  stature  spoken  of  in  questionable  terms,  he 
set  up  a  gymnasium  and  began  practicing  for 
something  better  than  size. 

Some  philosopher  has  said  that  Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.  Would  that  he  had  said  at  the 
same  time  she  no  less  hates  weakness,  for  then 
the  world  would  have  believed  it,  and,  perhaps, 
would  have  taken  more  active  measures  to  cul- 
tivate strength. 

There  is  nothing  save  goodness — ^which  may 
be  another  name  for  strength — ^more  to  be  cov- 
eted, nothing  more  useful,  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful than  this  self-same  strength.  Not  strength 
of  body  alone — although  that  is  more  to  be 
sought  for  than  gold,  and  the  dnty  of  every 
one  to  have  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and 
resouroea— but  strength  of  will,  strength  of 
mind  and  soul,  strength  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  being.  0,  \ 
if  we  would  but  use  the  gymnasiums  that  this 
great,  roomy  world  furaishes  prepared  and  in 
perfect  working  order  for  body  and  soul  I    We 
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find  them  abundantly  supplied  whithersoever 
we  turn  our  eyes. 

Qod  has  not  sent  a  soul  to  act  upon  the 
stage  of  life  without  previously  preparing  for 
it  its  "climbing-robe,  spring-board,  vaulting 
apparatus,  parallel  bars,  pegs,  and  pulley- 
weights,"  by  the  use  of  which  it  may  gain 
strength  indefinitely  and  continually,  and  I 
tremble  lest  he  hold  none  guiltless  who  do  not 
make  a  fiuthful  improvement  of  these. 

How  many  leaning,  lopping  spirits  there  are 
in  the  world  to  make  the  heart  sick!  I  do  not 
condemn  leaning,  for  evidently  Qod  made  us  to 
lean,  and  therfe  is  an  inexpressible  beauty  in  it 
if  mortals  would  only  lean  when  and  where 
they  should,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
we  should  lean  strongly  and  bear  equally. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  mulish  and  arrogant  inde- 
pendence displayed  by  a  class  of  people  who 
imagine  there  is  no  power  on  earth  on  which 
they  are  dependent,  who  feel  that  they  bend  to 
somebody  if  they  have  not  their  foot  on  every 
neck  in  the  universe,  which  is  not  only  not  to 
be  admired  nor  tolerated,  but  which  is  to  be 
detested  and  humbled.  But  this  being  propped 
up  on  every  imaginable  side,  and  using  every 
other  being  as  a  walking-stick,  and  every  other 
head  in  the  universe  as  a  pillow,  is  a  display 
of  a  degree  of  weakness  that  can  but  call  forth 
the  profoundest  pity  of  every  intelligent  being. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  there  are 
differences  of  capacities  in  intellects,  but  there  is 
much  more  weakness  arising  from  a  non-culti- 
vation of  powers  than  from  a  want  of  them. 
God  did  not  make  and  set  afloat  so  much  "  milk- 
and-water"  existence,  nor  can  we  think  that 
he  intended  any  should  keep  on  growing  bluer 
and  thinner  till  there  should  be  no  shadow  of  a 
nsing  cream  for  the  enriching  of  needy  souls, 
nor  wiU  any  one  dare  to  offer  this  excuse  when 
he  returns  his  wheyey  soul  to  the  Leaser. 

To  live  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  we 
must  have  spirits  strong  to  be  happy  and 
strong  to  be  miserable,  strong  to  shout  and 
strong  to  groan.  A  spirit  too  weak  to  groan 
is  surely  to  be  pitied  rather  than  envied.  How 
little  depth  of  friendship  or  fellowship  to  one 
who  has  no  great  deep  in  all  his  soul's  domin- 
ion, no  upheavals  of  sympathy,  no  inner  cham- 
ber for  the  smothering  of  spirits  groaning!  0, 
let  me  know  when  my  ship  is  tossed,  when  it 
reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  when  its 
timbers  quiver  in  the  wrenching  power  of  a 
hostile  wind.  Deliver  me  from  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  the  friendly  shadow  of  a 
floating  mist  and  the  black,  threatening  cloud 
thakt  mutters  of  my  wreck.  It  were  better  to 
bare  our  being  strung  up  to  experience  the 


most  refined  and  intensest  suffering  than  to 
have  it  so  weak  and  blunted  as  not  to  know 
prosperity  from  adversity,  joy  from  sorrow, 
tempest  from  sunshine.  We  must  have  strength 
to  resist  evil,  strength  to  go  to  the  good, 
strength  to  defy  the  glitter  of  the  golden  dollar, 
from  drawing  the  soul  more  mightily  than  the 
celestial  kingdom,  strength  to  stand  up  now 
and  be  noble,  truthful,  independent  specimens 
of  Gk>d's  handiwork,  strength  to  confess  without 
blushing  what  we  may  have  been  in  former 
years,  although  our  position  may  have  been 
ever  so  humble  before  God  placed  us  higher. 
If  we  stand  by  props  alone  we  stand  not  long. 

Strength  is  not  necessarily  noisy  nor  boister- 
ous. Nature  is  full  of  strength,  yet  how  quietly 
she  performs  her  mighty  works!  She  fits  her 
ponderous  wheels,  turns  her  mighty  cranks; 
she  lifts  her  powerful  levers,  yet  you  and  I 
never  hear  her.  Her  steam  never  whistles, 
never  puffs  nor  blows,  her  wheels  never 
rumble,  her  lungs  never  roar;  nevertheless,  her 
universal  machine-shop  is  furnishing  all  the 
mills,  manufactories,  furnaces,  and  noisy  engines 
of  man.  She  is  putting  forth  great  strength, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  an  intensely  quiet 
morning,  when  the  winds  that  rock  all  the 
cradles  in  the  world  are  lulled  to  sleep,  when 
the  sun  shines  so  peacefully  that  his  light 
seems  a  quiet  sea  of  melted  gold,  when  the 
sunlit  stars  come  lazily  out  of  the  water,  and 
when  the  dew-drops  that  hang  in  the  trees 
become  fixed  brightnesses. 

Strength  every-where  is  beautiful,  and,  though 
we  purchase  it  by  struggling  through  the  hard- 
est, roughest,  darkest,  and  acutest  discipline, 
the  ends  will  justify  the  means.  We  may  go 
to  the  lowest  depths  to  obtain  it,  but  it  will 
land  us  on  the  highest  bights.  We  want 
strength  in  thought  that  we  may  not  bemean 
ourselves  and  ixisult  the  world  by  throwing 
over  it  the  "ashes"  of  our  poor,  shallow  sur- 
face-work. Let  us  have  it  in  words,  using 
short,  frill,  round  ones  that  are  filled  to  the 
brim  with  meaning,  not  soften  down,  smooth 
over  and  flatten  out  a  rich,  strong  thought  by 
long,  high-sounding,  weak  shadows  of  primitive 
depths  of  meaning. 

My  peace  of  mind  has  often  been  disturbed 
by  sitting  in  the  stocks  while  a  long  array  of 
insipid  words  very  ceremoniously  knocked  off 
all  the  knots  and  knobs  from  a  thought  that 
otherwise  might  have  struck,  and  my  feelings 
have  been  far  from  devotional  while  hearing 
men  pray  for  our  heroic  soldiers,  and  call  the 
stage  of  their  brave  work  an  "ensanguined 
plain,"  instead  of  using  the  great,  meaning 
words,  "  bloody  battle-field." 
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Last  of  all  let  us  have  strength  in  action,  so 
that  the  intelligences  of  the  universe  may  know 
that  we  are  not  merely  attenuated  echoes,  but 
stirring  emanations  of  Omnipotence. 


VISaiLV  FOURTH  EOLOOUE-A  TRAVSLATIOF. 


BY   miT.    V.    mOVVDI,    D.    D. 


This  prophetic  poem  ha*  attmctad  the  attention  of  Ghili- 
tian  Bcholan  from  ite  eridcnt  allnsioni  to  the  Meeiiah.  Vir- 
gil wae  one  of  the  purest  and  moet  Tirtuoas  of  the  heathen 
anthon.  A  lage  a«  well  a«  a  poet,  hia  writing*  are  chaste 
and  moral,  and  adapted  to  promote  religion  as  nndentood  bj 
the  moet  enlightened  pagans.  This  Bclogue  was  written  at 
Borne  about  40  years  B.  0.  Of  course  no  one  protends  that  it 
is  inspired,  and  the  allusions  to  Christ,  as  we  might  antici- 
pate, are  more  or  less  obscured  by  mythological  ideas. 

Its  design  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  son  of  the  con- 
sul Polllo,  and  on  this  account  it  was  dedicated  to  that  noble 
Boman.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  writer  ascribes  to  the  subject 
of  his  praise  what  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  being  more 
than  human.  We  hare  the  best  authority  for  belierlng  that 
there  was  at  that  period  a  general  expectation  of  Messiah's 
appearance. 

This  originated  in  part  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  In  part 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  which,  by  the  general  dispersion 
of  that  people  through  the  Empire,  had  become  accessible  to 
the  Boman  literati.  What,  therefore,  was  commonly  foretold 
of  Christ,  and  was  the  general  opinion  concerning  him,  is 
here  gathered  up  and  applied  by  the  poet  to  the  son  of  his 
friend  and  patron.  Those  foreshadowings,  howoTer,  were  not 
tnlflUed  In  that  child,  who  died  In  his  in&ncy ;  but  they  were 
acoompllshed,  not  long  after,  when  the  SaTior,  the  desire  of 
nations,  appeared.  Pope  hM  eridently  studied  this  pastoral 
before  he  wrote  his  "  Messiah."  Some  of  the  Scripture  proph- 
ecies, whose  semblance  Virgil  has  here  preeented,  may  be 
1  Gen.  m,  16;  IsaJah  iz,  6,  7 ;  zl,  1-10;  It,  13;  Izi,  11. 


SiciLXAir  muses!  let  as  rise  to  strains 

More  noble:  trees  and  humble  shrubs  delight 

Not  all.    But  when  we  sing  of  groves,  that  theme 

Were  worthy  of  a  consul's  ear.    The  last 

Prophetic  date  of  Cuma's  sibjl  dawns, 

A  round  of  migh]^  ages  now  begins. 

Returns  the  yirgin  of  the  uplifted  scales, 

Saturnian  times  return.    A  wondrous  race 

Descends  from  heaven.    Propitious  smile, 

0  chaste  Diana!  on  his  birth,  whose  rate 

Shall  first  the  iron  age  annul,  the  golden  then 

Throagh  all  the  earth  inaugurate;  for  now 

Thine  own  beloved  Apollo  reigns  again. 

And  in  thy  consulate,  0  Pollio! 

E'en  thine,  this  glory  of  the  age  shall  rise, 

And  the  great  months  anew  begin  their  march. 

Under  thine  auspices,  if  aught  remain 

Of  ancient  fraud,  it  shall  depart,  and  rid 

The  nations  of  perpetual  fear.    He  hath  the  life 

Of  blessed  gods,  shall  see  gods  intermixed 

With  heroes,  be  himself  so  seen  bj  them, 

And  with  his  father's  virtues  sway  the  world. 

To  thee,  0  child !  at  birth,  the  conscious  earth 

Untilled,  shall  yield  her  vernal  offerings, 

The  ivy  creeping  lawless,  with  the  nard, 

And  colocacia,  with  acanthus  mixed. 

The  goats,  with  milk-distended  paps,  come  home 

Uncalled,  and  herds  no  more  fierce  lions  fear. 


Gay  flowers  shall  in  thy  very  cradle  bloom; 
The  serpent  die,  and  die  the  poisonous  herb 
Deceptive ;  but  the  Amomon's  spicy  branch 
Shall  every-where  its  Syrian  odors  yield. 
When  thou  'rt  sufficient  grown  to  read  the  fame 
Of  heroes,  and  thy  father's  deeds,  and  learn 
What  virtue  is.  then  shall  the  fields  grow  white 
Unto  the  harvest:  purple-clustered  grapes 
Hang  from  the  thorn,  and  the  sweet  food  of  beet. 
The  dewy  honey,  oose  from  gnarled  oaks. 
Some  signs  of  former  vice  may  yet  survive, 
Requiring  still  to  cross  the  sea  with  ships. 
Protect  the  towns  with  walls,  and  cultivate 
The  furrowed  earth.    Another  Tiphys  then 
Shail  rise;  another  vessel  bear  abroad 
Heroic  Argonauts ;  then  other  wars 
Shall  rage,  and  great  Achilles  sail  again 
To  Troy.   Henceforth,  when  manhood  has  confirmed 
Thy  strength,  the  sailor  shall  desert  the  sea. 
And  ships  no  more  exchange  their  merchandise. 
All  things  shall  grow  in  every  clime;  no  more 
Earth  feels  the  spade,  nor  vine  the  pruning-hook. 
The  robust  plowman  shall  his  ox  unyoke. 
Wool  shall  not  learn  again  to  counterfeit 
Colors  diverse,  but  in  the  mead  the  buck 
His  snowy  fleece  shall  at  his  pleasure  change 
To  sweetly-blushing  crimson  or  to  gold. 
While  self-dyed  scarlet  clothes  the  grasing  Umbt. 
Concordant  with  the  inexorable  will 
Of  fate,  the  Parcae  to  their  spindles  say, 
0  haste  ye  happy  years !  blest  morn  arise ! 
Famed  offspring  of  the  gods  1  great  son  of  Jove ! 
Assume  thine  august  honors.    Look !  earth  nods 
Thee  welcome,  with  its  globous  mass.  land,  sea. 
And  bending  skies.    See !  at  the  coming  age 
How  all  rejoice  I    O  that  my  latter  days 
Might  be  but  lengthened  till  I  celebrate 
Tbine  annals;  then  nor  Thracian  Orpheus, 
Kor  Linus  shall  excel  my  song,  e'en  though 
One  should  be  aided  by  his  sire,  and  one 
By  his  devoted  mother:  Orpheus 
By  sweet- mouthed  Calliope.  Linus 
By  beautiful  Apollo ;  nay,  let  Pan 
Himself  compete  with  me.  Arcadia 
Being  judge,  and  Pan  would  own  himself 
Surpassed  in  melody  by  me.    Begin, 
Sweet  boy,  to  cheer  thy  mother  by  a  smile. 
To  whom  ten  months  have  brought  great  sufferings 
Begin,  sweet  boy,  for  him,  upon  whose  face 
His  parents  have  not  smiled,  no  god  shall  count 
As  worthy  of  his  table,  no  goddess  of  her  love. 


FADDTG  OF  FLOWBB& 


Fadb,  flowers,  fade— nature  will  have  it  to, 
'T  is  what  we  must  in  our  Autumn  do  1 
And  as  your  leaves  lie  quiet  on  the  ground, 
The  loss  alone  by  those  that  loved  them  found ; 
So  in  the  grave  shall  we  as  quiet  lie. 
Hiss'd  by  some  few  that  loved  our  company, 
But  some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live. 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  griev«. 

WAU.BB. 
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THB  O&BIBTIAV  WOKAV  JS  LIFE  AHD  DEATH- 
MSa  DB.  EDWAED  TEOXBOE. 


MY   KBT.   J.    M.   TKIMBLS,   I>.   9. 


WOMAN  never  assumes  all  the  nobility  and 
loveliness  of  her  sex  till  she  is  clothed  in 
the  vestments  of  salvation.  However  great  her 
natural  endowments,  however  complete  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  intellect,  the  heaven-given  graces 
of  a  pure  Christianity  must  rest  upon  her  ere 
she  is  seen  in  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  woman. 
Under  the  enlightening  and  elevating,  the  re- 
newing and  purifying  influences  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  she  is  fitted  to  go  out  into  "  the  walks 
of  life"  and  cast  upon  every  path,  whether 
roughened  by  toil  or  made  peaceful  by  prosper- 
ity, the  glad  sunshine  of  her  nature.  It  is  grate- 
ful to  know  that  many  females  of  the  present 
day  are  bright  examples  of  the  power  and  love- 
liness of  our  holy  Christianity;  and  as  they 
pass  firom  our  midst,  it  is  a  mournful  pleasure 
to  record  their  names  and  rear  some  humble 
monument  to  their  memory,  that  may  serve  as 
lights  to  others  treading  the  pathway  to  im- 
mortality. 

One  of  these,  Maria  L.  Thomson,  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Thomson,  has  recently  closed  her 
earthly  mission.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ex- 
Governor  Mordecai  Hartley,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
She  entered  upon  life's  mission  May  25,  1820, 
and  in  a  loving  home-circle,  surrounded  by  all 
the  enjoyments  that  affluence  brings  to  its  pos- 
sessor, life's  morning  passed  beneath  sunny 
skies.  Possessing  naturally  a  good  mind,  and 
being  fond  of  increasing  her  fund  of  knowledge, 
she  became  early  the  subject  of  religious  impres- 
sions. The  soul  pants  for  rest,  even  amid  the 
profusion  of  worldly  comforts — rest  which  nei- 
ther the  society  of  friends  nor  the  gayeties  of 
social  life  can  bestow.  She  early  felt  there  was 
a  void  in  her  heart  nothing  earthly  could  fill, 
and  wisely  she  sought  and  found  in  Qod  the 
rest  her  soul  desired.  In  her  sixteenth  year 
she  made  covenant  by  sacrifice  with  God,  by 
joining  his  Church  and  consecrating  her  powers 
to  his  service. 

In  reaching  this  point  in  the  history  of  her 
life  she  was  materially  aided  by  the  ministry 
of  such  men  as  Bigelow,  Christie,  and  others  of 
precious  memory.  Maria  was  the  first  of  her 
father's  family  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
religion,  but  God  used  her  as  the  honored  in- 
strument of  leading  others  of  her  family  into 
the  pale  of  the  Church. 

Her  early  Christian  life  was  interrupted  by 
few  opposing  influences.  H  ^arty  in  her  espousals 
to  Ood  she  made  no  compromise  with  the  world, 


but  following  the  Lord  fully  sought  her  happi- 
ness beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  She  had 
been  a  pupil  at  Norwalk  Seminary,  of  which 
the  lamented  Jonathan  Chaplin  was  president. 
The  days  spent  under  his  tuition  were  days  of 
profit.  She  often  recurred  to  them  as  a  green 
spot  in  the  history  of  the  past;  they  furnished 
associations  and  influences  she  desired  never  to 
forget. 

Little  did  she  imagine,  while  seeking  to  have 
her  life  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  and  so  to 
live  as  always  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  his 
favor,  that  she  was  one  day  to  be  a  sharer  in 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  responsibilities  and 
blessings,  the  sufferings  and  rewards  of  an  itin- 
erant Methodist  preacher.  Yet  she  lived  as  if 
preparing  for  such  a  position,  eminently  adorn- . 
ing  the  profession  she  made  of  love  for  the  Sav- 
ior of  sinners.  How  lovely  to  look  upon  youth, 
highly  endowed  of  God,  consecrating  their 
young  hearts  and  noble  powers  to  the  cause  of 
the  Savior  1  With  some  hope  we  may  cast  an 
eye  forward  to  the  end  of  their  voyage  of  life, 
and  anticipate  for  them  an  abundant  entrance 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  and  glory  of  God. 
In  July,  1837,  she  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Edward  Thomson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  then  stationed  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
This  was  an  interesting  epoch  in  her  history. 
She  had  been  told  of  the  trials  and  privations 
of  an  itinerant's  life.  She  had  some  apprecia- 
tion of  what  would  be  expected  of  her  in  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a  minister;  but  having  re- 
solved to  be  a  follower  of  the  blessed  Savior, 
and  seeing  no  reason  why  she  might  not  be 
assisted  in  her  efforts  to  gain  a  meetness  for  the 
better  world  by  being  associated  with  a  holy 
man  of  God,  she  advisedly,  discreetly,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God  assumed  the  position. 

She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Detroit,  and 
entered  cheerfully  and  heartily  into  the  labor  of 
a  helper.  She  was  an  efficient  assistant  at  the 
altar,  where  kneeled  the  penitent  seeking  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  loved  the  work  of 
pointing  such  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  encouraging 
them  to  believe  on  him  and  share  his  salvation. 
Many  a  minister  has  had  occasion  of  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God  for  bestowing  on,  them  in  his  provi- 
dence a  wife,  who,  by  her  piety,  influence,  and 
life,  materially  aided  him  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  Master's  vineyard.  And  these  good  wives, 
many  of  them  pass  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
their  names  are  permitted  to  fade  away  from 
the  memory  of  the  Church,  and  their  pious  deeds 
are  chronicled  only  in  heaven.  Should  this 
be  so? 

From  Detroit  Dr.  Thomson  was  sent  to  Nor- 
walk, as  Principal  of  the  Norwalk  Seminary. 
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Here  Mrs.  ThomBon  rendered  important  service 
for  a  time  as  preceptress  of  the  institution.  For 
this  poet  of  duty  she  was  admirably  qualified, 
and  by  her  ardent  zeal  and  religious  life  en- 
deared herself,  not  only  to  the  students  of  the 
Seminary,  but  to  the  citizens  of  the  town.  It 
was  her  delight  to  cheer  onward  in  the  path  of 
duty  and  effort  the  student  seeking  the  mental 
and  moral  preparation  for  the  great  battle  of 
life.  And  where  religion  presides  over  and  di- 
rects the  mind  of  an  educated  woman,  how  be- 
nign and  saving  are  the  influences  she  may 
exert  upon  her  pupils!  Gk>d  seems  to  have  de- 
signed that  she  should  be  a  cultivator  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  youth.  The  next  appoint- 
ment of  the  Doctor  was  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository,  Cincinnati,  0.  Here  she 
did  what  she  could  to  lighten  his  toil  and  cheer 
his  heart  amid  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office. 
It  was  while  residents  of  the  city  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  estimable  woman.  The  Doc- 
tor and  wife  were  for  a  time  a  part  of  my  fam^ 
ily.  Here  I  could  see  her  every-day  life,  and 
the  attachments  then  formed  as  Christian  friends 
only  increased  as  years  passed  away. 

"  Those  hours  are  not  lost  that  are  spent  in  cementing 

affection, 
For  a  friend  is  above  gold,  precions  as  the  stores  of 

the  mind." 
Her  stay  in  the  city  was  comparatively  a  short 
one,  for  the  Doctor,  in  the  middle  of  his  term 
of  office,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  which  office  he  accepted 
and  removed  to  Delaware.  This  has  been  the 
family  home  since  the  year  1846.  The  enter- 
prise of  endowing  a  university  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  an  experiment,  and  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said  that  the  place  filled  by 
Dr.  Thomson  was  to  exert  no  small  degree  of 
influence  for  its  success  or  failure.  The  choice 
was  a  most  judicious  one,  as  the  history  of  the 
institution  has  demonstrated.  Mrs.  Thomson 
gave  all  her  energies  and  influence  to  aid  for- 
ward the  University.  She  was  no  dead  weight 
to  her  husband  in  his  new  position;  but  having 
gained  some  lessons  of  wisdom  by  her  connec- 
tion with  Norwalk»Seminary,  she  was  prepared 
to  minister  aid  to  the  Doctor,  seeking  to  share 
his  burdens,  and,  if  possible,  make  pleasant  to 
him  the  responsible  duties  of  his  profession. 
She  took  a  lively  interest  in  every  movement 
of  the  Church  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  infant 
institution.  Eternity  alone  will  reveal  the  re- 
sults of  her  efforts  in  reclaiming  the  erring,  en- 
couraging the  disheartened,  and  cheering  the 
steps  of  the  weary  student.  With  a  mother's 
solicitude  and  even  a  sister's  kindness  she  spared 


no  pains  to  benefit  and  bless  them.  Hundreds 
will  cherish  her  memory  in  their  heart  of  hearts, 
for  they  have  shared  her  counsel  and  partaken 
of  her  hospitality.  On  Commencement  occa- 
sions, when  the  Faculty,  Trustees,  visitors,  and 
students  all  mingled  in  the  entertainment  she 
had  furnished,  it  was  very  noticeable  what 
pleasure  it  afforded  her  to  minister  to  ^e  hi^ 
piness  of  others. 

In  1860  Dr.  Thomson  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  published 
at  New  York.  To  dissolve  her  connection  vriih. 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  was  the  severest 
trial  of  Mrs.  Thomson's  itinerant  life— a  con- 
nection with  its  history  for  fourteen  years  had 
secured  for  it  a  warm  place  in  her  affections. 
Added  to  this,  two  interesting  children  slept  in 
the  Delaware  Cemetery.  From  these  precious 
dead  she  was  loth  to  part.  How  few  appreciate 
these  trials  incident  to  the  life  of  a  Methodist 
minister!  Many  of  these  have  members  of 
their  family  circle  buried  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  no  two  of  them  occupying  the  same  cem- 
etery. Yet  these  men  of  (Jod  have  comfort; 
for  the  hour  will  come  when  the  sleepers  shall 
awake,  put  on  immortality,  and  be  gathered 
into  one  household,  never  again  to  be  separated. 
The  health  of  Mrs.  Thomson  had  been  precari- 
ous, and  she  felt  admonished  that  her  time  for 
enjoying  the  most  pleasant  associations  of  this 
life  was  comparatively  short,  and  her  thoughts 
frequently  recurred  to  the  fact  that  she  must 
erelong  sleep  that  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing till  the  mom  of  eternity  dawns.  Would 
she  be  privileged  to  occupy  a  place  in  that  spot 
dear  to  her  because  her  lovely  babes  were  there — 
a  spot  she  had  often  visited  and  sought  to 
adorn— or  must  she  be  buried  among  strangera? 
When  Dr.  Thomson  left  for  New  York  it  was 
thought  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  his  afflicted  wife.  Late  in  the  Fall  she  went 
to  the  city  and  spent  the  Winter  with  her  hus- 
band, yet  she  suffered  greatly.  In  the  Spring 
she  returned  to  Delaware  and  spent  several 
months  with  her  friends.  This  she  did  each 
Summer,  yet  spending  her  Winters  in  New 
York.  Last  Fall  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
heart  was  diseased,  and  she  became  deeply  sens- 
ible that  her  earthly  history  would  soon  term- 
inate. She  nevertheless  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  New  York,  anxious,  while  she  could, 
to  contribute  to  his  comfort  and  happiness. 
With  great  Christian  fortitude  she  endured  her 
affliction,  retaining  her  attractive  vivacity  and 
rare  cheerfulness  to  the  last. 

A  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  pointed  most  sig- 
nificantly to  a  new  source  of  danger,  and 
strengthened  her  convictions  that  her  stay  on 
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earth  must  be  short  From  this  etroke  she  re- 
covered, and  her  husband  had  hopes  that  en- 
couraged him  to  think  Gk>d  might  yet  protract 
the  stay  of  his  devoted  wife;  but  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  On  Ghristmiis  morning  she 
said,  "  Husband,  this  will  be  the  last  Christmas 
that  we  shall  spend  together  on  earth.  I  hope 
it  will  be  a  happy  one."  And  ere  that  day  had 
closed  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis  gave  certain 
promise  of  her  early  departure  to  the  spirit- 
world.  How  mysterious  the  ways  of  God,  yet 
how  kind  in  all  his  providential  dealings  with 
his  children!  Though  the  sufferer  was  among 
strangers  she  was  not  without  the  presence, 
prayers,  and  sympathies  of  kind  friends,  who, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  ministered  to  her 
wants.  In  her  last  hours,  though  deprived  of 
speech,  she  was  perfectly  rational,  retaining  the 
use  unclouded  of  her  mental  powers,  her  relig^ 
ious  enjoyments  increased,  and  her  spirit  tri- 
umphed in  the  God  of  her  salvation.  Often, 
with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy,  she  pointed 
upward  to  her  home  in  the  skies.  Her  affec- 
tionate heart  frequently  gave  expression  of  the 
fullness  of  its  love  by  the  kiss  imprinted  upon 
the  cheek  of  her  loved  ones.  She  seemed  to  say 
to  her  heart-stricken  husband, 

"  Weep  not,  beloved,  that  I  pan  before  thee 

On  the  bright  pathway  to  eternal  rest ; 
Thai  first  my  brow  shall  wear  the  crown  of  glory, 

My  song  of  praise  be  heard  among  the  blest. 
Bat  O  rejoice  to  think  what  days  of  gladness 

Have  lent  their  beaaty  to  oor  earthly  path; 
That  no  harsh  thought  or  word  to  waken  sadness 

May  shade  with  gloom  the  picture  memory  hath 
Think,  for  I  know  't  will  wake  a  pleasant  feeling. 

However  kind  thy  words  were  wont  to  be, 
How  mild  the  glance,  thy  faithful  heart  revealing 

How  soft  the  cadence  of  thy  voice  to  me. 
Bnt  now  I  die.  and  yet  my  soul  rejoices, 

Knowing  that  I  shall  surely  love  thee  still, 
Even  from  the  melody  of  angel  voices 
'        That  float  around,  and  all  my  senses  thrill. 
Ah  yes,  in  danger  ever  hovering  o'er  thee 

My  circling  wings  will  shield  thee  night  and  day, 
And  when  thy  feet  shall  tread  the  path  to  glory, 

My  hand  shall  guide  thee  on  the  shining  way." 

But  the  moment  hastens  that  will  quench 
that  vital  spark;  yet  faith  triumphs,  and  all 
who  witnessed  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  life- 
currenta  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  she  was  victor  in  the  last  struggle, 
and  with  blessed  triumph,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  gained  her  abundant  entrance  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  and  glory  of  God. 

Dr.  Thomson  determined  to  bury  his  wife  in 
the  fiamily  lot  in  the  Cemetery  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  Appropriate  funeral  services  were  per- 
formed in  her  room,  which  were  made  exceed- 


ingly interesting  by  an  accompanying  service. 
Mrs.  Thomson's  son  Edward  had,  nearly  six 
months  before,  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  on  trial.  He  desired  to  be  received  into 
full  connection  with  the  Church  at  that  time 
and  in  that  room.  Dr.  Newman,  his  pastor, 
gratified  the  laudable  desire  of  Edward,  and 
beside  the  corpse  of  his  sainted  mother  he  took 
the  vows  of  God  upon  him.  Surely  that  scene 
will  never  fade  from  his  memory,  or  the  influ- 
ences of  that  hour  from  his  heart.  Her  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Delaware,  where  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  presence  of  her  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  after  which  her  body 
was  laid  beside  her  sleeping  children.  There 
sweet  be  their  rest  till  Jesus  bids  them  arise, 
clothed  upon  with  immortality,  to  hear  him 
say,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  enter  into 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world." 

Mrs.  Thomson  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
mind,  and  that  mind  cultivated.  Her  heart  had 
not  been  neglected,  for  she  early  in  life  felt  the 
need  of,  and  sought  and  obtained,  that  wisdom 
coming  from  above.  She  was  a  most  devoted 
wife,  cherishing  the  reputation  and  happiness 
of  her  husband  as  her  own  life.  It  was  her 
pleasure  to  bear  the  burden  of  household  mat- 
ters, thus  relieving  as  much  as  possible  her 
husband  from  care  and  anxiety.  Believing  that 
home  is  the  most  appropriate  place  of  enjoy- 
ment to  husband  and  children,  she  sought  to 
make  hers  the  most  attractive  to  them.  How 
often  will  the  tear  of  affection  fall  from  the 
eyes  of  that  husband  and  those  children  as  the 
mind  goes  back  mournfully  and  sadly  to  the 
hearth-stone  of  home!  In  times  of  affliction 
she  was  an  angel  of  mercy  at  the  bedside  of 
suffering,  where,  losing  sight  of  self  in  her  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted,  she  was  ready  for  any 
service. 

She  was  ardent  in  her  temperament,  and  her 
attachment  to  her  friends  was  a  threefold  cord 
not  easily  severed.  Her  love  for  the  Church  of 
God  was  earnest,  and  her  labor  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  religion  unflagging.  The  mem- 
bership of  St.  Paul's,  Delaware,  where  she  wor- 
shiped, will  feel  her  loss,  nor  soon  forget  the 
service  she  rendered  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  the  charge.  She  sought  to  be  useful,  and 
!ui  service  was  irksome  that  gave  promise  of 
good  to  her  race.  But  the  day  of  her  service 
is  ended;  the  time  of  her  toil  is  past. 
'  It  is  sad  to  know  that  one  so  blessed  in  the 
associations  of  life — one  occupying  so  interest- 
ing and  useful  a  position  in  society— one  who 
gave  so  much  of  sunshine  to  her  own  fiEunily- 
circle  has  been  taken  away  by  death. 
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Ah,  yes,  the  good,  the  lovely,  the  yirtuons 
must  needs  die  that  they  may  be  immortal,  for 
mortality  with  them  shall  be  swallowed  up  of 
life.  'T  is  thus  religion  famishes  the  aid  neces- 
sary for  the  full  development  of  character  befit- 
ting woman  for  her  position  as  wife,  mother, 
sister,  daughter,  friend.  'T  is  thus,  having  as- 
sisted in  the  fulfillment  of  life's  obligations, 
religion  prepares  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
nobler  life,  where  humanity,  white-robed  and 
crowned,  claims  companionship  with  angels  and 
kinship  with  Jehovah. 


THB  SILEIT  OITT. 


BT  OOBHIIIA   M.    BABLB. 


PROFOUND  stillness  reigns  here;  naught 
breaks  the  quiet  of  the  twilight  hour  save 
the  joyous  chirping ,  of  Nature's  songsters, 
whose  little  throats  seemed  filled  with  sweet- 
ness, as  they  linger  and  flit  over  this  sadly- 
sweet  spot.  In  the  distance  the  busy  hum  of 
village  life  is  heard,  but  here  all  is  calm. 

'T  is  well  thus  to  draw  away  from  the  noisy, 
jostling  world,  and  in  silent  communion  with 
our  own  hearts  drink  deep  from  the  great  lesson 
this  silent  picture  teaches.  Here  rest  the  ashes 
of  many  buried  hopes;  here  beneath  this  green 
carpet  of  nature — ^beneath  drooping  willows  and 
beautiful  flowers — sleep  the  aged,  the  middle- 
aged,  youth,  and  budding  infancy.  Yes,  the 
aged,  care-worn  pilgrim  has  laid  down  his  staff 
and  wearily  reposed  his  head  upon  his  mother 
earth.  Those,  too,  who  Were  in  the  full  flush 
of  life,  buoyant  with  hopes,  suddenly  'Wearied, 
drooped,  and  died.  We  bore  them  to  this  silent 
city  and  covered  them  over  with  the  damp  clods 
of  the  valley.  0,  consecrated  spot!  sacred  to 
the  affections — for  here  rest  the  moldering  cask- 
ets which  incased  those  spirits  gone  before, 
whose  companionship  made  life  bright  and 
joyous. 

The  last,  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
gild  the  scene.  How  impressively  sad — ^how 
thrillingly  beautiful  the  lesson  we  glean  from 
this  silent,  spirit  communion  I  Soon,  very  soon, 
will  those  now  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  in  the 
strength  and  pride  of  health,  join  the  silent 
numbers  congregated  here.  And  it  is  well. 
Our  physical  man  starts  and  shudders  at  the 
thought;  but  our  spiritual  nature  catches  a 
glimpse  of  that  spirit-life  beyond  the  portals  of 
the  silent  city  where  life,  pure,  free,  and  joyous, 
shall  be  ours. 

"  Ah !  silent  city  of  the  dead, 
We  walk  with  still  and  quiet  tread 


Your  lonely  streets  among; 
We  drop  a  tear  of  inward  grief-^ 
It  gives  the  spirit  sweet  relief. 

With  sadness  wrung. 

A  lesson  sad,  bat  fraught  with  good-^ 
A  tearful  one,  but  strengthening  food, 

Thou  givest  to  me; 
We  learn  that '  dust  returns  to  dust,' 
Anew  in  God  we  put  our  trust, 

And  bow  the  knee." 


LUOEETIA. 


BT    LIIIIB    MACS    M*rABLAllD. 


The  wild  flowers  bloom  around  me:  I  remember 
My  chosen  playmate,  who,  when  life  was  new. 

When  buds  were  bursting  in  the  freshening  weather. 
Was  wont  to  roam  with  me  the  woodlands  through. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  and  from  the  scented  prairia 

I  recognize  the  breath  of  Spring  as  well, 
Transform  the  ditch  along  the  arrowy  railroad 

To  sparkling  stream  which  wandered  through  the  delL 
I  see  the  alders  dip  their  tangled  tresses 

In  the  cool  water  by  the  pebbly  shore. 
While  in  and  out  those  leaf-embowered  recesses, 

The  sunshine  glances  fitful  as  before. 

The  rock-indented  hill-side  sloping  southward — 

Again  I  shut  my  eyes — in  fancy  see. 
Forget  the  weary  climbing  to  its  summit, 

But  all  its  beauty  is  brought  back  to  me. 
And  near  the  bowlders  seamed,  moss-flecked  and  mass- 
ive. 

Trailing  arbutus,  incense-breathing  vine, 
With  violets  white  and  blue,  fresh  from  the  meadows. 

And  sweet  anemones  in  wreaths  we  twine. 
And  I,  in  silence,  watch  the  white  clouds  o'er  us. 

And  make  no  sign,  although  my  heart  rejoice, 
While  with  the  gentle  wind's  and  water's  chorus 

Mingles  in  harmony  Lucretia's  voice. 
The  sunlight  gladdens  me :  my  eyes  I  open ; 

The  belt  of  woodland  skirts  the  eastern  view, 
Far  to  the  west  and  south  stretches  the  prairie. 

Jeweled  with  flowers  of  ever- varying  hue. 

The  long  grass  surges  in  the  breeze  of  morning, 

The  blackbird  answers  to  the  robin's  trill. 
The  dream  of  youth  is  evermore  returning, 

Life  moves  in  circles — we  are  children  stilL 
I  heed  not  those  who  talk  of  years  departed; 

My  years  are  with  me :  none  of  them  have  gone ; 
Each  Spring  reveals  the  treasures  of  my  birthright. 

And  hopes  are  nurtured  new  with  every  dawn. 
And  they,  the  friends  of  other  days,- are  nestled 

Close  round  my  heart,  with  those  I  cherish  now ; 
Dark  nights  and  hoary  Winters  vain  have  wrestled, 

They  can  not  hide  from  me  one  reverenced  brow. 
And  she,  whose  early  songs  this  day  recalls  me, 

Who,  hand  in  hand  with  me,  our  child-path  trod. 
Is  still  a  loving,  tender  presence  round  me; 

Some  one  has  said,  "  Last  year  she  went  to  God." 
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r^STEAD  of  attempting  a  formal  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Harriet  Newell,  we  shall  make  a 
few  excerpts  from  the  materials  before  ns.  The 
first  is  from  "Woman's  Kecord,"  written  by 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Hale: 

aKBTOH  BT  XB8.  8.  J.  HALB. 

The  first  American  heroine  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
October  10,  1793.    Her  maiden  name  was  At- 
wood.    In  1806,  while  at  school  at  Bradford, 
she  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  religion,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
joined  the  Church.    On  the  9th  of  February, 
1812,  Harriet  Atwood  married  the  Bev.  Samuel 
NeweU,  missionary  to  the  Burman   Empire; 
and  in  the  same  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell 
embarked  with  their  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud- 
son,  for  India.    On  the  arrival  of  the  missiona- 
ries at  Calcutta  they  were  ordered  to  leave  by 
the  East  India  Company;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  Newell   embarked  for  the   Isle  of 
Prance.    Three  weeks  before  reaching  the  island 
she  became  the  mother  of  a  child,  which  died 
in  five  days.    On  the  30th  of  November,  seven 
weeks  and  four  days  after  her  confinement,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Newell,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  expired, 
far  from  her  home  and  friends.    She  was  one 
of  the  first  females  who  ever  went  from  this 
country  as  a  missionary ;  and  she  was  the  first 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
That  there  is  a  time,  even  in  the  season  of 
youth  and  the  flush  of  hope,  when  it  is  "better 
to  die  than  to  live,"  even  to  attain  our  wish  for 
this  world,  Harriet  Newell  is  an  example.    Her 
most  earnest  wish  was  to  do  good  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  be  of  service  in  teaching  his  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen.    Her  early  death  has,  ap- 
parently, done  this  better  and  more  effectually 
than  the  longest  life  and  most  arduous  labors 
of  any  one  of  the  noble  band  of  American  wo- 
men who  have  gone  forth  on  this  errand  of  love 
and  hope.    In  the  language  of  a  recent  writer 
on   this  subject,  "  Heroines  of  the  Missionary 
Enterprise,"    Harriet    Newell    was   the   great 
proto-martyr  of  American  missions.    She  fell, 
wounded  by  death,  in  the  very  vestibule  of  the 
sacred  cause.    Her  memory  belongs,  not  to  the 
body  of  men  who  sent  her  forth,  not  to  the  de- 
nomination to  whose  creed  she  had  subscribed, 
but   to  the  Church,  to  the  cause  of  missions. 
Witb  the  torch  of  truth  in  her  hand  she  led  the 
way  down  into  a  valley  of  darkness,  through 
which   many  have  followed.    Her  work   was 


short,  her  toil  soon  ended;  but  she  fell,  cheering 
by  her  dying  words  and  her  high  example  the 
miasionanes  of  all  coming  time.  She  was  the 
first,  but  not  the  only  martyr.  Heathen  lands 
are  dotted  over  with  the  graves  of  fallen  Chris- 
tians; missionary  women  sleep  on  almost  every 
shore,  and  the  bones  of  some  are  whitening  in 
the  fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Never  will  the  influence  of  the  devoted  wo- 
man, whose  life  and  death  are  here  portrayed, 
be  estimated  properly  till  the  light  of  an  eternal 
day  shall  shine  on  all  the  actions  of  men.  We 
are  to  measure  her  glory,  not  by  what  she  suf- 
fered, for  others  have  suffered  more  than  she 
did.  But  we  must  remember  that  she  went  out 
when  the  missionary  enterprise  was  in  its  in- 
fancy— when  even  the  best  of  men  looked  upon 
it  with  suspicion.  The  tide  of  opposition  she 
dared  to  stem,  and  with  no  example,  no  prede- 
cessor from  American  shores,  she  went  out  to 
rend  the  vail  of  darkness  which  gathered  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  East. 

Things  have  changed  since  then.  Our  mis- 
sionaries go  forth  with  the  approval  of  all  the 
good;  and  the  odiuia  which  onoe  attended  such 
a  life  is  swept  away.  It  is  to  some  extent  a 
popular  thing  to  be  a  missionary,  although  the 
work  is  still  one  of  hardship  and  suffering.  It 
is  this  fact  which  gathers  such  a  splendor  around 
the  name  of  Harriet  Newell,  and  invests  her 
short,  eventful  life  with  such  a  charm.  She 
went  when  no  foot  had  trodden  out  the  path, 
and  was  the  first  American  missionary  ever 
called  to  an  eternal  reward.  While  she  slum- 
bers in  her  grave,  her  name  is  mentioned  with 
affection  by  a  missionary  Church.  And  thus  it 
should  be.  She  has  set  us  a  glorious  example; 
she  has  set  an  example  to  the  Church  in  every 
land  and  age,  and  her  name  will  be  mingled 
with  the  loved  ones  who  are  falhng  year  by 
year;  and  if  when  the  glad  millennium  comes, 
and  the  earth  is  converted  to  Ood,  some  crowns 
brighter  than  others  shall  be  seen  amid  the 
throng  of  the  ransomed,  one  of  those  crowns 
will  be  found  upon  the  head  of  Harriet  Newell. 

"  History  is  busy  with  us,"  said  Marie  Antoi- 
nette; and  the  hope  that  her  heroic  endurance 
of  ignominy  and  suffering  would  be  recorded, 
and  insure  the  pity  and  admiration  of  a  future 
age,  doubtless  nerved  her  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  a  queen  throughout  the  deep  tragedy  of  her 
fate. 

The  noblest  heroism  of  a  woman  is  never  thus 
self-conscious.  The  greatest  souls,  those  who 
elevate  humanity  and  leave  a  track  of  light — 
"as  stars  go  down" — when  passing  away  from 
earth,  never  look  back  for  the  brightness.  A 
woman  with  such  a  soul  is  absorbed  in  her  love 
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for  others  and  in  lier  duty  toward  God.  She 
does  what  she  can,  feeling  constantly  how  small 
is  the  mite  she  gives;  and  the  worth  which  it 
is  afterward  discovered  to  bear  would,  probably, 
astonish  the  giver  far  more  than  it  does  the 
world. 

Harriet  Newell  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty,  leaving  a  journal  and  a  few  letters,  the 
record  of  her  religious  feelings  and  the  events 
of  her  short  missionary  life.  These  fragments 
have  been  published,  making  a  little  book. 
Such  is  her  contribution  to  literature,  yet  this 
small  work  has  been  and  is  now  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world  than  all  the  works  of  Madam  de  Stael. 
The  writings  of  Harriet  Newell,  translated  into 
several  tongues,  and  published  in  many  editions, 
have  reached  the  heart  of  society,  and  assisted 
to  build  up  the  throne  of  woman's  power,  even 
the  moral  influence  of  her  sex  over  men,  and 
their  intellect  can  never  reach  its  highest  eleva- 
tion but  through  the  medium  of  moral  culti- 
vation. 

MR.  kbwell's  letter  akhouncing  the  death 

OF  HIS  WIFE  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

As  a  supplement  to  this  beautiful  sketch  we 
quote  the  affecting  letter  of  Mr.  Newell,  written 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  to  her  mother: 
"When  I  sit  down  to  address  you,  my  dear 
mother,  from  this  distant  land,  to  me  a  land  of 
strangers  and  a  place  of  exile,  a  thousand  ten- 
der thoughts  arise  in  my  mind,  and  naturally 
suggest  such  inquiries  as  these,  How  is  it  now 
with  that  dear  woman  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  my  greatest  earthly  blessing,  the  mother  of 
my  dear  Harriet,  and  mine,  too?  for  I  must 
claim  the  privilege  of  considering  you  as  my  own 
dear  mother.  Does  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shine 
on  her  tabernacle,  and  is  the  voice  of  joy  and 
praise  yet  heard  in  her  dwelling?  Or,  what  is 
not  improbable  in  this  world  of  disappointment, 
has  some  new  affliction,  the  death,  perhaps,  of 
a  dear  child  or  of  some  other  beloved  friend, 
caused  her  heart  again  to  bleed  and  her  tears 
to  flow?  Ah,  my  mother,  though  we  may  live 
many  years  and  see  good  in  them  all,  yet  let 
us  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they, 
too,  will  be  many.  It  is  decreed  by  Infinite 
Wisdom  alone  that  through  much  tribulation 
we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
You,  my  dear  mother,  have  had  your  share  of 
adversity,  and  I,  too,  have  had  mine;  but  we 
will  not  complain.  Sanctified  afflictions  are  the 
choicest  favors  of  Heaven.  They  cure  us  of  our 
vain  and  foolish  expectations  from  the  world, 
and  teach  our  thoughts  and  affections  to  ascend 
and  fix  on  joys  that  never  die.    I  never  longed 


80  much  to  see  yon  as  I  have  these  several 
days  past.  What  would  I  now  give  to  sit  one 
hour  by  that  dear  fireside,  where  I  have  tasted 
the  most  unalloyed  pleasure  that  earth  affords, 
and  recount  to  you  and  the  dear  children  the 
perils,  the  toils,  and  the  sufferings  through 
which  I  have  passed  since  I  left  my  native 
land !  In  this  happy  circle  I  should  for  a  mo- 
ment forget.    .    .    . 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  I  would  tell  you  how 
Qod  has  disappointed  our  favorite  schemes  and 
blasted  our  hopes  of  preaching  Christ  in  India, 
^nd  has  sent  us  all  away  from  that  extensive 
field  of  usefulness,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
has  nothing  for  us  to  do  there,  while  he  has 
suffered  others  to  enter  in  and  reap  the  harvest 
I  would  tell  you  how  he  has  visited  U8  all  tnth 
8ickne$s,  and  how  he  has  afflicted  me,  in  par- 
ticular, by  taking  away  the  dear  little  babe 
which  he  gave  us — the  child  of  our  prayers,  of 
our  hopes,  of  our  tears.  I  would  tell  you — 
but,  0 1  shall  I  tell  it,  or  forbear.    .    .    . 

"  Have  courage,  my  mother,  God  will  support 
you  under  this  trial,  though  it  may  for  a  time 
cause  your  very  heart  to  bleed.  Come,  then, 
let  us  mingle  our  griefs  and  weep  together, 
for  she  was  dear  to  us  both,  and  she,  too,  is 
gone.  Yes,  Harriet,  your  lovely  daughter,  is 
gone,  and  you  will  see  her  face  no  more.  Har- 
riet, my  own  dear  Harriet,  the  wife  of  my 
youth  and  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  has  bid  me  a 
last  farewell  and  left  me  to  mourn  and  weep. 
Yes,  she  is  gone.  I  wiped  the  cold  sweat  of 
death  from  her  pale,  emaciated  face,  while  we 
traveled  together  down  to  the  entrance  of  the 
dark  valley.  There  she  took  her  upward  flight, 
and  I  saw  her  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  0,  Harriet,  Harriet,  for  thou  wast 
very  dear  to  mel  Thy  last  sigh  tore  my  heart 
asunder,  and  dissolved  the  charm  that  bound 
me  to  earth.    .    .    . 

"Let  us  turn  from  the  tale  of  woe  to  a 
brighter  scene,  one  that  will  gladden  your  heart, 
as  I  am  sure  it  does  mine.  During  this  long 
series  of  sufferings,  the  bare  recital  of  which 
must  affect  every  feeling  heart,  she  meekly 
yielded  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father  with- 
out one  murmuring  word.  '  My  wicked  hearty' 
she  writes,  *is  inclined  to  think  it  hard  that  I 
should  suffer  such  fatigue  and  hardship.  I  sin- 
fully envy  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  in  tran- 
quillity on  land.  Happy  people  I  ye  know  not 
the  toils  and  trials  of  voyagers  across  the  rough 
and  stormy  deep.  0  for  a  little  Indian  hut  on 
land  I  But  hush,  my  warring  passions,  it  is  for 
Jesus,  who  sacrificed  the  joys  of  his  Father's 
kingdom,  and  expired  on  a  cross  to  redeem  a 
fallen  world,  that  thus  I  wander  from  plaoe  to 
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place,  and  feel  no  where  at  home.  How  reviv- 
ing the  thought  I  How  great  the  consolation  it 
yields  to  my  sinking  heart  I  I  will  cherish  it, 
and  yet  he  happy/ 

"  In  view  of  those  sufferings  which  she  after- 
ward experienced,  she  writes  thus:  'I  hope  to 
reach  the  place  of  our  destination  in  good 
health.  But  I  feel  no  anxiety  about  that;  I 
know  that  God  orders  every  thing  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  If  he  so  orders  events  that 
I  shall  suffer  pain  and  sickness  on  the  stormy 
ocean,  without  a  female  friend,  exposed  to  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  shall  I  repine  and 
think  he  deals  hardly  with  me?  0,  no.  Let 
the  ieverest  trials  and  disappointments  fall  to 
my  lot,  guilty  and  weak  as  I  am,  yet  I  think  I 
can  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  Ghxl  of 
my  salvation/ 

"In  the  first  part  of  her  sickness  she  had 
some  doubts,  which  occasionally  interrupted  her 
spiritual  comfort;' but  they  were  soon  removed, 
and  her  mind  was  filled  with  that  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  When  I  asked 
her  a  few  days  before  she  died  if  she  bad  any 
remaining  doubts  respecting  her  spiritual  state, 
she  answered,  with  an  emphasis,  that  she  had 
none.  During  the  whole  of  her  sickness  she 
talked  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  and  with 
great  delight,  of  death  and  the  glory  that  was 
to  follow.  When  Dr.  Burke  one  day  told  her 
those  were  gloomy  thoughts,  she  had  better  get 
rid  of  them,  she  replied,  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  to  her  cheering  and  joyful  beyond  what 
she  could  express.  When  I  attempted  to  per- 
suade her  that  she  would  recover,  which  I  fondly 
hoped,  it  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  disappoint- 
ment. She  would  say,  'You  ought  rather  to 
pray  that  I  may  depart,  that  I  may  be  perfectly 
free  from  sin,  and  be  where  God  is/ 

"A  few  days  before  she  died,  after  one  of 
those  distressing  tarns  of  coughing  and  raising 
phlegm  which  so  rapidly  wasted  her  strength, 
she  called  me  to  come  and  sit  on  the  bed  beside 
her  and  receive  her  dying  messages  to  her 
friends.  She  observed  that  her  strength  was 
quite  exhausted,  and  she  could  say  only  a  few 
iv'ords,  but  feared  she  should  not  have  another 
opportunity.     'Tell  my  dear  mother/  said  she, 

•  how  much  Harriet  loved  her.  Tell  her  to  look 
to  Qod  and  keep  near  to  him,  and  he  will  sup- 
port and  comfort  her  in  all  her  trials.  I  shall 
meet  her  in  heaven,  for  surely  she  is  one  of  the 
dear  children  of  God.'  She  then  turned  to  her 
brothers    and    sisters.    'Tell    them/   said   she, 

*  from  the  lips  cf  their  dying  sister  that  there 
18  nothing  but  religion  worth  living  for.  0,  ex- 
hort them  to  attend  immediately  to  the  care  of 
their  precious,  immortal  souls.    Tell  them  not 


to  delay  repentance.  The  eldest  of  them  will 
be  anxious  to  know  how  I  now  feel  with  respect 
to  missions.  Tell  them,  and  also  my  dear 
mother,  that  I  have  never  regretted  leaving 
my  native  land  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Let 
my  dear  brothers  and  sisters  know  that  I  love 
them  to  the  last.  I  hope  to  meet  them  in 
heaven;  but  0,  if  I  should  not!'  Here  the 
tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  of  grief 
at  the  thought  of  an  eternal  separation  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  that  were  too  big  for  utter- 
ance. After  she  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 
shock  which  these  strong  emotions  had  given  to 
her  whole  frame,  she  attempted  to  speak  of 
several  other  friends,  but  was  obliged  to  sum 
up  all  she  had  to  say  in  '  Love  and  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  them  all.'  Within  a  day  or 
two  of  her  death,  such  conversation  as  the  fol- 
lowing passed  between  us : 

"'Should  you  not  be  willing  to  recover  and 
live  awhile  longer  here? 

'"On  some  accounts  it  would  be  desirable. 
I  wish  to  do  something  for  God  before  I  die. 
But  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the  deceitfu)- 
nees  of  my  heart  leads  me  to  expect  that,  if  I 
should  recover,  my  future  life  would  be  much 
the  same  as  my  past  has  been,  and  I  long  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  sin.  God  has  called  me 
away  before  we  have  entered  on  the  work  of 
the  mission;  but  the  case  of  David  affords  me 
comfort;  I  have  had  it  in  my  heart  to  do  what 
I  can  for  the  heathen,  and  I  hope  God  will 
accept  me.' 

"'But  what  shall  I  do  when  you  are  gone? 
How  can  I  bear  the  separation?' 

'"Jesus  will  be  your  best  friend,  and  our 
separation  will  be  short.  We  shall  soon,  very 
soon,  meet  in  a  better  world;  if  I  thought  we 
should  not  it  would  be  painful  indeed  to  part 
with  you.' 

'"How  does  your  past  life  appear  to  you 
now?' 

"  'Bad  enough,  bat  that  only  makes  the  grace 
of  Christ  appear  the  more  glorious. 

"  Josus,  thy  blood  and  rigbteotisness 
My  beauty  are,  my  heavenly  dress; 
'Midst  flaming  worlds,  in  these  arrayed, 
With  joy  shall  I  lift  up  my  head." ' 

"When  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  live 

through  the  next  day,  she  replied,  '0,  joyful 

news!    I  long  to  depart/     Some  time  after  I 

asked  her,   'How  does   death   appear  to  you 

now?'    She  replied, 'Glorious;    truly  welcome/ 

During  Sabbath  night  she  seemed  to  be  a  little 

I  wandering,  but  the  next  morning  she  had  her 

j  recollection    perfectly.    As   I   stood  by  her  I 

;  asked  her  if  she  knew  me.    At  first  she  made 
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no  answer.  I  said  to  her  again, '  My  dear  Har- 
riet, do  you  know  who  I  am?*  *  My  dear  Mr. 
Newell,  my  husband,'  was  her  reply,  but  in 
broken  accents  and  a  voice  faltering  in  death. 

"The  last  words  which  I  remember,  and 
which,  I  think,  were  the  last  she  uttered  rela- 
tive to  her  departure,  were  these,  '  The  pains, 
the  groans,  the  dying  strife,  how  long,  0  Lord, 
how  long?* 

"But  I  must  stop,  for  I  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  a  letter,  though  I  have 
come  far  short  of  doing  justice  to  the  dying 
deportment  of  this  dear  friend.  0,  may  my 
last  end  be  like  hers  I" 

A  TBAVELEB  BT  THE  OBAVE  OF  HABBIET 
NEWELL. 

Harriet  Newell  was  buried  on  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  and  there  her  dust  still  slumbers. 
A  recent  traveler  in  the  East  thus  describes  his 
search  for  her  grave  and  its  appearance  when 
found: 

"  Thus  I  wandered,  and  mused,  and  searched 
in  vain,  till  at  last  I  approached  an  artisan  occu- 
pied in  putting  letters  upon  a  monument,  and 
upon  inquiring  for  the  grave  was  answered  in 
some  language  utterly  incomprehensible  to  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  pointed  to  the  heel 
of  an  Irishman  on  the  outside  of  the  inclosure, 
who  at  once  conducted  me  to  the  sought-for 
spot.  The  artisan  was  facing  it  when  I  ad- 
dressed him.  I  had  almost  touched  it,  and 
stood  upon  it  when  I  inquired  of  him ;  but  the 
grave  was  so  crowded  by  others,  the  slab  con- 
taining the  inscription  lying  upon  the  ground, 
and  a  low  stone  only  being  erected  at  the  head, 
that  it  could  not  be  recognized  without  stoop- 
ing down  to  read  the  name  and  epitaph.  The 
inscription  is  perfectly  legible,  and  the  grave 
kept  with  care  and  neatness,  several  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  residents  being  familiar 
with  her  history  and  honoring  her  memory. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  city  have  heard  her  name,  if  nothing  more, 
and  have  heard  it  only  to  do  it  honor.  The 
grave  of  a  devoted  English  Wesleyan  mission- 
ary almost  touches  that  of  Mrs.  Newell,  and 
hard  by  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Henry  Martyn,  whose 
tender  spirit,  touched  with  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly, was  beyond  any  other  in  harmony  with 
hers.  A  few  geraniums  were  growing  near  the 
grave,  some  of  which  I  plucked,  and  three  trees 
resembling  the  cypress  and  fir,  out  of  four  once 
planted  at  the  adjacent  grave,  had  in  time  shot 
up  forty  or  fifty  feet,  whose  branches  spread 
out  over  Harriet  Ne well's  grave,  sighed  out  a 
soft  and  long  requiem." 


THB  BKBAKEBi 


BT  HABBIXT   M.    BBAV. 


Shb  was  a  genios,  so  they  said, 

Unfitted  for  th«  common  themes 
That  wake  to  thought  the  Tnlgar  mind — 

A  child  of  Tisions,  faocies,  dreams. 
She  studied  little,  reading  much ; 

Her  tresses  tangled  and  nnbonnd, 
And  negligent  in  air  and  dress, 

8he  gained  the  name  of  "  The  Frofoand." 
And  thus  she  grew  to  womanhood, 

Reading  romances  so  high-wronght 
That  she  disdained  life's  quiet  ways 

And  all  stern  discipline  of  thought. 
She  looked  in  vain  for  gallant  hearts, 

Like  those  possessed  by  knights  in  armor, 
Or  that  devotion  which  inspired 

The  breast  of  ancient,  wandering  palmer. 
And  when  by  carelessness  she  found 

Herself  exposed  to  sudden  danger, 
Where  was  the  ill-aTerting  hand 

Of  some  "  unlooked-for,  manly  stranger  ?" 
Where  was  the  watchful  human  eye 

To  study  every  fond  caprice 
Of  hers?  and  where  the  tireless  love 

To  give  her  from  all  care  release? 
Alas !  she  sought  for  these  in  vain ; 

Watching  for  bliss  to  culminate, 
She  lost  the  simple,  quiet  joys 

That  are  the  humble  heart's  estate. 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years  went  by. 

And  happiness  was  unattained; 
Less  thought  for  self,  more  thought  for  all. 

Would,  mayhap,  that  fond  boon  have  gained. 


PAITH  AHD  HOPE. 


A  SWALLOW  in  the  Spring 

Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eares 
Essay 'd  to  make  her  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 
Day  after  day  she  toil'd 

With  patient  art ;  but,  ere  her  work  was  crown'd^ 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoil'd. 

And  dash'd  it  to  the  ground. 
She  found  the  rnin  wrought; 

Yet  not  cast  down,  forth  from  her  place  she  flew, 
And  with  her  mate  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought. 

And  built  her  nest  anew. 
But  scarcely  had  she  placed 

The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor, 
When  wicked  hands,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 
But  still  her  heart  she  kept, 

And  toil'd  again ;  and,  last  night  hearing  calls, 
I  look'd,  and  lo  t  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 
What  trust  is  here,  O  man  1 

Hath  hope  been  smitten  in  its  early  dawn  ? 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan? 

Have  faith  and  struggle  on.  Southst. 
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A  Photookaic  of  Spiritual  Iir]>oLB9CB.-~"/tf«n< 
If  ikt  fdd  of  the  $loihful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  ttndentanding ;  and,  2o,  U  toae  aU  grown 
vter  tri(A  ihome,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  iJiereof, 
md  the  ttone  tcaU  thereof  loas  broken  down.  Then  I 
iow  and  eonaidered  it  well:  I  looked  upon  it,  and  re- 
cmei  vMtrueOon.  Yet  a  litUe  «2««p,  a  Utile  dumber,  a 
Uitle  folding  of  the  hande  to  tHeep;  to  thaU  thy  poverty 
Msw  01  one  that  traveleth;  and  thy  want  a*  an  armed 
man.**    Frov.  xxiv,  30-34. 

We  hAre  here  indolence  portrayed  bj  the  band  of  a 
mister;  and  as  it  stands  before  us  on  tbe  canvas, 
certain  facts  strike  ns  concerning  it;  namely,  tbat  it 
is  foolish,  procrastinating,  and  ruinoos. 

I.  It  18  FOOLISH.  Solomon  characterises  tbis  indo- 
lent man  as  one  "  Toid  of  understanding."  Wherein 
do  70a  see  tbis  man's  folly?  In  the  flagrant  neglect 
of  Ati  ovm  interetU,  Unlike  tbe  condition  of  millions 
¥ho  hare  not  one  yard  of  green  sod  which  they  can 
call  their  own,  ibis  man  held  a  little  estate  in  bis  pos- 
sesnon.  He  bad  a  "field"  and  a  "▼ineyard,"  and 
upon  the  coltiyation  of  tbis  depended  bis  bread.  Bat 
he  neglected  it,  and  it  was  grown  over  with  thorns. 
Morally,  tbis  vineyard  may  signify  our  spiritual  na- 
tures, with  all  tbeir  faoalties  and  potential  powers,  and 
which  it  is  both  our  manifest  interest  and  bounden 
doty  to  cultivate.  There  is  one  noticeable  point  of 
distinction  betwaen  material  and  spiritual  cultivation. 
Yon  may  cultivate  your  field  by  proxy,  but  yon  can 
only  cultivate  your  soul  yourself. 

II.  It  18  FEOC&ASTiHATiva.  Solomon  observed  tbat 
indolence  in  tbis  man  led  to  constant  procrastination. 
"  I  saw  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  upon  it,  and 
received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slum- 
hw,  a  little  folding  of  tbe  bands  to  sleep."  To  tbe 
indolent  man  duty  is  always  for  tbe  morrow.  Tbe 
idea  of  working  is  not  given  up,  but  postponed  from 
day  to  day ;  and  tbe  longer  it  is  postponed  tbe  more 
iadi^Msed  tbe  mind  grows  for  its  performance.  It  is 
always  asking  for  a  longer  delay,  always  seeking  "  a 
httle  slumber/'  or  always  looking  to  a  "  more  conven- 
ient season." 

IIL  It  18  KVivons.  1.  Oontider  the  teretched  eondi- 
Hon  to  which  his  utate  wcu  reduced.  "  Lo,  it  was  all 
grown  over  with  thorns,"  etc.  It  might  have  waved 
ia  golden  grain — ^it  might  have  been  a  scene  of  loveli- 
ness and  plenty;  but  it  is  an  unsightly  wilderness, 
unprotected,  open  to  tbe  foot  of  every  intruder.  It  is 
aotewortby  that  ruin  comes  not  by  cultivation  but  by 
aeglact.  Tour  garden  will  soon  become  a  wilderness 
U  jom  negkoi  it.  Heaven's  kind  arrangement  tbis  to 
stimulate  labor.    It  is  so  with  tbe  souL    You  need  not 


strive  to  ruin  yourselves — do  nothing  and  you  will  be 
damned. 

2.  Oontider  the  utter  detHtution  to  which  it  mutt  inevit- 
ably conduct.  By  tbis  indolence  "  thy  poverty  shall  come 
as  one  that  traveleth,"  etc.  Two  things  are  suggested 
by  these  words:  (I.)  That  the  ruin  it  gradual inittap* 
proach.  "  Thy  poverty  shall  oome."  It  does  not  burst 
on  yon  at  onoe  like  a  thunder-storm.  Tbe  punishment 
of  the  indolent  farmer  takes  all  the  months  from 
Spring-time  to  harvest  to  approach  him.  Full  and 
adequate  retribution  does  not  come  at  onoe.  "  There 
is  a  treasuring  up."  Jt  is  coming  now  "  as  one  that 
traveleth  "--it  is  on  the  road.  (2.)  The  ruin  it  terribU 
in  itt  eontumimatum.  "  As  an  armed  man."  It  will 
seise  you  as  with  the  grasp  of  an  indignant  warrior. 
Indolence  brings  ruin. 

Brother,  thou  hast  a  momentous  work  to  do,  thou 
bast  to  cultivate  tbe  wilderness  of  thy  nature,  thou 
bast  to  repair  tbe  moral  fences  of  thy  souL  In  other 
words,  thou  bast  to  rebuild  tbe  ruined  temple  of  thy 
being.  Tbon  bast  no  time  to  lose.  Thou  bast  slept 
already  too  long.    "  Resolve  and  do"  at  onoe. 

«  Lay  flnnly  every  stone;  long  yean  may  be. 
And  ttormy  winds  may  rend,  ere  all  be  done} 
Bnt  lay  the  first:  thou  mayast  not  Uve  to  see 
To-sftorrow's  san.'* 

GrviHO  MovBT  FOB  S0UL8. — "They  thall  give  every 
man  a  rantomfor  hit  tout"    Ex.  xxx,  12. 

An  American  missionary  states,  tbat  during  almost 
seven  years  tbat  be  resided  in  Malta,  he  was  witness 
every  Monday  morning  to  an  affecting  and  admonitory 
scene.  A  man  passed  through  the  streets  ringing  a 
bell  in  one  band,  and  rattling  a  box  in  the  other,  cry- 
ing at  every  corner,  "What  will  you  give  for  the  souls? 
What  will  you  give  for  tbe  souls?"  Tbe  women  and 
children  came  out  of  the  habitations  of  poverty,  and 
east  their  mites  into  tbe  box.  When  it  is  fuU  it  is 
carried  to  a  neighboring  convent,  to  pay  tbe  priests 
for  praying  tbe  souls  of  the  dead  out  of  purgatory  I 
Let  Protestants  be  exhorted  to  "  give  money  for  souls  " 
in  a  far  different  manner,  by  assisting  Christian  mis- 
sions, and  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  Word  of  God. 

OVLT  A  FrBS-WILL  OfFBRIITG  fob  THB  HOU8B  OF 

QoT>.^"  The  free-will  offering  for  the  houte  of  Ood." 
JBsrai,  4. 

"  It  has  been  frequently  wished  by  Christians,"  says 
tbe  late  Dr.  Fayson,  "  tbat  there  were  some  rale  laid 
down  in  tbe  Bible,  fixing  tbe  proportion  of  their  pn^ 
erty  which  tbey  ought  to  oontribute  to  religions  uses. 
This  is  as  if  a  diild  should  go  to  his  father  and  say, 
I  '  Father,  bow  many  times  in  the  day  must  I  «obm  to 
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yoa  with  some  testimonial  of  mj  love?  How  often 
will  it  be  neoessary  to  show  my  a£fection  for  you?' 
The  father  would  of  course  reply,  'Just  as  often  as 
your  feelings  prompt  you,  my  child,  and  no  oftener.' 
Just  so  Christ  says  to  his  people :  '  Look  at  me  and  see 
what  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you,  and  then  give 
me  just  what  you  think  I  deserve.  I  do  not  wish  any 
thing  forced/  " 

GiviKO  A  Deal. — "The  tithe  of  aU  thinge  brought 
they  in  abundantly."    2  Chron.  xxxi,  5. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  meeting  of  a  religious  society 
connected  with  Surrey  Chapel,  a  gentleman  on  the  plat- 
form arose  and  said,  "  I  hope  every  one  will  give  a  lit- 
tle." Upon  which  the  venerable  Rowland  Hill  got  up 
and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  and  manner  truly  character- 
istic, "  I  hope  every  one  will  give  a  deal." 

The  Word  of  God  as  Addressed  to  Ikdividu- 
ALfl. — "That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the  Lord,  I  have  made 
known  to  thee  thi»  day,  even  to  thee"    Frov.  xxii,  19. 

A  gentleman  being  one  day  much  struck  with  the 
Scriptural  knowledge  of  an  old  lady  with  whom  he 
was  conversing,  asked  her  how  she  had  attained  such 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God.  To 
this  question  she  made  the  following  reply :  "  Sir,  much 
is  lost  by  not  considering  the  Wbrd  of  God  as  addressed 
to  us  as  individuals.  For  th<«e  thirty  years  I  have 
read  the  Word  of  God,  carefully  attended  to  every  part 
of  it,  as  if  I  had  been  the  only  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  if  I  know  any  thing  above 
my  neighbors,  under  the  blessing  of  God  I  owe  it  en- 
tirety to  this  practice." 

The  oelt  Solid  Satisf actios  iv  Life. — "I  have 
teen  aU  the  worke  that  are  done  under  the  $un;  and,  be- 
hold, all  i$  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit"    Ecel.  i,  14. 

Mr.  Locke,  about  two  months  before  his  death,  drew 
up  a  letter  t'»  a  certain  gentleman  and  left  this  direc- 
tion on  it,  "  T«i  oe  delivered  to  him  after  my  decease." 
In  it  are  these  remarkable  words .  "  This  lifs  is  a  scene 
of  vanity  that  soon  passes  away,  and  affords  no  solid 
satisf^tion  but  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  well,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  another  life.  This  is  what  I  can  say 
upon  experience,  and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true 
when  you  come  to  make  up  the  account." 

Ueder  the  Shield  of  Heavef. — "Thou,  0  Lord, 
art  a  sAuU  for  me."    Faalm  in,  8. 

Luther,  when  making  his  way  into  the  presence  of 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  who  had  summoned  him  to  answer 
for  his  heretical  opinions  at  Augsburg,  was  asked  by 
one  of  the  Cardinal's  minions  where  he  should  find  a 
shelter  if  his  patron,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  should  de- 
sert him.  "  Under  the  shield  of  heaven  t"  was  the 
reply.  The  silenced  minion  turned  round  and  went 
his  way. 

Seekiho  Costeht  IV  soxB  Cite  of  his  Hot78H8.— 
"In  the  fuU/nmt  of  hit  tuJUiency  he  thaU  be  in  tiraitt" 
Job  XX,  22. 

"  I  knew  a  roan,"  says  one.  "  that  had  wealth  and 
riches,  and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready  fur- 
nished, and  who  would  often  trouble  himself  and  his 
family  by  removing  from  one  bonne  to  another.  Being 
asked  by  a  friend  why  he  removed  so  often,  he  replied, 
it  was  to  find  content  in  some  one  of  them.    '  Content,' 


said  his  friend,  'ever  dwells  in  a  meek  and  quiet 
soul.'  " 

The  Mieistbr  Seektso  the  Diyisb  Blessihg  ov 
his  Studies. — "  Understand,  0  son  of  man;  for  at  the 
tune  of  the  end  shall  be  the  visum."    Dan.  vm,  17. 

"  Thanks  to  Divine  goodness."  says  Dr.  Payson, 
"  this  has  been  a  good  day  to  me.  Was  favored  with 
considerable  freedom  in  the  morning,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  Lord  through  the  day.  In  the  evening  felt  an 
unusual  degree  of  assistance,  both  in  prayer  and  study. 
Since  I  began  to  beg  God's  blessing  on  my  studies.  I 
have  done  more  in  one  week  than  in  the  whole  year 
before.  Surely  it  is  good  to  draw  near  to  God  at  iH 
timet." 

A  Heathkh  Blacksmith  Worshipiitq  his  Tools.— 
"They  sacrifice  unto  their  net,  and  bu7^  incense  unto 
their  drag."     ffabakkuk  i,  16. 

A  blacksmith,  who  had  been  employed  one  day  on 
the  mission  premises  in  India,  fetched  away  his  tools 
next  morning  for  the  purpose  of  worshiping  them,  it 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Hindoos  pay  divine  honors 
to  the  implements  of  their  various  trades;  the  files  and 
hammers  of  the  smiths,  the  chisels  and  saws  of  the 
carpenter,  the  diamond  of  the  glazier,  the  crucible  of 
the  goldsmith,  etc.,  all  become  idols  on  this  anniversary. 

The  Mole  A5D  the  If  ah  of  the  World  — 
Gotthold  one  day  looked  on  while  a  gardener  watched 
a  mole,  caught  it  at  its  mischievous  work,  threw  it 
with  his  spade  out  of  the  earth,  and  made  it  pay  with 
its  life  for  the  damage  it  had  done.  This  creature's 
whole  employment,  thought  he  then  with  himself,  is  to 
plow  up  the  well-dressed  gardens  and  fields,  gnaw  and 
destroy  the  roots  of  plants,  and  by  the  many  heaps  it 
forms,  to  disfigure  and  injure  the  parterres  and  mead- 
ows; all  which  it  does  for  the  sake  of  its  food.  Able 
to  see  and  cater  for  itself  in  the  dark,  and  even  be- 
neath the  earth,  it  is  blind  when  unexpectedly  brought 
into  the  light.  And  so  it  is  with  the  man  of  the  world. 
He  burrows  and  filches  in  secret;  seeks  his  own  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  others,  who  wither  and  per- 
ish through  his  devices,  and  raises  on  every  hand  the 
monuments  of  his  enmity  and  selfishness.  Besides, 
wise  and  crafty  though  he  be  in  temporal  things,  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  those  that  are  spiritual 
and  divine.  But  Death  stands  by,  and  only  waits  the 
nod  of  the  Most  High  to  terminate,  in  a  moment,  his 
projects  and  intrigues,  casts  the  miserable  man  out  of 
earth,  into  earth;  I  mean,  from  all  his  temporal  pos- 
sessions, into  the  grave.  To  that  dark  abode  he  shall 
carry  nothing  away,  nor  shall  his  glory  descend  after 
him ;  but  having  loved  darkness  rather  than  the  light 
in  this  present  life,  he  shall  never  see  the  li^t  of  the 
life  to  come.    (Ps.  xlix,  18,  19.) 

Thou  faithful  God.  what  would  it  profit  me  to  live 
in  this  world,  were  I  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  light  of 
heaven !  It  were  better  to  be  a  mole,  and  after  death 
have  neither  good  nor  evil  to  expect,  than  an  nngodtr 
man  appointed  to  the  place  of  everlasting  darkneas, 
where  there  is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Christ's  Foroivshess.— Ohrist's  forgrreneat  of  all 
sins  is  complete  at  onoe,  because  less  would  not  do  us 
good ;  his  holinew  is  dispensed  by  degrees. 
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Ci&iST  KiiFDBL. — A  Gennan  correspondent  of  the 
St  Louis  Union  writes  to  the  editor:  "  Whj  is  it  thai 
yon  native-bom  Americans  spell  this  word  in  a  way  to 
make  it  not  only  lose  its  lovely  sense,  but  even  to 
make  it  entirely  senseless 7  ' Kriu  KringU'  yon  spell 
it;  and  if  nobody  checks  yon  in  this  obnoxious  or- 
thography, a  stupid,  senseless  word  will  receive  the 
privilege  of  augmenting  the  English  vocabulary,  when, 
by  a  very  little  care,  it  could  be  enriched  with  a  beau- 
tiful, friendly,  and  sensible  expression.  Christ  Kindel 
means,  the  little  child — Christ;  Jesus,  the  little  child; 
VtnJaiU  Jenu,  as  the  French  say.  [The  evening  before 
Christmas  the  legend  lets  the  child  Jesus  visit  the 
houses  where  there  are  some  good-natured  fellow-chil- 
dren.] In  France  they  have  no  Christmas-trees,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  children  know  that  L'enfani  Jetut 
is  coming,  and  they  put  their  shoes  outside  of  their 
house-doors,  or  in  tlie  ashes  of  the  chimney,  being  cer- 
tain to  find  on  the  next  morning  a  copper,  or  even  a 
silver  or  gold  piece  in  them.  L'enfant  Jenu,  they 
know,  rewards,  in  this  way,  thair  good  behavior  during 
the.  year.  In  Germany  there  is  no  house  without  a 
Christmas-tree.  On  the  night  before  Christmas  Chri$i 
Kimdd  cornea  in  the  best  room  in  the  house,  illuminates 
the  tree,  and  puts  on  it,  and  under  it,  whatever  all 
good  children  during  the  whole  year  hoped  to  get. 
The  most  lovely  and  innocent  feast,  in  fact  the  feast 
of  children,  this  essentially  German  feast  having  finally 
made  the  '  tour  de  monde ' — is  it  not  proper,  while  you 
Americana  have  accepted  the  theory,  to  accept  also  the 
name,  and  not  spoil  it  by  an  atrocious  orthography? 
Is  it  not  a  great  deal  better  to  spell  Chriii  Kindel  than 
to  strangulate  it  into  the  nonsensical  expression  of 
Kriu  KringUr 

Sai5T  Tammamt.—A  note  to  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Hohicans,"  relating 
to  tiie  venerable  Tamennnd,  a  patriarchal  chief  of  the 
Delaware  Indians  in  timee  gone  by,  says:  "  The  Amer- 
icans sometimes  call  their  tutelar  saint  Tamendy,  a 
corruption  of  the  name — Tamenund— of  the  renowned 
chief  here  introduced.  There  are  many  traditions 
which  speak  of  the  character  and  power  of  Tame< 
nund." 

Thb  FoBiiOair  HoPB.~>Military  and  civic  writers 
of  the  present  day  seem  quite  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  forlorn  hope."  The  adjec- 
Hoc  has  nothing  to  do  with  despair,  nor  the  tuhttantive 
with  the  "  charmer  which  lingers  still  behind ;"  there 
wss  no  sach  poetical  depth  in  the  words  as  originally 
used.  Every  corps  marching  in  an  enemy's  country 
had  a  small  body  of  men  at  the  head — haupt  or  hope, 
or  perhaps  haufen,  a  troop — of  the  advance  guard,  and 
which  was  termed  the  forlorn  hope — lorn  being  here 
but  a  termination  similar  to  ward  in  forward — while 
another  small  body  at  the  head  of  the  rear-guard  was 
called  the  rearlom  hope.  See  "  A  Treatise  of  Ireland, 
by  John  Dymmock."  p.  32,  written  about  the  year  1600, 
and  printed  by  the  Irish  Archmological  Society  in  1843. 


A  reference  to  Johnson's  Dictionary  proves  that  civil- 
ians were  misled,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dryden,  by 
the  mere  sound  of  a  technical  military  phrase,  and  in 
process  of  time  even  military  men  forgot  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  grieves  one  to  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  an  error  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  By- 
ron's beautiful  phrase,  "  Full  of  hope,  misnamed  for- 
lorn." 

Mbtrtlated— A  Nbw  Wo&i>.-*In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  British  Parliament  an  act  was  passed  allow- 
ing spirit  of  wine  to  be  methylated  duty  free,  and  to 
permit  foreign  and  colonial  to  be  subjected  to  the  samo 
process  at  a  reduced  duty.  The  spirit  is  deteriorated 
by  being  mixed  with  wood  naphtha  or  methylic  alco- 
hol, which  spoils  it  for  ordinary  use,  and  the  law  pro- 
vides that,  in  revenue  parlance,  the  mixture  is  to  be 
called  "  methylated  spirits."  In  "  Webster's  Diction- 
ary," the  word  methylene  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
Brande,  as  "  a  highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquid, 
produced  by  destructive  distillation  of  wood."  Dr. 
Worcester,  methyl,  methylene,  and  methylie — the  latter, 
on  the  authority  of  Hosford,  "  noting  alcohol  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  wood."  The  compound  noun, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  roots,  signifies  the 
spirit  of  wood. 

Thb  Madbbss  or  Hamlbt— Mr.  C.  Cowden  Clarke, 
husband  of  the  author  of  the  Shakspeare  Concord- 
ance, friend  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  school-fellow  of  John  Keats,  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Sbakspeare's  Characters ;  chiefly  those  subor- 
dinate." He  incidentally  treats  of  Hamlet,  and  be- 
lieves that  his  madness  was  assumed,  and  cites,  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  the  lact  that  in  hie  9oliloquiei  he  never 
iUter$  an  incoherent  phrase.  When  Hamlet  is  alonci 
he  reasons  clearly  and  consistently,  often  with  great 
foroe,  and  always  with  lucidity,  and  it  is  only  when 
in  company  of  others  that  he  puts  on  the  mask  of 
madness.  More  than  this,  at  the  close  of  the  celebra- 
ted soliloquy,  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  he  is  surprised  at 
finding  that  he  has  been  overheard  in  his  rational 
mnsings  by  Ophelia,  who  is  at  the  back  of  the  scene, 
and  he  then  immediately  begins  to  talk  in  an  inco- 
herent manner,  to  maintain  his  scheme  of  delusion. 
lir.  Cowden  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  these  and  other 
arguments,  gives  it  as  his  conclusion,  that  those  have 
read  the  whole  play  with  very  little  reflection,  who 
conceive  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  portray  real  and 
not  feigned  madness  in  the  character  of  Hamlet. 

Query  pob  Gram kariahs.— What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  and 
inserted  as  an  example  in  "  Pinneo's  Analytical  Gram- 
mar," page  H9,  under  Rule  4.  Remark  2?  "Letting 
•  I  dare  not,'  wait  upon  'I  would.'  *'  J.  C.  C. 

Thb  Lohsov  Tixbs.— It  is  stated  that  there  are  370 
persons  employed  in  the  office  of  the  London  Times 
The  usual  circulation  is  65,000,  which  requires  eleven 
tuns  of  paper  daily.    This  paper  is  made  wholly  of 
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linen.  Th«  Timei  is  printed  on  Hoe's  lightning  preu, 
the  large  cylinder  of  which  tarns  out  eight  papers 
every  second  and  a  half,  or,  allowing  for  stoppages, 
ahont  12,000  an  hoar,  equal  to  1,000  ererj  five  min- 
utes. When  the  whole  paper  is*set  up,  papier-mache 
stereotypes  are  made  from  it,  so  as  to  attain  greater 
rapidity  of  production  by  printing  simultaneously  on 
several  presses.  The  whole  business  of  the  Times  is 
on  the  cash  principle.  The  pi^rs  are  issued  directly 
from  the  office.  If  intending  subscribers  send  their 
addresses  and  cash,  both  are  handed  to  a  reliable 
newsman,  who  supplies  the  paper.  The  great  newspa- 
per venders  settle,  in  cash,  once  a  week.  The  smaller 
ones  have  credit  from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  no 
credit  at  all.  Advertisements  are  almost  invariably 
paid  for  before  insertion.  The  Times,  like  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  owns  an  extensive  paper-mill  of 
its  own. 

LiTEBABT  Hacks. — In  a  London  paper  an  agent 
advertises  that  he  can  introduce  to  the  proprietors  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  to  publishers,  "  with- 
out delay  or  expense,  edUors,  subeditors,  talented 
writers  on  political,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  subjects, 
translators,  literary  TmcU,  reporters,  and  readers." 
There  are  such  unfortunates  as  literary  hacks;  but 
who  would  like  to  be  openly  engaged  as  such  ? 

Tallbtrakd's  Famous  Mot.— The  famous  saying 
of  the  crafty  French  politician,  that  language  was  given 
to  &ian  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  thought — '*  La 


parole  a  et^  donn^  i  I'homme  pour  aider  i  caeher  sa 
pensee  " — ^is  traced  back,  by  the  "  London  Qnardian," 
a  religious  paper,  to  a  sermon  preaebed  by  Dr.  Robert 
South,  in  Westminstar  Abbey,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1676.  on  "  The  Wisdom  of  the  World."  It  occurs  thus : 
"  Men  speak  with  designs  of  mischief,  and  therefore 
they  speak  in  the  dark.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  Ae 
true  inward  judgment  of  all  onr  politic  sages,  tbat 
speech  was  given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men  wheraby 
to  communicate  their  mind,  hut  to  tks  vite  whereby  to 
eoneealit'* 

A  QuoTATioB  Tbackxd  Hoxb. — The  authorship  of 
the  disputed  couplet  generally  supposed  to  be  found  ia 
Hudibras — 

**  For  he  who  flghti  and  runs  away, 
May  Urt  to  light  aBotker  day»** 

is  at  length  traced  by  a  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Newberry,  Goldsmith's  publisher, 
it  seems,  issued  a  popular  manual  entitled.  "The  Art 
of  Poetry  on  a  New  Plan,"  for  which  Goldsmith  re- 
vised the  selections.  In  this  book  is  introduoed  a  pas- 
sage from  the  3d  Part  of  Butler's  poem,  in  wbich  for 
the  two  lines, 

**  For  those  who  fly  may  flfht  again. 
Which  be  can  never  do  that  *■  ilain,** 

are  mAUituied  these  four : 

**  For  ho  who  flgfati  and  r^M  awiqr. 
May  live  to  ight  aaocher  day; 
Bat  he  who  is  in  battle  slain. 
Can  neTer  rise  and  fight  again.** 


JJiSf&oarfi   far   3»|nSrnt. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  ORANDPA'S. 

BT    BMILT    HUMTIMOTOM    MILLBB. 

I  DO  v't  know  what  you  would  think  if  I  should 
tell  you  how  many  there  were  of  us,  but  it  bad  been 
plsnned  for  a  year  that  we  were  all  to  spend  Christmas 
at  grandpa's,  and  so,  early  in  the  morning,  uncle  Rob- 
ert drove  around  from  house  to  house  with  his  spaa 
of  big  gray  horses,  and  a  sleigh  that  was  made  by  put- 
ting the  box  of  the  great  market  wagon  on  runners. 
There  were  no  seats  in,  but  the  bottom  was  covered 
thick  with  straw  and  well  supplied  with  bufUo  robes 
and  blankets,  so  by  the  time  we  were  all  packed  in 
and  bundled  up  there  was  so  little  room  to  spare  that 
uncle  Robert  declared  he  believed  he  could  turn  the 
sleigh  upside  down  and  not  spill  out  one  of  ns.  It  wss 
only  two  miles  out  to  the  fum,  and  you  may  be  sura 
we  had  a  merry  ride  of  it,  and  were  half  sorry  when 
the  horses  were  reined  up  at  the  door  and  we  young- 
sters were  turned  into  the  big  kitchen,  while  the  sleigh 
went  back  for  our  fathers  and  mothers.  Aunt  Milly 
came  out  to  greet  us,  and  was  met  by  a  perfect  shout 
of  "  Merry  Christmas,"  and  a  storm  of  hugging  and 
kissing  from  the  whole  group. 

"  I  do  n't  feel  cold  the  least  mite,"  said  Esther;  " nor 
I,  nor  I,"  said  one  and  another,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral petition  that  we  might  go  at  onoe  to  grandma's 
room,  to  see  her  and  grandpa. 


There  they  sat  in  their  great  arm-chairs,  just  as  1 
always  think  of  them  now,  though  they  have  long  ago 
passed  away  from  us;  grandfather  with  his  hands 
clasped  on  the  great  ivory  head  of  his  cane,  and  grand- 
mother with  the  big  Bible  open  in  her  lap.  The  rough- 
est one  among  us  grew  more  quiet  as  we  returned  their 
gentle  greeting,  but  in  a  few  minutes  fun  and  frolic 
bubbled  over  again,  and  the  room  fairly  rang  with 
merry  voices. 

"Wss  n't  it  jolly  that  it  snowed,  grandpa,"  said 
Robby,  "  so  we  oould  come  in  a  sleif^?  Pa  took  both 
the  horses,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  them  trot" 

"  Pooh,"  said  Lewis,  "  I  do  n't  call  that  fast;  it  takes 
Kit  to  travel." 

"  I  've  got  boots,  grandma,  and  *ipendert,  and  long 
iUevet  in  my  thirt,"  whispered  Jimmy  confidentially. 

"  Dear  me,  what  noisy  children  1"  said  aunt  Milly ; 
"  it 's  a  wonder  you  do  n't  drive  your  grandfather  craxy 
with  your  racket." 

"  0,  father  likes  it  as  well  as  any  of  them,"  said  dear 
grandma,  with  her  pleasant  smile,  "and  you  know 
Christmas  only  comes  once  a  year." 

•' I  wish  it  came  every  month,"  said  little  Will;  "and 
if  ever  I  get  to  be  President  I  '11  make  a  law  to  have 
it  so." 

"  The  President  do  n't  make  Christmas,"  said  Esther 
"  I  should  think  you  would  know  better  than  that" 
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"  Y«t  he  does,  do  n'i  Ha,  grandpa 7"  said  Will  posi- 
tively. "  I  beard  'em  read  the  Declaration  in  Church, 
and  Charley  Evans  had  it  to  paste  on  his  kite.  It 
said, '  I,  Zachary  Taylor,'  so  I  know." 

"  That  was  the  Proclamation  for  Thanksgiving,"  said 
Lewis,  and  then  they  all  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  little 
Will,  who  only  said, 

"  Well,  I  do  n't  care,  they  're  pretty  much  the  same ; 
there  's  lots  of  fnn  and  good  things  both  days.  0, 
aunt  Hilly,  did  you  hang  up  your  stocking  last 
night  r 

"  I  *m  most  too  much  of  an  old  woman  for  such 
things,"  said  aunt  Milly  smiling,  "but  my  stockings 
were  both  full  this  morning,  and  you  never  could  guess 
what  was  in  them." 

"  Candy,"  shouted  Will,  but  aunt  Milly  shook  her 
heftd.    "  Story-books,"  suggested  Esther,  but  aunt  Milly 
had  just  finished  grandma's  cap,  and  as  she  went  out 
of  the  room  she  looked  back  from  the  door  and  said, 
"  Feet.  chUdren,  two  tired  old  feet." 
"  What  does  she  mean?"  said  Lucy  wonderingly. 
"  Perhaps  you  11   find  out  before  evening,"   said 
grandma.    "  I  believe  aunt  Milly  would  work  herself 
to  death  to  please  the  little  folks." 

"She  is  n't  an  old  woman,  is  she,  grandma?"  asked 
littie  Nell. 

"  Not  quite  as  old  as  I  am,"  said  grandma  smiling. 
"  Let  me  see,  Milly  will  be  sixty  years  old  next  har- 
vest— dear,  dear,  how  the  time  goes!"  and  grandma 
laid  her  spectacles  down  on  the  big  Bible  in  her  lap, 
and  forgot  all  about  the  noisy  children  as  her  thoughts 
wandered  back  over  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  sixty 
years  to  linger  again  about  the  cradle  where  a  new- 
bom  child  was  laid. 

"  Grandma  must  be  an  old.  woman,"  said  Nell  in  a 
whisper  to  Julia. 

"No  she  is  n't,"  said  Will  indignantly;  "old  women 
take  snnff,  and  scold  if  you  make  a  speck  of  noise; 
Charley  Evans  says  so.  His  grandmother  is  an  old 
woman,  and  he  can  't  bear  'em." 

"There  comes  father  again,"  said  Robby,  looking 
from  the  window ;  "  he  's  got  aunt  Jule,  and  Clarence, 
and  the  new  baby.  I  'm  glad  Clarence  has  come,  he 
must  look  so  funny  with  his  nose  broken." 

"What  do  you  mean,  child?"  asked  grandpa  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  did  n't  you  know  it,  grandpa?"  said  Robby. 
"  Old  Mrs.  Pettis  told  us  last  week.  She  came  in  to 
see  mother,  and  I  heard  her  say  that  aunt  Jule  had  a 
little  baby,  and  Clarence's  nose  was  broken.  May  be 
it 's  well  by  this  time,  though.'' 

Grandpa  laughed  heartily  as  he  trotted  little  Nell  on 
one  knae,  and  did  n't  seem  at  all  moved  by  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  befallen  poor  Clarence. 

I  believe  I  could  tell  you  stories  from  now  till  next 
Christokas  of  the  pleasures  and  sports  of  that  happy 
day.  How  we  cracked  nuts  on  the  broad  stone  hearth 
in  the  kitchen,  ate  apples  and  popped  corn,  sung  songs 
and  played  all  manner  of  noisy  romping  games,  till  at 
last  the  table  was  set  and  the  dinner  ready  in  the  great 
"  east  room."  Snch  a  long,  long  table  as  it  was,  with 
a  pUoe  for  every  one  of  us.  Yon  hungry  little  folks, 
who  to  often  are  doomed  to  wait  with  longing  stomachs 
while  your  elders  leisurely  dispatch  their  dinners  and 
gosaip  over  the  tempting  dainties  of  the  dessert,  you 


can  appreciate  our  delight  when  kind  aunt  Milly  ush- 
ered us  all  to  the  table,  declaring  that  nobody  should 
wait  on  Christmas  day.  You  have  all  helped  to  eat 
Christmas  dinners,  and  I  dare  say  remember  all  about 
them,  from  the  roast  goose  and  cranberry  sauce  to  the 
plum  pudding  that  made  you  forget  the  headache  of 
last  year  and  your  virtuous  resolutions  never  to  eat  so 
much  again. 

You  know  just  how  we  felt  when  dinner  was  fairly 
over  and  the  smaller  children  had  been  carried  away 
to  have  their  faces  washed.  Some  of  the  boys  saun- 
tered lasily  out  of  doors ;  but  it  is  n't  in  a  boy's  ni^ure 
to  be  lazy,  and  we  girls  were  presently  drawn  to  the 
windows  by  their  merry  shouts,  as  they  went  pell-mell 
into  a  snow-balling  frolic. 

"That's  good  exercise,"  said  grandpa;  "why  do  n't 
you  girls  go  out  and  help  them?  No  danger  of  catch- 
ing cold  if  you  keep  lively." 

Out  we  went,  and  for  half  an  hour  we  engaged 
heartily  in  the  sport,  and  then  retreated  to  the  kitchen 
to  shake  the  snow  from  our  hair,  and  warm  our  red 
fingers  and  noees. 

"  How  lame  my  arm  is!"  said  Esther. 

" That 's  because  yon  're  a  girl,"  said  Lewis.  "Girls 
jerk  round  so  when  they  throw  any  thing.  I  shonld 
think  their  arms  would  come  off." 

"  Jule 's  a  good  shot,  though,"  said  Robby.  "  I  can 
tell  yon  she  made  me  look  sharp,  and  Esther  beats 
every  thing  for  dodging." 

"  Come  into  the  parlor,  children,"  said  aunt  Milly 
with  a  very  solemn  face ;  "  grandpa  wants  to  talk  to 
you  a  little  while." 

We  followed  aunt  Milly  through  the  hall,  greatly 
wondering  what  grandpa  could  have  to  say  to  ns.  and 
half  expecting  a  reprimand  for  some  of  our  many  mis- 
demeanors. 

"  I  '11  bet  he 's  found  out  about  our  chasing  the  oolts 
last  Summer,"  whispered  Will  in  oonsternation. 

Little  enough  were  we  prepared  for  the  sight  thai 
met  our  eyes  as  we  entered  the  parlor.  The  room  had 
been  entirely  darkened  by  closing  the  old-£sshioned 
wooden  shutters,  but  in  the  center  stood  the  most 
beautiful  of  Christmas-trees,  brilliantly  lighted  and 
hung  with  toys  and  gifts.  By  its  side  stood  grandpa, 
his  white  hair  shining  in  the  li^t,  and  his  whole  face 
beaming  with  pleasure  at  seeing  our  delight.  Littie 
Nell  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  for  joy,  Robby 
laughed  aloud,  and  Will  turned  a  summerset  and 
stood  on  his  head,  a  novel  way  certainly  of  expressing 
his  satisfaction.  I  really  can  not  remember  what  it 
was  that  grandpa  said  to  ns.  but  I  know  it  was  some- 
thing very  pleasant,  and  I  know  that  when  he  unloaded 
the  boughs  of  that  wonderful  tree  there  were  plenty 
of  gifts  for  every  one  of  the  happy  circle,  from  dear 
grandma  down  to  aunt  Jule's  new  baby«  who  oould  not 
even  hold  the  pretty  rattie-box  Santa  Claus  sent  her. 

"  Aunt  Milly  planned  it  all,"  said  grandma  in  an- 
swer to  our  questions,  for  our  fathers  and  mothers 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  we  did.  "She  and  Pat 
Conner  went  to  the  woods  for  the  tree,  and  then  she 
sat  up  all  night  to  fix  it  np;  that  is  the  reason,  ehil* 
dren.  she  had  two  tired  feet  in  her  stockings  this 
morning." 

Dear  aunt  Milly,  she  alone  was  forgotten  in  the 
treasures  of  the  tree;  but  if  I  had  time  I  could  tell 
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yon  thM  nobody  in  all  the  Tillage  had  more  New- 
Year's  giftf  than  ihe. 

Before  the  stara  were  ehining  that  happy  Christmas 
night  we  all  eaid  good-by  to  the  old  folks  at  the  farm. 
And  when  we  were  all  gathered  in  the  east  room,  and 
grandpa  in  his  trembling  tones  read  from  the  old  Bible 
the  beaatiful  story  of  those  shepherds  that  long  ago 
kept  watch  on  Judea's  plains,  and  heard  the  song  of 
the  angels  over  the  Savior  that  waa  born  to  men,  the 
tired  little  listeners  thoaght  the  story  had  never  sounded 
half  so  sweet  before.  Then  they  sung  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  hymns  that  grandpa  loved  so  well,  and 
grandpa  prayed,  standing  up  in  the  old  Puritan  fash- 
ion, with  his' hands  on  the  top  of  his  armchair.  I  re- 
member now  his  slow,  fervent  words,  and  how  earn- 
estly he  asked  that  we  might  all  be  gathered  into  the 
fold  above  and  make  one  family  in  heaven. 

So  ended  our  Christmas  at  grandpa's,  and  as  we  rode 
home  there  was  little  talking  and  laughing,  but  I  am 
sure  there  never  were  happier  hearts  than  ours. 

KiTTT'8  "  Pocket." — "  0  dear!  I  'm  so  tired  reading 
over  this  old  story  about  Baron  Munchausen.  I  'd 
like  to  have  a  story  about  kings  and  queens,  who  re- 
ally used  to  live  and  be  good  to  little  peasant  boys 
and  girls,  and  tell  stories  to  their  own  little  children. 
What 's  the  reason  there  are  no  nice  stories  about  the 
President's  mother?" 

Kitty  Downs  finished  her  little  speech  with  an  eager 
glance  up  at  her  mother,  who  was  making  bread. 
Kitty  was  sick,  and  her  lounge  was  in  the  sitting-room, 
but  the  wanted  to  sit  by  the  bright  kitchen  fire.  So 
there  she  was,  propped  up  with  pillows  in  a  Urge  arm- 
chair reading  her  old  "  Baron  Munchausen  "  a  little, 
watching  the  fire,  and  looking  at  the  dimples  her  mother 
made  with  her  thumb  around  the  pie  edges.  Mrs. 
Downs  did  not  hear  the  last  of  Kitty's  speech,  so  Kitty 
said  it  again. 

"  Why.  I  do  n't  know ;  I  guess  there  are,  dear/'  said 
her  moth  dr. 

Kitty  watched  the  fire  a  minute.  Pretty  soon  she 
spoke  again,  "  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ever  be  any 
body  much,  mother?" 

"  Why,  I  s'pose  you  '11  be  Kitty  Downs,"  her  mother 
replied. 

Kitty  laughed  softly  and  said  she  would  not  have  it 
JTitty  when  she  was  a  woman ;  it  should  be  Catherine 
Stone  Downs. 

Then  she  grew  quite  serious  and  leaned  back  in  her 
pillows,  with  her  little  pale  hands  clasped,  and  her  soft, 
brown  eyes  telling  very  plainly  that  Kitty  was  think- 
ing about  something  which  interested  her  very  much. 
Presently  Kitty's  uncle  Ralph  came  in. 

"  Well,  Kitty,"  he  said,  tapping  her  cheek  with  his 
plump  fingers.  Then  he  sat  down  beside  her  and  asked 
her  what  she  was  thinking  about.  So  Kitty  leaned 
her  curly  head  on  uncle  Ralph's  shoulder  and  said  : 

"  0.  I  was  only  wondering  if  I  ever  would  be  a  wo- 
man like  mother  and  aunt  Lois,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  good,  and  know  ever  so  much — all  about  the  people 
all  over  the  world,  and, — if  I  ever  would  cross  the  ocean. 
I  think  that  would  be  so  grand,  uncle  Ralph.  Just 
like  going  from  one  world  to  another.  I  lie  and  think 
about  it  in  the  night,  and  when  the  wind  goes  through 
the  woods  across  the  meadow  and  sets  all  the  great 
trees  rustling,  I  think  may  be  that  sounds  like  the 


ocean.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  see  it,  I  'm 
such  a  weak  little  thing,  and  I  do  n't  learn  very  fast 
But  that  is  n't  what  I  was  thinking  most  about,  uncle 
Ralph.  I  'm  so  tired  doing  nothing  and  being  of  no 
use  to  any  body.  If  you  and  mother  would  only  get 
something  for  me  to  do  so  I  could  think  I  was  doing 
even  a  little  bit  of  good !" 

Kitty  did  not  know  what  her  uncle  Ralph  was  think- 
ing about,  but  she  thought — she  hardly  knew  why — 
that  he  felt  sad  about  something,  so  she  said,  "  Do  you 
feel  bad  about  any  thing,  uncle  Ralph?" 

He  brightened  up  suddenly.  "  Feel  bad,  Kitty?  0 
no!"  Then  he  leaned  his  face  close  to  hers  and  told 
her  he  would  tell  aunt  Lois  to  bring  her  a  nice  roll  of 
delaines,  and  merinos,  and  thread,  and  a  nice  little 
bright  thimble,  and  she  might  make  some  imUchpoeleU, 
and  aunt  Lois  should  tuck  them  in  one  of  the  Aid 
Society  boxes  and  send  them  to  the  soldiers.  "  Won't 
you  like  that?"  he  said  with  a  sunshiny  look  in  his 
eyes  that  went  right  to  Kitty's  heart  and  made  her 
feel  cheerful  too. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  **  tell  her  to  bring  them  soon,  if  she 
pleases." 

Then  uncle  Ralph  went  home  and  the  next  morning 
Kitty's  aunt  Lois  came  to  see  her,  and  brought  her 
some  delaines,  and  merinos,  and  needles,  and  thread, 
and  a  little  silver  thimble  with  "  Kitty  "  on  the  rim. 
So  aunt  Lois  cut  the  pattern  for  her  pockets,  and 
Kitty  worked  very  steadily  all  day,  while  her  mother 
and  aunt  talked.  A  little  before  night  one  pocket  was 
done  and  filled  with  thread,  needles,  and  pins,  and 
scissors.  Kitty  was  very  happy  about  it,  but  her 
mother  said  she  could  not  make  any  more  till  she  was 
well,  for  her  cheeks  were  hot  with  fever,  and  she  had 
to  rest  every  little  while.  But  Kitty  would  write  a 
little  letter  to  put  in  the  pocket.  It  began,  "  Dear 
soldier."  Kitty  could  not  write  much,  but  she  wrote, 
"  I  am  not  very  well,  but  I  want  to  do  some  good,  so 
I  made  this  for  you.  Uncle  Ralph  and  father  pray  for 
you  every  day,  and  so  do  I.  Yours,  truly,  Kitty  S. 
Downs."  When  Mr.  Downs  came  home  at  night  Kitty 
was  asleep.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  were  there  to  tea. 
Mr.  Downs  felt  Kitty's  pulse  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
cheek,  and  said  he  thought  he  would  go  after  the  doc- 
tor. That  night  aunt  Lois  and  uncle  Ralph  did  not 
go  home.  In  the  morning  they  folded  Kitty's  little 
still  hands  over  her  bosom,  and  they  laid  white  flowers 
in  the  brown  hair  above  her  sweet  lily  face.  Kitty 
was  dead.  Aunt  Lois  sent  her  pocket  to  the  soldiers 
very  reverently  and  with  many  tears.  L.  J.  C. 

Lift  me  Higher.— A  little  girl  about  thirteen  years 
old  was  dying.  Lifting  her  eyes  toward  the  ceiling  she 
said  softly,  "  Lift  me  up  higher!  lift  me  higher!"  Her 
parents  raised  her  up  with  pillows,  but  she  faintly 
said, "  No,  not  that !  but  there !"  again  looking  earnestly 
toward  heaven,  whither  her  happy  soul  flew  a  few 
moments  later.  On  her  gravestone  these  words  are 
now  carved : 

**  Jane  B.,  aged  thirteen,  urrcD  HxemtB.** 

A  beautiful  idea  of  dying,  was  it  not? — ^"Lifted 
higher  I" 

CoNUNDBUM. — Why  is  a  judge  like  a  person  reading 
aloud? 
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Av  Old  Garbbt. — There  is  naturalness  and  tme 
feeling  in  this  daguerreotype  of  an  old  garret.  It  vill 
find  in  some  minds  responsire  memories  of  "  long  ago." 

Sarcwtic  people  are  wont  to  lay  tlmt  poets  dwell  in  garrets, 
tad  ample  people  beliere  it.  And  otliers,  neither  earcaetic 
nor  limple,  send  them  up  aloft  among  the  rubbish,  Just  be- 
caue  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  down  stain 
ftod  **  among  folks,**  and  so  they  class  them  under  the  head 
of  rabbMi,  and  consign  tbem  to  the  grand  receptacle  of  di- 
bpidated  "  has  beon*s  **  and  despised  **  used-to-be*s,'*  the  **  old 
isrret.** 

The  garret  Is  to  the  other  apartments  of  the  homestead 
what  the  adrnrb  Is  to  the  pedagogue  in  parsing;  every  thing 
Um7  do  not  know  how  to  diepoee  of  is  consigned  to  the  list  of 
edruts.  And  it  is  for  this  precise  mason  that  we  iove  gar» 
ndt;  because  they  do  contain  the  relics  of  the  old  and  the 
pert   eonrenirs  of  other,  and  happier,  and  simpler  times. 

They  bare  come  to  build  houses  nowadays  without  garrets. 
Impioae  innoTation ! 

Toe  man  of  bronze  and  *' bearded  like  the  pard,**  who 
vonld  make  peopto  beliere,  if  you  could,  that  you  ncTer  were 
e  **  toddlin  wee  thing  ;**  that  yon  never  wore  **a  rifle  dress,**  or 
jiagkd  a  rattle-box  with  infinite  delight ;  that  you  never  had 
ft  Bother,  and  that  she  never  became  an  old  woman,  and  wore 
cape  and  spectacles,  and  may  bo  took  snuff;  go  home  once 
matt  after  all  theae  many  year*s  absence,  all  booted  and  whis- 
kered, and  six  feet  hig^  ae  yon  are,  and  let  us  go  np  stairs 
together;  in  the  old-fashioned  spacious  garret,  that  extends 
inm  gable  to  gable,  with  its  narrow  oval  windows,  with  a 
^idn^web  of  a  nudi,  through  which  steals  **a  dim  religious 
ttfht'*upoa  a  mnaenm  of  things  unnamable,  that  once  fig- 
■red  below  stairs,  but  were  long  since  crowded  out  of  the 
vandal  hands  of  these  modem  times. 

The  looM  boards  of  the  floor  rattle  somewhat  as  they  used 
todo— don^t  they?  when  beneath  yoor  little  pattering  feet 
thfy  clattered  aforetime,  when  of  a  rainy  day  **  mother,** 
wearied  with  m&ny-toagued  importunity,  granted  the  **  Let 
i»  go  ap  garret  sind  play.**  And  play  I  Precious  little  of 
**play**  have  you  had  since,  we  *11  warrant,  with  your  look 
of  dignity  and  year  dreamings  of  ambition. 

Here  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  garret.  That  old  bar- 
rel-<shall  we  rummage  it  ?  Old  files  of  newspapers— dusty, 
yrilow,  a  little  tattered  I  *T  is  the  **  Columbian  SUr.**  How 
bmiliar  the  type  looks  I  How  it  reminds  yon  of  old  times, 
wliea  you  looked  frver  the  edge  of  the  counter  with  the  letters 
or  papers  for  father  I  And  those  same  "Stars,**  Just  damp 
ttam  the  press,  ware  carried  one  by  one  from  the  flrerido  and 
preserved  as  they  ought  to  be.  Stars  t  Damp  I  Ah !  many 
a  star  has  set  since  then,  and  many  a  new-turfed  heap  grown 
dewy  and  damp  with  rain  that  fell  not  ttom  tiie  clouds. 

Dive  deeper  into  the  barrel.  There  I  A  bundla— ap  it 
OMses  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Old  almanacs,  by  all  that  is  mem- 
orable t  Almanacs,  thin-leaved  ledgers  of  time  back  to— let 
St  see  how  Car:  181-,  183-,  182-,  before  our  time— 180-,  when 
ear  mothers  were  children.  And  the  day-book— how  blotted 
and  Uurred  with  many  records  and  many  tears  I 

mbere,  yon  have  hit  your  head  against  that  beam.  Time 
was  when  you  ran  to  aod  fh>  beneath  it,  but  you  are  nearer 
to  it  now,  by  more  than  the  **  altitude  of  a  choppine.**  That 
beam  is  strown  with  forgotten  papers  of  seed  for  next  year*B 
lowfng;  a  distaff,  vrith  some  few  threads  of  flax  remaining,  is 
thrasC  in  a  crerice  of  the  rafters  overiiead  ;  and  tucked  away 
close  under  the  eaves  is  '*  the  Uttle  wheel,**  that  used  to  stand 
by  the  fires  in  time  long  gone.  Its  sweet,  low  song  has  ceased ; 
and  perhaps  she  that  drew  those  flaxen  threads— but  never 
■Ind,  you  remember  the  line,  do  n*t  you  ? 

**  Bw  wkMl  •»  iMt,  te  a 


WeU,  let  tiMt  pass.  Do  yon  see  that  little  craft  careening 
In  that  dark  comer?  It  was  red  once ;  it  was  the  only  casket 
in  the  house  once,  and  contained  a  mother's  Jewels.  The  old 
red  cradle,  for  all  the  world  I  And  you  occupied  it  once,  and 
over  it  the  only  horizon  you  beheld,  bent  the  heaven  of  a 
mother's  eyes,  as  you  rocked  in  that  little  bark  of  love,  on 
the  hither  shore  of  tisM,  fiut  by  a  mother's  love  to  a  mother's 
heart. 

And  there,  attached  to  two  rafters,  ars  the  firagments  of  an 
untwisted  rope.  Do  you  remember  it,  and  what  it  was  for, 
and  who  fiistened  it  there  ?  *T  was  the  children's  swing.  Y<m 
are  here  indeed,  but  where  are  Kelly  and  Charley  ?  There  is 
his  little  cap  under  the  window,  and  there  the  little  red  fhK:k 
she  usod  to  wear.  A  crown  is  resting  on  his  cherub  brow,  and 
her  robes  are  spotless  in  the  bettor  land. 

Tb  Stumbuho  Hioh-Bivdbb.— The  following  storj 
is  told  of  Erastus  Corning,  President  of  the  New  Yoric 
Central  Bailroad: 

Mr.  Coming,  though  a  man  of  remarkable  activity,  Is  lame. 
He  was  one  day  hobbling  over  the  railroad  track  at  Albany, 
when  an  Irishman,  who  was  placed  to  guard  the  track,  sang 
out,  with  marked  Celtic  accent,  **Will  ye  lave  the  track?" 
Mr.  Corning  smiled  inwardly  and  stumbled  on,  when  the 
Irishman  again  cried,  **  Begone,  ye  stumbling  high-binder,  or 
the  11.30  Kxpress  will  be  foment  ye,  and  Mr.  Coming  will  have 
to  pay  for  ye  the  fUl  price  of  a  well  man  with  two  legs.** 
This  was  too  much  for  **  Old  Central  ;**  he  yielded  the  track  in 
good  tine  Ibr  the  1L30  Xxpress,  and  sent  a  reward  and  a 
commendation  to  the  faithful  watchman,  who  had  never  onoe 
suspected  the  position  of  the  **  stumbling  high-binder.** 

TsaT  Dimrrn.— **  Hans,  where  was  yon  bom  ?** 

**  On  the  Haldorbarrack.'* 

••What!  always:** 

**  Taw  I  and  before  too.** 

**  How  old  are  yon,  thm  ? 

**  When  the  old  school-house  is  built,  I  was  two  weeks  mor^ 
nor  a  year,  what  ish  painted  red,  as  you  go  home  mit  your 
back  pehind  you,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  old  blacksmith 
shop,  what  stands  where  it  was  burnt  down  next  year  will  pe 
two  weeks.** 

SoMXBODT  *s  Cut  orr  the  OrHxa  Sun  or  it.— An  Irishman, 
who  served  on  board  a  ship,  was  ordered  to  haul  in  a  tow-line 
of  considerable  length,  that  was  towing  over  the  tafferel. 
After  pulling  in  forty  or  fifty  fSsthoms,  which  had  put  his  pa- 
tience severely  to  proof;  as  well  as  every  mnscle  of  his  arms, 
he  muttered  to  himself;  **  Be  me  sowl,  it*s  as  long  as  toniay 
and  to-morrow  I  It  *s  a  good  wake's  work  for  any  five  in  the 
ship  I  Bad  luck  to  the  arm  or  leg,  it'll  lave  me  at  lastl 
What  I  more  of  it  yet  I  Och,  murther ;  the  sa  *8  mighty  deep, 
to  be  sure  I**  When,  after  continuing  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
conceiving  there  was  little  probability  of  the  completion  of 
his  labor,  he  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  addrsssing  the  offlcer 
of  the  watch,  exclaimed,  "Bad  manners  to  me,  sir,  if  I  don*t 
think  somebody  'Btrntcf  ik0othtrmditf  UP* 

Chablbs  Xn  or  Swsnm  AHn  m  Bom-SHiu.— As  Charles 
XII,  of  Sweden,  was  dictating  a  letter  to  his  secretary  during 
the  siege  of  Stralsnad,  a  bomb  fell  through  the  roof  into  the 
next  room  in  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  The  terrified 
secretary  let  the  pen  drop  fh>m  his  hand.  **  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?*' said  Charles  calmly.  The  secretary  replied,  ••Ah,  sire, 
the  bomb  V  "  But  what  has  the  bomb  to  do,"  said  Charles, 
"with  what  I  am  dictating  to  yon?— go  on.** 

A  SoRO  Ikstsao  or  a  Tsak.— Look  np,  and  God  will  give 
you  a  soag  in  your  hsart,  instsad  of  a  tear  in  your  eye. 
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Gold  akd  Silver.— We  aw  to  liave  more  silver  as 
well  as  more  gold.  Besides  the  increasing  yield  of  the 
California  and  other  silver  mines  in  the  United  States, 
a  new  silver  region  has  been  discovered  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  The  ore  is 
found  in  a  tract  one  mile  bj  forty  in  extent.  In  the 
British  colony  of  Victoria,  aJso,  very  rich  deposits  of 
silver  have  been  discovered.  It  is  thought  that  the 
appreciation  in  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold 
will  receive  a  temporary  check. 

ExPBiTBES  07  A  EuROPBAiT  ToTTS. — A  writer  thus 
estimates  the  expense  of  a  five  months'  visit  to  the  Old 
World:  A  first-class  passage  from  America  to  Liver- 
pool costs  fSO;  the  passage  back  by  the  same  line,  f79; 
traveling  and  board  in  England  and  France,  f  119.42; 
tour  on  the  Continent,  f  106.13;  fees  and  fares  to  wait- 
ers, hacks,  etc.,  fl5.i5;  thus  making  the  total  amount 
of  f499  for  five  months.  This  estimate  is  made,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  value  of  foreign  ex- 
change, and  not  at  the  present  high  prices. 

lEOir  Railway  Cabs.— The  days  of  wooden  freight 
cars  appear  to  be  numbered  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad.  For  the  past  two  years  iron  freight  cars 
have  been  built  at  Albany  for  this  road,  thin  plate  iron 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  Such  ears  are  lighter  than 
those  made  of  wood,  and  are  at  the  same  time  more 
roomy  and  stronger.  They  also  possess  greater  dura- 
bility, and  are  incombustible. 

Atbioab  Cottob. — Western  and  Equatorial  Africa 
is  rapidly  entering  into  the  production  of  cotton.  Six 
Dales  of  this  staple  from  the  Niger  have  just  arrived 
at  Manchester,  the  first  result  of  a  screw  press  fitted 
up  far  inland  on  the  banks  of  that  river  by  the  cele- 
brated African,  the  Rev.  S.  Crowther.  In  Yoruba  the 
amount  of  (Jotton  gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders,  owing  to  the  wars  and  feuds  of 
that  region,  is  estimated  at  1,000  bales  of  120  pounds 
each,  which,  at  present  prices  in  Liverpool,  would  be 
worth  f60,000.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Li- 
berians  to  raise  cotton,  but  whether  the  planting  has 
been  done  at  the  wrong  season,  or  the  seed,  from  the 
sea  islands  of  South  Carolina,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
did  not  thrive  well.  Attention  is  more  particularly 
given  recently  by  the  farmers,  with  signal  success,  to 
the  production  of  ooffee  and  sugar.  Cotton  is,  how- 
ever, raised  by  the  natives  on  the  territory  east  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  small  quantities  is  finding  its  way 
abroad.  A  lot  received  in  this  country  has  a  long  fiber 
of  the  finest  texture,  white  and  soft,  and  seems  to  possess 
the  characteristics  of  the  finest  quality  in  our  market. 
As  the  plant  is  indigenous  and  perennial,  it  may  be 
easily  grown  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  region  become 
a  desirable  source  of  supply. 

FoEBieH  Slavb-Tradb.- Mr.  Crawford,  the  English 
Commissioner  at  Havana,  reports  that  the  nombar  ol 


slaves  landed  in  Cuba  in  the  year  ending  September 
80,  1862.  was  11,254  against  23,964  in  1861.  The  de- 
crease was  doubtless  more  marked  and  gratifying 
during  1863,  as  the  treaty  between  our  Government 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  for  a  right  of  search  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  African  coast  and  of  the  sea- 
board of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  was  then  put  in  operation. 
Cuba  also  clears  herself  from  a  complicity  with  a 
barbarism  which  daily  draws  nearer  to  its  death.  The 
Captain-General  recently  arrested  several  wealthy  and 
prominent  planters  for  their  complicity  in  the  trade, 
and  fined  and  banished  them  from  the  island.  The 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Home  Government,  and 
the  conduct  of  General  Dulce  approved.  The  conduct 
of  General  Dulce  being  thus  indorsed,  his  luiguage  on 
the  subject  becomes  of  moment.  He  said  that  "he 
was  sent  by  her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Isabella  II  to 
carry  out  the  treaties  made  with  other  Governmenta 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  that 
they  might  depend  upon  his  doing  it" 

Ubitbd  States  Cebistiab  Commissiok. — ^The  fol- 
lowing figures  will  show  the  immense  amount  of  work 
performed  for  the  army  by  the  Christian  Commission 
during  the  past  year: 

Gash  rM«lT«d  at  the  Oentral  OfBoe  and  Branch  Of- 
fice during  the  year 4358,830  S9 

Value  of  itorM  donated .386,8»  07 

Value  of  Scriptoree  contributed  by  American  Bible 

Society 45,071  80 

Value  of  Scriptures  contributed  by  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society 1,«77  79 

Value  of  railroad  liactUtiM  contribated 44,210  00 

Value  of  telegraph  facilities  contributed 9,390  00 

Value  of  delegates*  serrioee 72,420  00 

Total 4918,837  66 

Gash  expended  in  purcbaw  of  itoree,  publications, 

expenses  of  delegates,  etc .265,211  28 

Balance  on  hand  at  Central  Office,  1st  January,  1864,  43,547  41 
Balance  on  hand  at  Branch  Offloea,  1st  January,  1864,  49,480  60 
Christian  ministers  and  laymen  commissioned  to 
minister  to  men  on  battle-flelds,  and  camps,  hos- 
pitals, and  ships,  daring  year 1,807 

Copies  of  Scriptures  distributed 465,715 

Hymn  and  Psalm-books  distributed 371,859 

Knapsack-books  distributed 1,254,591 

Llbrarr  books  distributed 39,713 

Magaalnes  and  pamphlets  distributed 120,493 

BeUgfious  newspapers  distributed »... .    2,«31,4e0 

Pages  of  tracts  distributed 11,976,722 

Silent  comforters,  etc.,  distributed 3^ 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  good  work  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  Cincinnati  Branch,  A.  £. 
Chamberlain,  Chairman,  Bev.  J.  F.  Mar  lay,  Secretary, 
51  Vine-street. 

CoiTBTJifPTioir  OF  Wool. — ^The  consumption  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  has  b««n 
unusually  large,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  some 
120,000,000  pounds.  The  quantity  of  raw  material  re- 
quired for  army  supplies  alone,  during  the  past  year, 
is  estimated  at  50,000,000;  for  the  navy,  1,000.000;  for 
eivilians'  wear,  65,000,000,  and  the  amount  required  to 
replace  cotton,  formerly  incorporated  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  mixed  fabrics,  10,000,000  pounds. 

British  Hovss  or  Coificoir8.-~This  body  is  often 
spoken  of  aa  the  popular  branch  of  the  British  Got- 
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•miiMBt,  bat  the  strength  of  the  aristocratic  element 
in  it  maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  a  recent 
House  there  were  53  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  vho  would 
m  due  course  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  House ; 
80  junior  sons  of  Peers;  47  brothers  of  Peers;  45  Com- 
moners married  to  Peers'  daughters.  Besides  these, 
thou^  in  some  cases  combined  in  the  same  persons, 
there  are  49  placemen,  88  naval  and  military  officers, 
78  railway  directors,  76  patrons  of  Church  livings. 

Gesmav  XTvnrsBSiTiBS. — ^The  universities  are  large- 
ly attended.  The  number  at  Marburg  and  Giessen  is 
not  ascertained.  Bonn  has  800,  Gottingen  and  Halle 
from  700  to  800,  Leipsic  1,000,  Berlin  nearly  2.000. 
But  the  number  of  professors  is  still  greater  in  com- 
parison with  American  colleges  than  that  of  the  stu- 
dents. None  of  them  have  less  than  50  to  60,  Leipsic 
lias  100,  and  Berlin  nearly  150.  Of  course  it  is  evi- 
dent either  from  a  large  subdivision  of  the  different 
departments,  or  from  the  different  professors  overlap- 
ping each  other,  that  only  few  lectures  are  required 
from  each. 

LuxBEB  Trade  at  Chicaoo.— The  total  receipts  of 
lumber  by  lake  at  Chicago  during  the  year  1863  were 
393,074.882  feet.  These  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
receipts  of  the  year  before,  and  do  not  include  the  re- 
ceipts by  railroad,  which  were  considerable.  The  Jour- 
nal says  the  past  has  been  the  most  prosperous  lumber 
season  ever  known  in  the  West,  and  the  prices  have 
been  higher  than  ever  before. 

Pboobim  of  Educatiok  IV  SouTRBBS  Italt. — 
In  1861  there  were  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  1,746 
•diooU  for  boys  and  836  for  girls,  1,755  masters  and 
835  mistresses.  The  pupils  were,  boys,  34.198,  and 
girls.  29,160.  There  were  also  48  evening^  schools,  with 
1,002  pupils,  and  5  infant  asylums,  with  358  inmates. 
There  are  now  2,367  schools  for  boys,  1,364  for  girls, 
2.488  masters,  and  1,479  mistresses,  the  pupib  being 
77.864  boys,  and  52,153  girls,  as  well  as  677  evening 
schools  with  14,341  pupils,  and  29  asylums  with  2,765 
scholars.  In  Palermo  there  were  during  the  time  of 
the  Bourbons  only  eight  schools;  there  are  now  one 
hundred. 

I5DIA5  Paoahs  IK  Nbw  Yobk.— The  Onondaga 
tribe  of  Indians,  mostly  located  a  few  miles  from  Syra- 
cuse. New  York,  is  said  to  number  about  four  hundred 
persons,  many  of  whom  are  still  pagans.  There  are 
no  Christian  chiefs  among  them,  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  tribe  still  maintain  pagan  worship.  A  Vies- 
leyan  mission  exists  among  them,  which  reports  twenty- 
five  hopeful  conversions  the  past  year. 

The  Hook  akd  the  Weather. — Science  has  again 
and  again  proved  that  popular  superstitions  were  phil- 
osophical foots.  Another  instance  of  this  is  recorded 
with  regard  to  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
generally  credited  of  popular  beliefs,  that  the  weather 
is  influenced  by  the  moon.  Scientific  men  are  now 
coming  forward  to  prove  that  this  is  actually  the  ease ; 
and  they  tell  us  that  the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  the 
earth  the  more  disturbed  the  weather  will  be.  Thus, 
in  December  next  the  moon  will  be  1.800  miles  closer 
to  the  earth  than  she  is  now.  This,  a  correspondent 
vr%dicts,  will  cause  extraordinarily  high  tides  and  rough 


weather.  In  this  prophecy  he  confirms  a  previous  one 
by  Lieut.  Saxby,  who  declares  that  between  December 
12th  and  15th  we  shall  be  visited  with  one  of  the  se- 
verest storms  ever  known  in  England.  Another  writer 
holds  that  not  the  moon  only,  but  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  influence  our  meteorology.  "For  example," 
says  Mr.  Pearce,  the  advocate  of  this  theory, "  Saturn — 
a  body  one  thousand  times  as  large  as  our  earth — 
crossed  the  equator  on  the  1st  January  last ;  and  again 
on  the  16th  of  that  month,  being  stationary  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  sun  30®  from  Jupiter  on  that  day 
also;  consequently,  the  New  Year  was  ushered  in  with 
a  gale,  and  on  the  16th  gales  commenced  which  lasted 
till  the  20th.  Saturn  again  crossed  the  equator  on  2d 
September  last,  and  accordingly  another  stormy  period 
occurred.  The  solar  conjunction  of  both  Saturn  and 
Mars  on  the  2d  of  the  last  month  again  demonstra- 
ted the  power  of  these  bodies — they  having  been  con- 
joined on  the  previous  day.  A  confirmation  of  their 
influence  will  be  found  when  we  remember  that  the 
Great  Eastern  was  disabled  in  a  fearful  gale  on  the 
11th  of  September,  1861,  these  planets  being  in  con- 
junction on  that  day.  Now  as  to  the  storm  period  of 
December  10th  to  13th.  Let  Mr.  Saxby  observe  that 
on  the  10th  the  earth  will  pass  between  Mercury  and 
Uranus,  and  on  the  15th  between  the  sun  and  Uranus. 
These  positions  have  for  years  been  observed  to  pro- 
duce heavy  gales."  What  a  pity  it  was  that  the 
astrologers  did  not  devote  their  observations  to  the 
foretelling  of  the  weather,  instead  of  the  casting  of 
horoscopes!  They  would  then  have  been  of  some  use 
in  their  day  and  generation. 

Religious  Pboobess  ik  Gbeece.— The  priests,  here 
as  elsewhere,  are  not  men  of  progress,  but  of  form. 
They  love  ceremony  because  ceremonies  bring  fees. 
The  Holy  Synod,  in  its  annual  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, makes  no  complaint  as  to  Sabbath  preaching 
by  allowance  of  the  authorities.  But  there  is  one  voice 
that  stands  up  for  the  truth  in  a  bold  and  able  man- 
ner. The  Star  of  the  E<ut—A  weekly  religious  news- 
paper, thoroughly  Protestant  in  principle,  published  at 
Athens,  in  modern  Greek,  and  edited  by  a  native 
Greek  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  American  educa- 
tion— has  a  good  circulation  in  the  kingdom  and  in 
foreign  ports,  and  is  a  very  important  agent  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  truth  among  the  Greek  race.  It 
is  the  only  Protestant  newspaper,  perhaps,  in  that  lan- 
guage; and  when  it  commenced,  six  years  ago,  it  was 
the  only  religious  periodical.  But  the  Greek  ecclesias- 
tics speedily  took  care  that  this  should  no  longer  be 
said.  So  the  day  of  religious  polemics  has  dawned 
upon  Greece.  Greek  and  Protestant  meet  in  conflict, 
and  a  religious  press  opens  the  arena  to  the  gase  of 
the  people.    "  The  truth  is  mighty,  and  it  will  prevail." 

Distikouished  Dead.— President  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, late  of  Amherst  College,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Massachusetts  February  27th.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  general  scholar,  but  particularly  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  history.  One  of  the  most  successful 
text-books  of  our  country  was  his  Manual  of  Geology, 
used  generally  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  History  and  Sketches  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, a  work  of  great  interest,  being  in  part  a  biogra- 
phy of  his  own  timet. 
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(1.)  LiPB  AiTD  Lettem  of  "Washinotoh  Irviho. — 
By  hit  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving.  4  voU.  18vo.  Fp.  463, 
492.  404,  and  450.  f6.  New  Yorl:  O.  P.  Putnam. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  A  Co. — These  volames  are 
elegantly  gotten  up.  In  typographical  beauty  and  in 
binding  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  them.  Of  the 
subject  of  these  volumes  we  hope  to  speak  more  fully 
in  our  next  number,  as  we  have  had  his  portrait  en- 
graved for  this  special  purpose.  The  delicate  and 
difficult  task  of  gathering  his  letters,  running  through 
half  a  century  in  their  dates,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
diligence,  and  been  crowned  with  the  most  satisfactory 
success.  The  fourth  volume  closes  with  an  analytical 
index  of  the  contents,  which  is  admirably  arranged  for 
reference.  Of  the  man  and  his  relation  to  our  Ameri- 
can literature  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

(2.)  Lyrics  of  Loyalty.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Frank  Moore.  ISmo.  336  pp.  f  1.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam,  dneinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Cb— The 
object  of  this  volume  is  to  preserve  some  of  the  best 
lyrical  writings  called  forth  by  the  present  rebellion. 
The  style  of  binding  is  appropriately  "  red,  white,  and 
blue." 

(3.)  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrikb  of  a 
Future  Life,  with  a  complete  Bibliography  of  the  tub- 
jeet.  By  William  RounaelviUe  Alger.  Large  8w.  914 
pp,  $3.50.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Childs.  an- 
cinnati:  Rickey  d  Carroll. — We  have  read  this  huge 
volume  with  no  little  interest.  The  style  of  the  author 
is  remarkably  clear,  and  his  entire  work  is  character- 
ized by  vigorous  thought  and  wide  research.  There  is 
an  air  of  candor,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  great 
fairness  in  his  statement  of  the  different  theories  hav- 
ing relation  to  the  future  life,  and  also  in  his  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  for  and  against  them.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  in  the  work,  but  most  of  it 
is  valuable.  The  author  would  have  done  well  had  he 
confined  himself  to  history.  For  when  he  departs 
from  the  historical  and  attempts  the  argumentative,  he 
exhibits  a  strange  medley  of  belief  and  unbelief.  And, 
on  the  whole,  we  can  not  regard  the  book  otherwise 
than  a  soil  teeming  with  the  thickly-sown  seeds  of  in- 
fidelity. The  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  history  of 
creation,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  other  essen- 
tial elements  of  Christian  faith  are  to  him  as  "old 
wives'  fables,"  which  have  been  "  terribly  shattered  by 
the  attacks  of  reason  and  progressive  science."  A 
true  "  history  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life "  is  a 
desideratum,  and  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

(4.)  Christian  Life  ahd  Character  op  the 
Civil  Institutions  of  the  United  States  Devel- 
oped IN  the  Official  and  Historical  Annals  of 
the  Republic.  By  B.  F.  Morris.  Svo.  Pp.  831. 
Price,  t3.50.  1864.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Childs. 
Cincinnati:   Rickey  &  Carroll. — This  volume  is  a  rich 


store-house  of  facts.  And  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the 
substantial  Christian  character  of  our  civil  institutions 
is  overwhelming.  The  author  says  in  the  preface, 
"  The  documents  and  facts  are  authentic,  and  have  b«en 
collected  with  laborious  diligence  from  standard  his- 
torical works  and  from  the  political  and  Christiaa 
annals  of  the  nation.  The  volume  is  the  voice  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  the  Republic."  This  work  has 
evidently  been  the  labor  of  years;  nor  is  it  less  evi- 
dent that  it  was  with  the  author  a  labor  of  love.  The 
excellent  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  topics 
facilitate  greatly  the  practical  use  of  tbs  volame  as  a 
work  of  reference. 

(5.)  Sayings  of  Sages;  or,  Sdeetions  from  DisHn- 
guished  Preachers,  Poets,  Philosophers,  and  other  A^i- 
thors,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Compiled  by  E.  C.  Revons^ 
with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Thomson,  D.  D.  l2mo. 
294  pp.  |1.  New  York:  Carlton  d  Porter.— Dt. 
Thomson  says :  "  Here  is  a  book  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  some  of  the  wisest  men — truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundations  of  reasoning;  principles  of  great  moral 
importance  and  practical  usefulness;  just  sentiments  in 
excellent  forms  of  speech,  '  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver;'  views  of  human  natnre  and  human 
life,  which  for  their  correctness  and  comprehensiveness 
have  obtained  currency  among  all  classes,  and  embody 
the  opinions  of  all ;  and  views  of  God  and  his  relations 
and  claims,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  mankind.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  found  sayings  or  apothegms  which  possess 
value  and  force  from  the  character  of  their  authors, 
those  little  and  short  utterances  which,  as  Tillottson 
says,  are  like  sparks  of  diamonds." 

(6.)  Chambers's  Cyclopedia.— Nob.  68  and  69  of 
this  sterling  .work  have  been  laid  on  our  table.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.    20  cents  per  number. 

(7.)  Catalogues. — 1.  Oneida  Conference  Seminary — 
38th  annual  catalogue — Rev.  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D., 
Principal,  assisted  by  eight  teachers.  Students — gentle- 
men, 234;  ladies,  258.  Total,  492.  2.  Amenia  Semi- 
nary— 28th  annual  catalogue — Rev.  A.  J.  Hunt,  A.  M., 
Principal,  assisted  by  six  teachers. 

(8.)  Appleton's  United  States  Postal  Guidb 
contains  the  regulations  of  the  post-office  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  post-offices  in  the  United  States.  Price. 
25  cents. 

(9.)  The  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1864, 
contains  the  following  articles:  1.  The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Roger  Bacon.  2.  The  Tunnel  under  Mont  C^nis. 
3.  Astrology  and  Magic.  4.  The  Depreciation  of  Gold. 
5.  Gilchrist's  Life  of  William  Blake.  6.  Parties  and 
Prospects  in  Parliament.  7.  The  Inspired  Writings 
of  Hinduism.  8.  Russia.  9.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep. 
10.  Cotemporary  Literature. 

(10.)  The  London  Quarterly  for  January  con- 
tains,  1.    China.    2.    New   Englanders   and   the   Old 
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Home.  3.  Fonjih's  Life  of  Cicero.  4.  CapUin  Speke's 
Jonrnftl.  5.  Guns  and  Plates.  6.  Eels.  7.  Rome  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  8.  The  Danish  Duchies.  The  Lon- 
don, Edinhnrgh.  North  British,  and  Westminster  Re- 
riews,  together  with  Blackwood's  Magasine,  are  repub- 
lished, producing  fac-nmUf  of  the  English  editions,  by 
L.  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  and  are  kept  on  sale 
by  G.  N.  Lewis,  Cincinnati,    f  10. 

(11.)  The  Noeth  Amekicak  Review  jor  January 
contains,  1.  Ticknor's  Life  of  Prescott.  2.  The  Bible 
and  Slavery.  3.  The  Ambulance  System.  4.  The 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  5.  Immorality  in  Politics.  6.  The 
Early  Life  of  Governor  Winthrop.  7.  The  Sanitary 
Commission.  8.  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus.  9.  The  Presi- 
dent's Policy.  10.  Critical  Notices.  It  is  published 
by  Crosby  A  Nichols,  Boston,  at  |5  a  year.  The  North 
American  is  now  nearly  hoi]  a  century  old,  having 
been  established  in  1815.  It  has  now  passed  into  a 
new  editorial  management;  Prof.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell and  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  gentlemen  well  known 
to  the  literary  world,  assuming  the  charge.  The  arti- 
cles are  timely,  important,  and  the  subjects  are  treated 
in  an  able  and  scholarly  manner.  The  loyal  and 
patriotic  tone  of  the  Quarterly  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. It  is  an  auspicious  day  for  our  periodical 
literature  when  the  Review  takes  such  a  patriotic 
stand. 

(12.)  Reasons  fob  Thakksoiviko  ahd  Suoobs- 
Tioss  OF  Duty:  A  ThanUgiving  Diseourse.  By  Rev. 
Robert  AUyn,  A.  if.  President  of  ItKendru  Col- 
lege.— An  eloquent  and  able  discourse. 

(13.)  Education  of  the  Blind. — Twenty-Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution. 

(14.)  The  Bible  Aoainst  Slavery.  By  Prof.  8. 
M.  Vail,  of  the  Methodist  General  Piblieal  InstituU. 
Omeord:  Fogg,  HadLy  <t  Co. — This  able  pamphlet  con- 
tains searching  replies  to  the  "  Bible  View  of  Slavery," 
by  John  H.  Hopkins.  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Vermont ;  and  to  "  A  Northern  Presbyter's  Second  Let- 
ter to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,"  by  Nathan  Lord, 
D.  D.,  late  President  of  Dartmouth  College;  and  to 
"X,"  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

(15.)  The  Old  Helmet.  By  the  author  of  the 
"Wxde.  Wide  World."  \2mo.  2  voU.  328,  363  pp. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  dt  Brothers. — Most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
publication  of  the  "  Wide,  Wide  World."  By  a  single 
bound  its  author  passed  to  the  very  summit  of  popular 
authorship.  Since  then  her  pen  has  been  constantly 
and,  we  believe,  usefully  employed.  None  of  her  sub- 
sequent works  have  attained  the  notoriety  of  her  first ; 
bat  there  are  none  of  them  which  do  not  contain 
many  of  its  excellencies.  Of  these  later  works  the 
last  has  been  the  most  decidedly  successful,  and  it  is 
also  the  most  decidedly  excellent. 

(16.)  The  Prophet  of  Fire;  or,  the  Life  and  Times 
of  Elijah,  with  their  Lessons.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D. 
ilmo.  351  pp.  Nexo  York:  Robert  Carter  it  Broth- 
ers.— The  first  production  of  Dr.  Macduff  which  attract- 
ed our  attention  was  "  Morning  and  Night  Watches," 
an  excellent  companion  for  private  and  family  devo- 
tioni.  The  volume  before  us  groups  the  striking  events 
in  the  life  of  Elijah,  delineates  them  with  the  hand  of 


a  master,  and  draws  from  each  the  lessons  it  was 
designed  to  impart,  not  merely  to  an  apostate  nation, 
but  to  all  ages  and  all  men. 

(17.)  An  Essat  on  the  Improvement  of  Time. 
By  John  Foster.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  A.  M- 
l2mo.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers.— 
The  themes  discussed  in  Part  I  of  this  volume 
are,  The  Value  of  Time,  the  Capacity  of  Time,  the 
Swiftness  of  Time,  and  the  Ultimate  Object  of  the  Im- 
provement of  Time.  Part  II  comprises,  Indolence, 
Intervals,  and  Solitary  Life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  these  discussions  are  marked  with 
much  of  the  grasp  and  penetration  of  thought  for 
which  their  author  was  so  remarkable  in  latar  years. 
Though  composed  in  his  earlier  life,  and  so  far  com- 
pleted that  it  was  embodied  in  a  very  neat  manuscript, 
the  author  seems  never  to  have  offered  it  to  the  public 
in  any  form.  And  now,  after  the  author  has  been 
dead  twenty  years,  it  is  resurrected  and  given  to  the 
public. 

The  following  books  have  also  been  laid  upon  our 
table  by  the  Messrs.  Carter.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  give  them  suitable  notices  in  this  number: 

(18.)  The  Safe  Compass  and  How  it  Points. 
By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.    16mo.     318  pp. 

(19.)  Claude  the  Colporteur.  By  the  author  of 
Mary  Powell.    16mo.    316  pp. 

(20.)  Christian  Conquests.  By  A.L.  0.  E.  18W0. 
170  pp. 

(21.)  Sale  of  Crummie.    18mo.    171  pp. 

(22.)  Faithful  and  True.  By  the  author  of  Win 
and  Wear.    16mo.     368  pp. 

(23.)  Memoir  of  Rev.  Erskine  J.  Hawes,  Pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Plymouth,  Conn,  By  his 
Mother.    12mo.    275  pp. 

(24.)  The  Man  of  God  ;  or,  Spiritual  Religion  Ex- 
plained  and  Enforced.  By  Octavius  WinsloU),  D.  D. 
18mo.    283  pp. 

(25.)  Whedon  on  the  WiLL.-r-We  must  defer  our 
notice  of  this  work  to  a  subsequent  number.  We 
have  here  barely  space  to  indicate  its  division  and 
arrangement.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  namely, 
The  Issue  Stated;  the  Necessitarian  Argument  Con- 
sidered; the  Positive  Argument  Stated.  In  the  first 
part  we  have  the  following  chapters:  Will  Isolated 
and  Defined ;  Freedom  of  the  Will  Defined ;  Volition 
not  always  Preceded  by  Emotion ;  Freedom  of  the 
Will  Causationally  Presented ;  Edwards's  Synthesis  of 
Definitions  Reviewed;  Condition  and  Limitation  of 
Will's  Free  Action  ;  Anterior  Standard  of  Accordance ; 
Schematism  of  Conscious  Free  Will.  The  second  part 
has  sections  on  the  Causational  Argument,  the  Psycho- 
logical Argument,  and  the  Theological  Argument.  The 
third  part  is  treated  under  the  following  heads:  The 
Argument  from  Consciousness ;  Argument  from  Possi- 
bility of  Divine  Command ;  Distinctions  between  Auto- 
matic Excellence  and  Moral  Desert ;  the  Maxim  of  Re- 
sponsibility ;  Necessitarian  Counter- Maxim  of  Respons- 
ibility Considered ;  Edwards's  Direct  Intuitional  Proof 
of  Necessitated  Responsibility ;  Responsibility  of  Belief 
Demonstrates  Freedom  of  Will;  Coaction  and  Necessi- 
tation;  Argument  from  God's  Non-Authorship  of  Sin. 
Freedom  the  Condition  of  a  Possible  Theodicy. 
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Thi  Wbstbrit  Book  Comiiittbb.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  Book  Committee  took  place 
in  February.  There  were  present  Joseph  M.  Trimble, 
Chairman,  of  the  Ohio  Conference;  R.  Haney,  of  the 
Central  Illinois;  Elnathan  C.  Gavitt,  Central  Ohio; 
John  Kiger,  Indiana;  0.  V.  Lemon,  North  Indiana; 
W.  E.  Bigelow,  Detroit;  T.  E.  CorkhiU,  Iowa;  and  B. 
Huffman,  Missouri.  B.  F.  Crary,  of  the  Minnesota 
Conference,  and  Peter  Cartwright,  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference,  were  absent.  R.  Haney  was  chosen  Secretary. 
William  Young,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
John  T.  Mitchell.  The  following  figures  show  the 
business  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1864: 

Book  MlM,  Cincinnati •^»?^  ?* 

Periodical  talet,  Cincinnati 148,020  76 

Total  for  Cancinnatl 4234,884  60 

Book  talec,  Chicago Tf,©!  01 

Periodical  sales,  Chicago 81,471  88 


ToUl  for  Chicago $168,102  89 

Periodical  sales,  St.  Louis 8,B96  09 


25,010 

6,230 

23,788 

6,692 

13,405 

5,707 

12,191 

1,082 

38,642 

3,638 

1,177 

339 

9,770 

1,115 

8,500 

2,400 

616 

98 

Total 4401,983  68 

The  subscribers  to  periodicals  on  the  8th  day  of 
February,    1864,    and    February    9,    1863,   were    as 

follows : 

AT  OINCIlfNATI. 

F«b.8,lM4.    F«U9,18M. 

West.  Christian  Adr 31,240 

Ladies'  Bepository 30,380 

Christian  Apologist 19,112 

Bnnday  School  Bell 13,273 

Sunday  School  Adv 42,280 

8.  S.  Teachers'  Journal...  1,616 

Missionary  Adrocate 8,665 

Good  News 6,100 

Quarterly  Beriew 418 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 
Central  Adrocate 7,086  6,570  616 

AT  CHICAGO. 

N.  W.  Christton  Adr 23,318 

Ladies'  Repository 9,009 

Quarterly  Review 608 

Sunday  School  Adr 44,942 

Teachers'  Journal 2,166 

Good  News 6,030 

Missionary  Advocate 12,868 

The  session  of  the  Committee  was  one  of  remarkable 
harmony.  | 

Later  returns  show  the  gains  of  the  Repository  to 
be  as  follows: 


18,716 

4,602 

5,914 

3,095 

347 

161 

88,179 

6,763 

1,749 

417 

7,204 

1,174 

14,785 

1,917 

At  Boston 

At  New  York... 

At  Chicago 

At  Cincinnati.. 


„ ^ ^ « 700 

...«.....«..« « ^ 1,300 

...^«.^« -. -..2,700 

...^....-^...^^.....^ ^ -..3,100 

Total  Increase — —• -....7,800 

As  subscribers  are  still  coming  in,  this  showing  will 
be  still  further  improved.  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  unprecedented  prosperity  in  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Book  Concerns,  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  the  statistics  of  the  former. 

Missionary  Society  op  thb  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. — The  forty-fifth  annual  report  of  this 
Society,  just  published,  exhibits  the  following  cheering 


results:  1.  The  receipts  of  1868  have  exceeded  ihots 
of  1862  by  fl59,108.46.  2.  The  appropriations  for 
1864  exceed  those  made  for  1863  by  f  136,502.  3.  Ap- 
propriations for  Home  Missions  within  the  Annasl 
Conferences  from  May,  1850,  to  December  31,  1863, 
12,128.588;  appropriations  to  the  foreign  work  far 
same  period,  f  1,388,899.  4.  The  average  yearly  appro- 
priation to  the  home  work  for  fifteen  years  put  hss 
been  |141,905.  The  average  yearly  appropriation  for 
foreign  work  during  the  same  period  has  been  |92,593. 
5.  Total  number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  1849,  33; 
of  members,  1,532.  Total  number  of  foreign  missioi- 
aries  in  1863,  129;  of  members,  6,122.  Showing  an 
increase  in  laborers  of  96  and  of  members  4,590.  6. 
Total  number  of  home  missionaries  in  1849  among  our 
foreign  populations,  131 ;  and  of  members,  8,303. 
Total  number  of  missionaries  in  the  same  fields  in 
1863,  304;  and  members,  24,052.  Showing  an  increase 
in  missionaries  of  173;  and  of  members,  15,749.  7. 
There  are  900  missionaries  among  our  American  pope- 
lation  in  the  frontier  work,  and  in  feeble  or  newlj- 
begun  charges,  which  must  have  partial  or  entire  sup- 
port for  a  short  time  till  they  take  their  places  in  the 
self-sustaining  work,  as  thousands  of  similar  missioM 
have  done  during  the  forty-five  years'  history  of  the 
Society. 

Daily  Advocate  Dubihg  thi  Gbhb&al  Coifbb- 
BKCE.— We  cheerfully  insert  the  following  announce- 
ment, and  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  generally 
to  the  enterprise: 

We,  the  Agents  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concerns  at  Hew 
York  and  CUcinnati,  hare  determUed  to  publisli  a  daily 
paper  at  PhiladelphU  daring  the  seaeion  of  the  Qeneral  Ooa- 
ference,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  Blay  proximo,  and  to  be 
ahle  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  make  the 
paper  what  it  should  be,  we  have  engaged  the  serricee  of 
three  of  the  beet  reporters  In  the  country,  who  wfll  report 
not  only  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  body,  but  mmnj,  if  not 
all,  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion.  The  increased  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to 
llx  the  price  a  little  higher  than  formerly,  bnt  this  advaace 
will  not  be  equal  to  the  increased  expense.  Our  terms  will  be 
as  follows: 

8tngl«  copi«^  dad  •!!  maaheTi  lew  th«i  tr^  •^h 

Five  to  ten,  each • 

And  for  aay  addilkiua  nunten,  Mch 

At  these  prices  we  must  have  a  large  list,  or  tiiere  will  be  s 
loss  in  its  publication;  but  If  the  preachers  wfll  iBtenst 
themselves  in  procuring  snbscribers  by  brlngiBg  the  so^icct 
before  their  people  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  send  in  th^ 
reports  at  an  early  day,  either  to  the  Agents  at  Sew  Tort  or 
Cincinnati,  or  to  any  of  the  Depositories,  so  that  we  can  have 
our  paper  ordered  in  due  time,  and  our  mail-books  writt« 
up  a  week  or  two  before  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
they  will  not  only  fiwriliute  correctness  in  forwarding  the 
paper  to  the  subscribers,  but  secure  succees  to  the  enterprise. 
It  is  our  intention  to  forward  the  paper  to  subscribers  <kilj 
by  the  first  morning  mall— to  the  north  and  east  at  » 
o'clock,  and  south  and  west  at  etgM.  This  wiU  enable  sab- 
icribers  to  know  from  day  to  day  what  is  being  said  and  doa» 
in  that  body.  Cam-tok  *  Ponm, 

Fob  ft  Hitchcock. 
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^  MASOX  &  HAMLIN'S 

CABINET    ORGANS 

FOR 

FAMILIES,  CHITRCHES,  AND   SCHOOLS 

ADAPTED   TO  ^ 

SACKED  AND  SEOULAE,  OHUEOH  AND  HOME  MUSIC.  j> 


Prices:  $85,  $100,  $110,  $135,  $165,  $260, 

AND    UPWARD,    ACCORDING    TO    NUMBER    OP    STOPS    AND    STYLE    OF    CASE. 

Xhey  are  elegant  as  pieces  of  I^iiriiitixre,  occui>y  little  space,  are  not  liable  to  get 
otit  of  order,  and  every  one  is  warranted  for  five  years. 


CJ> 


(^ 


(.) 


f) 


THE  CABINET  ORGANS,  INTRODUCED  ABOUT  A  YEAR  SINCE,  AND  MANUFAC- 
tured  exclusively  by  MASON  &  HAMLIN,  have  rnet  with  success  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  musical 
in<traments.  Supplying  a  long-felt  want,  they  have  been  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the  musical  profes-  ( f^ 
sion  and  the  public,  have  already  been  very  widely  introduced,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  still  rapidly  increas-  ( J) 
ing,  and  must  continue  to  increa.sC  as  the-r  merits  become  known.  They  are  to  private  houses,  Sunday  schools, 
and  smaller  churches  all  that  the  largei;  pi|ie  organs  are  to  large  churches.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  admira- 
ably  adapted  to  the  performance  of  Secwlar  as  well  as  Sacred  Music. 

The  Oabinet  Orjjan  is  essentially  different  from  and  a  very  great  improvement  upon  all  instruments 
of  the  Melodeon  or  Harmonium  kind  It,s  superior  excellence  consists  in  many  important  characteristics,  among 
which  are. 

1.  The  more  orgau-like  charnrtt>'  of  its  tone. 

2.  It  has  greatly  more  power  ^nd  volume  of  tone  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  f  j^ 

3.  By  the  employment  of  a  'ory  simple  and  beautiful  invention,  its  capacity  for  expression   is  made  vastly       ^ 
greater  than  haii  ever  before  Ix^'n  attained  in  such  instruments.     This  invention  is  especially  valuable,  because 
scarcely  any  practice  is  net:e^s<i'y  t<>  render  it  available.     Any  ordinary  performer  can  master  it  in  an  hour  or  two. 

4.  It  admits  of  great  x^pidity  of  ext'fution,  a<iapting  it  to  the  performance  of  a  greater  variety  of  lively 
secular  music.  JJ 

5.  No  instrument  is  ^ss  liable  to  qet  out  of  order. 

6.  It  will  remain  irtune  ten  times  as  long  as  a  Pianoforte.  Jj/ 
^f^lt  may  be  re^^^a^b'  s*'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^<^"<6  instruments  have  the  great  and  obvious  superiority  thus  claimed 

for  them,  they  wa*  ^**ve  received  very  warm  recommendations  from  professional  musicians,  who  would  natu-  [  :J 
rally  be  most  in^J^'^s^^'^l  in  the  introduction  of  such  inustruraents,  and  who  are  the  best  judges  of  their  excel- 
lence. Such  re'^ramendations  har^  already  been  ifiven  to  thetn,  to  an  extent  unparalleled.  Among  those  who  have 
proffered  wri>^Q  testimony  to  tlu'ir  admirable  (juulities  and  great  desirability,  and  that  they  regard  them  as 
unequal^  by  any  other  instruments  of  their  class,  are  such  well-known  musieians  as  Lowell  Masox,  ^^ 
Thomas  >*astixgs,  William  B.  Bradburv,  Geokoe  F.  Root,  etc.:  the  most  distinguished  organists  in  the  ,.\ 
country,*^  Cutler,  of  Trinity  Church.  New  York;  Morgan,  of  Grace  Church;  Zuxdel.  of  Mr.  Beecher's  ChurcK; 
BaAUy  Wbls,  Wilcox,  Ti7cker.max.  Zerrahn,  etc.;  such  celebrated  pianists  a,s  (tuttschalk,  Wm.  Mason, 
MiLl'  yA-NDBESON,  Strakosoh.  etc.  In  brief,  more  than  two  hundred  musicians,  including  a  large  port^ion  of  the 
mo?  eminent  in  the  country,  have  testified  to  this  elfoct.  Each  C^^binet  Orsun  is  securely  boxed,  so  that 
i^un  be  sent  safely  to  any  part  of  the  country.  (f) 

•  :;) 

lUnjitrated  Oatalo^rues,  with  full  particulars,  free  to  anv  addres^^.  (j) 

^.^ 
^WABEBOOMS:  ,t! 

P«8'o.  y  ]M[ercer-Ht.,  New  "York,  and  N^o.  J^ri  ArVashlnirton-SH.,  Boston. 
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BT  BIT.  ailBIBT  HATIV. 


THIS  spot  is  at  the  beginning  of  Switzerland. 
The  monntains  which  form  the  background 
of  the  picture  are  the  lowest  spurs  of  the  Tyrol 
ranges,  whose  snow-clad  peaks  can  be  easily 
seen  from,  their  humbler  summits.  The  most 
distant  one  puts  on  the  forerunning  majesty  of 
his  remoter  and  loftier  kin. 

History  and  Poetry  linger  around  this  spot. 
Ascend  tiie  nearer  hills  and  Constance  spreads 
its  silver  mantle  at  your  feet.  You  see  the 
wide  and  winding  lake  from  its  sources  beside 
you  to  its  outlet  near  the  city  that  gives  it  its 
name.  The  banks  slope  up  on  either  side,  cov- 
ered with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  nestling 
cottages,  and  Summer  haunts.  The  delicate  air 
breathes  its  perfume  upon  the  senses,  and  Swit* 
zerland  in  its  genialest  character  surrounds  you. 
The  Tyrol  hills  that  here  hug  the  shores  creep 
back,  and  as  you  wind  round  to  Constance  tA 
the  ftirther  end,  disappear  altogether  from  the 
eye.  Well  we  remember  the  August  day  that 
brought  us  from  Munich  to  Lindau,  which  lies 
straight  across  from  this  pier  north-easterly 
some  twenty  miles.  The  white  Tyrol  caps  had 
glistened  before  our  eyes  for  many  a  day,  when 
they  presumed  to  take  their  gaze  from  the 
artistic  novelties  of  that  most  artistic  of  mod- 
em towns.  Down  south  across  the  boundless 
and  fenceless  plains  their  ragged  tops  gave  a 
vigor  to  the  landscape  that  all  the  meretricious 
and  costly  pomposities  or  simple  elegances  of 
Bavarian  art  and  architecture  could  not  impart. 
It  was  a  rough  golden  frame  for  a  broad  level 
picture.  The  Pinacothek  and  Glyptothek  grew 
wearisome.  The  old  masters  seemed  young, 
and  the  young  seemed  touched  with  age  and 
decay  beside  these  glowing  hills.  So  we  bid 
good-by  to  the  channing  frescos  of  Si  Boni- 
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fjftoe,  the  sweetest  save  those  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Paris,  that  we  saw  in  any  diurch  in 
Europe,  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  painted 
windows  of  Mariahilf  Kirohe,  to  the  many  halls 
of  painting,  the  shops  of  world-famous  artisans, 
and  to  the  everlasting  beer-drinking  natives, 
whose  lack  of  culture  seems  all  the  more  bar- 
barian in  contrast  with  the  splendors  which 
have  so  suddenly  and  unnaturally  blossomed 
among  them. 

The  cars  bring  us  toward  the  ingulfing  hills. 
"Majesty,  strength,  and  beauty  undefiled"  roll 
and  leap  on  every  side.  German  students  in  our 
carriage  give  way  to  their  ecstasies,  but  having 
no  one  to  talk  with  I  am  constrained  to  keep  my 
*'  ach  Gotts"  in  my  own  breast,  and  so  escape  the ' 
profanity  into  which  their  speech  betrayeth  them. 

Night  finds  us  dose  to  the  lake  shore.  A 
full  moon  sails  in  the  heavens.  The  waters  lap 
the  quay  as  they  are  doing  just  before  you  at 
Borschack,  had  you  but  ears  to  hear.  That 
creamy  curling  round  the  pier  shows  there  is 
life  in  the  sleeping  sea.  Far  out  on  the  dark 
horizon  glimmered  in  that  moonlight  the  icy 
heads  of  the  Tyrol.  The  stillness,  mildness,  and 
brightness  were  overwhelming.  Sitting  on  the 
dock,  with  our  eyes  sweeping  the  waters  and 
hills  bathed  in  their  moony  grace,  the  thoughts 
of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  "on  such  a  night"  crept 
into  our  memory,  and  more  private  and  pro- 
founder  thoughts  came  out  of  their  unuttered 
depths,  and  made  hour  and  place  sacred  forever 
with  their  presence.  The  next  day  opened  with 
heavy  rains,  so  swift  shadow  and  sunlight  chase 
each  other  here.  The  clouds  were  paljl^ed  close 
upon  the  lake,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  re- 
turning the  watery  favors  they  had  so  often  re- 
ceived. The  first  half  of  our  trip  to  Constance 
was  performed  like  Moses's  baptism  in  the  sea 
and  the  cloud — when  all  at  onoe  the  sun  burned 
up  the  rains,  and  earth,  all  the  more  beautifol 
for  its  washing,  glowed  in  the  morning  sun. 
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What  we  saw  at  ConBiance  has  been  told  be- 
fore in  these  pages. 

This  end  of  the  lake  has  had  a  history  hardly 
less  interesting  than  that  of  its  further  pomt. 
The  towers  dimly  seen  beyond  the  trees  mark 
what  was  long  the  palace  of  the  proudest  abbey 
of  thia  regign.  ^ 

St.'QaUfen,  or  St.  Gall,  lie4  ba^  fr^m'thd  hke 
l%ss  than  ten  miles,  but  its'canton  and  its  his-' 
tory  yet  embrace  this  village.  The  central 
abbey  was  located  at  St.  Gkill.  Its  old  wall  and 
the  moat  now,  like  that  of  Ulm  and  Angsburg, 
made  into  gardens,  recall  the  stalwart  days  of 
the  proud  and  powerful  monks  who  ruled  and 
rioted  there. 

Thither,  in  the  seventh  century,  came  one  of 
those  Scotch-Irish  missionaries  that  in  that  era 
Uineirated  over  all  Central  Europe  and  were  the 
chief  instruments  of  its  evangelization.  He  ex- 
changed the  stormy  Hebrides  lor  this  romaniic 
nook,  and  with  the  wolves,  and  bears,  and  wilder 
mountaineers  about  him,  pitched  his  tent  in  a 
rude  cell  and  began  his  life-work.  Here  he 
prayed,  and  preached,  and  taught  agriculture  as 
well  as  Christianity  for  half  a  century.  His 
little  cell  was  the  center  of  life  to  the  whole 
regidn.  Here  he  died  and  superstition  began  to 
give  sanctity  to  his  boaea;  miraculous  cures 
followed,  and  thousands  thronged  to  the  sacred 
spot  The  Popes  were  wise  with  worldly  wis- 
dom in  their  generation.  They  replace  the 
humble  cell  with  a  magnificent  abbey,  and  locate 
in  it  a  body  of  monks  to  receive  and  transfer 
the  offerings  of  the  multitude. 

But  though  it  thus  early  lost  the  true  Gospel 
flavor  of  its  original  teacher,  it  did  not  lose 
every  virtue.  It  soon  became  an  asylum  of 
learning,  and  was  thus  not  wholly  worthless 
and  harmful  to  the  generations  following.  It 
was  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Europe  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  oenturies.  The  works 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  here  read  and  copied 
befora  the  Crusades  and  the  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple had  scattered  the  li^ts  of  Grecian  culture 
over  barbaric  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  En- 
gland. Many  of  the  most  valuable  classics  wero 
preserved  through  their  fidelity  alone.  Among 
the  treasures  they  rescued  from  destruction  are 
the  works  of  SUius  Italacus,  Ammian  MarceUi- 
nua,  and  parts  of  Quintilian  and  Ctcero. 

¥ot  five  hundred  yeara,  just  back  of  these 
hills  near  you,  was  one  of  the  choicest  and  most 
popular  seminaries.  Religion  and  learning  went 
hand  in  hand  together.  But  popularity  there 
as  elsewhere  and  every-where  brought  pride, 
and  pride  goeth  before  destruction.  The  abbots 
became  aspirants  for  political  honors.  Their 
wealth  gave  tham  means  {09  defense.    They  en- 


girded  their  convent  with  walls  and  turrets. 
Their  strength  brought  many  weak  ones  to  their 
shelter.  The  town  increased,  and  the  hundred 
monks  could  lead  their  two  hundred  serfs  from 
their  walls,  "and  from  the  robber  rend  his 
prey."  Oblations  poured  in,  wealth  gave  in- 
creased power, .  till  ^y  became*  the  ^greatest 
terriyoHal  sovereigns  of  the  ndrth  of  *Switier- 
land)  and  ultimately  princes  of  the  empire. 
They  must  maintain  their  dignities  by  their  arms, 
and  long  before  Rome  had  culminated  in  the 
fighting  Julius,  whose  title  showed  that  he  em- 
•ulated  the  CsBsar  more  than  the  Peter  of  earlier 
Rome,  here,  at  this  opposite  pole  of  Boden  See, 
as  the  natives  call  this  lake,  was  developed  the 
very  same  priestly  imperialism  that  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  not  two  centuries  later,  made  Em- 
peror Sigismund  meekly  obey  its  behests,  even 
to  the  perjuring  of  himself,  by  violating  the 
safeguard  he  had  given  Huss  and  reluctantly 
signing  the  fatal  warrant. 

Their  subjects  had  grown  rich  with  their  mas- 
ters, and  irked  the  load  their  pride  and  tyranny 
imposed.  They  roae  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  cast  off  the  yoke,  aaid  in  the  eighteenth  the 
eocleeiastioal  prince  had  to  put  his  convent  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  oitie^s,  whose  others 
were  for  centuries  his  slaves— a  retribution 
often  repeated  in  the  world's  history,  and  still 
always  believed  to  be  impossible  in  all  cases  yet 
unadjudicated.  A  like  history  is  yet  to  be  read 
m  our  Southern  borders  and  among  the  op- 
pressed and  contemned  of  every  land.  Of  all 
such  does  Isaiah  prophesy:  '^The  sons  also  of 
them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come  bending  unto 
thee;  and  all  that  despised  thee  shall  bow  them- 
selves down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet."  The 
monks,  developed  pervenely  out  of  him  wbo 
was  the  servant  of  the  poor  mountaineen, 
ruling  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years  are  found  again  at  their  feet; 
not  now  their  minister  and  master,  though  serv- 
ant of  all,  but  the  proud  yet  powerless  suitor 
for  their  grace  and  protection. 

The  French  Revolution  closed  up  the  career 
of  the  abbey,  and  its  last  abbot  died,  in  1829,  a 
pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  his  neighbon,  as 
had  been  Father  Gallen  himself  at  tiie  begin- 
ning. 

N(^  without  other  trophies  of  man's  pride 
and  inhumanity  have  been  these  hiUs  and  val- 
leys. Behind  the  obscure  towers  of  a  whilom 
palace  of  the  old  abbots — ^now  a  sdiool — is  a 
desolate  castle.  It  is  one  of  many  scattered 
through  this  region  bdonging  to  some  fbodal 
family.  They  leagued  with  the  abbots  and  fell 
with  them  by  the  same  uprising  people,  and  to- 
day dunocracy  of  the  purest  stamp  puts  its 
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eqoftl  foot  on  priest  and  poteatate^  and  xaakM 
each  obey  its  wiahea. 

Thoa  you  aee  that  in  the  onall  territory  be* 
neath  year  eye  every  base  or  bleeaed  element  of 
hmnaaity  has  been  in  active  and  powerful  ez- 
erdse.  Poverty,  wealth,  piety,  learning,  rank, 
p<Mnp,  power,  war,  slavery,  siekneas,  aapersti- 
tion,  every  malady  and  "virtue  of  body"  and 
soul  have  flourished  under  thia  clear  sky — and 
there  remains  ever  the  same,  the  ample  heavens, 
the  steadfast  hills,  the  blue  mirror,  the  kissed 
shores;  ever  remains,  too,  the  people  in  their 
unchanged  garb,  dwellings,  and  habits;  carrying, 
ss  for  ages,  on  their  heads,  the  scanty  gleanings 
of  the  road-side  or  hill-side,  or  leading  the  like 
immortal  goat,  whose  whey  draws  almost  as 
many  pilgrims  to  this  section  now  aa  the  healing 
bones  of  the  pioneer  saint  drew  a  thousand  years 
ago.  This  medicine  is  more  consistent  with 
the  natural  science  and  dietetic  predilections  of 
the  age  than  the  former  one  of  credulity,  but 
no  simpler  and  probably  of  no  more  real  value. 
The  mountain  air»  outdoor  ezerdse,  and  other 
vigoroua  reactions  of  a  worn-out  system  effect 
the  cures  for  which  formerly  a  dead  man  and 
now  a  live  goat  have  alike  undesiringly  got  the 
credit. 

Here,  too,  is  the  com  market  of  the  region, 
and  the  Swiss  muslin  market  of  the  world,  so 
that  human  industry  and  Divine  beneficence 
ciown  the  valleys  and  hill-tops  with  abundance. 
And  now  would  that  I  could  take,  with  you, 
my  dear  hundred  thousand  readers,  this  road  of 
mingled  shade  and  sun,  pass  round  the  hills  that 
so  pleasantly  back  the  lake-side  hamlet,  and 
with  their  yellow  pumpkins,  if  not  ¥rith  the 
hop-like  pertness  of  their  vineyards,  reproduce 
iiuniliar  scenes  at  home,  and  saunter  up  the 
ever-narrowing  Rhine  Valley;  what  a  multitude 
of  happy  hearts  and  tired  feet  we  should  makel 
A  railroad  runs  up  sixty  miles  to  Coire,  and  is 
trying,  with  half  a  dozen  rivals,  to  wriggle  over 
or  tunnel  its  way  through  into  Italy.  The 
Qauls,  Franks,  and  Allemani  are  aa  determined 
now  to  subdue  this  barrier  with  steam,  as  their 
fathers  were  with  steel — and  all  for  the  same 
purpose,  gold.  But  you  must  learn  to  let  rail- 
roada  alone  if  you  would  cUf  the  mountains. 
80  despising  the  locomotive,  we  trudge  along, 
and  by  gradual  steps  and  slow — ^very  slow  will 
many  of  them  be— wind  our  way  into  the  gorpta 
of  the  Splugen — on  and  on,  up  and  up,  till 
chasms,  and  peaks,  and  avalanches,  and  glaciers 
become  our  solitary  and  sovereign  companions, 
and  the  soul  reels  in  an  ecstasy  of  sublimity. 
To  all  this  unspeakable  greatness  the  sunny 
waters  and  shores  of  Borschaek  lead.  Of  them 
•11  we  might  talk  to  your  wearineas,  and  yet 


feel  that  nothing  had  been  said.  Among  them 
all  may  you  find  yourself  wandering,  some  sweet 
Summer  day,  not  many  years  hence  I 


TUSH  AID  Wyw. 


BT   WAtF  WOODtAWD. 


BsBTRA  and  I  were  ntting  together. 

Years  and  yean  ago ; 
She  was  a  thoughtfal  and  earaett  maid«n, 

I  for  making  a  ihow. 

All  alone  in  the  quivering  shadowi 

Which  the  roof-tree  flung, 
She  with  the  gift  of  a  noble  ipirit, 

I  of  a  nimble  tongue. 

Over  and  over  I  told  my  passion, 

Tears  and  years  ago; 
Then  my  hatr  was  as  black  as  a  raven, 

Now  it  is  white  as  snow. 

"  Ra]ph !"  she  spake  with  a  faltering  tremor, 

"  Lest  you  shovld  wake  at  length 
From  what  may  prove  bat  a  dream  of  boyhood, 

Qo  and  test  its  strength." 

"  Queenlier  fonoi  in  the  sooial  circle 

Wait  to  welcome  yon, 
A  brief  probation  most  be  the  touchstone; 

Try  it.  I  shaU  be  true." 

80  we  parted :  she  with  her  white  lipt 

Wearing  a  plaoid  smile, 
I  with  a  wound  that,  as  she  predicted, 

Healed  in  a  litUe  while. 

How  my  faith,  with  its  wild  ambition, 

Passed  the  wildering  leet. 
Years  that  were  bora  and  buried  between  us 

TeU  the  story  best 

Too  weak,  alas!  it  proved  for  the  trial; 

Yet  from  its  final  fruit 
I  know  that  love  in  my  heart  had  somewhere 

Planted  its  loving  root 

For  meeting  at  last — she  with  her  lone  life, 

Hallowed  by  noble  deeds, 
I,  with  a  blight  that  had  fallen  early, 

Wearing  my  mourning  weeds-* 

The  lives  that  wandered  apart  at  morning, 

Out  from  the  gates  of  youth, 
Joined  ere  noon  with  a  richer  offering, 

Each  for  the  shrine  of  Truth. 

Bertha  and  I  have  journeyed  together 

Hany  a  happy  year ; 
Now  tike  shadows  have  rounded  eastward, 

And  the  night  draws  near; 

But  we  enter  the  still,  cool  evening. 

Cheerfully,  she  and  I, 
With  the  signs  of  a  glorious  future 

Flushing  the  western  sky. 
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ST     BABBIBT    M.    BAB9. 


"QPRING  is  coming,  Spring  is  coming,  the 
^  birds  are  flying  aboat  and  singing  so 
sweetly,  and  the  aur  is  so  wairn  and  pleasant 
that  I  almost  know  the  wild  flowers  are  in 
bloom;  may  I  go  and  see  if  I  oan  find  some, 
mother?"  and  little  Amy  paused  to  take  breath 
while  waiting  for  an  answer. 

With  a  loving  glance  at  the  bright,  eager  face 
of  the  child,  her  parent  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  get  lost,  you  may  go." 

"  O  neyer  fesr, 
My  mother  dear, 
Thai  I  shall  stray 
Too  far  away, 
And  BO  lose  trace 
Of  your  sweet  face!" 

sang  out  the  merry-hearted  child;  then  laugh- 
ing gayly  at  her  own  little  rhyme  she  took  a 
basket  and  set  out  on  her  search  for  Spring 
flowers.  Not  fSar  from  her  home  lay  several 
acres  of  woodland,  and  there  she  dearly  loved 
to  wander  at  all  seasons.  There  were  tall  oaks 
there  that  seemed  to  reach  quite  up  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  how  the  little  girl  used  to  wonder 
what  they  saw  there  and  wish  that  she  could  have 
a  glimpse  of  it  too  1  She  did  not  know  then  that 
those  who  live  in  the  highest  places  in  this 
world  are  not  always  the  ones  who  see  most  of 
heaven.  The  brightest  visions  of  that  better 
land  are  often  reserved  for  the  lowly  dwellers 
in  shady  vales,  and  the  little  ones  in  Christ  see 
clearly  many  things  which  are  as  sealed-up 
mysteries  to  "  the  wise  and  prudent." 

But  on  this  particular  morning  Amy  did  not 
send  many  curious  glances  toward  the  tree-tops, 
her  blue  eyes  were  too  intent  upon  exploring 
the  green  moss  at  their  base,  and  brushing  the 
dry  leaves  from  sunny  banks  in  search  of  flow- 
ers. When  found,  she  gathered  them  with  eager 
fingers,  singing  little  snatches  of  Spring  song 
the  while.  Her  child-heart  was  full  of  joy 
then;  earth's  beautiful  things  satisfied  her,  and 
she  felt  no  longings  for  what  was  beyond  her 
reach. 

Her  mother  was  just  beginning  to  feel  that 
Amy  had  been  gone  long  enough,  when  she 
heard  the  music  of  little  feet  outside  the  door. 
In  another  instant  she  emptied  her  treasures 
into  her  mother's  lap,  exclaiming,  "  See,  mother, 
see,  the  first  Spring  blossoms,  are  they  not 
lovely?  See,  here  are  some  blue  flowers;  I 
found  them  first,  and  they  seemed  to  smile  so 
brightly  that  I  thought  they  were  as  pretty  as 
flowers  could  be;  but  after  a  while  I  came  upon 


these  delicate  little  pink  ones,  and  they  look  so 
pure  and  sweet  that  I  loye  them  beiter  even 
than  the  blue  ones.  See  how  many  I  have 
gathered  of  themt  I  do  wonder  how  such  frail 
little  beauties  ean  bloom  so  early,  do  n't  you, 
mother?" 

The  mother  took  the  wild  flowers  in  her 
hands  and  gazed  at  them  lovingly.  "These  are 
old  friends  of  mine,"  she  said,  **  would  yon  Like 
to  know  their  names?" 

''Oyee,  indeed  I  would." 

"These  blue  ones,  that  you  first  fell  in  love 
with,  are  called  ?iepatiea  triloba,  or  liver-wort. 
The  latter  name  is  the  only  one  you  need  re- 
member while  such  a  little  lassie.  You  can 
reooUeet  that  it  was  named  liver-leaf,  or  liver- 
wort, because  in  old  times  it  was  thought  to  be 
of  use  in  curing  disease  of  the  liver.  It  is  a 
lovely,  modest  flower,  always  ready  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  who  seek  it,  but  never  trying 
to  display  itsell  If  you  once  notice  the  beau- 
tiful form  of  its  three-lobed  leaves  you  wiU  never 
forget  them.  This  charming  little  pink  flower — 
as  frail  in  appearance  as  it  is  delicate  in  hue — 
is  called  anemone  nemoroeaf  or  simply  the  anem- 
one; can  you  remember  that  name?" 

"A-nem-o-nel  why,  mother,  what  a  strange, 
hard  name!" 

"  Well,  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  recall  that 
name,  you  can  recollect  that  it  is  something 
meaning  *wind,'  and  call  it  your  little  wind 
flower,  for  it  was  named  so  because  these  deli- 
cate little  petals— «ee,  there  are  six  of  them — 
do  not  open  till  the  wind  has  blown  upon  them. 
Now  you  have  had  a  litlde  lesson  in  botany, 
but  there  is  something  else  I  wish  you  to  learn 
from  the  sweet  wild  flowers  you  have  brought 
me.  It  is  this.  They  have  grown  into  beauty 
under  the  influence  of  rough,  cold  winds,  audi 
as  we  should  think  would  surely  blight,  if  not 
destroy  the  little  flowers  altogether.  We  would 
suppose  that  such  frail  things  should  be  shielded 
from  the  cold  north  winds,  but  God  knows  that 
they  would  not  bloom  without  them.  So  it  is 
in  our  lives,  dear;  the  cold  winds  of  sorrow  and 
adversity  blow  upon  us,  chilling  us  to  the  heart, 
and  we  think  surely  all  the  pleasant  things  of 
life  are  over  with  us,  all  the  beauty  has  gone 
out  of  our  lives  forever,  and  we  must  remain 
crushed  and  blighted  things.  We  wonder  why 
Qod  has  stricken  us  so,  but  we  forget  that  he 
is  only  dealing  with  us  as  with  these  delicate 
flowers,  and  that  without  these  adverse  winds 
our  characters  could  not  have  expanded  prop- 
erly. 

"Mother's  love  for  you  would  lead  her  to 
pray,  'God  shield  my  darling  from  the  bleak 
winds  of  life!'  but  I  foi^get  in  my  short^ghted- 
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that  Qod  lovM  her  even  better  than  I  do, 
and  that  he  will  only  expose  her  to  the  influ'* 
enoe  of  thoee  winds  in  order  that  she  may 
bloom  into  sneh  a  flower  as  he  will  be  pleased 
to.  transplant  to  his  gavden  above/  Will  you 
try  to  remember  this,  my  love,  when  trouble 
comes  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  will  pray  that  I  may  be  like 
my  sweet  littie  wind  flowers  then,  and  bloom 
all  the  brighter  for  the  rough  winds;  and  now 
I  am  going  to  arrange  them  in  a  vase  and  make 
the  dinn«>-table  gay  with  them."  If  the  child 
had  been  happy  in  gathering  her  flowers  she 
wss  equally  so  while  arranging  them. 

Mother,"  she  said,  pausing  suddenly  in  her 
pleasant  task,  "  every  thing  is  so  lovely  in  the 
Spring;  how  I  do  wish  we  could  move  to  some 
country  where  it  is  always  Spring  I'* 
"I  hope  that  we  shall  some  day." 
"  Why,  mother,  are  there  reaUy  such  places?" 
"  Yes,  dear,  there  is  one  land  where 

*'  Everlasting  Spring  abides 
And  never  withering  flowers.'  * 

The  child's  eyes  dilated  with  surprise  and 
joy  as  she  asked,  "  When  shall  we  go  there?" 

Many  years  have  passed  over  Amy's  head 
since  that  Spring  morning,  and  children  who 
see  her  now  think  her  ^uite  an  old  woman,  but 
she  still  loves  to  watch  the  coming  on  of  Spring, 
and  its  warm,  bright  days  make  her  very  happy. 
She  can  no  longer  roam  the  woods  in  quest  of 
wild  flowers,  for  she  lives  where  she  must  look 
out  upon  high  walls  and  brick  pavements,  in- 
stead of  forest-trees  and  green  banks.  She  is 
poor,  too,  yet  she  is  seldom  without  flowers,  for 
her  little  friends,  knowing  how  dearly  she  loves 
them,  aU  try  to  be  the  first  to  bring  her  the 
earlieat  buds  and  blossoms,  and  the  sight  of 
them  sends  little  ripples  of  joy  all  through  her 
frame^as  if  she  were  a  happy  child  again.  From 
the  depths  of  a  grateful  heart  she  says,  "  Ood 
be  praised  for  the  sweet  Spring  blossoms  1" 
When  her  father  and  mother  left  her  for  that 
country  where  it  is  always  "Spring,  and  the 
storms  of  life  began  to  sweep  fiercely  over  her 
head,  she .  remembered  what  her  mother  had 
said  of  the  sweet  little  anemones  she  had  gath- 
ered when  herself  a  Spring  blossom,  and  so  the 
heart  of  the  lone  oiphan  was  strengthened  to 
pray  for  that  perfect  development  which  should 
fit  her  for  transplanting  to  that  upper  garden 
where  no  bleak  winds  blow.  And  as  she  sits  at 
her  work  she  thinks  of  that  happy  land  till  for 
very  joy  she  sings, 

"  There  everlasting  Spring  abides, 
And  never  withering  flowers." 


Not  only  her  childhood  but  her  whole  life  has 
been  brightened  by  those  early  flowers,  and  well 
may  she  say,  "  Praise  Qod  for  the  sweet  Spring 
blossoms  1"  

On  just  such  another  bright  Spring  day  as 
that  which  tempted  Amy  out  in  search  of  flow- 
ers, a  little  girl  went  bounding  from  school  with 
the  same  joyous  exhilaration  of  spirit,  and  en- 
tering her  city  home  called  out,  "0,  mother, 
Spring  is  really  coming  now,  the  shop  windows 
are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  Spring  goods,  and 
the  girls  are  aU  talking  about  the  things  they 
are  going  to  have,  and  some  of  them  have  sudi 
pretty  new  dresses  already  1  Is  n't  it  time  I 
had  some  new  ones,  mother?" 

"  What  would  my  daughter  like?" 

'*  0,  EUa  Holt  has  such  a  beautitel  blue  and 
white  silk,  and  Charlotte  the  sweetest  rose- 
oolored  one,  and  then  they  have  dresses  of  some 
new  material,  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  and  their 
mother  has  got  them  such  pretty  hats,  and 
gloves,  and  gaiters,  and  every  thing  1  Why, 
mother,  I  shall  look  real  shabby  by  the  side  of 
the  other  girls,  and  if  I  do  n't  have  some  new 
things  this  week  I  do  n't  see  how  I  can  go  to 
Sunday  school" 

''  As  if  you  went  there  to  think  about  dress, 
or  to  compare  finery  I" 

"  No,  mother,  that  ie  n't  what  we  go  there 
for,  I  know,  but  we  do  n't  sit  with  our  eyes 
shut  for  all  that;  and  now  do  take  me  shopping 
this  afternoon,  there 's  a  dear,  good  mother.'^ 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must;  the  morning  is  the 
only  pleasant  time  for  going  out,  but  you  are 
in  school  then,  and  .1  presume  my  fastidious 
little  lady  must  be  with  me  when  her  things 
are  bought." 

"  O  yes,  indeed;  besides  it  is  so  delightful  to 
turn  over  all  the  pretty  goods!  If  I  were  a 
lady  I  would  go  shopping  every  day/' 

"And  a  nice,  economical  wife  you  would 
make  with  such  tastes,"  said  her  father.  "I 
hope  my  Annie  will  find  some  more  sensible 
engoyment  by  the  time  she  is  a  woman."  Still 
he  encouraged  that  very  taste  in  his  daughter 
by  a  lavish  amount  of  money  for  the  afternoon's 
shopping  expedition.  Yet  how  could  he  do 
otherwise?  Loving  his  little  Spring  blossom 
dearly,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  her 
to  be  appreciated  by  others,  and  to  this  end  she 
must  be  dressed  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  other 
little  girls  with  whom  she  is  brought  into  con- 
trast, whether  on.  the  street,  at  Church,  or  at 
Sunday  school.  Her  mother,  too,  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  that  inner  adorn- 
ing of  the  heart  and  mind,  and  often  spoke  to. 
Annie  of  their  superior  importaujoe,  w^e  she 
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regretted  that  young  people  were  allowed  to 
think  00  muoh  aboat  dresa.  Bat  when  her 
<^ild.  was  dressed  becomingly,  was  there  erver  a 
more  charming  little  fury?  Should  she  dim 
those  bright  eyes  with  tears  and  deform  that 
smiling  rose-bud  of  a  month  by  making  it  pout 
because  its  owner  was  "real  shabby  beside  the 
other  girls?"  Would  not  the  loss  of  self-re- 
spect, the  feeling  of  humiliation  thus  engen< 
dered,  work  evil  instead  of  good?  Should  not 
hearts,  in  their  spring-time,  be  thrown  open  to 
the  genial  sunshine  and  guarded  against  the 
bleak  winds?  And  so  revolving  these  doubts  in 
her  mind,  what  oould  this  mother  do  but  drift 
along  with  the  current,  praying  the  while  fot 
some  miraculous  influence  to  turn  her  child's 
heart  from  feeding  upon  vanity? 

Annie  y^  very  happy  while  preparing  for 
her  shopping  excursion,  saying,  every  few  mo- 
ments, *'0,  I  am  so  glad  Spring  is  coming;  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  get  fireeh  Spring  clothes  I"  When 
in  the  stores  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  wild 
delight  with  which  she  tamed  from  one  pretty 
thing  to  another,  while  her  comments  as  to 
which  were  in  good  taste,  and  which  would 
prove  most  becoming,  attracted  the  attention  of 
older  people  and  caused  them  to  remark,  "  What 
a  bright  little  girl  t"  "  Yes,  and  how  beautiful  I" 
was  the  response. 

Annie  heard  these  flatteries,  and  her  eyes 
grew  brighter,  while  she  expressed  her  opinions 
with  more  confidence  than  before,  even  setting 
up  her  taste  in  opposition  to  that  of  her  mother. 
The  purchases  were  at  Isist  concluded  to  the 
satisfiftction  of  the  little  lady,  but  she  was  not 
quite  ready  to  return  home.  Her  mother  Dan^ 
eied  that  a  new  flower-store,  at  the  door  of 
which  violets,  roses,  and  hyacinths  were  dis- 
pensing beauty  and  fragrance,  had  attracted  her, 
and  gladly  proposed  visiting  it,  but  Annie 
paused  in  front  of  a  jewelry  establishment,  say-* 
ing,  "Do  come  in  here,  mother,  and  look  at  a 
new  style  of  bracelets  I  Eva  Morton's  unde 
gave  her  one  last  week  for  a  birthday  gift,  and 
you  know  it  is  almost  my  birthday.  See,  mother, 
see  how  lovely  they  are!" 

The  little  girl's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  asked  to 
look  at  one  set  of  jewelry,  and  then  another, 
expressing  her  opinion  about  each  till  the 
mother  felt  that  her  child  was  advancing  faster 
than  she  bad  thought,  and  would  hardly  be 
oontented  with  the  little  gold  pin  containing  a 
branch  of  coral,  which  she  had  selected  only 
the  day  before  as  a  birthday  present  for  her 
Spring  blossom.  And  before  leaving  the  store 
she  had  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  purchase 
her  a  ring  at  double  the  cost  of  the  pin,  silenc- 
ing all  objections  by  the  oft-repeated  plea  tha'. 


"as  all  the  other  girls  wore  them  it  would  be 
hard  if  she  could  not  have  them  too."  "  And 
now,  mother,  if  you  will  only  pensuade  father 
to  get  BM  these  bracelets  for  my  birthday  I 
shall  be  to  happy;  see  how  perfect  those  honey- 
suckles aad  lilies  are  on  themT' 

"  Your  father  can  get  you  more  perCset  flow- 
ers than  those,  and  at  far  less  cost." 

The  pretty  lip  eurled  as  its  owner  said,  "I 
do  n't  want  natursl  flowers;  this  is  a  real  gem 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  I  must  have  it,  I  own  so 
little  jewelry.  So  please  tell  father  that  I  have 
quite  set  my  heart  upon  it;  and  now  let  us  go 
home  so  as  to  be  there  when  the  paroeia  come. 
I  long  to  see  that  pretJ^y  silk  again."  And  the 
child  went  home  very  happy,  feeling,  aa  Amy 
had  done,  that  Spring  was  a  pUatanl  Bectaon. 
But  to  her  it  was  suggestive— not  of  singing 
birds,  green  grass,  and  health-inspiring  rambles 
after  wild  fiowera— but,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
costly  dresses  and  rich  jewelry.  Will  there  be 
any  thing  in  the  memory  of  those  indulgences 
of  her  spring-time  to  strengthen  her  for  meeting 
the  trials  of  life,  to  cheer  her  amid  poverty  and 
toil,  should  it  be  the  will  of  the  All- Wise  Fa- 
ther that  she  should  experience  such? 


Wa  MS  eoBue  to  mild  Sepiember, 

With  iU  akioi  of  f  hadoired  blue ; 
Wiik  its  splendor  of  i weot  suaibino 

Ghangiiig,  shifting— ever  new. 
As  the  clouds  sail  thro'  the  soft  air, 

As  the  sunlight  swims  in  dew, 
So  oar  lives  the  golden  hours 

Float  in  dream -like  silence  through— 
I  have  found  my  soul  still  turning 

Toward  the  far,  eternal  shore; 
Bumieg  with  unrest  of  yearning 

For  tho  cherished,  goae  heloze. 
More— I  feel  their  spirit  yearnings 

Troubling  deeps  of  mellow  light, 
Wooing  all  my  sin-sick  being 

Into  rest  With  Ttsions  bright. 
Friends  of  childhood  joined  with  angels, 

Passed  beyond  the  swriling  flood. 
How  I  long  to  greet  yoa,  wMEiiig 

To  the  throae  of  my  sweet  God  I 
Thousand  Sttamera,  mild  September, 

Autumns  rare,  have  passed  away. 
Since  he  watched  thy  moons  and  starlight 
,   Mirrored  in  his  Galilee. 
But  he  sends  thee  in  thy  splendor. 

As  the  yean  go  passing  o'er; 
J  shall  bless  thee,  sweet  September; 

I  shall  lore  thee  evenaore. 
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I  AM  not  nnawiure  tbAt  there  are  persons  in 
the  Church,  and,  of  coarse,  many  more  oat 
of  it,  who  think  that  each  themes  as  that  now 
about  to  be  discosaed  oaght  to  be  let  alone; 
that  it  is  beneath  the  dimity  of  the  pulpit,  and 
has  no  relation  either  to  Christian  moraLs  or  to 
Christian  experience.  Let  such  persons  remem- 
ber that  another  class  quite  as  numerous  and 
generally  much  more  serious  and  thoughtful 
than  thvnselyeSi  hold  exactly  the  opposite  opin« 
ion,  and  regard  dancing  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  profsssion.  This  latt^  dass 
begin  to  fear  that  the  barriers  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  are  in  danger  of  being 
prostrated  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  they 
-'  think  that  one  source  of  this  danger  is  to  be 
I  found  in  precisely  those  worldly  amusements 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  doubt,  and  where 
it  ia^  oonsequently,  difi^ult  to  prove  the  sinful- 
Bees  of  indulgence 

We  do  not  approach  oar  subject  in  the  spirit 
of  denunciation.  We  belipve  that  the  world 
has  encroached  upon  tiie  Church  till  many 
minds^  especially  those  of  a  worldly  cast,  haye 
settled  down  in  the  opinion  that  dancing  is  aa 
entirely  innocent  diversion,  and  Our  aim.  is  to 
reason  with  such  honest  peisons  for  the  purpose 
ol  showing  them  their  error  and  inducing  them 
to  renounoe  all  participation  in  it,  sad  to  cease 
Cofever  to  ^oh>gi»e  for  it.  We  think  we  can 
show  that  dancing,  as  ordinarily  practiced,  under 
the  moat  ilE^verable  circumstances,  is  unfriendly 
to  piety;  nay,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  profession,  and  «11  we  ask  is  a  can* 
did  reading  and  a  faithful  weighing  of  our  ar- 
guments. We  know  that  this  is  difficult  to  be 
seourod,  eepecially  from  young  people  who  have 
beoome  devoted  duncers,  and  perhapa  still  more 
so  from  prejudiced  parents,  who,  having  Uiought- 
lessly  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  fashion  and  the 
wishes  of  their  children,  and  perhaps  having 
Udd  out  something  upon  dancing  schools,  are 
bat  little  inclined  to  confess  themselves  in  the 
wrong  akid  undo  what  they  have  so  inconsider- 
ately done. 

The  aim  of  our  eosay  will  be  to  show  that 
dancing  is  inconsistent  with  vthe  Christian  pro- 
feosaon. 

Our-fint  argumeni  is  one  which  we  have 
already  used  against  other  fashionable  amuse- 
menia;  namely,  authority.  We  have  admitted, 
however,  that  questions  of  duty,  of  right  and 
wrong,  can  not  be  determined  merely  by  au- 


thority; but  still  authority  is  of  no  little  weight 
in  such  cases,  as  it  ia  indeed  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  Hfci  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
course  of  a  physician's  practice,  a  disease  should 
show  itself  about  which  there  was  doubt»  the 
way  to  setUe  the  difficulty,  if  it  could  be  settled 
at  all,  would  be  to  consult  the  authorities,  and 
if  these  were  foiind  to  ,«gree  upon  it,  however 
defective  the  argument  might  be,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  submission  to  the  authorities. 
The  case  is  similar  with  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
whole  work  of  courts  of  justice,  after  hearing 
the  evidence  and  getting  the  cases  before  them, 
ia  to  consult  decisions  of  courts  in  past  times. 
These  decisions  fill  uncounted  volumes;  to  know 
them  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  learning  of 
the  law.  Any  litigant  whose  case  is  inkenehed 
behind  the  concurrence  of  these  decisions  is  so* 
cure  of  a  verdict,  and  his  anti^onist  is  just  as 
sure  of  defeat.  It  ia  very  true  that,  in  regard 
to  questions  of  moral  duty.  Christians  must 
make  their  ultimate  appeal,  not  to  the  decimans 
of  councils,  whether  ancient  or  modem;  not  to 
the  opinions  of  individual  men,  however  dis-* 
tinguished  for  judgment,  learning,  or  piety,  but 
to  the  infallible  Word  of  Ood.  They  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  de^ 
nounce,  by  name,  every  form  of  sin,  nor  specify 
every  mode  and  manifestation  of  goodness.  It 
rather  prescribes  obedience  to  the  Divine  law, 
and  condemns  sin,  ia  general  terms,  and  leaves 
communities  and  individuals  to  apply  its  gen- 
eral, principles  to  the  coses  as  they  arise.  If  it 
had  attempted  to  provide  by  a  specific  exasnpie 
Of  statute  for  every  ca«e,  the  apostles  and  ftoph- 
eta  would  have  been  obliged  to  be  immortal  on 
efurth,  an4  must  have  kept  on  writing  till  the 
present  time. 

The  Church,  like  the  courts  in  doubtful  cases, 
must  collect  the  authorities;  the  living  mem- 
bers must  diligently,  inquire  how  the  saints  ia 
past  times  have  decided  these  doubtful  matters, 
what  has  been  the  general  current  of  opinion  on 
these  subjects,  and  if  it  be  not  contrary  to 
Qod's  Word,  that  opinion  is  entitled,  it  seems 
to  us,  to  quite  as  much  weight  as  the  lawyer's 
or  the  physician's  authorities. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  past  times,  and  what  are 
their  opinions  now  in  respect  to  dancing?  To 
this  question  but  a  single  answer  can  be  found. 
The  ancient  Church,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
which  history  gives  us  access,  i^ces  dancing  un- 
der unqualified  interdict.  Whatever  the  dan- 
cing of  those  times  was,  it  was  denounced  as 
impure.  Some  of  the  dances  in  vogue  in  those 
days  we  know  to  have  been  grossly  offensive 
to  modesty,   but   the   Church  in  condemning 
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dancing  made  no  exception  in  fkvor  of  possible 
pnrer  forms.     She  did   not  say  purify  yoor 
dances,  bat  demanded  that  dancing  siiould  be 
abandoned  wholly.    She  placed  the  promiscuons 
dance  among  the  things  which  tend  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  seventh  commandment,  and  asso- 
ciated it  with  offenses  which  I  need  not  name. 
But  these  are  the  views  of  the  Church  in 
sncient  times,  when  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  people  were  less  enlight^ied  than  they  are 
at  present.    What  do  the  Churches  say  about 
it  now?    All  evangelical  denominations,  both  in 
£ngland  and  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  are  decidedly  against  it,  and  their  ec- 
deeiastical  bodies  and  their  representative  men 
have  spoken  out  their  hostility  plainly.    The 
opinione  of  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Baptists  are  well  known  on  this  subject, 
but  there  may  be  some  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers  as  to   opinion  in  high  places  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.    On  this  point  we  ipight 
quote  the  pointed  and  printed  condemnation  of 
dancing  by  at  least  three  Bishops — the  Bishop 
of  Vermont,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ohio.    To  save  time  we  will  quote 
only  from  the  last  named.  Bishop  M'llvaine, 
whose  name  in  respect  of  ability  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and,  in  respect  of  active  piety,  is  aa 
ointment  poured  forth.    In  one  of  his  pastoral 
letters  he  writes  as  follows:  "Let  me  now  turn 
to  two  subjects  in  which  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  discrimination — ^the  theater  and  the  dance. 
The  only  line  I  would  draw  in  regard  to  these 
is,  that  of  entire  exclusion.    And  yet  I  am  well 
aware  how  easy  it  is  for  the  imagination  to 
array  both  of  these  in  such  an  abstract  and 
elementary  simplieity,  so  divested  of  all  that 
gives  them  their  universal  character  and  relish, 
that  no  harm  could  be  detected  in  either.    And 
the  same  precisely  can  be  done  with  the  horse- 
race and  the  card-table.    The  exercise  of  grace- 
ful movement  in  the  dance  and  the  exercise  of 
speed  in  the  horse-race,  may  easily  be  conceived 
of  in  such  a  light  as  to  make  them  very  inno- 
cent   But  if  they  were  attempted  to  be  got  up 
under  such  an  abstract  form  and  made  common 
amusements  in  such  elementary  simplicity,  how 
would  they  succeed?    Their  deadnees  as  to  all 
that  makes  their  usual  interest  would  be  their 
sufficient  condemnation.    The  question  is  not 
what  we  can  imagine  they  may  be;  but  what 
they  always  have  been,  and  will  be,  and  must 
be  in  such  a  worid  aa  this,  to  render  them 
pleasurable  to  those  who  patronise  them.    Strip 
them  bare,  till  they  stand  in  the  simple  inno'- 
cence  to  which  their  defenders'  arguments  would 
reduce  them,  and  the  world  would  not  have 
them." 


As  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  if 
there  is  a  prominent  man  within  her  pale, 
whether  layman  or  minister,  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  sacred  learning,  who  does  not  repu- 
diate the  dance  in  all  its  forms  as  an  evil,  I 
have  yet  to  hear  his  name.    I  aftn  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  we  have  many  members  who 
dance,  but  this  is  against  the  very  spirit  of  our 
particular  denomination,  as  well  as  hostile  to 
the  teaching  of  the  genend  Church.    Indeed,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  earnest,  serious  piety 
will  never  think  of  indulging  in  this  amusement, 
or  if  it  does  it  will  not  follow  its  own  inclina- 
tion in  doing  so,  but  will  yield  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  others  under  the  impression  that  the 
sport  is  harmless,  and  will  be  glad  to  return 
again  as  speedily  as  may  be  to  a  position  more 
consonant  with  Christian  sobriety.    Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  apostles  dancing;  think  of  a 
social  dance  at  the  house  of  Laairus,  of  Beth- 
any, and  of  our  Savior  premding,  and  Mary, 
and  Martha,  and  Peter,  and  John  taking  part! 
The  thought  shocks  you.    Think  of  the  old  Pu- 
ritan  fikthers,  serious  enough  in  religion   to 
transfer  their  homes  the  width  of  a  continent 
for  its  sake— think  of  them,  men  and  women, 
having  a  dance  [    Think  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Fletcher,  of  the  torly  Metho<£st  others  and 
mothers,  having  a  dance!    Their  religion  was 
much  more  cheerful  than  that  of  the  Puritans; 
but  still  in  these  matters  they  were  as  rigid  as 
the  very  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth.    They  oonnd- 
ered  it  a  part  of  Uieir  mission  to  preach  a  em- 
sade  against  the  fiishionable  amusements  of  their 
day,  and  they  incorporated  into  their  "  General 
Bules,"  constituting  their  ethical.  Church  code, 
the  requirement  that  the  members  of  their 
Cfaurdi  should  "  not  take  such  diversions  as  can 
not  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
By  this  expression  they  meant  to  exclude  thea- 
ters, games  of  chance,  and  dancing.    And  by 
adopting  the  ancient  formula  of  baptism  into 
our  baptismal  service  for  adults  they  meant  the 
same  Uiing,  though  somethiag  more  besides. 
What  says  the  baptismal  service?    Why,  it 
puts  words  into  the  candidate's  mouth  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  aU 
covetous  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  I  will  not 
follow  or  be  led  by  them."    Now,  by  "the 
works  of  the  devfl  and  the  vain  pomp  of  the 
world,"  as  is  well  known  to  every  scholar  in 
Church  history,  the  ancient  fathers  meant  pre- 
cisely and  specifically  the  dance,  the  theater, 
and  games  of  chance.    In  a  word,  the  eariy 
Christians  were  seriously  and  earnestly  religious, 
and  hence  they  made  war  upon  whatever  was 
distinctively  worldly;  the  same  was  true  of  the 
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M  Porita&B  and  the  early  Methodists;  reli^n 
was  to  them  the  supreme  interest,  and  they 
neither  danced,  nor  gamed,  nor  attended  plays. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  ten 
thonsaad  times,  that  what  has  now  been  said  is 
tme  enoQgh,  but  justly  applies  only  to  the  most 
devoted  Ohristians,  and  to  persons  high  in  office 
in  the  Church — ^to  ministers,  deacons,  class- 
leaders,  and  the  like.  This  distinction  between 
the  strictness  of  official  life  and  the  license  of 
ordinary  Ghnrcfa  membership  is  false  and  Popish. 
The  Romish  Chnrch  calls  priests,  monks,  and 
nnns,  in  short,  all  ecclesiastical  orders  and  per- 
sons, religions,  and  none  others;  the  rest  are 
aecnlar.  These  orders,  priests,  nana,  etc.,  alone 
are  religions,  and  for  religions  persons  thus  de- 
fined, she  says  it  is  wrong  to  dance,  but  the 
laity  are  not  reetiicted;  they  can  dance  at  wilL 
It  is  evident  that  this  distinction  finds  place,  how- 
ever inconsistently,  among  Protestants.  With 
them  the  religious  person  is  the  minister.  They 
admit  that  a  minister  must  not  dance;  for  him 
to  engage  in  such  a  sport  would  be  wrong,  or 
at  least  it  would  look  so.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, 18  the  testimony  of  the  conscience  to  the 
irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  spirit  of 
earnest  religion  and  the  frivolity  of  the  sport 
in  question.  But  while  we  attadb  a  measure 
of  importance  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
we  are  content  to  let  the  questi<»  be  judged 
upon  its  own  merits.  Only  keep  in  memory 
the  meaning,  the  dignity,  the  sacredness  of  the 
(^iristiaa  profession,  and  then  look  narrowly 
into  tha  n&ture  and  spirit  of  the  dance  as  usu- 
ally practiced,  and  the  judgment  of  religious 
people  can  not  be  doubtful. 

What,  then,  we  are  led  to  inquire,  is  the 
true  character  of  the  dance?  And,  first,  let  its 
friends  and  defenders  answer.  They  call  it  the 
poetry  of  motion.  If  I  wished  for  specimens  of 
the  poetry  of  motion,  I  should  eschew  the  heated 
ball-room,  or  even  the  respectable  dancing  party. 
Poetry  is  a  thing  too  grand  to  be  achieved  in 
artificial  arm  and  leg  crossing;  it  can  not  be 
taught  by  a  professor  of  shuffling  and  hopping. 
True  poetry  is  tiie  work  of  genius,  and  utters 
something  of  divinity  which  is  in  the  soul.  If 
we  would  see  the  poetry  of  motion,  let  us  go 
forth  under  the  gorgeous  sky  at  night,  and  be- 
hold moon  and  stars  weaving  up  their  heavenly 
poems  and  stirring  the  world  with  their  divine 
verse.  Let  us  listen  when  the  day  grows  black 
as  the  night,  and  the  storm  rushes  out  over 
land  and  sea,  tearing  up  the  foundations  of  the 
deep,  rolling  them  up  into  foaming  mountains, 
and  carrying  the  vast  rocks  from  the  hill  sum- 
mits like  young  worlds  down  into  the  trembling 
valleys.     Or  if  we  would  see  the  poetry  of 


motion  in  milder  moods  and  gentler  forms,  let 
us  watch  the  flocks  of  birds  as  mysteriously 
they  keep  the  line  of  march  over  their  aerial 
pathway  above  the  clouds,  and  seem  almost  to 
flap  their  wings  against  the  solid  azure:  what 
glorious  rhymes  and  silent  dhimes  they  make  as 
they  string  out  and  again  draw  together  1  Or 
let  us  look  lower  at  the  bending  oaks  and  elms; 
every  curve,  every  sweep,  is  indeed  poetry.  Or 
let  us  regard  the  gentle,  fragrant,  many-colored 
flowers:  what  inimitable,  graceful  beauty  they 
disclose  as  they  dance  on  their  stalks  to  the 
music  of  the  xephyr's  hum,  or  to  the  trumpet 
notes  of  a  Bummer  storm  1  But  if  I  were  in- 
dined  to  look  for  the  poetry  of  motion  in  the 
movements  of  the  human  body,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  great  army 
marching  with  glittering  weapons  and  gorgeous 
banners  toward  the  scene  of  bloody  strife.  Their 
maneuvers  on  the  field,  their  thunder  of  ord- 
nanoe,  their  hail  of  musket-balls,  their  rain  of 
fire,  their  columns,  taken  up  as  in  the  hands  of 
their  giant  commanders,  and  hurled  like  man- 
ifold, living,  bayonet^nd-sword-armed  clubs 
against  each  other.  This,  and  such  as  this, 
might  be  the  poetry  of  motion.  But  dancing 
is  as  much  the  poetry  of  motion  as  the  dancing* 
master  is  a  poet,  and  no  more. 

Some  cunning  dancing-master,  wishing  to  en- 
large his  list  of  scholars,  invented  that  libel 
upon  poetry. 

[ooHoujviv  m  ova  xbt.] 


WHAT  SHALL  WB  STUDT? 


STUDY  nature,  elevate  yourselves  to  the  laws 
that  govern  it,  and  make  of  it,  as  it  were,  a 
living  truth;  the  more  profoundly  you  under- 
stand its  laws  the  nearer  you  approach  to  Qod. 
Study,  above  all,  humanity.  Humanity  is  much 
greater  than  nature,  for  it  comes  from  Qod  as 
well  as  nature,  and  knows  him,  while  nature  is 
ignorant  of  him.  Especially  seek  and  love 
truth,  and  refer  it  to  the  immutable  Being  who 
is  its  source.  The  more  you  know  of  the  truth 
the  more  you  know  of  Qod.  The  sciences,  so 
far  from  turning  us  away  from  religion,  conduct 
ns  to  it.  Physics,  with  their  laws,  mathemat- 
ics, with  their  sublime  ideas,  especially  philoso- 
phy, which  can  not  take  a  single  step  without 
encountering  universal  and  necessary  principles^ 
sre  so  many  stages  on  the  way  to  Deity,  and 
thus  to  speak,  so  many  temples  in  which  hom- 
age is  perpetually  paid  to  him.— JSr^ac<  fr<nn 
Vtotor  (hunn'B  "The  Good,  the  BecuOiJul,  and 
the  Truer 
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^LD  Iriendal  how  inetiiiiiable  they  beoomo  at 
we  advanoft  in  liiei  New  oaea  can  not  f31 
their  pkoe  ia  var  hearta.  The  "  flower  learea 
ia  a  preeions  volame  stored-"  jiM  sweeter  fra* 
granoe  than  the  fresh,  moiat  bloesems  jost  erop^ 
ped  for  the  crystal  vase.  There  are  those  who 
love  as,  as  Mrs.  Browning  say^  ''for  lovers 
sake  only/'  and  in  spite  of  our  iinperfeetioBB. 
It  is  not  necessary  forna  to  smooth  onr  man- 
ners or  choose  oar  woMb  before  tiiem.  They 
know  the  heart  and  judge  well  of  the  intention 
if  the  act  be  performed  in  a  bungling  and 
nngraoeful  manner.  They  look  upon  onr  best 
side  and  show  it  to  otheis.  They  do  not  make 
onr  fttults  virtues,  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
about  us  "  lovely  and  of  good  rspcort "  they  wail 
be  sore  to  see  it.  Friends  endeared  by  Chri»' 
tian  sympathy— who  know  us  as  the  world  doea 
not— partakers  with  us  of  one  faith  in  Jesns,  it 
is  pleasant  to  sit  with  yon  amidst  soenes  made 
dearer  by  the  joys  and  holier  by  the  sorrows 
of  the  pasty  and  -forgetting  "the  dark  mile- 
stones "we  have  passed  in  the  joomey  of  life, 
look  upward  together  to  the  eternal  day  that 
will  l»'eak  erelong  opon  onr  enraptoied  gaae. 

Such  friends  I  have  just  visited  in  a  home 
that  they  have  made  delightful  to  us  Snr  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  I  am  always  glad  to  find 
its  appearance  unaltered  by  "time  and  taste." 
Modem  improvement,  that  foe  of  the  pictur- 
esque, has  not  defaced  the  antique  garden,  in 
which  stand  gnaried  and  shaggy  catalpas,  under 
which  many  generations  have  sported,  nor  lev- 
eled the  green  knoll  where  the  white  rose-bush 
has  stood  ever  since  I  can  remember  it.  Every 
thing  there  has  a  tender  little  history  of  its 
own,  from  the  untrimmed  box,  which  stretches 
its  rigid  arms  over  the  pathway,  to  the  dimbing 
ivy,  that  could  tell  as  witching  a  tale  as  Tenny- 
son's Talking  Oak,  if  it  had  such  a  Master  of 
Silver  Verse  to  set  it  to  its  proper  tune.  But 
it  grows  beside  those  who  carry  musie  in  their 
hearts  rather  than  oil  their  lips,  and  so,  like 
many  a  noble  action  in  this  selfish  world,  their 
histories  will  fade  itway  nnrecorded  and  un- 
known. 

From  this  quaint  old  garden  we"  cross  the 
bread  piaassa  that  speaks  of  pleasant  midsum- 
mer days  and  moonlight  nights  in  the  misty 
past,  and  enter  a  housA  where  an  atmosphere 
of  peaoe  forever  abides.  She' who  sits  in  yonder 
arm-chair,  with  the  transparent  Friend's  cap 
shading  her  fair  and  almost  unwrinkled  brow,  is 
still  kindly  lent  us,  perhaps  to  show  how  serene 


and  sweet  a  Chriatian  old  age  may  be.  How 
heantifal  hl«  been  her  eonxae  thrsogh  a  check- 
ered life— quiet,  nnobtmsive,  and  faithful  to 
Qodandman,  in 

"The  crystal  elearneu  of  an  eye  kept  eingle  for  ever- 

more." 

f 

And  now  A»  waita,  with  her  lamp  trimmed  and 
burning,  her  Master's  summons  to  enter  the 
ceiestiai  gate. 

We  love  to  hoard  up  her  stories  of  tiie  past. 
One  of  them  would  have  made  Irving's  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Trenton  even  more  graphic 
than  it  is,  bad  he  heard  it  as  I  did  from  her 
own  lips. 

Her  fhther*  was  a  warm  patriot,  although  he 
befenged  to  a  sect  of  Christians  who  think  it 
sinfril  under  any  droumstanoes  to  encourage 
war«  The  Hessian  officer.  Colonel  Rahl,  a  brave 
but  jovial  and  imprudent  man,  was  quartered  at 
Friend  P.'s  house.  He  has  often  told  his 
daughter  of  the  intentness  witL  which  the 
Colonel  watched  a  game  of  fox  and  geese  played 
by  two  boys  of  the  family  the  night  before  the 
battle  in  which  he  was  slain.  His  merry  laugh 
echoed  through  the  room  when  Beynard  was 
nnsncoessful,  and  he  shrugged  his  shonlders 
when  his  vi^ma  were  imperiled.  Before  the 
game  was  finished  he  was  startled  by  alarm-* 
guns,  and  exclaiming,  "I  must  be  offt"  disap- 
peared immediately.  History  tells  ua  that  after 
making  the  rounds  of  the  outposts  and  seeing 
no  oanse  for  alarm,  he  returned  to  his  quarters 
in  £aneied  security.  Early  the  next  morning 
Washington  was  npon  him,  and  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  that  he 
was  rashly  leading  into  the  midst  of  a  hopeless 
fight.  He  was  taken  to  his  old  quarters  to  die, 
where  he  was  tenderly  nnrsed  by  my  friend's 
father  and  mother  to  the  last.  They  told  how 
Washington  and  General  Greene  visited  him, 
and  how  teaiB  poured  down  the  cheeks  of  Wash- 
ington as  he  looked  on  his  dying  foe.  The  event 
is  commemorated  in  a  picture  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family. 

Bat  before  this  scene  other  stirring  events 
had  transpired  in  the  fieunily.  When  our  troops 
thus  suddenly  entered  the  town  one  of  the 
daaghters  was  visiting  a  neighbor  at  a  short 

♦  This  WM  tb«  idcBtieal  Friend  tliai  eaw  Qvneral 
Washington  engaged  in  private  prayer  in  the  woode^ 
aad  heard  the  tnjot  of  his  derotioaa  as  he  beeongbi 
Grod's  bleesiog  upon  hia  country's  cause..  The  story, 
so  often  repeated  in  the  newspapers,  was  not  an  inven- 
tion. It  is  a  real  fact.  The  memory  of  that  incident 
is  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  excellent  man 
who  beheld  it.  We  have  heard  the  granddaoghter  r«. 
late  it  more  than  ones. 
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distanoe  from  thd  houae.  On  hearing  the  report 
of  artillery  near  at  hand,  she  Mt  ofif  to  return 
home.  A  cannon-bill  grazed  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  she  mahed  down  the  oelkr,  whither 
the  fsunily  had  gone,  for  ahe)^r,  oovwed  over 
with  blood.  Her  wound,  howeter,  was  not 
dangerons,  and  she  often  oongratnlated  herself 
afterward  that  she  was  of  low  stature,  and  so 
did  not  lose  her  head. 

When  the  battle  was  oyer  and  the  family  had 
assembled  in  Ae  usual  sitting-room,  a  pane  of 
glass  in  the  front  window  was  found  perforated 
by  a  ball,  which  had  cut  in  it  a  perfect  circle  as 
smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  extractod  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond.  The  old  house  has  been 
lately  taken  down,  and  the  person  who  has  built 
on  its  site  preserves  the  pane  as  a  memento  of 
the  Bevolution. 

When  I  can  get  my  dear  friend  to  speak  of 
herself;  her  conversation  is  not  less  interesting 
than  when  ^e  tMls  us  of  public  affairs.  She 
had  one  only  aister,  whose  character  in  all  es- 
sential traits  resembled  her  own.  Their  early 
life  was  far  from  being  a  poetical  or  romantic 
•ne.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  their  teaching 
was  to  fear  God  and  do  their  duty.  A  noble 
lesson  when  well  taught  and  truly  learned!  I 
think  both  of  them  had  much  poetry  in  their 
hearts,  though  they  grew  up  under  influences 
which  led  them  rather  to  repress  its  growth. 
They  did  not  speak  of  their  own  feelings,  but 
no  one  oould  be  with  them  without  seeing  their 
vivid  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature.  They  loved  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
and  the  warm,  bright  tints  of  Autumnal  trees. 
Their  souls  grew  larger  among  the  mountains, 
and  their  hearts  were  made  more  placid  and 
tender  by  the  murmur  of  the  waterfall  and  the 
ripple  of  the  river.  The  two  sisters  were  sel- 
dom separated,  but  seemed  to  grow  like  Helen 
and  Hermia,  "two  berries  molded  on  one  stem.'* 
Their  strong  love  for  each  other  made  their 
prosaic  life  happy,  although  the  girls  of  the 
Iffcsent  day,  with  all  its  artificial  excitements, 
would  wonder  how  it  could  be  so.  They  as- 
sisted in  housekeeping — ^they  spun,  and  sewed, 
and  knitted  in  oon<»rt.  But  they  seldom  went 
from  home,  and  enjoyed  few  youthful  pleasures. 
They  had  a  great  desire  to  see  New  York.  But 
it  was  a  long  day's  journey  from  them  in  those 
primitive  times.  But  one  day  they  were  told 
that  an  invitation  had  been  sent  them  from  a 
respectable  Friend  in  that  city  to  visit  his  fam- 
ily on  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
that  they  were  actually  to  go.  Young  Friends 
do  not  express  their  feelings  in  a  noisy  manner, 
but  their  joy  at  this  news  was  very  great. 
Many  a  one  probably  goes  to  Europe  now  with- 


out anticipating  as  much  pleasure  as  these  gen« 
tie  sistem  did  in  visiting  New  York.  As  their 
dvess  was  always  neat  and  of  the  same  pattern, 
tbey  had  ^w  preparations  to  make.  And  now 
I  will  narrate  the  journey  firom  Trenton  to  New 
York,  as  it  took  place  sixty  years  since,  nearly 
in  the  words  of  my  friend. 

"It  was  early  in  the  morning,"  she  said, 
"  when  &  doeen  of  us  left  Trenton  in  a  roomy 
four-horse  stage  for  New  York.  We  reached 
Elixabethtown  about  two  o'clock,  aUd  on  driving 
up  to  the  inn  and  alighting  were  pleased  to  see 
a  long,  nicely-set  table,  and  to  smell,  what 
seemed  to  be,  a  well-prepared  dinner.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  us  poor 
hungry  travelers.  But  our  disappointment  was 
great  when  we  were  told  by  the  landlady  that 
the  savory  dinner  was  not  for  us,  but  for  the 
regular  line  that  passed  through  the  town. 
When  we  asked  what  we  should  do,  we  were 
told  to  go  on  to  Powles  Hook,  now  Jersey  City, 
where  we  oould  no  doubt  procure  supper.  So 
hungry  and  weary,  as  we  were,  there  seemed 
no  alturoative  b«t  to  drive  on  and  spend  the 
night  there.  In  addition  to  our  disoomfbrt  it 
was  beginning  to  rain  very  fast,  and  we  had  to 
ride  with  all  the  ourtaina  down,  which  made 
some  of  us  very  sick.  But  the  thought  of  rest' 
and  refreshment  was  before  us,  and  we  were 
delighted  to  drive  up  to  the  inn  at  Powles 
Hook,  though  it  was  quite  d%rk  and  very 
stormy  when  we  reached  it.  But,  alas  I  disap- 
pointment again  awaited  us.  We  were  met  at 
the  door  by  the  landlord,  who  said  that  he  could 
not  accommodate  us,  for  the  roof  was  off  the 
house,  which  was  oovered  with  sails,  and  the 
beds  all  packed  away.  Think  how  we  felt.  We 
again  a^ed  what  we  should  do,  and  the  reply 
was,  '  Cress  over  to  the  dty.'  This,  too,  was 
to  be  done  in  an  open  boat  in  all  the  storm  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  without  any  food 
since  very  early  in  the  morning.  What  we 
should  have  done  I  know  not  h«id  not  John 
Bull  stepped  in  '  to  mediate,'  or,  rather,  to  ex- 
ert his  authority. 

"An  old  English  gentleman,  who  was  one  of 
the  passengers,  protested  against  such  treatment, 
and  declared  that  possession  was  nine  points  of 
the  law,  and  that  he  would  not  be  turned  out 
of  the  house  by  landlord  or  landlady.  This  em- 
boldened the  rest  of  the  company,  who  said 
they  would  remain  by  him.  They  then,  finding 
us  so  resolute,  prepared  a  comfortable  supper, 
which  you  may  suppose  we  enjoyed  greatly. 
Then  the  gentlemen  prayed  that  the  ladies 
might  have  beds,  professing  their  willingness  in 
that  case  to  sit  up  themselves.  So,  after  much 
persuasion,  their  request  was  granted,  and  we 
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passed  a  very  comfortablfl  'nighl  Early  tbe 
next  morning,  though  still  xftining,  we  crossed, 
without  our  breakfast,  in  a  long,  open  boat. 
You  may  think  how  the  city  which  we  had  so 
wished  to  see,  appeared  to  us  in  all  the  mud 
and  rain  of  that  morning.  There  were  no  hacks 
nor  omnibuses  in  those  days,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  the  house  of 
our  friend  with  wet  clothes  and  draggled  skirts, 
sometimes  kughing,  and  sometimes  almost  cry- 
ing over  our  woeM  appeajance.  At  length, 
however,  we  reached  the  neat  and  pleasant 
home  of  Friend  C,  where  every  kindness  was 
in  store  for  us.  We  afterward  had  a  delightful 
visits  and  saw  New  York  under  far  different 
circumstances  from  those  upon  which  we  en- 
tered it. 

"  Yes,  it  is  sixty  years  since  all  these  things 
took  place,"  continued  iny  friend,  "  and  of  that 
company  of  travelers  nearly  all  have  passed 
away.    Three  only  of  the  twelve  remain." 

This  was  her  last  remark,  and  she  sat  in  si- 
lence for  some  time,  as  though  she  was  dwelling 
on  the  past  with  all  its  changes — ^its  transient 
sorrows,  its  feuled  joys.  Ko  doubt,  too,  she 
thought  of  the  future,  for  "  very  exquisite  is  the 
harmony  between  the  distant  and  the  near,"  in 
the  Christian  heart 
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AT  noon  on  the  15th  of  January,  1863, 1  took 
the  cars  at  Turin  for  Finerolo,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty-three  miles.  From  Finerolo  a 
slow  coach  carried  six  passengei»-Hrather  five 
passengers  and  an  animated  keg  of  snuff-*-to 
La  Tour,  ten  miles  further  west.  At  La  Tour 
are  situated  the  college,  schools,  and  asylum  of 
the  Waldensee.  Pastor  Malan,  Moderator  of 
their  Synod,  I  had  met  at  the  World's  Sondsy 
School  Conference  in  London  during  the  pre- 
ceding September;  and  in  compliance  with  his 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  La  Tour  if  I  ever 
came  into  Northern  Italy,  I  was  now  on  my 
way  thither. 

The  proper  time  to  visit  the  home  of  the 
Vaudois  is  Summer  or  Autumn,  but  I  must  go 
in  Winter  if  at  all  No  one  tourist  can  expect 
to  enjoy  all  the  characteristic  views  of  a  coun- 
try, nor  all  the  advantageous  contacts  with  a 
people  which  are  nec-essary  to  a  perfect  under* 
standing  of  them.  I  was  fully  reconciled  to  my 
unseasonable  excursion,  when,  i4>on  consulting 
the  "  Register"  of  travelers'  names  in  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  at  La  Tour,  I  found  that  I  alone,  of 


all  touiiBts  for  many  years,  had  ventured  at 
noon  of  Winter-time  into  the  quiet,  snowy  re- 
treat of  the  Waldensian  schools.  It  had  been 
snowing  for  seveml  hours  when  I  left  Turin. 
The  descending  fl^es  hid  frtnn  us  all  that  day 
and  the  next  the  noble  summits  of  the  Maritime 
and  tbe  Cottian  Alps.  It  was  an  old-fisshioned 
Winter  day,  and  carried  me  back  in  remem- 
brances, that  somewhat  relieved  its  weariness, 
to  the  snowy  days  just  like  it  in  my  boyhood 
home  among  the  hills  of  the  old  Keystone  State. 
I  could  go  no  other  where  but  home  that  day, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  fiill  sentence  spoken  by 
my  fellow-travelers  that  I  could  comprehend^ 
and  without  there  was  nothing  to  attract  my 
attention  but  this  world  of  snow.  My  views 
of  scenery  in  Northern  and  Western  Piedmont 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  limited.  I 
saw  the  level  plains  through  which  the  Fo 
passes,  with  their  carpets  of  snow;  snow  cover- 
ing the  hedges  with  stainless  drapery;  snow 
bending  the  trees;  snow  obstructing  the  road; 
snow  in  the  air, 

"  Dimming  tbe  day  with  a  cootintial  flow; 
£arth*i  univenal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill, 
Was  one  wild,  dastling  waste  that  baried  wide 
The  works  of  man." 

It  was  in  such  weather  as  this,  during  the 
persecution  of  1686,  just  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV,  that  the 
poor  Protestants  of  these  valleys  were  conducted 
by  inhuman  officers  from  the  country  they  had 
forfeited  by  devotion  to  Christ.  My  readers  will 
remember  that  after  a  cruel  imprisonment  of 
several  months,  during  which  time  these  heroic 
saints  endured  untold  torments,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  issued  a  proclamation  of  release,  and 
they  were  rudely  and  mercilessly  hurried  from 
their  father-land.  Many  of  them  started  for 
Oeneva.  Hundreds  died  on  the  way  from  hun- 
ger and  exposure.  One  company  encamped  for 
the  night  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cenis.  In  the 
morning  the  experienced  mountaineers  saw  a 
terrific  storm  raging  on  its  summit,  and  im- 
plored the  officer  to  wait  till  it  had  passed  away, 
or  at  least  abated.  They  saw  the  death-doom 
lowering  over  the  mountain  pass.  "Spare  usl 
spare  usl"  cried  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  feeble 
children.  The  officer  obstinately  refused.  The 
pilgrims  pressed  forward.  The  storm  broke 
upon  them  in  untempered  fury.  It  was  like 
the  attack  of  a  relentless  and  all-powerfal  foe. 
Eighty-six  of  the  party  perished.  Travelers 
over  the  Mt.  Cenis  pass,  several  months  later, 
saw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Waldensian  exiles 
scattered  along  the  pathway.  Heroes  were  they 
all — ^martvrs  of  God — and  their  blood  crieth  out 
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from  the  valleys  of  San  Hartino,  Luaerna,  and 
Peroea,  and  from  these  Alpine  passes  against 
her,  the  mother  of  harlots,  still  drank  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints. 

In  La  Tonr  our  stage  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
L'Onrs  at  about  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  Passing 
through  the  snowy  entrance  and  court,  I  found 
myself  in  a  comfortable  dining-hall,  where  a 
kind-hearted  g^rl-~one  of  Mons.  Malan's  par- 
ishioners — welcomed  me,  in  what  was  undoubt- 
edly excellent  French.  I  replied  in  slow  and 
measured  terms,  feeling  frightened  at  every 
whole  French  word  that  escaped  me,  interlard- 
ing my  best  sentences  with  blunders  and  blushea. 
But  my  poor  French  brought  me  soon  a  blazing 
fire,  a  cozy  table,  a  white  table-cloth,  and  then 
supper.  And  such  a  supper  1  It  was  a  feast  for 
gods.  One  of  your  ordinary  meals,  my  reader, 
but  for  an  American  traveler,  after  eating  all 
manner  of  French  melanges  for  six  months,  it 
was  a  banquet.  Here  is  the  c(irte:  Strong, 
black  tea;  grisini-^Piedmontese  bread,  in  long 
delicate  stems,  laid  across  the  table,  snapping  as 
you  touch  them  and  melting  like  ice-cream  on 
your  tongue-— cold  roast  veal,  tender  as  **  Spring 
chicken;"  then  preserved  peaches,  with  a  pitcher 
of  rich,  golden  cream  along  side.  I  lingered  long 
over  that  tea-table  and  before  the  blazing  hearth. 

As  soon  as  the  pastor  of  La  tour  received 
my  card  he  called  at  the  hotel.  In  an  old-fBish- 
ioned  bedroom  we  sat  for  hours,  talking  over 
the  delightful  public  and  social  meetings  of  the 
London  Conference.  He  gave  me  a  multitude 
of  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  ancient  Wal- 
denses,  and  their  modem  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Protestant  and  vital  religion  in  Itlily. 

Pastor  Malan,  the  Moderator  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Synod,  is  small  in  stature,  with  dark  com- 
plexion and  keen,  black  eyes.  He  is  an  able 
scholar,  and  devotes  himself  energetically  to  the 
new  labors  which  the  recent  governmental  re- 
fonna  of  Italy  are  devolving  upon  the  old  Vau- 
dois — the  original  and  ancient  Protestants  of 
Europe.  From  remote  centuries  these  heroic 
Christians  have  resisted  the  blandishments  and 
threatenings,  the  bribes  and  inquisitorial  perse- 
cutions of  Rome.  Among  these  mountain  fast- 
nesses they  intrenched  themselves,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  emperors  and  popes  worshiped  the  Ood 
of  their  others  in  simplicity  and  truth.  When 
pursued  by  an  armed  foe,  they  fled  to  secret 
asylums;  when  surprised,  they  fought;  when 
conquered  by  military  foroe,  they  still  contended 
for  their  faith,  and  "  in  weakness  were  made 
atrong."  The  most  severe  laws  were  enacted 
against  them.  Only  within  a  few  years  have 
they  been  repealed.  For  centuries  they  were 
not  permitted  to  reside  in  Italy-^not  even  in 


Pinerolo— -a  town  ten  miles  distant.  A  Vaudois 
found  outside  of  certain  provincial  limits  after 
sundown  was  liable  to  imprisonment  and  per* 
haps  death.  All  political  privileges  were  denied 
them.  They  were  not  even  permitted  to  enter 
the  national  university  as  students.  The  very 
name  "  Vaudois'*  was  a  term  of  contempt.  They 
were  the  Nazarenes  of  Northern  Italy.  But 
the  new  Government  has  emancipated  the  Wal- 
denses.  The  restrictions  are  removed.  "  Now," 
said  the  good  pastor,  his  eyes  flashing  with  en* 
thusiasm,  **  the  Government  and  pubtic  opinion 
are  in  our  favor.  We  are  as  free  as  you  are  in 
England  and  America.  Our  religious  liberty  is 
insured.  We  are  equal  to  all  other  Italians 
We  have  aocees  as  students  to  the  university. 
Two  Waldensian  advocates  reside  in  Turin,  and 
recently  we  have  had  a  Protestant  deputy  in 
the  Government.  The  graduates  of  our  normal 
school  receive  Government  certificates  or  diplo* 
mas,  and  are  eligible  to  civil  and  military  pro- 
motion. And,  best  of  all,"  said  he,  "our  young 
people  are  sought  for  every- where;  they  are 
esteemed  highly  by  all  classes,  and  thus  we 
scatter  them  over  Italy;  and  with  them  go  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  '  living  epistles'  of  our 
Protestant  religion." 

No  one  can  doubt  the  Divine  purpose  in  the 
preservation  of  this  Waldensian  band.  The  re- 
cent changes  in  the  Government  of  Italy  have 
shaken  the  foundation  of  the  Pope's  Govern- 
ment, banished  from  the  people  all  reverence  for 
his  temporal  authority,  and  by  his  very  perti- 
nacity in  opposing  a  perfect  union  of  the  Italian 
States,  he  is  daily  weakening  the  confidence  of 
thousands  in  his  spiritual  supremacy.  Just  at 
this  time  the  Waldenses,  emancipated  by  the 
liberal  Government  of  Victor  Emanuel,  are 
pouring  down  from  their  mountain  hiding-places 
and  scattering  an  evangelical  literature  and  a 
Protestant  ministry  over  the  beautiful  plains 
and  among  the  venerable  cities  of  Italy.  En- 
glish and  Scotch  clergymen  and  Christians,  res- 
idents for  business  or  pleasure  in  Italy,  g^iye 
them  welcome  and  support.  The  British  For- 
eign Bible  Society  employs  them  as  agents,  and 
among  the  oppositions  and  harmless  threats  of 
the  priesthood  these  foreign  alliances  are  found 
valuable  to  the  new  native  evangelists.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  for  three  or  four  years 
with  astonishing  success.  Churches  are  estab- 
lished in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  church  in  Turin  is  a  beautiful 
edifice.  Three  Waldensian  pastors  reside  there. 
They  contemplate  the  erection  of  another  church 
within  a  short  time.  I  visited  the  large  and 
tasteful  Waldensian  church  in  Genoa,  and  spent 
a  pleasant  evening  with  its  pastor  at  the  reai* 
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denoe  of  our  Coosnl,  Bev,  D.  H.  Whd^iesr,  in 
^at  city.  In  Milan,  Modena,  Breacia.  Leghorn, 
and  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  these  ministers  are 
fkt  work,  organizing  Sunday  and  day  sehools, 
and  preaching  a  pnre  Gospel  **  Ood  made  us 
to  be  lefven  for  Italy,"  said  Mr.  MaJan.  Iiong 
ago  the  waters  of  \\{e  were  dammed  up  in  the 
Waldensian  yalleys. .  But  they  were  not  dried 
up.  Though  the  plains  of  Lopibardy,  and  Tus- 
cany, and  Southern  Italy  were  pardied  by  the 
formalism,  and  superstition,  and  despotism  of 
Popery,  the  valleys  of  the  Southern  Alps  were 
verdant  and  flourishing,  aud  they  became  the 
reservoir  for  the  waters  of  life.  By  the  gov* 
emmental  changes  xefened  to  aboye  the  field 
haa  been  prepared,  and  90W  Italy  ia  being  irri- 
gated by  the  streams  of  Wald«nsiaa  Prote$ta«t» 
ism,  Beifoie  long  in  the  Pontificel  eity  its  w*- 
te^  shaU  burst  forth  in  a  ibnntain  whenee  shall 
come  life,  and  freedom,  and  gladness  to  the  der 
luded  multitudes  of  Rome. 

If  the  Waldensians  have  this  mission  to  ful- 
fill, it  is  evident  that  much  depends  upon  their 
schools  in  La  Tour. 

Dr.  Stewart,  of  Xieghom,  thus  writes  to  the 
"Voice  of  Italy,"  a  little  monthly  published  in 
London  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Italian 
evflkngelization:  "Believe  me,  when,  after  long 
residence  and  observation  in  the  country,  I  ex- 
press very  decided  conviction  that  far  a  genera- 
(ian  or  two  to  come  the  raw  material  £or  evan- 
gelical ministers  and  evangelical  schoolmasters 
must  be  drawn  £rom  these  Alpine  valleys.  A 
promising  youth  may  be  picked  up  now  and 
then,  here  and  there  in  Italy,  but  it  is  in  the 
valleyA  alone  that  we  can  find  children  trained 
from  infancy  to  speak  the  truth,  to  fear  a  lie; 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  at  present,  such  a  thing  is 
unknown,  and  such  are  the  only  agents  who 
will  .give  satisfaction  in  the  end." 

I  trust  my  readers  will  not  be  wholly  unin- 
terested in  the  Winter  day's  stroll  among  the 
schools  of  La  Tour  which  I  propose  to  describe. 


1ULPI7   SLOQVSIOB. 
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A  H0U8B  full  of  children  composes  as  power- 
ful a  group  of  motives  as  ever  moved  a  hea«t 
or  hand,  and  the  secret  of  many  a  struggle  and 
triumph  in  the  world's  battle  may  be  found 
throned  in  its  mother's  lap  at  home,  or  done 
up  in  a  little  bundle  of  white  flannel.  A  na- 
tion's hope,  before  now,  has  been  found  in  a 
basket  of  bulrushes.  Be  afraid  of  the  man  that 
children  are  afinaid  of,  and  be  sure  that  he  who 
hates  them  is  not  himself  worth  loving. 


BT   «■▼.    ■.    DATIBt, 


SINGE  it  has  pleased  Gk>d  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe,  how 
important  it  is  that  those  who  are  called  of 
Qod  for  this  deeply-responsible  work  should 
possess  the  power  of  eloquence  1  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  they  sh^  be  able  to  marshal 
sentences  or  observe  rhetorical  rules;  but  that 
they  express  in  words  that  bum  and  actions 
that  speak  the  deep  (eeling  of  their  fervent 
hearts.  By  pulpit  eloquence  we  do  not  mean 
the  specious  declamation  of  the  sentimentalist, 
but  the  striking  ^undation  of  eternal  truth  by 
an  embassador  of  Heaven.  It  implies  a  due 
consideration  and  an  abiding  conviction  of  the 
great  object  to  be  attained— the  salvation  of 
souls  from  the  snares  of  sin  and  the  devices  of 
Satan.  It  implies  real  goodness;  for  the  minis- 
ter is  a  kind  of  universal  censor,  set  to  expose 
the  faults  of  others,  and  may  expect  but  little 
lenity  for  his  own  faults;  and  no  extent  of  gen- 
ius, depth  of  thought,  or  degree  of  populiuity 
will  atone  for  his  lack  of  vital  godliness.  It 
requires  an  anient  love  for  his  audience,  a  de^ 
sympathy  for  their  present  and  eternal  welfare. 
The  great  lack  of  semions  is  feeling,  deep,  hal- 
lowed, holy  feelix^;  we  have  more  head  than 
heartf  and  we  ought  to  heed  the  exhortation  of 
the  devoted  Fenelon,  "0,  pastors!  let  the  con- 
tracted heart  be  banished  (ax  from  you.  En- 
large, enlarge  your  bowels  of  affection." 

It  requires  that  every  faculty  of  the  mind  be 
addressed.  The  understanding  should  be  inter- 
ested with  dear  and  cogent  thoughts;  the  im- 
agination with  vivacity,  novelty,  beauty,  or 
sublimity;  the  memory  with  the  systematic 
order  of  the  truths  presented;  tiie  heart  must 
be  moved  with  stirring  appeals  and  vigorous 
exhortations.  For  the  understanding  appre- 
hends the  truths,  the  fancy  gives  them  brill- 
iancy, the  memory  gives  them  stability,  and 
the  passions  give  them  life,  spirit,  enei^. 

It  implies  a  union  of  the  grave  and  the  pa- 
thetic, the  serious  and  the  awful.  The  nature 
of  the  work  requires  the  one,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  minister  requires  the  other.  There 
should  be  the  sober,  yet  penetrating  and  inter- 
esting nmnner  which  flows  from  a  heart  bur- 
dened with  responsibility  and  burning  with 
love. 

But  preaching  is  an  established  custom,  and 
has  lost  much  of  its  novelty.  Men  may  become 
so  familiar  with  the  roar  of  Niagara  as  to  be 
lulled  to  sleep  thereby,  and  pulpit  oratory  is 
about  as  eflbctive  with  many;  and  hence  arises 
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the  necessity  of  makiDg  prsafhing  eflootiye  by 
every  possible  appliano*. 

But  the  minister  ^ffeoimes  upon  prihciples 
rather  than  persons,  against  vice  and  not  the 
vicious,  crime  and  not  the  criminal;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  be  eloquent  upon  such  abstract  sub- 
jects. And  it  is  well  Icnown  that  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  was  aided  by  the  foot  that  he  inflamed 
the  passions  of  his  hearers  against  Verres,  the 
oppressor,  rather  than  against  the  oppression, 
and  against  Catiline,  the  conspirator,  rather 
than  against  the  conspiracy^  And  Demosthe- 
nes drew  much  of  his  power  to  influence  the 
resolves  of  the  Athemons  by  the  known  char- 
scter  and  insidious  aits  of  Philip  of  Macedbn. 
But  where  shall  we  find  examples  of  pulpit 
eloquence?  In  the  melthig  disconrses  of  the 
Son  of  God, 

"  Whose  heart  was  i^de  of  tenderness, 
Whose  bowels  yearned  with  love." 

In  the  overwhelming  arguments  and  pathos 
of  the  passionate  Peter,  when,  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  his  words  flashed  such  deep  con- 
viction upon  the  mighty  audience  that  they 
cried  out,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?"  In  the  logical  and  burning  worda  of  the 
apostle  Paul  before  King  Agrippa>  and  before 
the  Athenian  phHosopben  upon  the  summit  of 
Mars'  Hill.  We  find  it  also  in  more  recent 
days  in  the  person  of  Bossuet,  the  most  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
real  former  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Europe,  and 
is  said  also  to  have  taken  the  thunder  from  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  have  overthrown  at  his 
feet  monarchs  and  empires.  We  see  also  traces 
of  the  ancient  and  energetic  eloquence  in  Bri- 
daine,  the  missionary,  whose  words  were  like 
thunder,  and  whose  scathing  truths  were  like 
coals  of  fire. 

Among  the  French  Protestants,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  pulpit  eloquence,  we  find  Saurin,  who 
was  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout.  As  the 
leading  pulpit  orators  of  England,  for  the  same 
period,  we  find  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  Dr.  Barrows,  and  Bishop  Atterbury.  In 
our  own  Church,  at  the  present  day,  we  may 
mention  as  examples  of  pulpit  eloquence  W.  M. 
Punshon  in^  England,  and  Bishop  Simpson  in 
America. 

That  the  pulpit  is  favorable  to  eloquence  is 
evident,  I.  Because  it  affords  the  most  moving 
subjects  for  discourse.  God — ^his  exalted  nature, 
and  infinite  attributes,  his  infallible  word  and 
innumeFable  works.  Man — ^his  present  condi- 
tion and  duty,  his  fntore  reiWatd  and  destiny. 
Hell--with  its  gloom  snd  tortures.    Heaven — 


with  jite  giory  and  mpixvm.'^  %,  He  spoiks  with 
the  authority  of  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  sent  forth  by  the  court  of 
Heaven.  3.  Because  he  speaks  as  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  having  **  the  gift  of  power "  to 
excite  the  fears  of  the  guilty  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  the  sorrowing. 

To  aid  the  minister  in  becoming  eloquent  let 
him,  1.  Prayerfully  study  the  Woni  of  God  till 
he  is  filled  with  Divine  trutb-^tiU  he  ieels  the 
burden  of  the  Lord,  or  receives  a  baptism  from 
on  high.  2.  By  studying  the  writings  and  imi- 
tating the  example  of  those  who  have  excelled 
in  this  important  art.  3.-  Let  him  feel  every 
time  he  enters  the  sacred  desk  that  the  etemid 
weal  or  woe  of  an  immortal  soul  may  depend 
upon  his  manner  of  presenting  truth  on  that 
occasion. 

But  where  shall  we  fifid.  a  true  deeoription 
of  a  pulpit  orator?  In  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
who  says:  "  Figure  to  yourself  a  man  who,  ele- 
vated above  others,  ought  to  show  with  the 
single  tone  of  his  voice,  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  the 
majestic  traits  of  his  front,  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  mortal  that  speaks;  that  heaven  is  open 
above  him,  and  that  the  earth  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  below  him — a  man  whose  mouth  is  a 
sanctuary  of  eternal  oracles;  whose  mind,  whose 
heart  is  ini  the  hsod  of  the  Most  High;  whose 
words  are  a  torrent  of  flames-^A  man  who 
bears  the  thunder  of  God  to  launch  or  restrain 
at  his  pleasure,  who  weighs  in  the  formidable 
balance  destinies  and  consciences,  tears  the 
bandage  from  sinners,  wipes  the  tears  of  the 
penitent,  holds  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell; 
in  fine,  a  man  who  dissipates  the  darkness  and 
creates  light." 


QOD  EVEK  QOOD. 


•Omnipotekce  may  build  a  thousand  worlds, 
and  fill  them  with  bounties;  Omnipotence  may 
powder  mountains  into  dust,  and  bum  the  sea, 
and  consume  the  sky,  but.Onmipotenoe  can  not 
do  an  unloving  thing  toward  a  believer.  01 
rest  quite  sure,  Christian,  a  hard  thing,  an  un- 
loving thing  from  God  toward  one  of  his  own 
people  is  quite  impossible.  He  is  as  kind  to 
you  when  he  casts  you  into  prison  as  when  he 
takes  you  into  a  palace;,  he  is  as  good  when  he 
sends  famine  into  your  house,  as  when  he  fills 
your  bams  with  plenty.  The  only  question  is. 
Art  thou  his  child?  If  so,  he  hath  rebuked 
thee  in  affection,  and  there  is  love  in  his  chas- 
tisements. 
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THE  BAKH*y(XrCB  AID  IXB  AlSWBt. 


BT  rAMlLli.  •.  Tsviao. 


I  PLtJCXXD  *  fair  flower  thai  grew 
In  tha  shelter  of  Summer's  green  treet^ 
A  roee-petaled  flower, 
Of  all  in  the  hower, 
Bast  beloved  of  the  bee  and  the  breeae. 
I  plucked  it,  and  kisMd  it,  and  called  H  my  ow»— 

This  beautiful,  beautiful  flower, 
That  alone  in  the  cool,  tender  shadow  had  grows 
Fairest  and  first  in  the  bower. 
Then  a  murmur  I  heard  at  my  feet— 
A  pensive  and  sorrowful  sound ; 

And  I  stooped  me  to  hear, 
While  tear  after  tear 
Bained  down  from  my  tjw  to  the  ground, 
As  I,  listening,  heard 
This  sorrowful  word 
So  breathing  of  aaguiah  profound. 

"  I  have  gathered  the  fsirest  and  beet, 
I  have  gathered  the  rarest  and  sweetest 
My  life-blood  I  'ye  given 
As  an  off'ring  to  heaven 
la  this  flower,  of  all  flowers,  the  eompletesi 
Through  the  long,  quiet  night, 
With  the  pale  stars  in  sight. 
Through  the  sun-lighted  day 
Of  the  balm-breathing  May, 
I  have  toiled  on  in  silence  to  bring 
To  perfection  this  beautiful  flower^- 
The  pride  of  the  blossoming  bower 
The  queenliest  blossom  of  Spring, 
"  But  I  am  forgotten — ^aone  heed 
Me — the  brown  soil  where  it  grew ; 
That  drank  in  by  day 
The  sun's  blessed  ray, 
And  gathered  at  twilight  the  dew ; 
That  fed  it  by  day  and  by  night 
With  neotar-drope  slowly  distilled 
In  the  secret  alembic  of  earth. 
And  diffused  through  each  delicate  vein 
Till  the  sunbeams  were  charmed  to  remain. 
Entranced  in  a  dream  of  delight — 
Stealing  in  with  their  arrows  of  light 
Through  the  calyx  of  delicate  green-^ 
The  dose-folded  petals  between —  ^ 

Down  into  its  warm,  hidden  heart; 
Until,  with  an  ecstatic  start 
At  the  rapture  so  wondrous  and  new, 
That  throbbed  at  its  innermost  heart, 
Wide  opened  the  beautiful  eyes; 
And  lo,  with  a  sudden  surprise 
Caught  the  glance  of  the  glorious  sun — 
Ths  ardent  and  worshipful  one — 
Looking  down  from  his  heavenly  place; 
And  the  blush  of  delighted  surprise, 
Remained  in  its  warm  glowing  dyes 
Evermore  on  that  radiant  face. 

"  Then  mortals  in  worshipful  mood 
Bent  over  my  wonderful  flower. 

And  called  it '  the  fainst, 
The  richest,  the  rarest, 

0 


The  pride  of  <he  MoiaoBUBg  bower.' 

But  I  am  forgotten.    Ah  me  I 

I,  file  brown  soil  where  it  grew; 
That  cherished  and  nourished 
The  stem  where  it  flourished. 

And  fed  it  with  sunshine  and  dewl 

" 0  man!  will  it  alwaye  be  thna? 
Will  you  take  the  rich  gifts  thai  are  given 

By  the  tireless  workers  of  earth. 
By  the  bountiful  Father  in  heaven ; 

And,  intent  on  the  worth  of  the  gift. 
Never  think  t>f  the  Maker,  the  Giver? 
Of  the  long,  patient  eft>rfr--4lM  thought 

That  secretly  gi«w  in  the  brain 

Of  the  poet  to  measure  and  strain. 
Till  it  burst  on  your  ear,  richly  fraught 

With  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  song? 

*'  What  avaaleth  it,  then,  that  ye  toU^ 
Ton,  thought's  patient  producers — to  ha 
Unloved  and  unprized. 
Trodden  down  and  despised, 
By  those  whom  you  toil  for  like  mo— 
Forgotten  and  trampled  like  me?" 

Then  my  heart  made  indignant  reply,^ 
In  spite  of  my  fast-falling  tears — 
In  spite  of  the  wearisome  years 
Of  toil  unrequited  that  lay 
In  the  track  of  the  past,  and  the  way 

Thom-girded  I  'd  trod  in  those  years: 
So  be  ii>-if  so  it  matt  bal 

May  I  know  that  the  thing 
I  so  patiently  bring 
From  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  the  brain 
A  creature  of  beauty  goes  forth 
Mid  the  hideous  phantoms  that  press 
And  crowd  the  lone  paths  of  this  work — weary  life. 
Mid  the  labor  and  care,  the  temptation  and  striUs, 
To  gladden,  and  oomfort,  and  bless! 

So  be  it — ^if  so  it  must  be  I 
May  I  know  that  the  thing 
I  so  patiently  bring 
From  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  the  brain 
Qoes  forth  with  a  oonqueror's  might, 

Through  the  gloom  of  this  turbulent  world. 
Potent  for  truth  and  for  right, 
Where  truth  has  so  often  been  hurled 
'Keath  the  feet  of  the  throng— 
The  harrying,  passionate  throng! 

What  matter  though  I  be  forgot, 
Since  toil  is  itself  a  delight ! 
Since  the  power  to  do. 
To  the  soul  that  is  true. 
Is  the  uttered  oommand  of  the  Lovd, 
To  labor  and  &int  not ;  but  still 
Pursue  and  achieve. 
And  ever  believe 
That  achievement  alone  is  reward  I 


Teb  game  of  life 
Looks  cheerful  when  one  carries  in  one's  heart 
The  unalienable  treasure.  GouttZBOX. 
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IT   StLAI   VABMBB,    Bga> 


AB  mortals  ve  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
ftttnre;  as  Christians  we  have  a  special  de- 
sire to  know  concerning  our  heavenly  home. 
Could  we  fully  realize  how  desirable  heaven  is, 
we  should  strive  harder  to  attain  it.  We  may 
stimulate  our  desires  and  strengthen  our  de- 
terminations by  giving  more  of  our  thoughts 
to  the  positive,  probable,  and  possible  atfk«c- 
tions  of  that  home  of  the  blest.  As  a  place, 
heaven  is  called  by  the  Savior  "my  Father's 
house,"  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens."  Earthly  cities  are  liable 
to  decay  or  overthrow;  "here  we  have  no  con- 
tinuing city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come,  which 
will  abide  forever." 

The  revelator  describes  such  a  city :  **  And  I 
John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming 
down  firom  God  out  of  heaven,  and  the  building 
of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper,  and  had  twelve 
gates,  and  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls; 
every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl;  and  the 
street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were 
transparent  glass.  In  the  midst  of  the  street 
of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there 
the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month:  and 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations.  The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
shaU  be  in  it;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him: 
and  they  shall  see  his  face;  and  his  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  no 
night  there;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  Gk>d  giveth  them 
light:  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and  e\'^r." 

The  government  of  every  country  largely 
affects  its  desirableness  as  a  place  of  residence; 
that  of  heaven  is  free  from  defects  and  full  of 
perfections.  No  harsh  authority  nor  vacillating 
administration  is  there  exhibited.  All  will  folly 
honor  the  government  of  Jesus,  for  there  will 
be  no  parties  or  politics  in  that  holy  place. 
Even  as  members  here  contribute  to  the  spirit- 
ual interest  of  a  social  meeting,  and  as  the  in- 
visible but  felt  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  causes 
us  to  rejoice  together;  so  the  innumerable 
throng,  gathered  from  every  nation,  will  in- 
crease the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  bodily  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  our  Savior  will  cause  the  hearts 
of  all  to  "  bum  "  within  them,  and  their  mouths 
to  shout  aloud  his  praise. 

We  have  looked  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe 

and  delight  upon  the  regiments  of  soldiers  as 

they  have  passed  through  our  cities.    Think  of 

the  eight  hundred  times  one  thousand  men,  the 

Tox.  xxrv.— 18 


eight  hundred  thousand  men  who  compose  the 
grand  American  army  as  to  the  numbers  in 
heaven.  John  says,  "  I  beheld  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands. 
After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude, 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  befoi9 
the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  their  hands." 
Think  of  the  snow-flakes  of  ages;  think  of  the 
rain-drops  of  centuries;  they  are  but  as  one  drop 
to  the  number  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  We  shall 
there  meet  those  who  have  passed  on  belore, 
and  among  them  many  whom  we  never  saw  on 
earth.  The  grand  thanksgiving  day,  or  "  home 
gathering"  of  the  saints,  will  take  i^ace  in 
"our  Father's  house."  As  we  assemble  to- 
gether we  shall,  for  the  jvr^t  time,  fully  realize 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  for  every  saved  soul 
is,  through  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  a  blood 
relative  to  every  other  sin-cured  soul.  We  sha:l 
there  "know  as  we  are  known,"  and  through 
this  mutual  recognition  the  saved  in  glory  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  effects  of  their 
labors  and  prayers  on  earth.  The  father  and 
mother,  the  sister^  brother,  friend,  the  Christian 
minister  and  Sabbath  school  teacher  will,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  fresh  arrivals  of  the  care- 
worn pilgrims,  find  among  them  many  for  whom 
they  strove,  and  studied,  and  spent  their  lives. 
"  A  commander  of  a  British  vessel  of  war,  sail- 
ing from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  chai^ged 
with  the  convoy  to  England  or  a  little  sloop  of 
great  value.  They  were  in  mutual  sight  for 
many  days,  but  a  storm  arose  and  finally  sepa- 
rated them.  The  war  vessel  pursued  her  course 
homeward,  the  captain  not  expecting  to  see  his 
little  charge  again.  With  a  heavy  heart,  in 
remembrance  of  the  sloop,  he  entered  the  chan- 
nel and  anchored  off  Portsmouth  at  night  in  a 
fo^  Morning  dawned,  the  thick  fog  lifted,  and 
what  was  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  captain 
at  seeing  the  little  craft  anchored  in  peace  im- 
mediately beside  him.  In  equal  ignorance  of 
each  other's  course,  they  had  pursued  their 
homeward  journey,  and  had  finally  dropped 
anchor  side  by  side."  Ah,  what  a  joyful  meet- 
ing there  will  be  with  many  of  the  "  little  ones" 
whom  we  may  have  attempted  to  lead  to  the 
port  of  glory !  Doubt,  despair,  or  ignorance  of 
their  condition  may  have  distressed  us  much; 
but  when  the  light  of  eternity  dawns  upon  us 
we  shall  welcome  them  with  delight  and  rejoice 
over  them  with  singing.  There  will  be  no  poor 
unfortunates  in  heaven.  Asylums  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,   or  insane  will  never  throw  a 
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ahadow  aoross  our  pathway  in  that  hdavenly 
clime.  As  death  is  unknown  in  the  heavuily 
mansions,  so  also  is  disease,  headaches,  oon- 
samption:  fevers  or  pestilence  can  never  enter 
there;  the  inhabitants  will  be  in  the  full  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  body.  The 
careworn  countenance  and  wrinkled  brow,  the 
honorable  scars  and  crippled  limbs,  which  have 
%&en  gained  in  the  Christian  conflicts  at  home 
or  in  the  field,  will  not  be  visible  in  the  form 
or  features  of  those  composing  the  heavenly 
army.  The  conflicts  of  the  world  will  be  over, 
and  the  revised  Army  Gazette  of  heaven,  as 
made  up  by  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  wiU 
give  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  the  "actions" 
in  which  "  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy"  were  engaged,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  wounds  and  sufferings  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  humanity. 

There  is  no  happiness  in  a  bliss  which  we 
can  not  share;  but  in  heaven  all  alike  can  share 
in  the  happiness  of  each  other,  all  alike  having 
"  come  up  through  much  tribulation,"  all  alike 
having  been  saved  through  the  same  faith,  the 
same  grace,  and  the  same  Jesus;  all  alike  hav- 
ing been  sinners  as  all  will  be  saints.  In  the 
mansions  of  Jesus  there  will  be  no  parting  with 
friends,  and  no  lonesomeness.  How  often  are 
our  hearts  saddened  and  torn  as  we  part  from 
those  we  love,  as  we  see  their  vacant  places  or 
miss  their  pleasant  voices  I  A  sense  of  utter 
loneliness  at  times  comes  over  us;  perhaps  we 
have  journeyed  from  place  to  place  for  days  or 
weeks  without  seeing  a  single  acquaintance. 
How  do  our  hearts,  at  such  times,  long  for  the 
companionship  of  those  we  love!  Often  have 
we  seen  a  face  or  noticed  a  kind  action  that 
made  us  long  to  know  the  doer  better,  but  no 
opportunity  is  afforded,  and  hampered  by  the 
customs  of  society  we  fail  to  obtain  the  soul- 
contact  that  our  hearts  desire.  Many  times 
here  on  earth  looks,  words,  or  actions  are  mis- 
understood, and  often  our  own  hearts,  or  the 
hearts  of  others,  have  been  pained  in  conse- 
quence; but  in  heaven  there  will  be  nothing 
wrong;  no  wrong  motive  can  be  attributed,  and 
none  of  these  dif^culties  or  trials  will  meet  or 
trouble  us.  "  Seeing  eye  to  eye  "  we  shall  fully 
understand  and  have  perfect  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  will  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  con- 
verse with  any  of  the  saints  or  angels. 

Here  we  are  proud  to  have  the  friendship  of 
the  noble  and  the  good;  in  heaven  each  alike 
will  enjoy  the  society  of  the  good  and  pure  of 
all  ages.  Moses,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  the  apostles, 
Luther,  the  Huguenots,  Waldenses,  and  Cov- 
enanters; Wesley,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Asbury, 
Coke,   Watson,    Whitefield,   and    unnumbered 


thousands,  whose  names,  though  fiunous  not  on 
earth,  will  be  famous  in  heaven — ^will  there 
praise  Ood  together. 

In  the  world  of  glory,  as  all  shall  know  and 
do  the  will  of  God  perfectly,  all  will  appreciate, 
enjoy,  and  fully  obey  the  conunand,  "  Love  one 
another." 

"  Tbey  sin  who  tall  u  Love  eaa  die; 
With  life  all  other  pMsiooft  fly — 
All  othora  ar«  but  Toiuty. 
In  heaTon  Ambitioo  can  not  dwell, 
Kor  ATArioe  in  the  yaalto  of  hell ; 
Earthly,  these  passions  of  the  earth, 
They  perish  where  tbey  bare  their  birth, 

fiat  Lore  is  indestructible. 
Its  holy  flame  foreyer  burneth; 
From  heayen  it  came,  to  heaTea  reiumetk; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  gneet, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprened, 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest; 
It  soweth  here  in  toil  and  care, 
But  the  bsrrest  time  of  love  is  there." 

The  circumstances  or  surroundings  of  this  life 
are  very  liable  to  affect  our  character  for  the 
worse.  There  the  new  scenes  or  relations  that 
we  engage  in  or  sustain  can  affect  us  only  for 
the  better.  Temptation  is  there  unknown,  for 
our  probationary  state  ends  when  our  future 
state  begins;  and  who  can  imagine  or  describe 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  when  the  double  bliss 
of  sorrow  ended  and  endless  happiness  begun  is 
first  realized?  Disappointment  and  anxiety  will 
have  forever  flown  away;  there  will  be  no  fear. 
"  And  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more;  for  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters."  No 
harsh,  unkind,  or  profane  word  will  there  fall 
on  the  ear.  We  doubt  if  the  heavenly  language 
contains  any  words  to  express  wrong  feelings. 

We  boast  of  our  knowledge  and  of  our  wise 
men,  but  as  compared  with  the  celestial  beings 
we  stand  on  the  shore,  while  they  are  far  out 
on  the  boundless  ocean.  As  all  absolute  knowl- 
edge is  truth,  and  as  all  truth  proceeds  from 
God,  will  not  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences  be  ap- 
propriate in  heaven?  If  we  expect  to  learn 
concerning  those  who  have  lived  in  the  past, 
will  it  not  necessarily  include  the  imparting  of 
historical  facts?  In  visiting  other  worlds  will 
not  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  philosophy 
be  essential?  And  may  we  not  expect  that 
many  of  the  as  yet  hidden  mysteries  of  chemis- 
try and  geology  will  be  revealed,  and  the  won- 
ders of  animal  and  vegetable  life  explained? 
How  earnestly  and  with  what  intense  labor  and 
self-denial  have  many  noble  minds  pursued  their 
scientific  investigations,  and  yet  how  little  sat- 
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ufied  were  the  wisest  of  them  with  the  iam  of 
their  attainments  1  Very  often  in  this  life  a 
pleasant  or  interesting  train  .of  thought  is  sng- 
geeted  to  oar  minds,  and  we  follow  it  with  in* 
creasing  interest  and  profit;  bnt  other  thoughts 
intrude  on  our  minds,  the  spell  is  broken,  and 
our  efforts  to  reunite  the  broken  links  of 
thought  prove  fruitless.  We  trust  it  is  not  so 
in  heaven;  no  unwelcome  thoughts  or  feelings 
wiU  there  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  we  can 
pursue  tiie  leadings  of  our  mind  and  the 
prorapUngs  of  our  spirits  as  far  and  as  long  as 
we  may  wish.  Here,  time  is  always  lacking; 
there,  each  one  will  have  time  to  do,  and  learn, 
and  enjoy  all  that  they  can  think  of  or  desire. 
There,  no  false  reasonings  will  be  thought  of  or 
wrong  conclusions  arrived  at.  Our  knowledge 
will  be  gained  without  the  painful  price  of  ill 
health,  so  often  paid  on  earth.  It  will  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  intuitive,  and  when  attained,  as 
memory  will  be  perfect,  what  we  once  learn  we 
shall  forever  know.  The  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty will  be  open  to  view,  and  all  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  search  out  and  examine  the 
mansions  which  Jesus  has  gone  to  prepare.  The 
history  and  character  of  the  angels  and  other 
holy  spirits,  and  the  duties  in  which  they  were 
engaged  before  they  became  "  ministering  spir- 
its," will  doubtless  be  made  known.  How  have 
we  longed  to  know  concerning  the  primeval 
oondition  of  Adam,  and  to  have  the  full  history 
of  our  Savior's  life  on  earth,  and  a  more  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  i^ostles  and  earlier 
Christians  from  the  living  witnesses  them- 
selves! 

We  try  but  utterly  fail  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation,  or  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  suffer 
and  die;  may  we  not  hope  to  know  these  things 
hereafter?  The  unseen  but  felt  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  change  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes  that  take  place  within  us, 
are  indeed  "wonders  of  grace."  God's  provi- 
dential government  will  be  a  comfortable  sub- 
ject of  research  to  holy  souls  in  heaven.  "Here 
we  see  but  a  few  links  of  the  great  providential 
chain,  there  every  link  will  appear;  and  provi- 
dential occurrences  that  seemed  more  than 
mysterious  will  there  be  joyfully  coincided  with." 

How  enchanting  will  be  the  music  of  heaven; 
not  a  discordant  note  in  the  song,  but  the 
sweetest  harmony  and  the  softest  melody!  We 
love  to  hear  singing;  John  describes  the  music 
and  singing  of  heaven.  Listen,  and  through 
tiie  "  faith  that  comes  by  hearing "  catch  the 
heavenly  notes:  "And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  as 
the  voice  of  great  thunderings;  and  I  heard  the 


harpers  harping  with  tiieir  harps,  and  they  sung 
a  new  song  before  the  throne,  the  song  of  Moses 
and  the  Lamb,  saying,  Great  and  wondrous  are 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true 
are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints.  Salvation  to 
our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb,  that  hath  loved  us  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  Halleluiah, 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  I"*  Who  does 
not  love  to  hear  the  children  sing?  The  infant 
class  of  heaven  will  be  counted  by  ten  thou- 
sands. Very  pleasant  are  our  Sabbath  exer- 
cises; sweet  and  refreshing  are  the  social  means 
of  grace.  Interruptions,  however,  are  frequent; 
sickness,  absence,  or  the  calls  of  duty  in  the 
business  of  life  prevent  our  dwelling  in  these 
resting-places;  but  there  will  be  no  cessation  to 
the  delights  of  heaven;  duty  and  pleasure  will 
always  harmonize.  Here  anticipation  consti- 
tutes a  large  share  of  our  enjoyment,  and  very 
often  it  exceeds  the  reality.  There  both  antici- 
pation and  realization  will  be  intensified  to  an 
immeasurable  extent;  the  saints  will  not  at 
once  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  heaven;  anticipation  will  extend  through 
ages,  and  the  full  glory  of  realization  will  be 
equally  continuous,  new  beauties  will  constantly 
come  to  view  in  the  heavenly  Canaan.  "  Re- 
new the  memory  of  the  most  pleasant  moments 
you  ever  enjoyed  in  your  Hfe,  and  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender  moments  you  ever  enjoyed 
with  your  most  affectionate  friends,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  these  sensations  may  assist  you 
in  conceiving  the  felicity  which  is  possessed  by 
the  saints  above.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  state  of  ex- 
cellence surpassing  all  words  to  express  it,  all 
thoughts  to  conceive  it,  of  which  the  brightest 
splendor  and  the  choicest  pleasures  here  are  but 
obscure  shadows  and  faint  resemblances." 
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God  journeyeth  in  the  sky.    From  sun  to  sun, 
From  star  to  star,  the  living  lightnings  flash, 
And  pealing  thunders  through  all  space  proclaim 
The  goings  forth  of  Him  whose  potent  arm 
Perpetuates  existence,  or  destroys. 
From  depths  unknown,  unsearchable,  profound. 
Forth  rush  the  wandering  comets ;  girt  with  flames. 
They  blend  in  order  true  with  marshaling  hosts 
Of  starry  worshipers.     The  unhallowed  orbs 
Of  earth -horn  fire,  that  cleave  the  hazy  air. 
Blanched  hy  the  flood  of  uncreated  light, 
Fly  with  the  fleeting  winds  and  misty  clouds 
Back  to  their  homes,  and  deep  in  darkness  li#. 
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LIKE  Gail  Hamilton's  "  HalicarnasBUs,"  my 
cousin,  Parke  Benson,  was  always  "start- 
ling you  with  small  heresies."  He  seemed  to 
take  keen  delight  in  making  good  Christian 
folks  believe  that  he  was  drifting  toward  pan- 
theism or  infidelity;  in  short,  his  words,  as  re- 
garded his  creed  and  his  principles,  were  always 
a  great  deal  worse  than  the  man  himself  was. 

Now,  this  kind  of  hypocrisy  may  be  vastly 
better  than  its  opposite.  It  has  in  it  no  qual- 
ity of  malice,  no  real  selfish  and  evil  ends  to 
serve,  yet  this  holding  with  lightness  and  con- 
tempt of  speech  the  things  that  in  our  deepest 
souls  we  believe  in  and  reverence  is,  to  say  the 
very  least,  neither  just  nor  honest.  If  the 
friend  who,  in  his  heart,  honored  and  loved 
you  above  all  living  men  or  women  had  yet  a 
perverse  habit  of  always  slurring  your  name 
and  speaking  of  yourself  with  indifierenoe  or 
oontempt,  it  would  somewhat  modify  the  value 
you  set  on  his  friendship,  although  you  might 
be  perfectly  aware  that  all  his  talk  came  of  a 
foohsh  pleasure  that  he  took  in  surprising  and 
appalling  people. 

All  this  might  be  weak  rather  than  wicked ; 
still,  if  the  expression  of  a  feeling  usually  in- 
tensifies it,  we  should  go  somewhat  softly  among 
our  words.  It  is  better  and  safer  to  talk  what 
one  believes,  and  one  sows  a  good  many  tares 
in  the  soil  of  young  and  susceptible  .natures  by 
this  loose,  irreverent,  half-sneering  way  of  talk- 
ing. They  take  what  you  say  for  what  you 
mean,  and  very  likely  take  both  for  wisdom. 
All  this  and  somewhat  more  I  had  been  saying 
to  my  cousin  one  morning  when  he  had  been 
making  some  fearfully -heterodox  assertions  and 
inferences. 

"That  is  right,  cousin  Miriam,"  he  said,  "I 
like  to  see  people  stick  to  their  creed  heart  and 
soul,  and  be  up  in  arms  against  any  one  who 
suggests  that  there  may  be  in  it  a  small  chink 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  can  manage  to 
penetrate  into  superstitions  and  traditions. 
And  perhaps  after  all  it  matters  less  what  a 
man  believes  than  that  he  shall  believe  it  to 
the  very  marrow  of  his  nature,  to  the  prison, 
to  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  stake." 

'*  You  know,  O,  Parke  Benson  I"  thoroughly 
roused  now,  "there  is  no  truth  in  what  you 
say.  You  know  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance what  a  man  believes,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  wrong  and  mistakes,  the  tears,  and 
blood,  and  persecution  which  darken  along  the 


stormy  centuries  of  history  are  the  legitimate 
harvests  of  wrong  creeds,  superstitions,  £uths." 

He  had  talked  long  enough  for  the  sake  of 
talking,  and  accomplished  his  special  aim,  which 
was  to  stir  me  up  into  indignation  and  wrath, 
and  when  Parke  Benson  yields  he  does  it  with 
the  grace  of  whole-sou ledness. 

So  he  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with  the 
the  old  broUier-and-siater  freedom  of  oar  child- 
hood. 

"That's  it,  Miriam,"  he  said,  "I  like  to 
see  you  go  into  the  defense  heartily,  just  like  a 
woman,  your  eyes  alight,  your  cheeks  ablaze. 
And  then  you  've  got  all  the  truth  on  your 
side  this  time,  and  out  of  the  dim  and  misty 
ages  there  rises  up  the  spirit  of  history  and 
indorses  all  which  you  say." 

"Look  out,  lo<^  out,"  I  laughed,  all  my 
antagonism  disarmed;  "your  eloquence  is  grow- 
ing decidedly  sophomoric." 

"  No,  onlff^  sympathetic,  Miriam." 

There  were  two  senses  in  which  I  might  have 
taken  this  reply,  but  it  is  a  principle  with  me 
always  to  give  one  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  in  all 
ambiloquous  speeches  of  this  sort,  thereby  sav- 
ing myself  a  great  deal  of  email  doubts  and 
vexations.  So  I  turned  the  bright  side  of  my 
cousin's  speech  toward  me,  and  thanked  him 
for  his  compliment. 

This  portion  of  our  conversation  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  impetuous 
entrance  of  Bachaxd,  my  brother,  who  was  in 
his  last  term  before  entering  college. 

"Gk>od  news,  blessed  news,  Miriam!" 

I  was  somewhat  hardened  to  that  youth's 
hyperbole,  and  such  a  vehement  onset  was 
likely*  to  be  greaUy  out  of  proportion  to  the 
tidings  he  brought;  so  I  answered  coolly,  "If 
the  news  is  worth  hearing  it  doesn't  requii« 
all  this  demonstration." 

"  Yes  it  does,  and  a  good  deal  more.  They  've 
had  tidings  from  Guy  Lossing." 

My  work  was  on  the  floor,  myself  was  off 
my  chair  in  a  moment. 

"O,  that  is  too  good  to  be  truel" 

"Nevertheless  it  is.  Their  hired  man  met 
me  as  I  was  returning  from  the  academy,  and 
I  could  n't  help  it — I  just  ran  in  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lossing." 

A  weak  and  most  unmanly  thing  would 
Richard  Day  have  regarded  it  to  shed  a  tear, 
but  his  speech  dropped  and  lost  itself  in  a  most 
suspicious  huskiness.  Being  a  woman,  I  had 
no  reputation  of  coolness  and  hardiness  to  sus- 
tain, and  therefore  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
any  tears  that  might  lurk  in  my  eyes  or  voice. 

"  Guy  Lossing  alive  I  0«  Bichard,  do  n't  stop 
there  I" 
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M7  brother  cleared  his  voice;  I  think  it 
ooold  not  be  tniBted  to  oarry  through  the  bur- 
den of  a  long  sentenoe  jost  then,  so  the  infor- 
mation came  in  laconic  sentenoeB,  for  the  vision 
of  the  mother  from  whom  he  had  just  come 
was  before  the  eyes  of  Richard  Day. 

"  He  wae  out  on  picket  duty  one  night ;  hie 
comrade  was  shot  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  not  danger- 
ously, but  enough  to  give  him  trouble.  They 
carried  him  to  Richmond,  and  he  's  in  the 
Libby  Prison.  A  lieutenant  who  has  been  ex- 
changed law  him  there,  and  has  written  to 
Mn.  Lossing.  There  is  a  little  note  from  Guy. 
'Keep  up  heart,  mother,'  he  says.  0,  pshaw! 
I  have  n't  time  to  go  into  particulars;  Mrs. 
Lossing  will  tell  you,"  and  Richard  made  a 
harried  exit  from  the  room.  He  was  ashamed 
of  the  heart  that  was  his  chiefest  honor  and  the 
best  prophecy  of  his  future. 

''Guy  Loestng  alive;"  I  said.  "O,  Parke, 
you  do  n't  know  what  those  words  mean  to  his 
widowed  mother  and  orphan  sister  I  He  was 
the  pride,  and  joy,  and  hope  of  their  lives,  and 
a  year  ago  they  gave  him  to  his  country." 

"A  year  agot"  said  Parke,  all  his  disguises 
of  speech  and  manner  vanished  now,  '*  I  was  to 
have  gone  then,  Miriam,"  with  a  shadow  on 
hisiaoe. 

"But  you  did  your  duty,  and  there  is  no 
Bting  of  self-reproach  in  that  you  are  not  to-day 
oa  the  battle  field." 

"No,  but  much  longing  and  regret.  I  envy 
my  brothers  there." 

I  slipped  my  hand  into  Parke  Benson's.  At 
tndi  times  I  loved  my  cousin  best.  A  year 
ago  he  had  joined  a  regiment  and  gone  into 
camp  in  his  native  city.  In  less  than  a  week 
he  was  taken  dangerously  ill  with  a  fever,  was 
removed  home,  and  just  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  constitution  received  a  shock  from  which 
it  must  take  years  to  recuperate,  and  whatso- 
ever service  Parke  Benson  might  render  his 
country  it  could  not  be  on  the  battle-field. 

After  a  little  pause  Parke  asked,  "  How  long 
is  it  since  the  faxtf}y  heard  from  their  soldier?" 
"Six  months,  made  up  of  wakeful  nights, 
and  waiting  days,  and  hope,  and  fear,  and  slow, 
wearying  aospenae.  I  wonder  such  things  do  n't 
kill  us  women."    ^ 

"It  is  harder  than  the  battle-field.  Your 
heroism  is  greater  than  otirs,  after  all,"  said 
Paike. 

And  so  we  talked  through  the  pleasant  Sep- 
tember morning,  with  the  winds  having  a  sweet 
savor  of  apple  orchards,  and  corn-fields,  and  all 
homely  ooantry  spidness,  as  they  came  to  us 
in  greeting;   and,  looking  out  on  the  earth 


lying  in  the  lap  of  a  peaceful  and  abundant 
content,  we  thought  how,  far  away,  at  that 
very  moment,  perhaps,  raged  under  the  sun- 
shine the  fierce  wrath  and  fary  of  the  battle, 
the  boom  of  the  cannon,  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry,  the  clang  of  the  riderless  horses 
going  to  and  fro,  drowning  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  gasps  of  the  dying;  and  feeling 
how,  through  all  these  rugged  and  awful  paths, 
God  was  leading  us  out  into  that  new  peace 
which  shall  be  better  than  the  old. 

In  the  afternoon  Parke  and  I  walked  over 
to  Mrs.  Lossing's.  We  would  not  intrude  earlier 
on  the  sacred  joy  and  thanksgiving  of  the 
household.  The  mother  met  us  first,  her  face 
alive  with  a  gladness  tremulous  betwixt  tears 
and  smiles. 

"  I  know  all,"  I  said,  before  she  could  speak. 

And  then  Bessy  came  in,  Guy's  only  sister,  a 
year  or  two  past  her  teens,  of  whom  I  might 
say  much;  but  this  must  now  suffice:  her  face 
and  manner  were  like  herself,  and  her  charac- 
ter combined  sweetness,  and  gentleness,  and 
strength  beyond  her  years,  almost  beyond  her 
sex.  Of  course,  we  all  had  a  great  vital  center 
of  thought  and  conversation  that  afternoon, 
and  little  spiace  for  commonplaces,  although 
Parke  was  almost  a  stranger. 

"He  was  always  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lossing, 
"  font,  like  his  father,  he  had  not  one  of  those 
constitutions  that  are  capable  of  enduring  and 
going  through  any  thing.  And  I  'm  afraid  that 
he  never  can  stand  that  dreadful  Libby  Prison. 
He  '11  sink  under  the  cold,  and  confinement, 
and  starvation.  It  has  made  my  blood  chill 
whenever  I  've  read  the  fearful  accounts  of  the 
sufiering  there,  and  to  think  my  boy  has  got  to 
endure  it,"  and  here  we  three  women  cried 
together.    It  is  all  we  can  do  sometimes. 

At  last  Bessy  spoke:  "But  there  are  some 
good  secessionists,  Miriam.  I  couldn't  believe 
it  till  to-day,  but  now  there  is  one  that  I  would 
travel  a  great  many  miles  on  foot  to  see,  and 
when  I  found  him  I  'd  give  him  my  hand  and 
say,  'The  Lord  remember  and  bless  you  for 
what  you  've  done  for  my  brother!'" 

"  What  was  that,  Bessyr 

And  then  Guy's  brief  letter  was  brought  out 
and  read  to  us.  On  the  night  that  he  had  been 
shot  he  was  compelled  by  his  captors  to  walk 
several  miles,  and  at  last  he  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood  before  he  reached  the  enemy's  quarters. 
They  tied  him  to  a  horse,  for  he  was  too  weak 
to  maintain  his  seat,  and  managed  to  convey 
him  the  rest  of  the  way.  Some  of  the  men 
were  disposed  to  treat  him  in  brutal  fashion, 
but  the  captain  of  a  company  who  was  stationed 
at  one  of  the  outposts  interposed  here  and  took 
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him  in  charge  himaelf^  dressed  his  wound,  gave 
him  cordials,  and  for  three  days  had  him  in 
charge,  and  served  him  with  the  care  and  kind*- 
ness  of  a  brother  till  he  was  conveyed  to 
Bichmond.  The  young  captain  was  a  South- 
erner, but  had  graduated  at  a  Northern  college 
only  a  few  years  previous,  and  was  a  tender- 
souled,  noble-hearted  fellow. 

"  Would  God  he  had  not  worn  that  uniform  I" 
wrote  Guy  Lossing;  ''and  yet  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him  and  his  care  I  should  not  to-day 
be  living  to  write  this  letter  and  to  bear  witness 
to  the  kindness  of  Paul  Leslie." 

"Paul  Leslie!"  exclaimed  Parke,  and  the 
name  sent  him  off  his  chair.  "  Why,  he  was 
my  class  and  room-matp  at  college.  A  nobler, 
more  generous-souled  fellow  never  lived." 

We  were  all  electrified  by  the  tidings.  I 
never  saw  Parke  more  excited  in  my  life.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and  I  could  see 
how  old  memories  and  affection  struggled  with 
present  knowledge  and  pain.  ''It  was  like 
Paul  to  do  all  that.  I  loved  him  like  a  brother, 
and  yet  he  is  in  arms  against  his  country  I" 

"But  he  saved  Guy's  life,"  interposed  the 
sweet  voice  of  Bessy. 

"And  God  save  him  to  his  mother  in  remem- 
brance of  that  deedl"  fervently  answered  Mrs. 
LoesingL 

That  evening  Parke  and  I  walked  in  silence 
from  the  pleasant  cottage  home  which  Mrs. 
Lossing  had  been  loth  to  have  us  leave. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Bessy,  Guy?"  I 
asked  at  last,  and  the  question  came  up  with- 
out any  thought;  a  kind  of  polite  attempt  at 
some  conversation. 

"  Many  things,  Miriam,  but  I  can  not  now 
put  them  in  words." 

It  was  a  strange  sort  of  reply,  and  Paike 
was  not  now  in  a  quizzical  mood.  I  pondered 
it  a  little,  but  it  slipped  out  of  my  thought 
before  I  reached  home. 

A  month  had  passed.  We  cab  aU  remember 
that  time  of  amazement  and  anguish  which, 
late  in  the  Autumn  of  last  year,  thrilled  through 
the  land  when  the  tidings  reached  us  first  of 
our  soldiers  that  were  starving  to  death  by 
scores  in  the  prisons  of  Richmond.  Our  cheeks 
grew  pale,  our  hearts  fieiiled  us,  as  wa  listened 
to  the  awful  story  and  thought  of  the  long, 
slow  w«ar  of  the  fierce  pangs  of  hunger  gnaw- 
ing at  the  life-spring  of  the  men  who,  when 
their  dear  country  laid  her  hand  upon  their 
heads  saying,  "  Save  me,  my  son,  or  I  perish," 
had  brought  to  her  their  youth,  and  strength, 
and  life. 

"  They  are  going  to  make  up  a  box  for  Guy 


and  sedd  it  to  ihe  Sanitary  Commission.  It 
will  reach  him  through  that  agency,"  said  Rich- 
ard, coming  in  with  his  skates  in  one  hand,  for 
the  ice  had  thickened  on  the  pond  the  night 
before.    "  I  wish  I  could  send  him  something.'' 

"A  man  in  prison,  and  freezing  and  starving 
at  that,  has  few  esthetic  or  even  intellectual 
wants;  they  are  all  vital  ones." 

"  Well,  I  can 't  send  him  any  thing  to  eat  as 
I  see,  but  I  mig^t  something  to  keep  him 
warm." 

"  Yes,  there 's  the  woolen  muffler  I  knit  for 
you  last  Christmas.  It  might  keep  some  warmth 
in  him,  and  in  case  he  should  be  exchanged" — 

"  Do  n't  say  much  about  that  to  his  mother," 
subjoined  Richard  in  a  grave,  half-dictatorial 
tone;  "though  I  believe  if  the  thing  should 
actually  take  place  the  joy  would  kill  her." 

"  People  die  of  joy  even  less  frequently  than 
of  sorrow,  Richard,"  says  his  sister,  speaking 
out  of  the  wider  experience  to  which  six  more 
years  of  life  entitle  her. 

"  Wdl,  at  all  events,  give  Guy  the  muffler." 

This  box,  that  his  mother  and  sister  were 
making  up  with  loving  hands  and  aching  hearts, 
was  one  in  which  my  fingers  itched  to  bear 
some  part.  I  went  into  the  pantries  for  inves- 
tigation. There  was  plenty  of  edibles  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  a  hungry  man,  but  they  oould 
not  be  sufficiently  condensed  to  take  a  journey 
to  Richmond,  and  after  several  prolonged  con- 
sultations with  aunt  Hannah,  I  concluded  to 
send  our  incarcerated  soldier  a  small  jar  of 
raspberry  jam.  That  was  something  ibr  which 
Guy  always  had  an  especial  tenderness,  and 
the  red  berries  had  glowed  into  great  rubies 
beneath  the  kisses  of  the  July  sun  by  the  low 
garden  fence,  where  Guy  and  I  used  to  gather 
them  in  our  merry  boyhood  and  girlhood.  So, 
armed  with  muffler  and  jar,.  I  started  for  Mrs. 
LoBsing's,  making  known  my  errand  with  my 
entrance. 

"  I  've  come  to  bring  my  mite,  too,  Mrs. 
Lossing." 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight — a  sight  to  be  always 
remembered — ^that  of  tiie  mother's  £sce  that 
afternoon  as  she  bustled  to  and  fro,  filling  her 
box  with  food  and  clothing  for  her  boy.  How 
carefully  she  folded  and  stowed  each  article 
with  such  a  serious,  yearning  tenderness  in  her 
face  that  I  found  my  eyes  growing  dim  every 
time  that  I  gazed  on  itl  What  consultations 
she  and  Bessy  held  over  every  fresh  deposit! 

"Those  thick  socks  aud  that  stuffed  Winter 
coat  will  be  just  the  thing  to  keep  him  warm 
down  there  these  chilly  days;  and  you  know, 
Bessy,  they  do  n't  have  a  spark  of  fire.  I  can 
tuck  away  in  this  side  the  two  cards  of  ginger- 
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bread.  It  was  ihe  only  kind  of  cake  he  'd  ever 
tuie  from  a  child.  O,  my  boy!  my  boyl  when 
the  box  oomee  yoa '11  know  mother's  heart 
does  n't  forget  yoa/'  and  here  eomething  rained 
&8t  into  the  box — something  that  would  have 
quite  evaporated  and  disappeared  long  before 
the  box  should  have  reached  the  prisoner  at 
Richmond, 

"  You  need  have  no  fears,  mother,"  interposed 
Bessie.  "  Guy  has  aa  instinct  there  that  will 
never  permit  him  to  be  deceived.  All  earthly 
things  may  fail  him,  but  there  is  one  fact  that 
he  will  never  doubt — ^the  heart  of  his  mother." 

Mrs.  Lossing  did  not  answer  her  daughter, 
but  she  looked  up  at  her,  and  I  knew  then  that 
those  words  were  the  sweetest  flattery  which 
Bessie  had  ever  offered  her  mother. 

At  last  the  work  was  done.  Mrs.  Lossing 
economised  her  space  so  skillfully  that  a  comer 
was  found  for  the  pair  of  fleece-lined  slippers 
after  the  box  seemed  filled  to  repletion.  And 
as  the  short  December  day  darkened  into  the 
night  she  stood  looking  with  grave  fondness  at 
the  box;  but  I  knew  as  I  watched  her  that  her 
thoughts  were  not  there,  but  with  the  brave 
boy  about  whose  neck  the  slow  hours  were 
hanging  like  millstones  in  that  dreary  8outh«« 
prison,  which  has  been  the  gate  of  death  to  so 
many  a  patriot.  She  was  seeing  him  as  he 
would  look  when  his  eyes  should  first  rest 
upon  the  box  that  should  be  to  him  fair  and 
precious  as  the  green  spray  which  the  bird 
brought  to  the  ark  when  the  sullen  waters 
surged  about  it.  Each  article  foMed  carefully 
and  stowed  away  there  should  be  to  him  a 
fresh  message  of  the  old  home-love  which  had 
followed  him  through  all  the  danger  and  suffer- 
ing that  he  carried  in  nlent  heroism  for  the 
eountry  that  was  dearer  to  him  than  life. 

0  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters  throughout 
the  land,  doing,  as  the  last  year's  pulses  throbbed 
faintly  into  December,  your  work  like  this 
mother  of  whom  I  write,  bear  better  witness 
than  my  feeble  pen  can  of  all  that  was  at  that 
hour  in  her  heart  and  thoughts  I 
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Thb  Bible  was  written  for  the  people — ^the 
common  people — ^the  mass;  and  if  God  had 
not  intended  the  Word  of  faith  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  common-sense  way,  he  would  have 
prefiMied  the  Bible  with  a  dictionary,  and  have 
eizplained  the  nature  of  believing;  but  as  there 
18  no  such  explanation  given,  we  infer  that  we 
•re  to  understMnd  it  just  as  it  is  understood  in 
ordinaiy  language  among  men. 
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XliaHT  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

BUT  the  reader  will  wish  to  know  in  what 
sort  of  Bplendor  this  small  portion  of  the 
palace  is  fitted  up  by  the  tast«  of  this  almost 
democratic  monarch.  In  general  terms  I  can 
say  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  and  I  believe 
also  in  America,  twioe  the  display  of  finery  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great  merchants  that  the 
Ring  of  Sweden,  though  a  very  wealthy  man, 
has  seen  fit  to  exhibit  in  his  royal  apartments. 
He  seems  to  be  a  friend  to  comfort;  he  has 
about  him  such  furniture  as  he  requires  to  , 
secure  this  end;  his  walls  are  also  furnished 
with  old-time  military  weapons,  and  with  some 
pictures  worthy  of  their  position;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  the  good  sense  to  live  like  other 
gentlemen  of  character,  and  to  discard  every 
thing  that  savors  only  of  ostentation.  His  ex- 
ample, in  a  word,  is  worthy  of  all  approbation, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  tnobs  of  every 
country  could  comprehend  the  fact  that  this 
example  has  the  sanction  of  every  law  of  taste 
and  of  every  maxim  of  a  correct  philosophy. 

The  queen-dowager  resides  also  in  the  pidace, 
and  her  rooms  are  furnished  with  greater  gen- 
eral splendor  than  those  of  the  king.  But  this 
must  not  be  remembered  to  her  discredit  by 
my  democratic  readers.  God  made  woman  more 
beautiful  than  man.  He  endowed  her  also 
with  a  more  delicate  sensibility  and  a  keener 
relish  for  the  beautiful,  and  if  she  had  always 
enjoyed  the  elevating  influences  of  education 
as  furnished  to  the  other  sex,  she  would  have 
ever  surpassed  it  in  every  exhibition  and  arti- 
cle of  taste.  But  the  education  of  woman  has 
been  strangely  neglected  in  every  age;  and  here 
in  Europe,  as  I  have  before  explained,  what 
education  she  receives  is  of  no  value  in  giving 
to  her  a  knowledge  of  a  true  and  natural  life. 
Her  instructors  make  her  up  as  a  florist  would 
a  bouquet  of  flowers;  she  is  an  object  to  be 
looked  at  by  the  ruling  sex;  she  is  not  expected 
to  reason  or  to  think,  but  to  exist  and  bloom 
for  the  gratification  of  her  lord;  and  it  was  to 
be  justly  expected,  therefore,  that,  after  centu- 
ries of  this  sort  of  treatment,  she  would  finally 
consent  to  the  degradation,  and  devote  her 
superior  faculties  to  those  fineries  and  follies 
which  she  has  found  po  attractive  to  him  for 
whose  happiness  she  feels  herself  to  have  been 
made  to  live. 

The  reader  is  well  aware,  I  presume,  that 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Europe  have  separate 
apartments,  and  those  of  the  wife  of  Charles 
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the  Fifteenth  of  Sweden  are  said  to  be  fitted 
up — ^for  I  have  not  seen  them — with  that  elab- 
orateness peculiar  to  women  of  a  Catholic  edu- 
cation. They  have  every-where,  I  am  told,  the 
emblems  of  her  ecclesiastical  connections.  She 
has  about  her  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  her  religion. 
Her  chapel  is  reported  to  have  those  pictures 
and  emblems  deemed  essential  by  a  Catholic  in 
all  religious  rites  to  a  concentrated  and  lively 
faith.  She  is  thought  to  be  extremely  rigid  in 
her  sentiments,  and  yet  kind  and  condescending 
to  her  people,  who  fully  return  her  affection  in 
spite  of  their  Lutheran  abhorrence  of  her  doc- 
trines, as  she  is  the  wife  of  their  respected  and 
lawful  sovereign. 

The  Chapel  Eoyal  is  also  in  the  palaoe,  where 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  are  expected 
to  attend  Church;  and  they  may  do  so  at  times, 
but,  though  frequently  an  attendant  there  my- 
self, for  the  sake  of  the  language,  and  for  the 
purpose  of 

"  Catching  the  manners  living  M  they  rise," 

I  have  as  yet  seen  no  heads  there  that  seemed 
to  be  accustomed  to  a  crown.  I  have  several 
times  met  the  king,  and  the  queen,  too,  riding 
in  the  parks  on  Sunday,  but  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  my  expectations  of  noting  their 
appearance  in  the  royal  church. 

There  are  some  interesting  apartments  in  the 
palace,  however,  that  never  disappoint  you. 
On  the  left  as  you  enter  the  great  edifice  from 
the  north,  by  what  is  called  the  lion's  staircase, 
because  it  is  guarded  by  two  mammoth  lions  in 
bronze,  you  will  find  the  gallery  of  paintings,  and 
below  it,  in  the  basement,  the  sculpture  gallery. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  same  departments  in  the  British  Museum 
and  in  other  European  institutions  devoted  ex- 
pressly to  these  works  of  art;  but  they  are  places, 
nevertheless,  where  a  stranger  must  go  to  leain 
precisely  how  £ar  the  Swedes  have  advanced  on 
this  pat^  toward  a  refined  mental  life;  and  that 
stranger  will  not  set  it  down  as  a  lost  day  if 
he  finds  but  very  few  produotions  of  Scandina*' 
vian  genius.  There  are  but  lew,  and  the 
ushers  seem  to  consider  what  there  are  of  little 
consequence,  for  they  continually  harass  their 
visitors  with  rehearsals  about  the  many  works 
of  the  great  masters  of  other  kads,  which  are 
to  be  seen  to  better  advaqitage  in  the  groat 
capitals  of  Europe.  Among  the  paintings  are 
to  be  see^  works  by  Paul  Veronese,  Canaletto, 
Claude,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  and  Titian;  but  the 
full-length  portrait  of  the  fiery  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  by  Dahl,  gives  the  visitor 
more  satisfaction  than  all  these  put.  together; 


and  there  are  several  pieces  by  recent  and  by 
living  Swedish  artists,  particularly  a  domestic 
scene  among  the  Dalecarlians,  by  Miss  Linde- 
gren,  which  will  satisfy  any  traveler  that  the 
Swedes  are  capable  of  the  highest  art. 

Stepping  below,  you  no  sooner  enter  the 
sculpture  gallery  than  you  are  again  assailed 
with  recitations  about  the  leading  works  brought 
to  Stockholm  from  the  fallen  temples  and 
ruined  palaces  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome; 
and  it  is  only  at  the  last  moment  that  you  are 
conducted  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Swedish 
chisel.  So  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned,  we  can 
afford  to  pass  forward  without  a  word;  and 
Rome  is  to  be  respected  only  for  a  single  woiic, 
whi<^,  though  Greek  in  itself,  came  to  this 
capital  &om  Italy.  That  woik  is  known  over 
Europe,  and  evwi  in  classic  history,  as  the 
sleeping  Endymion.  It  is  a  genuine  production 
of  ike  highest  period  of  Grecian  art,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  now  but  a  single  rival  in  the 
worldr— the  Barbarini  Fawn  at  Munich.  But 
the  stranger  can  not  tarry  even  here  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  his  leading  idea  is  to  see 
what  the  Swedes  have  done.  He  is  at  last 
gratified  in  his  desire.  He  finds  that  Bystrom 
has  almost  if  not  quite  equaled  the  old  Greek 
masters  in  several  of  his  worics;  that  SergeU 
has  given  to  his  country  a  collection  of  busts 
of  the  great  men  of  Swedish  history  to  be 
valued  beyond  all  price;  and  that  in  the 
gigantic  works  of  Fogelberg,  presenting  in  co- 
lossal size  the  character  of  the  god-king,  Odin, 
as  well  as  of  his  two  immediate  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Manhem,  Swedish  art  has  risen 
to  the  highest  point.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  by  written  words  the  singular  emo- 
ticms  of  my  mind  as  I  stood  before  the  majestic, 
powerful,  and  apparently  more  than  mortal  form 
of  Odin.  My  thoughts  sprang  back  over  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  centuries,  and 
drew  the  picture  of  Northern  Europe  when  it 
was  generally  covered  with  its  primeval  forests, 
and  when  the  worship  of  this  stem  old  hero, 
this  successful  adventurer  firom  the  country  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  founder  of  a  new  people  and 
civilization  over  all  these  northern  countries, 
was  the  sole  and  undisputed  religion  of  many 
countries. 

But  the  most  interesting  place  within  this 
royal  edifice,  if  I  may  speak  for  myself,  and 
doubtless  for  my  reader,  is  the  vast  apartment 
set  apart  to  contain  tiie  grand  collection  of 
books  known  as  the  Royal  Library.  It  occu- 
pies and  fills  the  entire  south-east  wing  of  the 
great  palaoe,  and  it  is  rich  in  works  of  great 
value  to  the  students  of  Scandinavian  literature 
and  history.    It  is  also  distinguished  by  a  col* 
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lection  of  important  mannactipts,  as  veil  aa  by 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  highest  antiqna* 
rian  interest.  What  hours»  days,  and  weeks  I 
have  spent  there,  ranging  among  the  old  yol- 
umes,  almost  lost  for  the  time  in  a  sweet 
oblivion  of  every  other  concern  of  life,  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  similar 
opportunities  in  Europe.  The  commencement 
of  this  collection  dates  only  from  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  but  the  Swedes  en- 
joyed remarkable  facilities  for  making  it  while 
leading  the  Protestants  of  Europe  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  liberties  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  there  are  consequently  here  some 
rare  productions,  which  the  proudest  nations 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  would  now  be  glad 
to  make  their  own  at  almost  any  cost.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  library  I  will  mention  the 
£ELr-iamed  Oodex  Aureus,  which  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in  Gothic  char- 
acters of  gold  on  folio  leaves  of  vellum,  which 
are  alternately  violet  and  white.  It  is  not  only 
an  object  of  curiosity,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
authorities  relied  upon  for  proving  the  canon 
and  accuracy  of  the  current  editions  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  history  of  this  copy  of  the 
Bible  is  lost.  By  an  inscription  on  one  of  its 
pages  it  appears  to  have  been  once  the  property 
of  Alfred  of  England;  that  it  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury;  that 
by  some  means  it  afterward  found  its  way  to 
Italy,  where  it  was  subsequently  purchased  for 
this  collection.  The  inscription  referred  to, 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  not  only  a  curious 
relic  of  antiquity,  but  a  significant  illustration 
of  the  vicissitudes  attending  the  effects  of  even 
royal  persons:  "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I,  Alfred  Alderman,  and  Werburg,  my 
wife,  got  us  this  book  from  a  heathen  war- 
troop  with  our  pure  treasure,  which  was  then 
of  pure  gold.  And  this  did  we  two  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  for  our  soul's  behoof,  and 
because  we  would  not  that  this  holy  book 
should  longer  abide  in  heathendom;  and  now 
we  will  to  give  it  to  Christ's  Church,  to  the 
praise,  glory,  and  worship  of  God,  in  thankful 
remembrance  of  his  passion,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  holy  brotherhood,  who,  in  Christ's  Church, 
do  daily  speak  of  God's  praise,  and  that  they 
may  every  month  read  for  Alfred,  and  for  Wer- 
buzg,  and  for  Ahldryd,  [their  daughter,]  their 
souls  to  eternal  health,  as  long  as  they  have 
declared  before  God  that  baptism  shall  continue 
in  this  holy  place.  Even  so  I,  Alfred,  dux,  and 
Werburg,  pray  and  beseech,  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  Gk)d,  and  of  all  his  saitUa,  that  no 
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long  as  baptism  there  may  stand"  Such  is  a 
translation  of  what  Alfred  wrote;  but  behold 
the  uncertsinty  of  all  things  human  I  Contrary 
to  this  royal  adjuration,  the  book  was  doubtless 
sold.  It  has  since  been  sold  many  times;  it 
passed  over  from  England  into  Italy,  and  it  is 
now  cherished  and  venerated  by  those  very 
Goths  and  Vandals  whom  England  and  Italy 
alike  were  accustomed  for  centuries  to  regard 
as  the  most  savage  of  all  barbarians! 

There  are  two  other  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
here  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
One  of  tiiem,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  is 
known  as  the  Devil's  Bible,  not  because  it 
differs  in  the  least  from  other  editions  of  the 
holy  book,  but  because  it  contains  on  one  of  its 
illuminated  pages  a  picture  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  which  surpasses  every  other  illustra* 
tion  of  the  work,  not  only  in  the  conception, 
but  in  the  execution  of  the  artist.  The  other 
is  a  copy  of  Koberger's  Bible,  printed  at  Leyden 
so  early  as  1521;  but  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstfljioe  in  connection  with  this  copy  is  the 
£sct  that  it  was  once  the  property  of  Martin 
Luther.  It  was  Luther's  family  Bible,  and  the 
wide  margins  of  the  work  are  every-where 
covered  with  annotations,  learned  and  practical, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  great  Saxon  Keformer. 
The  reader  knows  with  what  singular  emotions, 
with  what  rare  interest,  I  have  turned  over  for 
hours  together  the  huge  leaves  of  that  very 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  immortal  monk  of 
Erfurt  used  to  read  aloud  to  his  youthful  bride, 
Catherine  von  Bora,  who  was  then,  as  ever 
afterward,  the  partner  of  his  studies. 

But  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
many  rare  editions  and  important  productions 
to  be  found  within  this  collection.  Champol- 
lion's  "Description  de  lEgypte"  the  gift  of 
Bemadotte,  is  here,  and  the  mass  of  valuable 
manuscripts  contains  the  military  plans  and 
autographs  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  royal 
Swede  whose  military  genius  gave  liberty  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestants  of  continental 
Europe.  The  number  of  manuscripts  I  do  not 
remember,  but  of  printed  books  there  are  more 
than  eighty  thousand — a  small  collection  com- 
pared with  others  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  yet  this  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
world  without  an  irrecoverable  loss  to  the  re- 
sources of  literature  and  history  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand  years  of  time. 

II.  The  houses  of  the  Swedish  Diet  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  architectural  excellence. 
The  houses  of  the  three  lower  orders  are  in  one 
long  edifice,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  city  building;  the  House  of  Nobles  is 
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a  building  of  more  pretensions.  It  stands  not 
far  from  the  palace.  It  is  built,  however,  of 
Swedish  brick,  and  has  the  appearance  of  some 
academy  or  high-school  bnilding  in  the  United 
States.  It  contains  several  apartments  for 
offices  connected  with  the  Government;  but  the 
principal  room,  of  course,  is  the  Hall  of  the 
Nobles,  where  the  nobility  sit  to  deliberate  and 
make  laws  for  Sweden.  The  sides  of  the  hall 
are  hung  with  the  escutcheons  of  the  members ; 
but  the  members  sit,  not  on  chairs,  but  on 
benches,  which  are  not  better  than  are  often 
furnished  to  what  we  call  town-houses  in 
America.  The  President  of  the  body  appears 
in  the  garb  of  a  military  officer.  When  a 
member  speaks  the  other  members  congregate 
about  him  so  as  to  catch  his  words,  for  there  is 
seldom  any  thing  like  good  speaking,  much  less 
oratory,  among  the  nobles.  I  have  been  more 
entertained  by  the  speaking  of  the  peasants. 
They  talk  out  in  a  good  round  voice,  which  can 
be  heard  over  the  hall  in  which  they  sit;  and 
their  gesticulation  shows  them  always  to  feel 
what  they  have  to  say.  There  is  some  natural 
oratory  among  them,  but  all  their  proceedings 
have  the  aspect  of  rudeness  tempered  by  the 
intention  of  the  utmost  decorum. 

III.  There  are  many  other  public  buildings 
in  the  capital  of  Sweden,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  palace  of  Prince  Oscar,  the  King's  brother, 
the  new  museum  of  Scandinavian  antiquities, 
and  the  great  theater  where  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  first  appearance  as  an  educated  artiste. 
These  are  all  very  elegant  edifices,  but  the  edi- 
fice which  I  sought  to  find  as  soon  as  any  other 
after  I  arrived  in  Stockholm  was  that  in  which 
the  immortal  Jenny  herself  first  saw  the  light. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  find  any  one 
knowing  any  thing  at  all  on  the  subject.  At 
last  I  was  successful.  I  found  the  spot,  but, 
alas!  not  the  house.  This  had  been  removed 
to  make  room  for  a  new  street,  and  the  only 
relic  of  her  birthplace,  besides  the  ground  over 
which  she  was  bom,  is  a  little  kitchen  building 
still  standing,  and  now  used  as  an  eating  and 
drinking-room  connected  with  a  small  Swedish 
restaurant.  ^Jenny's  parents  were  very  poor, 
but  their  small  house  had  a  beautiful  location. 
It  stood  on  the  long  and  wide  street  whereon 
the  writer  of  these  lines  now  resides,  and 
directly  opposite  to  it  there  was  an  immense 
park,  once  the  private  pleasure-ground  of  Queen 
Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  but 
long  since  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Here 
the  future  cantairiee  could  run  and  leap  to  her 
heart's  content;  and  here,  I  have  no  doubt,  she 
did  every  day  romp  and  frolic  in  true  childhood 
style.    But  one  day  a  gentleman  of  taste  hap- 


pened to  hear  her  singing  as  he  passed  along 
the  street;  he  was  arrested  and  then  amaxed 
by  the  natural  qualities  of  her  voice;  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  see  the  child  who 
could  make  such  notes  as  he  had  heard.  He 
went  in,  saw  Jenny,  talked  with  her  and  with 
her  mother;  the  girl  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
best  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  city,  and  at 
this  gentleman's  expense;  friends  rose  up,  the 
most  noted  and  valuable  of  whom  was  the 
well-known  Frederika  Bremer,  who  assisted  her 
with  counsels  worth  more  than  gold;  and  the 
result  the  world  knows — the  first  singer  and 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  women  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Miss  Bremer  has  told  mo 
the  story  of  Jenny  with  just  pride,  and  I  have 
not  only  sketched  the  last  remains  of  her  birth- 
place, but  have  many  a  time  rambled  for  hours 
over  the  magnificent  park,  which  was  often  the 
play-ground  of  her  childhood  years. 

IV.  Jenny  Lind's  park,  ds  I  shall  hereafter 
call  the  one  opposite  to  her  birthplace — ^though 
the  Swedes  call  it  Humlegorden — ^is  only  one 
of  the  great  squares  left  open  to  the  public  in 
this  splendid  capital  of  Sweden.  They  are 
called  Torgs  in  Swedish;  nearly  all  of  them  are 
adorned  with  statuary  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom.  Not  only  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Swedish  kings  but  several  of  the  first 
men  of  Sweden  are  here  constantly  presented 
to  the  memory  and  perhaps  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Seats  are  provided  for  the  public 
in  all  the  squares,  and  the  citizens  are  on  them 
in  great  numbers  every  pleasant  day  to  see 
what  may  chance  to  happen,  or  to  recreate 
their  children,  or  to  smoke  and  converse  with 
one  another.  They  are  not  only  convenient 
and  most  agreeable  places  for  social  purposes, 
but  they  are  equally  important  to  the  public 
health,  and  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  if 
our  American  cities  had  made  early  provision 
for  similar  breathing-spots  in  the  heart  of  busi- 
ness when  the  soil  was  not  too  dear.  We  are 
now  making  what  amends  are  possible;  but  our 
parks  are  oftentimes  crowded  so  far  out  of 
town  that  only  those  of  leisure  can  enjoy  their 
benefits.  Here  they  confront  you  at  every  turn. 
You  can  not  cross  the  city  any  where  without 
fklling  in  with  one  or  more,  and  every  time  a 
pedestrian  happens  upon  such  a  spot  he  assumes 
the  natural  right  of  stopping  and  taking  breath. 
I  have  spoken  before  of  the  robust  health  of 
the  people  of  this  city.  They  are  large,  fully 
developed,  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  of  very 
great  bodily  strength.  Not  only  their  personal 
happiness,  but  their  ability  as  a  martial  people, 
is  secured  to  a  great  degree  by  this  arrange- 
ment of  their  capital;  and  then,  with  an  honest 
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and  JQBt  pride,  they  can  point  to  this  capital, 
which  these  nnmeroiu  public  squares  have 
helped  their  fall  share  to  make  one  of  the  most 
delightful  cities  of  the  globe. 

V.  But  the  reader  will  need  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  great  capital  before  he  will  fully  com- 
prehend it.  He  has  been  troubled,  without 
doubt,  with  the  query  as  to  how  the  eitizens 
of  a  town  so  widely  spread  and  running  over 
to  so  many  islands,  some  of  which  stand  quite 
apart  from  their  fellows,  are  to  get  about  in 
the  frequent  trips  of  pleasure  and  of  business. 
How  can  the  people  endure  the  roundabout 
ways  of  going  from  place  to  place,  and  even 
from  street  to  street,  when  no  two  of  the 
islands  are  connected  by  more  than  two  bridges, 
while  generally  the  connections  are  made  by  a 
single  bridge?  They  do  not  endure  this  mode 
of  intercourse.  They  never  have  depended 
entirely  on  their  bridges,  broad,  massive,  and 
inviting  as  they  are.  In  the  earliest  times 
there  was  &  multiplicity  of  ferries  estabUshed, 
run  by  skiffs,  and  the  skiffii  were  worked,  first 
by  men  and  afterward  by  women.  Then  came 
an  improvement  in  the  shape  of  little  paddle- 
wheels  set  to  the  sides  of  these  skiffs,  and  the 
women  were  employed  as  the  motive  force. 
Last  of  all,  little  steam-engines  of  one,  two, 
and  three  horses  strong  were  substituted  for 
the  women;  every  year  after  the  introduction 
of  steam  left  behind  it  some  improvement. 
Now  the  skiffs  are  built  of  the  tough  Swedish 
iron;  they  are  built  after  the  finest  clipper 
models;  their  engines  are  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum dimensions,  and  are  so  located  as  to 
occupy  no  room  wanted  by  the  passengers;  and 
these  little  airy  things  of  life  are  constantly 
flying  over  the  waters  in  all  directions.  A 
citizen  can  go  by  these  from  the  central  island 
to  the  most  distant  portion  of  the  town  in 
about  ten  minutes;  the  price  he  pays  for  the 
longest  trip  is  about  two  and  a  half  cents  of 
our  currency,  and  the  ride  among  the  clustered 
islets  is  so  charming  that  each  pedestrian  has 
every  now  and  then  before  him  what  he  may 
properly  consider  a  little  trip  for  pleasure. 
Till  seeing  it  for  myself  I  never  could  compre- 
hend how  a  city  built  upon  a  cluster  of  islands, 
like  Stockholm  and  Venice,  could  be  regarded 
beautiful  or  convenient;  and  in  those  times, 
when  rowing  was  the  only  method,  there  must 
have  been  much  less  of  convenience  than  of 
beauty;  but  steam  has  now  removed  the  last 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  and  easy  transit;  and  I 
must  now  say,  if  I  am  to  have  a  choice  in  this 
matter,  give  me  to  live  in  a  city  of  several 
sister  islets,  with  theae  lively  little  steam-skifis 
to  carry  me  from  one  locality  of  my  residence 


to  another.  In  all  similar  cities  of  our  conn* 
try,  where  rivers  or  streams  are  to  be  crossed 
by  the  people  generally  in  many  places,  these 
little  skifb  could  be  introduced  greatly  to  the 
comfort  of  the  population;  but  they  would  not 
pay  cost  where  there  is  not  a  perpetual  cross- 
ing, fon  small  as  they  are,  they  are  quite  ex- 
pensive. One  capable  of  carrying  ten  or  twelve 
passengers  costs  in  Stockholm  about  $2,000. 
Their  hull  must  be  strongly  built  of  iron  to 
endure  the  shocks  of  the  little  engine.  They 
were  first  built  of  wood,  but  a  wooden  skiff 
was  generally  shaken  to  pieces  in  a  single 
season.  Built  as  they  now  are  of  the  toughest 
iron  in  the  world,  they  endure  any  amount  of 
shaking,  and  are  the  most  enchantingly -beauti- 
ful little  things  that  ever  touched  the  water. 

VI.  So,  then,  this  city  of  Stockholm,  this 
capital  of  Sweden,  which  almost  touches  the 
sixtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  lies  on 
ike  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  next  to  Eus- 
sia,  seemingly  excluded  &t>m  all  the  other 
oountries  of  the  globe,  is,  after  all,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  ever  built  up  by  man. 
It  is  a  place  of  immense  traffic  also.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  steamers  are  con- 
stantly plying  between  its  seaside  harbor  and 
the  leading  cities  of  Western  Europe;  and  its 
inland  trade  is  conducted  fr*om  its  lake  harbor, 
and  by  means  of  a  splendid  canal  and  a  new 
railroad  running  south  to  the  shores  of  the 
Cattegat  at  Qottenburg.  After  covering  the 
islands  on  which  it  was  begun,  it  rises  up  the 
sides  and  mounts  the  summits  of  the  ranges  of 
granite  hills  on  the  north  and  south,  thus  secur- 
ing, with  the  numerous  squares  and  parks,  as 
well  as  by  the  running  water,  one  of  the 
healthiest  locations  for  a  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  connected  by  telegraph  with  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  country  about  it,  as  I  have  said, 
is  as  picturesque  as  a  landscape  can  be.  Every 
thing  can  be  had  in  Stockholm,  while  your 
money  holds  out,  that  can  be  found  or  produced 
in  any  region  of  either  earth  or  sea.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  a  {Article  more  severe,  so  far  as 
animal  life  is  concerned,  than  that  of  the  city 
(A  New  York.  The  Summers,  however,  though 
exceedingly  hot,  are  not  quite  long  enough  for 
the  profitable  cultivation  of  Indian  com. 
Peaches,  of  course,  can  not  be  ripened  here,  ex- 
cepting under  cover;  but  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
and  apples  are  grown  in  the  adjacent  coimtry, 
and  in  the  gardens  of  the  city,  in  great  abund- 
ance; and  then  the  steamers  are  constantly 
bringing  us  the  tropical  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  at  every  trip.  There  is  no  city  within 
my  knowledge,  in  fact,  where  a  man  who,  in 
other  respects,  feels  at  home  in  Sweden,  may 
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live  with  greater  comfort,  or  even  in  greater 
splendor,  than  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  this 
old  country  of  the  Qoths  and  Vandals.    Money 
is  the  only  thing  required  here  for  the  procure* 
ment  of  every  convenience  and  luxury  that 
any  heart  could  desire;  and  I  can  say  for  my- 
self that  I  met  with  a  circumstance  aoon  after 
coming  to  Sweden  which  promised  to  furnish 
me  with  all  the  loose  change  that  a  moderate 
liver  like  myself  could  wisL    I  must  tell  the 
reader   how  it  was.     One  day  the  postman 
brought  me  a  large  package,  which  I  opened 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  read  the  envelope, 
and  I  read  from  a  large  sheet  of  German  paper, 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  following  let- 
ter: "I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  deposited  in  the  bank  at  Ofen  £89,690  to 
your  credit,  which  you  can  draw  at  sight." 
Signed,  "  Olmutz."    That,  reader,  was  a  puzzle 
to  me.    Ofen  I  knew  to  be  the  German  name 
of  Buda,  the  old  capital  of  Hungary.    I  knew 
that  I  was  a  strong  friend  to  the  Hun^ariajis, 
and  had  once  done  what  I  could  to  defend  their 
cause  against  their  enemies.    I  knew,  also,  that 
eighty-nine   thousand   and    six    hundred   and 
ninety  pounds  sterling  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort, to  me  while  off  here  among  strangers,  and 
with   my   intentions   of   seeing    the  different 
parts  of  Europe,  where  traveling  is  somewhat 
expensive.    But   it   seemed   to   me   that   the 
Hungarians  had  entirely  overrated  my  services, 
though  not  my  affections  nor  my  gratitude  for 
this  act  of  kindness;  and  I  thought  that  Prince 
Olmutz  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  stating 
the  amount  of  the  benefaction.    So  I  concluded 
I  would^  not  write  my  draft  for  the  depont  till 
I  had  read  the  superscription  on  the  envelope. 
I  took  it  from  the  floor,  and  lol  I  was  ae  badly 
puzzled  with   the   handwriting  as   the   post- 
master had  been  on  sending  it  to  me.    I  then 
took  it  to  a  very  expert  linguist;  but  he  could 
not  decipher  it.    Last  of  all,  I  fell  in  with  a 
German  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.    He 
succeeded   in  making   out  the  address;    and, 
behold,  it  was  not  for  me  at  all  to  draw  thia 
immense  sum  of  money.    The  dispatch  was  for 
the  Austrian  Minister  instead  of  the  American 
Consul.    So,  sending  it  to  his  residence  without 
delay,  I  pushed  my  hands  into  my  pockets 
and  found  them  as  unreplenished  as  they  had 
been  before  getting  this  deceitful  nod  from  the 
laughing  brow  of  Fortune  1 


GsATiTUDB  is  the  homage  the  heart  renders 
to  God  for  his  goodness;  Christian  cheerfulness 
is  the  external  manifestation  of  that  homage. 


A  BivoiiB  raoimT. 


BT  Miaiai.  A.   BABOOOK. 


•i  Tb»  blight  of  Ufe,  Ui«  dMBon  thoni^t.'* 


A  81  VOLS  thoaght,  what  woe  it  hringiit 
What  bitter  anguish,  crael  stings ! 
What  self-reproach!  what  torturing  fears t 
What  hopeless  grief  I  what  fruitless  tears  f 

With  it  a  hurst  of  "  liquid  flame  " 
Mounts  wildly  o*er  the  madden'd  brain, 
Lights  up  (he  eye  with  frensy's  glare, 
And  moeks  the  efforts  of  despair. 

It  tinges  every  new-born  joy, 

With  purest  bliss  it  forms  alloy; 

O  agony  1  what  woe  is  fraught 

With  aU  that  brings  that  bitter  thoo^tl 

Life's  fairest  (lowers  lie  withered,  crushed, 
Life's  poetry  and  song  are  hushed. 
While  o'er  the  youog  heart's  cherished  dead. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  a  pall  is  spread. 

Death,  death  is  but  a  welcome  w«rd 
To  hearts  by  such  remembrance  stirred. 
Sore,  festering  hearts  that  k>ng  hare  soQ|^t 
Belease  from  that  fool  eanker-thooghi 

The  quiet  grave  alone  can  give 

A  rest  that  bids  the  spirit  live; 

Then,  wary  heart*  why  riirink  from  anght 

That  frees  thee  from  that  "  demon  thought  7" 


A  UVB!  A  LtlBf 


BT   MAST   BABBT  aXIVB. 


GiYS  me  a  line  I 
Let  me  dive  deep  into  the  depths  of  science. 

Let  me  keep  pace  with  planets  as  they  roll, 
Roll  on  through  years  of  change  and  hurl  defiance 

At  time's  wide-circling  waves  and  tune's  control. 
Give  me  a  line  I 
Let  me  go  down  into  the  mists  of  ocean, 

Where  coral  islands  sleep  and  pearls  lie  low. 
Wftiltt  pale,  elear  gems  reflect  the  ceaasleas  motion 

Of  the  dark,  restless  waves  that  o'er  them  flow. 
Give  me  a  line! 
Let  BM  seek  out  the  sooroe  of  hidden  wonders, 

Let  me  explore  earth's  hoary  mountain  chainSp 
Where  flash  the  lightnings  and  where  roll  the  thondecs. 

And  grandeur  like  a  mighty  spirit  reigns. 

Give  me  a  line! 
Give  me  a  plummet  weighty  and  unswerving, 

Rift  the  dark  vapors  that  around  me  roll, 
And  let  me  fathom  all  the  laws  and  curving 

Of  that  great  mystery — ^the  human  souL 

Give  me  a  line  I 
The  soul  draws  deep,  its  yearnings  are  immortal; 

It  needs  a  channel  where  no  line  hath  been ; 
How  many  a  bark  onee  bound  for  heaven's  portal 

Hath  grooadnd  an  the  shallow  wares  of  sin* 
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1 

XSS  OF  HABVASD— ARDRBW  P.  PBABODT, 
D.  J>.,   LL.  D. 

FIXT  to  the  Preeident  in  the  importance  of 
his  relation  to  the  College  stands  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  who  was  Dr.  Hill's  jmncipal  competitor 
for  the  office.  Dr.  Peabody's  &me  has  been 
aoqnired  rather  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  field 
of  letters  than  in  the  University.  He  is  now 
about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  but  has  already 
Hved  qnite  a  long  public  life.  Graduating 
from  Harvard  when  only  fifteen,  he  taught 
three  years,  and  then  completed  his  course  at 
the  Divinity  School  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  nearly  thirty 
years,  leaving  it  in  1860  to  accept  the  post  of 
Plummer  Professor  of  Morals  and  chaplain  to 
the  University. 

It  was  said  of  a  certain  eminent  divine  that 
the  Creator  had  laid  out  so  much  work  on  his 
soul  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  do  much 
for  his  body,  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  left 
in  a  rather  unfinished  state.  The  same,  perhaps, 
might  be  said  of  Dr.  Peabody.  His  figure  is 
unsymmetrical,  his  features  irregular  and  fiabby, 
and  his  whole  appearance  ungainly.  In  speak- 
ing his  attitude  and  movements  are  awkward 
to  a  degree,  and  the  audience  which  hears  him 
for  the  first  time  would  doubtless  enjoy  his  dis- 
course far  better  from  what  they  hear  than 
from  what  they  see — possibly  far  better  if  they 
could  not  see  at  all.  Happily,  even  such  se- 
rious drawbacks  do  not  very  sensibly  affect 
the  worth  of  such  a  character  as  the  one  be- 
fore us. 

The  Rummer  Professor  is  a  man  of  large 
and  varied  culture,  and  in  literary  ability  not 
surpassed  by  many  on  this  side  the  ocean.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  diligent 
contributor  to  the  ablest  periodicals  in  the 
country.  For  about  a  dozen  years  he  has  been 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  which 
has  been  during  several  decades  nearly  the 
highest  exponent  of  American  literature.  From 
this  post  he  has  just  retired.  He  has  published 
several  volumes  on  various  subjects,  and  about 
a  hundred  pamphlet  editions  of  sermons,  ad- 
dresses, etc.  His  latest  work  is  entitled, "  Chris- 
tianity the  Religion  of  Nature,"  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  he  has  written.  In  it  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  are  presented  in  a  fresh,  natural, 
and  interesting  style,  making  a  most  readable 
as  well  as  a  most  profitable  volume.    It  is  an 


admirable  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  human- 
ity in  behalf  of  its  highest  interest,  and  meet- 
isg  modem  religious  skepticism  on  its  own 
most  carefully-selected  ground.  Like  all  his 
other  writings,  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  char- 
acterized by  great  purity  of  diction  and  aptness 
of  illustration. 

Dr.  Peabody  is  a  man  of  great  kindness  of 
heart  and  simplicity  of  character.  Like  Presi- 
dent Hill,  he  belongs  to  the  evangelical  wing 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  has  little 
sympathy  with  the  ultra  rationalistic  tenden- 
cies of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

PBOFESSOB  AQA88IZ. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  grandest 
names  in  the  whole  land.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
that  of  a  New-England-bom  man,  or  even  of 
an  American,  but  of  one  who,  having  it  in  his 
power  to  acquire  honor  and  fame  for  himself  in 
almost  any  country,  having  a  ready  welcome 
and  high  positions  proffering  themselves  in 
all  the  most  highly-cultivated  communities  in 
Christendom,  with  the  world  to  choose  from, 
has  freely  made  his  election  of  our  own  land  for 
his,  and  has  become  a  grand  acquisition  to 
"the  working  and  thinking  constituency"  of 
this  nation.  So  we  may  properly  enroll  him 
among  our  *'  celebrities." 

Louis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz  was  bom  May 
28,  1807,  in  the  parish  of  Mottier,  between  the 
lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Morat,  in  Switzerland. 
His  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  who  had  been 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  His  father  and  his  father's 
father  for  six  generations  back  were  clergymen. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talent 
and  intelligence,  and  his  early  education  was 
under  her  superintendence.  His  schools  after 
eleven  years  of  age  were  first  the  gymnasium 
of  Bienne  near  Berae,  afterward  at  the  College 
of  Lausanne,  the  Medical  School  at  Zurich,  and 
the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Munich. 
But  very  early  in  the  history  of  his  education 
he  had  begun  to  take  lessons  outside  the  libra- 
ries and  lecture-rooms;  he  had  gone  to  another 
magnificent  museum  and  received  instmction 
first-hand  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  science — 
from  Nature  herself.  During  the  vacation  of  the 
gymnasium  in  his  boyhood  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  natural  sciences,  which  he  pursued 
with  such  enthusiasm  as  we  might  infer  from 
our  present  knowledge  of  him. 

His  studies  were  first  directed  to  planta.  As 
a  student  of  medicine  he  devoted  himself  for 
a  while  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  to  zodlogy 
and  to  botany.    At  Munich  he  attracted  the 
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attention  of  Oken,  Martins,  8dielling,  and  Bol- 
linger, and  afterward  formed  intimate  friend- 
ships  with  them.  He  was  also  the  leading 
spirit  in  a  select  circle  of  young  men  who  met 
to  discuss  scientific  subjects,  and  whose  lectures 
and  discussions  became  so  interesting  that  the 
professors  were  glad  to  attend  them.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  studied  the  embryonic  devel- 
opment of  animals,  the  principles  of  classifica- 
tion, mineralogy,  and  cognate  branches.  On 
the  return  of  a  scientific  corps  which  had  been 
sent  to  Brazil,  Martius,  the  leading  naturalist 
of  the  expedition,  set  about  the  preparation  of 
a  report  of  the  results.  The  zoological  depart- 
ment was  intrusted  to  one  of  the  corps,  who 
died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  Agassiz 
was  selected  to  elaborate  the  ichthyologieal 
part  of  the  work,  upon  which  very  little  had 
beeA  done.  It  was  published  in  Latin,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  placed 
Agassiz  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank  of  natu- 
ralists. At  this  time  he  oould  not  have  been  so 
much  as  twenty-five  years  old. 

Since  that  time  his  labors  have  been  wonder- 
ful, and  their  results  still  more  so.  By  his 
"Natural  History  of  the  Fresh- Water  Fishes 
of  Europe,"  and  his  extraordinary  work  on  the 
fossil  fishes,  to  each  of  which  he  devoted  long 
years  of  toil  and  study,  examining  innumerable 
localities,  and  visiting  nearly  all  the  principal 
museums  of  Europe  accompanied  by  a  skillful 
artist,  his  fame  bad  been  acknowledged  in  all 
the  scientific  circles  of  the  world.  All  this 
time  he  was  poor,  and  the  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  gieat  undertakings  were  supplied 
from  time  to  time  by  those  who  had  been  in- 
spired with  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  the 
profitable  nature  of  his  researches.  Even  after 
bis  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Neufchatel,  the  expenses  incurred  by  him 
in  the  preparation  of  costly  plates  and  maps 
for  one  of  his  most  important  works  entailed  a 
heavy  debt,  which  cost  him  the  labors  of  many 
subsequent  years  to  discharge.  He  had.  how- 
ever, become  acquainted  with  Humboldt  and 
Cuvier,  and  others  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
times,  whose  influence  was  cheerfully  given  in 
favor  of  any  scientific  enterprise  in  which  he 
might  choose  to  engage. 

Besides  almost  monthly  and  perhaps  weekly 
contributions  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  nu- 
merous communications  to  learned  societies,  he 
is  the  author  of  more  than  a  dozen  works,  any 
one  of  which  might  have  contented  the  ambi- 
tion of  ordinary  men.  When  we  add  his  labori- 
ous and  protracted  expeditions,  now  spending 
whole  vacations  among  the  Alps,  where  for 
eight  consecutive  Summers  at  his  head-quarters 


on  the  glaoier  of  Aar  he  made  those  TCma(fc»bl6 
researches  resulting  in  his  Glacial  Theory;  now 
consuming  a  whole  Winter  examining  the  coral 
reefs  on  the  Florida  coast;  now  traversing  with 
a  band  of  assbtants  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  again  investigating  the  eharaoter  of 
the  whole  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  tiie 
lakes  to  the  gul(  involving  mon^  ci  ditigeni 
toil;  and  when  we  remember  his  professional 
duties  and  his  popular  lectures  delivered  by 
oourses  in  all  the  great  cities,  we  shall  get  an 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  man  who  defines 
genius  to  be  an  extniordinary  capability  of 
work. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Agassiz  made  his  advent 
in  the  United  States.  His  original  purpose 
was  to  investigate  the  natural  history  and 
geology  of  the  country  in  fulfillment  of  a 
mission  suggested  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
Humboldt.  He  had  also  engaged  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute 
in  Boston.  Having  performed  the  latter  service 
to  the  delight  of  large  and  intelligent  audiences, 
he  gave  a  second  course  on  another  subject, 
after  which  he  visited  other  cities.  On  his 
return  the  next  year  Prot  Bache,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  invited 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  presented 
by  the  operations  of  the  survey  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  scientific  researches.  He  could 
hardly  credit  his  good  fortune,  and  upon  being 
assured  that  he  might  without  difficulty  visit  at 
will  in  the  vessels  of  the  service  every  point  on 
the  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas,  he  declared 
that  this  would  decide  him  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  days  in  the  United  States. 

In  1847  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in 
connection  with  the  University,  was  established 
through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, of  Boston.  The  professorship  of  zoology 
and  geology  was  offered  to  Mr.  Agaasiz  and 
accepted  by  him.  It  is  while  engaged  here 
that  he  has  made  those  extensive  and  remarka- 
ble scientific  explorations  in  our  country  which 
have  been  so  fertile  and  valuable  in  their  re- 
sults. Vast  collections  have  been  made  by  him, 
and  the  pupils  and  friends  whom  he  has  in- 
spired with  his  spirit  and  scientific  enthusiasm. 
Through  his  influence,  in  1859-^,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  made  a  grant  of  $100,- 
000,  to  which  private  munificence  added  aa 
much  more,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  It  ia  one 
of  the  grandest  scientific  and  educational  un- 
dertakings of  the  New  World.  The  buildings 
are  intended  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle, 
only  one  wing  of  which  is  yet  erected,  though 
that  is  a  capacious  edifice  in  itsell    It  contains 
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leeiure-TOoms,  pmate  offices,  kige  apartme&tft 
where  the  innamerable  boxes  of  spedmens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of 
the  wcnrld,  are  tinpacked,  classified,  specified, 
and  distributed,  and  large  halls  and  galleries, 
where  the  multitudinous  objects  representing 
existing  and  extinct  families  of  the  animal 
world  are  preserved  and  exhibited.  One  can 
hardly  get,  eyen  by  protracted  examination,  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  speci* 
mena  here  on  exhibition,  much  less  cam  one 
give  a  proper  notion  in  any  written  description: 
All  this,  in  an  important  sense,  is  the  work  of 
Prof  Agassiz.  For,  though  thousands  of  objects 
are  sent  him  from  the  collections  of  others,  he 
is  the  source  of  the  inspiration  to  which  this 
generous  scientific  interest  owes  itself  His 
own  magnificent  collection,  the  fruit  of  many 
years'  toil,  he  has  given  freely  to  the  institution. 
The  arrangement  and  classification  is  under  his 
direction  and  according  to  an  original  method 
of  his  own,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  supe* 
rior  to  that  followed  in  any  similar  European 
institution.  He  intends  that  this  museum  shall 
be  superior  to  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  may 
live  to  see  it  such. 

The  results  of  Agassiz's  explorations  and  in- 
vestigations in  this  country  are  to  be  published 
in  a  work  entitled,  "  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  United  States."  There  are 
to  be  ten  quarto  volumes,  two  of  which  are 
already  published.  The  whole  work  is  to  be 
executed  on  a  grand  and  expensive  scale.  It  is 
published  by  subscription,  and  it  speaks  well 
for  the  scientific  taste  and  culture  of  our  peo- 
ple that  the  list  of  sabscribers  numbers  twenty- 
five  hundred  names  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  now  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.  The  physical  man  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  the  gigantic  labors  performed.  He  is 
rather  above  the  average  size,  portly,  though 
not  corpulent.  His  countenance  has  a  fresh 
and  wholesome  look,  and  his  eye  a  keen  but 
pleasant  expression.  There  is  hope  that  he 
may  have  yet  many  more  healthful  and  active 
years.  As  a  lectAirer  he  appears  to  be  equally 
at  home  in  the  exclusive  circle  of  scientific 
scholars  and  before  a  congregation  of  common 
people.  A  popular  audience  will  sit  for  a  whole 
evening  delighted  and  instructed  by  one  of  his 
addresses  on  natural  history.  He  is  so  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  foots  on  the  subject  that 
he  can  with  the  utmost  facility  interpret  them 
to  the  popular  apprehension.  Though  a  for- 
eigner, giving  the  strong  French  accent,  yet  his 
words  are  happily  chosen  and  his  thought 
clearly  conveyed.    One  thing  stands  out  con* 


spkmousiy  in  Agaseiz's  addreaaes  a&d  writings— 
his  vivid  apprehenuon  of  a  pa-soaal  God  ever 
and  intentionally  revealing  himself  in  his  works. 
Though  not  what  would  be  called  strictly  evan- 
gelical in  Bome  of  his  religious  notions,  yet  a 
deeply-religious  spirit,  a  profound  reverenoe, 
a  grateful  recognition  of  the  Divine  Being, 
characterizes  nearly  all  his  utterances.  In  his 
"  Essay  on  Classification,"  after  giving  several 
striking  and  important  illustrations  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Creator  to  the  universe,  he  says, 
"Have  we  not  here  the  manifestation  of  a 
mind  as  powerful  as  prolific?  the  acts  of  an 
intelligence  as  sublime  as  provident?  the  marks 
of  goodness  as  infinite  as  wise?  the  most  pal* 
pable  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  author  of  all  things,  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  dispenser  of  all  good?  This,  at 
least,^  is  what  I  read  in  the  works  of  creation." 

JAMES  BU8SELL  LOWELL. 

The  author  of  the  "  Biglow  P^>er8  *'  is  doubt- 
lees  better  known  as  a  poet  than  as  a  professor, 
though  neither  one  nor  the  other  nor  both 
of  the  designations  indicate  the  whole  scope  of 
his  abilities.  He  graduated  in  1838,  and  in 
1855,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  Languages  and  of  Belles-Lettres. 

Mr.  Lowell  belcHigs  to  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous families  of  Massachusetts.  His  fi&ther, 
grandfather,  and  several  uncles  have  been  prom- 
inent in  the  professions,  in  literature,  and  in 
commerce  for  nearly  a  century,  and  many  pub- 
lic institutions  and  enterprises  are  indebted  to 
their  energy  and  bear  testimony  to  their  influ- 
enoe.  He  inherits  the  ancestral  virtues.  There 
is  in  him  a  masculine  vigor  of  understanding, 
the  practical  judgment  of  a  man  of  the  world — 
no  dreamy  sentimentalist  is  he — and  a  lofty  and 
versatile  poetic  genius. 

Mr.  Lowell's  early  poems  hardly  promised 
the  rich  fruits  of  his  maturer  years.  His  first 
volume  has  never  been  reprinted.  His  second 
collection,  published  in  1844,  comprising  "A 
Legend  of  Brittany,"  "Prometheus,"  "Rhae- 
cus,"  and  several  smaller  pieces,  contained,  no 
doubt,  profounder  poetic  thought  and  a  larger 
wealth  of  poetic  sentiment  than  any  previous 
American  volume.  But  the  public  attention 
was  first  sensibly  attracted  to  him  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Biglow  Papers,"  in  1848. 
These  were  humorous  and  satirical  poems  in 
the  ultra  Yankee  dialect,  mainly  directed  against 
slavery  and  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  satire 
is  keen  and  stinging,  but  there  are  floods  of 
fun  on  every  page,  which  would  compel  even 
an  enemy  to  laugh.    The  "note  to  the  title- 
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page/'  the  opinions  of  "  an  independent  press/' 
eto.,  such  as  the  "Onion  Grove  Phosnix/' 
"UniTersal  Littery  Universe/'  including  good 
and  bad,  being  capital  caricatures  of  critical 
notices  in  country  and  some  other  newspapers; 
the  editorial  introduction  and  lucid  notes  full 
of  amusing  and  prolix  pedantry  of  "Rev. 
Bomer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  pastor  of  the  first 
Church  in  Jaalam,  and  (prospective)  member 
of  many  learned  literary  and  scientific  socie- 
ties/' and  all  the  concomitants  of  the  book,  are 
in  the  same  mirth-provoking  vein.  A  writer 
in  one  of  the  British  Reviews  pronounced  it 
"the  best  volume  of  satire  since  the  Anti- 
Jaoobin/'  and  acknowledged  that  "the  Britishers 
were  utterly  and  apparently  hopelessly  beaten 
by  a  Yankee  in  one  important  department  of 
poetry."  Through  all  the  humorous  sarcasm 
there  is  perceptible  a  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  political  philosophy  and  affairs.  A  deep, 
broad  sympathy  with  humanity  is  also  evident, 
while  the  shams  and  vices  of  public  men  and 
factions  professing  to  be  national  parties  are 
mercilessly  scourged. 

See  how  he  rebukes  his  native  State  for  hei^ 
complicity  in  the  crime: 

"  Kassachaietts — God,  forgive  her — 

She  '8  akneelin'  with  the  rest ; 
She  thei  oagh'  to  ha'  clung  ferever 

In  her  grand  old  eagle  nest; 
She  thet  ongh'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  roand  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world!" 

The  above  is  in  a  more  palpably  serious 
spirit  than  most  of  the  passages  in  the  book. 
The  following  from  the  "  Debate  in  the  Sennit, 
Sot  to  a  Nusry  Rhyme,"  are  better  specimens 
of  the  general  style: 

" '  Here  we  stan'  on  the  Constitution,  by  thunder ! 

It 's  a  fact  o'  wich  there 's  bushils  o'  proofs ; 
Fer  how  could  we  trample  on 't  so,  I  wonder, 
Ef  't  warn't  thet  it 's  oilers  under  our  hoofs?' 
8es  John  C.  Calhoun,  ses  he; 
'  Human  rights  haint  no  more 
Right  to  come  on  this  floor, 
Ko  more  'n  the  man  in  the  moon/  ses  he. 

'  Freedom's  keystone  is  slavery,  thet  there  's  no  doubt 
on, 
It's  suthin'  thet's — wha'  d'  ye  call  it? — divine, 
An'  the  slaves  thet  we  oilers  make  the  most  out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  an'  Dixon's  line,' 
Ses  John  C.  Calhoun,  ses  he; 
'  Fer  all  thet,'  ses  Mangum, 
"T  would  be  better  to  hang  'em, 
An'  so  git  rid  on  'em  soon,'  ses  he. 

'  It  '11  break  up  the  Union,  this  talk  about  freedom, 
An'  your  fact'ry  gals— soon  es  we  split — '11  make 
.  h«id. 


An',  gattin'  soma  Miss  Chief  or  otter  to  lead  'eat, 
'LI  go  to  work  raisin'  promiaoooAs  Ned,' 
Sea  John  C.  Calhoun,  ses  he; 
'  Ges  the  North.'  ses  Colquitt. 
'  Ef  we  Southerners  all  quit, 
Would  go  down  like  a  busted  balloon,'  set  he.** 

In  "What  Mr.  Robinson  Thinks"  we  get 
the  graphic  picture  of  a  good  many  modem 
politicians: 

"Parson  Wilbur,  he  ealls  all  these  argiments  lies; 

Ses  they  're  nothin'  on  airth  bat  jest  fee,  faw,  fim: 
An'  that  aU  their  big  talk  of  our  destiniei 
Is  half  on  it  ignorance  an'  't other  half  rum; 
But  John  P. 
Bobinson  he 
Ses  it  aint  no  sech  thing,  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sea  he  nerer  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th'  apostles  rigged  out  in  their  awaller-tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife. 
To  git  some  on  'em  office  an'  some  on  'em  votes; 
But  John  P. 
Bobinson  he 
Ses  they  did  n't  know  erery  thin'  down  there  in  Judee." 

A  second  series  of  Biglow  Papers  was  com- 
menced in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  But  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  engaged  was,  especially  at  that 
time,  too  intense,  the  anxiety  too  painful  and 
absorbing,  and  the  result  too  uncertain  to  make 
it  a  subject  of  successful  satire.  But  under  the 
uncouth  dialect  and  studied  inelegance  of  versi- 
fication there  were  passages  of  rare  and  touch- 
ing poetry,  while,  in  the  main,  the  absurdity  of 
the  Southern  claims,  and  the  still  more  con- 
temptible absurdity  of  Northern  sympathizers, 
were  set  forth  more  obviously  than  they  have 
been  any  where  else.*  Other  humorous  poems, 
having  no  relation  to  public  affairs,  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Lowell  from  time  to  time, 
the  most  important  of  which,  the  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as 
the  Biglow  Papers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Lowell's  genius  is  confined  to  humorous 
poetry.  We  have  already  intimated  that  he 
has  extraordinary  versatility.  Among  his  more 
serious  compositions  are  some  of  the  best  poems 
not  only  in  our  land,  but  in  the  English  tongue. 

*Mr.  Lowell  comes  honestly  enough  by  his  anti- 
slavery  convictions.  His  grandfather,  John  Lowell, 
was  the  author  of  the  proposition  to  insert  in  the 
"  Bill  of  Rights  "  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  the 
olaose  from  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe  that 
'*9XL  men  are  horn  free,"  for  the  purpose,  aa  he 
avowed  at  the  time,  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  State. 
The  position  taken  by  him  on  this  question  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1788, 
since  which  time  slavery  has  had  no  legal  existence  in 
this  old  commonwealth. 
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His  "Promdtlieiia"  liaa  been  TepreB«nted  as 
oontsining  "more  exoellenoes  ihaii  any  other 
poen  ever  written  in  America."  The  following 
is  a  specimen: 

"Tear  ftfter  year  vill  pMs  away  and  seem 
To  me  in  mine  eternal  agony 
But  as  the  shadows  of  dark  Summer  clonds, 
Whieh  I  ha^e  watched  so  often  darkening  o'er 
The  rest  Sarmatian  plain,  leagne-wide  at  first, 
Bot  with  stiU  swiftness  lessening  on  and  on, 
Till  dond  and  shadow  meet  and  mingle  where 
The  gray  horison  fades  into  the  sky. 
Far,  liar  to  northward.    Yes,  for  ages  yet 
Knst  I  lie  here  upon  my  altar  huge 
A  sacrifioe  for  man." 

He  is  also  one  of  the  most  effici^t  prose* 
writers  in  the  langnsge.  There  is  a  vigor,  a 
point,  a  facility  and  natnmlness  of  expression 
whieh  are  refreshing.  This  may  be  seen  by 
merely  glancing  at  his  "Conversation  on  the 
Poets»"  his  oontribntions  to  Putnam's  Maga* 
zine,  and  especially  in  his  political  articles  in 
the  Atlantic.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Lowell  was  for 
several  years  editor,  and  itB>>  popularity  and 
snccees  is  largely  owing  to  him.  He  is  now*, 
in  conjunction  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review,  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  of  our  literary  journals.  Under 
the  vigorous  and  determined  hand  of  its  new 
conductors,  it  already  shows  signs  of  rejuve- 
nescence. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  somewhat  of  a  recluse,  though 
doubtless  intimate  with  nature,  for  whose  soci- 
ety his  writings  indicate  marked  and  affection- 
ate partiality.  He  is  now  about  fniiy-five 
years  of  age,  though  scarcely  appesjring  so  old. 
He  is  not  at  all  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought,"  nor  does  he  appear  to  be 
affected  with  that  repulsive  disease,  the  "  eccen- 
tricities of  genius/'  but  is,  on  the  other  hand» 
a  fresh,  wholesome-looking  man,  rather  under 
the  medium  size,  with  a  cheerful,  sensible  ex- 
pression, evidently  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  world,  and  ;very  much  at  home  both  in 
society  and  by  himself.  He  is  no  cynic,  as  he 
may  have  been  sometimes  judged  to  b^  but, 
as  I  hear,  a  generous-hearted,  social,  entertain- 
ing gentleman,  whom  it  is  healthy  to  meet 


HBAVEV  nr  OHBIST. 


Thbsb  will  be  little  else  we  shsll  want  of 
heaven  besides  Jesus  Christ.  He  will  bo  our 
bread,  our  food,  our  beauty,  and  our  glorious 
dress.  The  atmosphere  of  heaven  will  be  Christ, 
every  thing  in  heaven  will  be  Christ-like;  yea, 
Christ  is  the  heaven  of  his  people. 

Vol.  XXIV.— 19 
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WASHINGTON  IRVINGPS  numerous  pub- 
lished works  have  made  his  name  fisanil- 
iar  in  the  literary  circles  of  both  America  and 
Europe.  His  books  have  not  only  been  pub- 
lished in  England  as  well  as  America,  but  they 
have  been  translated  into  several  European 
laiiguages,  and  have  won  for  their  author  an 
enviable  fame  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantia 
These  volumes  are  the  delight  of  the  fireside  in 
thousands  of  American  homes,  and  Irving's 
name  has  become  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his 
admiring  countrymen.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  other  American  authors  that  we  alloW  Mr. 
Irving  the  distinction  of  being  the  father  of 
bookHuakers  in  this  country,  and  of  being  un- 
rivaled in  belles-lettres  literature.  In  the  de- 
partoient  of  letters  where  he  figured  he  stands 
preeminent,  the  surest  test  of  merit  being  the 
universal  popularity  of  his  works  among  all 
classes  of  society.  The  religious  part  of  the 
community  read  them  as  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainm^it,  and  feel  no  hesitancy  in  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  their  children;  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  imbibing  a  sickly  sentimentaliBm  or 
of  extracting  moral  poison  from  the  writings  of 
Irving.  On  the  other  hand,  his  works  have  the 
effect  to  awaken  an  interest  in  literature,  and  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  an  extent  which  other  books  ful  to 
produce.  His  simple,  easy  style,  graceful  huuor, 
good-natured  pleasantry,  aiid  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  character  and  scenery  charm  the  mind 
and  make  him  a  universal  favorite.  The  young 
are  delighted,  the  old  are  pleased,  and  there  is 
such  a  witchery  in  the  sunny  temper  of  his 
books  that  none  grow  weary  of  them.  He  is 
never  prosy,  elaborate,  nor  diffuse,  but  spicy, 
excursive,  and  vivacious,  ever  shifting  the 
scenes  and  changing  the  characters  presented 
with  such  smooth  naturalness  and  investing 
them  with  such  truthful  interest  that  the  read- 
er's only  regret  is  when  the  story  ends. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Irving  in  his  later 
years  should  feel  some  solicitude  for  his  reputa- 
tion, and  for  the  honor  of  his  family  after  his 
death.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
his  character  and  writings  had  given  him  a 
celebrity  in  the  world  which  would  call  for  a 
narrative  of  his  successftd  life.  There  were 
passages  in  his  history  which  the  delicacy  of 
his  feelings  had  never  permitted  to  be  divulged 
to  the  world.  These  had  exerted  a  determin* 
ing  influence  upon  his  somewhat  peculiar  and 
apparently-aimless  career,  so  that  without  A 
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knowledge  of  these  fauoiM  his  ooune  admitted  of 
no  satiflfiActory  explanation,  and  might  seem  in* 
consistent.  It  would  be  easy  for  some  invent- 
ive genius,  ignorant  of  these  facts,  who  might 
undertake  to  write  his  history  after  his  death, 
to  supply  some  clew  to  his  course  in  life  at 
variance  with  the  truth  which  might  be  dis- 
creditable to  his  motives  and  character.  He 
had  been  requested  to  prepare  his  autobiogra- 
phy, but  for  such  a  task  his  modest  genius  was 
ill-fitted,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
friends  could  never  induce  him  to  engage  in  so 
distasteful  an  undertaking.  He  did,  however, 
what  has  resulted  in  a  very  satis^Bkctory  biogra- 
phy. "  Somebody  will  be  writing  my  life  when 
I  am  gone/'  said  he  to  a  nephew,  "  and  I  wish 
you  to  do  it.  You  must  promise  that  you  will." 
He  selected  for  his  biographer  his  nephew, 
Pierre  M.  Irving,  who  had  for  many  yean  been 
intimately  associated  with  him,  and  who  had 
been  employed  to  assist  him  in  issuing  some 
of  his  later  works.  Mr.  Irv^g  placed  numer- 
ous letters  and  journals  in  the  hands  of  his 
nephew  for  this  purpose,  and  afW  his  death 
the  acoount  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  his 
history,  prepared  by  his  own  hand,  was  found 
in  a  private  drawer.  The  biographical  work 
has  been  performed  in  a  manner  the  most  satis* 
&ctory  to  the  admizers  of  Irving's  writings. 
It  consists  of  four  volumes  from  the  press  of 
G.  P.  Putnam,  uniform  in  size  with  the  Sunny* 
side  edition  of  Irving's  works.  The  volumes 
are  made  up  chiefly  of  his  numerous  letters,  so 
arranged  and  explained  by  the  biographer  as  to 
form  a  connected  narrative  of  his  life,  and  form- 
ing a  charming  supplement  to  the  great  author's 
works.  Mr.  Irving  was  a  voluminous  letter- 
writer,  and  now  that  we  have  the  charming 
epistles  collected  in  his  life,  his  works  do  not 
seem  complete  without  these  volumes,  whioh 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  books  produced 
from  time  to  time  by  his  pen. 

Washington  Irving  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  April  8,  1788.  He  was  the  eighth 
son  of  William  and  Sarah  Irving,  and  the 
youngest  of  a  fSunily  of  eleven  children.  His 
biographer  traces  his  paternal  ancestry  back 
some  four  centuries  to  William  De  Irwin — as 
the  name  was  then  spelled — ^the  armor-bearer 
of  Robert  Bruce,  the  distinguished  Scotch 
patriot.  The  family  line  is  traced  for  oentnries 
in  the  history  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  whither  the 
original  stock  was  transferred  alter  the  reverses 
of  Bruce;  and  Mr.  Irving  once  humorously 
remarked,  "They  dwindled,  and  dwindled,  and 
dwindled  till  the  last  of  them  sought  a  new 
home  in  this  new  world  of  ours."  In  this  re- 
mark   he    referred    to    their   former   position 


and  wealtii,  for  he  eeemed  highly  gratified  with 
the  untamidied  virtue  of  his  anoestral  line  ol 
descent  from  the  ancient  and  honored  Seotd 
patriots.  When  Mr.  Irving  was  a  child,  and 
the  question  of  giving  him  a  Christian  name 
came  up,  his  mother,  alluding  to  the  dose  of 
the  Bevolutionary  War,  said,  "Washington's 
work  is  ended,  and  the  child  shall  be  named 
after  him."  He  was  accordingly  baptised 
Washington  by  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in 
an  Episcopal  church.  When  subsequently  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  in  New  York  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Government  as  President, 
that  city  being  then  the  capital,  a  Seotdi  nurse 
of  the  family  followed  the  General  one  morning 
into  a  shop,  and,  presenting  the  lad  to  the 
General,  said,  "Please,  your  honor,  here's  a 
bairn  was  named  after  you."  Washington  did 
not  disdain  the  courtesy,  but  placed  his  hand 
on  the  child's  head  and  pronounced  a  blessing 
on  him.  "  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Irving  of  this  blessing  in  after  years,  ''it  has 
attended  me  through  life." 

Mr.  Irving's  father  was  a  deacon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  "  with  much  of  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Bcotdi  Covenanter  in  his  composi- 
tion," and  was  somewhat  rigid  in  his  fiunily 
government.  His  mother  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  after  her  marri^e 
she  attended  service  at  the  Presbyterian  Church 
with  her  husband,  and  never  interfered  with  the 
somewhat  rigorous  family  government  of  the 
Puritanic  deacon.  She  was  a  pious  woman  and 
a  kind-hearted.  Christian  motiier,  though  lees 
strict  in  discipline  than  her  husband.  "O, 
Washington!"  said  she  on  witnessing  the 
sprightly  mischievousness  of  her  son,  "if  you 
were  only  goodT  Washington  stood  in  awe 
9!  his  father,  but  did  not  seem  to  improve 
under  his  religious  tuition.  He  was  averse  to 
order  and  system,  and  had  the  utmost  abhor- 
rsnce  of  tasks  from  a  child,  which  made  his 
father's  religious  family  government  distasteful 
to  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  fertile  in  exx>edi- 
ents  to  evade  its  rigor.  There  was  a  theater  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  his  fiither^s  house, 
which  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  would  visit 
without  his  father's  knowledge.  An  inexorable 
rule  in  the  family  was  that  all  should  be  pres- 
ent for  prayer  at  nine  o'dodc  in  the  evening. 
Washington  was  accustomed  to  attend  the  theater 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  hurry  home 
at  nine  to  be  present  at  family  prayer,  after 
whidi  he  would  retire  to  his  room  up  stairs  as 
if  for  the  night,  get  slily  out  of  the  window  on 
a  shed,  steal  back  to  the  theater  to  witness  the 
after-piece,  and  then  return  through  the  window 
to  his  room.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went 
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stoahhilf  to  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  had 
his  namo  enrolled  as  a  member,  and  was  con* 
firmed,  his  object  being  to  escape  the  danger 
of  being  called  to  account  for  his  irregularities 
by  the  more  exacting  Puritan  Church  of  his 
fiither — a  novel  motiTe,  to  be  sure,  for  uniting 
with  a  Church,  and  a  reason  not  yery  compli- 
mentary to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that  day. 
These  and  similar  incidents  of  the  boyhood  of 
Mr.  Irving  present  him  b^bre  us  as  rather  a  way- 
waid  lad,  his  love  of  sport  and  relaxation  being 
much  stronger  than  hie  veneration  for  the  Bible 
and  religion,  or  his  interest  in  the  Scotch  cate- 
chism and  POghm's  Progress,  which  constituted 
the  juvenile  literature  of  his  fEither'e  lunily. 
The  pernicious  effect  of  his  early  love  for  the 
stage  may  be  traced  through  Mr.  Irving's  en- 
tire life;  his  associations  with  the  opera  diverted 
him  ever  and  anon  from  the  cherished  walks  of 
literature,  throwing  him  into  the  whirlpool  of 
gay  society,  depriving  him  of  needed  rest  by 
night  and  absorbing  his  precious  hours  by  day. 
He  was  often  compelled  to  retire  to  quiet 
country  locations  where  he  could  pursue  his 
literary  labors,  having  from  habit  disqualified 
hima^  to  resist  the  excitement  of  fashionable 
life.  And  while  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he 
escaped  the  worst  effecte  of  devotion  to  the 
theater,  yet  any  one  can  see  that  this  amuse- 
ment was  damaging  both  to  his  health  and 
literary  punuits,  so  that  if  he  maintained  a 
character  of  unblemished  virtue  through  life, 
it  was  in  spite  oi  this  habit,  a  result  of  whidi 
but  few  theater-goiBg  men  can  boast. 

We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  something 
of  the  early  literary  training  and  advantages 
of  one  who  could  write  so  fluently  and  so 
charmingly,  but  in  Mr.  Irving's  case  we  can 
find  no  clew  to  the  secret  of  his  power  outside 
of  hia  own  brilliant  native  genius.  He  never 
attended  college,  nor  did  he  enjoy  the  advant- 
ages even  of  an  academic  education;  he  was  one 
of  what  have  been  called  self-educated  men. 
He  often  expressed  regrets  that  he  had  not 
been  favored  with  a  collegiate  education,  yet 
we  can  not  avoid  thinking  that  sudi  a  training 
might  have  trammeled  his  genius  and  reduced 
it  to  the  tameness  of  mediocrity.  Most  per- 
sona require  the  stimulants  of  an  academic 
curriculum  to  develop  their  native  powers,  but 
men  endowed  like  Mr.  Irving  need  only  direc- 
tion and  restraint,  for  they  will  attain  to  emi- 
nence in  spite  of  hindeiances.  Wisely  following 
the  bent  of  his  native  genius,  he  became  a 
model  in  purity  of  style  and  excellency  of  com- 
poaition,  not  without  careful  study,  but  without 
the  usual  helps  afforded  men  of  seieiioe  and 
literature.    At  the  age  of  four  years  he  was 


sent  to  a  school  taught  by  a  lady,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  At  six  he  attended  a 
school  of  both  sexes,  presided  over  by  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  by  the  name  of  Romaine,  who 
"carried  the  discipline  of  the  camp  into  the 
school."  Mr.  Irving  soon  became  a  favorite 
with  the  old  soldier,  who  delighted  to  call  him 
**  General."  At  this  time  we  have  the  first  in- 
dication of  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  tender- 
ness of  heart  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
through  Ufe.  The  birch  was  freely  used  by 
Mr.  Bomaine  in  his  school,  and  whenever  a 
boy  deserved  the  use  of  it  the  male  part  of  the 
school  were  detained  in  the  evening  to  witness 
the  discipline,  while  the  girls  were  permitted 
to  go  home.  The  unlucky  urchin  was  then 
untrussed,  and  the  rod  vigorously  applied  to 
his  bare  back,  that  all  might  take  due  warning 
of  a  culprit's  certain  doom.  The  tender-hearted 
young  Irving  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  so 
barbarous  a  scene,  and  his  considerate  teacher 
always  permitted  him  to  go  home  with  the 
girls  when  such  flagellations  were  to  be  admin- 
istered. At  school  he  showed  no  special  apt- 
ness for  learning,  was  averse  to  systematic 
study,  and  abhorred  any  thing  like  a  task. 
Even  at  that  early  age,  however,  he  was  given 
to  scribbling,  and  was  accustomed  to  write 
compositions  for  his  fellow-students,  while  they 
in  return  worked  out  his  sums  in  arithmetic. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  we  find  him  delighted  in 
reading  Orlando  Furioso,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
Sinbad  the  Sailor.  These  books  filled  his  youth- 
fnl  mind  with  dreams  of  voyages  and  adven- 
tures, so  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  seri- 
ously contemplated  the  purpose  to  elope  from 
home  and  engage  on  a  vessel  as  a  sailor.  These 
youthful  aspirations  were  somewhat  checked, 
however,  by  the  thought  of  having  to  live  on 
salt  pork  at  sea,  for  which  he  had  the  greatest 
abhorrence.  He  actually  tried  to  discipline 
himself  for  a  sailor's  life  by  sttempting  to  coax 
his  appetite  to  the  use  of  salt  pork,  and  by 
getting  out  of  bed  at  night  and  lying  on  the 
bare  floor.  "  But  the  discomforts  of  this  regi- 
men," says  his  biographer,  ''soon  proved  too 
much  for  his  perseverance;  with  ev%ry  new 
trial  the  pork  grew  less  appetitious  and  the  hard 
floor  more  hard,  till  at  length  his  feltering  reso- 
lution came  to  a  total  collapse."  Of  this  early 
longing  for  the  sea  Mr.  Irving  remarks  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Sketch  Book:  "How  wist- 
fully would  I  wander  about  the  pier-heads  in 
fine  weather  and  watch  the  parting  ships  bound 
to  distant  climes — ^with  what  longing  eyes 
would  I  gase  after  tiieir  lessening  sails  and 
waft  myself  in  insagination  to  tfae««nds  of  the 
earth  I" 
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At  the  age  c^  fifteen  Mr.  Irving  studied 
Latin,  which  was  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
classics;  what  proficiency  he  made  in  the  lan- 
guage does  not  appear,  but  it  conld  not  have 
been  great,  as  the  school  which  he  attended 
continued  only  a  few  months.  Before  he  had 
attained  his  sixteenth  year  his  school  days 
were  over,  and  thereafter  he  directed  his  own 
education,  which  was,  doubtless,  more  suooess- 
fully  directed  than  by  the  inefficent  schools  of 
his  native  city  in  that  early  day.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Henry 
Masterton,  where  he  began  the  distasteful  study 
of  the  legal  profession.  He  continued  in  the 
office  two  years,  "which  were  marked/'  says 
his  biographer,  "  by  considerable  proficiency  in 
belles-lettres,  but  very  slender  advancement  in 
the  dry  technicalities  of  the  practice." 

In  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  voyage  up  the 
Hudson  on  a  visit  to  two  of  his  married  sisters. 
His  parents  were  apprised  of  his  restless  long- 
ing to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  they  hoped 
that  this  journey  would  prove  a  relief  to  his 
aspirations  by  satiating  his  desire  for  travel. 
Of  this  voyage  Mr.  Irving  wrote:  "A  voyage 
to  Albany  then  was  equal  to  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope at  present,  and  took  almost  as  much  time. 
We  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  river  in  those 
days;  the  features  of  nature  were  not  all  jum- 
bled together,  nor  the  towns  and  villages  hud- 
dled one  into  the  other  by  railroad  speed  as 
they  are  now.  .  .  .  Our  captain  was  a 
worthy  man,  a  native  of  Albany,  of  one  of  the 
old  Dutch  stocks..  His  crew  was  composed 
of  blacks,  reared  in  the  family,  and  belonging 
to  him,  for  negro  slavery  still  existed  in  the 
State.  All  his  communications  with  them  were 
in  Dutch.  They  were  obedient  to  his  orders, 
though  they  occasionally  had  much  previous 
discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  them,  and  were 
sometimes  positive  in  maintaining  an  opposite 
opinion.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  an 
old  gray-headed  negro,  who  had  sailed  with  the 
captain's  father  when  the  captain  was  a  mere 
boy,  and  who  was  very  crabbed  and  conceited 
on  points  of  seamanship.  I  observed  that  the 
captain  generally  let  him  have  his  own  way.  .  .  . 
What  a  time  of  intense  delight  was  that  first 
sail  through  the  Highlands!  I  sat  on  the  deck 
as  we  slowly  tided  along  at  the  foot  of  those 
stem  mountains,  and  gased  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  dii!^  impending  far  above  me, 
crowned  with  forests,  with  eagles  sailing  and 
screaming  around  them;  or  listened  to  the 
unseen  stream  dashing  down  precipices,  or  be- 
held rock,  and  tree,  and  cloud,  and  sky  reflected 
in  the  glassy  stream  of  the  river.    And  then 


how  solemn  and  thrilling  the  scene  as  ve 
anchored  at  night  at  the  foot  of  these  mount- 
ains»  clothed  with  overhanging  forssts,  and 
every  thing  grew  dark  and  mysterious,  and  I 
heard  the  plaintive  note  of  the  whippowil  from 
the  mountain-side,  or  was  startled  now  and 
then  by  the  sudden  leap  and  heavy  splash  of 
the  sturgeon!  .  .  .  But  of. all  the  scenery 
of  the  Hudson  the  Kaatskiil  Mountains  had 
the  most  witching  effect  on  my  boyish  imag- 
ination." 

Mr.  Irving  spent  a  short  time  also  in  the 
law-office  of  Brockholst  Livingston,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  office  of  Joaiah 
Ogden  Ho£fman.  In  the  cultivated  &mily  cir- 
cle of  Mr.  Hoffman  he  found  a  home  much  to 
his  taste,  and  in  which  he  delighted  &r  more 
than  in  the  irksome  duties  and  dry  studies  of 
tiie  office;  he  wrote  mudi  about  the  £amily  but 
little  about  his  studies. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Hoffinan  and  some  lady  friends  of  the  family 
on  a  journey  to  Ogdensburg,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec.  He  enjoyed  this  trip,  of  which  he 
kept  a  journal,  with  a  romantic  interest,  not- 
withstanding its  hardships  and  privations,  hav- 
ing to  travel  through  unbroken  forests  with 
ox-teams,  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  on  foot, 
with  rough  fare  and  poor  lodging.  Of  one  of 
their  lod^ng-places  for  the  night  he  wrote: 
''We  ate  an  uncomfortable  breakfast,  for,  in- 
deed, it  was  impossible  to  relish  any  thing  in  a 
house  BO  completely  filthy.  The  landlady  her- 
self was  perfectly  in  character  with  the  house; 
a  little  squat  French  woman,  with  a  red  face, 
a  black  wool  hat  stock  upon  her  head,  her 
hair,  greasy  and  uncombed,  hanging  about  her 
ears,  and  the  rest  of  her  dress  and  person  in 
similar  style.  We  were  heartily  glad  t<o  make 
our  escape."  Before  they  left  this  hat  the 
young  traveler  scribbled  with  his  pencil  over 
the  fireplace  the  following  doggerel: 

"  Here  sovereign  Dirt  erects  her  sable  throne, 
The  bonse,  the  host,  the  hostess,  all  her  own." 

Some  years  afterward  Judge  Cooper  noticed 
these  lines  as  he  was  traveling  through  the 
country,  and,  knowing  their  authorship,  wrote 
beneath  them: 

"Learn  hence,  yonng  man,  and  teach  it  to  your  sons. 
The  wisest  way 's  to  take  it  as  it  comes." 

As  early  as  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to 
write  for  the  public  press.  Among  his  first 
contributions  was  a  series  of  humorous  articles 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle  over  the  signature  of 
"Jonathan  Oldstyle." 

Mr.  Irving's  health  was  quite  delicate  in  his 
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youth;  he  was  tlireatened  with  pulmonary  con- 
gumption,  which  gave  his  relatives  mnch  con- 
oem  and  uneasiness.    "  Was  that  jonng  Irving," 
Bsid  Judge  Kent,  "  who  slept  in  the  next  room 
to  me  and  kept  np  snoh  an  incessant  coughing 
during  the  night?'    On  being  told  it  was,  he 
remsriied,  "He  is  not  long  lor  this  woild," 
His  health  became  increasingly  precarious,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-one  his  brothers  resolved 
to  send  him  to  Europe  at  their  own  expense, 
hoping  that  change  of  climate  and   scenery 
might  have  a  &vorable  e£fect  upon  his  fast- 
sinking  enei^es.    When  he  was  taken  on  board 
the  vessel  the  captain  eyed  him  with  evident 
ooDcem,  and  ominously  remarked,  "  There  's  a 
chap  who  will  go  overboard  before  we   get 
acroes."    The  prediction,  however,  proved  £alse. 
Mr.  Irving's  health  improved,  and,  though  he 
was  thin  and  pale  for  many  years,  yet  few  min 
of  his  sanguine   temperament  and    irregular 
habits  enjoy  better  health  than  he  did  in  after 
yean.    He  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  travel- 
ing through  Italy,  Sidly,  France,  and  England, 
delajring  long  at  Rome,  (Jenoa,  and  Paris.    He 
viewed  every  thing  with  the  eye  of  a  connois- 
seur, taxed   himself  with  nothing,  and  gave 
free  scope  to  his  fondness  for  adventure  and 
full  gratification  to  his  love  lor  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art.    At  Paris  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  French  language;  but  one 
would  conclude  from  his  journal  that  he  had 
much  more  interest  in  the  theater  and  other 
amusements  than  in  study,  unless  it  was  the 
study  of  society,  for  which  he  showed  a  re* 
markable  aptitude  all  his  life.    At  the  French 
capital  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Ysader- 
lyn,  which  we  have  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  life.    The  likeness  reminds 
us  of  one  of  his  characters  given  in  Bracebridge 
HaD,  whom    he  describes  as  "a  thin,   pale, 
weazen-&ced  man,  extremely  nervous." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  New  York  Mr. 
Irving  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  one  of  his  ex- 
aminers mischievously  observing,  **  1  think  he 
knows  a  little  law,"  his  colleague  requesting 
him  to  make  his  language  a  little  stronger. 
He  shared  the  law-office  with  his  brother  John, 
but  never  did  any  thing  in  the  practice  of  what 
was  to  him  a  distasteful  profession.  He  had  a 
number  of  associates,  who,  like  himself,  were 
fond  of  literature  and  fun,  meeting  together 
frequently  in  convivial  style,  a  sort  of  junior 
literary  club,  who  were,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, a  set  of  "sad  dogs."  They  projected  a 
publication  called  Salmagundi,  of  which  Irving 
was  the  master-spirit,  and  which  was  issued, 
like  the  habits  of  its  projectors,  at  irregular 
intervals.     It  was  gotten  up  for  amusement, 


and  characterized  by  wit,  drollery,  and  fnn. 
The  sketches  and  Caricatures  of  the  work  had, 
however,  such  superior  literary  merit  that  the 
pamphlets  attracted  general  attention,  and  pro- 
duced quite  a  lively  sensation  in  fashionable 
circles.  Twelve  numbers  of  the  work  were 
issued  when  its  career  closed. 

In  the  Summer  of  1807  Mr.  Irving  attended 
the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at  Richmond,  and  spent 
some  time  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  every- 
where admired  for  his  sparkling  genius,  and 
liked  by  gay  society  for  his  vivacious  spirit 
and  pleasant  manners.  He  conversed  with 
Burr,  and  seemed  to  entertain  a  better  opinion 
of  him  than,  was  entertained  by  the  country 
generally.  It  was  one  of  Irving's  peculiarities, 
however,  if  not  one  of  his  weaknesses,  to  think 
fjEivorably  of  all  the  world.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  element  of  bitterness  in  his  composition, 
and  he  looked  even  upon  crime  with  an  indul- 
gent eye.  This  year  his  father  died  at  the  fam- 
ily residence  in  New  York. 

In  the  Spring  of  1809  a  touching  event 
transpired  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Irving's  life 
which  affected  his  future  course  more  than  any 
thing  else,  and  tinged  many  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions with  a  somber  hue.  An  attachment 
had  grown  up  between  him  and  Miss  Matilda 
Hoflfman,  which  had  matured  into  the  tenderest 
passion.  He  was  earnestly  casting  a^ut  for' 
some  business  which  might  be  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  sufficientiy  profitable  to  make  him 
independent  and  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the 
cherbhed  purpose  of  his  heart — a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  lady  of  his  choice.  He  was 
sensitively  alive  to  the  impropriety  of  marriage 
before  he  had  a  sure  prospect  of  supporting  a 
family  without  embarrassment.  "Young  men 
in  our  country,"  he  playfully  said,  **  think  it  a 
great  extravagance  to  set  up  a  horse  and  car- 
riage without  adequate  means,  but  they  make 
no  account  of  setting  up  a  wife  and  family, 
which  is  far  more  expensive."  In  the  midst 
of  his  plans  the  obje<9t  of  his  heart's  affection 
was  taken  from  him  by  death.  In  a  private 
drawer,  of  which  he  always  kept  the  key,  were 
found  after  his  death  the  miniature  of  the 
loved  one  inclosed  in  a  case,  which  contained  a 
braid  of  hair  and  a  slip  of  paper,  upon  which  was 
written  by  his  own  hand,  "  Matilda  Hoffman." 
Some  m^noranda  accompanied  these  tender  me- 
mentos, which  are  of  the  most  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, beauty,  and  pathetic  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness. I  give  a  few  specimens:  "The  more  I 
saw  of  her  the  more  I  had  reason  to  admire 
her.  Her  mind  seemed  to  unfold  itself  leaf  by 
leaf,  and  every  time  to  discover  new  sweet- 
ness.   Nobody  knew  her  so  well  as  I,  for  she 
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was  generally  timid  and  silent;  but  I  in  a 
manner  studied  her  excellence.  Never  did  I 
meet  with  more  intuitive  rectitude  of  mind, 
more  native  delicacy,  more  exquisite  propriety 
in  word,  thought,  and  action  than  in  this  young 
creature.  I  am  not  exaggerating;  what  I  say 
was  acknowledged  by  ail  that  knew  her.  Her 
brilliant  little  sister  used  to  say  that  people 
began  by  admiring  her,  but  ended  by  loving 
Matilda.  For  my  part,  I  idolized  her.  I  UAi 
at  times  rebuked  by  her  superic^r  delicacy  aad 
purity,  and  as  if  I  was  a  coarse,  unworthy 
being  in  comparison." 

Of  her  death  he  says:  ''I  can  not  tell  you 
what  I  have  suffered.  The  ills  that  I  have 
undergone  in  this  life  have  been  dealt  out  to 
me  drop  by  drop,  and  I  have  tasted  all  their 
bitterness.  I  saw  her  fade  rapidly  away,  beau- 
tiful and  mmre  beautiful,  and  more  angelical  to 
the  very  last.  I  was  often  by  her  bedside,  and 
in  her  wandering  state  of  mind  she  would  talk 
to  me  with  a  sweet,  natural,  and  affecting  elo- 
(pienoe  that  was  overpowering.  I  saw  more  of 
liie  beauty  of  her  mind  in  that  delirious  state 
than  I  had  ever  known  before." 

In  allusion  to  her  in  after-life  he  wrote:  "  She 
died  in  the  beauty  of  her  youth,  and  in  my 
memory  she  will  ever  be  young  and  beautiful." 
The  Bible  and  prayer*book  of  Matilda  he 
carried  with  him  as  iaaeparahle  companions 
through  life,  in  all  lands  and  olimee.  The  his- 
tory is  affecting,  and  meet  honorable  to  his 
heart;  and  witii  these  disclosures  before  us  we 
cease  to  wonder  why  one  of  his  social  qualities 
and  love  of  domestic  life  should  have  died  a 
bachelor. 

In  the  Fall  of  1S09  Mr.  Irving  published  his 
first  book,  the  universally  popular  Knicker- 
bocker, at  which  time  he  was  twenty-six  years 
of  age.  It  was  heralded  by  ingenious  adver- 
tisements in  the  New  York  Evening  Poet,  and 
came  out  with  the  quaint  title  oi  "A  History 
of  New  York  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker."  The  work  was  begun  by  him- 
self  and  his  brother  Peter,  but  his  brother 
went  to  Europe  before  it  was  oompleted,  after 
which  the  original  plan  was  entirely  changed, 
and  the  work  rewritten  and  issued  by  Washing- 
ton. "J  have  never  read  any  thing,"  says  Sir 
Walter  8cott,  "so  dosely  resembling  the  style 
of  Dean  Swift  as  the  annals  of  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker. I  have  been  employed  these  few  even- 
ings in  reading  them  aloud  to  Mrs.  Soott  and  two 
ladies  who  are  our  guests,  and  our  sides  have 
been  absolutely  sore  from  laughing."  The  sale 
of  the  work  was  immense,  and  its  authorship 
eould  not  remain  long  a  secret.    The  humoroua 


caricatures  of  the  Dutch  dignitaries  of  New 
Amsterdam  being  taken  by  many  as  sober  &cis, 
subjected  the  young  author  to  several  amusing 
encounters  with  the  descendants  of  the  worthy 
Manhattoes,  who  believed  their  ancestors  ex- 
posed to  dishonor  by  the  l^ook,  and  s<Hne  of  the 
outraged  Drau^n  actually  burned  the  obnoxious 
volumes  in  their  fireplaces.  The  £svorable  re- 
ception of  the  work  did  not,  however,  elate  the 
spirit  of  young  Irving;  his  heart  had  been  too 
deeply  wounded  by  his  recent  bereavement, 
which  had  blighted  the  hopes  of  his  life.  His 
ftiends  were  r^oiced  at  his  success,  but  he  was 
sad  and  pensive. 

In  1810  Mr.  Irving  became  a  silent  partner 
in  the  mercantile  firm  of  his  brothws,  who  had 
one  branch  in  New  York  and  another  in  Liver- 
pool, between  which  places  they  made  ship- 
ments on  a  large  scale.  It  was  understood  by 
the  brothers  that  Washington  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  drudgery  of  the  business  of 
the  firm,  for  which  he  had  an  insurmountable 
aveision,  so  that  he  could  pursue  the  bent  of 
his  genius  in  litramture,  and  by  sharing  the 
profits  of  the  concern  he  would  have  an  income 
for  hi»  support  The  partnership  evinced  tiie 
kindness  of  his  brothers,  who  wished  to  encour- 
age him  in  his  literary  labors,  for  he  had 
neither  capital  nor  services  for  the  firm.  He 
lived,  however,  to  make  an  ample  return  for 
titeir  considerate  benevolence.  We  find  him 
now  for  three  or  four  years  visiting  Albany, 
Phfladelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  every- 
where a  favorite,  and  enjoying  the  fame  of  hia 
writings,  chiefly  the  Knickerbocker.  Yet  he 
was  the  same  modest,  unpretending  young  man 
that  he  was  before  his  writings  had  brought 
him  into  public  notice.  His  literary  labors 
during  these  years  were  limited  to  ctrntribu- 
tions  for  tiie  Analectic  Magazine  and  similar 
productions,  while  he  led  a  life  of  ease  and 
pleasure,  depending  on  his  income  from  the 
mercantile  fijm  for  a  support. 

While  leisurely  passing  down  the  Hudson  in 
a  boat  in  1814  a  man  came  on  board  at  Pough- 
keepsie  with  the  startling  news  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  taken  Washington  and  destroyed  the 
public  buildings  of  the  capital  On  receiving 
this  inteUigenoe  all  on  the  boat  were  astounded 
and  silent  for  a  moment,  when  some  political 
enemy  of  the  President  derisively  remarked, 
'*  I  wonder  what  Jimmy  Madison  will  say  now." 
This  dishonorable  expression  raised  the  blood 
of  young  Irving,  who  administered  to  him  a 
well-deserved  rebuke,  which  would  not  be  in- 
appropriate at  the  present  time.  "Sir,*^  said 
he,  indignantly,  "  do  you  seise  on  such  a  disas- 
ter only  for  sneer?    Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  is 
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oot  now  ft  question  ftboat  Jimmy  Mftdison  or 
Jvmmy  An&Btiong.  The  pride  and  honor  of 
the  nation  are  wounded;  the  country  is  in- 
sulted and  disgraced  by  this  barbarous  success, 
and  every  loyal  citizen  would  feel  the  ignominy 
and  be  earnest  to  avenge  it."  It  was  in  the 
dosk  of  evening,  and  Mr.  Irving  said  afterward, 
"I  could  not  see  the  fellow,  but  I  let  fly  at 
him  in  the  dark."  This  patriotic  demonstration 
was  no  idle  boast  with  Irving.  No  sooner  had 
he  reached  Kew  York  than  he  tendered  his 
services  to  Governor  Tompkins,  who  immedi- 
ately accepted  him,  and  made  him  his  aidde- 
camp  and  military  secretary,  with  the  rank 
of  Colonel.  In  his  military  capacity  he  accom- 
panied aa  expedition  to  Lake  Ontario.  Chaun- 
cey  was  greatly  surprised  on  receiving  Colonel 
Irving  on  board  of  his  vessel,  and  greeted  him 
in  a  manner  not  very  complimentary  to  his 
military  zuok.  "Tau  here)"  exclaimed  the 
astonished  commander;  "I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  seeing  my  wife."  His  military 
career  was  short,  and  without  any  stirring 
incident;  the  Governor,  having  to  meet  the 
Legislature  at  Albany,  his  staff  was  dissolved, 
and  Irving  returned  to  New  York.  His  friend, 
Commodore  Decatur,  afterward  invited  him  to 
accompany  his  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
be  had  consented  to  do,  and  had  actually  his 
trunk  put  on  board  the  frigate  Guerriere:  but 
for  some  cause  he  had  them  afterward  recalled. 
Some  five  days  later,  however,  he  embarked  for 
Liverpool,  and  arrived  in  England  in  time  to 
witness  the  joyful  demonstrations  of  John  Bull 
over  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Here  we  take  leave  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  for  the  present. 


mOKTiUTT  OF  eOOBIEBa 


Tbkbk  is  nothing,  no,  nothing  innocent  or 
good  that  dies  and  is  forgotten;  let  us  hold  to 
that  £aith  or  none.  An  infant,  a  prattling 
child  dying  in  its  cradle  will  live  again  in  the 
better  thoughts  of  those  who  loved  it,  and 
pky  its  part,  through  them,  in  the  redeeming 
actions  of  the  world,  though  its  body  be  burnt 
to  ashee  or  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea.  There 
is  not  an  angel  added  to  the  host  of  heaven 
but  does  its  blessed  work  on  earth  in  those 
that  loved  it  here.  Forgotten  t  O,  if  the  good 
deeds  of  human  creatures  could  be  traosd  to 
their  source,  how  beautiful  would  even  death 
appear,  for  how  much '  charity,  mercy,  and 
purified  affection  would  be  seen  to  have  their 
growth  in  dusty  graves! — Dickens. 


BLBDTHBBIA* 


BT  asoaoa  LAirsiva  VATtoa. 


A  8SA  okblood  1  a  sea  of  blood  I 
A  sickening,  ghastly,  gory  flood ! 
The  earth  is  dranken  with  its  drench, 
The  worid  is  stifled  with  its  stench, 
The  fields  are  slippery  with  its  slime, 
The  rose  is  red  before  its  time, 
The  bloody  brooks  go  babbling  by. 
The  riTers  roll  in  dreadful  dye ; 
It  stains  the  sea,  it  stains  the  sky, 
It  stains  the  eternal  stars  on  high. 
0,  Ood  of  peace!  O,  Qod  of  yarl 
What  is  it  for?  what  is  it  for? 

II. 
I  dreamed — ^the  centuries  backward  rolled, 
And  realms  were  yoang  that  now  are  old; 
Cities  were  not  that  since  have  shone, 
And  tribes  were  gay  that  now  are  gone; 
Kmpires  were  great  whose  names  are  flown. 
And  gods  immortal  now  unknown. 
I  saw  the  toiling  tribes  of  men 
Lire  o'er  their  little  lives  again. 
And  sweat,  and  strive  to  shun  or  gain 
Their  transient  happiness  or  pain. 
Their  play-day  pomp,  their  paltry  power, 
The  insect  efibrts  of  an  hoar. 

HI. 

I  saw  the  yeoman  till  his  field. 
The  smith  his  ponderous  hammer  wield, 
The  builder  rear  the  homes  of  man, 
The  merchant  trade,  the  statesman  plan, 

The  beggar  plead,  the  rich  man  scorn, 
The  great  in  splendid  misery  shine. 
The  monarch  boast  his  right  divine, 

And  curse  the  slave  to  slavery  born. 
The  slave  I    Ay,  brother  of  one  blood, 
Offspring,  heir,  image  once  of  6od, 
Soul,  flesh,  like  his  who  died  to  save, 
I  saw  the  slov^,  I  saw  the  slave/ 

IV. 
I  saw,  and  all  the  dasaling  light 
Of  glory  faded  from  my  sight; 
The  statesman's  code,  the  conqueror's  boast 
Culture,  and  creed,  and  crown  were  lost ; 
The  fair,  IsUacions,  fiendish  guise 
Of  custom  fell  before  my  eyes. 
Betoucbed  with  God's  own  sight  to  scan, 
And  all  I  saw  was  man  I  «km/  mah  ! 


•The  XlMitlieris  was  tbe  national  t^tUrtH  of  nbMty,  otle- 
brated  erery  live  yean  aAer  the  battle  of  Platea,  by  all  the 
Onek  States  in  honor  of  lees  BBullMrlos-Jupltar  the  De- 
Uvurer— fto  their  daUTemace  from  the  PttraiaBS.  No  sIgBS  of 
servituda  wera  pen&itted  to  appear  in  the  aoleBuUty,  stnee 
they  In  whooe  honor  it  waa  inititnted  had  died  In  defoodlng 
the  liberty  of  their  country.  Syimcuse,  Ukewtoe,  celebrated 
anniially  an  HeatherU  In  oommemoratlon  of  the  liberation  of 
thedty  from  the  tyranny  of  Thraaybnles.  For  both,  see  DIodo- 
nu  Sicnlus,  It,  S»,  and  73.  81mm,  aha,  wkm  Jhtg  abuintd  fMt 
ff^tAom^  orfitrirftd  «i  JbwSbaria.  May  «•  soon  sea  aiidh  a  one 
la  Amarloa  on  a  scale  grander  than  Qieeee  ever  witaessedt 
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No  blackf  no  vUte,  no  bond,  no  free, 
All  hues,  all  states  alike  to  me; 
Ko  rioh  no  poor,  no  great,  no  smail, 
Bat  man!  man/  mav!  and  Ood  o'er  aU/ 


God  OTer  all.    I  saw  his  band 

Uphold  the  weak  in  every  land, 

And  smite  the  oppressor  in  his  ire 

With  lightning-hail  and  showers  of  fire; 

He  turned  the  sacred  Nile  to  blood. 

He  chained  old  ocean's  foaming  flood, 

He  led  Euphrates'  oonsdons  tide 

From  Babjlon's  doomed  and  damning  pride; 

He  sent  the  Persian  madman  home, 

He  humbled  Carthage,  humbled  Rone, 

And  hurled  with  one  indignant  breath 

The  Armada's  power  to  scorn  and  death. 

vr. 

He  led  the  Jew  from  Egypt's  brick. 

And  Babjlon's  slime-pits  dark  and  thick; 

He  led  the  Turk  from  Altai's  mines 

To  empire  where  the  Bosphorus  shines; 

He  led  the  North's  barbarian  hordes 

To  rule  their  plunderers,  Rome's  proud  lords; 

He  bade  the  downtrod  Sclavic  serf 

Spring  up  enfranchised  from  the  turf; 

He  raised  the  abject  Saxon  slaye 

To  reign  on  every  shore  and  wave ; 

And  through  all  woe,  and  war,  and  wrong 

He  saved  the  weak  but  smote  the  strong, 

Till  this  I  read  through  all  earth's  past, 

Tht  tla/oe  at  Jir$t  ii  king  at  la$i/ 


But  still  I  saw  one  meek,  dumb  raca 
The  prey  of  every  Nimrod's  chase. 
Afric's  mysterious,  unknown  land 
Stood  like  a  statue,  dim  but  grand; 
Grand  in  a  suffering  sublime 
That  mocked  the  martyrdoms  of  time. 
Reft  of  her  children,  reft  of  light, 
Huge,  helpless,  hopeless,  robed  in  night, 
I  saw  her  ancient,  awful  form 
Rise  dark  toward  heaven  amid  the  storm. 
And  heard  her  untranslated  cry 
Go  up  to  God  in  agony. 

VIII. 

Crash  fell  the  thunderbolt  I    The  glare 
Of  lightnings  burned  the  sulphurous  airl 
Not  idle  bolts  of  mythic  Jove, 
But  God's  own  answer  from  above. 
I  woke— hill,  valley,  prairie  flood, 
One  sea  of  blood !  one  sea  of  blood  I 
It  stained  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky, 
It  stained  the  eternal  stars  on  high, 
O,  God  of  peace!  O,  God  of  war! 
I  knew  what  for!  I  knew  what  fori 


One  dead  in  e^^ery  houuf    0,  land, 
Planted  and  dressed  by  God's  own  hand  I 
O,  sons  of  heroes  snatched  to  heaven 
In  lightning-chariots,  angel-driven  1 


O,  statetmen,  elad  with  trust  divine  I 
Read!  read!  O,  read  this  awful  sign — 
The  sIom/    Ay,  brother  of  our  blood. 
Offspring,  heir,  image  onoe  of  Qodl 
Soul,  flesh,  like  his  who  died  to  save— 
It  u  the  dave/    ItittKe  tUxoel 

X. 

But  hark!    Rejoice!  r^oiee/  bbjoicbI 

A  voice,  a  solemn,  sovereign  voice 

Proclaims  with  power  and  majesty, 

"Be  free!"  "be  freer  "foeeve*  feee!" 

Shout!  shout!  ring  bells!  let  bonfires  flamal 

Let  booming  guns  the  joy  proclaim  I 

Let  land  to  land,  and  sea  to  sea 

Roll  on  the  anthem  of  the  free, 

Till  it  shall  sweep  in  strength  sublime 

The  breadth  of  earth,  the  length  of  iima. 

And  burst  in  glad  and  grateful  roar 

Of  praise  along  the  heavenly  shore  I 

Z2. 
"SHiepnmuemmthekepV*    "Amenr 
Let  heaven  and  earth  respond  again. 
"The  promiee  mutt  be  k^t"    Praise  God! 
Our  virtue  thrives  beneath  his  rod. 
"The  promise  ehaU  be  l^L"    Again 
Let  million  freemen  shout,  "Amen! 
It  ehaUf    And  never,  never  more 
Shall  slavery  drench  this  land  in  gore; 
And,  though  eU  earth,  all  hell  eombine 
To  ravage  Freedom's  sacred  shrine. 
We  '11  trust  in  Him  whose  sword  ne'er  alept^ 
And  sweajf—'The  promiu  ekaU  be  k^il* " 

xn. 
The  war-dond  lifts—the  future  smilee 
Like  Ocean  round  his  tropie  isletL 
Blood  yet  must  flow,  and  tears  muat  raia 
From  many  a  heart,  but  not  in  vain. 
Soon  as  the  nation's  heart  is  broke, 
Grod  stays  at  onoe  the  avenging  stroke; 
Soon  as,  in  spite  of  pride  and  pelf. 
We  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself. 
And  practice  what  we  've  preached  so  long. 
That  instant  in  the  right  we  're  strong, 
And  God  smites  for  us  with  hie  rod. 
For  man  is  man  when  God  is  God. 

XIII. 

Once  more  I  see — ^it  is  no  dream — 

A  light  from  heaven  on  Afric  beam; 

And  all  her  dim  and  giant  bight 

Grows  radiant  with  a  blessed  lif^i 

Her  children  in  a  Christian  clime 

Grow  great  and  wise,  and  good  with  time* 

And  give  thetr  gold,  their  life,  their  love 

To  bear  her  tidings  from  above, 

Christ  and  the  Christian's  light  and  love, 

Till,  nobler,  purer  than  of  yore, 

America  and  Afrio  stand, 

And  praise  Jehovah  hand  in  hand. 


Whbk  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on. 
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AS  H0T7B  AXOBa  Em-BOOKB. 


BT  miT.    F.    ■.   BIBS. 


ENGLISH  hymnology  is  assuming  the  conse- 
qnence  and  being  developed  into  the  pro- 
portions of  a  recognized  science.  There  is  a 
bookseller  in  London  who  giveit  his  exclnsive 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  whose  shop  is 
devoted  to  volumes  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. He  can  at  a  few  moments'  notice  answer 
any  question  regarding  the  text,  authorship,  or 
history  of  almost  any  hymn,  and  can  show  his 
visitors  the  first,  last,  or  intermediate  editions 
of  any  hymn-book,  original  or  select,  which 
they  may  wish  to  see.  American  students,  of 
course,  enjoy  no  such  £ftcilitiee;  but  there  are  a 
few  private  libraries  whose  owners  have  appre- 
hoided  Uie  importance  of  the  Church's  poetry, 
and  gathered  more  or  less  upon  the  subject. 
From  such  a  library  I  write  now,  and  at  my 
elbow  rises  what  I  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the 
only  hymnologic  collection  in  this  country  that 
approximates  completeness.  It  belongs  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  may  be  called  the  pioneer  of  hym* 
aology  in  America,  and  to  whom  all  lovers  of 
saered  song,  and  especially  all  Methodists,  are 
under  lasting  obligations.  All  human  knowl- 
edge comes  in  this  way  by  gradual  steps  from 
small  beginnings  in  the  individual.  Somebody 
is  drawn  by  innate  taste  or  outward  accident 
toward  some  minute,  unknown  speciality.  He 
takes  it  up  first,  perhaps,  as  a  whim,  and  fol- 
lows it  afterward  as  a  solid  pleasure  and  serious 
pursuit,  and  by  and  by  the  world  gets  the 
benefit  (St  his  researches.  Hobbies  may  be  very 
innocent  and  usefiil  things;  some  one  must  get 
and  spend  skill  in  taming  Pegasus  before  the 
ladies,  and  children,  and  sober,  busy  men,  who 
have  not  much  horsemanship,  can  ride  him. 

I  propose  introducing  the  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository, or  such  of  them  as  feel  any  curiosity 
that  way,  to  my  friend's  library.  I  think  they 
can  pass  an  hour  with  pleasure  and  profit 
among  his  old  books.  I  know  I  have  spent 
weeks  there  and  never  regretted  them.  Nor 
need  the  ladies  fear  such  black  contamination 
as  is  apt  to  punish  fingers  which  meddle  with 
old  books.  The  hymn-books  are  old  indeed, 
and  time-stained,  but  not  dusty;  we  use  them 
too  much  and  keep  them  too  carefully  for  that. 
And  how  neatly  they  are  labeled,  and  patched, 
and  covered,  and  rebaeked,  and  bound  1  Now, 
hymn-books  are  not  often  bound  ^lendidly, 
nor  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  nor  got  up 
generally  in  the  publisher's  best  style;  but  a 
more  respectable  set  of  old  volumes  you  will 
not  often  see  than  I  show  you  ta<lay. 


Behind  me  and  at  my  right  rise  two  goodly 
bookcases.  One  contains  merely  originals,  or 
what  we  call  sources — ^that  is,  the  hymns, 
poems,  or  works  of  any  given  author,  entire  or 
in  part,  published  either  by  himself  or  by  some 
competent  person  after  his  death.  It  is  to 
these  that  we  must  go  to  verify  the  authorship 
or  text  of  any  particular  hymn,  also  to  see 
how  many  and  what  sort  of  hymns  each  author 
wrote,  and  whether  there  be  any  good  ones 
which  have  not  been  noticed  and  used.  Thus 
the  use  of  possessing  and  examining  these 
books  is  twofold.  Most  of  the  hymns  we  have 
in  use  in  our  modem  collections  do  not  stand 
as  their  authors  wrote  them,  but  are  more  or 
less  altered,  or  abridged,  or  both.  Some  of  the 
changes  are  great  improvements,  some  are 
shocking  mutilations,  many  are  slight  verbal 
vuriations,  which  affect  the  sense  or  the  ex- 
pression, not  much,  but  somewhat,  for  good  or 
eviL  But  if  we  want  to  come  directly  into 
communion  with  an  author  without  the  inter- 
vention of  editors  and  interpreters,  if  we  wish 
to  hear  just  what  he  means  and  says  and  how  he 
says  it,  we  must  go  to  his  own  original  book. 
I  remember  an  instance  in  which  the  lie  is 
literally  given  to  an  author,  and  what  is  worse 
is  put  into  his  own  mouth.  Many  collections 
contain — ^the  Methodist  Episcopal  does  not — 
part  of  Tate  and  Brady's  130th  Psalm,  be- 
ginning, 

"  My  lotil  mth  patUnee  waits 
For  thee,  the  liring  Lord." 

In  the  first  edition,  1698,  this  reads, 

"  My  BOol  doth  with  impatienee  wait,"  eta 

This  reminds  me  of  the  cool  manner  in  which 
good  John  Kent  explains  that  slightly-trouble- 
some passages-Matthew  xvi,  18-— on  which  the' 
Romanists  build  so  largely,  "Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  (his rock,**  etc.: 

"Thoa  Peter  urt,  but  I  'm  thy  Lord, 
By  all  the  angelic  host  adored ; 
And  on  myself,  thy  faith  can  see  y 

I  bnild  my  Church,  and  not  on  thee." 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject.  The 
other  chief  advantage  of  having  the  original 
volumes  at  our  elbow  is,  that  we  can  thereby 
see  how  much  a  man  did  and  how  well  he  did 
it.  When  we  know  that  an  author  has  done 
some  good  things  we  are  apt  to  wonder  if  there 
are  not  more.  And  there  generally  are.  By 
no  means  all  the  best  hymns  of  any  writer  of 
note,  besides  Watts  and  Addison,  are  in  use. 
Our  standard  collections  usually  contain  in 
about  equal  proportions  the  beet  and  most 
ordinary  hymns  in  the  language— not  the  ^eorst, 
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but  the  moai  negative,  commonplaoe,  indiffer- 
ent. Mediocrity  and  merit  seem  to  be  eqoaUy 
sought;  and,  donbtleea,  this  is  with  a  benevo- 
lent desire  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  for  are 
there  not  in  every  congregation  two  classes — < 
those  who  have  taste,  who  know  and  enjoy  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  those  who 
are  not  tims  appreciative  or  gifted?  And  can 
not  the  more  fisvored  class  be  satisfied  with  the 
good  hymns  while  the  poor  people  are  edified 
by  the  others? 

The  stndy  of  these  originals  is  very  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  A  law  ought  to  be  passed 
requiring  every  compiler  to  possess  them,  and 
asverely  punishing  any  body  who  presumes  to 
make  a  new  hymn-book — as  is  always  done — 
simply  out  of  other  collections.  Such  a  per- 
son is  as  bad  as  the  commentator  who  works 
merely  with  reference  to  King  James's  version, 
not  understanding  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The 
hymn-book  is  next  to  the  Bible,  and  the  good 
men  from  whom  its  contents  come  had  a  sort 
of  secondary  inspiration,  enabling  them  to 
write  their  good  hymns.  The  inspiration  some- 
times failed,  and  then  they  wrote  poorly.  To 
be  sure  a  number  wrote  who  had  no  mission  to 
do  it,  and  no  inspiration  at  all.  Others  put 
forth  volumes,  in  which,  buried  under  a  mount- 
ain of  rubbish,  lies  a  single  pearl.  And  in  yet 
others  one  has  to  wade  through  two,  three,  six 
hundred  pages  of  useless  marsh  to  discover  and 
explore  half  a  dozen  green  islands  that  bear 
flowers  of  beauty  and  precious  fruits.  No 
where  are  there  more  ocean  gems  and  desert 
flowers  than  in  English  hymnology — a  vast, 
unknown  land,  which  a  few  venturesome  trav- 
elers, like  Livingstone,  Du  ChaiUu,  Speke,  and 
Grant  in  Africa,  must  visit,  examine,  and  de- 
scribe for  the  whole  human  race. 

Now  for  a  few  of  our  curiosities.  We  b^n 
with  the  oldest.  Here  is  an  edition  of  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  in  black  letter,  London, 
1603.  Here  is  the  way  good  J.  H.  rendered 
Psahn  74,  verse  11: 

"Why  dott  withdrawe  thy  hsad  abaek*, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lap? 
O,  plnoke  ft  out  and  be  not  ikcke 
To  gire  thj  foes  a  rap." 

The  next  is  a  greater  rarity — a  small  volume, 
heavily  bound  and  magnificently  gilt — "The 
Psalms  of  King  David,  Translated  by  King 
James.  Chim  JPrivilegio  Eegics  MajeitcUU" 
This  is  on  a  gorgeous  title-page,  where  David 
and  James  stand  upright,  each  in  his  robes  and 
crown,  receiving,  each  in  one  hand,  the  volume 
of  Psalms,  which  is  being  handed  down  from 
heaven.    The  evident  idea  is,  that  these  two 


are  par  nobile  fratrum,  equal  as  kings,  saints, 
poets.  Posterity  hardly  sees  it  in  that  light, 
though  the  version  has  received  some  praise. 
On  the  last  page  I  read,  "Oxford,  Printed  by 
William  Turner,  Printer  to  the  famous  Qnivecs- 
ity.    MDCXXXL" 

We  pass  by  a  number  of  sacred  poets,  who 
wrote  a  very  few  pieces  that  may  be  or  have 
been  called  hymns;  chief  among  them  are  Cra- 
shaw,  Sandys,  Baxter,  Quarles,  and  Herbert 
That  excellent  hymn  of  tiie  last^ 

"  Teach  me,  mj  God  and  king. 
In  all  things  thee  to  see," 

owes  its  present  dress  to  John  Wesley,  who 
published  it  and  many  otiiers,  modernised  and 
altered  from  Herbert,  in  "Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems,"  1739.  This  piece  is  in  many  ooUeo- 
tions,  and  should  be  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal 

Hjrmn-making,  as  a  business,  commenced 
riiortly  before  the  advent  of  Dr.  Watts.  Jn 
1688  appeared  a  bulky  18mo— "Six  Centuries 
of  Select  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  coUecied 
out  of  the  Holy  Bible;  together  with  a  Cate- 
chism, the  Canticles,  and  a  Catalogue  of  Virtu- 
ous Women.  By  William  Barton,  A.  M.,  late 
minister  of  St  Martin's,  in  Leicester."  The 
worthy  Barton  was  what  is  now  called  a 
machine-poet,  and  a  fiavorable  specimen  of  that 
dass.  Very  different  is  the  claim  o(  good  John 
Mason,  rector  of  Water  Stratford,  who  died 
1694.  There  lies  before  me,  most  villainously 
printed,  the  third  edition — 1691— of  his  "Spiziv- 
ual  Songs,  or  Songs  of  Praise  to  Almighty  God 
upon  Several  Occasions."  And  they  are  acmgs 
of  praise  indeed,  brimful  of  piety  and  poetry, 
warm,  simple,  eumest,  quaint,  thoroughly  per- 
sonal, but  no  less  lyrical,  full  of  strains  fancies 
and  solid  thoughte,  instructive,  edifying,  de« 
lightfril.    Here  are  the  first  lines  in  the  book: 

"How  ihaU  I  nng  that  miqeikia 
Which  angels  do  adnuxe? 
Let  dost  in  daft  and  silence  lie, 
Sing,  sing,  ye  heay'nlj  qnire. 

Thousands  of  thonaands  stand  aroond 

Thy  throne.  0  God  most  high ; 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  aoond 

Thy  praise,  but  who  am  I?" 

A  very  few  hymns  of  this  excell^it  poet  re- 
main in  mod^  books,  and  a  number  more 
ought  to  be  introduced  there.  No.  611,  Metb* 
odist  Episcopal,  is  altered  and  abridged  from 
one  of  his,,  containing  seven  verses. 

Here  is  an  old  book  which  contains  aome- 
thing  interesting  to  Methodists:  "Refonoed 
Devotions  in  Meditati(ms,  Hymns,  and  Peti- 
tions for  every  Pay  in  the  Week  and  eTer^ 
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Holiday  in  the  Tear.  By  Theophilns  Domng- 
ton,  lUctor  of  Witteeham,  in  Kent.  Seventh 
edition,  1708.    On  page  165.  hymn  14,  I  read: 

**  Dear  Jera,  whoa,  when  ihall  it  be 
Thei  I  no  more  shall  break  with  thee? 
When  will  this  war  of  passion  cease, 
And  let  mj  soul  enjoy  thj  peace? 

Here  I  repent,  and  sin  again ; 
Now  I  reviTe,  and  now  am  slain; 
Slain  with  the  same  nnhappy  dart 
Which,  0,  too  often  wounds  my  heart  I" 

Comparing  this  vith  hymn  856,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  you  find  its  fi^t  and  second  yenes 
identical  with  these,  except  a  few  alterations. 
The  third  verse  of  856  is  by  Charles  Wesley. 

While  I  am  on  this  point  let  me  say  that 
hymn  292 — "  Of  Him  who  did  salvation  bring" — 
likewise  ascribed  to  C.  Wesley,  is  taken  from  a 
long  poem  in  Amdt's  True  Christianity,  trans- 
lated  from  the  Latin  by  Anthony  William 
Boehm,  London,  1720.  It  is  headed,  "A  Hymn 
of  St.  Bernard  to  the  Holy  Jesns;"  has  forty- 
one  verses  of  foor  lines  each,  each  line  com- 
prising ten  syllables.  Here  is  the  original  of 
verse  3: 

15.  "That  tin  might  lose  its  shame,  he  blushed  in 
blood, 
And  dosed  his  eyes  that  we  might  see  his  God ; 
Let  all  the  world  fall  lowly  down,  and  know 
Kone  bnt  a  God  such  mighty  lore  oould  show." 

It  was  probably  modified  to  its  present  shape 
by  John  Wesley.  Charles  has  hymns  enough 
of  his  own,  and  does  not  need  the  work  oi 
others  ascribed  to  him. 

Dr.  Watts's  poems  are  no  curiosity.  Of  his 
"Psalms  and  Hymns"  hundreds  of  editions — 
literally — ^have  been  printed,  and  of  his  HorsB 
L3rric8s,  dozens.  Besides  these,  his  sermons, 
misoellanieSf  etc.,  contain  over  forty  hymns. 

Here  is  something  of  interest:  **  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  in  Three  Books:  I.  On  Various 
Subjects.  II.  Adapted  to  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. III.  In  Particular  Measures.  By  Simon 
Browne."  1720.  This  is  the  man  who  is  mo- 
tioned in  the  Books  of  Mental  Philosophy  as 
the  victim  of  a  most  singular  monomania.  He 
thought  the  thinking  power  had  been  annihila- 
ted in  him,  and  that  he  had  no  longer  a  soul. 
This  idea  he  expressed  pa^etically  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  one  of  his  books  to  Queen  Anne.  He 
was  a  highly-respectable  dissenting  minister, 
save  on  every  other  subject,  and,  as  Toplady 
said,  "  instead  of  having  no  soul,  spoke,  'wrote, 
and  acted  as  if  he  had  two."  His  hymns  are 
sotid,  readable,  and,  in  some  instances,  excellent. 
Hymn  401,  Methodist  Episcopal,  is  his,  but  is 
fju  from  being  one  of  his  best. 


The  Wesleyan  publications  began  in  1738,  and 
eontinued  for  half  a  century;  but  as  they  are 
minutely  described  in  Mr.  Creamer's  Methodist 
Hymnology— New  York,  184ft— a  work  which 
every  Metiiodist  who  at  all  appreciates  the  un- 
rivaled treasures  of  Wesleyan  poetry  ought  to 
possess,  I  go  into  no  efinmeration  <^  them  here. 
They  comprise  eleven  volumes  of  over  one  hand- 
red  pages  each,  over  twenty  original  tracts  of 
eight  to  one  hundred  pages,  and  about  ten  differ- 
ent selections  from  the  others.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  published  poems  by  Charles  Wesley  is 
over  4,200,  five  times  as  many  as  have  been  put 
forth  by  any  one  other  English  hymn-writer, 
unless  we  except  one  Thomas  Row,  an  obscure 
scribbler  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  thousand  **  copies  of  verses." 

The  example  of  Watts  and  Wesley  called 
forth  a  goodly  array  of  saered  versifiers,  a  few 
of  whom  had  considerable  talent,  o^ers  a  little, 
and  many  none  at  all.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  of  these  was  John  Cen- 
nick,  known  as  having  been  Wesley's  teacher 
at  Kingswood,  and  afterward  going  over  to 
Calvinism.  He  was  a  man  of  honest  intentions 
and  ardent  piety,  though  pwhaps  weak  and 
misguided.  Mr.  Wesley  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine  for  1779  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
June  25, 1751,  in  which  Cennidc  expresses  these 
noble  sentiments:  "As  long  as  people  in  many 
things  think  differently  all  must  be  allowed 
their  Christian  liberty;  and,  though  souls  may 
remove  from  you  to  us,  or  from  us  to  you, 
without  becoming  better,  or  with  simple  and 
upright  views  to  please  our  Savior  alone,  and 
to  do  his  will,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  it.  .  .  . 
I  really  love  the  servants  and  witnesses  of 
Jesus  our  dear  Savior  in  all  the  world,  and  am 
sorry  if  I  ever  feel  such  a  thought,  as  if  I  had 
rather  souls  should  be  blest  under  our  ministry 
than  through  others."  Before  me  are  two 
thick  volumes  containing  five  separate  publica- 
tions from  his  pen:  "Sacred  Hymns  for  the 
children  of  Qtod  in  the  Days  of  their  Pilgrim- 
age," 1741;  ditto,  parU  I  and  H,  1742;  and 
"Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Religious 
Societies,"  parts  I  and  II,  1743,  and  part  III, 
1744.  Their  contents  exhibit  every  variety  of 
merit,  from  genuine  poetry  to  mere  doggerel; 
but  Cennick,  taken  all  in  all,  is  by  no  means  a 
contemptible  writer.  Ko  one  ever  drank  in 
more  of  Charles  Wesley's  spirit,  though  Toplady 
more  nearly  reproduced  his  style.  But  Cen- 
nick was  not  a  mere  imitat<«,  there  was  some 
original  poetry  in  his  souL  He  had  much  of 
the  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  make 
Bums  so  charming,  with  a  Christian  humility 
and  faith  that  were  all  his  own.    His  verses 
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are  often  tonebing,  Bometimes  even  elegant,  and 
QsnaJly  full  of  experimental  meaning  and  Gospel 
strength.  Witness  tbose  two  immortal  lyrics, 
"Children  of  the  heavenly  King,"  and  "  Jesns, 
my  all|  to  heaven  is  gone,"  which  in  the  origin- 
als contain,  the  one  twelve,  the  other  eight 
verses.  Here  is  something  that  none  of  my 
readers  have  seen  before,  on  Christ  stilling  the 
storm: 

*'  If  thoa  be  in  this  heart  of  mine, 

Ko  tempest  will  I  fear; 
Kor  hell,  nor  death,  thongh  both  combine, 

Shall  drive  me  to  despair. 

In  every  storm  I  'II  cry  to  thee, 

And  thon  shalt  say,  Be  tHU; 
A  preseni  calm  mine  eyes  shall  see 

Obedient  to  thy  will 

0,  let  my  anchor  be  thy  love, 

On  thee  my  rook  made  sure, 
Kor  winds  nor  storms  shall  me  remove. 

My  &ith  shall  firm  endare. 

O,  enter,  Lord,  my  little  ark, 

Then,  thongh  the  ocean  roar, 
Fearless  for  Zion  I  'U  embark, 

And  safely  reach  her  shore." 

Cennick's  hymns  have  never  been  reprinted, 
while  Joseph  Harf  s,  which  are  much  of  the 
same  sort,  have  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. He  was  a  stiff  Calvinist,  and  much  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  unconditional  elec- 
tion, unavoidable  perseverance,  and  such  like. 
For  instance: 

"  Brethren,  would  yon  know  your  stay  ? 

What  it  is  supports  you  still  ? 
Why,  though  tempted  every  day, 

Yet  you  stand,  and  stand  you  will? 
Long  before  our  birth, 

Kay,  before  Jehovah  laid 
The  foundations  of  the  earth, 

We  were  chosen  in  our  Head. 

6od*s  election  is  the  ground 
Of  our  hope  to  persevere,"  ete. 

If  we  Arminians  had  no  more  Scriptural 
"ground"  and  "stay"  than  that  it  would  be  a 
pity.  But  Hart,  in  spite  of  his  predestination, 
seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  catholic  Christian, 
enough  so  certainly  to  write  several  very  valua- 
ble hymns.  "Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and 
needy,"  is  any  thing  but  Calvinistic;  and  that 
less  known  but  noble  poem  on  Gethsemane, 
beginning  in  the  original,  "Jesus,  while  he 
dwelt  below,"  and  in  some  collections,  "  Many 
woes  had  Christ  endured,"  is  not  marred  by 
any  suggestion  of  the  creed  that  limits  the  uses 
of  Christ's  agony  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  few. 

Dr.  Summers  has  observed  on  Maria  de  Hen- 
ry's hymn  in  the  old  Methodist  Episcopal 
book— "Thou  soft-flowing  Eedron,  by  thy  sil- 


ver stream  " — ^that  Eedron  is  one  of  the  sewers 
of  Jerusalem,  and  is,  when  it  runs  at  all,  a 
dark  and  filthy  current.  Joseph  Hart,  perhaps 
by  accident,  represents  the  matter  correctly: 

"  Gloomy  garden,  on  thy  beds, 

Washed  by  Kedt<m't  wUert  foul. 
Grow  most  rani  and  hitter  weeds; 
Think  on  thee  my  sinful  souL" 

And  elsewhere: 

"  0,  Eedron,  gloomy  hrool,  how  foul 
Thy  Hiiek,  jMuted  waien  roUr 

If  the  poet  was  acquainted  with  the  historic 
foci  mentioned  by  Dr.  Summers  he  made  a  fine 
use  of  it. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  my  friend's 
originals.  Here  are  the  single  volumes  of  Dod- 
dridge, Montgomery,  Kelly,  Beddome,  Fawcett, 
Medley,  and  many  lesser  lights.  Here  are  the 
three  volumes,  full  calf,  with  a  fancy  frontis- 
piece, quite  gorgeously  engraved,  to  each — ^Lon- 
don,  1780 — of  excellent  Anne  Steele,  called,  by 
an  English  fashion  and  an  American  blunder, 
Mrs.  Steele,  for  the  good  woman's  affections 
were  disappointed  on  earth  at  an  early  age,  and 
she  transferred  them  all  to  heaven.  Here  is 
that  precious  treasure  of  homely  and  experi- 
mental piety,  the  Olney  hymns,  which,  let  over- 
delicate  critics  say  what  they  will,  has  edified 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  will,  with  its 
beloved  and  revered  authors,  be  "had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance."  Good  John  Newton — 
I  love  the  man,  Calvinist  as  he  was,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  simple,  honest,  humble,  liberal, 
genuine,  loving,  and  working  Christian  he  was 
one — says  in  the  Preface  that  the  book  was 
''intended  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  an  intimate  and  endeared  friendship." 
Seldom  have  two  nobler  samples,  in  diverse 
ways,  of  human  character  and  divine  grace 
been  thus  allied  than  Cowper  and  Newton.  I 
lately  found  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
1824--sixteen  years  after  his  death — a  scarce 
piece  of  Newton's,  which  is  so  characteristic,  so 
full  of  quiet  but  deep  humility  and  gratitude, 
and  refers  so  touchingly  to  the  wonderful  mer- 
cies of  Providence  and  grace  displayed  in  his 
earlier  life,  that  I  must  transcribe  it: 

TO  XB8.  EAVKAH  KOBE. 


IT  tm  Bvr.  1. 
Written  In  her  sllram  at  Cowdlp  Oveen,  when  asked  to  ii 
*hte  nsme  pravtona  to  aeelDg  her,  as  wm  the  eaatoat. 
Why  should  you  wish  a  name  like  mine 

Within  your  book  to  stand, 
With  those  who  shone  and  those  who  shine 

As  worthies  of  our  land? 
What  will  the  future  age  haye  gained 
When  my  poor  name  is  seen. 
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From  knowing  I  was  onterUinod 

B7  70a  at  Cowalip  Onen? 
Bather  let  me  record  a  name 

That  shall  adorn  your  page, 
Which,  like  the  san,  ia  itill  the  same, 

And  shines  from  age  to  age : 
Jesus,  who  fonnd  me  when  I  strayed 

In  Afric's  dreary  wild, 
Who  for  my  soul  a  ransom  paid, 

And  made  his  foe  a  child. 
He  tanght  my  wild,  blaspheming  tongue 

To  aim  at  prayer  and  praise, 
To  make  his  graee  my  theme  and  song, 

And  gnided  all  my  ways. 
A  pattern  now  of  Mercy's  power 

Where'er  I  stand  is  seen, 
Snch  as,  I  think,  wae  ne'er  before 

Beheld  at  Cowslip  Green." 

Before  I  stop  I  must  notice  a  singiilar  volume 
eaUed,  "  Sion's  Songs,  or  Hymns,  Composed  for 
the  Use  of  them  that  Love  and  Follow  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Sincerity.  By  John  Ber- 
ridge,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Everton,"  etc.  London, 
1785.  He  was  a  great  man  among  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists;  a  laborious  and  useful  evan- 
g^ist,  with  considerable  talent,  much  wit,  and 
a  queer,  blunt,  rough,  rather  coarse  mind.  If 
my  readers  will  not  be  shocked,  here  are  two 
samples  of  his  poetry: 

*'  Fall  breasts  of  milk  that  can  not  cloy 
He  like  a  nnrse  will  bring, 
And  when  he  draws  the  promise  nigh, 
O,  how  we  snck  and  sing !" 
**  Enry,  source  of  pining  woes, 
From  a  enrsed  parent  rose; 
Satan  first  the  diild  begat. 
Then  imposed  on  Eye  the  brat" 

His  Prefaee  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  litera^ 
ature:  "III  health  some  years  past,  having 
kept  me  from  traveling  or  preaching,  I  took  up 
the  trade  of  hymn-making,  a  handicraft  much 
followed  of  late,  but  a  business  I  was  not  bom 
or  bred  to."  Although  he  had  received  convic- 
tion through  a  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley,  he 
objects  to  his  fonner  collection  that  "  the  bells, 
indeed,  had  been  chiefly  cast  in  a  celebrated 
fbundery,  sad  in  ringing  were  tunable  enough, 
none  more  so,  but  a  clear  Qospel  tone  was  not 
found  in  tbem  all.  Human  wisdom  and  strength, 
perfection  and  merit,  give  Sion's  bells  a  Levit- 
ical  twang,  and  drown  the  mellow  tone  of  the 
Qospel  outright." 

Yet  Berridge  was  not  a  bigot,  though  this 
Isst  looks  like  it.  "  My  heart,  I  think,  is  open 
to  embrace  every  one  of  every  sect  who  truly 
loves  and  follows  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole 
household  of  faith  are  my  brethren,  and  some 
care  has  been  taken  not  to  give  any  of  them  a 
needleas   offense.     In  matters  which  are  not 


fundamental,  let  every  one  see  with  his  own 
eyes  and  judge  for  himself  as  God  enables 
him."  So  in  a  verse  to  whose  spirit  we  can  all 
saj,  Amen  I 

"Bome  fast  by  CtdTin  hold. 
And  some  for  Lather  fight, 
And  eaeh  is  mighty  bold. 

And  seemeth  mighty  risht; 
Well,  though  with  CalviiTl  agree, 
Yet  Christ  is  all  in  all  to  me." 

He  had  a  quaint,  blunt  way  of  saying  things 
that  is  at  least  impressive: 

<*  Man  at  best  is  only  man. 

Floating  np  and  down  through  life; 
Who  would  think  that  Abram  can 
In  a  fright  deny  his  wifef' 

Or,  without  the  help  of  the  historic  illustration, 
and  taken  personally: 

"Well,  at  length  I  plsinly  see 
Every  man  is  vanity.    .    .    . 
Bare  the  plagne  is  in  my  heart. 
Else  I  oonid  not  act  this  pari" 

But  of  Berridge  jam  satii.  I  might  give  a 
hundred  more  examples  of  the  quaint  and 
curious  things  found  under  the  comprehensive 
head  of  sacred  Poesie,  ancient  and  modem, 
from  "the  miserable,  scandalous  doggerel  of 
Hopkins  and  Stemhold" — as  John  Wesley 
severely  called  it — with  which  we  began,  to 
such  sublime  and  touching  commemorations  of 
departed  worth  as  this  from  "  The  Poet's  Orch- 
ard," a  volume  by  a  Welsh  clergyman,  pub- 
lished 1848: 

*' Here  lies  the  body 
Of  Nathan  Shody, 
A  mortal  more  true 
No  one  ever  knew." 

Or,  passing  from  the  bookcase  of  originals 
to  the  other,  which  is  filled  with  collections 
and  works  upon,  or  more  or  less  concerning, 
hymnology,  I  might  introduce— doubtless  to 
better  company  than  it  has  usually  kept — a 
peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  is  ventilated  in 
a  hymn-book  issued  by  the  late  Elder  Knapp, 
Baptist.  The  first  is  in  the  solemn,  impressive, 
awakening  line,  a  hortatory,  or  what  is  called 
comminatory  hymn: 

"Good  morning,  careless  sinner, 
For  yon  I  am  alarmed ; 
Why  are  yon  not  afflicted, 
Or  why  not  dead  and  damned?" 

The  next  is  instructive,  edifying,  and  consola- 
tory.   It  has  a  chorus  to  each  verse: 

"  Jesus  spoke  to  me  so  sweet, 
Saying,  Children,  have  yon  any  meat? 
For  every  body  is  talking  aboat 
This  very  same  Jesns. 
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Although  7on  Me  me  going  along  lo, 
I  have  my  trials  here  below ; 

Yet  everj  body  is  talking  about 

This  Tery  same  Jesos." 

But  we  muBt  shut  up  the  bookoaseB  and 
leave  the  hymn-bookB  to  their  solitude  again. 
You  see  how  vast  the  subject  is,  since  it  can 
thus  move  all  emotions,  and  by  turns  instruct, 
affect,  edify,  and  amuse.  Indeed,  I  know  one 
comprehensive  study;  it  includes  theology, 
didactic,  moral,  and  polemic,  homiletics,  inward 
experience,  biography,  literature,  history,  hu- 
man nature,  all  things  almost  below  and  above, 
and  that  oompreheosive  study  is — hymnology. 


OOLUXBIu 
(BOBN  A.  D.  WK  DDBD  «T.) 


BT   BAVXKL   DK    TIVKB. 


THE  Irish  missionaries  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  centuries  ought  to  be  better 
known.  This  eminent  one,  "  the  apostle  of  the 
western  isles,"  as  he  is  frequently  called,  was 
bom  A.  D.  520,  in  Qarten,  Donegall,  Ireland. 
His  real  name  was  Collum,  but  from  his  dove- 
like appearance  in  infancy  it  was  soon  Latinized 
by  the  learned  into  Columba,  the  dove.  Hav- 
ing embraced  Christianity  when  very  young, 
and  being  constantly  at  church,  or  the  Cielle, 
as  the  Irish  Christians  called  their  place  of 
worship,  he  was  again  sumamed,  in  his  native 
tongue,  OoQum  na  Oielle,  or  ColumbkiU,  the 
dove  of  the  Church,  or  Cielle.  This  innocent 
and  beautiful  soubriquet  was  soon  incorporated 
into  his  name,  and  among  his  own  people  it 
followed  bim  through  life. 

In  his  day  and  after  him  there  was  the  pride 
of  ancestry;  and  he  was  descended  frorn^  the 
Nials,  the  &thers  of  Irish  kings,  and  his  mother, 
Ethena,  was  of  the  house  of  Leinster.  Previous 
to  his  birth  she  dreamed  what  to  herself  and 
others  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  future  history 
and  fame  of  her  son.  She  thought  an  angel 
appeared  to  her,  bringing  in  his  hand  a  vail  of 
wonderful  beauty,  painted  with  divers  and 
lovely  colors,  and  having  presented  it  to  her, 
suddenly  took  it  away,  and  spreading  it  out, 
allowed  it  to  float  off  through  the  air.  On  being 
asked  why  he  did  so,  the  angel  told  her  that  it 
was  by  far  too  valuable  to  be  left  with  her, 
and  then  she  beheld  it  £Eur  away,  and  widely 
expanding  itself  over  the  distant  plains,  forests, 
and  mountains. 

In  early  life  he  was  sent  to  Finnian,  the 
eminent  Bishop  of  Clonard,  in  whose  school  or 
monastery  he  became  noted  for  his  knowledge, 


especially  his  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  love  of  literature  was  not  the  mere  love 
of  letters,  he  loved  them  because  they  revealed 
to  him  the  knowledge  of  his  Savior.  Before  he 
went  abroad  on  his  mission  he  had  traveled  ex- 
tensively at  home,  over  Leinster,  Connaught, 
Meath,  and  many  other  places,  preaching  and 
exhorting  all  classes  immediately  to  repent  and 
believe  in  Christ.  The  Venerable  Bede  thus 
records  concerning  him:  "Before  Columb  came 
into  North  Britain  he  founded  a  noble  monas- 
tery in  Ireland  in  a  place  which,  from  the 
plenty  of  oaks,  in  the  language  of  the  Scots 
[Irish]  was  called  Dairmach — that  is,  the  '  Field 
of  oaks.' "  Archbishop  Usher,  who  has  studied 
the  early  history  of  Ireland  more  thoroughly 
than  perhaps  any  other,  says  that  Columba 
founded  in  Ireland  nearly  one  hundred  schools, 
or  monasteries.  Like  his  prototype,  St.  Pat- 
rick, wherever  he  collected  a  congregation  he 
established  a  school;  with  the  early  Iriah  Chris- 
tians religion  and  learning  were  twin  sisters. 

Passing  over  to  the  Irish  colony  in  Albyn,  or 
North  Britain,  the  chieftains  of  which  were 
mostly  connected  to  his  own  princely  family, 
he  was  for  the  first  time  brought  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Picts,  who  were  then  pagans. 
From  this  moment  he  resolved  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  future  life  to  their  conversion. 
And  for  this  purpose,  about  A.  D.  563,  Columba 
formed  a  missionary  company  of  twelve  persons, 
and  embarked  for  Druid's  Island,  afterward 
called  lona.  Like  most  places  of  celebrity, 
this  island  has  had  many  names;  its  present 
name  is  Gaelic,  and  is  a  mere  contraction  of 
li'Shona,  which  in  Irish  is  said  to  mean,  liter- 
ally, "The  Holy  Island."  After  the  death  of 
Columba,  whose  remains  were  buried  on  it,  it 
became  a  favorite  place  of  interment,  and 
then  took  the  name  of  I-CbUum-Cnlle,  the 
Island  of  Columba's  Sepulcher,  contracted  into 
the  present  Icolmkill. 

After  landing  he  built  his  cabins,  erected  a 
small  church,  appointed  some  of  his  disciples 
to  till  the  soil  for  their  su{^rt,  for  there  were 
no  missionary  societies  in  those  days;  and  then 
he  commenced  his  monastery,  or,  as  it  really 
was  afterward,  his  great  theological  seminary. 
Having  thus  located  himself  in  lona,  with  a 
few  followers  Columba  set  out  on  the  great 
object  of  his  mission,  t43  preach  the  Qospel  to 
the  Picts  and  Highlanders  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Grampian  Range,  where  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer  had  not  yet  been  heard.  At 
first  he  met  with  great  opposition,  but  he 
was  not  to  be  overcome.  At  length,  by  the 
force  of  truth,  aided  by  the  sweetness  of  hia 
spirit,  his  amiability  and  princely  manners  so 
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ooBviiified  the  king  that  h«  not  only  ^nbraeed 
Ghiistutnity,  bnt  immediately  became  very  act- 
ive in  gpreading  it  among  his  people. 

After  this  aehievement,  taking  a  few  mianon- 
ariea  with  him,  he  ext^ded  his  labors  and  ex- 
plorationB  over  the  hills  and  throngh  the  glens 
of  that  wild  and  sparsely-settled  country,  bring- 
ing to  its  barbarous  inhabitants  the  humaniz- 
ing infiuenoee  of  the  €k>8pel.  God  greatly 
blessed  them  in  their  work,  so  that  the  black 
omUxk  bread  and  the  wild  meat  of  the  High- 
landers were  eaten  with  a  relish,  and  even  the 
Winters  of  tiioee  hyperborean  regions  became 
to  them  comparatively  pleasant.  The  zeal  of 
theee  missionaries  seems  to  have  been  equal  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  whose 
eagles  centuries  before  had  been  borne  as  far 
north  as  the  Orcades,  for  soon  after  Columba 
and  hie  companions  set  sail  for  the  Western 
and  Orkney  Islands,  on  the  latter  of  which  they 
established  schools  and  churches. 

On  his  return  to  lona  and  Albyn,  by  his 
superior  knowledge  and  address,  he  greatly  as- 
sisted his  relations,  the  Dalriadio  princes,  in  the 
management  of  the  temporal  and  political  afiairs 
of  their  colony.  The  Anglo-Saxon  princes  also, 
who  were  then  securing  a  footing  in  North 
Britain,  received  his  attention,  and  to  whom  he 
paid  several  visits.  The  labors  of  Ck>lumba  at 
this  period  were  very  extensive.  From  lona 
and  the  Western  Isles  on  the  north  he  traversed 
both  sides  of  the  Qrampian  Range  among  the 
Picts,  then  to  the  Scoto-Irish  colony  in  Argyle* 
shire,  occasionally  to  Ireland,  and  made  several 
visits  to  Northumberland. 

Bnt  in  all  his  travels  he  never  forgot  '^the 
isle  of  his  heart,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  lona. 
This  holy  island  was  the  seat  and  the  center 
of  all  his  operations;  it  was  the  radiating  point 
from  which  went  forth  the  teachings  and  the 
spirit  that  constituted  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  his  power.  Here  was  his  great  mis- 
sionary and  Theological  school,  in  which  at  that 
period  was  taught  and  practiced  perhaps  the 
purest  form  of  Christianity  then  known  through- 
out Europe.  From  the  rude  walls  and  thatched 
roof  of  this  institution  went  forth  during  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  some  of  the 
best  scholars  and  many  of  the  most  devoted 
and  intelligent  Gospel  ministers' of  the  dark 
agea.  For  several  centuries  lona  was  called 
"The  North-Weetem  Star  of  Christendom." 

During  the  last  year  of  Colnmba  his  influence 
was  extensive.  He  was  loved  and  venerated 
not  only  by  his  own  clergy  and  brethren,  but 
by  kings  and  chieftains  in  North  Britain,  as 
well  as  by  those  in  his  native  country.  In  a 
word,  for  some  time  he  was,  and  deservedly  so, 


the  national  saint  of  Albyn,  or  Scotland,  till 
that  honor  was  strangely  conferred  upon  St. 
Andrew,  one  vastly  his  inferior,  both  in  ability 
and  learning,  and  who  had  never  done  for  Scot- 
land, the  country  which  so  honored  him,  even 
a  tithe  of  that  which  Columba  had  done  for  it. 

SIS  DEATH. 

On  reaching  lona,  after  his  last  visit  to  Ire- 
land, he  was  very  feeble.  Having  spent  a  few 
days  in  planning  in  regard  to  the  enlargement 
of  its  buildings,  and  having  written  a  poetic 
efl^sion  concerning  its  origin  and  probable 
celebrity,  he  was  taken  ill.  Finding  himself 
drawing  near  the  close  of  life,  like  Moses  lo 
Fisgah,  he  was  taken  to  a  little  eminence,  from 
which  he  could  see  the  extent  of  the  holy  set- 
tlement. After  musing  a  while  about  all  that 
God  had  done  for  it  and  the  missionaries  who 
had  gone  from  it,  as  his  custom  was  upon 
almost  every  occasion,  he  earnestly  invoked 
God's  blessing  upon  the  institution. 

Reaching  his  Ceille,  or  little  cottage,  and 
having  rested  about  an  hour,  he  resumed  his 
fevorite  and  long-accustomed'  employment  of 
transcribing  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  while 
writing  out  a  part  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
he  became  fetint,  and  said  to  Baithen,  one  of  the 
twelve  who  had  come  with  him  from  Ireland, 
*' You  must  finish  the  rest;"  after  which,  he  lay 
down  on  his  bed  of  stone.  At  midnight,  as  his 
practice  was,  he  arose  to  attend  public  prayers 
in  the  Church,  and  being  led  to  the  altar  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  began  to  pray.  But 
soon  he  was  discovered  to  be  leaning  against 
the  railings,  and  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  The 
brotherhood  now,  with  their  lighted  torches 
gathering  around  him,  began  to  lament  and  to 
crave  his  dying  blessing.  Recovering  for  a 
moment,  he  feebly  opened  his  eyes,  and,  smil- 
ing upon  all  who  were  around  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  raise  his  hand  to  pronounce  the 
blessing,  but  it  immediately  fell.  He  then 
sank  down  in  death,  and  breathed  his  last,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

HIS  OHABACTSB. 

Columba  was  no  ordinary  man;  he  would 
have  been  a  saint  in  any  age  or  country.  In 
person  he  was  said  by  his  early  biographers  to 
have  been  very  comely,  beautiful  even  to  old 
age.  He  was  always  neat  in  his  apparel,  his 
manners  were  princely,  so  from  nature  rather 
than  from  training,  and,  as  his  name  imports, 
his  disposition  was  of  the  most  amiable  kind. 
And,  although  he  slept  upon  a  bed  of  stone, 
and  was  no  doubt  tinctured  with  the  asceticism 
that  was  then  sweeping  over  western  Christen- 
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donii  yet  there  was  nothing  morose  in  him,  he 
was  not  oensoriona  to  those  who  did  not  con- 
form to  his  rules  of  living.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  cheerfal;  that  his  eyes,  always 
beaming  with  a  peculiar  mildness,  were  some- 
times excited  almost  to  hilarity,  and  that  his 
cheeks,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  fasts,  were 
rather  indicative  of  one  who  lived  in  the  lap 
of  luxury. 

Action  was  his  element;  like  John  Wesley, 
he  was  never  unemployed.  When  not  engaged 
in  study,  prayer,  or  abroad  on  duty,  he  was 
always  employed  in  transcribing,  so  as  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  lend  or 
to  give  away.  When  traveling  he  was  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  opportunities  to  do  good.  II 
he  met  a  child  on  the  way  he  gave  it  his  bless- 
ing, if  an  adult,  he  inquired  in  regard  to  his 
soul;  when  he  entered  a  house  he  invoked 
Qod's  blessing  upon  it;  and  sometimes  on  en- 
tering a  bam,  and  seeing  the  precious  grain 
spread  out  on  the  floor,  he  would  ask  all  to 
stop,  while  he  raised  his  hands  to  thank  Qod, 
the  bountiful  giver  of  bread. 

Golumba  was  a  great  peace-maker,  and  often 
settled  matters  of  great  political  importance 
among  princes.  Among  the  rustics  he  acted  as 
a  parent,  a  counselor,  and  a  judge;  once  a  hus- 
band and  wife  came  to  him  on  account  of  /iome 
small  variance,  to  whom  he  replied,  "  Now  you 
must  spend  all  this  day  with  me  in  fasting  and 
prayer."  They  did  so,  and  returned  reconciled 
and  happy.  Once  he  had  cut  a  stick  on  a 
neighbor's  premises,  at  which  the  proprietor 
was  offended;  "Send  the  man,"  said  Oohimba, 
"six  bushels  of  barley."  Finchau  was  over- 
whelmed at  the  remuneration,  and  mortified  at 
his  impetuousness. 

He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  speaking  the 
Irish  and  the  Latin  with  equal  ease,  and  both 
with  great  fluency.  His  voice  was  said  to  have 
been  tender,  tremulous,  musical,  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  His  soul  was  in  his  preach- 
ing, and  was  constantly  manifesting  itself 
through  his  words,  tones,  and  gestures.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  prayer.  If  he  entered  a 
boat,  mounted  a  horse,  administered  medicine, 
parted  with  a  friend,  in  these  and  in  all  other 
affairs  of  life,  he  acknowledged  God  and  in- 
voked his  blessing.  In  the  turmoil  of  business, 
work,  or  traveling,  among  heathens,  or  with 
believers,  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  rule  of 
prayer  three  times  every  day. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  eminent  mis- 
sionary, was  his  great  love  and  veneration  for 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  he  read  them,  studied 
them,  and  improved  every  occasion  to  multiply 


fx>pie8  ci  them;  Odellos  says  that  he  tnn- 
scribed  with  his  own  hand  i^ut  three  hund- 
red portions  of  them.  He  eigoiaed  upon  his 
disciples,  "  Never  to  receive  that  as  authority, 
unless  it  was  supported  by  proof  drawn  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  [prolaha  Sacra  Scrip- 
turm  tetUmoniU.Y*  Hence  Columba  was  no 
Bomaiust. 

He  was»  perhaps,  the  most  successful  mission- 
ary of  the  sixth  century;  he  not  only  traveled 
and  preached  very  extensively  himself  in  other 
countries,  but  being  the  prototype  of  the  Cul- 
dees,  and  the  founder  of  the  great  Mission 
School  in  lona,  he  sent  out  more  and  better 
educated  ministers  to  foreign  countries  than 
any  other,  or  all  the  institutions  of  his  day. 
An  early  writer,  playing  upon  the  meaning  of 
his  name,  observed  that,  "From  the  nest  of 
Columba  the  sacred  doves  took  their  flight  in 
every  direction." 

Finally,  in  the  language  of  a  late  Protestant 
author— Pr.  Lindsay  Alexander's  lona— "Co- 
lumba stands  before  us  as  one  of  the  great 
missionaries  of  ihe  Church.  He  kindled  a  fire 
in  the  northern  regions  that  will  never  go  out; 
and  although  there  might  have  been  opinions 
and  usages  embraced  by  him  which  we  can  not 
accept,  yet  we  can  not  look  back  without  ad- 
miration of  the  man,  whose  doctrine  was  so 
pure,  whose  conduct  was  so  exemplary,  and 
whose  spirit  and  demeanor  were  so  truly  apos- 
toUc;  especially  at  a  time  when  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  was  advancing  then  so  rapidly  to  ma- 
turity."  In  reading  biography,  without  know- 
ing or  intending  it,  one  often  finds  himself  run- 
ning parallels  between  the  life  he  is  reading 
and  that  of  some  other  one.  The  author,  while 
drafting  this  sketch  of  Columba,  has  been  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  spirit,  deportment, 
and  heavenly-mindedness  of  Jean  Guillaume  de 
la  Flechere^  vicar  of  Madely,  England. 


TBUS  &ELIOI0V. 


Tbub  religion  is  twofold.  We  say  irue  re- 
ligion;  for  ftdse  religion,  like  false  reasoning 
and  false  philosophy,  is  one-sided  and  partial 
The  twofold  nature  of  religion  pertains  to  heart 
and  life.  The  heart  it  makes  holy;  the  life, 
blameless.  It  is  faith  and  works.  Not  £uth 
alone,  which  is  Antinomianism,  nor  works  alone^ 
which  is  Pharisaism;  but  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  both.  This  faith  is  the  fira  that  kindles 
his  soul  into  a  blaze;  his  works  are  the  light 
of  that  heavenly  fire.  By  faith  we  are  justified; 
works  prove  the  genuineness  of  our  iiaith,  £ar 
"  faitJi  without  works  is  dead." 
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0.  jurr  B  dark  Bnd  lonely  boor,  bedimmed  witli  teare 

of  Borrow, 
Her  aympBthising  words  bare  cheered  to  brighten  up 

the  morrow ; 
In  hours  of  ntter  loneliness,  when  manlj  hearts  are 

aching, 
Bhe  comes,  a  blessed  spirii-gQide,  to  keep  those  hearts 

from  breaking. 
With  noble,  patriotio  Words   in   days  of  darkness 

spoken. 
She  lifts  his  drooping  spirit  up  by  love's  own  holy 

token. 

0,  iriiat  is  it  man  would  not  dare  with  woman's  words 

of  cheering? 
What  bloody  battles  would  not  share  without  a  thought 

of  fearing. 
So  long  as  her  dear  letters  come  encouraging  and 

blessing, 
And  nobly  bidding  him-  go  on  his  country's  wrongs 

TOdreBsing, 
And  telling  him  of  nightly  prayers  sent  i^  to  Qod 

abore  him. 
That  his  dear  life  might  yet  be  spared  to  bless  the  hearts 

that  loTe  him? 

O,  Boldier  on  the  battle-plain,  a  holy  shield  is  round 

you. 
Bo  long  as  one  true  woman's  heart  in  lore's  dear  band 

hath  bound  you! 
Pure  prayers  to  God,  soft  sighs,  and  tears,  and  heroism 

undying, 
As,  while  the  heari-sobe  choke  her  breast,  to  smile  she 

still  is  trying — 
As  when  the  dearest  arms  on  earth  fold  lovingly 

around  her. 
She  tears  away  the  blessed  rest  and  breaks  the  cord 

that  bound  her. 

O,  bright  old  flag!  0,  fisther-landl  your  women  fight 
your  battles 

As  truly  as  the  men  who  walk  where  the  dark  death- 
boom  rattles. 

The  mother  sends  her  firsi-bom  son,  her  hope,  and 
pride,  and  glory, 

To  save  her  country.  T  is  the  same,  the  same  old 
Spartan  story. 

She  binds  the  bright  sword  to  his  side  the  while  her 
soul  is  quaking. 

And  cheers  her  darling  on  his  way  the  while  her  heart 
is  breaking. 

O.  weary,  weary  is  his  lot  who  lacks  our  loving  letters, 

Our  words  of  cheer  and  sympathy  to  smooth  his  self- 
wrought  fetters! 

What  wonder  that  his  manhood  foils,  his  self-respect  is 
vanished, 

Who  feels  himself  from  all  sweet  ties  and  loving  home- 
thoughts  banished ! 

What  wonder  that  he  sinketh  down  in  utter  degrada- 
tion, 

A  thing  for  all  good  men's  oontempt*-a  drone  upon 
tba  nation ! 


0,  mothers,  sisten,  wives!  send  out  your  words  of  ten 
der  loving, 

Tonr  sympathy  with  all  their  toils  and  sacrifices  prov- 
ing; 

Give  them  to  foel  your  interest  in  every  high  endeavor. 

And  that  as  soldiers  they  are  loved  more  deep,  more 
true  than  ever ; 

That  a  higher,  purer,  holier  love  in  every  heart  is 
burning 

To  welcome  baek  your  soldiers  brave,  and  hallow  their 
returning. 

LIFV8  TJIOBBTAIHTr. 


BT   BlLBir   0.    BOWABTH. 


Kb  builds  too  bw  who  builds  beneath  the  sky, 

Well  hath  the  poet  said; 
To-day  a  man  is  crowned  with  honors  high, 

To-morrow  he  is  dead. 

For  love  fond  bosoms  crave. 

The  bard  aspires  to  win  a  deathless  name, 
Tet  loveless  goes  the  lover  to  his  grave, 

The  bard  without  his  fame. 
A  cherub  fond  and  warm 

A  mother  held,  nor  thought  of  death's  alarms ; 
One  moment,  and  a  crushed  and  lifeless  form 

Was  folded  in  her  arms. 

He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  sky, 

Wen  hath  the  poet  said; 
That  mother  thought  her  darling  could  not  di^~ 

One  moment  she  wsa  dead. 

We  with  the  rising  sun 

Start  forward  in  the  race  with  eager  leap, 
Yet  ere  the  day  is  done 

We  by  the  wayside  lay  us  down  to  sleep. 

He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  sky. 

Well  hath  the  poet  said ; 
To-day  a  man  is  crowned  with  honors  high. 

To-morrow  he  is  dead. 


WEEV  SHALL  PEAOE  BETUU7 


BT   BBV.    B.   B.    KATTA. 


Whbit,  as  the  iris'  purple  glow 

Illumes  the  tempest's  rifted  shroud, 
Shall  peace  with  grateful  promise-bow 

Be^an  the  lessening  battle-oloud? 
0,  haste  thou  mercy-angel,  bring 

An  olive-bough  from  Paradise, 
And  with  thy  snowy  spirit-wing 

Remove  the  drops  from  sorrow's  eyes 
But  there  are  tears  that  still  will  flow, 

Though  oft  and  gently  wiped  away, 
For  those  who  dared  the  traitor's  blow 

And  perished  in  the  battle  fray. 

0,  Thou  who  seest  with  pitying  eye 
The  anguish  of  the  troubled  breast, 

A  Gilead  balm  of  love  apply, 
And  give  the  weary  mourners  rest 
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nmnmnrAiiTT  aid  vatiovilitt. 


BT  JOHX  soosia. 


r*  has  often  been  asserted  that  there  are  not 
two  leaves  which  are  exactly  alike;  so  it  is 
with  man.  Each  human  being  represents  a 
distinct  individuality,  and  there  are  as  many 
different  individualities  as  there  are  inhabitants 
of  our  globe.  Nations  are  composed  of  indi- 
viduals, and  there  may  be  certain  qualities 
which  individuals  of  the  same  nation  possess 
in  common;  but  the  differences  between  men 
as  individuals  are  far  greater  than  those  be- 
tween nations.  Even  among  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  large  numbers  are  found  that  either 
can  not  understand  or  do  not  wish  to  under- 
stand that  individuality  should  be  a  primary 
consideration  and  nationality  a  secondary  one. 

We  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  men  according  to  their  individuality, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes national  differences.  If  we  reflect  upon 
individuality  and  nationality  in  their  relation 
to  each  other  we  shall  find  that  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  mankind  relate  to  individuals  and 
not  to  nations,  that  individuality  lies  at  the 
basis,  and  that  nationality  is  but  the  super- 
structure. 

Every  man  has  certain  characteristics  as  an 
individual  which  serve  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  millions  of  his  fellow-beings;  and  these 
peculiarities  and  idio83mcra8ie8  are  made  mani- 
fest by  his  inclinations,  opinions,  features,  voice, 
gait,  and  motions.  Individuality  originates 
from  dispositions  which  are  innate,  from  pecul- 
iar mental  and  physical  structure,  and  is  devel- 
oped by  surrounding  circumstances.  There  are 
no  human  inclinations  which  belong  exclusively 
to  any  particular  nationality.  Music,  as  cultiva- 
ted among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
their  descendants,  is  common  property,  and  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  there  are  more  individuals 
among  Italians  and  Qermans  who  cultivate 
music  than  among  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
But  music  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic 
feature  of  German  or  Italian  nationality.  Were 
Shakspeare  and  Goethe  great  writers  because 
the  former  was  an  Englishman  and  the  latter  a 
German?  Not  by  any  means;  they  were  emi- 
nent writers  because  they  were  great  men. 
Shakspeare  might  as  well  have  been  bom  in 
Prance  and  Goethe  in  Italy. 

The  same  code  of  morals  is  recognized  by  aU 
civilized  nations;  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to 
speak  of  French,  English,  American,  or  German 
honesty;  there  is  but  one  kind  of  honesty,  and 
that  belongs  to  mankind. 


In  our  age  of  railroads,  steainboats,  and  tele- 
graphs manners  become  more  and  more  aanmi- 
lated.  The  relations  between  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  their  descendants  have, 
for  the  last  centuries,  been  so  extended  titat 
national  traits  as  to  manners  are  becoming 
more  and  more  obliterated.  Customs  and  man- 
ners in  refined  society  are  the  same  in  London 
and  Paris,  St.  Petersburg  and  Madrid,  Naples 
and  Berlin,  Stockholm  and  Amsterdam,  Brus- 
sels and  New  Orleans,  Vienna  and  New  York, 

Nationality  expresses  itself  the  strongest  in 
language  and  features.  If  civilized  nations  had 
a  common  language  the  chief  characteristic  of 
nationality  would  cease,  and  the  countenance 
would  then  be  the  principal  distinction.  Take 
away  national  distinctions  as  expressed  in  lan- 
guage and  features,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  tell  the  native  country  of  an  indi- 
vidual belonging  to  any  of  the  modem  Ekiro- 
pean  nations.  The  human  voioe.is  the  same 
with  all  the  nations;  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  gait  Passions  and  vices  are  the  same  aU 
over  the  entire  globe;  manners  and  opinions 
may  more  easily  form  a  national  character,  and 
singularities  may,  to  some  extent,  be  peculiar 
to  many  nations.  A  nation  is  a  number  of 
people  united  either  by  the  same  origin  or  by 
the  strong  hand  of  a  conqueror,  possessing 
common  historical  recollections,  the  same  laws, 
and  very  often  the  same  religion,  and  firiend- 
ship,  affinity  and  social  intercourse  will  bind 
them  together  as  a  whole.  The  origin  of  a 
nation  alone  does  not  sufficiently  establish  a 
national  character.  A  man  may  emigrate  to  a 
foreign  country,  and  by  so  doing  he  may  adopt 
to  some  extent  another  language;  he  may  live 
under  laws  at  variance  with  those  of  his  native 
land,  and,  in  course  of  time,  become  familiar 
with  the  historical,  geographical,  financial,  and 
other  relations  of  his  adopted  country;  he  may 
even  form  ties  of  friendship,  but  his  individu- 
ality, being  for  deeper  rooted  than  his  nation- 
ality, will  not  change.  Will  a  man  change  his 
inclinations,  voice,  and  gait  because  he  changes 
his  domicile?  Will  a  certain  dress  change  a 
man's  character?  The  handwriting  of  a  person 
may  betray  his  nationality,  but  if  his  hand- 
writing be  legible  at  all  a  peculiarity  of  this 
kind  is  of  little  importance. 

Occupation  generally  impresses  a  stamp  on 
individuals  by  which  a  man  of  observation  can 
easily  detect  to  what  class  of  society  they 
belong.  Views  and  manners  which  we  adopt 
in  consequence  of  a  certain  occupation  create 
differences  between  men  which  are,  in  most 
cases,  more  marked  than  national  distinctions, 
setting  aside  language  and  features.    But  what 
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is  langOAge  otherwise  tiian  a  mere  form  of  ex- 
pressing the  thought?  When  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  individuals  whose  nationality  differs 
from  our  own,  if  the  difference  of  language  pre- 
sents no  obstacle,  we  find  the  same  mode  of 
thinking,  the  same  human  passions,  inclinations, 
and  views  which  we  find  among  men  in  general. 
Political  institutions  and  historical  recollections 
may  give  a  certain  bias  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  they  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
distinctions  between  nations  very  marked.  In 
relation  to  certain  occupations  the  views  of  the 
corresponding  classes  are  the  same  among  differ- 
ent nations;  certain  classes  among  all  civilized 
nations  have  peculiar  manners,  and  even  a  dis- 
tinct mode  of  speaking  in  common.  National 
differences  with  regard  to  various  customs  and 
habits  are  ihe  strongest  developed  among  the 
so-called  laboring  classes;  namely,  mechanics, 
fEurmers,  working-men,  and  seamen. 

Upon  comparing  nations  with  each  other  it 
is  more  difficult  to  find  distinctions  than  simi- 
larities. Those  who  pretend  to  find  national 
distinctions  aside  from  the  mother  tongue  and 
features  usually  express  themselves  in  vague 
and  general  remarks.  Exaggerations  in  this 
respect  are  very  frequent.  Peculiarities  which 
are  tolerably  prevalent  among  a  people  are  by 
no  means  applicable  to  each  individual  member. 
Several  German  philosophers  have  written  in 
an  obscure  and  mystic  manner  on  transcendental 
and  metaphysical  ideas;  does  it  follow  from 
that  that  every  German  is  of  a  philosophical 
torn  of  mind?  Love  of  money  is  prevalent 
among  Americans,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assert  that  every  American  is  fond  of  making 
money.  Levity  may  be  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  national  character  of  the  French  people, 
bat  there  are  a  great  many  Frenchmen  who 
are  exceedingly  grave. 

Hence  the  false  conclusions  which  many  peo- 
ple, and  even  those  who  consider  themselves 
enlightened,  arrive  at  in  their  judgment  about 
foreign  nations.  Many  people  generalize  too 
much,  and  do  not  discriminate  sufficiently. 
Brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  differ  exceed- 
ingly from  each  other  in  their  inclinations, 
views,  and  manners,  and  if  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  those  who  are  members 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  the  same  father 
and  mother,  how  can  general  rules  be  laid 
down  in  regard  to  whole  nations?  People  are 
very  apt  to  draw  conclusions  from  single  observ- 
ations, but  a  close  investigation  often  shows 
that  peculiarities  often  only  relate  to  certain 
classes  of  society  or  to  certain  circumstances. 
Works  of  travelers  who  have  attempted  to 
describe  foreign  countries  are  full  of  errors.    A 


traveler  in  Fraaoe,  whose  hat  was  blown  off  at 
Avignon,  related  in  his  traveling  sketches  that 
heavy  winds  were  prevalent  in  that  region. 
The  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  other  nations  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense.  Europeans  who,  after 
a  short  sojourn  in  America,  happened  to  get  on 
an  accommodation  train,  have  reported  in  news- 
papers as  well  as  in  books  that  it  was  custom- 
ary in  America  that  the  railway  trains  should 
stop  whenever  it  was  desired. 

We  ought  to  love  the  country  of  our  birth, 
but  national  pride,  if  we  take  the  term  in  its 
strict  sense,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  no  merit  of 
ours  to  be  bom  in  a  certain  locality.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  the  idea  of  nationality  is  a 
child  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  even  at 
that  time  this  idea  appeared  preposterous  to  a 
great  many.  Napoleon  only  recognized  two 
nations,  the  Oriental  and  the  Occidental,  for  the 
reason  that  there  exists  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  customs  and  habitsi 
which  difference  has  its  chief  origin  in  diversity 
of  religion  and  climate.  Barbarous  tribes,  like 
nomadic  Mongols  and  Tartars,  African  negroes, 
American  Indians,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  called 
nations. 

We  are  very  far  from  being  apostles  of  cos- 
mopolitanism. The  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  is 
a  sickly  one,  because  it  is  void  of  common- 
sense,  and  it  is  one  of  those  vague  ideas  which 
can  not  well  be  defined.  We  can 't  love  the 
whole  world:  we  can  only  be  bom  in  one  place, 
and  can  only  have  an  attachment  to  one  coun- 
try, or  to  two  at  the  most.  And  we  further 
assert  that  we  can  not  love  nations,  we  can 
only  love  individuals.  If  a  man  says,  as  it  is 
often  the  case,  that  he  loved  a  certain  nation, 
his  loving  feelings  ought  to  include  all  the  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary.  The  idea  of  hating 
a  whole  nation  is  just  as  preposterous.  It  is 
high  time  in  our  present  era  that  the  vague 
and  confused  ideas  in  relation  to  nationality 
should  be  dispelled. 


FBOFES  ESTIMATE  OF  THIH08. 


To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  real 
use  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  a  rational  being. 
There  are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce 
to  happiness,  and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be 
ardently  desired.  He  that  looks  upon  the 
business  and  bustle  of  the  world  with  the 
philosophy  with  which  Socrates  surveyed  the 
fair  at  Athens  will  turn  away  at  last  with  his 
exclamation — "How  many  things  are  here 
which  I  do  not  wantl" 
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THB  FQAXUrB  BELBASB. 


BT    WKILBT   ITSSTCH. 


Thb  rade  Winter  blasts  were  sweeping 
Toward  the  Arctics,  bleak  and  bare, 

Where  the  snow-mist  sparkles  gem-like. 
And  floats  on  the  morning  air; 

The  donds,  so  leaden  and  chilly, 
Had  vanished  long  days  before, 

And  the  icy  brooks  relenting. 
Went  kissing  the  grass-fringed  shore; 

The  trees  that  bowed  'neath  the  tempest, 

O'ersweeping  forest  and  plain, 
Felt  the  Spring's  warm  breath,  and  hastened 

To  deck  with  em'rald  again ; 

The  birds  which  caroled  so  sweetly 
'Mid  groves  of  orange  and  lime, 

Came  home  to  warble  their  joy-songs 
O'er  the  blooming,  glad  Spring-time; 

The  anemone  and  Hay-flower 
Grew  np  in  their  hannts  of  old, 

And  the  miskodeed*  looked  upward 
For  its  crown  of  the  snn's  bright  gold. 

Like  the  bliss  of  a  doting  mother 

O'er  her  long-lost  darling  boy. 
Seemed  that  of  the  donds  which  glistened 

The  earth  with  their  tears  of  joy. 

Yet  not  the  streamlet's  bright  flowing, 
Nor  clouds  with  their  amber  hue. 

Nor  trees  with  their  em'rald  vestore, 
Nor  the  grass  all  gemmed  with  dew. 

Nor  the  song-birds'  lithesome  mnsic, 

Nor  flowers  of  fairest  glow, 
Conld  entice  that  saint  to  linger 

With  the  friends  he  loved  below; 

For  the  Savior  had  assured  him 

Ofttimes  in  his  holy  Word, 
Of  a  home  and  throne  of  glory 

With  all  who  his  name  adored. 

And  thus,  while  grief-tears  were  falling, 
There  burst  on  his  raptured  sight 

That  home  where  joy  is  eternal, 
And  that  glory-throne  so  bright. 

And  the  jasper  walls  lay  glitt'ring, 

And  the  land  sublimely  fair, 
While  the  Eden  zephyrs  floated, 

And  toyed  with  the  old  man's  hair. 

And  down  through  the  gateways  sweeping 

On  wings  of  heavenly  white, 
Came  angelic  bands  to  welcome 

The  saint  to  his  home  of  light. 

0,  eager  he  longed  that  escort 
To  join  on  the  "  shining  shore," 


*The  Indian  name  for  the  olaftonta,  or  Spring-beauty.  It 
Is  laid  that  thii  flower  was  left  behind  when  mighty  Peboan, 
the  Winter,  was  melted  by  the  breath  of  Spring. 


WhoM  haxp-notea  so  swelUd  with  triim^ 
He  heard  not  J<»^an's  wild  roar. 

Then  through  that  Jordan  so  drenry 

He  joyfdUy  took  his  way ; 
Bat  the  teraphs  came  and  bore  him 

Safe  o'er  to  the  realms  of  day. 

Then  with  that  guardian  convoy, 
With  his  new-fledged  wings  unfarled. 

While  trumpet  and  harp  were  sonnding. 
Ha  roee  to  the  heavenly  world. 

And  in  that  beautiful  dty. 
Not  fashioned  by  mortal  hands, 

Arrayed  in  garments  oelestial, 
That  sainted  old  pilgrim  stands. 

And  often,  perhaps,  he  thinketh 
Of  the  dear  ones  loved  before. 

And  joyfiEilly  waits  to  greet  them 
Where  they  bid  jarewtU  no  more. 

And  if  they  be  true  and  faithful 
To  Christ— the  first  and  the  last— 

They  shall  meet  that  saint  up  yonder 
When  the  life-cares  all  are  past. 


OUBBABTLOVR 


BT    AllllXS   M.    BBACn. 


Two  brown  eyes  of  baby  wonder, 
Soft  and  silken  lashes  under. 
Just  the  color  of  the  tresses 
That  around  his  forehead  presses, 
And  a  mouth  whose  pleasant  smiling 
All  our  sorrow  is  beguiUng. 

In  his  little  crib-bed  lying. 
All  our  motions  closely  eyeing. 
Hoping  we  may  come  and  take  him, 
To  caress,  and  kiss,  and  shake  him, 
See  his  pretty  brown  eyes  glisten, 
To  his  nameless  language  listen. 

Still  amid  this  new  sweet  gladness 
Of  our  hearts,  there  comes  a  sadness 
In  the  thought  that  many  a  sorrow 
D^wneth  for  him  with  the  morrow. 
And  we  name  him  in  our  praying 
Ever  now  hereafter,  saying. 

Father,  to  thy  bosom  fold  him. 
From  the  wrong  and  darkness  shield  him ; 
Through  the  sinless  childhood  years, 
Keep  his  dear  brown  eyes  from  tears ; 
And  when  grow  the  shadows  longer. 
And  the  young  will  prouder,  stronger, 

0,  to  duty's  deeper  lesson 

Tune  his  spirit  ear  to  listen; 

Give  him  earnest,  strong  endeavor, 

Yielding  to  the  darkness  %eoer; 

Turn  his  heart  from  earth  to  heaven — 

To  thy  name  the  praise  be  given. 
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Thb  SunuiMi  iMFOiTAvos  or  MOBAL  PrEITT.— 
"Jhii  th€n  tt  the  meuage  which  toe  hoot  heard  of  Aim, 
and  declare  unto  yon,  that  Ood  ii  Uyht,  and  in  him  it  no 
darkneet  ataU.  If  we  tay  that  toe  have  JeUowehip  with 
him,  and  wall  in  darknett,  we  He"  etc.    1  John  i,  &-7. 

Th«  oontezt  saggests : 

L  l%ai  Chrittiamtjf  it  bated  vpon  the  palpable  Jaett 
m  the  hutory  of  an  extraor^&narf  perton.  The  person 
is  here  said  to  be  "  from  the  beginning  " — "  which  was 
with  the  Father;"  is  called  "the  Word  of  life,"  **  Eter- 
nal Ills."  And  these  facts,  connected  with  this  person- 
age, John  says,  "  We  have  seen  with  onr  eyes/'  etc. 

2.  Thai  thete  palpable  facte  were  ohterved  hy  eompe- 
tent  wiineetea,  who  have  tranemitted  them  tout  for  moral 
endt.  The  apostles  were  intellectually  and  morally 
competent  The  facts  were  to  promote  "fellowship" 
with  God,  "joy,"  moral  parity.  This  last  comprehends 
all,  and  this  is  the  subject  before  as — the  supreme  im- 
portance of  moral  parity. 

I.  MOKAL  PUBITT  IS  THB  B88BS0B  OV  THE  DiVIBfe 

CEABACTBB.  "  God  is  light"  Light  is  mysterious  in 
its  essence;  science  has  speculated  whether  it  belongs 
to  matter  or  mind.  "  Who,  by  searching,  can  find  out 
Ood?"  Light  is  repealing  in  its  power;  through  it  we 
see  all  things.  The  uniTerse  can  only  be  rightly  seen 
through  God.  Light  is  felicitating;  the  animal  crea- 
tion feels  it  He  is  the  one  "  blessed  "  God.  Xdght  is 
pure,  and  in  this  sense  God  is  called  light 

There  are  three  things  which  distinguish  God's  holi- 
ness from  that  of  any  creature : 

I,  Hie  ahtohUefy  perfect  Kot  only  has  He  neyer 
thought  an  erroneous  thought,  felt  a  wrong  emotion, 
performed  a  wrong  act,  but  he  nerer  can.  He  is  in- 
finitely aboTe  it  There  is  no  power  in  the  uniTerse 
that  can  tempt  him.  In  him  there  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  His  holiness  is  the  glory  of  his  being,  the  splen- 
dor of  his  perfections,  the  stability  and  miyesty  of  his 
tlirona  He  charges  the  an9Bls  with  foUy,  etc  "  He  is 
glorious  in  holiness." 

1,  II  it  eUmaUy  independent.  The  holiness  of  all 
ereatnrea  It  derived  from  without  uid  depends  greatly 
upon  the  inflnenoes  and  aids  of  other  beingji.  But 
God's  holiness  is  uncreated.  He  was  as  holy  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  solitude  of  eternity— when  there  was  no 
being  in  immensity  but  himself  as  he  is  now.  He 
dwells  "  in  the  high  and  holy  plaoe."  The  holiness  of 
creatures  is  susceptible  of  change. 

^.  ItiMwninertaay  feU.  When  is  it  not  felt?  It  is 
felt  in  hearen.  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  iJ- 
mi^ty/'  is  one  of  the  anthems  that  resoand  through 
the  upper  world.  It  is  felt  in  hell.  AU  guilty  con- 
•eie&oss  feel  its  burning  flash.    It  is  the  consuming  fire. 


It  is  felt  on  earth.  The  compunctions  of  eonsoienoe, 
the  impressions  of  CalTary,  the  striTings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  judgments  of  Providenoe,  make  us  sensible  of  it 

II.  That  mobal  pubitt  is  thb  oohditiov  ov  vxl- 
LOWSHIP  WITH  God.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellow* 
ship  with  him,"  etc.    Three  things  are  implied  here: 

1.  ThatfeOawthipwithOoditapotnhlttkmg,  John 
assumes  this  as  sometiiing  that  need  scarcely  be  argued. 
Fellowship  with  man  is  intercourse,  and  fellowship  with 
God  is  the  same.  It  is  the  intercourse  of  mind— a 
reciprocal  giving  and  receiving.  God  giving  benevo- 
lenUy,  and  man  receiving  gratefully  and  reverently. 
Two  thoughts  show  its  possibility.  (1.)  That  the  fd- 
lowship  of  a  moral  being  with  its  Creator  is  antece- 
dently probable.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  intelligent 
spirits;  and  is  it  not  probable  that  the  father  and  the 
child  should  have  interoourse  with  each  other?  (2.) 
Man  is  in  possession  of  means  suited  to  this  end.  If 
it  be  said  that  God  is  invisible— that  we  can  not  oom- 
mune  with  him;  we  may  reply  by  saying,  that  man  is 
invisible,  and  we  do  commune  with  him.  The  spirit 
with  which  we  commune  in  man  we  see  not  How  do 
we  commune  with  man  ?  Through  hit  workt.  A  ma- 
chine will  put  us  into  a  kind  of  fellowship  with  the 
machinist,  a  picture  with  the  painter,  a  building  with 
the  architect.  Through  hit  wordt.  Words  are  chan- 
nels through  which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men 
are  interchanged,  and  souls  flow  and  reflow  into  each 
other.  Through  memoriaU.  We  have  something  in 
our  possession  which  belonged  to  another;  given  per- 
haps to  us  as  a  keepsake.  That  thing,  however  trifling, 
will  bring  our  spirits  into  fellowship  with  the  Giver. 
We  have  all  these  things  to  aid  us  in  communion  with 
God.  We  have  hi*  workt.  17ature  is  a  building — a 
machine,  a  painting;  and  how  suited  is  it  to  bring  us 
into  communion  with  the  architect,  machinist,  and  art- 
ist I  We  have  hit  Word.  It  is  of  course  written,  not 
oral;  but  not  the  less  helpful  to  communion  on  this 
account  Do  we  not  commune  with  friends  through 
letters?  God's  letter  has  the  advantage  of  every  other 
in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expression  of  an 
unchangeable  mind.  A  letter  written  by  a  friend 
twelve  months  ago  may  not  be  the  expression  of  his 
mind  to-day — ^man  changes.  But  the  Bible  is  the  same. 
We  Aove  hit  memoriaU.  The  Lord's  Sapper.  And  in 
oonneotioA  with  all  these,  we  have  his  Spirit  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  minds  can  act  directly  on 
each  other;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  philos 
ophy,  consciousness,  and  the  Bible,  that  the  Divine 
Mind  does  act  directly  on  the  human.    It  is  implied — 

2.  That  feUawtkip  with  Ood  w  a  detnrabU  eAtti^. 
John  assumes  this.    Nothing  is  more  desirable  for  a 
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man  than  this.  It  is  the  nseessary  condition  of  all 
trna  growth,  dignity,  and  blessedness.  It  is  im- 
plied— 

8.  That  thi$  feliowihip  wU  ever  he  eharaeUriMed  6y  a 
hofy  life,  "  If  we  say  that  we  haye  fellowship,"  etc 
Purity  is  the  condition  of  fellowship.  Before  a  man 
can  commnne  with  Qod  he  must  realise  his  presence, 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  be  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  him — a  sympathy  of  disposition,  riew,  and  aim. 
Let  no  man,  then,  say  that  he  has  fellowship  with  Ood, 
while  he  lives  in  sin.  The  poetic  deist  may  say  he  has 
fellowship  with  God  through  the  grand  in  nature;  bnt 
if  he  walk  in  darkness — if  he  sin.  he  lies. 

III.  That  moeal  pubitt  is  thb  bbd  of  Cheut's 
MB]>iATiOH.  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  etc  By 
"blood"  is  not  meant  literal  blood.  Sometimes  it  is 
spoken  of  as  if  the  word  really  meant  this.  It  means 
sacrt/SMd  life.  Blood  was  regarded  as  the  principle  of 
life;  and  Christ  gave  his  life  for  sinners.  So  that  we 
are  said  to  be  redeemed  by  his  blood,  saved  by  his 
blood,  Meansed  by  his  blood.  The  doctrine  is,  tMat 
Chriet  eaerifieed  hie  life  to  make%»pwre. 

His  sacrificed  life  presented  an  all-sufficient  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  the  most  abhorrent  views  of  evil  and 
attractive  views  of  holiness;  and  the  most  potent  mo- 
tives to  avoid  the  one  and  to  pnrsne  the  other.  Thus 
it  cleanses  from  aU  sin.  The  law  of  Koees  provided 
no  atonement  for  certain  sins,  such  as  adultei^,  idola- 
try, murder,  etc  -But  the  work  of  Christ  deanseth 
from  aUtm, 

Behold,  then,  the  supreme  importaaoe  of  moral  pu- 
rity. It  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine  character;  it  is 
the  condition  of  divine  fellowship;  it  is  the  end  of 
mediation. 

A  Vaiv  Babblbe  Rbbuxbd.— "TV  Umgue  u  a  Ut- 
tU  inemher,  and  booiteth  great  thijigt."    Jamet  m,  5. 

Mr.  Carter,  an  eminent  minister,  being  invited  to 
dine,  together  with  several  other  ministers,  at  the  house 
of  a  respectable  magistrate  at  Ipswich,  a  very  vain 
person  who  sat  at  table  boasted  that  he  would  dispute 
with  any  gentleman  present,  on  any  question  that 
should  be  proposed,  either  in  divinity  or  philosophy. 
A  profound  silence  ensued,  till  Mr.  Carter  addressed 
him  in  these  words:  "I  will  go  no  further  than  my 
trencher  to  pussle  you.  Here  is  a  sole ;  now  tell  me  the 
reason  why  this  fish,  which  hath  always  lived  in  salt 
water,  should  come  out  fresh  ?"  As  the  bold  challenger 
did  not  so  much  as  attempt  any  answer,  the  scorn  and 
laughter  of  the  company  were  presently  turned  on  him. 

Dbawibo  Nioh  to  God.— "2>raw  nigh  to  Ood,  and 
he  wiU  draw  nigh  to  you."    James  tv.  8. 

"  I  would  not,"  sajrs  Mrs.  Berry  in  her  Diary,  "  be 
hired  out  of  my  closet  for  a  thousand  worlds.  I  never 
enjoy  such  hours  of  pleasure,  and  such  free  and  entire 
communion  with  God  as  I  have  here;  aiid  I  wonder 
that  any  can  live  prayerless,  and  deprive  themselves 
of  the  greatest  privilege  allowed  to  them." 

Bb  Clothbd  with  Humtlitt.— ^*3s  dothed  with 
JUmiiKfy;  for  Ood  reeitteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace 
tothehumbU."    1  Peter  9,5. 

Augustine  being  asked.  Which  is  ih»  first  step  to 
heaven?  replied.  "Humility."  And  which  is  the  sec- 
ond step?  said  the  inquirer;  to  which  the  man  of  God 


answered,  "  Humility."  And  which  is  the  third  step 
to  heaven?  He  again  replied,  " Humility."  It  is  one 
of  those  modest  and  retired  graces  which  best  suits  a 
state  of  dependence  and  obligation. 

Ephbtos;  OB,  tbb  Cabdlbbtiox  Bbxotxd  out  of 
ITS  Placb.— "/  will  eosM  unto  thee  gmellf,  and  will 
remove  thy  eandleetiel  out  of  hie  place,  exc^t  tkou  re- 
pent:'   Rev.  tt,  5. 

A  late  missionary  traveler,  in  speaking  of  Ephesus, 
says,  "  The  candlestick  is  out  of  its  place.  How  doth 
the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people!  The  site 
of  this  once  lamous  city  is  now  covered  with  grass  or 
grain.  The  church  of  St  John  stands  deeerted  and  in 
ruins,  having  been  occupied  as  a  mosque,  after  the 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohaaunedana.  In 
this  church  are  some  immensely  large  pillars  of  granite, 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Diana; 
having  served  successively  as  a  pagan,  a  Chrisiiaa,  and 
a  Mohammedan  place  of  worship.  No  human  being 
now  lives  in  Ephesus;  a  lew  miserable  Turkish  hnts 
are  alone  seen  in  this  desolate  spot  The  streets  axe 
obscured  and  overgrown;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  erows 
seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  The  call  of  the  partridge 
b  heard  in  the  area  of  the  theater  and  the  stadium 
The  pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remem- 
bered; and  Christianity,  which  was  planted  and  nnrsed 
by  the  apostles,  no  longer  lingers  in  this  once  favored 
church." 

Ybbtueibo  upov  Chbut.— "7%u  epale  he,  signify- 
ing hy  what  death  he  should  glorify  Ood."    John  xxi,  19. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  was  for  many  years  tutor  in 
the  college  at  Hozton,  and  while  he  stood  very  low  in 
his  own  esteem,  he  ranked  high  in  that  of  others. 
After  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  Christ,  he  ap- 
proached his  end  with  holy  joy.  He  spoke  with  dis- 
approbation of  a  phrase  oftsn  used  by  some  good  peo- 
ple, •*  venturing  on  Christ"  "  When  I  consider,"  said 
he.  "  the  infinite  dignity  and  all-sufficiency  of  Christ,  I 
am  ashamed  to  talk  of  venturing  on  him.  0,  had  I 
ten  thousand  souls,  I  would,  at  tUs  moment,  cast  them 
all  into  his  hands  with  the  utmost  confidence  I"  A  few 
hours  before  his  dissolution,  he  addressed  hims^  to 
the  last  enemy  in  a  strain  like  that  of  the  apostle, 
when  he  exclaimed,  "0  Death!  where  is  thy  sting?" 
Displaying  his  characteristic  fervor,  as  though  he  saw 
the  tyrant  approaching^  he  said, "  What  art  thou?  I  am 
not  afraid  of  thee.  Thou  art  a  vanquished  enemy 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross." 

Jot  IV  Jbbus  Cbbibt. — **Jt^oiee,  inasmuch  cu  ye  are 
partakers  of  Chrises  sufferings:  that  when  his  glory 
shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy.*' 
1  Feter  tv,  18. 

This  joy  is  better  felt  than  told.  Peter  calls  it  "joy 
unspeakable."  Often  there  is  grief  in  the  human  heart 
that  lies  too  deep  for  words;  but  here  is  joy  that  can 
not  be  expressed.  To  explain  what  is  unspeakable  is 
impossible.  Like  water  filling  the  depth  of  its  rocky 
bed,  or  the  capacious  arch  of  its  ice  cavern,  and  gush- 
ing forth  with  fullness,  freriinees,  and  brilfianoe  that 
defy  description,  joy  in  Jesns  Christ  abounds  within  ns, 
and  reveals  itself,  in  obeerfnl  looks  and  happy  excite- 
ment, with  sweetness,  plenitude,  and  glory,  which  lan- 
guage can  not  deecribe. 
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Ajr  AvciBVT  Road.— There  is  in  East  Northport, 
Kaine,  on  the  fann  of  a  Mr.  Priest,  a  mineral  spring 
of  chalybeate  water.  I  do  not  know  that  its  rirtnes 
V  mach  tested  bj  people  of  the  present  age,  hot  that 
it  was  in  other  times  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
great  resort  there  is  evidence.  Beginning  at  the 
spring  and  ronning  doe  east  is  ''  ftn  highway  cast  np." 
A  road  straight  as  an  arrow,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  and  abont  twenty  feet  wide,  is  traceable  for 
between  one  and  two  miles.  It  reaches  across  a  farm, 
is  lost  in  a  morass,  appears  again  jost  beyond  the 
swamp,  ascends  a  ridge  of  land  into  the  woods,  goes 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  wood  into  a  field,  and  is 
finally  lost  in  wet  lands,  where  the  frost  and  other 
causes  have  destroyed  it  The  earth  with  which  Ihis 
remarkable  road  is  formed  could  not  have  been 
taken  from  the  neighborhood,  as  it  is  fall  of  yellow 
mad,  of  which  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  qoite  desti- 
tute. Sixty  years  ago  this  road  was  covered  by  a 
large  old  growth  of  trees,  which  proves  the  work  to 
have  been  a  very  ancient  one.  Whose  were  the  hands 
that  fashioned  it?  Not  the  red  man's  certainly;  they 
never  were  so  indnstrioos.  We  live  amid  mysterions 
relies  of  the  past,  ignorant  of  how  to  understand  thenL 
The  ooarse  of  this  old  road  lies  directly  to  Penobsoot 
Bay.  Perhaps  in  remote  ag^  people  came  in  strange 
ships  to  the  coast  of  Maine  and  traveled  the  highway 
to  the  health-giving  waters.  What  sort  of  hotels  did 
they  have  at  the  spring?  It  is  too  cold  a  region  to  be 
eomfortable  in  mere  tents.  Above  all,  what  sort  of 
people  were  they  that  drank  at  the  spring?  Ah,  there 
was  no  power  in  the  draught  to  confer  immortality,  or 
even  to  enable  those  who  drank  to  leave  behind  them 
the  story  of  their  life.  This  road,  almost  unknown, 
Invites  the  notice  of  geologists  and  antiquarians.  Will 
some  one  well  qualified  to  do  so  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  and  survey  this  interesting  work  ? 

AuautTA  MOOBB. 

A  Fbbvoh  Estzxatb  of  thb  Fbbbch.— Diderot,  in 
his  "  8<mrdt  et  Mueta,"  makes  this  curious  critique  on 
the  French  language :  "  The  communication  of  thought 
being  the  chief  object  of  language,  ours  is  of  all  lan- 
guages the  most  polished,  exact,  and  estimable,  the  one 
which  has,  in  a  word,  retained  the  fewest  careless 
stammerings  of  the  primeval  ag^;  or,  I  would  say, 
we  have  by  our  freedom  from  transposition  gained 
aeatneos,  deamess,  and  precision,  while  we  have  lost 
in  warmth,  energy,  and  eloquence.  I  will  add  that  the 
didaetie  and  measured  march  of  our  tongue  renders  H 
the  best  for  the  sciences,  and  that  because  of  their 
fiexibility  and  transpositions  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  English  are  more  suitable  for  literature.  Logio 
and  eommon-sense  would  choose  the  French,  while 
imagiDation  and  passioa  would  prefor  the  dialects  of 
the  ancients  or  those  of  our  neighbors.  French  should 
be  used  in  society  and  in  schools  of  philosophy,  while 
the  pulpit  and  the  stage  would  prefer  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English.    Truth,  if  she  ever  returns  to  earth,  will 


talk  in  French,  while  falsehood  and  fable  will  use 
Gteek,  Latin,  or  English.  The  French  is  adapted  to 
instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  English  to  persuade,  move,  and  deceive. 
Speak  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  to  the  populace,  but  to  the 
sage  speak  French."  J.  P.  h. 

"  Whip-poob-will  Pobtbt." — Having  noticed  in 
the  Repository  a  short  poetic  effusion  called  up  from 
"  oblivion  "  on  the  whip-poor-will,  "  oblivious  dreams  " 
were  awakened  as  to  its  authorship.  J.  D.  M.  will 
find,  coupled  with  the  authorship  of  this  poem,  the 
name  of  John  M.  Harney,  born  in  Delaware,  1789,  a 
brother  to  General  Harney,  of  the  American  army.  He 
received  a  naval  appointment,  and  spent  several  years 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
he  conducted  a  political  newspaper  a  few  months  at 
Savannah,  Georgia.  He  then  removed  to  Bardstown, 
Kentucky,  where  he  died  January  15,  1825.  There 
are  six  stanzas  of  the  poem  in  question,  the  last  three 
of  which  are  appended,  making  the  poem  complete 
with  that  part  which  appeared  in  last  Repository : 

"The  Bchool-boy,  tripping  home  in  haste, 
Impatient  of  the  night'i  repMt, 
Would  stop  to  hear  my  whittle  ihriU, 
And  answer  me  with  nilmie  ildll. 

Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-wUL 
The  rich  mui's  soora,  the  poor  man's  care, 
VoQy  in  silk  and  Wisdom  bare, 
Tfartae  on  fbot  and  Vice  astride, 
Ko  more  ihonld  vex  me  while  I  cried. 

Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-wilL 
How  blest  I  nor  lonelinen,  nor  state. 
Nor  Cune,  nor  wealth,  nor  love,  nor  hate, 
Kor  aT*i1oe,  nor  ambition  vain, 
Should  e*er  distnrb  my  tranquil  strain — 

Whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will,  whip-poor-will.*^ 

W.  M.  T. 

MoBAL  Pboblbmb.— When  the  Bible  says,  "What 
oould  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it?"  and  "  How  often  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thy  children  .  .  .  and  ye  would  not,"  it  is 
generally  understood  to  teach  that  God  on  his  part  has 
done  all  that  by  any  possibility  he  could  have  done  to 
effeet  the  salvation  of  every  soul.  And  so  it  is  be- 
lieved and  taught  in  most  Qiurches.  To  the  question, 
"  Why  does  not  God  save  all  men?"  the  pulpit  replies, 
"He  has  given  the  atonement,  the  Bible,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  rewards  or  retributions  of  eternity,  and  in 
these  he  has  placed  before  the  free  will  of  man  the 
highest  possible  motives  to  salvation.  11^  in  the  face 
of  these  motives,  man  perishes,  he  perishes  by  his  own 
doing,  and  in  spite  of  all  God  oould  do  to  save  him." 
But  is  this  true?  If  so,  then  admitting  the  efficiency 
of  our  prayers  and  influence  on  each  other,  these  things 
also  are  true ;  namely,  L  That  the  eternal  salvation  of 
some  souls  is  contingent  neither  on  God  nor  on  their 
own  wills,  but  on  the  prayers  or  words  of  some  third 
party;  that  is,  it  is  ^ese  prayers  and  words  which 
turn  the  scale  of  their  destiny  to  heaven,  whereas  with- 
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out  tHem  it  would  have  turned  to  hell.  2.  That  in  every 
Christian  oommanitj  there  are  thoee  whose  salTation 
will  tarn  on  the  faithfolnees  or  negligence  of  such  eom- 
mnnitj.  Bnt  is  it  true  that  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  world  is  such  that  the  salyation  of  Immortal  sools 
b  thus  contingent  on  the  negligence  or  fidelity  of  short- 
sightod,  fallible  third  parties?  J.  P.  L. 

MOTXVBB— MOEAL  QUALITY  OF  AX  AcT.— In  the 
January  number  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  I  notice  a 
discussion  on  the  thore  topic  The  position  of  J.  P.  L. 
is,  that  "  the  moral  quality  of  an  act  depends  upon  the 
motive  or  intention  of  the  actor/'  and  then  says:  "  No 
act  from  a  good  motive  is  ever  punishable/'  and  on 
this  ground  Saul  was  acquitted  of  any  crime  in  the 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians.  F.  8.  C.  objects, 
and  insists  that  Saul  was  held  responsible,  and  pleads 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  sinning,  though  he  "did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief."  If  I  understand  the  position 
of  each  they  are  discussing  different  questions.  If  God 
be  the  great  originator  of  all  things,  then  the  moral 
quality  of  an  act — that  is,  the  right  and  the  wrong — 
rests  arbitrarily  with  him.  Hence,  if  a  man  does  right 
he  does  right,  and  if  he  does  wrong  he  does  wrong,  the 
act  being  considered  ahatraetly.  But  with  regard  to 
the  amenability  of  the  individual,  it  rests  upon  his 
intentions.  This,  then,  constitutes  another  question. 
Paul  was  convicted  of  the  sin  of  rejecting  Christ  as 
the  promised  Messiah,  of  willful,  persistent  unbelief. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  him  he 
yielded.  P.  S.  C.  argues  that  "  Paul  was  responsible 
alone  for  his  wrong  actions  toward  the  Christian 
Church."  He  does  not  so  consider  himself  in  future 
confessions.,  He  had  "lived  in  all  good  conscienoe," 
"  and  verily  thought  that  he  must  do  many  thing?  con- 
trary to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth."  Again,  is 
not  the  sin  which  the  Psalmist  wisihes  to  avoid  that  of 
neglecting  or  rejecting  the  Scriptures  ?  The  utmost  care 
IS  requisite  in  considering  the  question  of  moral  obli' 
gation  that  the  two  points  be  not  blended ;  for  so  far  as 
an  act  is  considered  abstractly,  its  moral  quality  rests 
with  th»  arbitrary  decision  of  God,  but  praise  or  blame 
with  the  motive.  C.  B.  C. 

Eahlt  Sokiptubb  EiroBAvim».«-8criptiira  and 
the  narrative  of  pilgrims  being  the  only  eouroes  of  m* 
formation  about  Oriental  life  then  available,  the  artist 
was  reduced  to  portray  the.  life  around  him.  Henee 
patriarchs,  Egyptians,  Israelites,  Philistines,  Syrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Romans,  all  alike  recline  on  couehes 
and  sit  in  chairs  whose  medieval  form  and  carving 
would  be  at  a  premium  in  Wardour-street;  attire 
themselves  in  doublet,  hose,  and  pointed  shoon ;  put  on 
the  uncomfortable  Christian  hat;  travel  in  boots  and 
spurs,  begirt  with  sword  and  dagger ;  and  combat  under 
knightly  pennons  with  lanoe,  mace,  battle-az,  and  two* 
handed  sword,  arrayed  in  all  that  variety  of  armor 
wherewith,  as  worn  by  r^adous  counts  and  their 
ruffianly  followers,  the  peaceful  citisens  of  the  day 
were  unhappily  too  familiar.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  smiling  at  Abraham  dad  in  steel,  and 
courteously  doffing  his  plumed  hat  to  Melohiaedek ;  at 
Jephtha  armed  cap-c^pie,  and  stooping  from  his  destrier 
to  dutch  his  kneeling  daughter  by  the  hair ;  at  David 
in  plate  armor,  his  shield  emblasoned  with  a  harp,  and 
with  the  head  of  Goliath  on  his  lanoe,  making  his 


triumphal  entry  surrounded  by  men-at-arms ;  at  David 
sitting  in  his  place  in  regal  state,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat ;  at  Samson  in  top-boots  bearing  away  the 
gates  of  Gasa;  at  Elieser  in  boots  and  spurs,  commu- 
nicating with  Bebeeea  at  the  well ;  at  high-priesta  in 
Episcopal  miters,  and  kings  reposing,  according  to  the 
nursery  fancy,  with  their  crowns  for  night-capa. 

Alobbeaio  Pjioblbm.— For  the  following  solutioii 
we  are  indebted  to  a  young  lady  correspondent  from 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire: 

Given:  zf— y^-»869 
xl-y«— 61 


Taking  the  third  equation  and  dividing  both  members 
by  x-|-y  I  obtain  x — y'=*l.  Dividing  the  second  equa- 
tion by  this  quotient  I  have  xt-|-xy-J-y««=a61.  Squar- 
ing the  equation  x— y««=l  I  get  x«— 2f;p-J-y«»— 1,  which 
I  subtract  from  the  last  quotient,  x^-f-xy^-yt-B^l,  and 
obtain  3xy»60.  xy^^SO.  which,  being  added  to  T^-xf 
-f-y^L  61,  produces  x^2xj'\'j*^^l,  a  perfect  square. 
Extracting  the  root  I  have  x-f-y^O,  wliidi,  being 
eliminated  with  x--y^l,  I  find  that  2x^10,  x>b6, 
y— 9— 6,  y«4;  or, 

(xt-.yW=x+yH-(x+y>=(«-y-l) 
(xt-y»=6I)-Hx-y    l>-x«.f  xy-f  y*-61 
(x— y==l)«=x«— 2xy+y««l 

3xy=60 

xy=20 

x«+xy+y»=«l 

xy=20 

x«+2xy-f.y*=-81 

x-|.y«9 

x-y«=l 

2x»10 

z»5  Ans. 

y=9— 5 

y«=4  Ans. 
I  have  made  no  use  of  the  first  equation,  as  I  obtained 
what  I  thought  must  be  the  proper  answer  withoat  iL 
I  think  it  must  have  been  pnt  in  for  Yankee  girls  like 
me  to  exercise  what  little  calculation  they  may  have 
upon  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  of  no  use  in  solving 
the  question.  L.  IL  A. 

[Solutions  of  the  above  problem  have  also  been  re- 
oeived  from  J.  B.  R.,  Mount  Washington,  Ohio;  F.  8. 
C,  Bockville.  Maryland;  M.  A.  M..  Cadis,  O;  Misa 
Kate  B.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa;  J.  E.,  Lebanon,  Illi- 
nois ;  and  H.  A.  W.,  Lithopolis,  Ohio.] 

East  ajtb  Wbst  at  thb  Noets  Polb.— In  "  Notes 
and  Queries  "  of  the  March  Repository  "  Mary  "  desiies 
to  know  east  and  west  at  the  north  pole.  Whatever 
be  the  fadng,  if  standing  on  the  pole,  the  First  Reader 
definition  is  still  applicable— namely,  the  right  hand 
will  be  east,  the  left  hand  west  So  that  "  Mary  "  will 
not  be  perplexed  when  she  stands  on  the  south  pole,  we 
say  then  the  right  hand  will  be  west,  the  left  east 

J.  B.  R. 

Tbbolooioal  QmntT.— If  tha  loved  in  heaven  an 
permitted  to  return  to  earth  and  have  knowledge  of 
their  friends  here,  what  is  to  be  done  witii  the  words 
of  Job  xiv,  19-21,  or  EodesiaBtes  ix,  5,  6,  or  Isaish 
Ixiii,  167  M.  G.  B. 
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BIKA  AND  EBB  OONFIBBNT. 

BT  HEfl.  X.  M^OOHAVOHT. 

ExiLT  Lbrjb  b«d  »  new  project  of  Bomt  sort  for 
netfly  ererj  dmj  in  the  ^rear.  She  ohftnged  them  oft- 
ener  tlian  die  did  lier  dreesee  eyen,  and  that  ia  saying 
a  great  deal  She  had  oonceiTod  the  idea  that  she 
might  he  ■omething  qnite  diitingniahed,  if  she  only 
"kid  herself  out"  properly,  and  so  she  proceeded  to 
lay  hamlf  ont  on  a  remarkably  grand  scale. 

One  time  she  would  make  a  wonderful  historieal 
scholar,  so  she  gathered  up  all  the  histories  she 
eould  find,  and  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  other  pur* 
suits  ont  of  school  hours,  till  she  became  rery  learned 
in  history.  She  skimmed  over  page  after  pi^  till  she 
was  about  one-third  through  her  first  Tolume,  when 
she  came  to  a  full  round  stop  and  her  book-mark  did 
not  adTance  any  more  as  the  days  wore  on.  A  mere 
impnlse  seldom  carries  a  scholar  further.  It  ia  qnite  a 
common  thing  for  young  students  to  get  a  historical 
ferer  eariy  in  their  course  of  study. 

A  gentleman  told  me  that  ih»  first  Tolume  of  Bollin's 
Ancient  History,  in  the  college  where  he  graduated, 
bad  bean  rebound  again  and  again,  while  the  other 
ndnmaa  were  as  good  as  new,  and  seldom  had  the  dust 
brushed  off. 

Emma  took  a  natural  history  ferer  after  the  other 
pnbeided,  and  it  lasted  a  whole  balmy  week  in  Spring, 
during  which  she  was  quite  diligent  in  botanising, 
when  it  suddenly  took  an  artistic  turn. 

She  fancied  herself  ini^ired  with  the  spirit  of  the 
old  masters,  read  oyer  the  names  of  great  painters,  and 
talked  of  them  most  familiarly.  She  actually  spent  a 
whole  forenoon  copying  a  yery  fine  engraving  as  a  first 
lesson.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  made  the  discov- 
ery that  no  mortal  could  trace  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  her  work  and  the  <«iginal  "study,"  where- 
upon  sbs  threw  it  aside  in  disgust,  and  decided  that 
music  was  more  especially  her  forte. 

So  her  father  was  most  persistently  assailed  till  he 
bought  her  a  fine  piano,  "just  to  get  clear  of  her  teas- 
mg. 

Emma  persevered  in  her  music  longer  than  she  had 
ever  been  known  to  keep  to  any  one  thing,  and  the 
aunt,  who  took  charge  of  the  house  since  the  death  of 
Emma's  mother,  really  hoped  that  she  was  beginning 
to  correct  her  bad  habit.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
she  had  "  a  falling  out"  with  her  music-master.  It  was 
so  stupid  in  him  to  keep  her  practicing  over  these  long 
pages  in  the  tiresome  instruction-book ;  why  did  he  not 
teach  her  at  once  some  tunes  she  could  play  and  show 
off  before  company.  Her  master  chose  to  lose  his 
scholar  rather  Uian  his  reputation  as  a  sensible  teacher, 
so  Ifiss  Emma's  musical  instruction  came  to  an  abrupt 
dose.  She  fancied  herself  a  genius,  and  there  must  be 
"a  royal  road"  to  learning  for  such,  she  was  quite 
sure.  She  could  never  be  content  to  plod  the  same 
toilsome  road  to  knowledge  that  common  school-girls 
were  obliged  to  take ;  and  as  thai  "  royal  road  "  is  al- 


together a  fancy  air-line,  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  grow 
up  most  profoundly  ignorant  If  you  fancy  yourself  a 
genius,  and  think,  therefore,  that  "  things  will  come 
to  you,"  the  sooner  you  shake  off  the  notion  the  better. 
You  will  never  make  any  true  advancement  while  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  so  deluded. 

Emma  had  a  "confident,"  as  most  school-maidens 
have,  and  into  her  willing  ear  she  was  accustomed  to 
pour  all  the  plans  and  all  the  aspirations  of  her  brill- 
iant genius.  Miss  Victoria  Adelaide  Bean  was  also  very 
aspiring  in  her  way,  and  her  ambition  was  to  shine  in 
a  social  circle  quite  above  that  into  which  her  mother 
had  ever  been  admitted.  Bo  tiie  pair  bound  shoes,  and 
schemed,  and  planned,  and  it  was  thought  by  both 
mother  and  daughter  that  a  &st  hold  must  be  kept  oa 
Miss  Emeline,  even  if  she  was  such  "  a  tiresome  thing." 
She  always  listened  patiently  to  all  of  Miss  Emma's 
whims  and  follies,  and  was  quite  ready  to  take  the 
despisable  oifioe  of  flatterer  in  ordinary  to  this  con- 
ceited young  lady.  For  these  valuable  services  she  was 
only  too  well  pleassd  to  receive  in  return  sundry  cast- 
off  head  dresses,  soiled  gloves,  hslf-wom  slippers  and 
collars,  and  to  be  permitted  to  fashion  over  her  ona 
slazy  silk  dress,  after  the  mode  of  Miss  Emma's  rich 
moire  antique. 

"  I  wUl  tell  you  what  I  have  decided  on,  Vic,"  she 
said  one  afternoon  as  they  sat  in  her  own  room.  "  I 
know  I  could  write  poetry  as  well  as  any  one  if  I 
would  only  make  it  a  study  for  a  little  while.  I  mean 
to  read  it  night  and  day  for  a  week  or  two,  and  get 
my  soul  filled  with  it  Then  yon  know  in  our  compo- 
sition-book there  are  several  pages  of  rhymes  for  al- 
most all  sorts  of  terminations.  I  mean  to  sit  down 
with  that  before  me,  and  I  know  I  can  write  it  as  easy 
as  can  be.  I  often  have  such  poetical  fancies  flash 
through  my  brain,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  learn  to  ex- 
press them  beautifully  by  giving  the  matter  a  little 
attention.  Then  I  shall  put  out  a  little  volume  of 
poems  about  the  sise  of  Tennyson  there,  and  have  it 
bound  in  blue  and  gold,  with  my  name  on  the  title- 
page.    0,  won't  it  be  lovely  I" 

"Indeed  it  will,  Miss  Emma,  and  I  «n  sure  you 
could  do  it  without  all  the  study  you  speak  of.  Your 
compositions  are  always  so  beautiful  and  poetical,  es- 
pecially those  in  which  you  describe  natural  scenery. 
Indeed,  I  often  wonder  you  do  not  have  them  pub- 
lished in  our  Edmondsville  paper.  I  am  sure  the 
editor  would  be  delighted." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  patronising  a  local  paper, 
Vic;  I  aspire  to  something  rather  above  that,"  said 
the  other  loftily.  "  But  about  my  compoeitions,  Miss 
Brewster  has  no  more  appreciation  of  them  than  a 
stone."  A  conclusion  the  young  lady  had  arrived  at, 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  usually  returned 
to  her  half  cut  away  and  sometimes  quita  scored 
through,  with  a  foot-note  bidding  her  try  again.  Their 
florid  extravagances  were  not  appreciated  by  the  re- 
fined, sensible  teacher. 

"I  am  teasing  pa  to  send  me  to  boarding-school. 
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wh«re  I  might  baT«  some  ohuice,  bat  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shaU  taooeed." 

"0,  ICias  Emma,  how  can  70a  be  m  ernel  as  to 
think  of  going  awayl  How  could  I  exist  without 
joqI"  and  the  deToted  satellite  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  in  a  very  affecting — or  affected — ^manner. 
Emma  received  this  demonstration  of  affection  with 
great  coolness,  as  only  what  was  to  be  expected. 

"  By  the  way,  Vic,  see  my  new  scarf  and  mantle. 
They  came  down  from  the  city  last  erening.  How  do 
you  like  them  ?" 

"  0  charming,  charming;  but  every  thing  yon  pat  on 
looks  beautifal  I  Tonr  plainest  calico  dress  looks  bet- 
ter than  most  people's  silk  ones.  Snch  a  fair  complexion 
can  wear  any  color,  and  such  a  graoefal  figare  any 
sort  of  cloak  or  mantle.  0  beauty  is  such  a  gift !"  and 
she  looked  down  on  the  carpet  in  a  very  resigned  sen- 
timental manner,  only  to  look  up  the  next  minute  and 
glance  at  her  dark  eyes  in  the  oval  mirror,  and  to  say 
to  herself, 

^  "  If  I  am  not  handsomer  than  she  is,  I  would  like  to 
know  it." 

Victoria's  flatteries  were  tacitly  understood  by  the 
two  friends  to  have,  like  newspaper  puffs,  a  mark- 
etable value.  So  Emma  remarked,  turning  to  her 
bureau, 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  you  my  old  scarf,  now  I 
have  a  new  one.  It  is  real  pretty  yet,  and  I  shall  only 
wear  it  to  school." 

"  O,  Miss  Emma,  you  are  too  good,  too  generous  I  I 
have  so  much  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  now.  O,  I  eaa 
never  accept  such  an  elegant  present,"  and  she  threw 
it  lightly  over  her  shoulder  and  turned  to  the  glass. 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  it,  Vic.  It  looks  lovely  on 
you.  I  am  real  glad  I  thought  of  it;  and  here  is  a 
little  ooral  pin  to  fasten  it  with." 

"  A  very  good  speculation,"  thought  Miss  Victoria,  as 
she  wended  her  way  home  with  her  finery  carefully 
folded  under  her  shawl.  "  I  would  listen  to  her  ridic- 
ulous folly,  about  finding  herself  out  a  poetess,  as  long 
again  for  such  a  prise.  I  must  follow  this  up  sharply 
now,  and  I  shall  get  well  fixed  out  for  Winter  by  and 
by." 

Ah,  never  trust  a  flatterer.  "  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend,  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful," 
and  a  flatterer  is  always  an  enemy  to  your  highest 
good.  Put  down,  as  you  would  a  temptation  to  steal, 
any  approaches  to  it  in  your  own  character.  No  one 
will  love  you  the  better  for  it  in  the  end.  At  the  last 
he  that  reproveth  "  shall  find  more  iavor  than  he  that 
flattereth  with  his  lips." 

Emma's  poetry  fit  came  to  a  crisis,  and  she  actually 
covered  a  sheet  of  rose-colored  note  pi^r  with  an  ode 
to  some  imaginary  faultless  individual.  The  flatterer 
was  at  her  elbow  and  praised  it  beyond  all  the  bounds 
of  common-sense.  Even  Emma  was  a  little  fearful 
that  her  friend  slightly  exaggerated.  She  had  found  it 
hard  enough  to  make  every  thing  fit  in  the  production, 
especially  the  rhymes  she  had  selected  to  round  off  her 
lines  with ;  but  like  every  body's  first  attempt  at  poetry, 
it  seemed  remarkably  well  done  to  her.  Quite  beyond 
her  own  conception  of  what  she  oould  accomplish,  and, 
of  course,  having  done  it  once,  she  lelt  she  could  do  it 
every  time. 

But,  alas!  her  airy  castles  were  doomed  to  a  most 


disastrous  overthrow.  As  she  returned  from  school 
one  day  she  lost  the  rose-colored  sheet,  and,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  the  mischievous  printer's  boy  picked  it 
up.  The  next  week  came  out  in  the  p^Mr  a  flaming 
article  headed,  "  We  have  a  poet  in  our  midst,"  and 
then  followed  the  wonderful  production,  with  aaany 
humorous  remarks  sandwiched  between  the  stansas. 
Never  was  a  poor  thing  more  cut  up  and  satirised,  and 
never  were  verses  more  susceptible  of  it  The  whole 
wound  up  with  some  choice  advice  to  the  author,  where- 
in he  was  counseled  to  come  down  from  his  teleseopis 
observations,  quit  moon-staring,  and  go  to  some  honest 
work  for  a  living. 

Poor  Emma  was  nev«r  so  mortified  in  all  her  life, 
yet  she  had  one  consolation.  No  scratch  on  the  pe|)er 
hinted  at  who  she  was.  and  no  one  knew  it  was  hers 
but  Victoria.  Judge  of  her  indignation,  then,  when, 
on  going  to  the  school-room  much  earlier  than  was  her 
custom  one  morning,  she  overheard  her  perfidious 
friend  making  tha  awful  disdosure  to  a  group  of 
laughing  school-mates  in  the  dass-room. 

"  She  would  be  fit  to  kill  me  if  she  knew  I  told;  but 
I  declare  it  was  too  good  to  keep."  As  she  walked 
into  the  school-room  Emma'e  flashing  eyes  wen  4he 
first  objects  that  met  her  view,  and  she  r«id  ai  a  glanoe 
that  her  game  was  all  up. 

It  was  very  bitter  medicine,  but  it  did  Emma  good. 
She  learned  a  lesson  from  it  that  is  most  important  for 
us  all,  "  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves  than  we 
ou^t  to  think ;"  and  it  was  tha  means  of  ridding  her 
of  a  companion  who  was  doing  her  daily  a  great  deal 
of  harm. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  think  yourself  quite  a  guuus, 
and  to  expect  much  consideration  from  the  world  in 
consequence,  remember  Emma's  sad  disi^pointmeni  and 
be  warned  in  season.  Such  vainglory  is  a  sure  pr^ 
sage  of  a  most  mortifying  falL  If  you  wish  to  becone 
a  proficient  in  any  one  department,  you  must  keep  to 
it  faithfully  and  industriously.  "  A  rolling  stone  ^th- 
ere no  moss." 

We  should  leam  to  take  patiently  even  the  unkind 
remarks  of  those  who  do  not  love  us.  They  may  be 
very  usefioil  in  helping  us  "to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,"  and  so  give  us  an  opportunity  of  oorreeting 
faults  to  which  before  we  were  blind. 

Go  Avo  Sbb  Qod.— Maggie  8.  was  a  dear  little  girl, 
who  loved  to  talk  of  God  and  heaven.  When  nearly 
three  years  old  she  was  one  day  talking  with  two  sis- 
ters who  were  older  than  herself,  when  she  said  she 
would  go  and  see  God.  They  told  her  that  she  could 
not  see  God  till  after  she  died.  She  was  much  grieved, 
and  inquired  of  her  mother  if  what  her  sister  told  her 
was  true.  Several  weeks  after  she  was  very  ill,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  she  could  not  recover.  The  same 
little  sisters  told  her  that  her  father  said  she  would  die. 
"  Then."  said  she,  her  face  brightening  with  joy,  "  I 
will  go  and  see  God." 

AiTAOBAXS.— Murder  sale. 
Move  it 
Bear  pa. 

Ooiri7in>Bnx8.~Why  is  a  judge  like  a  person  read- 
ing aloud? 
How  many  sides  has  a  plum  pudding? 
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How  so  BsooxB  ▲  WunuL— The  following  r««df 
like  Hailiti.  W«  are  not  rare  aa  to  the  aathorship. 
Bnt  we  are  sore  that  rarely  has  so  maoh  of  the  real 
philoaophy  of  the  art  of  hecoming  a  writer  been  con- 
densed into  80  small  a  space: 

••BMdliig,**  Mji  Lord  Bacon,  "mmketh a  fUl  aaa;"  but  a 
man  may  ■oon  be  too  JtJl  of  the  knowledco  derlTed  ftx>m 
books— "coDTeraatioB  a  ready  man;"  yei,  too  rwMiy  to  be 
agreeable ;  for  erory  one  Ukei  to  be  heard,  and  your  rrndt  man 
It  tan  to  be  in  eTary  one's  way ;  and  **  writing  an  exact  man." 
Most  trae;  but  exactness  mnst  be  defecated  of  erery  thing 
extraneous.  Be  will  assuredly  be  the  most  mmat  man,  who 
employs  only  his  own  ideas,  and  who  searches  them  oat,  pen 
In  hand.  Kow,  too  many  people  go  to  their  books  first,  before 
they  take  up  their  pen,  and  it  is  throngh  a  similar  waste  of 
time  that  oonTersers  are  often  troublesome.  Write,  write,  by 
all  means.  Take,  if  you  will,  the  first  snl^ect  that  comes  to 
your  hand;  bat  be  sure  to  treat  it  in  the  first  mode  that  comes 
Into  your  head.  By  pnrsuing  this  process  yon  wtU  soon  arrlre 
at  the  art  of  thinking  with  your  own  thonghts.  Oelerlty 
best  disperses  the  valor  of  the  baain,  and  rallies  ideas  into 
Aape  and  asrrice.  Thus,  also,  you  will  soonest  become  com- 
petent to  giro  a  clear  description  of  what  passes  within  your 
own  soul.  If  it  be  an  empty,  needy,  begging  and  borrowing 
soul,  without  doubt  such  a  procees  will  annihilate  you  as  an 
author.  80  much  the  better.  Bnt  if  you  haTo  within  yon 
any  natf^e  pith  and  substance,  it  Is  thus  that  you  will  bring 
out  your  flitting  ntosns,  quicken  them  Into  lilb,  and  expand 
them  into  beauty.  What  are  called  Jkuikm  tjf  mhi.  In  a 
writer,  are  doubtless  Ignited  by  the  rapid  pen ;  and  one  flash 
of  a  man's  own  mind  Is  more  profitable  to  himself,  and  will 
do  him  more  credit  with  the  public,  than  a  myriad  of  second- 
hand ones.  Such  a  process  as  I  haTe  recommended  will  Justly 
put  him  in  the  same  way  of  obtaining  the  reputation  of 
etiginaUty,  and  of  beinc  a  etorer  thinker;  and  he  who,  by 
some  lucky  hit,  has  ones  eeUblished  this  reputetion,  may  go 
on  fbarlaasly,  with  the  sure  prospect  of  an  increasing  fhme,  if 
he  only  pereeTeres  in  the  same  honest,  straightforward  course. 
Oonfldence  In  a  man's  own  powers-a  "  responsible  assurance," 
I  once  heard  it  oaUed-has  a  wonderfhny-redprocatlng  Influ- 
enoe.  The  man  who  puts  tntt  in  himeelf  Is  sure  to  command 
It  from  others* 

Shsllbt's  Dmomptioh  of  MoBffiHa.— Perhaps 
there  is  no  description  of  the  coming  on  of  light  so 
perfect  as  that  which  Shelley  has  giyen  us  in  his  little 
poem,  "  The  Boat  on  the  Serchio :" 

The  stars  burnt  out  in  the  pale  blue  air, 
And  the  thin,  white  moon  lay  withering  there. 
TO  tower,  and  canrem,  and  rift,  and  tree, 
Tlw  owl  and  the  bat  fled  drowsily. 
Day  had  kindled  the  dewy  woods. 

And  the  rocks  aboTe  and  the  stream  below, 
And  the  Tapors  in  their  multitudes, 

And  the  Appenines'  shroud  of  Summer  snow, 
And  clothed  with  light  of  aery  gold, 
Tbe  misto  in  tiietr  eestem  euTes  uproll*d. 

Day  had  awaken'd  all  things  that  be— 
The  lark  and  the  thrush,  and  the  swallow  free. 
And  the  milkmaid's  song  and  the  mower's  scythe, 
And  the  matin  bell  and  the  mountain  bee. 

lire-flies  were  quench'd  on  the  dewy  com. 
Glow-worms  went  out  on  the  rirer's  brim. 
Like  lampe  which  a  student  forgets  to  trim ; 

The  beetle  forgot  to  wind  hli  horn, 
Tbe  eriekecs  were  stiH  in  the  meadow  and  hilL 


A&MT  Ceaplaiss  DBFB5DBD.— a  Writer  in  the 
New  York  Evangelist  says: 

It  is  perhaps  true,  that  among  those  sustaining  the  respons- 
ibk  station  of  chaplain,  some  are  mere  **  hirelings,"  but  as  a 
class  I  do  n't  beUcTe  a  more  Uborlous  and  earnest  sst  of  men 
can  be  ft>und  any  where.  Amid  the  frequent  complaints  made 
against  chaplains,  and  the  many  abuses  heaped  upon  them, 
the  great  body  of  them  haTe  worked  and  prayed  on.  Just  as 
falthAil  pastors  do  at  home. 

DUBLIHa;  OB,  LOED  BTBOir  AlTD  BOBB&T  SOUTHET. 

Not  a  dael  has  occurred  among  oar  military  men  dar- 
ing this  war.  This  speaks  loudly  for  the  religioas  ele- 
ment that  enters  into  it.  This  reminds  as  of  the  pas- 
sage between  Lord  Byron  and  Rohert  Sonthey.  Lord 
Byron,  as  is  well  known,  was  much  galled  hy  some 
severe  strietares  made  by  Southey  on  his  character  and 
writings,  and  announced  his  intention  of  demanding 
"  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentleman."  For  some  reason 
the  challenge  was  never  sent,  bat  in  anticipation  of  it, 
the  Laureate  prepared  the  following  reply,  which  was 
foand  among  his  papers: 

Bib,— I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  and  do  myself  the  pleasurs  of  rsplying  to  it  with- 
out delay. 

In  affairs  of  this  kind  the  partners  ought  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms.  But  to  establish  the  equality  between  you  and 
me,  there  are  three  things  which  ought  to  be  done;  and  then 
a  fourth  also  becomes  neceesary,  before  I  can  meet  you  on  the 
fleld. 

First.  Ton  must  marry  and  have  fimr  children;  please  to 
be  particular  in  having  them  all  girls. 

Secondly.  Ton  must  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
Tlsion  which  yon  make  for  them  depends  upon  your  life ;  and 
you  must  be  under  a  bond  of  £4,000  not  to  be  hanged,  not  to 
commit  suicide,  and  not  to  be  killed  in  a  duel~which  are  the 
conditions  upon  which  I  have  effected  an  insurance  of  my 
own  life  for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and  daughters. 

Thirdly.  I  must  tell  three  direct  lUsehoods  concerning  you, 
upon  the  hnstlngi  or  in  some  other  not  less  public  assembly ; 
and  I  shall  neither  be  able  to  do  this,  nor  to  meet  you  after- 
ward in  the  manner  proposed,  nnlees  yon  can  perform  the 
fourth  thing— which  is 

That  you  must  convert  me  from  the  Christian  religion. 

Till  all  thii  be  acoompUshed  our  dispute  mnst  be  carried  on 
without  the  use  of  any  more  Iron  than  is  necessary  for  black- 
ing our  ink  and  mending  our  pens ;  or  any  more  lead  than 
enteie  into  the  composition  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  I  have 
the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir,  yours,  with  all  proper  oonsldaration, 

BOBSBT  BOVTHXY. 

BxPBOor  VBOX  nut  PuLprr.— The  Bev.  Itr.  Shirra,  a  most  ec- 
centric Dissenting  clergyman  of  Kirkaldy,  could  never  endure 
to  see  any  of  his  fiock  attend  public  worship  in  clothes  that 
he  thought  too  fine  for  their  station  in  life.  One  Sunday  af- 
ternoon a  young  lass,  who  attended  his  meeting-house  regu- 
larly, and  was  personally  known  to  him,  came  in  with  a  new 
bonnet  of  greater  magnitude,  and  more  richly  decorated, 
than  he  thought  befitted  the  wearer.  He  soon  observed  It, 
and  pausing  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  said,  "  Leuk,  ony 
o'  ye  that 's  near  hand  there,  whether  my  wife  be  sleepin*  or 
no,  as  I  canna  get  a  glint  o*  her  for  a'  thae  falderals  about 
Jenny  Bean's  braw  new  bonnet." 

SraAKXKO  ZH  A  DnxAM .— A  man  meeting  his  friend  said, 
**  I  spoke  to  you  .last  night  in  a  dream."  **  Pardon  me,"  re- 
plied the  other,  •*  I  did  not  hear  yon." 
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COFFBB   AHD   TbA  CULTUBl  IV  CjLLirOUTIA.— The 

caltiTaiion  of  coffee  and  tea  promiMB  to  beeome  mi 
important  bnsmeis  in  California.  One  nursery  at  Sa- 
cramento has  five  thousand  ooffee-plants  on  trial,  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  difficnlty  in  bringing 
up  the  plant  to  a  standard  of  hardiness  to  weather  the 
mild  Winter  of  that  climate.  Ifear  the  Mission  Dolores 
several  thousand  tea-plants  have  been  raised  the  last 
year.  The  tea-plaot  is  grown  in  China  and  Japan  very 
eztensiTely,  in  latitudes  corresponding  to  California, 
and  the  San  Francisco  journals  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  be  cultiyated  hereafter,  for  household 
purposes  at  least,  on  every  farm  in  that  Btski^.—Seien- 
tifie  Amerieaii. 

ThB  IkIBH  PBB8BTTBBIAB  GHVBOH  OOUSIstS  of  flve 

Synods,  thirty-seven  Presbyteries— including  the  mis- 
sionary one  of  India-~547  congregations,  and  586  min- 
isters. Unfortunately  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty 
ministers  from  whom  no  replies  could  be  got,  aod  the 
statistics  will  continue  imperfect  till  means  be  adopted 
for  obliging  them  to  report  Meanwhile  there  is  a  re- 
turn from  498  congregations  of  78,802  Camiiies,  117,549 
communicants,  2,074  elders,  875  deacons,  with  a  stipend 
of  £27,674  8s.  8d.,  and  ministerial  incomes  of  £4,698 
58.  7d.  from  other  sources.  The  total  amount  raised  in 
these  congregations  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses is  £83,560.  The  total  income  of  the  ministers 
who  have  made  returns  is  £33,403  14s.  8d.  This  does 
not  include  the  salaries  or  endowments  of  the  profess- 
ors in  the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast 

Sibiub.— President  Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  re- 
ported in  1861  that  a  new  test  at  the  Observatory  had 
confirmed  the  existence  of  a  disturbing  body  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sirius ;  and  on  the  Slst  of  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  of  Cambridge,  discovered 
a  star  which  had  never  been  seen  before  by  mortal  eye, 
and  which  is  now  supposed  by  astronomers  to  be  the 
body  that  occasioned  the  perturbations  of  Sirius.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  Paris  the  discovery  of  several 
stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sirius.  If  these  asserted 
discoveries  prove  a  reality,  it  is  possible  that  Sirius  is 
surrounded  by  a  system  of  planets  which  revolve 
around  him,  enlightened,  warmed,  and  beautified  by  his 
beams.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  a  sun,  it  will  go  far  to  establish  the  sub- 
lime theory  that  the  fixed  stars  are  centers  of  solar 
systems  similar  to  our  own. 

Steel  Bails. — In  consequence  of  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  iron  rails  under  the  increasing  pressure  of 
heavier  engines,  and  augmented  wear  and  tear,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  considering  the  ne- 
cessity of  substituting  steel  rails,  or  steel-capped  rail 
for  iron.  It  seems  that  in  Europe  the  investigations 
into  the  matter  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  rails  either 
made  wholly  of  steel  or  capped  with  steel;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  already  procured. 


by  way  of  a  beginning,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tma  of 
rails  made  wholly  of  eiat  steel,  and  is  also  giving  a 
trial  to  the  steel-capped  rails. 

Coal  ib  Mihhbsota.— Bituminous  coal  of  good 
quality  has  been  found  in  large  quantities  about  thirty 
miles  from  New  Ulm,  Minnesota,  at  a  depth  of  eighty- 
eight  feet  beneath  the  surface.  A  company  bas  already 
been  formed  to  mine  it,  which  expects  to  deliver  coal 
in  the  St.  Paul  market  before  July  1st  The  St  Paul 
Press  rejoices  over  the  discovery  in  half  a  column  of 
startling  head-lines  and  two  columns  of  details. 

CoLLBaBS. — It  costs  money  to  sustain  a  college  upon 
the  line  of  efficient  action.  Yale  College  stands  at  the 
head  of  literary  institutions  in  this  country,  and  none 
has  been  more  liberally  remembered  in  the  way  of  be- 
quests. The  following  have  been  received  within  a  few 
years.  First,  the  Ellsworth  bequest  of  |90,000.  Then 
came  the  munificent  gift  of  |100,000  from  Joseph  B. 
Sheffield,  to  place  the  scientifie  sdiools  on  a  firm  found- 
ation. Then  the  State  gave  the  avails  of  the  Con- 
gressional grant  in  aid  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
education,  which  will  yield  perhaps  (100,000.  Then 
Mr.  J.  S.  Battell,  of  Brooklyn,  g^ve  |3S,000  to  erect  a 
College  chi^l,  and  Mr.  8.  B.  Chittenden,  of  New  York, 
930,000  to  a  fund  to  support  a  College  preacher.  Then 
Mr.  A.  R.  Street,  of  New  Haven,  established  a  profess- 
orship of  modern  languages  on  a  present  foundation  of 
135,000.  And  now  some  body,  whose  name  is  not  yet 
given  to  the  public,  has  donated  the  noble  sum  of  |90,* 
000  to  erect  a  building  for  the  occupancy  of  the 
students. 

Labob  Gbaib  Elbvatob.— The  largest  elevator  in 
the  world,  located  in  Chicago,  has  just  been  purchased 
by  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Company  for 
ISOO^OOO.  This  elevator  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  South 
Branch,  near  Twelfth  street,  and  was  completed  May, 
1863,  at  a  cost  of  |165,000.  Its  length  is  210  feet; 
breadth.  105  feet;  and  bight,  130  feet  It  conUins  112 
bins  for  the  storage  of  griun,  which  are  each  sixty  feet 
deep.  The  capacities  of  these  bins'range  from  2.500  to 
12,500  bushels,  giving  the  immense  collective  storage  of 
1,100,000  bushels  without  detriment  to  the  working  of 
the  warehouse. 

CoppBB  IB  New  Yobk.— A  mine  of  copper  ore  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Otisville,  seventy  miles  from  New  York  city.  It  is 
now  being  worked  night  and  day,  and  at  the  depth  of 
seventy  feet  the  vein  appears  a  strong,  masterly  one, 
cutting  the  strata,  and  varying  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  width,  and  has  yielded  rich  copper  ore  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  entire  depth  worth  (204  per  tun.  The 
advantages  for  working  the  mine  are  excellent 

Nbw  Yobk  Cektbal  Pabk.— More  than  79,000 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  were  planted  in 
New  York  Central  Park  last  year.  The  carriage  drive, 
now  completed,  is  about  eight  miles  in  length,  bridle 
road  five  miles,  and  walka  twenty  miles.    Over  4.000,- 
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000  penoDB  risited  the  park  in  1863,  and  in  one  day 
orer  8.000  carriages  entered  the  drives. 

A  Labob  Gold  Field.— The  Territory  of  Idaho  is 
to  he  found  only  in  the  maps  issued  within  the  last 
year,  and  yet  it  hoasts  of  its  newspapers  and  has 
elected  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Exploration  and  mining 
operations  indicate  that  Idaho  is  the  greatest  gold  re- 
gion yet  discovered.  It  is  a  hig  country  at  all  events, 
for  the  Territory  embraces  both  sides  of  the  Bocky 
Kountains,  lying  between  Washington  and  Oregon  on 
the  west,  and  Nebraska  and  Daootah  on  the  east,  Utah 
and  Colorado  on  the  south,  and  the  British  Provinces 
on  the  north.  The  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Missouri  flow 
from  the  Rocky  Kountains  eastward,  and  the  rivers 
that  form  the  Columbia  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains.  It  contains  326,000  square  miles,  and  is 
seven  times  longer  than  the  State  of  New  York. 

DsATR  oy  Rbv.  JoHir  Masoit.— The  announcement 
of  the  departure  from  this  life  of  this  venerable  man, 
whose  name  was  as  widely  known  almost  as  Methodism 
itself,  will  affect  our  readers  with  a  great  and  sudden 
surprise.  Although  considerably  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  and,  therefore,  arrived  at  a  time  of  life 
when  his  removal  from  among  us  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  very  far  distant,  such  was  the 
undeviating  regularity  of  Mr.  Mason's  habits,  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  general  health,  and  the  unfailing  punc- 
tuality of  his  attention  to  the  extensive  department 
under  his  care,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive 
of  so  sudden  a  stroke  as  that  by  which,  on  March  Ist, 
he  was  summoned  to  his  rest.  Never  did  our  Churches 
posses^  a  public  servant  more  faithful,  more  diligent, 
more  capable,  more  conscientious.  When  Mr.  Mason 
entered  the  ministry  he  was  already  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  excellent  worldly  prospects  were  before 
him.  Had  he  directed  his  preeminent  ability  for  busi- 
ness to  the  rearing  of  a  fortune,  he  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  become  one  of  the  greatest  merchant 
princes  of  our  age.  But  he  gave  up  all  for  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  for  thirteen  years  labored  in  vari- 
ous drouits  to  which  he  was  appointed.  His  singular 
aptitude  for  busineas  led  to  his  appointment  as  a  gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society;  and  after 
three  years  thus  spent  he  was  transferred,  in  1827,  to 
the  Book  Boom,  where  he  has  continued  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  without  interruption,  till  his  name  has 
become  an  established  symbol  of  our  Connectional  litr 
erature,  not  only  in  England,  but  wherever  Methodism 
has  penetrated. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Mason  to  this  depart- 
ment have  been  incalculable.  He  found  its  affairs  in  a 
most  perplexed  and  critical  condition,  out  of  which  his 
consummate  tact  and  management  by  degrees  found  a 
successful  way;  and  for  many  years  the  Book  Room 
has  been  going  on  prosperously.  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  undeviating  Christian  consistency.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful and  diligent  leader  of  a  class,  and  for  many  years 
he  preached  twice  every  Sabbath  day. 

A  New  Plaeet. — The  new  planet  discovered  by  Mr. 
Watson  at  the  Observatory  of  Michigan  University,  on 
September  19,  1863,  has  been  named  by  the  European 
astronomers  Earynome.  This  goddess  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oqeanus  and  Thetis,  and,  according  to  Hesiod, 
the  mother  of  the  Qraoes.    The  new  planet  is  the  sev- 


enty-ninth of  the  asteroidal  group ;  if  discoveries  shall 
continue  to  be  made  as  rapidly  as  heretofore  the  poor 
astronomers  will  soon  have  exhausted  ancient  mythol- 
ogy, and  be  at  their  wits'  ends  for  names  wherewith  to 
christen  their  bantling  worlds. 

FoBSiOEBES  IE  Illieois.— The  census  of  1860  re- 
ports 824,000  of  the  population  of  Illinois  born  in  for- 
eign countries.  Their  children,  which  have  been  born 
in  this  country,  and  who  are  virtually  foreigners  so  far 
as  habits,  language,  and  religions  faith  are  concerned, 
added  to  the  immigration  since  1860,  would  no  doubt 
make  the  number  of  foreigners  now  in  Illinois  over 
500,000.  Large  colonies  of  these  are  Qermans,  Norwe- 
gians, Swedes,  French,  Portuguese,  Irish,  and  others, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  and 
purity.  They  have  been  raised  under  the  superstitions 
of  Romanism,  or  the  State  Church  in  Europe,  and  need 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  much  as  any  people  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  foreign  mission  field  at  home.  Mis- 
sionaries are  needed  to  preach  in  a  half  dosen  differ- 
ent languages  in  Illinois. 

Thb  Pbecioub  Mbtalb  ie  1863.— -The  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  produced  throughout  the  world  in  1863 
is  estimated  as  follows:  California,  (70,000,000;  other 
portions  of  the  United  States,  ^,000,000;  British  Co- 
lumbia. (6,000,000:  Mexico,  (25,000,000;  South  Amer- 
ica, (13,000,000;  RussU, (22,000,000;  Australia. (75,000.- 
000 ;  New  Zeahind  and  the  British  Colonies,  (12.000,000 ; 
other  countries,  (18,000,000>— total  amount,  ^70,000,- 
000,  or  quadruple  the  product  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California.  Nearly  all  this  increase  has  been 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  South  Pacific  Ulanda, 
including  Australia. 

SuoAB  CvLTUBB  IE  Ohio.-— The  report  of  the  Ohio 
Commissioner  of  Statistics  shows  that  in  1862  there 
were  made  in  this  State  no  less  than  8,200,000  pounds 
of  sugar.  Of  this  27,000  pounds  were  from  sorghum, 
so  that  the  point  is  settled  that  sugar  can  be  made  from 
sorghum,  and  if  so,  that  Ohio  can  make  her  own  sugar 
whenever  it  becomes  necessary  or  profitable  to  do  so. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Ohio  in  1862  was  (151,863,574;  of  this  amount  the 
sugar  production  was  worth  (823,190,  aud  the  molasses 
crop  (1.942.854. 

Lofls  ov  LiEB  IE  Battlb.— Wonder  is  often  ex- 
pressed that  the  loss  of  life  in  large  battles  is  so  small. 
The  condition  of  the  28,000  muskets  captured  at  Get 
tysburg  may  explain  partly.  Of  these  24,000  were 
found  to  be  loaded,  12,000  contained  two  loads,  and 
6,000  from  three  to  ten  loads  each.  In  numerous  in- 
stances half  a  dosen  balls  were  driven  in  on  a  single 
charge  of  powder.  In  some  cases  the  former  possessor 
had  reversed  the  usual  order,  placing  the  ball  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  the  powder  on  the  top.  Not 
unfrequently  several  paper  cartridges  were  packed 
above  each  other  without  being  torn  or  broken. 

Abtbsiae  Wblls  IE  THB  I) B8BBT.— Modern  science 
is  literally  making  "  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 
In  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  in  1860,  five  Artesian 
wells  had  been  opened,  around  which  vegetation  thrives 
luxuriantly ;  thirty  thousand  palm-trees  and  one  thou- 
sand fruit-trees  were  planted,  and  two  thriving  villages 
established. 
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(1.)  HaVB-BoOS  or  THl  NbW  TnTAMEVT.  Jfy 
George  Ouwming  M*  Whorier.  Ifiiiw.  295  jtp.  |1.— 
This  book,  suggested  probably  by  "Angns's  Hand- 
Book  of  the  Bible,"  and  haying  in  some  sort  a  common 
purpose,  has,  nevertheless,  a  sphere  and  a  mission  of 
its  own.  To  the  student  of  the  New  Teetament  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  companion.  The  following  are  the 
main  topics  of  the  volume :  Relations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament;  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Canonic- 
ity,  and  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament;  Sources 
of  the  Text:  Continental  Versions;  English  and  Mod- 
ern Versions;  and  also  an  Introduction  and  descriptivt 
account  of  each  book  in  the  New  Teetament.  Sunday 
school  and  Bible  class  teachers  will  find  this  an  invalu- 
able companion.  So,  also,  will  the  minister  And  it  use- 
ful for  reading  and  reference.  Some  of  the  statements 
of  the  author  are  questionable,  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  probably  written  by  Apol- 
los;  but  as  a  whole  we  give  to  the  work  hearty  oom- 
mendation. 

(2.)  Caxtoitia:  a  Sekiss  of  Essays  ov  Lifx,  Lit- 
ERATURB,  A5D  Maitvbiis.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  LytUm, 
£art  12mo.  422  pp.  91.50.  New  York:  Harper  d 
JSroi.  dneinnati:  Itobert  Clarke  <&  Cb.— -These  twenty- 
seven  "  essays,"  so-called,  are  a  blending  of  literary 
history  and  criticism  with  fiction  in  a  sort  of  wayward 
discourse.  We  have  found  them  very  fascinating  read- 
ing, highly  suggestive  and  instructive.  The  fertility  of 
illustration  displayed  in  them  is  wonderful.  Mythol- 
ogy, history,  language,  science,  and  art,  do  not  so  much 
seem  to  be  laid  under  contribution  as  to  come  and 
pour  out  their  wealth  through  the  mind  of  the  author. 
The  sentiments,  too,  are,  for  the  most  part,  just,  apt, 
and  important.  The  volume  deserves  a  place  among 
the  classics  of  the  English  language. 

(3.)  Thackeray,  the  Huxobxst  akd  the  Mae  of 
Letters.  By  Theodore  Taylor,  Eeq.  12mo.  2i2  pp. 
\l.  New  York:  D.  AppUton  <&  Co.  Cincinnati:  Biek- 
ey  A  OarroU. — An  hour  with  this  volume  was  genially 
and  profitably  spent.  In  addition  to  the  story  of  his 
life  and  literary  labors,  told  in  a  vein  attractive  and 
pleasing,  we  have  here  selections  illustrative  of  his 
speeches ;  and  the  volume  appropriately  closes  with  an 
"In  Memoriam,"  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  a  brief 
sketch  by  Anthony  TroUope.  The  life-labor  of  Thack- 
eray was  to  please  people,  and  few  have  been  more 
successful.  His  death  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  very 
pleasing  book. 

(4.^  AUTOBIOOBAPHY  ABD  CoEEESPOBDEHCE  OF  LY- 
MAB  Bbecher:  in  two  Volumee.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  573 
pp.  91.75.  Edited  hy  Charles  Beeeher.  New  York: 
Harper  d  Brothert.^-While  the  family  vanity  is  con- 
spicuous from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  volume, 
it  is  nevertheless  rich  in  material — surpassing  ordinary 
biographies  in  variety  and  comprehensiveness.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  had  in  his  character  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  Puritan  bluntness,  waggish  drollery,  and 


quaint  originality.  One  great  purpose,  however,  con- 
centrated and  controlled  all  his  large  powers.  That 
constituted  the  harmony  of  his  character,  and  to  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  large  results  of  an  hon- 
orable and  useful  life.  The  volume,  though  called  an 
"  autobiography,"  was  produced  in  a  singularly  unique 
way.  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  old  age,  dictated  to  his  chil- 
dren his  autobiography;  they  sorted  out  his  letters, 
etc..  and  inserted  such  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence as  seemed  important  to  throw  light  upon  each 
year;  then  the  whole  was  read  over  to  him  and  amend- 
ed; was  read  over  again  when  any  new  child  came 
home,  and  so  the  memory  and  criticism  of  each  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  work  grew  to  be  a 
sort  of  family  history,  in  which  all  shared.  Although 
in  some  portions  needlessly  extended,  such  a  composi- 
tion from,  and  of,  such  a  family,  can  not  fail  to  be 
intensely  interesting.  The  next  volume  will  give  Dr. 
Beecher's  life  in  Boston  and  Cincinnati. 

(5.)  Thouqhts  OB  Sabbath  Schools.  By  John  8. 
Hart,  LL.  2>.  ISmo.  215  pp.  Philadelphia:  Prethy- 
terian  Board  0/  FvhUeaiion. — Thirty-six  topics  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  brief,  pointed,  and  forcible  manner.  They 
encompass  the  whole  range  of  the  Sunday  school  inter- 
est, and  can  not  be  read  by  either  teachers  or  parents 
without  their  receiving  clearer  views  of  the  scope  and 
obligation  of  their  work. 

(6.)  Mab  all  Immortal;  or,  the  Nature  and  Beeti- 
nation  of  Man  aa  taught  hy  Beaton  and  Bevelaiion.  By 
Beo.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.  12mo.  Pp.  464.  |1.25.- 
Contents:  1.  Double  Nature  of  Man;  or.  Soul  sod 
Body.  2.  Organism  and  Life.  3.  The  Soul  not  a 
Function  of  Matter.  4.  The  Soul  and  the  Senses.  5. 
The  Human  Soul  distinguished  from  Animal  Instinct 
6.  Mind  Indestructible  and  Immortal.  7.  Death.  & 
The  Intermediate  State.  9.  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body.  10.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  the 
Pledge  of  Ours.  11.  Popular  Objections  to  the  Besor- 
rection.  12.  Recognition  of  Friends  in  Heaven.  13. 
Recognition  of  Friends  in  Heavens-continued.  14. 
Duration  of  Memory  and  its  Relations  to  the  Future 
Life.  15.  Conscience  a  Minister  of  Judgment  in  the 
Future  State.  16.  Heaven ;  or,  the  Home  and  Avoca- 
tions of  the  Blessed. 

(7.)  The  Edibburoh  Revibw./ot  Jawwxry,  contains. 
1.  Thermo-Dynamics.  2.  The  Flavian  Csesars  and  the 
Antonines.  3.  The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  and  Duke  de 
Saint  Simon.  4.  The  Progress  of  India.  5.  Dean  Mil- 
man  and  Dean  Stanley  on  Jewish  History.  6.  Scottish 
Religious  Houses  Abroad.  7.  The  Negro  Race  in 
America.  8.  Fronde's  History  of  England,  Vols.  V- 
VIII.  9.  Ireland.  L.  Scott  A  Co.,  New  York  city, 
and  is  kept  on  sale  by  Q.  N.  Lewis,  CincinnatL    {3. 

(8.)  Harfeb's  Mobthlt  abd  Weekly  are  welcome 
to  our  table.  None  know  better  than  the  Harpers  how 
to  meet  the  wants  of  "  the  million." 
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(9.)  Life,  Campaigns,  aks  Sbbvioes  of  Gbkbbal 
VClbllav.  l2mo.  Paptr.  184  pp.  FhxLadetplwi: 
T.  B,  PtUrBon  <&  Broiken. — Upon  such  a  tubject  a  bi- 
ography worth  reading  is  impossible. 

(10.)  Life  abd  Public  Sbbvicbs  of  Ctebebal 
Butlsb.  12mo.  Paper.  108  pp.  25  cmU.—Ktt^  is 
a  good  sabject  We  are  sorry  it  is  in  such  bad  com- 
pany; or,  rather,  that  such  bad  company  is  with  it. 
For  quickness,  aptness,  fertility  of  reeonroe,  thorough 
comprehension,  and  decisive  action,  General  Butler  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  General  in  this  war.  This 
sketch  ^yes  a  rather  interesting  summary  of  his  acts. 

(11.)  Chambebs's  Ctolopbdia  op  Ubitebsal 
Kboitlbdoe.  ParU  70  and  71.  20  eenta  each.  Phil- 
adefykUi:  J.  B.  Lippencott  <&  Cb. 

(12.)  PaxPKLBTB.— 1.  J^euf  York  Conference  Seminary, 
Enoe  T.  Landis,  A.  B.,  Principal,  assisted  by  8  teach- 
ers.   Student*— gentlemen,  121;  ladies,  67:  total,  188. 

2.  Ceremonies  attending  the  Second  Inauguration 

of  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Western 

Pennsylvania  Hospital-  for  1863. i.  Annual  Report 

of  the  Commissioners,  Superintendent,  and  Treasurer 

of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  1863. 

5.  Fossils  from  the  Potsdam  of  Wisconsin  and  Lake 
Superior.    By  Prof.  A.  Winchell. 

(13.)  The  Two  Sabbaths  :  An  Euay  thotoing  that 
the  Pairiarehal  and  Christian  Sabbath  are  One  and  the 
Same,  and  that  the  Jewith  Sabbath  hat  been  Abrogated. 
By  Bev.  E.  Q.  FuUer.  Cindnnaii:  Poe  &  Siteheoek. 
l6mo.  101  pp.  50  ctflU*.— The  author  sets  out  with  the 
hypothesis*  that  reckoned  time  began  with  Adam ;  that 
the  first  day  of  time  was  the  last  day  of  creation;  or 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  seventh  day  of 
creation,  the  Sabbath  which  the  Almighty  hallowed  and 
blessed.  Pursuing  the  argument,  he  endeavors  to  prove 
that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was,  for  a  temporary  and  na- 
tional purpose,  changed  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  week,  and  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish 
economy  restored  to  the  nation  of  Israel  the  Sabbath 
enjoyed  by  the  patriarchs  and  commanded  to  all  man- 
kind. 

(14.)  CoLEBso'8  Fallacies:  Another  Review  of  (he 
Bithep  of  Natd.  By  Rev.  C.  S.  Fowler,  A.  M.  Cin- 
ehinati:  Poe  <&  SUcheoek.  l&mo.  139  pp.  60  eenU.— 
In  this  little  work  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  "  Con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith,"  is  well  obeyed,  and  we 
have  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  review  of  Colen- 
so's  main  positions.  The  objections  are  met,  consid- 
ered, and,  we  think,  answered.  Truth  needs  to  fear 
nothing  from  assaults;  for  potent  in  its  own  strength 
it  can  never  be  overthrown. 

(15.)  Memoib  of  Rbv.  Ebsbibb  J.  Hawes,  Past&r 
of  the  Congregational  Church,  Plymouth,  Conn.  By  hit 
Mother.  12mo.  275  pp.^^ne  of  the  most  charming 
Christian  biographies  we  have  ever  read.  The  subject 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  and  the  volume  doses  with  two  excel- 
lent discourses  from  the  father — ^the  theme  of  one  was 
"Consolation  in  Affliction,"  that  of  the  other.  "No 
Night  in  Heaven."    New  York:  Carter  A  Bros. 


(16.)  The  Mae  of  God  ;  or,  Spiritual  Religion  Ex- 
plained and  Enforced.  By  Oeiaviut  Wintlaw,  D.  D. 
18mo.  283  j9p. — This  is  a  companion  for  the  closet  It 
will  afford  nurture  to  the  souL  Clear  and  forcible  in 
its  style,  earnest  in  its  development  of  spiritual  truth, 
it  can  not  be  read  without  profit.    New  York :  Carters. 

(17.)  The  Safe  Cohpabs  abd  how  it  Poibtb.  By 
Bev.  Biehard  NewUm,  D.  2>.  16mo.  318  jtp.— Rich  in 
practical  instruction  to  the  young.  A  book  that  ought 
to  be  widely  circulated.  It  will  help  to  raise  up  sound, 
active,  and  useful  Christians.    New  York :  Carters. 

(18.)  The  Fbeedom  of  the  Will,  at  a  Batit  of 
Human  RetpomibiUty  and  a  Diviru  GovemmenL  EUt- 
eidated  and  Maintained  in  itt  ittue  toith  the  Neeettita- 
rian  Theory  of  Mobbet,  Edwardt,  the  Princeton  Ettayittt, 
and  other  leading  Advocates.  By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D,  J>. 
New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  dt 
Hitcheoek.  Price,  $1.25. — As  a  sort  of  avantcourier 
we  gave  the  outlines — the  subjects  and  divisions — of 
this  work  in  our  last  number.  The  work  itself  must 
meet  all  reasonable  expectations.  It  is  a  contribution 
of  real  value  toward  the  solution  of  one  of  the  deepest 
and  most  difficult  metaphysical  questions  that  has  ever 
busied  and  puzzled  the  intellect  of  man.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  solution  is  complete  and  the  question  set- 
tled. But  we  must  think  that  this  work  makes  a  long 
stride  in  that  direction.  The  first  treatise  upon  the 
Will  from  a  purely  Arminian  stand-poii^t,  it  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  all,  who,  in  the  great  contro- 
versy, have  ranged  themselves  among  those  who  advo- 
cate the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

In  entering  upon  the  book  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracts our  attention  is  the  newness  and  marked  perti- 
nency of  the  definitions.  Let  us  take  the  author's 
definition  of  will  as  an  example.  He  says,  "  WHl  it  the 
power  of  the  toul  by  which  it  it  tTie  consciout  author  of 
an  intentional  act."  Here  the  idea  is  rounded  out  wiUi 
a  completeness  that  can  not  be  surpassed.  It  at  once 
distinguishes  the  will  as  being  something  different  from 
every  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  older  necessita- 
rians, with  Edwards,  confounded  the  will  with  desire, 
or,  at  least,  included  it  generically  in  desire.  Thus,  at 
the  very  start,  necettity  is  necessitated;  and  so  long  as 
this  position  was  conceded,  the  advocate  of  the  essen- 
tial freedom  of  the  will  had  the  laboring  oar  in  the 
contest.  Dr.  Whedon  shows  that  "  desire,  be  it  ever  so 
intense,  never  becomes  volition,  but  by  a  distinct  move- 
ment known  to  consciousness ;  and  no  action  can  follow 
till  volition  arises."  With  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen 
cU  he  makes  the  point  patent  and  conclusive  to  the 
reader:  "Desire  is  uneasy  and  stimulant;  Will  is  de- 
cisive, and  brings  all  the  mind  to  acquiescence." 

Dr.  Whedon  is  as  remarkable  for  his  mastery  of 
language  as  of  thought.  Few  men  can  express  so 
much  and  so  clearly  with  so  little  expenditure  of  lan- 
gu^e.  His  thought — his  idea — ^must  be  enunciated, 
not  by  circumlocution,  but  directly ;  and  if  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  language  does  not  furnish  the  medium,  he 
coins  one  for  its  special  use.  We  had  marked  several 
topics  designing  to  notice  the  manner  of  their  treat- 
ment, but  lack  of  space  forbids  such  an  extension  of 
our  notice.  The  work  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  tho 
advocates  of  the  necessitarian  theory  must  sharpen 
their  weapons  again  for  the  conflict 
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ViBWB  15  SwiTZSHLAiTB.—The  first  of  foar  engrar- 
ingff,  comprising  a  series  of  "  Views  in  Switzerland," 
appears  in  this  number.  We  scarcely  need  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it  or  to  the  sketch  accom- 
panying it.  They  will  find  attraction  enough  in  each 
to  draw  their  attention  to  them.  Each  of  the  snoceed- 
ing  Tiews  will  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  sketch 
from  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven — already  well  and  faTorably 
known  to  oar  readers. 

Articles  Declined. — The  following  articles  are  laid 
aside,  partly  for  lack  of  room  and  partly  for  lack  of 
merit.  Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  might  have  been 
used  had  there  not  been  a  snrplns  of  material  on  hand. 
Jhrou. — My  Brother ;  The  Bemoval ;  Reverses  and  their 
Uses ;  The  Old  Family  Bible ;  Molly  Dale— unfinished ; 
Leonore  Percy;  Woman's  True  Moral;  Cruel  as  the 
Grave ;  and  Signs  of  the  Times. 

Poetry, -^ong  of  the  South  Wind;  The  Erlking; 
AUie's  Cradle  Song;  A  Ballad;  Last  Pine  of  Sweet 
Auburn;  Triumph  Hours;  My  Wanderer;  The  Songs 
Unsung;  He  is  Faithful;  Owned;  Our  City  of  Refuge; 
Hopeless ;  Winter ;  and  The  Children  of  the  Wreck. 

LiFB  iir  WA0HiiraTO5.-~The  following  we  ezoerpt 
from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  addressed  by  it  friend  now 
residing  in  Washington  City : 

I  Mtt  deUghtod  with  the  engrftvliies  this  yaar,  partlculftrly 
the  tltle-pege.  In  timfls  like  these,  when  one  sees  Mid  heftn 
so  much  of  treeaon,  it  stirs  the  blood  of  a  parent  who  hea 
offered  np  two  dear  aoni  to  the  service  of  oar  coantry,  Just  to 
look  at  the  dear  old  fla^  "  still  waving  **  above  (alien  slavery 
and  treason,  with  oar  free  and  anchecked  commerce,  agri- 
caltare,  and  mannfactarve  smiling  all  anmnd. 

Oar  city  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  **  Never  was  there  known 
a  gayer  season,"  is  said  by  those  who  know.  I  only  see  it 
**  ttom.  a&r."  I  have  only  attended  one  Reception,  bat  in 
that  one  evening  I  saw  the  flashing  of  more  diamonds,  the 
piling  np  of  more  head-dresses,  and  the  trailing  of  more  mag- 
nificent skirts  than  in  all  my  life  before.  And  for  the  gentle- 
men I  am  prond  to  say  that  the  uniforms  of  our  dear  soldiers— 
though  they  did  all  wear  shoulder-straps— eeemed  to  rise 
above  all  other  dignities.  And  these  times  a  noble  man  does 
look  nobler  with  this  insignia  upon  him.  And  yet,  and  yet, 
how  many  of  these  same  shoulder-straps  are  lolling  abont  this 
same  city  of  Washington,  rendering  no  senrice  to  themselves 
or  their  country,  and  often  to  the  Iz^ury  and  neglect  of  th^Ir 
«•  home  relations  I"  But  I  snppose  so  long  as  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Is  so  near  there  is  no  remedy.  I  have  heard  all 
the  most  dlstingolshed  speakers  in  the  Senate  and  House.  Of 
course  in  the  former  Mr.  Sumner  is  first,  and,  I  think,  Henry 
Wilson  next.  In  the  House,  Thaddeus  Stevens  stands  above 
all  others  in  debate.  Then  Generals  Schenck  and  Oarfleld  of 
Ohio,  Lncien  Anderson  of  Kentucky,  and  a  few  more  of  the 
same  noble  cast,  have  made  the  **  slimy,  creeping  **  copperhead 
*<  crawl  to  his  hole  "  so  often  that  he  is  cautious  now  of  stick- 
ing his  ugly  head  out  again. 

Mbmobakda  CoircE&Kiiro  oub  Sbbiob  Bishop.— 
In  a  private  note  to  the  editor  Bishop  Morris  gives  a 
few  items,  which  we  are  certain  will  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  Church.  We,  therefore,  take  license  to 
give  them  publicity.  If  we  recollect  right  Bishop  Mor- 
ris reaches  seventy  years  of  age  the  present  May : 

I  was  licensed  to  preach  Sd  of  April,  1814,  by  Xlder  David 


Tonng,  and  by  him  employed  on  a  eircuit  in  1816 ;  admitted 
on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Oonferenoe  In  1816,  and  into  ftall  connec- 
tk>n  and  ordained  deacon  In  1818,  and  ordained  elder  in  1820, 
and  Bishop  in  1888.  Bnring  the  four  yean  and  a  half  that  I 
was  a  Ueentiate  I  preached  sermons,  ever............^.......j,000 

As  deacon  two  yean ...........^ fiOO 

As  elder  sixteen  yean 3,000 

As  Bishop  twenty-eic^t  yean,  about ...^....8,000 

In  all,  say....^ . . . ?,«» 

I  traveled  as  a  preacher  before  I  was  Bishop,  mostly  on  hone- 
back,  miles 80,000 

As  Bishop,  mostly  by  public  conveyance ...140,000 

In  all,  say,  miles .....................200,000 

Dmiog  twenty-eight  yean  Bpiscopal  service  I  presided  In 

Annual  Conferenoee,  say..............M..M.MM.....M«M.......«....200 

Ordained  preachen .........................................3,000 

Appointed  preachen  to  their  work,  about 20,000 

The  abo>e  figures  an  taken  fh>m  the  beet  data  in  my  pos- 
session, and  are  believed  to  be  reliable. 

Gbbebal  Cobfebbvcb  avd  trb  Qubbtiobs  Bb- 
FOBB  IT. — This  body  assembles  in  Philadelphia  cotem- 
poraneoQsly  with  our  present  issae.  The  delegates 
elected  at  the  Fall  Conferences  were  given  at  the  time. 
This  number  goes  to  press  before  the  Spring  elections 
are  completed.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  insert 
the  complete  list.  The  Agents  of  the  New  York  and 
Western  Book  Concerns  will  issue  a  daily  General 
Conference  Advocate,  so  that  all  who  are  disposed  to 
pay  91.50  will  have  full  reports  of  each  day's  proceed- 
ings. The  reporters  employed  are  E.  H.  Waring,  of 
the  Iowa  Conference,  Joel  W.  Eaton,  of  the  Troy,  and 
Alexander  M*Clain,  of  the  New  York.  They  are  ezpe« 
rienoed  and  skillful  reporters. 

Of  the  questions  that  will  oome  before  the  General 
Conference,  we  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  which 
will  be  likely  to  create  much  excitement.  If  a  '*  new 
rule  "  on  slavery  is  asked  for,  we  suppose  little  oppo- 
sition will  be  offered  to  its  passage.  The  "  eztenaion  of 
the  time"  to  three  years  has  many  warm  advocates, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  re- 
moval of  all  limitation,  which  is  virtually  doing  awa^ 
with  the  itinerancy.  Definite  Umiialiim  constitutes  the 
only  essential  difference  between  the  iHneraint  wyttem 
and  the  so-called  utiled  ministry.  This  point  conceded, 
it  remains  only  a  question  of  expediency  whether  the 
time  shall  be  two  or  three  years. 

The  presiding  elder  question  may  oome  up  in  some 
form;  but  the  office  is  so  indissolnbly  connected  with 
the  itinerancy  that  it  will  hardly  suffer  any  matei'ial 
change — certainly  it  will  not  be  abrogated.  T^e  Gen- 
eral Conference  will,  no  doubt,  give  to  lay  delegation  a 
respectful  hearing.  This  much  is  due  to  the  laity  of 
the  Church  on  all  questions.  But  the  adverse  vote  of 
the  laity  will,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  putting  an  estop- 
pel to  iu  introduction  at  present.  The  future  may  be 
safely  left  to  those  who  shall  then  be  called  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Church. 

We  bespeak  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Holy  One  may  preside  over  and  direct  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Conference. 
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lOUS.  OATEEBIVE  GAS&ETTSOH. 


BT   Vmg.   JULIA   M.    OLIH. 


MRS.  CATHERINE  GARRETTSON  was 
born  the  14th  of  October,  1752.  She  was 
daughter  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family. 
His  grandfather,  Robert  Livingston,  who  came 
to  America  in  1654,  was  the  son  of  John  Living- 
ston, famous  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
The  story  is  often  told  of  his  going  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  a  large  assembly,  who 
were  awaiting  his  coming  on  a  hill-side.  On 
his  way  he  found  that  he  had  lost  the  notes  of 
his  sermon,  and  kneeling  down  in  great  distress 
of  mind  to  pray  for  help  and  guidance,  the  text 
came  to  his  mind,  "  Have  I  ever  been  a  wilder- 
ness to  thee?"  With  new  courage  he  hastened 
to  address  the  assembled  thousands,  and  with 
such  power  did  he  speak  that  three  hundred 
were  converted.  He  set  sail  for  America.  Long 
driven  by  contrary  winds,  he  set  apart  three  days 
for  fasting  and  prayer,  resolved  that  if  the  wind 
did  not  change  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  should  conclude  that  it  was  not  the  will  of 
Heaven  that  he  and  his  companions,  members 
of  his  congregation — ^refugees  from  tyranny — 
should  seek  a  home  in  this  new  world.  The 
wind  did  not  change,  and  they  returned  to  the 
land  whence  they  had  come. 

His  son  Robert  attempted  the  voyage  in  1672 
with  bett^  results,  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Albany,  and  in  1679  married  Alida, 
the  widow  of  Nicholas  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
original  grant  or  patent  by  which  the  land  he 
had  bought  from  the  Indians,  comprising  over 
120,CXX)  acres  of  land,  extending  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Massachusetts  line,  was  incorporated 
into  the  manor  of  Livingston,  bears  date  the 
22d  of  July,  1686.  By  his  last  will  he  left 
13,000  acres  of  the  Livingston  manor  to  his 

Yofc.  XXIV.-« 


youngest  son,  Robert,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Garrettson,  who  built  a  house  at  Clennont  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  only  child,  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  married  Margaret,  the  only 
child  of  Colonel  Beekman — ^a  marriage  which 
not  only  united  large  estates,  but  congenial 
spirits. 

Henry  Beekman,  her  grandfather,  was  the  son 
of  William  Beekman,  Governor  of  South  Bay, 
now  called  the  State  of  Delaware,  which  he 
held  under  a  commission  from  Sweden.  *'  It  is 
true,"  writes  Mrs.  Margaret  Livingston,  in  giv- 
ing some  account  of  her  family,  "none  who 
possess  family  despise  it,  neither  ought  we  so 
to  do,  but  to  look  upon  it  as  a  particular  favor 
to  have  derived  our  being  from  men  and  women 
fearing  God,  and  respected  in  their  day  for  vir- 
tue and  goodness.  Many  promises  are  in  the 
sacred  Book  for  the  children  of  believers,  but 
then  they  must  pray  that  they  may  be  follow- 
ers of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience  in- 
herit the  promises.  This  will  prove  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  pride  of  ancestry,  and  keep 
them  humble  that  they  bring  no  blot  upon  their 
house  by  their  conduct."  John  Livingston,  the 
good  Scottish  minister,  speaks  of  his  mother 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Alexander  Livingston,  as  a 
rare  pattern  of  piety  and  meekness.  She  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 

Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Garrettson,  was  a  man  of  solid  judgment, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  high  Christian  char- 
acter. He  was  beloved  and  reverenced  by  his 
children.  His  daughter,  Catherine,  says  that  in 
his  walks  he  was  always  engaged  in  prayer. 
His  wife  was  a  stately  lady,  presiding  with  ele- 
gance and  dignity  over  her  numerous  household, 
giving  large  benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  main- 
taining a  high  type  of  Christian  character. 

Clermont  was  a  lovely  home.  The  old  stone- 
house,  shaded  by  locust-trees,  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  river,  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  which  rose  up  the  Catskilla,  grand  and 
harmonious  in  their  majestic  proportions.  The 
terraced  garden,  gay  with  flowers  and  rich  with 
choice  fruit-trees,  adorned  the  rising  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Within  there  was  grow- 
ing up  a  most  remarkable  group  of  children,  all, 
by  their  fair  promise,  gladdening  the  hearts  of 
their  parents,  and  all  destined  to  make  their 
mark  in  life.  The  eldest  son,  Robert,  one  of 
the  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  administering  the  oath 
to  Washington  when  inaugurated  first  President 
of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Minister  to  France,  where  he  perfect- 
ed the  negotiation  which  secured  the  valuable 
province  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  man  through  whose  faith,  perseverance, 
and  liberal  patronage  steam  navigation  was 
given  to  the  world,  deserves  a  place  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen. 

The  other  brothers  were  Edward  Livingston, 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Minister  to  France,  and  author  of  a  code  of 
laws  which  he  prepared  for  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, abolishing  capital  punishment;  Colonel 
Henry  B.  Livingston,  who,  for  his  bravery  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  received  a  sword 
from  Congress  and  the  commendation  of  Cten- 
eral  Washington;  and  John  R.  Livingston,  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  who  volunteered  several  times 
when  his  country  called,  and  erected  powder- 
mills  to  supply  her  armies  with  the  ammunition 
they  so  greatly  needed. 

The  six  sisters  were  all  women  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent — all  of  them  were  "satisfied" 
with  long  life.  Three  of  them  married  Oenerals, 
famous  in  the  history  of  their  country — Mont- 
gomery, wh9  80  gallantly  fell  in  her  service; 
Armstrong,  afterward  Minister  to  France;  and 
Lewis,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Margaret  married  Thomas  Tillotaon,  who 
was  Surgeon -General  in  the  army.  Catherine 
married  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  distin- 
guished in  the  early  annals  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Joanna,  the  youngest,  married 
Peter  R.  Livingston.  **  Never  was  table  so  sur- 
rounded," said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  a  more  remarkable 
family  group  could  be  found.  Great  men  are 
generally  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  on  neutral 
family  tints.  Two  other  families  may  be  recalled 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule — ^the  Wesley  family 
and  the  family  of  the  Gumeys  at  Earlham. 

With  a  household  so  richly  endowed  with 
gifta  and  graces  Clermont  could  not  fail  to  be 


attractive  to  the  large  circle  of  friends  made 
welcome  by  its  elegant  hospitality.  Men,  whose 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  were  frequent  and  honored  guests  in 
company  with  British  officers  and  refugees  de- 
spoiled of  their  estates  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

Grave  public  events  soon  threw  their  shadow 
over  this  pleasant  home.  The  eldest  son  took 
his  place  in  the  Congress  called  to  deliberate  on 
momentous  interests.  His  father  writes  to  him 
from  New  York  May  6, 1775:  "  Dear  Son,— You, 
I  suppose,  are  now  on  your  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  will  soon  make  one  of  that  important 
body  which  will  enjoy  the  attention  of  all 
America  and  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Keep 
yourself  cool  on  this  important  oocasion.  From 
heat  and  passion  prudent  counsel  can  seldom 
proceed.  It  is  yours  to  plan  and  deliberate, 
and  whatever  the  Congress  directs  I  hope  will 
be  executed  with  firmness,  unanimity,  and 
spirit.  Every  good  man  wishes  that  America 
may  remain  free."  After  some  suggestions  he 
concludes  with  the  prayer,  "May  God  direct 
you  in  all  things  1  A  dependence  on  him  will 
insure  both  wisdom  and  courage,  and  if  his 
providence  interferes  in  any  thing,  as  I  firmly 
believe  it  does  in  all  things,  it  certainly  does  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations."  There  is  a  signifi- 
cant postscript  to  this  letter:  "Inquire  whether 
I  can  have  a  quantity  of  saltpeter.  I  hear 
there  is  a  large  quantity  imported  at  Philadel- 
phia." Powder-mills  were  soon  after  in  opera- 
tion at  Clermont.  This  firm  patriot,  who  had 
lost  his  seat  on  the  King's  bench  by  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  cause  of  liberty,  encouraged  vol- 
unteering as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  by  offer- 
ing peculiar  privileges  to  the  families  of  such 
of  his  tenants  as  should  fiedl  in  the  war. 

Catherine,  with  the  rest  of  her  family,  sym- 
pathized deeply  with  the  opening  struggles  for 
liberty.  She  was  much  attached  to  General 
Montgomery,  who  had  married  her  eldest  sister, 
and  she  followed  with  intense  interest  the  cam- 
paign in  which  this  hero  lost  his  life  and  won 
imperishable  renown.  The  closing  days  of  1775 
brought  heavy  tidings.  While  some  of  the 
family  was  ministering  at  the  dying-bed  of  their 
honored  grandfather.  Col.  Beekman,  at  Rhine- 
beck,  the  beloved  husband  and  father  was  called 
suddenly  away.  "  My  father  died  without  bless- 
ing me,"  said  Judge  Livingston, "  and  I  shall  die 
without  blessing  my  children."  The  father  of 
whom  he  spoke,  Robert  Livingston,  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  a  man  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ments for  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  early  looking  for  American  independence, 
before  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Revolution  en- 
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(ertained  rodi  an  idea.  He  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness this  desire  of  his  heaxt,  but  died  just  on 
the  eve  of  its  accomplishment.  His  grandson, 
Edward  Livingston,  describes  him  at  the  age 
of  eighty-foor.  "His  figure  was  tall,  somewhat 
bent,  bat  not  emadated  by  age,  which  had 
marked,  bat  not  disfigured  a  face,  onoe  remark- 
able for  its  regular  beauty  of  feature,  and  still 
beaming  with  the  benevolence  and  intelligence 
that  had  always  illuminated  it.  He  marked  the 
epoch  at  which  he  retired  from  the  world  by 
preserving  its  costume;  the  flowing,  well-pow- 
dered wig,  the  bright  brown  coat,  with  large 
cuffs  and  square  skirts,  the  cut- velvet  waistcoat 
with  ample  flaps,  and  the  breeches  scarcely 
covering  the  knee,  the  silk  stockings  rolled  over 
ihem  with  embroidered  clocks,  and  the  shining 
square-toed  shoes,  fastened  near  the  ankle  with 
small  embossed  gold  buckles.  These  were  re- 
tained in  his  service,  not  to  affect  a  singularity, 
but  because  he  thought  it  ridiculous  at  his  time 
of  life  to  follow  the  quick  succession  of  £uhion." 
His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Montgomery,  writes 
of  him :  "  He  always  rose  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  read  without  ceasing.  The  year  before 
he  died  he  learned  the  German  tongue  and  spoke 
it  fluently.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
was  in  raptures.  In  beginning  with  the  Bosto- 
nians,  he  said  they  had  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  His  sanguine  temper  made  him  ex- 
pect with  confidence  our  independence.  He 
seemed  to  begin  life  again — ^his  eye  had  all  the 
fire  of  youth,  and  I  verily  believe  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill — of  which  such  a  false  disastrous 
report  was  made — ^was  his  death.  He  took  to 
his  bed  immediately,  lay  a  week  without  pain, 
and  died.  The  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
"  What  news  from  Boston?" 

His  son's  mournful  anticipations  were  real- 
ized. He,  too,  died  without  blessing  his  chil- 
dren, being  stricken  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six.  While  the  family  were 
mourning  the  double  bereavement,  and  the 
houses  at  Khinebeck  and  Clermont  were  de- 
prived of  their  honored  heads,  heavy  tidings 
came  of  the  death  of  General  Montgomery,  and 
his  newly-married  wife  entered  upon  her  wid- 
owhood of  more  than  half  a  century. 

Catherine  deeply  felt  these  sorrows.  She  was 
much  attached  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  gallant 
Montgomery,  and  she  had  the  most  profound 
reverence  and  affection  for  her  father  and  grand- 
fiather.  The  griefis  of  her  household  did  not 
banish  their  anxiety  for  their  country.  Her 
brother  Robert,  recalled  from  Congreaa  by  the 
death  of  his  &ther  and  graod&ther,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  secret  committee  for 
defending  the  State,  repaired  to  FiahkiU  to  at- 


tend to  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son, as  the  design  of  the  British  was  to  isolate 
New  England — ^Burgoyne  to  march  from  the 
north  and  Vaughan  from  New  York.  There 
was  intense  excitement  at  Clermont  when  the 
news  came  of  Burgoyne*s  surrender.  Marga- 
ret— afterward  Mrs.  TUlotson — was  knitting  one 
of  the  long  stockings  then  worn  for  an  old  black 
servant  called  Jack,  which  she  was  endeavoring, 
for  a  wager,  to  finish  in  a  day.  It  was  near 
midnight,  the  stocking  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  toe,  when  black  Scipio  rushed  into  the  par- 
lor with  the  rather  incomprehensible  words,  "0, 
Missus,  Burgoyne  's  taken,  and  they  tord  de 
Major's  head  off  and  trew  it  into  de  firei" 
Who  "de  Major"  was  the  deponent  saith  not, 
but  the  family  traditions  say  the  stocking  was 
thrown  down,  and  the  wager  was  lost. 

The  danger  from  the  south  still  threatened 
them.  Vaughan  and  his  command  were  ad- 
vancing, burning  villages  and  private  houses  on 
their  way.  Captain  Montgomery,  a  wounded 
British  officer,  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
prison-ship  and  nursed  with  the  kindest  care  by 
Mrs.  Livingston  and  her  daughters,  entreated 
Mrs.  Livingston  to  allow  him  to  remain,  and 
by  his  influence  save  her  house  from  the  de- 
struction which  threatened  it.  The  high-spir- 
ited lady  declared  that  she  would  not  have  her 
house  thus  protected,  while  those  of  her  neigh - 
bora  were  destroyed,  and  her  son,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  put  Captain  Montgomery  in  a  chaise 
and  drove  him  to  the  house  of  a  tory  neighbor. 

With  brave  hearts  the  preparations  for  depart- 
ure were  rapidly  made.  Wagons  were  piled  up 
with  luggage,  on  the  top  of  which  was  perched 
the  odd  figure  of  an  old  black  woman,  provok- 
ing, even  in  that  hour  of  perplexity  and  distress, 
a  hearty  laugh  from  Mrs.  Livingston.  Silver 
and  other  valuables  had  been  buried,  and  the 
fjEonily  got  into  the  carriages,  and  drove  rapidly 
through  the  avenue  skirting  the  lawn  and  the 
river.  Not  one  moment  too  soon.  They  paused 
on  a  hiU  overlooking  the  town  and  saw  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  homestead  which  the 
soldiers  had  just  fired.  They  sought  refuge  in 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  in  a  stone-house  near  a 
pretty  lake.  The  retreat  of  the  British  enabled 
M^.  Livingston  to  rebuild  her  house,  and  in 
about  a  year  the  family  returned  to  Clermont. 
The  sisters  were  all  ardent  politicians,  and  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  war  for 
independence.  Her  eldest  brother  writes  to 
Governor  Morris  in  1778,  "  My  affection  for  my 
country  has  increased  with  her  distresses,  and  I 
think  nothing  done  while  any  thing  remains  to 
be  done  for  her.  Surely  there  is  something  in 
the  form  of  a  republican  government  which 
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Btrengthens  the  oonneotion  between  it  and  its 
members. 

The  war  continued,  but  time  brought  its  heal- 
ing balm  to  the  sadness  of  the  family  at  Cler- 
mont. Their  Winters  were  spent  at  their  town 
residence,  which  was  situated  where  Pearl-street 
now  winds  its  sinuous  way,  just  above  Wall- 
street.  The  attractive  group  of  sisters,  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  the  well-spread 
table,  always  enlivened  by  guests,  made  the 
house  a  gay  one,  and  Catherine  Livingston  en- 
joyed its  brilliancy.  Tall  and  graceful,  with 
fine  mental  powers  and  fascinating  manners,  she 
was  surrounded  by  admirers,  none  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  her  heart. 

At  length  serious  thoughts  came— aspirations 
after  something  more  satisfying  than  this  gay 
round  of  pleasure.  She  became  thoughtful  and 
prayerful.  One  Sunday,  in  the  old  Trinity 
church,  she  remained  to  the  communion.  She 
asked  Mrs.  R.,  the  lady  in  whose  pew  she  was 
sitting,  if  she  could  go  forward  and  receive  the 
sacrament.  Somewhat  astonished  at  this  ques- 
tion, the  lady  told  her  that  she  thought  she 
might,  and  while  receiving  the  sacred  elements 
a  strange  sweetness  filled  her  soul.  Attributing 
this  blessedness  to  the  sacred  elements,  she 
dreaded  to  leave  the  table  of  the  Lord  lest  she 
should  lose  this  new  sense  of  joy.  But  she 
found  that  the  peace  went  with  her — that  it 
was  an  abiding  blessedness.  She  loved  to  be 
much  alone  that  she  might  pray  and  meditate, 
and  that  she  might  escape  from  the  large  circle 
at  her  mother's  house.  She  went  to  visit  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Lewis,  then  residing  in  a  country 
place  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  called  Mount  Pitt, 
situated  where  Grand-street  intersects  the  Bow- 
ery. Here  she  enjoyed  quiet  hours  in  her  own 
room  by  her  cheerful  fire,  with  the  new  treasure 
in  her  heart.  Her  sister,  however,  thinking  to 
gratify  her,  gave  a  ball  in  her  honor.  The 
question  of  worldly  amusements  had  not  at  that 
time  been  agitated  in  her  mind;  so  Catherine 
Livingston,  as  a  matter  of  course,  made  her 
appearance  in  the  ball-room.  While  moving  in 
the  gay  mazes  of  the  dance,  she  felt  that  the 
sweet  peace  had  departed  from  her.  She  often 
spoke  of  this  in  after-life  as  proving,  by  her 
own  experience,  the  incompatibility  of  worldly 
amusements  with  spiritual  life.  She  no  longer 
found  sweetness  in  retirement.  The  heavenly 
visitant  that  had  made  it  a  paradise  was  no  longer 
there.  Having  no  fear  of  the  gay  world  now, 
she  returned  home  and  mingled  as  before  in  its 
brilliant  society.  Her  heart,  however,  was  not 
at  rest— worldly  joys  did  not  fill  the  aching 
void. 

The  next  Summer,  while  on  a  visit  to  her 


brother,  Chancellor  Livingston,  whose  coontiy 
seat  adjoined  his  mother's  at  Clermont — a  beau- 
tiful walk  leading  from  one  house  to  the  other- 
she  preferred  remaining  alone,  while  the  whole 
family  were  engaged  to  dine  at  her  mother's. 
That  day  she  spent  in  the  quiet  of  her  own 
room  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  In 
the  evening,  as  she  kneeled  and  repeated  the 
Litany,  she  uttered  the  solemn  petition,  "By 
thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  thy  cross  and 
passion,  by  thy  precious  death  and  burial,  by 
thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  good  Lord,  de- 
liver us."  The  prayer  was  answered;  she  was 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin — ^the  peace 
came  again  to  her  heart,  and  from  that  time  to 
her  death  she  enjoyed  the  sense  of  acceptance 
with  God. 

Having  lost  her  taste  for  the  gayeties  of  a 
town  life,  she  spent  the  next  Winter  at  Cler- 
mont with  her  mother,  though  the  town-house 
was  open.  When  her  brother  Robert  came  up 
in  the  Spring,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  not  had 
a  dreary  Winter,  when  she  told  him  of  the  new 
joys  that  made  that  Winter  so  happy  a  one. 
That  Winter  at  Clermont  had  some  agency 
in  shaping  the  life  of  Catherine  Livingston. 
Through  the  housekeeper,  a  worthy  and  excel- 
lent woman,  she  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Wesley,  whose  views  of  Divine 
truth  commended  themselves  to  her  understand- 
ing and  her  heart. 

Of  late  years  she  had  spent  much  of  her  time 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Tillotson.  While  there 
Mrs.  Tillotson  informed  her  that  a  strange  peo- 
ple called  Methodists  had  appeared;  that  they 
dressed  very  plainly,  and  were  very  holy.  Miss 
Livingston  replied  that  she  would  like  to  join 
such  a  people. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garreti- 
son  came  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  while  there  Mr. 
Tillotson,  who  had  heard  of  him  through  his 
half-brother,  Mr.  Chairs,  of  Maryland,  who  had 
been  converted  under  his  preaching,  sent  to  in- 
vite him  to  Rhinebeck.  Thomas  Miller,  the 
bearer  of  this  invitation,  though  scarcely  guilty 
of  a  dark  skin,  was  a  slave  to  whom  Mr.  Til- 
lotson gave  his  freedom.  He  was  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  with  a  white  wig,  and  knee  and 
shoe  buckles.  He  afterward  became  a  Method- 
ist preacher.  Mr.  Garrettson  accepted  the  invi- 
tation and  preached  in  a  stone-house  near  Mr. 
Tillotson's  residence  the  first  Methodist  sermon 
preached  in  the  town  of  Rhinebeck.  He  was 
then  traveling  through  his  extensive  district,  , 
which  extended  from  New  Rochelle  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  he  was  stationing  twelve  preach- 
ers at  different  points  in  this  wide  area.     In  the 
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morning  he  oondacted  &mily  prayer  at  Mr. 
Tiliotson's,  after  which  Miss  Livingston,  accord- 
ing  to  her  custom,  retired  to  her  room,  when 
she  was  recalled  by  Mrs.  TiUoteon  to  listen  to 
some  letters  Mr.  Garrettson  was  reading,  de- 
scribing the  wonderful  revival  of  religion  that 
was  taking  place  in  Maryland,  Mr,  Tillotson's 
native  State. 

Khinebeck  was  taken  into  the  circuit,  a  class 
was  formed,  which  Miss  Livingston  joined,  and 
which  she  regularly  attended,  though  the  only 
other  member  was  a  Dutch  fisherman.  More 
congenial  associates  soon  made  this  class  meet- 
ing a  place  of  sweet  fellowship  and  communion — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  and  their  daughters,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  and  Miss  Butsen,  afterward  Mrs. 
Suckley — and  the  hallowed  friendship  continued 
till  death  transferred  it  to  a  brighter  clime. 

In  1793  Catherine  Livingston  was  married  to 
the  Bev.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  and  they  at  once 
removed  to  a  stone-house  in  the  town  of  Bhine- 
beck,  near  the  friends  whose  companionship 
brightened  her  new  religious  associations. 

It  was  a  humble  home  but  prettily  situated— 
an  apple  orchard  on  one  side,  the  ground  slop- 
ing to  fk  rivulet  on  the  other,  a  meadow  in  front 
bounded  by  hills,  openings  through  which  re- 
vealed the  distant  landscape.  The  ceilings  were 
low  and  supported  by  heavy  oaken  beams;  the 
furniture  was  tasteful  but  simple;  the  house- 
keeping on  a  moderate  scale,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  elegance  and  profusion  at  Clermont. 
But  the  home  was  a  very  happy  one,  often  en- 
livened by  the  visits  of  her  relatives,  and  by 
the  coming  of  the  Methodist  ministers,  who 
always  found  a  warm  and  cheery  welcome. 
These  visits  were  hailed  with  especial  delight 
by  the  little  daughter  who  came  to  gladden  this 
home,  and  to  impart  a  never-failing  joy  to  her 
mother's  life. 

Mrs.  Garrettson's  life  flowed  on  from  this  time 
calmly  and  tranquilly.  Six  years  after  her  mar- 
riage a  place  was  purchased  on  the  Hudson, 
and  a  house  built  in  which  she  resided  till  her 
death,  and  which  is  now  the  residence  of  her 
daughter. 

"  Our  house  being  nearly  finished  in  October, 
1799,"  writes  Mrs.  Garrettson,  "  we  moved  into 
it,  and  the  first  night  in  family  prayer,  while 
my  blessed  husband  was  dedicating  it  to  the 
Lord,  the  place  was  filled  with  his  presence, 
who,  in  the  days  of  old,  filled  the  Temple  with 
his  glory.  Every  heart  rejoiced  and  felt  that 
God  was  with  us  of  a  truth.  Such  was  our 
introduction  into  our  new  habitation;  and  had 
we  not  reason  to  say  with  Joshua  of  old,  *  As 
for  me  and  my  housd,  we  will  serve  the  Lord?' " 

And  truly  that  house  has  been  like  the  house 


of  Obed-Edom,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
rested.  It  has  been  daily  sanctified  by  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  Family  worship  for 
more  than  half  a  century  has  been  conducted 
with  solemnity-^every  meal  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  devout  grace — a  class  meeting  for  many 
years  was  held  in  the  parlor  one  evening  in  the 
week.  It  has  been  a  home  for  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple— strangers  were  welcomed  as  brethren,  and 
many  a  weary  itinerant  has  rested  awhile  as  in 
the  palace  Beautiful.  The  house  is  simple  but 
convenient — an  orchard  was  planted  to  the 
north,  a  pretty  garden  gratified  Mrs.  Garrett- 
son's taste  for  flowers,  and  the  green  lawn  with 
spreading  elms  sloped  to  the  river's  side.  The 
river  stretches  far  to  the  south,  expanding  into 
a  bay  with  wooded  shores,  over  which  rise  the 
distant  Highlands.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Hannah,  the 
delegate  from  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  En- 
gland, spoke  of  the  view  from  the  walk  that 
skirts  the  lawn,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  as  one  of  the  four  points  that 
he  should  remember  with  greatest  pleasure  in 
America. 

How  many  look  back  to  the  days  spent  at 
Wildercli£fe  as  among  their  sweetest,  tenderest 
memories  I  They  recall  the  dignified  form  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  her  marked  fea- 
tures, her  soft  hazel  eye — ^the  brown  hair  parted 
under  the  close  cap  with  its  crimped  muslin 
border— the  nicely-fitting  dress,  always  simple, 
yet  always  becoming — ^the  well-formed  hands — 
the  slender  foot,  with  its  pretty  morocco  slip- 
per. They  recall  her  warm  welcome-— the  grace- 
ful poise  of  her  manners — the  truth  and  in- 
tegrity that  beamed  from  every  glance — ^the 
conversation  blending  strength  and  gentleness— 
the  elegance  with  which  she  presided  at  the 
breakfast-table,  dispensing  the  aromatic  bever- 
age with  a  singular  remembrance  of  the  taste 
of  every  guest.  They  recall  the  morning  walk 
in  her  garden,  and  the  dewy  roses  gathered  for 
the  breakfast-table — the  system  with  which  she 
ruled  her  household — ^the  skilled  fingers  em- 
ployed on  the  nice  piece  of  needle-work — ^the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding  that  illu- 
mined that  benignant  countenance.  As  she 
came  down  stairs  from  her  hour  of  prayer  she 
felt  that  she  had  held  communion  with  the 
Skies. 

She  was  an  epistle  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
None  could  doubt  the  piety  that  stamped  its 
image  and  superscription  upon  every  lineament 
of  her  expressive  face.  She  was  manifestly  a 
vessel  consecrated  to  the  Master's  service.  It 
was  difficult  for  those  who  knew  her  only  in  the 
last  half  century  of  her  life,  to  imagine  that 
she  had  ever  been  in  the  brilliant  circles  of 
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fiuhioii — ^that  she  had  been  th«  center  of  ad- 
mirmg  groups — ^that  she  had  been  asked  to  dance 
by  General  Washington,  and  that  she  had  en- 
joyed the  laugh  and  repartee  of  those  who  Uved 
only  for  this  world.  It  was  difficult  to  associate 
with  her  any  other  idea  than  that  of  saintliness 
of  life  and  character.  The  miniature  iihat  rep- 
resented her  in  her  former  gay  attire  was  kept 
out  of  sight  in  the  drawer  of  an  old  cabinet. 
Prayer  and  faith,  the  quiet  home  sanetified  by 
Christian  influences,  the  ardent  love  for  her 
Church  and  its  interests,  the  care  for  the  neigh- 
boring poor,  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  interests, 
fellowship  with  Christians,  the  Bible,  the  devo- 
tional book — these  made  life  unspeakably  rich — 
a  living  present  and  a  glorious  future. 

Mrs.  Oarrettson  was  remarkable  for  the  firm- 
ness of  her  character,  her  good  judgment,  her 
sense  of  propriety.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  occurred  at  a  party  where  several  gentle- 
men had  been  giving  their  views  and  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  A  gentleman  of  high 
position  and  fine  talents,  but  of  known  infidel 
sentiments,  said:  "And  now  do  you  wish  to 
hear  my  belief?"  Catherine  Livingston,  with 
much  dignity  of  manner,  rose  saying,  "  No,  Mr. 
— — ,  we  do  not  wish  to  hear  what  your  belief 
is,"  and  left  the  room.  Mowed  by  all  the  ladies, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  drawn  upon  himself  this  public  reproof. 

Throughout  her  long  life  Mrs.  Oarrettson 
manifested  a  very  deep  solicitude  for  the  spir- 
itual interest  of  her  Urge  circle  of  relatives. 
Her  prayers,  instinct  with  &ith  and  power,  rose 
daily  on  their  behalf.  She  did  not  allow  oppor* 
tunities  to  do  them  good — "God's  occasions 
drifting  by" — ^to  pass  unheeded.  A  niece,  a 
lovely  little  girl,  who,  before  she  married,  shared 
her  room,  and  whom  she  daily  sought  to  influ- 
ence, died  in  childhood,  but  left  with  her  aunt 
the  sweet  assurance  that  she  had  gone  to  a 
happy  home.  Another  niece — ^beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  beloved — ^the  darling  of  the  whole 
family,  was  stricken  down  in  her  beauty  and 
her  bloom  with  consumption.  As  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  the  brightness  of  this  world, 
the  swift-coming  future  looked  dim,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  unknown  path  she  was  so  soon 
to  tread.  Mrs.  Garrettson  hearing  of  her  danger 
came,  and  while  she  pointed  to  the  dark  river, 
whose  waves  were  rolling  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  showed  her  the  light  beyond.  The  gay 
group  of  cousins,  yet  unaware  of  the  danger  of 
their  charming  comrade,  were  in  the  full  flush  of 
merriment  when  Mrs.  Garrettson  entered  the 
room.  Her  sorrowful  &oe  at  once  arrested 
their  attention  and  called  forth  their  inquiries. 
When  told  that  their  cousin  was  soon  to  die, 


there  was  a  hush  in  that  gay  group— the  mirth 
ceased,  and  the  young  people  sought  their  own 
rooms  to  ponder  over  the  solemn  mystery  of 
death.  Before  the  grim  visitant  came  the  ter- 
ror of  his  approach  was  taken  away.  As 
Mrs.  Garrettson  sat  day  after  day  by  the  side 
of  the  lovely  invalid,  making  known  to  her 
those  simple  views  of  faith  which  had  brought 
such  comfort  to  her  own  soul,  the  dimness  of 
the  future  passed  away,  the  sweet  &ce  bright- 
ened in  the  dawning  of  the  new  hope,  and  the 
young  girl  went  to  meet  the  great  mystery 
without  fear.  And  thus  the  effectual  prayer  of 
the  two  or  three  was  answered;  for  before  Mrs. 
Garrettson  had  left  her  home  to  soothe  and 
comfort  the  dying,  her  case  had  been  especially 
remembered  in  the  meeting  for  prayer  in  the 
parlor  at  Wildercliff.  60  earnestly  had  those 
prayers  ascended,  with  such  unction  and  power, 
that  a  little  boy  present  pulled  the  gown  of  his 
grandmother  and  asked  her  if  cousin  Julia  was 
converted.  He  looked  for  the  immediate  an- 
swer to  those  powerful  prayers.  And  it  was 
not  long  before  the  little  petitioner  could  have 
the  question  answered  in  the  revealing  light  of 
the  better  land. 

Mrs.  Garrettson's  love  for  her  family  was  a 
remarkable  trait  in  her  character.  8he  wel- 
comed them  warmly  to  her  home;  she  parted 
from  them  with  a  face  that  followed  them  like 
a  benediction.  8he  prayed  for  them  individu- 
ally;  she  wrote  them  solemn  letters  inviting 
them  to  the  participation  in  those  holy  joys  that 
had  baptized  her  own  life.  With  tongue  and 
pen  she  urged  them  not  to  rest  without  the 
evidence  that  they  had  passed  from  death  unto 
life — not  to  remain  satisfied  with  inferences  and 
hopes,  but  to  seek  for  the  distinct  assurance  of 
sins  forgiven.  The  following  lines,  written  in 
the  album  of  a  niece,  give  an  idea  of  her  fidel- 
ity in  addressing  the  members  of  her  family: 

"  I  hope  and  tmst,  my  dear  niece,  you  have  already 
choeen  the  narrow  waj  that  leads  to  eternal  life.  I 
need,  then,  only  exhort  yon  to  watch  and  look  forvard 
for  such  a  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  will  en- 
able you  to  exclaim  with  Thomas,  •  My  Lord  and  my 
God !'  Then  all  the  promises  in  this  sacred  book  are 
yours;  hfe  and  death,  time  and  eternity,  God  and 
heaTen—is  not  this  worth  striving  for? 

"  How  many  of  our  fisllow  creatures  rest  satisfied 
with  a  meager  Ac^  of  heaTea  I  Thus  they  live  and 
thus  they  enter  upon  the  solemn  realities  of  a  state 
that  can  admit  of  no  change.  If  assurance  is  essential 
under  any  circumstances  in  life,  't  is  more  so  as  it  re- 
spects our  own  future  destiny.  When  God  forgives,  he 
does  it  like  himself— 'tis  a  new  creation.  The  adopted 
child  of  heaven  looks  up  and  cries,  my  Father,  with  an 
unwaTering  tongue.  How  salutary,  then,  that  precions 
blood  which  washes  away  past  tranagressions,  and  im- 
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puts  a  forataste  of  besrenly  felkttj !  May  this  •&• 
joyment,  mj  dear  Jalia,  become  yonr  portion,  and 
remain  with  yjoa  through  the  jonraey  of  life ! 

*'  Bead  with  prayer  this  book  of  wonders.  In  it  are 
all  things  needfal  to  arm  against  every  temptation,  to 
enooarage  in  our  warfare,  and  teach  how  to  struggle 
successfully  against  our  own  peculiar  besetments.  Let 
it  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  my  dear  niece,  that  this  is  not 
onr  home.  The  effect  is  powerfol  to  prevent  a  resting 
where  aU  is  fluctuating.  The  good  Lord  assist  you  in 
every  oonflict,  and  bring  yon  through  more  than  con- 
queror, prays 

"  Your  sincerely  •affectionate  friend, 

*'  CaTHXRIKB  GARBBTT805." 

On  one  point  she  was  very  decided — no  com- 
promises with  .the  world.  She  had  found  peace 
and  joy  in  an  entire  giving  up  of  its  fashions 
and  pleasures,  and  she  urged  others  to  draw  the 
strict  line  of  demarkation.  Her  high-toned  re- 
ligious character  met  with  general  recognition. 
Her  relations,  many  of  whom  were  especially 
exposed  to  the  world's  allurements,  were  thank- 
ful for  her  prayers;  they  felt  the*  blessing  of  her 
holy  life,  and  sought  her  presence  in  their  dying 
hours.  There  she  always  came  an  angel  of 
mercy.  Her  presence  seemed  to  bring  hope. 
Her  prayers  were  like  incense.  As  her  life  was 
prolonged  to  nearly  a  century,  she  was  present 
at  many  of  these  closing  scenes.  All  but  two 
of  her  many  sisters  and  brothers,  their  hus- 
bands and  wives,  passed  into  the  silent  land 
before  her.  She  stood  by  the  bedside  of  her 
two  distinguished  brothers,  Chancellor  Living- 
ston and  Edward  Livingston,  and  listened  with 
a  thankful  heart  to  their  expressions  of  trust  in 
the  Savior  as  their  only  ground  of  confidence. 

To  all  this  numerous  family,  to  the  second 
and  third  generations,  her  name  was  the  symbol 
of  excellence  and  truth — ^her  piety  was  an  im- 
doubted  fact.  Her  walk  was  in  the  light,  and 
beams  of  celestial  light  made  her  path  luminous 
in  the  darkened  world.  Counsel  from  her  lips 
was  listened  to  respectfully,  and  valued  even 
by  the  gay  and  thoughtless.  A  deep  respect 
and  love  found  place  in  all  their  hearts.  Her 
character  was  so  harmonious  that  the  listening 
ear  never  caught  a  discordant  note.  There  is  a 
scene  in  Asia,  where  the  ocean  waves,  beating 
against  the  shore  in  an  atmosphere  of  unwonted 
purity,  produce  a  plaintive  harmony.  Such 
harmony  may  be  heard  when  the  waves  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  holy  souls  rise  and  swell 
in  the  atmosphere  of  purity. 

The  year  1827  brought  a  great  sorrow  to  the 
house  where  life  had  glided  so  calmly.  Mr. 
Garrettson  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Suckley,  in  New  York, 
and  he  there  ended  his  holy  and  useful  life. 
His  death  was  so  triumphant— there  was  such  a 


sense  of  God's  presence,  as  the  good  man  met 
his  fate,  that  the  wife  was  lifted  for  the  time 
above  the  earthly  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  the 
heavenly  joy.  The  home  at  Wildercliffe  was  not 
solitary,  for  the  perfect  union  that  existed  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter  made  that  home  a 
blessed  place.  Grief  there  was  for  the  departed 
hvsband  and  father,  but  there  were  blessed 
memories  of  the  past,  and  joyful  hopes  of  the 
future,  and  constant  work  for  the  present. 

For  many  years  such  members  of  the  family 
as  were  able  to  do  so,  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  together  at  Wildercliffe  to  pay  their  re- 
licts to  their  venerable  relative  on  her  birth- 
day. These  anniversaries  became  occasions  of 
great  interest,  deepening  as  each  successive  year 
removed  her  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human 
life.  Her  form  was  so  erect,  her  step  so  firm, 
her  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
deafness,  so  unimpaired,  her  intellect  so  vigor- 
ous, her  health  so  good,  that  the  expectation 
and  the  hope  were  often  expressed  that  she 
would  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  On 
hewing  this  she  playfully  answered  that  if  she 
lived  a  hundred  she  might  live  a  thousand 
years,  as  we  might  be  on  the  eve  of  the  millen- 
nium. The  glories  of  Autumn  were  passing 
away  as  this  festival — the  14th  of  October — 
came  with  its  hallowed  associations;  but  of 
late  years  floweoi  of  brighter  tints  lingered 
through  the  early  frosts,  and  the  parlors  and 
the  supper-table  were  richly  adorned  with  them, 
their  fragrance  suggestive  of  that  holy  life  that 
had  so  long  breathed  a  sweet  perfume.  As  all 
social  gatherings  were  sanctified  by  prayer  and 
praise  at  Wildercliffe,  so  on  these  memorable 
days  there  were  solemn  prayers  and  reminis- 
cences of  the  past  from  the  pastors  and  ministers 
who  were  present  There  were  sometimes  allu- 
sions to  her  in  whose  honor  they  had  come  to- 
gether—^ tribute  to  which  her  humility  and 
modesty — gracious  characteristics  which  deep- 
ened with  increasing  years — would  have  taken 
exception,  but  which  her  deafness  prevented  her 
hearing.  It  was  touching  to  see  her  meek- 
bowed  face,  and  her  unconsciousness  of  any 
words  of  praise  for  her. 

And  so  the  years  rolled  on,  scarcely  touching 
with  silver  the  smooth  hair  parted  on  the  calm 
brow,  taking  no  light  from  the  eye  nor  elasticity 
from  the  step.  She  did  not  sit  in  an  easy  chair 
or  appropriate  any  accustomed  comer  of  the 
fireside.  She  courteously  recognized  any  little 
service  rendered  by  her  family  or  her  guests; 
but  she  stepped  lightly  up  stairs  or  moved 
about  for  any  thing  she  wanted  as  if  she  were 
a  girl.  But  three  years  remained  of  the  hund- 
red which  we  hoped  would  crown  her  brow. 
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About  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  widowed  sister, 
Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  while  awaiting  the 
carriage  she  walked  into  the  garden  and  stood 
before  a  climbing  rose — the  queen  of  the  prai- 
rie— which  threw  over  a  bower  its  elegant 
wreaths  of  bloom,  admiring  their  exceeding 
beauty.  She  knew  not  that  it  was  the  last 
time  her  foot  would  tread  those  garden  walks 
or  her  eye  rest  upon  the  fair  prospect  that  for 
more  than  fifty  years  had  spread  for  her  its 
Summer  glories  and  awakened  the  thanksgivings 
of  her  grateful  heart.  Before  those  roses  had 
faded  stil  had  gone  to  the  clime  where  flowers 
never  fade.  Death  found  her  as  it  had  found 
her  husband,  away  from  the  lovely  home  this 
dread  visitant  had  never  entered. 

On  her  way  to  Montgomery  Place  she  went 
to  visit  her  only  remaining  brother,  Mr.  John 
R.  Livingston,  for  the  last  time.  While  there 
she  ate  something  that  disagreed  with  her,  and 
she  was  seized  with  sudde'n  illness  just  after  her 
arrival  at  Montgomery.  Medical  advice  was 
sought  in  vain.  These  were  days  of  deep  anx- 
iety, and  then  of  dread  certainty.  But  Death 
was  no  unwelcome  visitor  to  this  aged  saint. 
He  came  to  introduce  her  to  a  region  long 
familiar  to  her  daily  thoughts.  Parting  words 
were  said,  and  then,  before  the  unconsdousness 
that  preceded  death  shut  out  from  her  the  visi- 
ble world,  she  cried  out  with  uplifted  eyes  and 
hands,  "Come,  Lord  Jesus  1  come,  Lord  Jesus  I 
come  quickly  r'  and  with  holy  triumph  she 
clapped  her  hands  exclaiming,  as  her  prayer  roee 
into  thanksgiving,  "He  comes,  he  comes,  he 
comes  I"  A  death,  the  glorious  completion  of 
her  life— almost  a  visible  opening  of  the  ever- 
lasting doors  "  on  golden  hinges  turning." 

A  very  large  concourse  of  relations,  friends, 
and  neighbors  followed  her  remains  from  her 
home  to  the  church  within  whose  walls  she  had 
for  so  many  years  been  a  devout  worshiper,  and 
listened  to  a  thoughtful  discourse  on  Life,  inex- 
plicable except  as  a  Probation,  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Olin,  closing  with  a  discriminating  analysis  of 
her  character  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  h«r 
virtues.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
vault  behind  the  church,  beside  those  of  her 
honored  husband.  In  the  recent  extension  of 
the  church  edifice  a  pastor's  study  was  erected 
over  the  vault;  and,  as  the  years  roll  on,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  she  loved  will  meditate 
upon  truths,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  she 
ever  lent  an  attentive  ear,  over  her  last  rest- 
ing-place. 


TUB  SITBOT  OF  RELXGIOl  01  lATUBAL  80BBBET. 


BT   aST.    L.    L.   WILKI 


ScHiLLEB  says  that  the  great  happiness  of  life 
consists  in  the  discharge  of  some  mechanical  duty. 


THE  religion  of  Jesus  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  outer  world  appear  more  beautiful 
Under  its  cheerful  reign  the  ills  and  deformities 
around  us  vanish,  and  the  beauties  array  them- 
selves in  loveliest  forms.  Religion  goes  out 
from  the  heart,  giving  new  charms  to  the  land- 
scape. It  causes  mountains  to  rise  more  grandly, 
rivers  to  roll  more  proudly,  lakes  to  sleep  more 
sweetly,  cascades  to  shout  more  exultingly,  val- 
leys to  smile  more  pleasingly.  When  it  fills 
the  heart  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  present  new 
features  of  grandeur;  and  clouds,  winds,  storms, 
thunders,  and  lightnings,  all  have  voices  of 
sweetest  melody. 

Mythology,  to  a  considerable  extent,  pos- 
sess^ the  same  influence.  The  ancients  peo- 
pled mountains,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  meadows, 
fields,  and  forests  with  beautiful  nymphs.  Thus 
their  fancies  clothed  all  surrounding  things  with 
a  strange  and  shadowy  beauty.  But  their  wild 
superstition  had  not  the  sacred  power  of  our 
holy  religion.  When  the  wicked  and  rebellious 
heart  is  transformed  to  love  and  adore  God  as  a 
merciful  and  beneficent  father,  it  is  natural  for 
it  to  delight  in  his  works.  To  the  child  there 
are  no  smiles  so  bright,  no  words  so  genial,  no 
gifts  so  precious  as  those  of  father  and  mother. 

The  Christian  beholds  Ood  in  creation.  He 
sees  his  fingers  paint  the  violet's  tints,  his  ann 
drive  the  rolling  world,  his  smiles  on  the  flow- 
ery fields  of  May,  and  his  frowns  in  the  stonns 
of  December.  He  beholds  his  condescension 
when  he  cares  for  the  lilies,  watches  the  yar- 
rows, and  numbers  our  hairs,  and  his  awful 
power  in  upholding  and  guiding  unnumbered 
myriads  of  worlds.  He  observes  his  goodness 
in  the  golden  sunshine,  the  balmy  breezes,  the 
genial  showers,  the  bleating  flocks,  the  lowing 
herds,  and  the  fruitful  fields.  He  traces  his 
wisdom  in  the  order,  harmony,  and  design  dis- 
played throughout  the  universe. 

The  feelings  of  the  Christian  are  in  harmony 
with  natural  events.  To  him  no  Summer's  heat 
nor  Winter's  cold  is  too  severe.  He  neither 
thinks  the  drought  too  long  nor  the  showers  too 
many.  Amidst  peaceful  scenes  he  moves  with 
heavenly  joy,  worshiping  Ood.  In  storms,  when 
iempest-tossed,  he  sits  calm  and  serene,  trusting 
in  God.    Eternal  sunshine  rests  on  his  heart 

The  Christian  enjoys  kindred  relation  to  God's 
beautiful  works.  He  feels  not  alone  as  he 
treads  the  paths  of  earth.  To  blushing  flowers, 
gentle  breezes,  and  smiling  valleys  he  says,.  Ye 
are  my  sisters.    To  lofty  mountains  and  billows 
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be  eaya.  Ye  are  my  brothers.  With  all  things 
in  earth  and  sky  he  unites  in  a  hymn  of  praise 
and  bows  praying,  "Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven." 

He  understands  the  language  of  nature.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
Toice  is  not  heard.**  What  a  grand  concert  he 
would  have  when  commanded:  "  Praise  the  Lord 
from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps;  fire, 
and  hail;  snow,  and  vapor;  stormy  wind  fulfill- 
ing his  word;  mountains,  and  aU  hills;  fruitful 
trees,  and  all  cedars;  beasts,  and  all  cattle; 
creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl;  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  all  people;  princes,  and  all  judges  of 
the  earth;  both  young  men,  and  maidens;  old 
men,  and  children:  let  them  praise  the  name  of 
the  Lord:  for  his  name  alone  is  excellent."  Our 
own  nature-loving  Bryant  felt  this  truth  when 
he  said: 

"  To  bim  who  in  the  love  ol  natnre  hoMs 
Coffixniinioii  with  her  risible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  yarions  language;  for  his  gayer  hoars 
She  has  a  yoioe  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware." 

One  who  was  converted  in  a  grand  old  forest 
would  say,  "  At  the  moment  of  my  conversion 
every  thing  around  me  appeared  beautiful  and 
happy.  The  grass  waved  ezultingly;  a  little 
rill  chanted  a  song  of  gladness;  birds  burst  forth 
in  loud  strains  <^  joy;  trees  lifted  their  giant 
arms  adoringly  toward  heaven;  and  the  Sum- 
mer clouds  bathed  joyously  in  oceans  of  light." 

Gentle  reader,  did  you  never  go  forth  to  some 
lovely  spot,  at  the  still  hour  of  evening,  for 
devotion?  Communing  with  the  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, at  such  a  place  and  at  such  an  hour,  you 
could  but  be  inexpressibly  happy.  Though  the 
harrowing  scenes  of  the  day  may  have  torn  your 
heart,  yet  when  your  prayers  went  upward, 
urged  by  a  thousand  cheering  voices,  every  lin- 
gering sorrow  has  fled,  and  joys  akin  to  those 
of  heaven  filled  your  heart.  Then  you  have 
exclaimed.  How  can  I  be  sorrowful  while  my 
Father  is  smiling  in  living  green,  shining  gems, 
and  silvery  star-light  all  around  me  I 

0,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  designed  to  prepare 
us  for  the  bliss  of  heaven.  The  lovely  scenes 
on  earth  are  but  training  our  hearts  for  brighter 
scenes  above.  Soon  the  hills,  and  streams,  and 
fields,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  will  rise  to  our 
view  I  Soon,  for  us.  Religion  will  spread  her 
golden  charms  over  all  those  glorious  things, 
and  our  bliss  will  be  complete  to  all  eternity.  - 
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The  birds  were  flown,  and  the  flowers  that  she  loved 

Were  withered  in  garden  and  glade, 
When  the  turf  was  carefully  put  aside 

By  the  sexton's  heavy  spade. 
'T  was  a  tiny  grave  that  they  hollowed  out 

Where  the  purple  shadows  lay, 
For  another  golden  link  bad  been  crushed 

In  the  chain  of  love  that  day. 
There  were  sorrowing  hearts,  and  desolate  rooms, 

And  a  little  vacant  chair, 
And  half-worn  shoes,  and  a  glossy  tress 

Of  the  dear  dead  darling's  hair;  ^ 

And  tearful  eyes  that  will  look  and  long 

For  a  dimpled  face  at  the  door. 
And  wait  the  coming  of  dear  little  feet. 

Which  will  walk  the  earth  no  more. 
But  up  in  the  beautiful  city  of  light. 
Away  from  earth's  shadows,  and  storms,  and  blight, 
A  child  of  humanity  shriven  from  sin 
Had  entered  the  pearly  gates  within. 
Ah!  the  world  grew  darker  to  many  that  day 
For  the  shattered  casket  of  delicate  day, 
Bat  a  glorified  spirit  with  powers  new  given, 
Was  chanting  its  first  sweet  anthem  in  heaven* 
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It  came  too  late,  this  hoarded  gold — 
This  title  to  houses  and  lands  I  hold ; 
Too  late,  too  late,  she  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 
It  can  not  bring  back  the  years  gone  by. 
There  was  one  with  a  young  and  noble  frame- 
One  with  a  pure,  untarnished  name, 
Who  struggled  with  poverty  long  and  well; 
In  the  pride  of  his  years,  alas  1  he  fell 

This  garnered  wealth  might  have  yielded*him 

Something  to  lighten  his  pathway  dim ; 

He  treads  no  longer  this  desert  shore, 

But  the  golden  streets  for  evermore. 

A  parent,  an  only  remaining  one, 

Whose  earthly  journey  was  almost  done, 

Far,  far  away,  where  life's  star  grew  dim, 

I  sit  and  weep  when  I  think  of  him. 

One  coin  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  to-night 

Might  have  given  him  back  to  my  longing  sights 

Might  have  purchased  comforts  he  needed  then. 

But,  alas  I  he  will  never  more  need  them  again. 

There  was  a  daughter  so  fair  and  frail, 

She  grew  like  a  lily  transparently  pale; 

They  said  a  mild  climate  would  soon  impart 

A  warmth  to  her  cheek  and  a  glow  to  her  heart 

Bat  we  had  nothing  that  wealth  confers, 

To  save  a  life  as  precious  as  hers; 

She  passed  too  soon  to  a  dime  more  fair; 

She  basks  in  eternal  sunlight  there. 
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SIGHT  THE   EIGHTEENTH. 

SINCE  our  last  sitting  down  together  our 
nights,  reader,  have  added  considerably  to 
their  length;  but  we  must  not  on  that  aooount 
run  out  our  northern  chitchat  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  has  hitherto  been  our  custom. 

We  have  read  from  childhood  about  the 
populous  North — "the  Northern  Hive" — from 
which  swarmed  those  armed  emigrations  which 
conquered  Northern  Germany,  which  invested 
Constantinople,  which  visited  the  regions  of  the 
Caspian,  which  took  possession  of  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  which  finally  gave  a  king  and 
a  new  era  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  people  who  accomplished  these  things 
were  the  old  Scandinavians,  known  as  the 
Qoths  and  Vandals,  in  whose  country  we  are 
now  sojourning,  and  whose  monarch  we  see 
every  day  in  his  carriage,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, receiving  the  salutations  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  oonqueiing  tribes.  We  have 
heretofore  chatted  about  the  people,  we  have 
talked  about  their  capital,  we  have  taken  some 
excursions  into  the  regions  round  about  it;  we 
are  now  to  hold  a  sitting  on  the  country  at 
large,  and  meddle  with  some  matters  of  the 
first  importance. 

II.  It  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy  that  every 
effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  it  is  equally  an 
established  truth  that  the  cause  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  effect  In  the 
intellectual  and  moral  worlds  a  particle  of  truth 
will  sometimes,  like  the  first  spark  of  fire, 
create  results  seemingly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  foregoing  cause;  but  the  material  universe 
as  a  whole,  which  is  naturally  inert,  requiiee  a 
force  in  every  case  equal  to  the  event  that  fol- 
lows from  it.  These  conquests,  for  example, 
proceeding  from  this  ancient  region,  must  have 
.  been  set  in  motion  not  only  by  a  warlike,  but 
by  a  very  numerous  people,  for  small  bands  of 
the  most  brave  and  hardy  adventurers  would 
always  have  been  swallowed  up  in  their  marches 
through  a  vast  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
tribes  also  renowned  for  their  fighting  qualities 
long  before  they  could  have  reached  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Dardanelles,  or  the  nearest  bound- 
aries of  Italy;  or  if^  by  any  artifice  or  aocident, 
a  small  train  of  warriors  could  have  passed 
through  the  countries  of  Germany  to  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  world,  the  Empire  was  at  no  time 
so  fallen  nor  the  martial  spirit  so  degraded  as 
to  give  an  easy  victory  to  a  few  wandering 
parties  of  the  most  heroic  courage. 


III.  If  the  laws  of  the  material  world  require 
great  armies  to  the  production  of  such  great 
results  as  the  alarming,  the  dismemberment, 
and  the  final  conquest  of  the  Empire  of  the 
OflBsars,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they  are 
yielded  by  the  common  tradition  and  universal 
consent  of  modem  nations.  No  Roman  writer 
can  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  conquerors  of 
the  Western  Empire  were  few  in  numbers;  and 
the  first  writers  of  more  recent  times  unite  in 
ascribing  vastness  as  well  as  bravery  to  these 
military  movements.  Gibbon,  who  collected 
and  compared  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject, 
every-where  represents  the  invaders  as  advanc- 
ing upon  the  Roman  territory  with  forces  pro- 
portionate to  their  ambitious  undertaking,  and 
the  authors  quoted  by  him  are  the  only  ones 
extant  from  whom  any  one  can  derive  a  reason- 
able opinion.  There  is  only  one  great  author, 
indeed,  within  the  circle  of  my  reading  who 
endeavors  to  account  for  these  achievements  on 
the  theory  of  a  repetition  of  small  invasions; 
but  he,  who  is  no  lees  than  the  Swedish  histo- 
rian, Gjeyer,  has  an  open  compliment  to  gain 
for  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  con- 
cealed one  for  the  existing  institutions  of  his 
country  as  compared  with  former  centuries. 
Had  he  given  large  dimensions  to  these  success- 
ive armies  sent  out  from  Scandinavia,  and  mostly 
from  Sweden,  to  the  east,  south,  and  south- 
west, he  must  at  the  same  time  have  admitted 
a  much  larger  population  to  have  once  sub- 
sisted on  this  Scandinavian  soil  than  it  now 
contains,  and  the  next  task  would  have  been 
to  account  for  the  depopulatfon  of  his  native 
land.  While  the  climate  and  soil  remained  the 
same,  there  has  been  no  change  but  in  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  the 
political  institutions  of  the  country;  and  if 
knowledge  can  not  be  set  down  as  hostile  to  a 
nation's  growth,  then  the  only  question  to  be 
examined  is  whether  the  decrease  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  alterations  effected  in  the 
government,  and  to  the  social  changes  thereby 
produced. 

IV.  In  determining  this  inquiry  it  must  fint 
of  all  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  a 
country  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  its 
productions,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  adding 
an  increase  to  any  people  but  the  single  one 
of  finding  out  how  to  feed  it,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  every  region  will  always  rise  to  the 
maximum  of  its  average  productiveness,  unless 
depressed  by  the  legal  and  social  institutions 
of  the  country.  If  all  tradition  and  history 
demand,  therefore,  a  much  greater  population 
in  Scandinavia  than  now  exists  here,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  triple  realm  is  naturally 
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capable  of  snpporting  many  more  people  than 
now  dwell  within  it;  and  then  we  mnet  look  to 
the  question  why  the  realm  does  not  now  con- 
tain the  mimber  of  inhabitants  which  might  find 
subsistence,  and  did  once  receive  it,  on  the 
territory  nnder  examination. 

y.  Of  the  three  distinct  portions  of  old  Scan- 
dinavia, Sweden  is  not  only  the  largest  and 
therefore  the  proper  one  for  a  representative  of 
them  all,  but  it  is  also  about  midway  between 
the  other  two  for  its  natural  resources,  Norway 
being  less  and  Denmark  more  fortunate  than 
itself  in  soil  and  climate.  Sweden,  even  as  it 
now  stands,  after  the  loss  of  Finnland  and 
other  possessions,  is  next  to  Russia  in  superfi- 
cial extent  among  the  countries  of  modem 
Europe.  Sweden  contains  nearly  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  and  it  now 
feeds  a  population  of  only  three  millions  and 
about  eight  hundred  thousand.  That  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  state  of  the  kingdom,  only 
nineteen  persons,  or  three  average  families  draw 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  each  square  mile. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  populous  as  Russia,  which 
baa  bttt  little  territory  in  the  warmer  latitudes, 
while  its  northern  regions,  vast  as  they  are,  are 
ahtnoet  uninhabitable.  It  is  only  as  populous 
as  Maine,  which  has  seen  but  forty-four  years 
since  it  became  a  State.  Were  Sweden  as 
populous  as  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  it 
would  have  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  now. 
But  let  us  compare  it  with  Scotland  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  with  Massachusetts  on 
Uio  other.  Massachusetts  may  be  said  to  lie 
too  Car  south  for  a  just  comparison,  but  from 
my  own  experience  I  can  testify,  after  having 
resided  in  both  countries,  that  its  climate  is  as 
severe  as  that  of  Sweden,  while  its  soil  is  not 
as  good.  As  to  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  com- 
plaint, for  it  occupies  about  as  high  a  latitude, 
while  it  is  decidedly  more  barren  as  to  natural 
soil  than  the  average  of  this  country.  If 
Sweden,  then,  were  as  densely  settled  as  Scot- 
land, it  would  have  a  population  of  more  than 
fifteen  millions,  and  nearly  twenty-two  millions 
if  it  were  as  populous  as  Massachusetts.  There 
is  BO  natural  reason  to  be  assigned,  in  fact, 
why  Sweden  should  not  be  suppoaed  to  have 
contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of 
people  in  a  former  age^  nor  do  its  climate  and 
soil  furnish  any  reason  now  why  an  equal  num- 
ber are  not  at  this  moment  making  of  it  one 
of  the  happiest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful 
of  the  European  States. 

VI.  The  considerations  to  which  I  have  thus 
far  referred  are  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  if 
propeily  weighed  and  reflected  on,  to  show  that 
Sweden  was  once  a  much  more  densely-inhab- 


ited country  than  it  b  at  present;  and  the  only 
reasons  I  caif  find,  after  much  examination,  for 
ite  present  weakness,  for  its  being  so  far  behind 
the  prosperity  of  countries  of  the  same  soil  and 
climate — ^for  its  being  inferior,  in  fact,  to  the 
newest  countries  of  the  world,  whose  climate  is 
no  better  and  whose  soil  is  not  as  good — I 
would  most  respectfully  represent  to  the  Swedes 
themselves.  They  may  be  entirely  a«ured  that 
if  the  causes  do  not  lie  in  the  geographical  or 
agricultural  conditions  of  their  country,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  or  found  in  the 
physical  or  mental  qualities  of  the  people,  for  a 
more  hardy,  well-formed,  able-bodied  population 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Europe;  and  in  in- 
tellectual character  they  are  naturally  equal  to 
the  most  cultivated  and  powerful  races.  Their 
national  feebleness  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to 
their  form  of  government,  to  their  treatment 
of  religion,  and  to  certain  customs  which  have 
almost  the  force  of  laws,  and  which  complete 
the  work  of  degradation,  begun  and  carried  on 
by  the  two  other  causes. 

VII.  Nothing  is  better  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  speculation  or  as  a  fact  in  history  than 
the  proposition  that  a  hereditary  monarchy  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  forms  of  government. 
By  nature  men  come  into  the  world  on  a  com- 
mon level,  and  if  one  man  is  to  stand  so  far 
above  all  others  as  to  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  bom  superior  and  rightful  govemor 
of  his  countrymen,  he  must  be  supported  in 
this  artificial  elevation,  not  only  by  vast  contri- 
butions from  the  earnings  of  the  people,  but 
by  the  establishment  of  a  superior  order  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  interest  it  shall  be  to  sustain 
him  in  his  high  position.  A  king  without  a 
nobility  is  politically  impossible.  The  monarch 
is  only  the  first  of  a  class  of  nobles,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  just  so  far  as  one 
man  and  one  class  of  men  rise  above  the  natu- 
ral level,  just  so  far  must  the  remaining  popu- 
lation of  a  country  sink  below  it.  Let  a  nation 
possess  any  given  amount  of  wealth.  Then  if 
one  Older  of  its  citizens  have  more  than  their 
natural  share,  the  rest  must  consequently  have 
less,  and  if  the  country  produces  only  enough 
for  all,  then  the  wealthy  will  squander  in  luxu- 
ries what  the  indigent  need  for  their  support. 
The  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  people  have  a 
superfluity,  leads  to  -extravagance  in  their  style 
of  living,  and  all  that  is  thus  thrown  away  is 
to  be  subtracted,  not  only  from  what  the  whole 
population  needs  for  its  general  welfare,  but 
torn  the  sum  that  represents  the  national  pros- 
perity and  success. 

VIII.  Not  only  does  a  monarchy  require  the 
existence  of  a  high  order  of  nobility,  but  it 
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carries  this  work  of  classifying  the  people  of  a 
country  into  higher  and  lower  ranks  till  the 
whole  population  is  marked  off  into  several 
superior  and  inferior  grades;  and  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  system  is  increased  by  the  spirit  of 
ostentation  thus  engendered  as  each  inferior 
grade  is  stimulated  to  vie  with  the  one  next 
above  it,  and  all  are  pushed  along  together  into 
habits  of  excess  by  the  example  and  the  dispo- 
sition handed  down  from  those  who  hold  the 
most  commanding  positions  in  this  artificial  scale 
of  life.  The  king  thinks  it  essential  to  his  state 
to  live  in  a  style  which  those  next  below  him 
can  admire  and  emulate  but  not  reach;  these 
high  nobles,  catching  the  spirit  from  the  throne, 
transmit  it  to  those  who  approach  them  nearest 
from  below,  and  so  the  disease  travels  down* 
ward,  exciting  every  class  to  a  mode  of  living 
as  expensive  as  its  means  will  justify,  and  gen- 
erally carrying  them  all  far  beyond  the  outlay 
which  they  have  the  ability  to  sustain.  What 
is  still  worse  the  evil  "  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on;"  for  philosophy  and  history  both  show  that 
the  cost  of  this  system  increases  by  the  force 
of  its  own  action  and  counteraction,  and  its 
tendency  is  thus  to  add  to  its  expensivenees,  as 
the  means  of  maintaining  it  are  getting  less. 
Monarchy,  in  a  word,  is  the  consumption  in 
the  body-politic;  it  at  first  seemingly  increases 
the  life  of  the  body  by  putting  every  member 
to  its  utmost  stretch,  and  it  then  gradually 
wears  it  out  by  the  hectic  of  that  exhaustion 
originally  occasioned  by  excess. 

IX.  Political  economists  have  displayed  in 
their  productions  all  the  workings  of  this 
unnatural  system  of  the  social  state,  and  some 
of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  poets  have 
mourned  over  its  tendencies  to  depopulate  the 
most  fertile  regions.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Deserted 
Village,  laments  the  ravages  of  lordly  pride, 
exhibiting  first  the  picture  of  his  native  land 
in  its  primeval  condition,  and  then  holding  up 
the  contrast  produced  by  the  grasping  ambition 
of  that  reckless  nobility  which  strives  to  imi- 
tate the  msgnifioenee  and  splendors  of  the 
regal  house: 

"  Along  tbe  lawn  where  ecatiered  bamleU  roee, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose; 
And  every  want  to  Inxnry  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride.** 

The  bard  seems  to  have  studied  the  influence 
of  a  monarchical  government  in  thinning  the 
population  of  the  British  isles,  and  he  makes 
an  appeal  to  their  statesmen,  which  would  have 
been  heeded  in  a  land  where  a  powerful  nobil- 
ity had  not  taken  possession  of  the  national 
policy  and  the  country's  wealth.    He  portrays 


in  melancholy  strains  the  sad  effects  of  this 
general  pomp  and  show  engendered  by  the 
regal  form  of  government;  he  demonstrates 
how  the  royal  and  baronial  families  destroy  the 
happiness  by  inflating  the  pride  of  every  claes; 
and  he  paints  the  ultimate  doom  of  every  mon- 
archy as  springing  by  a  natural  process  from 
the  artificial  institutions  of  such  a  state; 

"0  Laxnry,  tbon  cnrsed  by  Heaven's  decree! 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy ; 
Kingdoms  by  thee  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigor  not  their  own ; 
At  every  draft  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe ; 
Till,  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round." 

Many  an  Englishman  may  now  regard  this  but 
an  imaginary  picture  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  their  institutions  and  of  the  end  of  their 
fictitious  greatness,  for  they  see  only  the  wide 
dominion,  exorbitant  power,  and  unbounded 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom;  they  will  not 
see  that  all  these  are  but  the  evidences  of  that 
"florid  vigor,"  of  that  "sickly  greatness,"  so 
forcibly  set  forth  by  the  thoughtful  British 
poet;  but  other  men  can  perceive  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  show  of  strength  that  the  wide  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  enor- 
mous taxation  pressing  upon  the  population, 
reaching  to  the  very  utmost  possibilities  of  the 
majority  of  .the  people,  are  proofs  sufl&cient  of 
the  intrinsic  weakness  of  a  kingdom  which  has 
been  blown  up  into  such  thin  though  vast  pro- 
portions by  those  causes  which  constitute  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  monarchical  form 
of  government.  With  all  this  seeming  wealth 
and  power  England  can  scarcely  raise  the  means 
by  these  almost  insupportable  taxes  to  pay  the 
interest  on  her  public  debt;  and  yet,  super- 
added to  this  burden,  she  has  to  wrench  from 
her  working  population  the  ability  to  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  the  most  costly  govern- 
ment on  earth.  Could  Qreat  Britain  resolve 
herself  at  once  into  a  republic  and  establish 
such  salaries  as  republics  in  general  pay,  with 
no  lordly  aristocracy  to  support,  she  would 
soon  save  from  her  present  revenue  a  sum 
sufficient  to  discharge  completely  and  forever 
her  national  debt,  whidi  now  she  has  no  hope 
of  ever  having  the  ability  to  pay.  The  same 
result  would  come  from  the  same  course  to 
every  European  monarchy,  whereas,  by  virtue 
of  their  existing  forms  of  government,  they  are 
all  so  burdensome  and  so  unfriendly  to  their 
own  growth  in  money  and  in  men  that  they 
are  annually  losing  large  portions  of  their  most 
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naetal  popolations  by  emigratioii  to  more 
favored  lands. 

X.  The  world'B  history,  indeed,  has  tanght 
no  lesson  more  clearly  or  forcibly  than  this, 
that  a  monarchy,  even  in  the  mildest  and  least 
objectionable  character,  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all  governments;  that  the  very  nature  of  it  is 
to  incumber  itself  with  insupportable  expense; 
and  that  the  only  relief  possible  to  its  people 
is  to  stifle  the  natural  capacity  to  increase  in 
numbers  or  to  throw  off  the  excess  of  its  popu- 
lation upon  countries  of  a  more  popular  and 
friendly  rule.  This  is  a  iundamentiJ  fa^i  in  the 
meet  productive  climes;  no  exertions  of  states- 
men or  efforts  of  the  industrial  classes  can 
eliminate  this  principle  from  the  wealthiest 
monarchies;  and  if  found  so  intolerable  in 
countries  of  the  largest  resources,  with  what 
crushing  weight  it  must  fall,  and  has  always 
fallen,  on  those  regions  of  the  earth,  where  the 
soil,  climate,  and  other  conditions  of  sustaining 
life  are  such  as  to  make  constant  labor  to  every 
inhabitant,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation, essential  to  his  existence. 

Sweden,  for  instance,  has  about  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  ought  to 
be  governed  with  no  greater  cost;  but  the 
Governor  of  New  York  is  contented  with  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  monarchy,  who  is  called  a  king, 
receives  for  this  year— 1864 — a  salary  of  almost 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  resides  in  a  house 
the  rent  of  which  is  not  worth  over  seven  or 
eight  hundred  dollars;  the  governor  of  Sweden 
has  seven  palaces,  one  of  which  cost  not  less 
than  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  other 
six  nearly  or  quite  an  equal  sum,  so  that  the 
rent  of  his  seven  royal  residences,  at  only  four 
per  cent,  on  the  original  cost,  would  rise  to  the 
extravagant  amount  of  one*  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Sweden  are  paying  him,  or  on  his 
account,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  consenting  to  be 
their  first  man  and  ruler  during  life.  But  this 
liberal  allowance  has  been  found  to  be  too  small 
to  meet  his  royal  expenditures.  He  professes, 
I  am  told,  to  have  lived  economically  for  a 
king,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  royal 
word;  but  he  has  been  gradually  falling  into 
debt  for  the  last  several  years,  and  the  Diet  of 
the  kingdom  has  just  granted  him  a  donation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
paid  within  three  years  to  relieve  him  of  this 
burden. 

Here,  then,  is  an  average  outlay  of  more 
than  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  a 


year  for  the  support  of  the  royal  family  of  a 
country  which  ranks  among  the  least  wealthy 
of  modem  times.  But  these  naked  figures  will 
not  convey  a  definite  idea  to  every  mind.  It 
will  be  more  palpable  to  say  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  receives  annually  more  money  from  the 
three  millions  and  a  fraction  of  people  he  gov- 
erns than  the  thirty-four  millions  of  Americans 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  all  their 
Presidents  for  the  last  twenty  years.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  single  item.  It  is  the 
salary  of  but  one  officer  of  this  Government. 
The  others,  of  course,  who  are  compelled  to  be 
the  associates  of  the  royal  house,  must  be  sup- 
ported in  at  least  a  princely  style.  The  collat- 
eral branches  of  the  royal  family  must  also  be 
fed  and  clothed;  and  it  may  be  added,  as  a 
specimen  of  this  department  of  the  cost  of  this 
monarchy,  and  of  monarchies  in  general,  that 
the  salary  of  Prince  Oscar,  who  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Government,  but  is  simply  the 
brother  of  the  King,  equals  the  combined  sala- 
ries of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Such  is 
the  cost  of  monarchy  even  in  a  country  which 
confesses  its  poverty  in  comparison  with  other 
countries,  and  where  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants have  to  struggle  vigorously  as  things  now 
stand  to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life; 
and  my  argument  is  that  the  taxation  necessary 
to  defray  this  great  expense  will  repress  the 
natural  growth  of  a  population  by  crowding  a 
large  portion  of  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
starving  point,  and  then  drive  another  portion 
to  countries  more  cheaply  governed  in  quest 
of  their  daily  bread. 

XI.  But  a  monarchy  always  carries  with  it 
an  established  Church;  and  this  is  generally  in 
the  hands  of  a  hierarchy,  consisting  of  another 
class  of  nobles,  whose  support  draws  other 
lai^e  sums  from  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the 
people.  The  Church  of  Sweden,  for  example, 
is  governed  by  twelve  bishops,  and  over  these 
there  is  one  Archbishop,  who  is  the  primate, 
patriarch,  or  pope.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
the  episcopal  revenues  amount  to;  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  fruitless  attempts  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  fjBM^ts;  the  bishops  decline  report- 
ing their  receipts,  and  there  is  no  law  by  which 
they  can  be  compelled  to  make  the  disclosure 
of  their  incomes.  Their  refrisal,  however,  is 
abundant  proof  that  they  are  extravagantly 
paid  for  the  services  they  perform ;  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  for  years  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  informs  me  that  a  portion  of 
these  revenues  is  known,  and  that  it  is  entirely 
within  the  facts  of  the  case  to  double  the  ascer- 
tained amountSb    On  this  basis,  therefore,  I  set 
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down  the  incomes  of  the  several  bishops  of 
Sweden  at  the  following  rates: 

1.  Bishop  of  TJpsala,  who  is  also  Arch- 

bishop, at |9,500 

2.  Bishop  of  Linkflping 8.100 

8.  Bishop  of  Skara. ^ 5.000 

4.  Bishop  of  Strengness 5,850 

5.  Bishop  of  Westeros 6.975 

6.  Bishop  of  Wozio 5,000 

7.  Bishop  of  Lund 27,300 

^.  Bishop  of  Gottenhurg 4,000 

9.  Bishop  of  Calmar 4,000 

10.  Bishop  of  Carlstad 8,150 

11.  Bishop  of  Hermosand 5,400 

12.  Bishop  of  Wisby 4.425 

Here,  then,  is  the  sam  of  $90,300  paid  to 
twelve  dtizens  of  Sweden,  not  for  preaching 
the  Gospel — ^for  they  seldom  appear  in  the  pul- 
pit— ^nor  for  visiting  the  people,  nor  for  many 
works  of  charity,  morality,  or  religion,  but  for 
simply  holding  the  oversight  of  those  whose 
profession  it  is  to  perform  these  important 
duties.  Below  the  bishops  there  are  one  hund* 
red  and  seventy-four  deans,  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty -one  rectors,  and  an  unknown  number 
of  comministeiB  and  adjuncts,  who  must  be 
supported  from  taxes  levied  upon  the  working 
people.  In  other  words,  there  is  nearly  twice 
as  much  money  paid  to  the  twelve  Swedish 
bishops  for  presiding  in  state  over  the  preach* 
ing  clergy  by  the  less  than  four  millions  of 
Swedes,  as  the  thirty-four  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Ptesi* 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  his  whole  cabinet 
for  executing  the  laws  and  performing  the 
official  business  of  nearly  half  a  continent.  All 
this  must  be  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the 
industrial  population;  and  we  here  find  another 
of  those  burdens  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  which  the  people  fly  by  making 
their  escape  to  freer  and  less  incumbered  coun- 
tries. 

XII.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  people  of  this  kingdom  emigrate  for  the  sole 
reason  of  their  heavy  taxes,  or  the  great  cost 
of  living  in  a  country  where  ostentation  and 
extravagance  constitute  the  example  and  the 
spirit  of  the  leading  classes.  The  Pilgrims  left 
England  for  America  to  find,  not  wealth  or 
ease,  but  freedom  of  conscience;  thousands  and 
even  millions  of  Europeans  have  followed  their 
track  for  the  same  general  purpose,  and  there 
is  quite  a  population  annually  leaving  Sweden 
for  the  United  States  because  they  are  not  here 
permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  sense  of  duty.  They  must  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  or  undergo  certain  disabili- 
ties as  citisens,  which  render  their  oMidition 
almost  or  quite  insupportable.  Unless  a  Swede 
remains  in  the  Church  and  partakes  of  the 


oonununion  at  least  once  a  year  at  the  hands 
of  the  regular  clergy,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
marryi^  and  he  involves  himself  in  other  diffi- 
culties still  more  serious  if  he  undertakes  to  set 
up  any  different  form  of  worship.  He  is  liable 
to  fines  and  imprisonments  for  this  wAe  misde- 
meanor; and  yet  there  are  thousands  here  who 
run  the  hazard  of  these  penalties  rather  than 
to  hold  their  connection  with  an  establishment 
which  their  belief  or  knowledge  has  condemned; 
but  there  are  other  thousands  who  leave  the 
kingdom  for  this  single  cause  and  go  where 
religion  is  held  to  be  a  business,  not  between  a 
man  and  his  fellow-men,  but  exclusively  be- 
tween each  individual  person  and  that  God  to 
whom  he  regards  himself  as  alone  amenable  as 
the  author  of  his  being  and  the  giver  of  every 
earthly  good. 

XIII.  It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
with  all  these  causes  of  emigration  acting  upon 
the  people,  there  is  yet  as  large  a  peculation 
in  the  kingdom  as  the  country  can  now  sup- 
port Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  theory  of 
several  writers  on  the  continent  who  think  that 
emigration  is  one  of  the  natural  operations  of 
the  body-politic  by  which  the  European  nations 
are  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  But  the  arguments 
by  which  the  theory  is  defended  are  entirely 
fallacious.  Argue  as  we  will,  the  wealth,  power, 
and  glory  of  a  nation  are  to  be  found  in  its 
population,  and  any  political  causes  which  com- 
bine to  drive  people  away  from  a  country  are  the 
strongest  evidences  that  the  government  of  that 
country  is  unnatural,  w^ong,  and  false.  With 
all  her  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  if  Amer- 
ica imposed  upon  her  people  the  same  govern- 
ment and  institutions  as  exist  in  nearly  every 
part  of  £urope,  if  she  made  every  man  pay  a 
tenth  of  his  earnings,  as  men  do  here  in  Swe- 
den, ibr  the  support  of  royalty  and  the  Church, 
if  only  a  small  number  of  her  citizens  enjoyed 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  ballot  and  no  one  the 
religious  liberty  of  conscience  demanded  by  his 
personal  responsibility  to  God,  then  no  man 
would  go  from  Europe,  or  from  any  portion  of 
the  globe  to  swell  the  number  of  our  popula- 
tion and  add  to  our  power  and  wealth.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Hungary,  of  Italy,  and  oi 
many  other  countries  are  as  good  as  those 
granted  by  Providence  to  us,  but  who  ever 
thinks  of  quitting  the  home  of  his  childhood 
and  of  putting  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  or  even  of  the  new  but  severe 
monarchy  of  Victor  Emanuel,  by  becoming  a 
voluntary  subject  of  those  States?  It  ia  the 
intolerance  and  not  the  industrial  poverty  of 
these  kingdoms  that  expels  their  populations 
from  them.    It  is  the  liberty  and  not  so  much 
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the  8oil  and  climate  of  free  America  that  invites 
and  draws  that  expatriated  population  to  the 
United  States.  Give  these  European  countries 
the  freedom  ei\joyed  by  us,  and  their  people 
would  prefer  the  land  of  their  nativity  ahd  the 
home  of  their  ancestors  to  any  clime  or  spot  on 
earth.  In  so  large  a  country  as  Sweden, 
endowed  with  so  many  advantages  of  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  industry, 
they  would  all  find  the  means  of  adequate  sup- 
port. Old  as  is  the  kingdom,  there  is  only  a 
third  part  of  it  under  cultivation,  and  at  least 
one-half  of  the  remainder  is  as  good  as  any 
land8  we  have  in  the  New  England  States. 
Sweden  is  wonderfully  supplied  with  water- 
power,  and  might  shake  with  machinery  instead 
of  letting  these  numerous  and  great  forces  run 
to  waste.  Her  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  are 
more  abundant  than  those  of  any  European 
country;  including  Norway,  she  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  she  lies  contiguous  or 
neighboring  to  all  the  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations,  her  mineral  resources  have 
long  been  a  proverb  in  the  business  world,  and 
I  can  see  that  nature  has  amply  provided  for  a 
great,  powerful,  and  populous  State.  There 
should  certainly  be  no  reason  against  Sweden's 
becoming  as  populous  and  as  powerful  as  when 
she  sent  her  irresistible  armies  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  gave  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new 
existence  to  the  greatest  empire  of  earth;  and 
if  we  would  discover  the  causes  of  her  present 
weakness  we  are  not  to  look  for  them,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory, 
nor  in  the  even  and  reliable  though  stem 
climate  with  which  she  is  blessed. 

XIV.  The  evils  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  and  of  an  established  Church  do 
not  begin  and  terminate  in  their  ostentation 
and  expense.  These  lead  to  moral  evils,  which 
exert  a  most  baneful  influence  on  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  country.  We  have  seen  that 
Sweden  forbids  non-communicanta  to  marry. 
Human  nature  in  the  mean  time  remains  the 
same,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  who 
can  not  lawfully  have  wives  and  families  will 
have  their  revenge  upon  the  law  in  an  unlaw- 
ful form.  Conscientious  persons,  it  is  true,  will 
observe  in  their  irregular  proceedings  all  the 
duties  and  maintain  the  constancy  and  other 
virtues  of  the  married  state;  but  even  this 
only  sanctifies  a  practice  which,  as  a  rule  of 
society,  is  most  deleterious  to  its  stability,  in- 
crease, and  strength.  The  cost  of  living,  also, 
in  a  State  burdened  with  taxation  imposes  an 
additional  discouragement  to  marriage,  and  if 
the  most  virtuous  class  have  been  compelled  to 
set  a  bad  example,  the  multitude  who  know 


not  how  to  provide  for  a  family  in  the  lawful 
way,  and  who  have  less  scruples  or  none  at  all 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  the  demands 
of  nature  will  be  quick  to  follow  and  degrade 
a  custom  at  all  times  instinct  with  vioe.  At 
first  unsettled  and  changeable,  afterward  pre- 
miscuous,  cohabitation  is  fastened  as  a  habit 
upon  a  country  where  both  the  State  and  the 
Church  thus  conspire  to  push  men  downward 
into  this  destructive  course  of  life.  Nor  does 
the  evil  terminate  at  this  point.  This  irregular 
style  of  constituting  families,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  the  masses,  fill  society  with  per- 
sons without  lawful  protectors,  and  these, 
thrown  upon  the  State  for  support,  constantly 
increase  the  taxation  by  which  the  practice 
was  originally  produced.  Thus  intolerance  in 
the  Church  and  an  expensive  system  of  govern* 
ment  gradually  undermine  the  foundations  of 
morality^  and  so  add  to  the  expensiveness  of 
this  form  of  government  till  the  nation  stands 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  population 
fly  from  it  as  from  an  impending  ruin.  Nor  is 
this  mere  argument  and  theory;  it  is  &ct  and 
truth.  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Stockholm,  so 
splendid  in  its  outward  show,  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  is  one  to  every 
two  and  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  giving  about 
half  the  annual  Increase  of  the  population  as  the 
result  of  illegal  cohabitation.  The  proportion 
for  the  whole  kingdom  is  fax  less,  but  the  evil 
is  every-whero  great  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
fsLCi  that  an  expensive  style  of  government  and 
an  intolerant  Church  are  the  things  which  the 
Swedes  should  first  of  all  abate  if  they  desire 
to  make  themselves  a  power,  as  they  may  do, 
among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 


BELF-BEPBOAOHi 


NoTEiNa  is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Creator  than  that  delicate  inward 
feeling  so  strongly  impressed  on  every  reasona- 
ble creature.  This  internal  sense  of  duty  at- 
tended to  and  diligently  cherished  and  kept 
alive  would  check  the  sinner  in  his  career  and 
make  him  look  back  with  horror  on  his  crimes. 
One  of  the  ancients  is  commended  for  wishing 
that  he  had  a  window  in  his  breast  that  every 
one  might  see  into  it.  But  it  is  certainly  of 
more  consequence  to  keep  ourselves  free  from 
the  reproach  of  our  own  hearts  than  from  the 
evil  opinions  of  others;  we  should,  therefore, 
consider  conscience  as  a  mirror,  in  which  every 
one  may  see  himself  reflected,  and  in  which 
every  action  is  represented  in  its  proper  colors. 
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PABTn. 

A  WEEK  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Lobs- 
ing's  box  on  ite  jonr^ey  to  Richmond,  that 
lady  received  a  letter  firom  a  brother  of  hers 
from  an  adjoining  State,  who  had  been  elected 
to  Congress  the  previous  year.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  getting  ready  for  his  second  Winter 
at  the  capital,  and  as  his  niece  was  a  great 
favorite  with  him,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lossing  to 
inquire  whether  she  could  not  trust  her  daugh- 
ter for  a  single  week  to  his  protection,  and  let 
him  show  the  child  something  of  the  world. 

"It's  high  time,"  wrote  the  old  gentleman, 
in  whose  sturdy,  kindly  nature  sparkled  a  vein 
of  humor,  "that  Bessie  tried  her  wings  a  long 
way  firom  the  mother  nest.  Her  hfe  and 
thought  will  quicken  and  deepen,  too,  with  a 
sight  of  the  old  capital,  for,  despite  all  that  is 
painful  in  its  past  and  sad  in  its  present,  there 
is  much  in  Washington  to  kindle  into  new 
fervor  that  flame  of  patriotism  which  bums 
bright  and  steadfast  in  the  soul  of  our  little 
Bessie." 

"  Uncle  Marcus  forgets  that  I  am  among  my 
early  twenties  now/'  laughed  Bessie  as  she  laid 
down  the  letter.  "  But  about  this  visit,  mamma; 
how  can  I  leave  you,  now  Guy  is  there?" 

Bessie  Lossing  was  not  aware  that  there  was 
a  little  plea  in  her  last  words  quite  manifest 
to  the  mother's  sensitive  intuitions.  It  was 
natural  that  her  young  daughter  should  con- 
template a  visit  to  the  capital  with  eager  in- 
terest, and  that  her  thoughts  and  desires  should 
go  out  sometimes  into  wider  horizons  than 
those  which  encircled  her  home  in  tiie  fair 
country  village,  which  lay  like  a  jewel  in  the 
lap  of  the  hills. 

And  BO,  although  Mrs.  Lossing's  heart  sank 
within  her  at  the  thought  of  Bessie's  absence, 
even  for  a  week  at  this  time,  she  put  cheer 
both  into  her  face  and  voice  as  she  answered, 
"  By  all  means  you  must  go,  Bessie.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  this  unexpected  opportunity 
slip,  and  you  may  never  have  another  chance 
to  see  Washington." 

"Don't  put  it  in  that  light,  mamma;  I  may 
yet  marry  the  President  of  the  United.  States," 
and  out  of  the  girl's  lip  came  the  sweet,  sudden 
laugh  that  was  like  some  mountain  brook  glee- 
fully tossing  its  small  skein  of  waters  down 
into  the  meadow. 

"  Certainly  she  may,"  interposes  my  brother, 
who  has  wiJked  over  with  me  to  the  cottage, 
and  who  baa  juit  finished  Mr.  Thayer's  "  Pio- 


neer Boy."  "Her  prospects  for  the  White 
House  look  much  better  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's did  that  morning  that  he  started  off  to 
school  for  the  first  time  in  old  Kentucky." 

Richard  always  delivers  his  opinions  with  the 
promptness  and  adheres  to  them  with  the 
tenacity  which  is  common  to  youths  of  six- 
teen. 

"Thank  you,  Richard;  I  always  like  to  have 
an  argument  clinched  with  a  case  in  point  like 
this  one.  It  inspires  me  with  the  first  hope  I 
ever  had  that  I  may  yet  live  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  White  House;"  and  again  that  laugh  of 
hers,  like  the  toss  of  playful  waters,  glanced 
along  the  air. 

"Ah,  Bessie,"  I  said,  "if  it  fall  to  you  ever 
to  do  those  honors  you  will  not  laugh  like  that 
again,  I  fear." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Miriam?" 

"  Because,  although  I  can  not  speak  ex  cathe- 
dra  on  this  subject,  there  was  one  President's 
wife  who  could,  and  she  said  her  life  held  no 
sadder  day  that  that  one  which  preceded  her 
taking  her  place  at  the  White  House  as  repre- 
sentative woman  of  the  nation.  The  thought 
of  all  the  responsibility,  and  publicity,  and 
ceremony  which  necessarily  ushered  in  her  new 
position  fairly  overwhelmed  her,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  do  at  times  any  true-hearted,  ngbt- 
minded  woman." 

"I  should  fancy  so,"  said  Bessie  gravely. 
"iify  aspirations,  at  least,  fall  far  short  of  that 
honor." 

But  it  did  not  answer  for  us  to  expend  time 
in  by-paths  of  talk  like  this  on  such  an  occasion. 
Bessie  had  only  two  days'  notice,  for  with  a 
man's  usual  discretion  on  such  matters  her 
uncle  thought  that  would  afford  his  niece  ample 
time  to  prepare  her  wardrobe  for  a  journey  to 
the  capital.  The  work  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever; for  in  the  first  place  Mrs.  Lossing's  purse 
did  not  admit  of  heavy  drafts,  and  in  the  second 
her  daughter  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  under  no 
circumstances  would  a  desire  for  mere  personal 
display  have  been  a  prominent  element  in  Bes- 
sie's thoughts  at  this  time. 

And  so,  amid  much  pleasant  excitement  and 
bustle  of  preparation  the  girl's  trunk  was 
packed,  and  she  started  off  alone  for  New  Lon- 
don, where  her  path  and  her  uncle's  would  in- 
tersect on  their  way  to  Washington. 

A  week  had  passed.  In  some  sense  it  had 
been  to  Bessie  Lossing  the  busiest  of  her  life. 
During  that  time  she  had  seen  whatsoever 
Washington  possesses  in  architectural  grace  or 
splendor  to  show  its  guests;  she  had  listened  to 
speeches  in  the  Senate  chamber  and  the  lower 
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House;  sbe  had  gazed  with  cnrioas,  wondering 
eyes  on  military  heroes  and  men  in  high  civil 
office,  who  wore  names  familiar  and  of  precions 
savor  in  her  far-off  cottage  home;  she  had 
attended  a  levee  at  the  White  Honse,  visited 
the  Patent  Office  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
and  lost  herself  more  than  once  amid  the 
stately  corridors  and  staircases  of  the  Capitol. 
And  now  the  heart  of  Bessie  Lossing  tnmed 
with  yearning  solicitude  toward  the  hospitals 
where  so  many  of  her  yonng  countrymen  lay, 
hearing  as  best  they  might,  through  weary  days 
and  slow  nights,  the  fierce  pain  of  their  mangled 
limbs,  the  raging  anguish  of  fevers  that  drank 
their  life  springs,  and  the  sick  longing  for 
home,  and  the  sight  of  the  old,  loving  faces. 

**  1  must  go  to  the  hospitals,  uncle  Marcus," 
said  Bessie  fervently.  "  I  'd  rather  give  up  all 
that  I  've  learned  and  seen  here  than  miss 
those.'' 

Of  course,  it  was  a  very  smooth  road  for  a 
member  of  Congress  to  get  an  "entree"  into 
the  hospitals  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  observation.  And  the  heart  of  Bes- 
sie Lossing  fairly  iailed  her  for  pity  at  the 
scenes  that  revealed  themselves  to  her  eyes. 
She  forgot  the  bright,  noisy,  picturesque  life 
outside,  and,  as  she  wrote  to  me,  "  only  longed 
to  take  off  her  bonnet,  put  on  a  nurse's  gown, 
and  go  right  to  work." 

Three  days  were  consumed  in  these  visits, 
and  Bessie's  voice  and  face,  and  above  all  her 
manifest  sympathy  for  the  wounded  soldiers, 
gained  for  her  the  dearly-prized  privilege  of 
reading  by  the  bedside  of  one,  of  carrying 
cordials  and  fruit  to  another,  and  of  dropping 
her  bright  smiles  and  hopeful  words  into  many 
a  poor  fellow's  heart,  where  they  made  light 
and  warmth. 

On  the  fourth  day,  going  through  the  wards 
and  stopping  to  speak  with  a  soldier  from  her 
native  State,  a  tall,  raw-boned  Vermonter,  who 
was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  had  brought  him  close  to  the  very 
shadow  and  chill  of  the  grave,  a  low,  half-sup- 
pressed gvoan  from  a  cot  near  at  hand  stirred 
her  curiosity  and  S3rmpathy. 

••  Who  was  that?"  she  asked  the  Vermonter. 

"It's  a  rebel,"  he  said,  "a  captain,  a  brave, 
stout  young  fellow,  too.    He  was  shot  down  at 

and  taken  prisoner.    He  *s  had  a  tough 

time  of  it,  but  he  '11  weather  it  now.  He  was 
a  captain  in  Bragg's  army,  I  believe." 

This  man  was  the  first  genuine  rebel  that 
Bessie's  blue  eyes  had  ever  lighted  on.  She 
turned  toward  the  cot  with  a  feeling  into  which 
several  elements  entered  which  it  would  take 
me  long  to  analyze.    There  lay  the  young  Vir- 

Tot.  XXIV.-.4S 


ginian,  his  face  thin  and  pale  with  suffering, 
but  a  fine,  manly  face  still,  with  thick  brown 
hair,  and  deep  gray  eyes,  and  a  mouth  pleasant 
but  firm. 

Bessie  forgot  that  the  soldier  had  so  lately 
struck  at  the  life  of  her  country;  for  with  any 
generous  soul  a  man  ceases  to  be  an  enemy 
when  he  lies  wounded  and  helpless. 

"  What  is  his  name?"  she  asked,  her  sweet 
face  shaded  with  pity  for  him  who  needed  in 
some  sense  a  deeper  pity  than  all  the  others. 

"Paul  Leslie,  I  heard  him  tell  one  of  the 
nurses." 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  a 
low  voice,  but  the  name  must  have  reached  the 
sick  man,  for  his  half-closed  eyes  opened  sud- 
denly and  fixed  themselves  with  bright  curios- 
ity on  that  young  face,  which  must  have  looked 
fair  and  sweet  as  an  angel's  standing  a  little 
way  off  from  his  cot.  Bessie  sprang  forward, 
her  whole  face  in  a  glow  of  excitement. 

"Sir,"  she  faltered,  "did  you  ever  know  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Benson — Parke 
Bensonr 

The  sick  man's  face  glowed,  too. 

"  0,  yes,  he  was  my  classmate  at  Yale,"  he 
fairly  cried  out. 

"And  did  you  ever  take  chaise  of  a  soldier 
who  had  been  wounded  while  on  picket-guard, 
and  who  called  himself  Ouy  Lossing?" 

"  Tes,  I  remember  him,"  answered  the  aston- 
ished soldier. 

"I  am  his  sister.  0,  sir,  you  saved  his 
life!" 

The  words  choked  themselves  out  through 
the  tears  which  filled  her  throat  and  eyes.  The 
soldier  was  manifestly  affected.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  grasped  Bessie's  cordially. 

"I  have  my  reward  for  doing  it  now,"  he 
said,  and  the  muscles  of  the  firm  lips  quivered 
like  Bessie's. 

"  0,  if  mother  was  here  this  minute  to  thank 
you,  to  bless  you  for  what  you  did  for  her 
boy  I"  she  said,  and  here  Bessie  Lossing  quite 
broke  down.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  low 
cot  and  cried. 

"I  can  understand  her  feelings,"  answered 
the  Southerner,  "for  I,  too,  have  a  mother, 
and  I  am  her  only  son,  and  she  is  a  widow." 

And  the  heart  of  Bessie  Lossing  was  answered 
piteously  for  that  lonely  Southern  mother  sit- 
ting afar  down  the  other  side  of  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Potomac,  with  a  heart  aching  as  the 
heart  of  the  New  England  mother's  ached  for 
her  boy,  and  she  said  the  words  which  came 
uppermost. 

"  I  want  to  do  something  for  you  for  Guy's 
sake." 
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"Thank  you;  I  am  very  comfortable  Lere^ 
much  more  than  I  fancied  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  But/'  and  he  smiled  faintly,  "  I 
little  expected  to  see  any  body  this  side  of  the 
Potomac  who  would  think  they  had  any  cause 
to  feel  grateful  to  me  I" 

Bessie  understood  him. 

"  You  forgot  my  brother  was  an  enemy  when 
he  was  a  prisoner,  helpless  and  suffering,  in 
your  hands,  and  you  shall  at  least  say  that  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  our  soldiers  know  how 
to  be  grateful." 

"You  have  convinced  me  of  that  already;" 
and  now  the  tired  white  face  smiled  up  almost 
blithely  in  her  own. 

Bessie's  gratitude  took,  of  course,  a  practical 
channel.  The  next  moment  she  was  searching 
in  the  large  satchel  which  she  had  brought 
with  her  for  the  fairest  oranges  and  the  dainti- 
est cluster  of  grapes  which  would  be  likely  to 
tempt  the  sick  man's  appetite.  And  then  she 
lifted  his  head  from  his  pillow,  and  shook  it 
up  and  smoothed  it  as  only  a  woman's  soft, 
quick  hands  can  do. 

How  the  wan,  tired  £em^  brightened  into  new 
life  and  warmth  under  all  this  care!  It  almost 
seemed  to  Bessie  Lossing  that  it  was  Guy  him- 
self for  whom  she  was  performing  these  kindly 
offices,  and  in  the  abundance  of  her  gratitude 
there  was  not  enough  that  she  could  do  for  the 
young  Southern  officer.  Then  these  two,  so 
strangely  brought  together,  had  much  to  t^U 
each  the  other.  Bessie  related  all  the  circum- 
stances which  followed  the  reception  of  Guy's 
letter,  and  how  it  was  through  that  medium 
that  Parke  Benson  came  to  hear  of  his  college 
friend. 

"  I  've  sometimes  thought  of  trying  to  get  a 
line  to  him,"  said  the  Southerner;  "but  I 
was  n't  sure  of  his  address,  and  thought  most 
likely  he  was  in  the  army;  and  then  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  between  us  now." 

"But  I  am  sure  Mr.  Benson  would  not  let 
that  intervene  between  you  at  this  time." 

"  No,  you  think  not?  Parke  was  a  generous 
fellow  always,  and  the  old  college  days  would 
be  likely  to  plead  my  case  with  him  still  I  'd 
go  far  to  see  him,  though,  if" — and  he  glanced 
down  the  bed. 

"  Does  it  pain  you  much  now?"  asked  Bessie, 
with  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears. 

"  Not  so  much  as  the  first  week.  It 's  been 
hard  sometimes,  and  it  is  n't  pleasant  altogether 
for  a  fellow  to  lie  here  and  think  that  he  must 
go  limping  through  all  the  rest  of  his  days." 

Bessie  could  not  answer  him  here.  What 
would  she  have  given  at  that  hour  to  tell  this 
man  to  whom  her  brother  owed  his  life  that 


that  maimed  limb  of  his  was  his  chiefest  glory 
and  honor,  that  it  should  stand  a  witness  for 
him,  and  a  testimony  nobler  than  laurels  or 
monument,  of  what  he  had  done  and  borne  for 
his  country!,  In  a  moment  he  broke  the 
silence. 

"  I  do  n't  mind  it  so  much  for  my  own  sake; 
but  I  'm  afraid  when  I  think  how  my  mother 
will  take  it  the  first  time  she  sees  me  limping 
up  to  her." 

"  But  she  will  think  it  is  better  for  her  than 
for  many  mothers,  North  and  South,"  interposed 
Bessie. 

"  Yes,"  with  a  mournful  kind  of  smile,  "she'll 
think  of  that." 

The  rest  of  this  day  and  the  one  which  fol- 
lowed passed  with  Bessie  at  the  hospital  by 
the  bedside  of  Paul  Leslie.  She  had  engaged 
to  leave  Washington  on  the  following  morning 
in  the  escort  of  an  old  friend  of  her  uncle's, 
who  was  to  accompany  her  as  far  as  New  Lon- 
don, and  several  circumstances  rendered  the 
protraction  of  her  visit  at  this  juncture  well- 
nigh  impossible.  She  had  enlisted  her  uncle's 
sympathy  and  services  in  the  young  Southern- 
er's behalf,  and  the  surgeon  had  assured  them 
that  he  was  convalescing  now,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  out  of  the  hospital  in  a  few  weeks. 

It  was  almost  as  hard  for  the  girl  to  tear 
herself  away  from  that  hospital  bedside  as  it 
was  for  the  sick  man  to  see  her  leave  and  to 
go  down  again  into  the  lonely  hours  of  his 
slow  convalescence.  The  last  words  were  brief 
and  broken,  but  voice  and  face  pressed  into 
them  an  abundant  and  overflowing  measure  of 
gratitude;  and  when  Bessie  looked  back,  as  she 
gained  the  door,  over  the  long  row  of  beds,  she 
saw  the  bright  eyes  following  her  still  with 
their  look  of  regret  and  gratitude. 

The  next  day  she  started  North.  On  reach- 
ing Philadelphia  she  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  Parke  Benson  enter  the  cars.  She  was  not 
long  in  recognizing  him,  and  on  their  way  to 
New  York  there  was  one  topic  of  mutual  inter- 
est which  engrossed  them.  With  what  amaze- 
ment and  grief^  touched  with  a  solemn  gladness, 
my  cousin  listened  to  the  story  of  his  wounded 
classmate  we  can  form  some  faint  conception. 
He  insisted,  to  Bessie's  delight,  that  no  earthly 
obstacle  should  hinder  him  from  taking  the 
cars  to  Washington  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  twain  parted  in  New  York  with  a  new 
bond  of  interest  and  sympathy  between  them. 

Several  days  had  passed.    The  short  days  of 
last  December  into  which  we  were  let  down  by 
such  soft  steps  of  Winter  sunshine  were  amidst 
us,  and  one  nightfall,  just  after  a  shower  of    i 
snow  had  spread  a  thick  white  fur  over  the    i 
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earth,  m  Mrs.  Lotsing  and  Bessie  sat  together 
by  the  oottage  window  looking  off  at  the 
moantains,  the  door  opened  suddenly  and 
BofUy. 

"  Mother — Bessie^-do  n't  you  know  me?" 
asked  a  voice  which  they  would  have  followed 
after  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

A  tall,  thin  figure  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Hardship,  hunger,  confinement  had  wrought 
deep  chiseling  in  this  man's  face,  but  they 
knew  it  with  the  first  glance. 

"Guy,  my  boy!" 

'*Quy,  my  brother!" 

And  with  this  cry  both,  the  women  sprang 
forward  and  met  him.  He  was  back  in  the  old 
home  once  more,  with  the  same  story  to  tell 
which  those  other  five  hundred  had  who  came 
up  from  Richmond  through  General  Butler's 
energy,  more  fortunate  than  their  brothers  who 
watched  and  waited  behind. 

The  young  officer  had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  would  take  years  to  recuperate;  but 
worn,  wasted,  enfeebled,  Guy  was  at  home  with 
them  once  more;  and,  thinking  of  the  mothers 
and  sisters  throughout  the  land  to  whom  the 
Winter  brought  no  returning  son  and  brother, 
the  hearts  of  these  women  were  glad  and  grate- 
ful beyond  measure. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  Guy  Lossing's  re- 
turn, Parke  Benson  greatly  amused  me  by  his 
unexpected  advent  at  our  house.  He  brought 
tidings  from  his  Southern  classmate.  They  had 
a  meeting  pendulous  between  pleasure  and  pain 
at  the  hospital  in  Washington.  Parke  had 
remained  with  his  friend  till  the  latter  had 
sufficiently  convalesced  to  be  removed,  and 
since  then  he  had  returned  under  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  South,  and  the  heart  of  another  mother 
was  made  glad. 

"And  he  carries  with  him,"  added  my  cousin, 
"  some  new  thoughts  and  ideas  respecting  this 
war,  into  which  a  year  ago  he  threw  himself  so 
fervently.  I  made  certain  of  that  before  I  left 
him." 

One  night  during  Parke's  last  visit,  as  we 
were  returning  from  an  evening  at  Mrs.  Loss- 
lug's,  in  which  Guy  had  borne  the  chief  part 
in  the  conversation  with  stories  of  his  life  in 
the  Libby  Prison,  I  spoke  suddenly  as  the 
thought  drifted  into  my  mind: 

"  Tell  me,  Parke,  why  did  you  make  me  such 
a  singular  reply  when  I  asked  you  one  even- 
ing last  Autumn  what  you  thought  of  Bessie 
Lowing  ?" 

The  moon  was  bright  on  his  faM;  he  looked 
in  my  eyes  with  a  half-grave,  half-quizzical 
expression. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me,  Miriam?" 


"I  can't  tell;  some  striotly-feminine  reason 
probably  lies  at  the  bottom  of  my  question." 

"Well,  this  time  I  will  answer  more  frankly 
than  I  did  then.  I  think  this  little  Bessie 
Losaing  the  sweetest,  noblest,  finest,  and  truest 
soul  that  I  have  ever  known  among  women; 
and  this  is  only  a  part  of  my  thought  of  her." 

"Why,  Parke!"  My  surprise  just  then  took 
from  me  further  speech;  for,  though  my  cousin's 
words  said  much,  there  was  more  beyond 
them. 

And  then  my  thought  went  back  to  Bessie, 
and — I  can  give  no  reason  for  it,  only  some 
instinct  assured  me  that  if  Parke  Benson  had 
said  these  words  to  her  she  would  have  replied 
to  him  as  she  would  to  no  other  man  in  the 
world.  Some  day,  I  think  not  £ar  off,  she  will 
have  a  chance  to  answer  him. 


THE  OHAFF  AVD  THE  WHEAT. 


BT  KAEBIBT    M.    BXAM. 


Both  were  lying  at  my  feet, 
Plenteous  chaff  and  scattered  wheat ; 
I  coald  choose  which  I  thought  meet. 

Though  the  grain  like  jewels  lay 
At  my  feet,  I,  day  by  day, 
Only  bore  the  chaff  away ; 

And  all  my  regrets  are  vain 

That  I  often  let  remain 

On  the  ground  the  shining  grain. 

If  the  treasure  I  would  find 
I  must  bend,  and  I,  so  blind, 
Therefore  left  the  grain  behind. 

But  the  chaff  was  light  to  bear, 
Gathered  without  toil  or  care, 
80  I  called  it  good  and  fair. 

Some  more  patient  to  descry. 
And  more  prudent  far  than  I, 
Gathered  grain  and  passed  me  by ; 

And  their  strength  seemed  never  spent; 
While  I,  growing  penitent, 
Watched  them  as  they  onward  went 

Never  can  my  heart  forget 
All  its  earnest,  deep  regret 
For  the  losses  it  has  met ; 

How  my  judgment  went  astray. 
That  I  gathered  not  each  day 
Some  good  fruit  upon  the  way. 

To  bewail  the  past  is  vain ; 
Let  me  look  for  shining  grain, 
And  by  striving  ease  my  pain, 

While  I  earnestly  repeat 

To  each  pilgrim  that  I  meet, 

"Zeav€  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheaL" 
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ZURICH  is  the  nortlieni  gate  to  Switzerland; 
Basle,  Schaffhansen,  and  Constance  are  pre- 
liminaries. They  lie  before  the  threshold  as 
the  suburbs  of  a  city  before  its  walls.  Not  till 
you  reach  Zurich  do  you  fairly  feel  that  the 
mountains  are  about  you.  Here  the  Oberland 
begins  to  rise  into  those  bights  that  betoken 
and  forerun  their  supernal  majesty.  It  is  one 
of  the  pleasant  treats  of  European  travel  to 
examine  gateways.  The  stories  of  old  romance 
about  portcullis,  moat-draw,  tower,  buttress, 
ooigne,  and  vantage  are  far  from  being  mere 
visions  of  the  past.  They  have  a  living  pres- 
ent in  many  cities  of  the  continent.  To  pause 
at  one  of  these  famous  gates,  study  its  archi- 
tecture, and  muse  upon  its  history,  is  more 
than  the  reading  of  a  thousand  Waverlies. 
"  'T  is  six  hundred  years  since,"  would  be  the 
title  of  the  historic  romance  seething  in  your 
soul.  So,  pausing  at  this  gate  of  the  Alps,  we 
give  play  to  our  fancies;  and  if  they  shall  seem 
at  times  more  romancical  than  real,  the  sin 
must  lie  at  the  door  itself;  for  what  could  we 
expect  of  one  fresh  from  a  new  world  when 
placed  before  a  spot  so  famous  at  once  for  its 
scenic  and  historic  glories?  The  Oast  Haus 
zur  Weid,  or  Ouest  House — a  beautiful  Oerman 
word  for  our  cold  "tavern,"  or  the  colder 
French  "hotel"— "of  the  chase"— a  hunter's 
home— is  the  point  where  the  artist  places  you, 
and  whence  he  sets  before  you  the  charms  of 
city,  vale,  and  lake,  and  hill.  Below  you  winds 
the  Simmat,  which  divides  the  city  in  twain  as 
it  debouches  into  the  lake.  Beyond  the  many- 
towered  town  lies  the  level  Zurich -zee,  and 
further  yet  the  mountains  that  consummate 
themselves  in  the  Jung  Frau,  Wetterhom,  and 
their  kindred  magnificences  which  make  up  the 
snowy  range  of  the  "  Oberland." 

Let  us  descend  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
town.  It  is  an  hour's  walk  thither.  How 
many  do  you  think  it  is  to  those  summits 
glowing  in  that  whiteness  such  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  whiten?  It  looks  but  the  ride  of  a 
Summer  morning;  yet  one  hundred  miles  stretch 
between  you  and  the  bases  of  those  glittering 
shafts.  Then  comes  what  is  equal  to  another 
hundred  miles  if  you  seek  to  stand  upon  their 
tops.  Agassiz  did  it.  A  few  others  have  like- 
wise. But  the  time  and  expense,  the  toil  and 
peril  make  many  hundreds  of  easy -traversed 
miles  a  preferable  task. 

Approaching  the  city  by  the  railroad  that 
swings  round  under  your  eye,  we  are  landed  in 


its  very  heart.  Though  itself  the  gateway,  it 
has  itself  no  gates.  The  Swiss  towns,  like  all 
democracies,  trust  in  themselves,  not  their 
walls.  Walls  are  usually  built  by  rulers  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  enwalled  citizens. 
Such  are  those  of  Paris  and  of  Rome.  They 
seek  not  to  defend  the  citizens  against  their 
foreign  assailants.  Where,  therefore,  they  gov- 
ern themselves,  they  dismantle  their  towers,  fill 
up  the  moat,  and  make  a  garden  and  a  prom- 
enade of  the  leveled  bastions  of  tyranny. 

Four  curiosities  this  city  enjoys:  the  minster 
where  Zwingle  preached,  the  house  where  he 
lived,  the  church  where  Lavater  preached,  and 
American  Methodism.  The  church  and  cham- 
ber of  Zwingle  have  been  once  described  in 
these  columns — ^the  stiff,  tall,  double-steepled 
Gross  Munster,  or  Cathedral,  with  its  stiff  pews, 
comfortless  both  to  the  hearers  and  sleepers, 
and  horribly  offensive  to  the  architectural  eye. 
Those  sweeping  roof  lines  and  not  ungraceful 
pillars  are  poorly  rooted  and  grounded  in  a 
mass  of  unpainted,  high-walled  pews.  But  the 
vehement  young  reformer  makes  us  forget  the 
mal-artistic  feature  of  the  reform.  Better  have 
a  pure  Gospel  in  a  deformed  edifice  than  a 
deformed  Gospel  in  a  purely-eoclesiological  cathe- 
dral. The  minster  stands  on  the  abrupt  swell 
that  springs  instantly  out  of  the  lake,  and  on 
which  all  the  further,  that  is,  the  older,  part  of 
the  town  hangs.  Behind  the  church  you  dimb 
to  the  little  house  and  room  where  Zwingle 
lived  and  studied,  and  whence  he  came  forth 
first  to  his  pulpit,  then  to  the  field,  for  he 
feared  not  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 
He  stands  alone  among  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
tinental Reformation  in  this  martyrdom.  Just 
beyond  the  first  hills  that  rise  across  the  lake  is 
the  battle-field  where  he,  lying  wounded,  and 
refusing  to  call  upon  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
was  dispatched  by  a  furious  Papist  from  a 
neighboring  canton.  Still  climbing  up  the  nar- 
row, crooked,  sidewalkless  street,  we  enter  a 
way  that  winds  up  to  the  broad,  shaded  prome- 
nade overhanging  the  town  and  the  lake.  Here 
the  citizens  take  their  evening  tea  and  toast, 
their  drives,  and  walks,  and  daily  pleasures. 
Snow  and  ice  give  a  cooling  background  to  the 
banquetings  before  them  and  the  warmer  airs 
around. 

Descending  the  hill  and  passing  the  Cathe- 
dral, whose  twin  round  tops  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture, we  continue  a  yet  rapid  descent  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.  This  is  lined  with  grotesque 
old  warehouses  and  dwellings  or  gay  hotels — 
the  oddest  melange  of  old  and  new  of  any 
river-side  in  Europe.  Cross  the  stream  and 
stop  at  the  first  church  on  the  other  side,  whose 
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steeple  stands  nearest  those  of  the  minster. 
Here  is  where  the  fiunoas  Lavater  preached  for 
twenty-three  years.  Near  by  was  the  place 
where  he  wrought  out  his  physiognomic  theory, 
and  where  he  sealed  his  genial  nature  by  a 
consistent  death.  For  when  the  French  under 
Massena  sacked  the  city»  Lavater  was  shot  by  a 
soldier  to  whom  he  had  just  given  money  and 
wine,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  relieving 
another  one  that  was  wounded.  Though  a  high 
reward  was  offered  by  Massena  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  murderer,  and  though  Lavater  lin- 
gered for  three  months,  he  never  divulged  his 
name. 

This  kindly  preacher  was  a  better  student  of 
the  relations  of  body  and  soul  than  the  more 
famous  and  more  professedly-scientific  Oall. 
The  face  is  the  most  spiritual  part  of  our  body. 
It  conforms  far  more  closely  to  the  indwelling 
soul  than  the  convolutions  of  the  skull.  One 
spiritual  body  is  spoken  of  as  "  full  of  eyes," 
and  the  future  resurrection  body  will  far  more 
dosely  resemble  the  human  fisuM  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  present  tabernacle.  That  is  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  £ye  and  mouth  are  full  of 
the  life  within;  the  cheek  is  flushed  with  hap- 
piness or  blanched  with  terror;  every  wave  of 
spirit  beats  upon  this  shore  of  flesh  with  re- 
vealing power.  Elsewhere  they  strike  impress- 
less  rocks.  Here  they  commingle  with  not  dis- 
similar matter.  Can  one  who  has  seen  a  face 
of  beauty,  intelligence,  holiness,  and  love,  mere 
matter,  yet  seemingly,  ay  really,  not  matter, 
so  thoroughly  is  it  infused  with  spirit^— can  he 
gaze  upon  such  spiritualizations  of  this  body 
of  earth  and  death  and  doubt  the  possibility 
of  a  whole  body  endowed  with  like,  Uiough  hx 
greater,  assimilation  with  soul? 

But  we  are  wandering  from  a  narrative  into 
an  essay.  Lavater  ought  to  have  been  better 
versed  in  the  pratique  of  his  science.  Why 
did  n't  he  detect  the  murderer  in  his  assassin? 
Or  did  he  detect  it  and  seek  to  appease  him  by 
hospitality  and  mercy? 

Following  the  river  as  near  as  the  ineffable 
crookedness  of  the  streets  allow,  we  soon  reach 
ihe  lake-side.  As  the  steamer  so  £Bir  in  the 
pictorial  offing  has  not  actually  left  the  dock, 
we  can  turn  aside  and  wander  awhile  in  the 
botanical  gardens  that  here  touch  the  lake. 

In  nothing  does  Europe  surpass  us  more 
than  in  her  charming  parks  and  gardens.  Here 
is  a  town  of  only  17,000  inhabitants  that  has 
a  large  and  most  comely  park  and  an  admira- 
ble public  garden.  No  city  of  America  has  its 
equaL  Why  should  they  not  have?  It  is  a 
cheap  and  most  delightful  spot.  It  refines  as 
well  as  rejoices  every  frequenter  of  its  fragrant 


retreats.  Let  the  example  of  the  democrats  of 
Zurich  be  copied  by  their  fellow-democrats  of 
America.  They  have  received  from  us  a  better 
gift  than  we  should  from  them  if  we  copied 
this  example,  for  here  American  Methodism  has 
its  favorite  European  seat.  She  has  shown 
good  taste,  in  selecting  such  a  place  for  her 
choicest  home. 

Two  foci  has  the  new  orbit  of  Oerman  Meth- 
odism— ^Bremen  and  Zurich.  The  first  is  on 
the  extreme  north-western  edge  of  Germany — 
the  last  spot  the  German  sees  as  he  bids  his 
native  land  good-night,  the  first  his  returning 
eyes  welcome  as  he  bids  her  good-morning.  A 
land  is  that  flat,  wave- washed,  and  fog-drenched, 
of  sluggish  waters  and  wind-mills;  fat  with  the 
washings  from  these  distant  hills,  and  rich  with 
the  harvests  of  the  sea.  Here  is  the  perfect  con- 
trast; hills,  mountains,  rapid  streams,  bright 
airs,  a  fertile  but  not  an  exhaustless  soil,  with 
but  little  trade  and  no  ocean  commerce. 

Here  our  church  is  well  planted.  Its  congre- 
gations are  large,  its  prospects  excellent.  Ere- 
long we  hope  to  hear  of  a  seminary  of  learning 
for  the  youth  of  Switzerland  of  both  sexes 
located  on  one  of  the  beautiful  slopes  engirting 
the  lake.  Our  brethren  must  follow  the  Ameri- 
can example.  It  was  an  innovation  here,  but 
a  most  triumphant  innovation.  If  introduced 
there  the  people,  however  poor,  inspired  with 
the  love  of  God  and  of  learning,  will  seek  its 
haUs,  and  our  power  and  influence  will  increase 
mightily.  We  hope  some  wealthy  brother, 
when  looking  at  this  picture,  will  be  prompted  to 
do  this  work  for  Methodism.  Let  us  plant  the 
best  of  American  institutions  beside  this  early 
home  of  modem  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Though  the  mountains  hold  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  engraving,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
hold  none  in  my  memory,  for  a  hot  and  heavy 
morning  wrapped  their  heads  in  close-fitting 
clouds,  and  the  surprise  of  their  salutation  was 
reserved  till  a  later  hour  and  a  nearer  spot.  I 
had  run  down  the  lake  on  a  bit  of  a  steamer 
crowded  with  children  on  a  picnic  excursion, 
who  acted,  I  ought  to  say,  very  like  our  boys 
and  girls  on  like  occasions,  landed  at  Horgen, 
nine  miles  below,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the 
lake,  toiled  up  those  hills  that  look  so  sur- 
mountable to  your  eye,  but,  like  many  a  mod- 
est-looking marvel,  are  hard  to  overcome,  walked 
through  a  long  and  sultry  valley,  and  turned 
an  abrupt  angle,  when — ^but  the  story  is  too 
long  for  this  paper.  We  must  leave  it  like  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  the  advertise- 
ments of  Mr.  Bonner — "staid  in  mid  valley." 
Another  picture  may  afford  us  an  opportunity 
to  complete  the  narrative. 
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GHAPTKB  I. 

CLAIB  AT  WOBK. 

"  pUT  ofif  that  low,  crooked  limb,  Cisu,  then 

^  driye  a  strong  stake  into  the  ground  and 
bind  the  tree  to  it.  That  will  make  it  grow 
straight  and  tall,  and  form  a  beautiful  shade  for 
this  door:"  and  then,  aa  if  the  exertion  of  giv- 
ing these  few  directions  had  exhausted  her, 
Mrs.  Cecil  leaned  her  head  against  the  back  of 
her  rocking-chair  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to 
shut  out  even  the  weariness  of  sight. 

Clair  took  out  his  new  sharp  penknife  and 
cut  off  the  straggling  branch,  and  then,  with 
one  hand  upon  the  fence,  he  bounded  upon  the 
gate-post  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  merry 
group  of  boys  playing  ball  on  the  green  below 
the  hill.  He  had  worked  every  odd  moment 
for  two  days  to  sew  a  nice  cover  over  the  ball 
his  younger  brother  Franklin  and  he  had  been 
making,  and  he  did  desire  so  much  to  go  and  see 
if  it  would  not  bound  higher  than  any  upon 
the  ground.  The  garret  had  been  hunted  over 
rainy  days  for  the  last  month  to  find  old  stock- 
ings, and  every  one  that  had  a  thread  of  cot- 
ton mixed  with  the  woolen  had  been  rejected; 
and  with  part  of  a  rubber  shoe  cut  into  strips 
for  the  center,  and  with  some  light,  coarse 
yam  that  grandmother  Cecil  gave  them  to 
finish  it  off  into  decent  size,  he  was  sure  it 
could  not  be  beat  in  the  whole  tovrn;  and  now 
to  think  he  must  stay  at  home  and  work  about 
the  yard  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  and  not 
try  it  once  I 

"It  is  too  bad,"  he  almost  said  aloud,  as  a 
wilder  shout  than  usual  struck  upon  his  ear. 
"  The  rest  of  the  boys  can  play  every  holiday, 
but  I  must  work,  work;  I  do  n't  care  much  if 
this  tree  is  not  tied  up  straight." 

The  sharp  barking  of  a  dog  across  the  fields 
in  another  direction  here  called  his  attention 
that  way,  and  after  seeing  that  a  peddler  with 
a  pack  upon  his  back  was  the  cause  of  the 
outcry,  he  jumped  down  from  the  fence  and 
slowly  turned  to  his  work.  His  mother  still 
leaned  with  closed  eyes  against  the  chair, 
and  her  folded  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  and  the 
patient  lines  of  suffering  written  around  her 
pale  lips,  came  to  his  sight  almost  like  the  pain 
he  shrunk  from  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  like  to  see  her  look  so  white  and  thin  and 
sit  so  still,  and  he  passed  through  the  door, 
and  with  a  caressing  moUon  of  his  arms  pressed 
his  lips  to  her  cheek. 


"  My  dear  boy  I"  was  all  the  response,  as  two 
tears  slowly  separated  from  the  long  eyelashes 
and  dropped  upon  his  hand. 

"  Does  your  head  ache  hard,  mother?" 

"  It  is  better  now.  It  was  staying  by  the 
hot  cook-stove  directing  Hannah  thia  noon. 
Are  you  through  with  the  tree?" 

"Not  quite." 

Clair  did  not  like  to  confess  that  he  had  only 
cut  off  the  limb,  and  he  felt  rebuked  that  he 
had  not  shown  his  love  for  her  by  doing  what 
she  wished  instead  of  idling  his  moments,  then 
lavishing  his  caresses. 

"It  would  have  been  the  better  way,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  out  to  the  workshop 
to  procure  a  stake  and  mallet  to  straighten  the 
deformed  tree.  He  thoughtfully  drove  the  stick 
into  the  ground  with  the  lesst  possible  noise, 
hunted  up  a  bandage  without  troubling  his 
mother,  and  bound  the  tree  firmly  to  the  poet. 
The  bent  trunk  stood  up  straight  and  tail,  and 
he  could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  call  his 
mothw  to  the  door  to  see  how  he  had  im- 
proved it. 

"She  wanted  every  weed  cut  down  around 
the  walk;  it  will  take  me  full  two  hours,"  he 
sighed  to  himself  as  his  fingers  closed  again 
over  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  "  But  never  mind, 
I  guess  I  shall  feel  just  as  happy  to-night  for 
trying  to  please  her,"  and  he  grasped  the  hoe- 
handle  energetically  and  made  a  light,  ringing 
sound  with  every  stroke  around  the  smooth 
flag-stones  as  if  he  was  working  for  a  reward. 
He  was  very  careful  to  lift  out  of  the  way 
every  trailing  slip  of  petunia,  so  not  to  clip 
them  off,  as  he  had  often  carelessly  done,  and 
not  to  dig  up  the  portulaoeas  or  trample  down 
the  late-planted  verbenas;  but  he  finished  it  ail 
up  nicely,  and  raked  away  the  weeds  and 
swept  off  the  walks  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
just  as  the  hired  girl  called  him  in  to  an  early 
tea. 

"  Here  comes  papa  with  grandfather's  horses 
and  carriage  I"  shouted  Franklin  as  he  burst 
into  the  opposite  door.  "Are  you  going  to 
ride,  mother?!' 

"  Yes,  we  are  going  to  the  lake.  Would  you 
and  aair  like  to  go?" 

"  I  guess  we  would.  Won't  we  have  a  grand 
time,  Clair?  We  will  take  our  boats  along  and 
sail  them ;  and  I  hope  papa  will  let  us  drive. 
I  know  we  are  going,  for  both  seats  are  in 
the'  buggy.  Have  you  finished  your  work, 
brother?" 

Clair  was  very  glad  that  he  could  say  "yes," 
as  he  threw  on  a  coat,  as  his  mother  always 
liked  him  to  do  at  meal-timo,  and  brought  up 
the  easiest  chair  to  the  table  for  her. 
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"  Did  yon  know  we  were  going  this  noon?" 
be  questioned  as  she  seated  herself  in  it. 

"  I  was  not  qnite  sure.  Yon  are  wondering 
why  I  did  not  tell  yon,  to  enoonrage  you  to 
work,  I  wwh  my  litiJe  boys  to  labor  from  prin- 
ciple, and  a  desire  to  be  nseful  in  the  world,  not 
all  from  hope  of  reward,  though  the  reward  is 
sure  to  come  for  all  good,  earnest  labor." 

"O,  how  good  these  biscuits  are!"  Clair 
ejaculated  as  he  opened  the  second  one  and 
spread  it  with  butter  and  white  crisp  honey. 
"I  am  sure  they  are  better  than  the  frosted 
cake  we  had  at  the  picnic;  and  these  berries, 
did  you  ever  taste  any  thing  so  nice?  But  are 
you  through  so  soon.  Prank?"  he  questioned  as 
he  saw  him  leave  his  seat  to  hang  over  the 
back  of  his  father's  chair. 

"Papa,  can  Clair  and  I  drive  part  of  the 
way?  Fan  is  always  steady,  and  I  know  Pete 
is  good  to-night,  for  his  ears  do  n't  stick  back 
a  bit." 

"What  a  little  tease!" 

But  the  pleasant  smile  that  just  curved  the 
handsome  mustaches,  and  the  bright  exchanged 
look  with  his  mother,  answered  him,  and  he 
bounded  out  into  the  yard  to  turn  summer- 
saults on  the  soft  grass,  and  try  to  reach  the 
tallest  limb  on  the  cherry-tree  with  the  tip  end 
of  the  lash  on  the  long  whip,  and  work  off  the 
exuberance  of  his  joy  in  a  race  with  the  dog 
down  the  lane  to  the  orchard. 

Pete  and  Fan  were  handsome  bay  horises, 
with  a  white  star  upon  their  foreheads,  and 
they  had  a  light,  firm  step  that  kept  time  with 
each  other  like  a  couple  of  well-trained  soldiers. 
They  carried  their  heads  high  and  proud  on 
their  arched  necks,  and  their  long,  black  manes, 
smooth  as  a  brush  could  make  them,  floated  on 
the  breeze  like  huge,  wavy  skeins  of  glossy 
silk.  They  always  seemed  t^  know  when  they 
had  their  rusty  work-harness  on,  and  would 
mope  along  as  if  walking  behind  a  plow  in  the 
furrowed  field.  But  just  fasten  around  their 
necks  the  silver-plated  buckles  and  gather  up 
the  bright,  woven  reins,  and  their  feet  would 
dance  and  prance  and  their  steps  be  as  dainty 
as  if  the  ground  was  not  good  enough  for  them 
to  step  upon.  At  such  times  it  was  pure  hap- 
piness for  Clair  and  Frank  to  ride  after  them, 
and  their  eyes  were  almost  as  bright  as  the 
silver  glistening  in  the  sun  as  they  took  their 
seats  in  the  carriage  thftt  afternoon.  Prank 
caught  up  the  lines  the  first  thing,  but  Mr. 
Cecil  told  him  he  must  wait  till  they  were 
calmed  down  a  little,  or  they  would  have 
another  runaway  and  perhaps  all  get  killed; 
80  he  took  the  reins  into  his  own  h&nd,  and 
with   s  slight  snap  of  the  whip   they  went 


through  the  gate  that  Hannah  kindly  held 
open  for  them,  then  bowling  along  over  the  road 
at  a  swift  pace. 

CHAFTEB  n. 
THE  RIDE  TO  THE  LAEB. 

The  air  was  cool  and  exhilarating  coming 
from  the  lake,  and  fragrant  as  the  perfume  of 
the  roses  and  the  honeysuckles  could  make  it, 
and  soft  curl-clouds  covered  the  sky  and  soft- 
ened the  bright  June  sunshine  down  to. the 
hazy  hue  we  all  love  so  in  an  October  day. 
Clair  had  passed  through  a  preparation  that 
afternoon  that  fitted  him  to  enjoy  it  perfectly. 
He  had  denied  himself,  and  with  thought  and 
hands  had  tried  to  please  his  mother,  and  her 
words — "  Why,  how  nicely  you  have  done  this, 
my  boy!" — as  she  passed  down  the  smooth  flag- 
stones and  paused  a  moment  by  the  straight- 
ened tree,  made  music  in  his  soul  as  i^weet  as 
the  outward  music  caroled  forth  by  the  birds 
in  each  tree  and  bush  by  the  wayside.  Every 
few  moments  he  would  steal  a  glance  into  her 
face  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  the  ride,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  old  look  of  pain  that 
he  had  sometimes  feared  would  never  go  away 
was  almost  lost  in  a  cheerful  smile,  and  her 
voice  now  and  then  broke  out  into  a  merry 
laugh,  as  in  the  long  ago,  as  Mr  Cecil  told 
over  the  ludicrous  upsetting  of  himself  and  an 
armful  of  groceries  down  the  steep  side-hill  in 
the  sudden  gust  of  the  previous  day.  Frank's 
hands  had  worked  convulsively  the  last  half 
mile,  and  now,  as  if  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer,  he  reached  for  the  lines. 

"  Not  yet,  my  son.  Do  n't  you  see  Pete's 
ears?  He  must  not  disgrace  his  staid  age  by 
another  runaway." 

"  Do  tell  us  all  about  it,  papa.  Did  n't  he 
look  grand?"  questioned  Frank. 

Now,  the  boy  really  loved  horses,  and  next  to 
having  something  to  do  with  them  himself  was 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  what  others  had  done; 
and  though  he  had  been  told  over  and  over 
again  about  the  runaway  of  his  grandfather's 
team,  yet  it  was  new  every  time,  and  his  father 
loved  him  too  well  not  to  add  to  his  happiness 
by  repeating  it. 

"  You  know,  Frank,  the  great  long  hill?" 

"  0,  papa,  please  begin  clear  back." 

"Are  you  comfortable,  Myra?  Let  me  bring 
the  cushion  up  more  at  your  back;  and  now 
for  the  story.  When  Pete  was  a 'colt,  smooth 
and  shiny  as  a  Maltese  kitten,  father  one  day 
said  if  brother  Fred  and  I  would  catch  him  we 
might  put  on  a  bridle  and  break  him  to  the 
saddle.  We  were  very  glad,  for  it  had  been 
the   desire   of   our  hearts   all    the    Spring   to 
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parade  him  up  and  down  the  streets  of  our 
village,  he  was  so  graceful  and  fleet  of  feet,  and 
we  were  so  proud  of  him.  In  merry  humor 
we  took  a  dish  of  salt  and  started  for  the  pas- 
ture. Soon  he  came  curveting  around,  throw- 
ing up  his  heels  and  playful  as  he  could  be, 
and  Fred  watched  his  opportunity  and  threw 
the  bridle  over  his  head.  After  a  while  we  got 
the  bits  in  his  mouth,  and  reined  up  his  head 
and  left  him  to  career  over  the  lot.  We  did 
this  three  days,  and  then  brother  led  him  to 
the  side  of  a  log  and,  quick  as  a  cat,  vaulted 
upon  his  back.  Pete  reared  and  plunged,  but 
after  fretting  himself  into  a  fevw,  quieted  down, 
and  trotted  and  galloped  over  the  pasture.  He 
was  80  warm  that  we  thought  it  best,  as  it 
would  be  rather  a  cool  night,  to  shut  him  in  a 
stable,  in  a  large,  unqsed  bam  that  stood  near 
by,  and  we  did  so,  and  then  went  home  to  a 
late  supper  and  an  early  rest. 

"We  had  been  asleep  perhaps  four  hours 
when  we  started  up  at  the  wild  cry  of  'Firei 
fireT  and,  springing  up,  saw  that  the  shed 
adjoining  the  old  bam  was  one  sheet  of  flame. 
'  Poor  Pete,'  was  the  first  thought,  and  it  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  on  my 
clothes,  search  in  a  pocket  for  a  knife,  raise  a 
window,  and  step  out  on  to  a  shed  and  spring 
to  the  ground,  waiting  for  no  door  or  stairs. 
We  were  just  in  time;  for,  though  the  colt 
stood  quivering  as  in  an  ague-fit  at  the  flood- 
ing light,  yet  the  blaze  was  hid  from  him  by  a 
partition  of  the  bam,  and  we  led  him  out  away 
from  danger  a  moment  before  the  roaring  flame 
shot  through  the  dry  boards  and  enveloped 
them  in  one  mass  of  flame.  Then  he  took  it 
all  in — the  crackling,  forked  light  flashing  up 
to  the  sky,  the  crashing  of  the  timbers,  and 
the  shouting  and  tumult  of  the  crowd  that  had 
hurriedly  gathered  around.  Of  course,  it  gave 
him  a  great  fright  at  the  time,  but  we  did  not 
trouble  about  it,  for  we  thought  he  soon  would 
forget  it;  and  after  riding  him  in  a  saddle  a 
month  or  so,  we  harnessed  and  hitched  him 
before  a  sulky,  and  had  a  nice  ride  through  the 
village  every  day.  Father  then  concluded  he 
would  like  a  mate  for  Pete,  so  he  gave  Mr. 
Bates  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  Fan, 
who  even  then  looked  aa  much  like  Pete  as  one 
pea  like  another,  and  I  am  sure  we  thought,  if 
no  one  else  did,  that  we  owned  not  only  the 
fastest,  but  the  prettiest  team  in  town. 

"Along  in  the  Summer  I  drove  over  to 
Sharon  to  see  about  disposing  of  our  wool,  for 
father  was  tired  of  keeping  it,  and  it  was 
almost  dark  before  I  started  for  home.  It  was 
a  clear,  beautiful  evening,  and  I  went  singing 
and    whistling    along    through   the    lonesome 


places  to  keep  myself  company,  and  thinking 
of  no  more  danger  than  if  I  had  been  mounted 
on  a  board  fence  taking  an  imaginary  horse- 
back ride,  as  I  often  see  some  little  boys  do 
nowadays.  I  had  just  come  up  a  sharp  ascent 
in  the  road  and  taken  a  short  curve  to  deaoend, 
when  right  before  me,  by  the  side  of  the  way, 
were  a  dozen  children  gathered  around  a  fixe 
that  they  were  feeding  with  shavings  into  a 
splendid  flame.  Pete  gave  one  bound,  and 
before  I  could  grasp  the  lines  tight  and  brace 
myself  we  were  down  the  steep  hill  like  an 
arrow.  He  ran  as  for  life;  but  Fan  tried  to 
hold  back  and  behave  herself  and  between 
their  contrary  motion  they  got  on  to  the  side 
of  the  road  and  ran  over  a  large  stone  and 
threw  me  out.  I  clung  to  the  lines  and  let 
them  drag  me  till  I  came  against  something 
that  seemed  to  beat  all  life  out  of  me.  I  knew 
no  more  till  I  0|>ened  my  eyes  in  a  strange 
room  with  a  number  of  unfamiliar  faces  bend- 
ing over  me,  and  a  man  examining  my  head 
and  arms,  that  felt  as  if  they  were  all  smashed 
to  pieces.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
your  mother,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  blue 
eyes  as  the  physician  turned  to  one  side  and 
pronounced  it  'a  hard  case,  a  very  hard  case 
indeed.' 

"Father  and  mother  were  much  frightened 
as  the  horses  came  mshing  up  to  the  gate,  wet 
as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  a  river,  with  a 
whiffle-tree  and  part  of  a  broken  neap  attached 
to  them..  Brother  Fred,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  jumped  upon  a  neighbor's  horse  that 
happily  stood  tied  to  the  hitching-poet  and 
started  on  the  run  to  seek  me,  trembling  for 
fear  he  would  find  me  dead  by  the  roadside.  I 
could  not  be  moved  for  months,  for  a  violent 
fever  set  in,  and  brother  and  your  mother 
watched  over  me  as  tenderly  as  if  I  was  a 
great  prize.  Somehow  I  never  regretted  my 
getting  hurt  a  bit;  did  you,  Myra?  But  here, 
Frank,  take  the  lines,  for  there  ia  the  lake. 
Drive  slow,  for  the  road  is  full  of  stones,  and 
we  must  not  tire  your  mother  out  coming  or 
she  never  will  stand  it  to  ride  back." 

"0,  mother,  do  see  those  sail-boats  I"  eagerly 
exclaimed  Clair,  as  he  stood  up  in  the  carnage 
to  obtain  a  good  view.  "They  look  like  great 
birds  with  white  wings;  and  there  are  some 
little  girls  with  a  boy  not  much  larger  than 
Frank  getting  into  a  boat.  Do  you  suppose 
they  will  go  on  to  the  water  with  no  one  but 
him  to  row?" 

"  Yes,  Glair.  The  children  that  live  here  are 
around  the  water  so  much  and  practice  rowing 
that  they  become  very  expert.  I  presume  they 
are  safer  with  him  than  they  would  be  if  your 
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inther  waa  managing  the  boat.  Bnt  do  torn 
and  Bee  how  pretty  the  wayee  look  breaking 
over  that  rook  by  the  shore.  I  could  watdi 
them  all  day  coming  in  so  steadily,  sparkling 
in  the  sonshine,  then  breaking  into  wreaths  of 
foam." 

''  I  am  afraid  it  will  weary  you,  Myra,  sitting 
in  the  carriage  so  long/'  said  Mr.  Cecil,  as  he 
tied  the  horses  fast  to  a  shade-tree  by  the  lake, 
then  leaned  over  the  wheel  by  the  seat.  "I 
will  go  into  the  cottage  across  the  road  and 
ask  the  lady  to  let  you  lie  down  on  a  lounge 
awhile.  I  suppose  ^ese  chaps  must  have  time 
to  sail  the  boat  tucked  away  under  this  seat 
How  are  you  going  to  get  it  if  it  drifts  off  into 
the  lake?"  questioned  Mr.  Cecil  as  he  turned  to 
the  boys. 

"  0,  we  have  a  splendid  ball  of  twine.  See, 
papa,  won't  this  hold  it?"  was  replied  as  a  ball 
as  large  as  a  golden  sweet  apple  came  forth  to 
sight  out  of  Clair's  side  pocket. 

"  Thoughtful,  very,"  with  a  smile  to  his  wife. 
Then  reaching  out  his  arms  with  a  "come, 
Myra,  I  must  have  your  head  on  a  pillow,  or 
we  have  no  more  rides  this  Summer,"  he  lifted 
her  to  the  ground  and  passed  into  the  cottage, 
whose  mistress  was  once  an  old  school-teacher 
of  his. 

Clair  and  Frank  then  took  their  boat  to  a 
large  rock,  unreefed  the  sails,  and  fieistened  a 
flag  of  blue  silk,  with  the  name  Water  Witch 
traced  upon  it  in  scarlet  worsted,  to  the  mast, 
and  then  secured  the  end  of  the  ball  of  twine 
to  a  staple  firmly  driven  in  near  the  rudder; 
they  then  ran  down  the  sandy  beach  to  where 
the  water  just  rippled  like  a  Summer's  brook 
to  launch  her,  and  her  sails  filled  out  in  the 
breeze  true  and  nice,  and  she  scudded  out  into 
tiie  lake  as  gallantly  as  if  a  steam-engine  was 
making  steps  for  her  with  a  wheel  in  the 
water.  It  kept  Clair  busy  unrolling  the  twine, 
and  after  she  had  floated  far  out  and  down  the 
lake  they  ran  along  the  beach  and  slowly  drew 
her  in.  Then  they  fastened  to  her  two  little 
life-boats,  as  they  called  them,  and  sent  her  off. 
It  was  fine  sport  seeing  her  almost  tip  over  on 
her  side,  and  then  hurry  over  the  breakers,  and 
it  actually  did  not  seem  five  minutes  from  the 
time  they  commenced  their  play  till  their  father 
called  tiiem,  pointing  to  the  sun,  then  fast  sink- 
ing in  the  west. 

Clair  drew  the  boat  to  shore,  wound  up  the 
sails  carefully,  and  placed  her  under  the  car- 
riage-seat, and  then  he  and  Frank  ran  along 
the  beach  to  search  for  smooth,  flat  pebbles  to 
play  the  game  of  jack-stones.  It  took  but  a 
few  moments  to  fill  their  pockets  and  seat 
tiiemselves  in  the  carnage;  and  ¥rith  Mr.  Cecil's 


consent  Clair  took  up  the  lines  and  they  all 
started  toward  home. 

It  was  very  pleasant  riding,  the  fresh  breeze 
sweeping  all  dust  back  of  them,  and  the  west- 
em  sky  full  of  cloud-billows  tinged  with  colors 
bright  as  the  bird's,  and  the  new  moon  like  a 
silver  horn  hanging  above  all  with  a  guard  of 
stars.  Frank  before  he  reached  home  wished 
he  could  sink  down  on  one  of  the  clouds  and 
go  to  sleep,  it  looked  so  soft  and  downy,  and 
he  laid  his  head  down  on  his  father's  knee  and 
watched  them  till  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  knew 
no  more  till  the  horses  stopped  at  home. 

CHAPTXBin. 
PBEPABIN0  FOB  1.  JOUBNST. 

The  Summer  passed  away  very  pleasantly 
with  Clair  and  Frank  Cecil.  Their  mother  had 
grown  stronger  every  week,  and  the  boys  both 
declared  that  there  could  not  be  a  better  school- 
teacher in  the  world  than  their  own.  She  gave 
them  a  picnic  at  the  close  of  the  school,  besides 
the  one  at  vacation,  and  treated  the  whole 
school  to  candy  and  nuts  three  different  times, 
and  they  had  never  learned  better  since  they 
commenced  their  letters.  Mrs.  Cecil  mentally 
agreed  vrith  them,  for  Clair  closed  his  Arithme- 
tic with  the  last  sum  a  week  before  school  was 
out,  and  Frank  won  the  medal  lor  being  at  the 
head  the  most  times  in  his  dass,  though  Ada 
Arthurs,  who  had  always  gained  the  prize 
before,  did  not  stay  out  one  day. 

It  was  an  early  Fall  day.  The  boys  were 
busy  hoeing  down  weeds  in  their  pop-corn,  so 
that  not  a  solitary  one  could  go  to  seed  to 
make  work  for  the  next  year,  when  their  mother 
came  to  the  door  and  odled  them  in.  She  and 
the  hired  girl  had  just  returned  from  the  vil- 
lage, and  spread  out  on  a  chair  was  a  piece  of 
plaid  oasnmere  and  one  of  brown  broad-cloth, 
with  buttons  bright  enough  for  looking-glasses, 
besides  half  a  dozen  other  parcels.  Mrs.  Cecil 
told  them  to  carry  the  cloth  to  the  tailor,  and 
each  be  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  she 
wi^ed  them  finished  by  the  next  week  Wednes- 
day, as  they  would  start  on  a  journey  early 
Thursday  morning. 

"And  are  we  going  to  grandfather's?"  broke 
out  in  a  chorus  both  of  the  children's  voices  as 
Frank  clapped  his  hands  and  actually  jumped 
up  and  down  in  his  joy. 

"Yes.  Your  father  thinks  it  will  cure  me 
entirely  to  take  a  journey,  and  we  have  con- 
duded  to  let  both  of  you  go,  though  it  will  be 
very  lonesome  for  him." 

"Ain't  he  going  too?"  asked  Frank,  and  the 
sudden  quieting  of  the  little  feet  and  the  half- 
quivering  lips  told  how  he  loved  his  father. 
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"  H6  will  coBM  after  vm,  bat  he  can  not  leave 
Ilia  work  the  length  of  time  that  we  ahould 
like  to  atay;  but  it  will  aeem  bat  a  few  days, 
my  hoy,  there  will  be  so  many  things  to  aee. 
The  mountains  and  the  riyer" — 

<'  O,  and  grandpa  liyes  on  a  farm,  and  we  can 
have  all  the  apples  we  can  eat,  and  eheetsuts^ 
and  ride  after  the  oxen  to  gather  in  the  eom, 
and  see  grandmother  make  cheese,  and  little 
Carrie  and  Jim  who  writes  such  ftinny  letters  K' 

''Yes,  yes,  child;  but  hurry,  for  there  is 
barely  time,  I  fear,  to  make  your  dothes,  and  I 
wish  to  go  with  Mr.  Sparks,  who  returns  next 
week.  Be  careful  and  not  drop  the  parcels, 
and  do  not  take  off  the  cover  to  the  basket,  or 
you  may  lose  the  silk  or  buttons.  Ton  know 
where  the  tailor  lives?" 

"Yes,  mother;  beyond  the  brick  church 
where  there  is  a  sign  of  a  coat  and  shears  hnng 
over  the  door.  I  thought  it  so  funny  till  pai>a 
explained  it,''  said  Frank. 

It  was  a  very  busy  time  in  Mr.  Gecirs  fam- 
ily in  the  interim  before  starting.  Mrs.  Cecil 
had  a  drees-maker  with  her  fitting  dresses  and 
traveling-robes,  and  Hannah  waa  preserving, 
and  canning,  and  pickling  several  kinds  6t 
fruit,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  comer  of  the 
cellar,  where  she  was  going  to  run  orer  every 
week  and  see  that  they  kept  w^.  Clair  made 
a  baigain  with  John  Bodgers,  one  of  ihe  most 
thoughtful  boys  in  the  place,  to  watch  his  pop* 
com,  and  when  it  was  ripe  to  pick  it  and  store 
it  in  a  dry  place,  and  he  was  to  have  forty  ears 
for  his  trouble.  He  also  was  to  feed  the  dog 
and  keep  him  if  he  was  not  contented  to  stay 
with  Mr.  Cecil  or  at  grandpa  Cecil's,  and  gather 
the  hiokory-nuta  that  grew  upon  the  tree  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  and  see  that  the  cows 
did  not  break  through  into  tiie  garden;  and  for 
all  this  trouble  he  was  to  have  Clair's  inteMst- 
ing  book,  "Harry  Lee/'  and  a  share  in  the 
nuts  besides.  All  the  little  tools^-little  axes, 
hoes,  and  saws — were  scoured  up  and  oiled 
and  nicely  laid  up  in  the  tool-house;  and  the 
peas,  and  early  beans,  and  beet-seed  were  care- 
folly  gathered  and  placed  in  paper-bags,  plainly 
labeled  for  planting  next  Spring  in  the  garden, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  boys  as  their  partic- 
ular department. 

Every  thing  was  finished  Wednesday  night; 
some  cunning  little  toys,  whittled  out  and 
painted  in  bright  colors  for  their  cousins,  and  a 
diminutive  rolling-pin  and  washer  turned  on 
Clair's  turning-lathe  and  nicely  sand-papered, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  their  choicest  story-books, 
and  twice  as  many  small  cakes  of  maple-sugar, 
all  packed  in  the  large,  black  traveling-trunk, 
ready  fbr  distribution  on  their  arrival.    The 


sun  was  soax«ely  down  before  Clair  and  Frank's 
dothes  were  laid  out  on  some  chairs  by  the 
side  of  the  bed,  and  their  heads  were  on  a  pil- 
low, for  Mr.  Cecil  had  told  them  to  be  in  bed 
betimes,  so  as  to  lay  up  a  good  night's  sleep 
before  they  went  on  to  the  noisy,  jostling  cars. 
They  were  so  excited  that  the  dock  struck  first 
eighty  then  nine,  and  at  last  ten  before  they 
could  dose  their  eyes,  and  their  last  recollection 
was  of  their  father  stealing  softly  in  and 
kneeling  by  thdr  bedside,  and  in  a  tender 
voice  asking  Qod  to  take  care  of  his  dear  chil- 
dren, and  if  it  was  bis  will,  to  bring  them  safe 
home  again,  and  then  a  light  kisa  on  their  lips 
and  the  quiet  dosing  of  the  door. 

"It  seemed  but  an  hour  before  "Children, 
wake  up,  wake  up  I"  startled  them  &om  their 
slumbers,  and  they  turned  drowsily  over  and 
stared  around  the  room  with  a  half-forgetfol, 
bewildered  gase. 

"Come,  my  little  chapa,  ain't  you  going  to 
your  grandpapa's?  Breakfut  is  moat  ready," 
waked  them  thoroughly,  and  they  sprung  from 
their  beds,  and,  with  their  other's  assistance, 
bathed,  and  brushed  up  their  hair,  and  put  on 
their  new  clothes,  and  were  ready  in  twenty 
minutes  to  go  down  to  the  dining-room.  It 
seemed  so  strange— the  apartment  dimly  lighted 
by  a  lamp,  and  their  mother  sitting  with  her 
^awl  and  bonnet  on;  and  the  boys  for  the  first 
time  refased  their  pie,  and  pushed  aside  their 
plate  of  half-eaten  potatoes,  and  sat  back  from 
the  table,  quietly  waiting  for  their  papa  to  take 
down  tiie  Bible  for  morning  service. 

Mr.  Cedl  read  but  a  few  verses;  then,  in  a 
short,  fervent  prayer,  commended  his  loved  ones 
to  a  Heavenly  Father's  care;  then  they  passed 
out  to  the  carriage  and  rode  in  the  gray  light 
of  morning  the  five  mUes  to  the  station.  Mr. 
Cecil  left  them  at  the  ladies'  sitting-room  and 
turned  around  and  drove  back  out  of  sight  of 
the  cars  to  fasten  the  horses,  then  returned  to 
see  them  safe  off.  It  was  but  a  few  mom^its 
before  the  engine  came  in  sight  down  the  rail- 
road track,  puffing  and  throwing  out  sparks  as 
if  its  food  was  red-hot  coals.  Frank  involun- 
tarily drew  back  and  clasped  his  ft^ther's  hand 
as  the  train,  shaking  and  trembling  the  whole 
ground,  drew  up  and  paused  right  before  them. 
All  waa  hurry  and  bustle.  Mr.  Cecil  grasped 
sachel  and  bandbox,  and  saw  that  they  and  the 
black  trunk  were  safe  aboard,  and  hastened  back 
to  graap  a  son  by  each  hand  and  lift  them  on 
to  the  ear  and  assist  his  wife  up  the  stairs,  then 
just  had  time  to  wave  his  hand  and  say  "  good- 
by"  through  the  open  car  window  ean  tiie 
engine,  with  a  ring  and  a  puff,  went  dattering 
off  along  the  smooth  iron-track. 
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CHAPTXB  IT. 

THE  BIDS  ON  THE  CABS. 

The  car  was  not  crowded,  bo  Mrs.  Cecil  had 
her  selection  of  seats,  and  she  chose  two  in 
the  center  of  the  room  and  turned  the  back  of 
one  so  that  they  could  sit  facing  each  other, 
and  had  Clair  Bsxd  Frank  occupy  one,  while  she 
with  her  basket  and  shawl  filled  the  other. 

The  view  was  very  pleasant  from  the  window, 
but  there  was  too  much  on  the  inside  for  the 
boys  to  see  to  cast  their  glances  out.  They 
wondered  why  a  cord  ran  the  whole  length  of 
the  top  of  the  car,  and  how  much  such  sofb, 
beautiful  cushions  cost  for  the  seats,  and  if 
Italy  contained  prettier  pictures  than  were 
painted  around  the  doors  at  each  end  of  the 
car;  and  they  thought  it  so  strange  that  some 
of  the  people  should  be  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if 
in  a  bed  at  home.  They  were  sure  they  never 
could  close  their  eyes  with  so  many  new  things 
around  them. 

On  the  seat  across  the  aisle  were  a  gentleman 
and  lady  and,  O,  such  a  pretty  littie  boyl  He 
had  on  a  cunning  brown  hat,  trimmed  with 
velvet  ribbon,  and  a  cashmere  sack  embroidered 
with  black,  and  light  pants  ornamented  with 
braid  and  buttons,  and  morocco  shoes  that 
shone  like  the  black-bird's  feathers.  His  eyes 
were  brighter  than  his  shoes,  and  his  cheek 
round,  and  plump,  and  red,  and  his  hair  fell  in 
carls,  below  his  jaunty  little  hat,  even  with  the 
collar  of  his  sack.  He  was  full  of  fun  and 
frolic,  and  would  catch  hold  of  his  papa's 
whiskers  and  pull  himself  up;  and,  before  his 
iather  could  frown  at  the  pain,  he  would  kiss 
him  upon  the  lips,  and  only  get  called  a  merry 
rogue  for  the  mischief.  Then  he  would  climb 
on  the  seat  back  of  his  mother,  and  clasp  his 
fat  little  hands  over  her  eyes  and  sing  out, 
"Tell  who  I  be,  and  I  '11  let  you  see;"  and  his 
mother  would  say  "  John,"  and  he  would  say 
"No."  Then  she  would  guess  "Frank,"  "Ber- 
tie," and  at  hist  "Harry,"  and  he  would  un- 
clasp his  hands  and  jump  up  and  down  and 
laugh,  and  say  his  mother  was  "Yankee" — she 
could  guess.  After  a  while  he  b^an  to  play  to 
Frank  by  hiding  his  head  behind  his  finther's 
shoulder  and  looking  up  and  crying,  "  Peek," 
then  bending  down  again  and  thrusting  his  face 
out  in  some  other  direction.  Just  here  the 
cars  halted  at  some  small  station;  and  while 
Clair  and  Frank  were  both  looking  out  of  the 
window  to  see  some  persons  step  off  on  to  the 
platform,  and  as  many  more  get  on  the  cars,  a 
soft,  light  touch  came  to  Clair's  knee,  and  he 
turned  to  find  the  boy  from  across  the  aisle  by 
his  side. 


"  May  I  get  up?  It 's  lonesome  over  there," 
pointing  back  to  his  old  seat. 

"Yes,  certainly.  Shall  I  hold  you  in  my 
arms?"  and  Clair  reached  down  to  lift  him  to 
the  seat. 

"I  ain't  a  baby;  I  wear  pants,  and  am  a 
big  boy.    Let  me  sit  beside  you." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Clair,  as  he  made 
room  for  him  between  Frank  and  himself. 
"  What  is  your  name,  my  little  man?" 

"  Harrison  Ev««tt  Carey  wh^n  I  'm  big  as 
papa.    It's  Harry  now;  it  used  to  be  Bub" 

"Quite  a  variety  for  one  boy,"  replied  Clair, 
with  an  amused  look  at  his  mother.  ''  Do  n't 
you  wish  you  had  a  few  more?" 

"  No,  I  'd  give  them  to  Fido.  They  are  so 
heavy  now,  and  hang  dowa  so  in  the  middle 
that  often  I  can 't  say  only  Tetlr-^and  how  it 
sounds  to  say  Harrison  Tett  Carey  1  I'd  cut 
them  off." 

This  caused  sudi  a  merry  outburst  from 
Frank  that  Harry's  mother  came  across  the 
aisle  and  inquired  if  he  was  troubling  than. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Clair,  with  quite 
a  gentlemanly  bow,  though  his  cheeks  crim* 
soned  at  addressing  a  stranger.  "  I  should  like 
to  have  him  stay,  and  wiU  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  him." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Here  are  some  things 
to  amuse  him  and  you  and  your  brother.  Help 
yourselves  to  any  thing  you  like,"  said  Mrs. 
Carey,  as  she  reached  for  a  basket  on  her  seat 
and  handed  it  to  Clair.  "  Be  entirely  free  with 
them,  for  we  have  plenty  more,"  she  urged,  as 
she  returned  to  her  husband. 

What  a  feast  it  looked  to  the  children  I 
There  were  cuidy  hearts,  and  rock-candy,  and 
peppermints,  and  sugar-kisseis  rolled  up  in 
tissue  paper  with  a  funny  motto  in  each,  and 
filberts,  and  pea-nuts,  and  red-cheeked  apples, 
and  three  or  four  curious  toys,  more  luxurious 
than  they  had  ever  seen  together  only  in  some 
shop-window. 

Harry  caught  up  one  that  looked  like  a  box 
and  thrust  it  in  Frank's  face,  and  touched  a 
hidden  spring,  and  out  jumped  a  curious  black 
image  with  round  red  eyes,  and  the  apparition 
startled  Frank  so  that  he  jumped  off  of  the  seat 
and  scattered  the  candies  in  every  direction. 
It  was  fun  for  even  the  gravest  within  seeing 
distance,  and  stirred  up  the  sleepy  dullness  that 
was  gathering  over  them,  and  scattered  it  com-* 
pletely.  Three  or  four  volunteered  to  pick  up  the 
candies;  and  by  the  time  the  basket  was  refilled, 
Harry,  satisfied  with  his  last  exploit,  had  settled 
his  head  down  upon  Clair's  knee  to  play  openiag 
and  shutting  his  new  three-bladed  pen-knife; 
and  before  the  little  boy  knew  it  his  eyes  kej^t 
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winking  and  shutting,  and  at  last  dosed  Cast  in 
sleep.  Mr.  Carey  offered  to  take  him,  but  Clair 
rather  bked  to  have  the  little  curly  head  rest- 
ing upon  his  lap,  and  the  father,  seeing  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  request  to  let  Harry  remain, 
did  not  disturb  him. 

The  railroad  track  that  had  all  the  morning 
run  toward  the  east,  now  took  a  northerly 
direction,  so  the  sun  did  not  strike  through  the 
car  window  with  unpleasant  glare,  and  they 
could  enjoy  themselves  looking  out  The  coun- 
try was  more  undulating  than  the  boys  had 
ever  seen  before,  sometimes  lying  in  huge  beds 
like  rounded  waves,  then  rising  abruptly  into 
sharp  cliffs  that  "  almost  pricked  the  clouds,"  as 
Frank  observed  to  his  mother. 

The  branches  of  the  forest-trees  that  they 
passed  now  i^d  then  looked  so  strange,  almost 
sweeping  the  ground,  and  they  were  not  half 
the  size  of  their  own  noble  white-woods  and 
oaks  that  reared  up  a  trunk  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  before  they  sent  out  a  single  limb. 
But  the  scenery  which  every  moment  grew 
more  pleasant,  begun  to  be  hid  by  dingy  build- 
ings, which  betokened  the  outskirts  of  some 
city,  and  soon  the  railroad  track  was  completely 
indosed  by  tumble-down  shanties  and  forlorn- 
looking  houses.  Little  children,  with  scant, 
torn  dresses,  bare  feet,  and  nnoonsbed  hair,  were 
playing  in  the  sand  on  a  side  bank,  while 
further  on  a  small  boy  had  a  still  smaller  one 
flat  on  his  back  dragging  him  by  his  heels  over 
the  stones  and  uneven  places,  and  showing  all 
signs  of  exultation  as  the  abused  child  strove 
to  c&ich  his  tormentor  by  the  arm,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  him  in  impatient  rage.  Mrs.  Cecil's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  the  cars  passed  slowly 
by  these  scenes,  but  her  face  brightened  a  little 
as  she  pointed  out  to  her  children  in  the  second 
story  of  an  old,  dilapidated  house  a  couple  of 
rough  boxes  in  a  window  filled  with  pink  and 
white  china  asters. 

"You  may  be  sure  some  one  lives  there 
whose  heart  is  not  all  degraded/'  she  remarked 
to  her  children,  "  for  God  who  made  the  beau- 
tiful gives  also  love  for  it,  and  there  is  yet 
hope  for  the  soul  that  still  clings  to  it." 

The  ponderous  engine  moved  slower  and 
slower  as  it  crossed  the  populous  thoroughfares 
and  came  at  last  to  a  stand-still  on  the  extreme 
side  of  a  vast  shed,  which  inclosed  a  space  as 
large  as  Mr.  Cecil's  whole  lot.  Harry,  awakened 
by  the  cessation  of  noise,  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
stared  around,  and  his  father  lifted  him  on  to 
his  feet  and  told  him  he  must  bid  his  little 
friends  good-by,  for  they  were  at  home  now. 
Childlike,  he  put  up  his  lips  for  a  kiss,  then 
gravely  reached  out  his  hand   as  his  father 


would  have  done  to  shake  hands.  Mrs.  Carey 
thanked  Clair  and  Frank  very  kindly  for  amus- 
ing her  child,  and  divided  the  contents  of  her 
basket  between  them,  bestowing  the  box  with 
the  image  upon  Frank.  Then  she  bade  them 
adieu,  and  passed  with  the  crowd  out  of  the 
cars.  It  was  an  hour  before  the  starting  of  the 
next  train,  so  Mrs.  Cecil,  knowing  how  much 
better  they  could  endure  the  tedious  night  ride 
if  they  invigorated  themselves  by  a  walk, 
stepped  down  to  the  platform  and  inquired  of 
an  obliging  officer  for  a  dining-saloon,  and  then 
entered  and  called  for  a  warm  meal  for  herself 
and  children.  After  that  there  was  time  for  a 
stroll,  and  they  passed  down  the  smooth  pave- 
ment under  the  cool  shade  of  a  row  of  shade- 
trees  till  they  had  a  good  view  of  two  churches 
and  one  other  public  building,  and  a  glimpse 
of  the  city  that  stretched  itself  away  in  the 
distance  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  Frsnk 
was  eager  to  extend  the  walk,  but  Clair  more 
thoughtfully  spoke  of  the  pain  in  his  mother's 
side,  and  so  they  aU  turned  around  and  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  cars. 

[OOmLDVSD  Of  OTO  nsf .] 


WEABT. 


BT   ■▲EAR   B.    OKABK. 

Poom.  aching  heart!  art  thou  agsio  lo  w«azy, 

And  has  the  world  for  thee  no  loving  place  of  reit? 
StiU  grows  the  daily  path  more  rough  and  dreary, 

Thorna  meet  the  bleeding  feet  where  only  flowen 
have  pressed? 
Is  then  no  heart  to  hash  the  silent  moaning, 

To  stay  the  nnwept  tear  that  burneth  hot  within? 
No  ear  to  catch  the  smothered  wail,  the  groaning 

When  worn  with  earnest  strife — the  rery  good  were 
sin? 

Press  on ;  the  past  for  thee  has  had  its  brightness, 
Kot  gone  are  all  the  days  of  early  bloom ; 

The  future  is  not  dark,  and  if  the  lightness 
Has  gone  from  out  the  present,  't  is  not  in  the  tomb. 

BtiU  read  they  ill  the  language  that  thou  speakest. 
And  call  thy  word  df  love  a  deed  of  wrong? 

And  shut  thee  out  from  the  one  ray  thou  seekest, 
E'en  the  lone  star  that  kept  the  night  from  seeming 
long? 

Press  on ;  thy  fainting,  faltering  step  makes  one  the  less 

'Tween  loved  and  thee,  'tween  mother's  loving  bress^ 
And  wandering  child  whom  she  might  chide,  yet  bless, 

And  sweet,  sweet  home  where  thou  shalt  fold  thy 
wings  and  rest 
Onward,  faint  heart;  thou  hast  a  God  to  guide  tliee; 

E'en  'mid  the  night-time  it  shall  be  as  day. 
In  the  pavilion  of  his  love  he  '11  hide  thee 

Till  cloud  and  storm,  till  gloom  and  darkness  ftee 
away. 
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I.  MABAl,   P,  9, 


(oohclvpuk) 

THE  next  plea  for  dancing  which  we  ehall 
mention  is,  that  it  is  a  discipline  of  refine- 
ment Now,  we  are  perfectly  candid  when  we 
express  onr  complete  inability  to  understand 
that  dancing  has  even  the  slightest  relation  to 
refinement  in  any  valuable  sense  of  that  word. 
True  refinement  has  its  seat  in  the  mind  and 
heart;  it  consists  in  cultured  intellect,  exalted 
views,  purified  affections;  and  wherever  it  is 
found  it  will,  as  a  rule,  have  its  appropriate 
expression  in  good  manners.  But  what  are 
manners?  Do  they  require  to  be  danced  before 
using?  Are  the  motions  of  the  dance  the  same 
with  those  of  ordinary  life?  Must  a  person 
know  how  to  hop  about  in  the  dance  in  order 
to  walk  gracefully,  or  to  occupy  a  chair  prop- 
erly, or  to  exchange  the  customary  salutations, 
or  to  converse  well?  To  walk,  to  sit,  to  stand, 
to  talk  constitutes  well-nigh  the  staple  of  our 
intercourse  with  society.  Is  dancing  the  orig- 
inal out  of  which  these  are  to  be  translated? 
Does  the  dancing-master  put  manners  into  us, 
as  BO  much  raw  material,  in  the  shape  of  danc- 
ing, and  do  we  digest  it,  and  use  it  in  the  shape 
of  walking,  sitting,  standing,  talking?  If  this 
is  so,  then  indeed  is  the  professor  an  important 
artisan,  if  not  an  artist.  The  pin-maker  puts 
in  brass  at  one  side  of  his  machine  and  receives 
pins  at  the  other;  and  the  dancing-teacher,  if 
this  view  be  correct,  puts  in  dancing-lessons, 
and  with  a  few  whirls  of  the  human  machinery 
out  come  the  best  of  manners. 

This  is  of  course  preposterous.  If  young 
people  grow  up  in  respectable  families,  and  are 
in  daily  intercourse  with  polite,  intelligent,  and 
virtuous  persons,  their  manners,  as  a  rule,  will 
be  natural,  and  any  thing  added  to  nature  in 
such  a  case  wiU  be  likely  rather  to  deform  than 
to  adorn.  Here  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  adopt 
the  maxim:  "Most  adorned  when  unadorned." 

Another  argument  for  dancing,  and  the  strong- 
est with  which  we  have  met,  is,  that  social 
gatherings  can  not  be  gotten  through  with  ra^ 
tionally  and  agreeably  without  it.  This  argu- 
ment must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
educated  and  refined  of  both  sexes  can  not  find 
innocent  topics  sufficiently  interesting  to  engage 
them  in  agreeable  and  improving  conversation, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  supply  this  lack  of 
brains  and  knowledge  is  to  bring  the  feet  into 
play.  We  think  much  better  than  this  of  the 
intelligence  of  our  young  people.    Nor  do  we 


agree  that  the  silly  gossip,  which  it  is  alleged 
the  dance  supplies  the  place  of,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the 
dance.  Nor,  further,  are  we  of  opinion  that  all 
the  so-called  small  talk  of  an  evening  is  harm- 
fiiL  That  is  a  mere  affectation  which  makes 
light  of  and  underrates  the  little  pleasantries 
of  conversation.  God  has  made  not  only  great 
but  also  little  things.  It  is  a  part,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  of  the  noble  alchemy  of  life  to 
convert  the  little  matters  of  duly  occurrence 
into  pleasant  conversation.  It  is  upon  these, 
employed  with  simplicity  and  sincmity,  that  the 
noble  social  element  of  our  nature  thrives  and 
advances  to  higher  and  better  forms,  and  by 
means  of  these  conversations  true  intellectual 
and  moral  excellences  are  both  discovered  and 
nurtured.  Toward  these  ends  the  mere  dance 
can  contribute  nothing. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  dance  is  not  sinful 
in  itself.  But,  then,  what  is  dancing  in  itself? 
Why,  it  is  the  simple  motion  of  the  body,  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  company  present  or  to 
the  passions  with  which  it  stands  connected. 
If  dancing  in  itself  ever  takes  place,  therefore, 
it  must  not  be  promiscuous,  for  in  that  it  ceases 
to  be  mere  dancing  in  itself.  The  performer 
must  be  alone;  he  must  shut  himself  up  in  a 
private  apartment  and  the  sole  witness  of  his 
own  capering.  But  is  such  dancing  ever  done? 
Never.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  in 
actual  existence  as  dancing  in  itself,  and,  of 
course,  we  will  not  beat  the  air  by  inveighing 
against  it.  And  the  innocence  of  such  a  non- 
entity is  no  apology  for  any  thing  real.  The 
question  still  recurs,  what  is  the  true  character 
of  dancing — such  dancing  as  is  really  and  com- 
monly done? 

Our  first  direct  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that  dancing  is  an  inferior  art  practiced  with 
and  upon  our  bodies,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show  off  personal  graces,  to  exhibit  beautiful 
attitudes  and  movements,  steps  and  postures; 
to  exhibit,  in  short,  to  fellow-dancers  and  to  all 
spectators  the  graces  of  the  body.  The  dancing 
is  only  done  in  company  and  for  it;  and  the 
dancer's  pleasure,  if  there  be  any,  is  simply  the 
reflex  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  lookers-on;  they 
see  themselves  in  others'  glances,  they  admire 
themselves  in  others'  admiration.  Pardon  me 
if  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  most  innocent 
and  most  harmless  sense  the  meaning  is,  as  if 
the  dancer  said  to  partners  and  spectators, 
"Here  I  stand  on  the  floor,  look  at  me— look 
at  my  person,  at  these  delicate  feet  pattering 
on  the  floor  with  the  musical  delicacy  of  falling 
rain,  or  smiting  it  with  the  dexterity  of  well- 
handled  drum-sticks;  look  at  these  lithe,  and 
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graceful,  and  perhaps  naked  arms,  moving  only 
in  well-deeoribed  curves;  and,  finally,  see  this 
glowing  fiaoe,  radiant  with  the  flush  and  excite- 
ment of  music,  that  of  sound  as  well  as  that  of 
motion."  We  are  not,  of  course,  objecting  to 
personal  beauty;  we  honor  it,  but  only  as  the 
expression  of  the  richer  and  nobler  beauty  of 
the  immortal  spirit  But  we  do  object  to  an 
amusement  whose  very  meuiing  and  intent  is 
to  make  a  r^ular  and  ostentatious  display  of 
it.  We  are  &r  from  the  cruelty  of  saying  that 
all  dancers  frame  to  themselves  this  theory,  and 
feel  the  significance  of  their  sport  while  engaged 
in  it.  But  this  is,  nevertheless,  the  foundation 
upon  which  it  stands  in  its  most  harmless  forms, 
the  spirit  which  vitalizes  it  and  maintains  it  in 
existence.  Take  away  others'  eyes,  and  es- 
pecially the  mixture  of  the  sexes,  and  it  dies. 

If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  it  is  the  aim  even 
of  the  fine  arts  to  produce  and  to  exhibit  beauty, 
most  true,  we  answer.  The  poet  produces 
beauty  in  rhythm  and  verse;  the  sculptor,  and 
painter,  and  musician  in  form,  oolor,  sound;  but 
they  produce  and  exhibit  quite  another  beauty 
than  that  of  their  own  limbs,  and  flesh,  and 
blood,  and  movements.  They  are  cooped  up 
from  sight  in  their  studies  while  projecting  be- 
fore  men's  eyes  ideals  of  loveliness  that  belong 
to  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  and  that  are  to 
humanize,  civilize,  elevate  the  race;  but  the 
dancer  presents  for  admiration  only  the  feiiling 
and  perishable  body  in  such  exercise,  the  S3rm- 
bol  and  instrument  of  the  passions. 

What  we  have  now  said  has  had  reference  to 
the  most  innocent  form  of  dancing — such  as 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  parlor  when  the 
company  is  not  large  and  is  quite  select.  But 
does  not  every  one  know  that  parlor  dancing 
and  ball  dancing  are  but  the  first  and  last  letter 
of  the  same  alphabet?  Or  to  change  the  figure, 
that  parlor  dancing  is  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  which  ball  dancing  and  stage  dancing 
are  the  senior  members,  and  that  he  who  be- 
comes enamored  of  the  junior  member,  and  de- 
lights to  deal  in  his  wares,  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  called  on  by  those  stem  old  officers, 
the  fates,  to  make  his  final  settlement  with  the 
older  members  of  the  concern? 
'  What,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  worse 
forms  of  dancing?  So  far,  in  our  own  minds, 
we  have  excluded  what  are  called  the  round 
dances.  To  mere  vain  show  of  personal  graces 
they  add  an  element  more  positively  evil.  They 
are  absolutely  indecent.  We  have  seen  at  Sar- 
atoga, among  the  very  elite  of  the  nation,  danc- 
ing scenes  which  we  could  not  describe  without 
making  a  congregation  red  with  shame.  With  > 
"  A  Lay  Sermon,"  so  called,  on  the  round  dances,  j 


which  appeared  in  a  Richmond  pui^pej  a  Urn 
months  since,  we  say,  "  We  can  not  express  our 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  these  dances. 
The  girl  that  dances  them  ought  to  take  Ham- 
let's advice  to  Ophelia:  'Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.* 
If  we  must  come  out  rotten,  let  us  rot  a  little 
less  rapidly.  Let  us  taboo  and  kick  out  of  re- 
spectable circles  immodest  and  impure  dances 
and  ihem  that  dance  them."  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  the  rebellion  its^  has  not  blinded 
even  a  political  editor  to  the  impurities  of 
dances  which  offend  the  eyes  of  Christians  at 
every  respectable  watering-place  in  the  country 
every  Summer. 

Another  aspect  of  the  dance  which  is  not  to 
be  separated  from  vicious  and  immoral  influ- 
ences, is  the  ball.  Here  there  can  be  no  reason* 
able  pretense  of  the  company  being  select 
True,  the  baU  may  be  restricted  to  what  is 
called  fashionable  society;  but  are  there  no 
drunken  libertines  in  high  life?  Are  there  no 
such  men  and  rich  men's  sons,  whose  very  touch 
and  breath  are  a  moral  pollution?  And  these 
are  apt  to  be  the  very  leaders  of  gayety.  It  is 
gotten  up  under  their  patronage,  and  animated 
by  their  spirit  At  such  a  place  the  drink 
flows  freely,  and  there  are  generally  private 
apartments  for  card-parties.  At  such  a  place 
the  round  dances  are  favorites,  as  in  such  an 
atmosphere  they  naturally  would  be.  The  drink, 
the  prevailing  moral  tone  of  the  company,  and 
the  absence  of  home-^f  domestic  restraints, 
can  only  find  an  expression  sufficiently  ardent 
and  passionate  in  such  animal  demonstrations 
as  the  waltz  and  its  kindred  abominations.  If 
the  dance  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  the  round 
dances  are  its  obscene  songs.  Now,  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  pure  young  woman  or  young  man 
can  mix  up  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  partici- 
pate in  it — can  take  a  few  glasses  of  champagne, 
till  the  head  is  as  gay  as  the  heels,  or  can 
dance  with  and  be  pressed  by  those  who  do — 
can  ccmtinue  in  the  heated  motions  of  the 
dance  under  the  bewildering  light  of  human 
glances,  irradiated  by  a  hundred  gas  burners — 
can  imbibe  the  spirit  of  this  scene  and  go  away, 
only  toward  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  and  yet 
be  as  pure  as  when  they  came?  Can  one  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled?  Can  one  love  such  a 
place  and  not  already  be  impure?  Virtue  and 
reason  answer,  "  More  than  doubtful." 

Now  let  us  return  and  see  what  we  have 
made  out.  We  have  shown  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  ancient  and  modem,,  is  against 
this  amusement,  without  qualification  and  with- 
out reserve;  that  by  common  consent  there  is 
allowed  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  it  and 
all  very  serious  piety,  so  that  even  the  world 
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and  the  dancing  members  of  the  Gfaurdi  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  dancing  clergyman; 
that  there  is  no  rational,  mnch  less  necessary 
connection  between  dancing  and  refinement,  or 
between  it  and  spending  an  evening  rationally 
and  innocently  in  company;  that  in  its  worst 
forms  it  is  positively  vicious,  pressing  to  the 
very  verge  of  obscenity,  and  finally  that  in  the 
more  select  parties,  in  private  parlors,  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  against  it  is,  that  accord- 
ing to  its  very  philosophy  it  is  the  art  of  ex- 
hibiting the  physical  graces  of  the  dancer's 
form,  postures,  and  movements.  The  inten- 
tional show  of  personal  charms  is  vanity,  and 
to  elevate  this  show  into  an  art  is  to  set  up 
vanity  as  a  goddess,  whose  rites  of  worship  are 
the  various  dances.  If  this  view  is  correct — 
and  we  can  not  see  a  flaw  in  the  argument — 
the  dance,  in  its  best  form,  is  inconsistent  with 
manly  dignity,  and  equally  so  with  lady-like 
delicacy,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  to  monkeys. 
If  we  can  not  urge  here  the  exhortation,  "  Flee 
from  sin  as  from  the  fruM  of  a  serpent,"  as  ap- 
plicable in  every  case,  we  can  at  least  raise  the 
warning,  "  Brethren,  sisters,  shun  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  evil."  Keep  up,  draw  afresh,  deeper 
and  darker,  the  lines  between  the  Church  and 
the  world,  which  Satan  and  his  allies  have  worn 
out  so  much  sophistical  India  rubber  in  trying 
to  efface.  Do  n't  allow  yourself  to  be  caught 
on  the  ground  which  Satan  would  persuade  you 
is  neutral — is  common  to  hb  kingdom  and  that 
of  our  Savior;  there  is  no  such  ground.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  in  moral  boundaries  as  in  geo- 
graphical, there  is  always  a  distinct  line,  even 
though  it  may  require  a  skillful  surveyor  to 
find  it.  The  line  once  found,  keep  on  your  own 
side,  under  your  own  flag,  wearing  your  own 
badges,  the  marks  of  the  dying,  ay,  and  of  the 
Uving  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Dancing  is  Satan's 
badge,  and  it  ought  to  be  worn  only  on  his  side 
of  the  line  in  his  territory.  It  is  part  of  the 
insignia  of  rebellion^  and,  therefore,  belongs  only 
to  spiritual  rebeldom.  Come,  let  us  be  compact; 
let  us  identify  ourselves  closely  and  distinctly 
with  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Let  there 
be  no  mixture  of  badges.  If  we  are  for  Christ, 
let  us  be  wholly  for  him — for  him  distinctly  and 
without  doubt. 

In  concluding,  allow  us  to  remark  that  the 
three  principal  fashionable  amusements,  namely, 
the  theater,  games  of  chance,  and  the  dance,  are 
only  perversions  of  what  were  formerly  relig- 
ious rites.  The  theater  among  the  Greeks  was 
a  sacred  institution,  as  we  showed  in  our  ar- 
ticle on  that  subject.  In  the  hands  of  Christian 
nations  it  has  become  an  engine  of  corruption 
and  dissipation.    Games  of  chance  are  only  a 


perversion  of  the  sacred  institution  of  the  lot, 
so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
You  remember  that  the  fqxwtles  selected  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  fallen  Judas  by  the  use  of  the  lot. 
The  lot,  we  are  told,  fell  upon  Mat^ias.  And 
dancing,  now  practiced  for  amusement,  was  a 
form  of  worship  among  the  Jews.  It  was  only 
employed  by  them  when  they  wished  to  cele- 
brate some  great,  divinely-wrought  deliverance, 
as  when  they  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  Miriam 
took  a  cymbal  and  led  the  daughters  of  Israel 
in  song  and  dance;  she  performed  an  act  of 
highest  worship— a  holy,  elevated  ^'Te  Deum;" 
or  as  when  David  danced  before  the  ark  after 
its  return  fr*om  Philistine  captivity.  In  these 
religious  dances  men  seldom  took  part,  and 
there  never  was  any  mixture  of  the  sexes. 
Such  mixture  was  no  doubt  disallowed  because 
of  its  liability  to  degenerate  into  the  moral  im- 
purity which  in  after  times  befoll  the  dance. 
In  Scripture^  therefore,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  an  apology,  for  dancing  as  an  amusement. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture 
such  dancing  appears  as  a  profanation  of  sacred 
rites  to  vanity  or  to  something  worse.  And  if 
people  will  dance  under  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture the  sexes  must  dance  apart,  they  must  mix 
their  dances  with  sacred  songs,  and  make  them 
acts  of  exalted  worship.  Then  tha  evil  passions 
fall  off,  and  the  vanity  of  personal  display  gives 
way  to  holy  joy  in  the  Lord. 

My  dear  young  friends,  we  have  said  nothing 
willfully  offensive.  On  the  contrary,  we  fear 
you  will  not  get  the  full  force  of  our  own  con- 
victions. We  have  not  expressed  fully  all  we 
believe,  because  the  words  most  apt  for  our 
ideas  would  hardly  have  been  polite.  I  mean 
more  than  I  have  said.  But  love  for  purity 
and  for  your  souls  has,  I  trust,  dictated  all. 
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Thebe  is  something  very  touching  in  the 
consideration,  if  we  can  fix  our  minds  upon  it, 
that  God  has  thought  of  us  when  we  could  not 
think;  that  he  continued  our  vital  motions,  and 
in  due  time  broke  the  chains  of  sleep,  and  set 
our  imprisoned  faculties  free.  How  fit  it  is,  at 
this  hour,  to  raise  to  God  the  eyes  which  he  has 
opened,  and  the  arm  which  he  has  strengthened; 
to  acknowledge  his  providence;  and  to  conse- 
crate to  him  the  powers  which  he  has  renewed  1 
How  fit  that  he  should  be  the  first  object  of 
the  thoughts  and  affections  which  he  had  re- 
stored! How  fit  to  employ  in  his  praise  the 
tongue  which  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath 
which  he  has  spared! 
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BiOUFIOEB  OF  LOTALTT. 

And  One  who  noteth  above  thee. 

Even  the  sparrow's  lisll. 

BT    L.    HATTIS    8.    ALOBIOH. 

Knoweth  and  seeth  all 
Wife.  ■•  yon  guuKled  the  AumUn 

HoTHis.  l«t  not  the  loyal  son, 

Th«  soldier,  eee  thj  tears ; 

Of  your  fair  boy  to-night. 

Smother  the  sobs  in  thj  sad  heart, 

When  th'  fire  its  ruddy  brillianoe  cast. 

Lest  he  should  feel  thy  fears. 

And  lamps  made  cheery  light, 

Look  brave,  and  calm,  and  smile  on  hun, 

You  dreamed  of  your  darling's  future, 

As  thou  hast  erer  smiled 

There  in  your  quiet  home. 

Upon  him,  through  his  happy  life ; 

Did  you  think  of  him  slave  to  traitors 

Thine  own,  thy  darling  child. 

Adown  in  the  times  to  come? 

Sever  one  single  tress  of  hair 

You  dreamed  of  him  free  and  noble. 

That  wreathes  the  royal  brow ; 

Honored,  and  brave,  and  great 

Speak  words  of  cheer  to  make  him  strong, 

Hark!  harki  did  you  hear  the  war-shoutt 

And  say  the  good-bys  now. 

Sounding  from  SUte  to  State? 

0  God,  give  aid,  be  kindly  near, 

The  brave  must  go,  and  the  father 

Uphold  with  thy  right  hand, 

Clasping  your  blue-eyed  son. 

Who  gave  her  life-hope— gave  her  boy 

Loveth  as  life  his  country's  flag. 

For  this  her  native  land  I 

Would  you  see  its  fame  undone? 

She  hears  his  footsteps  die  away. 

He  loveth  his  home  and  dear  ones. 

And  now  the  tears  may  come, 

Weaken  him  not  with  fears 

The  shadows  lie  about  her  heart- 

Of  a  homestead  bleak  and  lonely, 

Dwell  darkly  in  her  home. 

Absent  from  him  for  years; 

And  gasing  on  the  tress  of  hair. 

Of  the  children  early  orphaned, 

All  dewy  with  her  tears. 

The  mother  lone  and  sad. 

She  sees  the  sunny  head  grow  brown. 

If  he  giveth  all  for  country. 

As  time  brought  'round  the  years; 

Wife  and  mother  be  glad. 

She  dreams  of  times  when,  by  her  side, 

Silence  the  wail  of  the  spirit, 

Their  happy  household  band 

Land  should  be  dearer  than  all; 

Had  sung  of  freedom's  battle-flag, 

H  he  should  die  it  were  better — 

Of  this  our  own  proud  land. 

Better  than  country  should  hH. 

And  how  the  boy's  dark  eyes  would  glow 

At  valiant  deeds  she  told. 

Maiden,  turn  from  love's  castles. 

When  Washington  led  on  the  brave 

Bose&te,  golden,  and  fair, 

Through  storm,  and  want,  and  cold. 

Far  in  the  South  strife  has  begun ; 

He  loved  his  land  as  patriots  love, 

Your  hero  he  should  be  there. 

And  should  she  bid  him  stay? 

With  his  right  arm  strong  for  country; 

"  Though  he  should  fall,  God  save  our  land," 

And  great  heart  loyal,  true, 

The  white  lips  moaning  say. 

The  spirit  of  Freedom  pleadeth. 

Would  yon  have  htm  stay  by  you? 

Sister,  with  tender  heart  and  true. 

The  anguish  that  comes  at  parting. 

Happy  year  after  year. 

The  world  dreams  not  we  know, 

Beside  thy  brother  thou  hast  watched. 

Watching  our  dearest  hfe-hopes. 

With  song  and  words  of  cheer. 

Out  from  our  presence  go; 

A  purer  or  more  changeless  love 

And  the  maiden  may  not  murmur, 

Than  thine  may  never  be; 

Or  speak  her  grief  in  tears, 

Tears  have  brought  from  their  garner'd  stores 

Only  with  mute,  sad  waiting. 

Shadowy  gifts  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  longed  in  childhood's  dreaming 

And  should  he  die  for  country, 

For  grand  and  by-gone  times; 

But  One  who  seeth  all, 

For  chivalric  days  and  olden. 

Would  know  that  over  her  girlhood 

Told  in  the  poet's  rhymes. 

Resteth  this  moveless  pall. 

When  beauty  gave  its  treasures 

Out  to  the  fearful  fight. 

When  lordly  knights  their  laurels  won 

Out  when  war  had  begun—                                1 

By  brave  deeds  for  the  right 

Out  in  the  gathering  conflict. 

Then  bid  him  go,  thy  brother,  now. 

Lover,  and  sire,  and  son. 

As  Romans  did  of  old. 

For  the  voice  of  th'  past  was  pleading — 

He  who  brought  to  thy  girlish  life 

Voice  of  the  olden  time, 

Blessing  and  joy  untold. 

And  the  hiss  of  treason  sounded 

Tes,  bid  him  go  with  loyal  lips, 

Over  our  northern  clime, 

And  God  will  guide  and  aid 

And  the  rivers  turned  to  crimson 

To  walk  on  in  the  lonely  way, 

Along  the  paths  they  led; 

Trusting  and  undismayed; 

And  the  hills  and  vales  were  gory, 

■! 
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And  thioklj  •trawn  with  dead; 
Echoed  the  voices  o{  battle, 

Loud,  and  fearful,  and  long; 
Thnnder  of  cannon  and  musket, 

Trumpet  and  mingling  of  song ; 
Over  the  ranks  of  the  loyal 

Proudly  our  haoner  swept, 
Orer  the  ranks  of  the  loyal 

Freedom  her  watch-care  kepi 
Victory  sang  at  their  coming, 

But  there  in  the  fearful  strife 
Many  a  patriot  hero 

Yielded  a  royal  life. 
But  the  soldier's  tender  mother 

Heard  not  his  dying  prayer, 
And  beside  the  fallen  husband 

No  loving  wife  was  there; 
And  upon  the  loTer's  bosom 

One  raven  ringlet  lay, 
Like  the  tresses  of  the  maiden 

Who  weeps  for  him  to-day. 
In  the  dead  hands  of  the  brother 

The  pictured  face  was  prest, 
Of  the  gentle  blue-eyed  sister 

Whose  girlish  life  he  blest. 
And  a  Bible,  rent  and  gory, 

Lies  in  the  son's  far  grave, 
Clasped  in  the  moldering  fingen, 

The  gift  his  mother  gave. 

0  koBM  made  bleak  and  lonely  1 

O  hearts  too  sad  to  weq>l 
Fallen  afar  in  battle, 

Qone  to  the  long  last  sleep  1 
Kow  never  to  be  awakened 

By  the  deep- toned  reveille; 
But  there  in  the  lonely  gorges 

Their  last  sad  rest  shall  be. 
And  few  of  the  gentle  sisters, 

Mothers,  or  wives  may  come, 
And  kneel  by  the  sacred  graTO-monnds, 

Far  from  each  loyal  home. 
And  few  of  the  mourning  maidens. 

Or  orphans  lone  may  stray, 
Where  the  sacred  forms  are  buried-^ 

Buried  so  far  away. 
But  firm  lips  make  no  murmur. 

The  cause  is  great  and  just, 
And  the  Qod  of  batUes  shields  them. 

In  whom  they  put  their  trust 

Hark  from  the  blood-stained  gorges. 

Hear  the  voices  that  plead  I 
Fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  fallen, 

Help  in  the  nation's  need; 
Come  from  the  homes  of  splendor, 

Come  from  the  halls  of  pride, 
Come  from  the  lowly  cottage 

As  freemen,  side  by  side. 
Brave  patriots  of  our  north-land, 

Te  tme  and  earnest  men, 
Fight  lor  needy  country 

With  tongue,  or  sword,  or  pen. 
Oar  land  with  its  broad  arms  reaching 

Far  out  from  sea  to  sei^ 
With  its  wealth  of  untold  treasure, 
Toa.  xxnr.— S8 


The  bixtkpUoe  of  th«  free. 
Low  down  in  the  grave  of  Treason, 

In  a  dishonored  tomb, 
With  treachery's  banner  o'er  her, 

Shall  Arnold  sound  her  doom 
With  dirge  of  clanking  fetters? 

It  must,  it  may  not  be; 
Act  for  your  homes  and  country, 

O  people  of  the  free ! 
Cling  to  our  starry  banner; 

The  aight  is  dark  and  drear. 
But  the  far-off  clouds  are  breaking. 

The  blessed  mom  is  near. 
And  united  in  the  struggle — 

United  in  the  fight, 
Our  glorious  cause  shall  conquer. 

And  victory  crown  the  right. 
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I  'k  sitting  in  a  wide  tree's  shade, 
Whose  arms  by  blandest  winds  are  swayed; 
Around  me  earth's  green  beauties  spread, 
Heaven's  broad  blue  covering  o'erhead. 

Alternately  I  read  and  look 
From  off  the  pages  of  my  book; 
Charmed  by  sacred  spirit  that  breathes 
Its  love  from  out  my  Bible's  leaves. 

And  charmed,  as  from  the  page  I  look 
On  living  Nature's  "  open  book ;" 
0  beauteous  scenes,  like  Paradise, 
Spread  out  before  my  wandering  eyes  I 

0  liquid  soAgs  and  silvery  peals 
That  rise  around  me  from  the  fields  I 

1  gayly  laugh;  then  to  my  eyes 
Unbidden  tears  of  feeling  rise. 

For  to  my  heart  these  gushing  notes— 
This  living  air  that  round  me  floats— 
Bear  that  sweet  burden,  words  above 
God's  all-pervading,  boundless  love. 

It  seems  to  me  not  long  ago 
Since  Israel's  Psalmist  sung  below; 
For  in  my  ear  the  ancient  lay 
Commingles  with  bird  songs  to-day. 


His  words  seem  all  interpreting 
These  varied  voices  of  the  Spring ; 

And  they  all  testify  in  turn, 

"  His  words  with  inspiration  burn." 

•*  All  Thy  works  praise  thee,"  David  singi; 
"  Praise  from  all  living  nature  springs; 
Thy  saints  shaU  bless  thee,"  then  he  cries ; 
"  0,  bless  the  Lord  1"  my  soul  replies. 

Those  sacred  numbers  still  will  float 
Up  through  the  ages  dim,  remote. 
As  sweet  unto  the  Christian's  ear 
As  are  these  swelling  songs  I  heart 
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BT   EBT.    WILLIAM    OEAHAM,    A.    ■. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  second  voyage 
to  Earope  appears  to  have  been  made 
without  any  definite  object  in  view.  Like  other 
of  his  desultory  wanderings,  it  was  aimless  at 
first,  but  afterward  became  fruitful  of  uncalcu- 
lated  results.  Having  been  released  from  mili- 
tary duty  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  he  led  rather  a  listless  life  for  some 
months;  when  hearing  of  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  he  anticipated  stirring  scenes  in 
Europe,  and  longed  to  be  there.  His  arrival, 
however,  was  too  late  for  witnessing  any  thing 
more  than  the  humiliation  of  the  "  man  of  dee- 
tiny,"  and  the  intemperate  exultations  of  the 
victors.  "The  bells  are  ringing,"  he  wrote 
back,  "  and  this  moment  news  is  brought  that 
poor  Boney  is  prisoner  at  Plymouth.  John  has 
caught  the  Turbot.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
his  career  has  terminated  so  lamely;  it  's  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  had  not  fallen  a  hero  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo."  Irving's  sympathies 
were  largely  with  Napoleon,  and  he  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  meanness  of  his  enemies.  "I 
must  say,"  he  adds,  "  I  think  the  Cabinet  has 
acted  with  bitterness,  toward  him.  In  spite  of 
all  his  misdeeds  he  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  am 
confident  will  eclipse,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity, 
all  the  crowned  wiseacres  that  have  crushed 
him  by  their  overwhelming  confederacy." 

Mr.  Irving  had  no  idea  of  remaining  long  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  the  sequel  shows 
his  stay  to  have  extended  to  seventeen  years. 
During  that  time  he  visited  most  places  of  note 
and  historic  interest  in  Europe,  studied  the 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  his  books.  We  shall 
not,  in  this  brief  sketch,  follow  him  in  his  nu- 
merous meanderings  and  sojourns,  but  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  noticing  only  a  few  particu- 
lars. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  the  indispo- 
sition of  his  brother  Peter,  who  was  managing 
the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  Irving  firm,  made 
it  necessary  for  Washington  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  business,  an  occupation  almost  in  sup- 
portably irksome  to  bis  undisciplined  habits. 
After  a  few  years  of  struggling  against  com- 
mercial reverses  the  firm  failed,  and  the  part- 
ners became  totally  bankrupt.  Washington  had 
intended  returning  to  America  to  soothe  the 
last  days  of  his  mother,  but  in  the  midst  of 
their  business  perplexities  she  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  nearly  seventy-nine  years.  This  event 
induced  him  to  postpone  his  return  home,  and 


being  able  at  last  to  "  emerge  from  the  mud  of 
Liverpool  taid  shake  off  the  sordid  cares  of  the 
counting-room,"  he  found  it  necessary  to  cast 
about  for  some  opportunity  of  supporting  him- 
self by  his  pen.    Nothing  discouraged,  however, 
we  soon  find  him  in  the  most  cheerful  spirits 
with  a  company  of  congenial  travelers  visiting 
Edinburgh  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jeffrey,  Campbell, 
and  other   celebrities;    the   authorship   of  his 
Knickerbocker  gaining  him  access  into  literary 
circles.    While  in  Scotland  he  visited  Melrose 
Abbey,  and  called  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  his 
Abbotsford  home.    His  reception  by  Soott  was 
altogether  flattering;  he  thus  describee  it:  "I 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  Abbotsford  and  sent  in 
my  letter  of  introduction,  with  a  request  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  for  Mr. 
Scott  to  receive  a  visit  from  me  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day.    The  glorious  old  minstrel  himself 
came  limping  to  the  gate,  took  me  by  the  hand 
in  a  way  that  made  me  feel  as  if  we  were  old 
friends;  in  a  moment  I  was  seated  at  his  hos- 
pitable board  among  his  charming  little  family, 
and  here  have  I  been  ever  since."    He  spent 
several  days  rambling  over  heaths  and  streams 
in   company  with  Scott's  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  the  "  old  minstrel "  leading  the  way 
amid  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and  abbeys,  all  on 
foot;   the  hardy  Scotch  lasses,  inured  to  the 
rugged  landscape  of  the  Tweed,  fairly  outstrip- 
ping the  slender  American  in  pedestrian  en- 
durance, greatly  to  their  amusement  and  to  his 
admiration.    These  excursions,  under  so  honora- 
ble a  leader  and  with  such  fair  companions, 
were  so  entirely  to  Mr.  Irving's  taste  that  he 
was  for  the  time  the  happiest  man  living,  in 
spite  of  his  recent  bankruptcy,  and  the  precari- 
ous prospect  of  obtaining  a  support  from  lit- 
erary productions  yet  unborn,  and  of  which  he 
had  himself  only  a  vague  idea  at  the  time. 
Indoors  the  scenes  of  Abboteford  were  equally 
pleasing  to  the  young  traveler.    "  It  is  a  perfect 
picture,"  he  says  in  a  letter,  "  to  see  Scott  and 
his  household  assembled  of  an  evening — ^the 
dogs  stretched  before  the  fire,  the  cat  perched 
on  a  chair,  Mrs.  Soott  and  the  girls  sewing,  and 
Scott  either  reading  or  telling  border  stories. 
Our  amusements  were  occasionally  diversified 
by  a  border  song  from  Sophia,  who  is  as  wellt 
versed  in  border  minstrelsy  as  her  father." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Irving's  brother  William, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  Congress,  very  con- 
siderately procured  him  an  appointment  in  the 
navy  board  at  a  salary  of  twenty-four  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Greatly  to  the  disappointment 
and  chagrin  of  his  brothers  Washington  promptly 
declined  the  appointment.    On  returning  to  En- 
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gland  he  wrote  and  pQbliBbed  the  "Sketch- 
Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent./'  which  was 
issued,  as  were  all  his  works  afterward,  simul- 
taneously in  America  and  London — the  publi- 
cation in  America  being  managed  by  his  broth- 
ers and  friends.    Irving  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age  when  his  Sketch-Book  was  given  to  the 
world.    Being  yet  comparatively  unknown  to 
fame  m  England,  he  had  some  trouble  in  getting 
the  Sketch-Book  published.    Murray,  who  af- 
terward became  his  London  publisher,  at  first 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.    By 
the  friendly  assistance  of  Scott,  however,  the 
work  was  finally  brought  out  at  the  author's 
risk.    This  production  soon  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer;  his  graphic  description  of  rural 
scenery  in  England  highly  delighted  the  gruff 
humor  of  John  Bull,  and  the  young  author  was 
every-where  caressed,  feted,  and  toasted.    The 
work  was  reviewed  and  praised,  and  what,  in 
the  estimation  of  Irving,  was  most  flattering, 
was  a  rumor  which  ascribed  its  parentage  to 
Scott.     Lord   Byron,   after   praising   Knicker- 
bocker, said  of  the  Sketch-Book:  *'  His  Crayon — 
I  know  it  by  heart,  at  least  there  is  not  a  pas- 
sage that  I  can  not  refer  to  immediately."    It 
seemed  incredible  to  arrogant  Englishmen  that 
an  American  could  write  so  well,  and  especially 
that  he  should  be  so  familiar  with  English  rural 
and  domestic  life.    They  soon  learned,  however, 
that  Irving  traveled  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
that  he  possessed  a  genius  which  rivaled  that 
of  their  honored  Scott.    But  none  were  so  much 
surprised  at  the  popularity  of  the  Sketch-Book 
as  the  cautious,  csJculating  Murray,  who  esti- 
mated genius  by  the  standard  of  pounds,  shil- 
hngs,  and  pence.    The  sales  were  unprecedented, 
and  Murray  wrote  to  the  author:  "I  am  con- 
vinced I  did  not  half  know  yon;  and,  esteeming 
you  highly  as  I  did,  certainly  my  esteem  is 
doubled  by  my  better  knowledge  of  you."    He 
begged  Irving  to  draw  on  him  for  a  hundred 
guineas  in  addition  to  the  terms  agreed  on  at 
first,  and  soon  afterward  Murray  paid  him  a 
second  gratuitous  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds.    A 
London  edition  of  the  Knickerbocker  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  Irving  was  now  fairly  launched  upon 
the  world  as  an  author,  and  his  finances  began 
to  be  quite  easy.    About  this  time  his  friend. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  offered  Mr.  Irving  the  situa- 
tion of  editor  of  an  anti-Jacobin  journal,  to  be 
published  in  Edinburgh,  at  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year;  but  Irving  declined  the 
offer  on  the  ground  of  a  "  general  dislike  to  pol- 
itics," and  an  unfitness  "for  any  periodically- 
recurring  task.'*    In  1822  Mr.  Irving  published 
Bracebridge  Hall,  which  was  mostly  written  in 
France,  and  for  which  Murray  paid  him  a  thou- 


sand guineas.  Its  success  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  Sketch-Book.  While  in  France,  at  this 
period,  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by  Newton, 
known  as  the  "fur-collar  likeness,"  of  which 
we  have  an  engraving  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  life. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  Mr.  Irving  traveling 
through  the  German  States,  delighted  especially 
with  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  war-battered  castles  crowning  its  eminences. 
Stepping  into  a  shop  at  Strasbourg  he  found 
French  and  German  translations  of  his  Sketch- 
Book,  and  learned  that  a  German  translation 
of  Bracebridge  Hall  was  about  being  published 
at  Berlin.  At  Dresden  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  English  family  sojourning  there 
named  Foster,  in  whose  company  he  spent 
much  of  his  time,  because  he  found  their  society 
to  his  taste.  The  English  edition  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ving's  life  contains  two  chapters  of  gossip  con- 
cerning a  second  attachment  to  Miss  Emily 
Foster,  to  whose  hand  it  is  claimed  he  aspired 
without  success.  His  biographer  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  assumption  is  only  a  bit  of  En- 
glish vanity,  and  that  Irving's  intimacy  with 
the  family  was  nothing  more  than  a  warm 
friendship,  such  as  a  lone  traveler,  fond  of  con- 
genial society,  would  very  naturally  feel  in  a 
country  whose  language  and  customs  were  for- 
eign to  his  own,  and  where  he  found  a  family 
of  his  own  tongue  and  taste. 

Mr.  Irving's  tour  in  Germany  was  unpro- 
ductive of  any  literary  results,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Paris  his  writing  mood  seemed  to  have 
forsaken  him.  "  When  I  once  get  going  again 
with  my  pen,"  he  writes  to  his  bankrupt  bach- 
elor brother  Peter,  who  still  lingered  in  Europe, 
"  I  mean  to  keep  on  steadily,  till  I  scrape  to- 
gether enough  from  all  my  literary  property  to 
produce  a  regular  income,  however  moderate. 
We  shall  then  be  independent  of  the  world  and 
its  chances."  It  was  several  months,  however, 
before  he  could  "  get  going  again  with  his  pen." 
His  spirits  became  sadly  depressed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  writing  mood;  according  to  his 
Journal  he  had  "a  strange  horror  on  his  mind — 
a  dread  of  future  evil— of  failure  in  future  lit- 
erary attempts — a  dismal  foreboding  that  I  can 
not  drive  off  by  any  effort  of  reason."  Through- 
out life  Mr.  Irving  was  the  subject  of  such  un- 
happy spells  of  despondency,  when  he  could 
not  write;  and  if  he  made  the  effort  the  pro- 
duction always  displeased  him,  and  was  de- 
stroyed. His  genius  had  to  be  humored,  like 
that  of  the  poet;  indeed,  his  writings  being 
mostly  the  productions  of  imagination,  his  mind 
was  subject  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  poet's 
mind.    When,  however,  the  cheerful  vein  was 
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•truck  again,  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and 
with  great  pleasure  to  himself.  His  next  liter- 
ary work  was  to  prepare  for  his  London  pub- 
lisher an  improved  edition  of  Salmagundi.  In 
August,  1324,  he  had  the  Tales  of  a  Traveler 
ready  for  the  press,  which  he  sold  to  his  pub- 
lisher for  fifteen  hundred  guineas.  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  whose  acquaintance  Irving  had 
made  in  Paris,  praised  the  Traveler  with  true 
Irish  enthusiasm,  and  sportingly  says  of  his 
wife  in  a  letter  to  the  author:  "  Bessy  likes  you 
rather  too  well  to  make  her  praise  of  your  book 
worth  much,  but  she  is  enchanted."  This  work, 
however,  met  with  less  favor  from  the  British 
public  than  his  former  ones,  and  was  somewhat 
severely  handled  by  the  critics,  which  proved  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the 
author.  He  could  bear  praise  without  becom- 
ing inflated  or  vain,  but  he  could  not  endure 
censure  without  being  painfully  disheartened. 
The  least  disparaging  intimation  from  a  friend, 
or  from  the  public,  would  put  him  quite  out  of 
conceit  with  himself,  and  induce  him  to  throw 
aside  a  manuscript,  never  to  look  at  it  again. 

In  1826  A.  H.  Everett,  United  States  Minis- 
ter at  Madrid,  attached  Mr.  Irving  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legation,  and  we  find  him  next  at  the  capi- 
tal of  Spain.  The  connection  was  only  nominal, 
and  had  for  its  object  certain  advantages  which 
the  position  gave  to  Mr.  Irving  in  his  literary 
researches  among  the  libraries  and  archives  of 
the  Spanish  capital.  Here  he  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.  While 
rummaging  among  the  rusty  documents  of  the 
Oastilian  archives  for  material  on  his  Columbus, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  and  began  the  work  before  finishing 
Columbus.  The  two  volumes  of  his  Columbus 
were  published  in  1828,  for  which  he  received 
of  Murray  the  liberal  sum  of  three  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  now  set  out 
on  his  tour  through  Southern  Spain,  traversing 
Andalusia  and  Qranada.  But  the  great  object 
of  attraction  to  him  was  the  Alhambra,  the 
magnificent  castle  of  the  Moorish  kings,  still 
grand  in  its  dilapidation,  and  telling  the  melan- 
choly story  of  its  unfortunate  builders  and 
inmates.  Irving's  sympathies  were  strongly 
awakened  for  the  unfortunate  Moors,  and  es- 
pecially were  his  feelings  touched  with  the  mel- 
ancholy fate  of  Boabdil,  their  last  king.  For 
eight  hundred  years  the  Moors,  who  had  crossed 
over  from  Africa,  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
Spain.  They  brought  with  them  a  civilization 
higher  than  that  of  their  Castilian  neighbors; 
in  industry,  architectural  skill,  taste,  refinement, 
and  literature  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  time;   while  their  military 


prowess  defied  the  numeroos  attempts  made  to 
dispossess  them  of  the  territory.  It  was  not 
till  feuds  and  factions  among  the  Moors  had 
divided  and  weakened  them  that  they  were 
driven  from  their  fortified  cities  and  mountain 
fastnesses  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their 
last  indomitable  heroes  forced  back  to  the  shores 
of  A&ica.  The  history,  legends,  and  melancholy 
fate  of  this  Moslem  empire  furnished  a  fine 
theme  for  the  gifted  pen  of  Irving,  awakening 
in  him  those  kind  and  generous  impulses  for 
which  his  whole  life  was  distinguished.  The 
theme  was  .adapted  to  his  genius.  He  loved  to 
linger  on  the  misty  border  where  legend,  ro- 
mance, and  real  history  were  intermingled  and 
blended,  and  to  rescue  virtue,  noble  deeds,  and 
chivalrous  daring  from  obscurity  and  oblivion. 

Mr.  Irving  wrote  his  Granada  in  the  beauti- 
ful Andalusian  city  of  Seville,  where  he  so- 
journed over  a  year.  There  he  ransacked  the 
archives  of  the  Indias  and  other  libraries,  to 
whose  forbidden  tomes  he  had  obtained  access 
as  a  special  favor  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
greatly  to  the  amazement  and  annoyance  of  the 
priests.  From  these  records  he  obtained  much 
of  the  material  for  the  life  of  Mohammed,  as 
well  as  for  his  Granada  and  Alhambra.  While 
thus  occupied  he  received  overtures  from  Mur- 
ray to  conduct  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  at  London,  at  a  salary  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  hundred  guineas  an  article 
for  contributions  to  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view. But  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
cherished  plans  by  such  offers.  Ajiother  cir- 
cumstance, however,  led  him  to  suspend  his 
work  for  a  time.  He  had  received  intelligence 
that  some  American  was  at  work  on  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  Columbus,  with  a  view  of  making 
it  a  text-book  for  schools,  and  by  its  publication 
rob  Irving  of  his  well-earned  toil.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  work  and  wrote  the  abridgment 
himself,  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  nineteen 
days.  The  abridgment  was  published  in  Amer- 
ica and  England,  Irving  charging  his  publishers 
nothing  for  the  manuscript;  and  by  this  rapid 
work  he  superseded  the  American  aspirant,  and 
prevented  the  mutilation  of  his  larger  work. 

After  getting  his  Granada  to  press  the  oft- 
recurring  desire  to  return  home  revived  with 
peculiar  force.  "  I  have  a  craving  desire,"  he 
writes,  **  to  return  to  America,  which  has  been 
increasing  on  me  for  two  years  past,  till  now  it 
incessantly  haunts  my  mind  and  occupies  all 
my  dreams."  He  now  made  a  second  visit  to 
the  city  of  Granada,  and  took  up  quarters  in 
the  palaoe  of  the  Alhambra,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  months,  exploring  its  solitary  halls 
and  concealed  passages;  laving  at  its  sparkling 
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fonntftiiis,  perambulating  its  gardens,  and  look- 
ing down  npon  its  blooming  vega.  It  was  like 
an  enchanted  life;  he  lodged  in  the  veritable 
chamber  of  the  nitfortnnate  Boabdil,  the  last 
of  a  noble  race  of  Moorish  kings,  collected  tra- 
ditions and  legends,  of  which  there  were  not  a 
few,  and  visited  the  hannts  of  spectral  Moors, 
till  ihe  astonished  keepers  of  the  Alhambra 
half  suspected  him  of  being  himself  a  Moslem 
apparition.  From  this  dreamy  romance  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Arabian  castle  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  the  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Minister 
M'Lane  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  was  the 
first  of  several  positions  which  he  accepted. 
In  July»  1829,  he  took  a  last  view  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  city  and  the  sun-burnt  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  where  he  had  passed  some 
of  the  pleasantest  months  of  his  life.  He 
aimed  to  pass  out  by  the  same  route  taken  by 
Boabdil  in  his  tearfhl  departure,  and  to  have 
I  his  last  view  of  the  city  as  it  lay  in  the  shel- 
I  tered  nook  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the 
same  eminence  occupied  by  the  "last  of  the 
Moors." 

Irving  entered  upon  his  diplomatic  labors  at 
London  with  a  hearty  good-will,  though  con- 
siderably chafed  by  the  restraints  of  office.  He 
had  already  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  to 
become  versed  in  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
no  one  understood  the  proprieties  of  demeanor 
in  the  presence  of  royalty  better  than  Mr. 
Irving.  His  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
leading  English  statesmen,  and  the  popular 
favor  in  which  he  was  held,  made  him  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  Legation,  especially  as 
Louis  M'Lane  was  just  entering  upon  his 
office.  The  business  of  the  Legation  being  fairly 
under  way,  and  the  excitement  of  the  first  pre- 
eentation  to  royalty  being  over,  we  find  Irving 
"  bending  his  thoughts  toward  a  Life  of  Wash- 
ington." On  his  forty-seventh  birthday  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  voted  him  a  fifty 
guinea  gold  medal  in  consideration  of  his  liter- 
ary productions.  ''  What  makes  it  more  grati- 
j  fying,"  he  writes,  "is,  that  the  other  medal  is 
voted  to  Hallam,  author  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
Only  a  month  later  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  On 
advancing  in  the  hall  at  Oxford  during  the 
ceremony  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  modest 
American  were  shocked  by  the  complimentary 
acclamations  of  the  students,  who  vociferated, 
"Diedrich  Knickerbocker!  Ichabod  Crane  I  Rip 
Van  Winkle  I  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.  I"  etc.  The 
title  thus  unexpectedly  conferred,  Mr.  Irving 
persistently  refused  to  have  annexed  to  his 
name  all  through  life,  and  since  his  death  no 


one  has  ventured  to  depart  from  what  were  his 
preferences  while  he  lived.  He  needs  no  title. 
Instead  of  such  a  title  serving  to  distinguish 
him  it  would  only  obscure  his  familiar  name. 
Washington  Irving  we  know  as  a  household 
word,  but  Doctor  Irving  would  be  a  name  after 
which  old  and  young  would  have  to  inquire. 

When  Jackson's  cabinet  was  dissolved,  and 
M'Lane  was  recalled  to  fill  the  place  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Irving  remained  as  charge 
(f  affaires  at  London  till  Van  Buren  took  his 
place  as  Minister  to  the  Court.  In  September, 
1831,  Irving  retired  firom  the  Legation,  having 
resigned  his  position.  Soon  after  he  issued  a 
London  edition  of  the  poems  of  his  fellow- 
countryman,  W.  C.  Bryant,  which  he  did  with 
pleasure  and  success  at  the  author's  request. 
Haying  put  his  Alhambra  to  press,  he  em- 
barked on  his  long-wished-for  passage  home, 
landing  at  New  York,  May  21,  1832,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  reception  was  a 
perfect  ovation;  early  friends  and  townsmen 
greeted  him  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm;  a 
public  dinner  was  given  him  in  New  York,  pre- 
sided over  by  Chancellor  Kent,  where  Irving 
was  called  on  for  a  speech  and  "  broke  down " 
in  its  delivery.  Notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
powers,  he  never  had  confidence  enough  in 
himself  to  sustain  him  in  making  a  public 
address,'  and  he  generally  declined  appearing 
before  the  public  as  a  speaker.  He  had  a 
strong  aversion  to  parade  and  public  demon- 
strations; but  his  countrymen  on  this  occasion 
fairly  overcame  his  protestations. 

After  passing  a  few  months  with  his  friends, 
Mr.  Irving  made  his  tour  on  the  prairies  in  the 
Fall  of  1832,  taking  Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  In- 
dependence, and  Fort  Gibson  in  his  route. 
From  Fort  Gibson  he  was  out  beyond  the 
borders  of  civilization  thirty-one  days,  leading 
a  hunter's  life,  where,  after  numerous  fietilures, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  shooting  a  buffalo  on 
the  run,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  climax 
of  his  ambition  in  the  way  of  hunting.  He 
returned  down  the  Arkansas  River,  made  a 
trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  traveled  by  stage 
through  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  and  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia  to  Washington. 

In  1835  he  published  the  Crayon  Miscellany, 
including  his  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  We  next 
find  him  quartered  in  the  mansion  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  at  Hellgate,  busy  in  writing  Astoria 
About  this  time  Mr.  Irving  purchased  the 
Dutch  cottage  on  the  Hudson,  with  ten  acres 
of  ground,  which  he  intended  to  remodel  and 
make  "a  little  nookery,  somewhat  in  the  Dutch 
style,  quaint  but  unpretending,  and  keep  it  as 
a  nest."    It  was,  I  believe,  the  original  "  Wol- 
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fert's  Rooet/'  near  the  "Tappan  Zee,  being, 
in  isici,  the  great  Mediterranen  Sea  of  the 
New  Netherlands  " — "a  little  old-faahioned  stone 
mansion,  all  made  np  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full 
of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked  hat." 
This  was  the  future  Sunnyside  on  the  pictur- 
esque Hudson,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  Astoria  was  published  in  1836,  at 
which  time  we  find  Irving  at  the  Dutch  Roost, 
keeping  house  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Several  of  his  nieces,  whom  he  facetiously  calls 
his  "  womenkind,"  presided  over  his  household 
affairs,  with  his  invalid  bachelor  brother,  Peter, 
as  an  inmate  of  the  family,  who  had  so  £sr  im- 
proved in  health  as  to  "begin  to  crow."  In 
1837  Mr.  Irving  published  the  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville.  The  following  year  he 
declined  the  nomination  of  Mayor  for  New 
York,  which  had  been  tendered  him,  and  also 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Cabinet  of  Van  Buren.  He  would  not  be 
tempted  into  the  "  harsh  cares  and  turmoils  of 
public  and  political  life  at  Washington." 

He  was  engaged  at  this  time  at  a  work  on 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  for  which  he  had  col- 
lected material  while  in  Spain ;  but  on  learning 
that  Presoott  was  employed  at  the  same  work, 
Irving  generously  gave  him  the  field,  and  turned 
over  to  him  such  helps  as  he  had.  He  always 
regretted,  however,  that  he  had  been  frustrated 
in  this  undertaking,  though  he  spoke  favorably 
of  the  manner  in  which  Prescott  executed  the 
work.  He  now  turned  his  attention  fully  to  a 
Life  of  Washington,  but  was  brought  suddenly 
to  a  halt  on  receiving  the  appointment  of 
United  States  Minister  to  Spain.  The  appoint- 
ment was  altogether  unexpected  by  him,  and  as 
he  had  but  recently  established  himself  in  his 
Hudson  home,  the  matter  perplexed  him,  and 
he  hesitated  some  time  before  he  accepted. 
"Washington  Irving,"  said  Daniel  Webster, 
who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of  State,  "is  now 
the  most  astonished  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York."  Talking  about  the  sacrifice  of  leaving 
his  Dutch  Roost  and  its  associations  for  a  resi- 
dence at  court,  he  remarked,  playfully,  "It  is 
hard,  very  hard,  yet  I  must  try  lo  bear  it. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  He 
embarked  for  his  foreign  post  April  10,  1842. 

Mr.  Irving  held  the  position  of  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Court  of  Spain  for  over 
four  years,  when  he  resigned  the  place,  pre- 
ferring a  humble  residence  at  Sunnyside.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  him  in  the 
details  of  his  diplomatic  life  in  Spain,  but  for 
this  we  have  no  space.  The  affairs  of  the 
Spanish  Cbvemment  were  in  a  most  critical 


condition;  several  revolutions  and  a  number  of 
rebellions  took  place  in  the  short  period  of 
Irving's  stay.  At  one  time  the  capital  was 
besieged,  and  Mr.  Irving  generously  proposed 
to  the  Regency  that  the  diplomatic  corps  shoold 
place  themselves  in  the  royal  palace  to  protect 
the  young  queen  from  the  insurgents,  who 
attempted  to  secure  her  person.  He  deservedly 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
other  members  shaping  their  course  by  his 
in  the  critical  transitions  of  the  Government 
from  the  hands  of  one  Regency  to  another,  and 
from  the  dominance  of  one  party  to  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  other.  The  fickleness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  very  perplexing,  but  Irving  man- 
aged affairs  at  the  Court  with  acknowledged 
skill  and  ability.  His  dispatches  to  his  Gov- 
ernment were  models  of  diplomatic  taste,  ex- 
actness, and  fullness.  Mr.  Webster  remarked 
that  on  receiving  a  package  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence he  always  selected  and  read  the  dis- 
patches from  Irving  first.  When  the  Ore- 
gon question  came  up  in  England,  threatening 
to  precipitate  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  our  Minister  there  sent  for 
Mr.  Irving  that  he  might  have  the  advantage 
of  his  counsel  and  influence  in  managing  the 
delicate  question  in  dispute.  Mr.  Irving  spent 
some  time  in  London  for  this  purpose,  where 
his  extensive  acquaintance  and  popularity  at 
the  Court  gave  him  a  favorable  influence,  which 
went  far  toward  averting  the  evil  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  "I  have  reason  to 
congratulate  myself,"  he  writes,  "that  in  a 
quiet  way  I  was  enabled  to  feusilitate  the  frank 
and  confiding  intercourse  of  Mr.  M'Lane  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  which  has  proved  so  beneficial 
to  the  settlement  of  this  question." 

Mr.  Irving's  wish  was  to  pass  the  evenmg 
of  his  life  quietly  at  Sunnyside;  and  having 
some  literary  work  yet  to  accomplish,  he  grew 
quite  impatient  before  his  successor  arrived  at 
Madrid.  At  one  time  he  wrote:  "  I  long  to  be 
once  more  back  at  dear  little  Sunnyside  while 
I  have  yet  strength  and  good  spirits  to  enjoy 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  country,  and  to 
rally  a  happy  group  once  more  about  me.  I 
grudge  every  year  of  absence  that  rolls  by. 
The  evening  of  life  is  fast  drawing  over  me; 
still  I  hope  to  get  back  among  my  friends 
while  there  is  yet  a  little  sunshine  left."  He 
reached  home  again  September  19«  1846,  and 
spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
at  Sunnyside. 

His  first  literary  work  after  his  return  from 
Europe  was  to  enter  upon  the  publication  of  a 
revised  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works,  which 
was  brought  out  in  beautiful  style  by  Mr.  Put- 
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nam,    and    called   the    "Sannyside    Edition." 
Meanwhile,  the  author  was  hajtl  at  work  on 
the  Life  of  Waahington,  which  he  liyed  to  com- 
plete, and  which  is  very  properly  considered 
the  great  work  of  his  life.    As  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  being  published,  he  sus- 
pended labor  on  Washington  to  write  the  Life 
of  Goldsmith  that  it  might  appear  in  the  series. 
It  was  written  in  great  haste,  the  "  press  dog- 
ging at  his  heels."    After  the  work  appeared 
he  was  unwilling  to  look  at  it,  fearing  that  it 
would  bear  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  haste. 
"'Are  you  sure  that  it  does  not  smell  of  apo- 
plexy?" he  inquired  of  his  nephew.    He  was  a 
I  great  admirer  of  Goldsmith's   style,  and  felt 
justly  incensed  at  the  unfair  light  in  which 
Boswell  presents  the  poet's  character  in  his  Life 
of  Dr.  Johnson.    This  work  of   Irving  was, 
therefore,  designed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  genius  of  the  Irish  bard,  and  aa  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  reputation,  from  the  false  imputa- 
tions of  Johnson's  Scotch  Sycophant.    Irving 
suspended  work  on  Washington  once  more  in 
order  to  write  Mahomet  and  his  Successors, 
which  was  published  in  1850.    He  now  bent 
all  his  energies  to  the  completion  of  his  Life 
of  Waahington.    He  was  very  anxious  to  have 
it  perfect  in  all  its  historical  details,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  visited  the  battle-fields  of  the 
Revolution,  and  consulted  all  the  public  and 
-  private  records  over  the  country  which  might 
throw  light  on  the  subject.    The  process  was 
necessarily  slow.    The  work  was  issued  in  vol- 
I  umes  from  time  to  time  as  the  author  could  get 
them  ready  for  the  press.    His  advanced  age 
and  declining  health  several  times  threatened  to 
,  disqualify  him  for  the  completion  of  his  last  task. 
I  "All  I  fear,"  he  said,  "b  to  &il  in  health,  and 
&il  of  completing  this  work  at  the  same  time." 
,  A  kind  Providence,  however,  preserved  him, 
and  in  March,  1859,  the  same  year  of  his  death, 
j  the  last  pages  of  the  fifth  volume  went  to  press 
.  under  the  supervision  of  his  nephew  and  biog- 
I  rapher.    He  was  at  the  time  suffering  one  of 
I  his  nervous  attacks,  and  remarked,  "Well,  I 
I  never  got  out  a  woric  in  this  style  before  with- 
I  out  looking  at   the   proof-sheets.     In   better 
health  I  could  have  given  more  effect  to  parts; 
but  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  proofe,  lest  I 
should   get  muddling."     His  work   was  now 
done. 

In  1851  Mr.  Irving  sat  for  his  portrait  the 
last  time.  It  was  painted  by  Martin,  an  En- 
glish artist.  There  is  an  engraving  of  this 
portrait  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  biography. 
"  Though  somewhat  idealized,"  says  his  nephew, 
"and  too  youthful  for  his  age  at  the  time,  it 
had  much  of  his  character  and  expression  about 


ii"  "It  is  not  only  like  Irving,"  says  Willis, 
"but  like  his  books;  and,  though  he  looks  as 
his  books  read — ^which  is  true  of  few  authors — 
and  looks  like  the  name  of  his  cottage — Sunny- 
side— and  looks  like  what  the  world  thinks  of 
him,  yet  a  painter  might  have  missed  that  look 
and  still  have  made  what  many  would  con- 
sider a  likeness." 

'  But  the  end  of  this  well-rounded  life  came 
at  last.  Mr.  Irving  had  been  troubled  for  some 
years  with  asthma,  gradually  becoming  more 
aggravated;  to  this  was  added  a  most  oppress- 
ive nervousness,  which  no  medicine  could  con- 
trol, keeping  him  in  wakeful  distress  for  days 
and  nights,  and  affecting  his  spirits  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  refused  to  be  alone  in  his  cham- 
ber. One  evening  while  his  niece  was  prepar- 
ing his  medicine  for  the  night,  he  was  adjusting 
his  bed,  and  sadly  remarked,  "Well,  I  must 
arrange  my  pillows  for  another  weary  night. 
When  will  this  end?"  Instantly  he  placed  his 
hand  on  his  left  side,  uttered  a  slight  exclama- 
tion, fell  backward  to  the  floor,  and  died.  His 
death  occurred  on  Monday  evening,  November 
28,  1859.  His  age  was  seventy-six  years  and  a 
litUe  over  a  hall  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  supposed  to  have  been  disease  of  the 
heart.  The  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  was 
shown  next  day  at  New  York;  the  flags  of  the 
shipping  and  public  buildings  were  hung  at  half- 
mast,  the  various  courts  adjourned,  and  the 
Cbmmon  Council  passed  resolutions  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  Private  dwellings  along  the 
Hudson  were  draped  in  mourning.  His  remains 
were  buried  on  a  romantic  slope  of  the  Hudson, 
a  place  selected  and  purehased  by  him  some 
years  before  for  a  feunily  burying-ground. 

Although  Mr.  Irving  was  a  bachelor,  yet  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  fondness  for  domestic 
attachments  led  him  to  arrange  a  home  full  of 
sweetness  and  deamess  to  him.  He  did  not 
want  for  the  tender  heart  and  soft  hand  of 
woman  to  soothe  his  last  houi;^  of  affliction. 
It  was  well.  His  early  love  and  pensive  recur- 
rences to  it  through  life  deserved  such  atten- 
tions. His  cherished  Sunnyside  home  was 
secured  from  sale  out  of  the  family  by  will. 
"  But  it  is  my  wish  that  the  last  survivor  of 
those  to  whom  I  thus  bequeath  my  estate  will, 
in  turn,  bequeath  it  entire  to  some  meritori- 
ous member  of  the  family  bearing  the  family 
name,  so  that  Sunnyside  may  continue  to  be, 
as  long  as  possible,  an  Irving  homestead** 

The  domestic  attachments  of  Mr.  Irving  were 
no  stronger  than  his  national  preferences.  He 
was  a  true  American  at  heart  His  long  ab- 
sence in  Europe  was  construed  by  some  into  a 
preference  for  those  countries,  which  idea  gave 
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and  been  thoronghly  inured  to  habits  of  busi- 
nees;  and  I  have  a  thousand  times  r^^retted 
with  bitterness  that  ever  I  was  led  away  by 
my  imagination."  This  confession,  coming  from 
sndi  a  source,  is  a  significant  admonition  to  the 
yonng.  In  his  last  days  he  said  of  his  books: 
**  I  scarcely  look  with  fall  satiBfaction  upon  any, 
for  they  do  not  seem  what  they  might  have 
been.  I  often  wish  that  I  oonld  have  twenty 
years  more  to  take  them  down  from  the  sheU^ 
one  by  one  and  write  them  over." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  religions  life  of 
Mr.  Irving  was  not  more  worthy  of  his  noble 
heart  and  sparkling  genius.  We  have  no  right 
to  complain  because  he  did  not  write  religious 
books;  he  selected  other  themes  for  his  gifted 
pen,  in  which  he  showed  Christianity  no  disre- 
spect. But  we  could  wish  that  one  so  worthy 
of  our  admiration  in  other  respects  had  been  as 
pious  and  evangelical  as  he  was  sweet-tempered 
and  noble.  We  have  seen  that  he  attached 
himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church  in  early  life 
from  no  worthy  motive,  if,  indeed,  it  might  not 
be  regarded  as  an  irreligious  motive;  from  his 
life  in  Europe  we  can  gather  no  evidence  of 
attention  to  personal  religion,  but  meet  with 
much  of  a  contrary  character.  At  the  advanced 
age  of  sixty-five,  when  his  days  were  in  the 
"  yellow  leaf,"  he  again  united  himself  with  the 
Epboopal  Church  at  Tarrytown,  after  which  he 
attended  divine  service  once  on  the  Sabbath 
when  his  health  permitted.  This  is  all  we  have 
of  his  religious  record;  and  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  man  oi  his  prominence,  literature,  and  leis- 
ure. We  know  that  in  theory  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  we  fondly  hope  that  in  heart  he  was 
more  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  relig- 
ion than  we  would  gather  from  his  outward 
life  as  given  by  hk  biography.  His  last 
troublesome  days  of  illness  were  beguiled  by 
playing  whist  and  reading  novels.  What  a 
solace  would  a  strong  &ith  in  Christ  have  been 
during  those  tedious  days  and  nights  of  de- 
pressing illness  I  But  we  hear  nothing  of  suoh 
a  soothing  faith.  Kindness  and  philosophy  he 
exhibited  to  the  last,  but  no  unfaltering  trust 
in  Christ.  This  view  may  be  considered  illib- 
eral, but  as  a  conservator  of  religious  truth, 
we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 


Irving  no  little  pain.  ''The  idea  that  the  kind- 
ness of  my  countrymen  toward  me  was  wither- 
ing," he  writes,  "caused  me  for  a  long  time  the 
most  dreary  depression  of  spirits."  In  compar- 
ing the  advantages  of  American  citizens  with 
those  of  Europeans,  he  says:  "My  fellow-coun- 
trymen do  not  know  the  blessings  they  enjoy; 
they  are  trifling  with  their  felicity."  When  he 
received  the  tempting  offer  of  a  hundred  guineas 
for  each  article  contributed  to  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  he  promptly  refused  it,  be- 
cause the  Review  was  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  "As  for  the  Review  itself,"  he  writes 
to  Peter,  "  it  has  always  been  so  hostile  to  our 
country  I  can  not  draw  a  pen  in  its  service." 
He  had  also  strong  preferences  for  American 
scenery.  Of  the  Hudson  he  says:  "It  has  been 
my  lot  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat  wandering 
life  to  behold  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  Old 
World  most  renowned  in  history  and  song,  yet 
none  have  been  able  to  efface  or  dim  the  pic- 
tures of  my  native  stream  thus  early  stamped 
upon  my  memory."  After  sailing  through  the 
&r-famed  Straits  of  Messina,  he  says  in  a  letter 
home:  "After  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
of  this  celebrated  place,  it  would  make  but  a 
contemptible  appearance  aside  of  our  pass 
called  Hellgate,  and  is  nothing  to  compare  to 
it  either  in  real  or  apparent  danger."  Irving 
was  a  great  stickler  for  old,  quaint,  and  whim- 
sical names.  He  was  advised  to  change  Hell- 
gate  to  Hurlgate  in  a  revised  edition  of  his 
Knickerbocker,  but  he  refused.  "This,"  he 
says,  "is  a  mealy-mouthed  alteration  of  mod- 
em days,  which  I  hold  in  great  contempt.  I 
beg  the  devil  may  have  his  due,  and  the  name 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  significancy." 

Mr.  Irving  was  a  successful  author,  both  as 
regards  the  character  of  his  works  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  received  for  them.  His 
publishers  paid  him  daring  his  lifetime  over 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his  works; 
they  were  all  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
public,  and  we  can  say  in  truth  that  every 
thing  written  by  Irving  is  written  well.  And 
yet  we  are  liable  to  misjudge  his  case.  He  did 
not  himself  regard  his  career  as  having  been  a 
happy  one,  nor  a  literary  life,  such  as  he  had 
led,  as  preferable  to  some  other  usefnl  calling. 
At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  earnestly  advised  a 
young  relative  against  authorship.  "If  you 
think,"  he  adds,  "  my  path  has  been  a  flowery 
one  you  are  greatly  mistaken;  it  has  too  often 
lain  among  thorns  and  brambles  and  been 
darkened  by  care  and  despondency.  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  regretted  that  at  my  early 
outset  in  tife  I  had  not  been  imperiously  bound 
down  to  some  regular  and  useful  mode  of  Hfis, 


Mbk  do  not  make  their  homes  unhappy 
because  they  have  genius,  but  because  Uiey 
have  not  enough  genius;  a  mind  and  senti- 
ments of  a  higher  order  would  render  them 
capable  of  seeing  and  feeling  all  the  beauty  of 
domestic  ties. —  Wordsworth. 
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r  seems  bnt  yesterday — thongh  many  years 
ago — that  on  a  fragrant  June  morning  I 
was  ascending  a  hill  toward  a  little  brown 
Bchool-honse,  and  heard  aa  I  neared  it,  with  a 
flash  on  my  cheek,  and  perhaps  an  added  dig- 
nity to  my  sixteen  years,  whispered  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  children  playing  by  the 
door,  "  Here  comes  the  schoolma'am." 

This  was  my  first  effort  at  teaching;  and  to 
many  of  the  score  of  pupils  who  gathered 
around  me  that  day  from  the  hamlet  it  was  the 
first  day  of  school. 

The  proprietor,  who  had  lately  come  in  pos- 
session of  the  Valley  Forge,  was  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  through  his  efforts  the  school- 
house,  which  had  been  closed  for  some  years, 
was  reopened.  It  stood  in  a  lonely  spot,  very 
unpretentious  in  appearance,  itself  destitute  of 
paint  on  the  outside  and  wall  in  the  inside; 
but  the  tasseled  chestnuts  overhanging  it,  and 
the  landscape  framed  by  the  open  windows  and 
doorway,  amply  atoned  for  this  in  my  eyes. 
Down  in  the  valley  through  which  the  stream 
ran  was  the  old  Forge,  as  black  as  years  of 
smoke  could  make  it,  the  music  of  its  stampers 
for  crushing  iron  ore,  and  the  quick  blows  of 
the  trip-hammer,  making  music  in  the  distance. 
Back  of  the  pond  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  the  hills  of  the  Blue  Bidge  rose  high 
and  steep,  crowned  on  the  top  by  some  lone 
pine-trees,  and  down  the  sides,  where  there  was 
no  foothold  for  the  scattered  hemlocks,  the 
mountain  laurel  showed  its  glossy  green— dark 
green  where  sheltered  by  some  overhanging 
rock,  but  in  the  sunnier  places  breaking  into 
masses  of  pink  and  white  blossoms,  like  fairy 
hanging-gardens  on  the  hill-side. 

I  found  my  pupils  respectful  and  eager  to 
learn,  looking  on  the  teacher  as  an  oracle  in 
every  thing.  One  day  about  the  middle  of 
Summer  a  message  came  for  me  to  visit  one  of 
the  pupils  who  was  dangerously  ill.  She  was 
one  of  my  largest  girls,  a  bright,  intelligent 
girl,  too,  and  when  I  waa  told  she  called  for 
me  in  her  delirium  constantly,  I  felt;  I  think 
truly,  for  the  first  time  the  responsibility  of 
having  the  training  of  immortal  beings  in  any 
measure  intrusted  to  my  care. 

It  was  just  after  the  noon  recess  the  word 
came.  During  the  hour  of  "noon-spell"  I  had 
been  rowing  up  the  pond  with  some  of  the 
older  scholars,  gathering  the  regal,  odorous, 
white  pond-lily.  Snatches  of  school-girl  songs 
echoed  from  shore  to  shore  as  the  strong  arms 


of  the  rugged  monntain^boys  carried  us  up  the 
stream,  and  more  swiftly  back  again  when  our 
hour  was  over.  I  remember  thinking  what  a 
pleasant  thing  life  was,  and  no  shadow  of  the 
future  clouded  the  vision.  But  that  little 
message,  delivered  in  an  aside  by  the  sick  girl's 
brother,  made  me  think  as  I  had  never  thought 
before.  "Suppose  she  shoukl  die  I  And  I 
never  said  one  word  to  her  that  I  ever  thought 
of  a  future  or  a  Ood."  I  was  not  a  Christian 
then;  but  Christian  parents,  for  which  I  bless 
Qod,  and  a  devoted  Sabbath  school  teacher  had 
instilled  Bible  truths  so  often  in  my  memory 
that  my  duty  was  very  plain  to  me. 

The  afternoon  wore  slowly  away,  and  after 
school  closed  I  accompanied  my  little  guide  to 
Mary  P.'s  home.  My  mind  was  so  full  of 
thronging  thoughts  I  asked  no  questions  on  my 
way,  but  followed  on  with  a  strange,  bewildered 
feeling  through  a  path  in  the  woods  where  a 
road  had  evidently  once  been,  for  there  were 
no  trees  in  the  way.  The  grass  under  foot  was 
green  and  unmarked  by  wheel-tracks,  and  the 
branches  overhead  interlaced  each  other  so  low 
down  a .  wagon  could  scarcely  have  passed 
under.  About  half  a  mile  and  we  came  to  the 
place.  The  huge  stone  chimney  built  on  the 
outside  of  the  house,  and  the  house  itself, 
looked  like  the  one-roomed  huts  I  had  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  before,  but  still  wore  a  dif- 
ferent air.  There  was  a  fence  round  the  garden, 
and  the  whole  front  of  the  house  was  covered 
with  flowery  vines.  Inside  the  logs  roughly 
hewn  were  as  white  as  whitewash  could  make 
them,  even  to  the  ladder  which  was  used  to 
ascend  to  the  upper  chamber.  The  furniture 
was  very  simple.  A  little  shelf  supported  on 
wooden  pins,  driven  in  the  interstices  between 
the  logs,  held  the  indispensable  wooden  clock, 
the  well-worn  Bible,  and  a  very  few  religious 
books.  A  portable  cupboard  in  one  comer,  the 
table,  chairs,  and  bedstead  completed  the  in- 
ventory. 

But  what  sensations  thrilled  me  when,  on 
entering,  I  looked  there!  On  that  low  bed  lay 
my  loved  scholar  and  merry  companion  of  a 
few  days  since.  I  had  always  thought  her 
beautiful,  but  never  in  the  rude  flush  of  health 
had  she  looked  so  beautiful  as  now.  Her  long, 
wavy  hair,  black  in  contrast  with  her  marble 
brow,  lay  loose  and  disheveled  around  her. 
Snowy  arms,  still  round  and  dimpled,  were 
tossing  now  above  her  head,  now  meekly  crossed 
upon  her  breast.  "  0  dear,  what  can  the  mat- 
ter be!  0  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be!"  sud- 
denly rang  out  so  clear  and  unearthly  I  wanted 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  ears  to  drown  the  hateful 
sound.    We  had  been  singing  a  light  song  of 
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tbeee  words  the  last  day  she  was  at  school  0, 
how  sorely  my  heart  reproached  me  for  teach- 
ing her  such  things,  when  the  affection  and 
respect  she  felt  for  me  would  have  lent  such 
weight  to  good  advice  from  my  lipsl  Ever  md 
anon  she  called  me,  and  as  her  mother  tried  to 
soothe  her,  and  her  only  sister  tenderly  bathed 
her  fever-parched  lips  and  brow,  I  wept  such 
bitter  tears — 0,  who  can  tell  I 

At  parting,  her  aged  mother  sobbed  out,  "  If 
my  Mary  was  surely  prepared  to  die  how  much 
easier  I  could  think  of  giving  her  up  I  but  I  'm 
afraid  she 's  not  ready.  Did  you  ever  talk  to 
her  about  her  soul?" 

What  would  I  not  have  given  for  the  ability 
to  console  her  at  that  hour! 

Poor  Mary  P.  never  woke  to  consciousness. 
Thus  she  died,  and  the  image  and  the  warning 
pursued  me  till  I  found  peace  spoken  to  my 
aching,  troubled  heart  by  One  who  is  able  to 
pardon  even  to  the  uttermost. 

My  school  closed  when  cold  weather  came, 
but  I  felt  the  cares  and  thoughts  of  mature 
years  had  come  to  burden  me  in  the  little 
brown  school-house  while  I  was  yet  sixteen. 


HIS  POBTBilT. 
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There  's  a  portrait  hanging 

On  my  itudy  wall, 
Hanging  where  the  day-beami 

Earliest,  softest  fall; 
And  the  evening  shadows, 

With  their  chastening  gloom, 
Spiritualise  the  picture 

Hanging  in  my  room, 
Spiritualize  each  feature 

With  their  tender  gloom. 

AU  the  wealth  of  India, 

All  the  wide  world's  gold. 
Costliest  pearls  and  jewels, 

Gems  of  worth  untold, 
Can  not  buy  my  picture 

With  its  souMit  eyes. 
With  its  silent  asking. 

With  its  sweet  replies. 
With  the  peaceful  beauty 

Of  its  speaking  eyes. 

When  the  sad  life-shadowi 

Ob  my  spirit  fall, 
Come  I  to  the  portrait 

On  my  study  walL 
Ah,  the  wealth  of  feeling 

In  its  glances  blent  I 
Sweet  compassion  soft'ning 

Every  lineament! 
Tenderest  love  and  pity 

Beaming  eloquent! 


On  the  broad  white  forehead 

There  are  lines  of  thought. 
Traces  of  the  beauty 

By  the  spirit  wrought; 
And  the  lips,  though  silent 

To  all  other  ears, 
Keep  for  me  the  sweetness 

Of  the  buried  years. 
Have  for  me  a  language 

Not  for  other  ears. 

Often  when  the  midnight 

Darkens  all  the  earth, 
And  my  wearied  spirit, 

Weary  with  the  mirth 
Of  the  lighter  hearted, 

Seeks  some  blessed  token 
Of  the  long  forever, 

With  its  joys  unspoken^ 
Of  the  sweet  forever 

Where  no  hearts  are  broken. 

Come  I  to  my  picture, 

And  the  thoughtful  face 
With  iU  holy  quiet. 

With  its  truth  and  grace, 
Soothes  my  restless  yearning 

For  the  vanished  past, 
Tells  how  loving  patience 

Overcomes  at  last, 
Whispers  of  a  future 

Happier  than  the  past 

Then  again  life's  burden 

Cheerfully  I  bear. 
And  the  cross  of  sorrow 

In  my  bosom  wear. 
Hiding  there  the  anguish 

That  no  time  can  lighten, 
Tet  with  brave  smiles  seeking 

Other  hearts  to  brighten ; 
For  a  brief  time  waiting 

Till  I  hear  HU  call, 
Who  penciled  with  his  sunlight 

The  picture  on  the  wall. 


THE  BYBWDrO  HOUS. 
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Sweet  hour  of  quietude  and  rest, 
That  dost  from  eare  and  labor  free. 

Delightful  and  unfailing  guest, 
I  welcome  thy  return  to  me. 

A  record  of  the  parted  day 
Is  kept  above ;  and,  one  by  one, 

Are  written  there,  to  stand  for  aye, 
Hy  good  or  evil  actions  done. 

0,  may  the  record  sheet  be  fair 
That  proves  my  labors  and  my  love, 

And  be  it  ever  written  there, 
Entitled  to  a  home  above! 
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r INFLUENCE  ia  one  of  the  most  powerful  en- 
gines that  moves  the  actions  of  the  world. 
All  persons  have  been  under  its  magic  power 
at  some  portion  of  their  lives,  and  have  yielded 
to  its  dictation. 

By  some  it  is  not  shown;  they  possess  the 
happy  faculty  of  appearing  to  be  guided  while, 
in  reality,  they  guide.  Others  show  it  in  all 
their  intercourse;  they  talk  upon  t?ieir  opinions, 
their  objections,  having  an  eye  at  the  same  time 
to  impress  their  hearer  with  a  proper  estimate 
of  their  own  worth.  Though  this  is  the  kind 
that  shows  to  the  world  to  the  best  advantage, 
yet  the  unseen  influence  is  the  most  powerful, 
and  its  subjects  are  the  most  forcibly  im- 
pressed. 

Unseen  influence  is  not  confined  to  man  alone, 
but  it  invests  almost  every  thing,  and  those 
objects  which  appear  to  be  the  most  insignificant 
often  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  influence  that  shines  forth  so  prominently 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  generally  affects  our 
intercourse  with  others;  or  the  mechanical  tem- 
poral affairs  of  life,  it  applies  directly  to  those 
powers  that  rule  the  outer  rather  than  the  inner 
world;  while  the  other  is  the  machinery  which 
exposes  the  workings  of  our  inward  nature. 

The  works  of  Nature  unfold  many  lessons 
and  impart  much  influence.  Qo  to  any  part  of 
her  dominion,  and  how  many  illustrations  can 
sne  show  of  the  real  life  I  The  trees  stand 
seeming  to  wait  the  wishes  of  their  Maker. 
There  is  music  in  their  presence  and  influence 
in  their  motion,  yet  so  silent,  so  hidden,  it  is 
imparted  as  gently  as  the  dew  falls.  The  glossy 
leaves,  as  they  gracefully  bend  to  receive 
heaven's  breezes,  pay  homage  to  the  Power 
that  sends  their  blessings;  they  speak  to  the 
heart  of  man,  telling  it  in  voiceless  eloquence 
to  worship  at  the  same  shrine.  How  many 
weary  ones,  who  feel  as  if  the  last  hope  that 
cheered  them  had  departed,  have  held  commun- 
ion with  Nature,  and  have  started  anew  to 
combat  with  life's  toils.  Perhaps  they  have 
wandered  into  the  deep  shades  of  the  forest, 
and  amid  the  cool  and  silence  have  kneeled 
down  to  pour  in  their  Parent's  ear  the  story 
of  their  wrongs;  perhaps  the  waving  of  the 
branches  or  the  majestic  quiet  has  exerted  its 
influence  and  taught  the  burdened  heart  that  a 
bountiful  hand  is  still  in  heaven,  giving  those 
"  things  that  are  needful."  Perhaps  they  have 
wandered  by  the  side  of  some  stream,  and  as 
they  have  watched  the  rippling  of  the  pearly 


water  hurrying  on  to  the  great  end,  doing  its 
part  as  cheerfully  as  though  it  was  for  its  own 
benefit,  they  take  courage,  and  from  these  un- 
seen influences  of  nature  they  go  forth,  determ- 
ined to  strive  against  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  put  implicit  faith  in  Him  who 
brings  "  light  out  of  darkness." 

How  much  unseen  influence  is  connected  with 
association!  A  little  keepsake,  given  by  one 
whose  path  has  diverged  from  ours  to  mingle 
in  other  scenes,  will  arouse  the  feelings  to  mem- 
ories of  those  days,  when  perhaps  the  giver 
connected  the  gift  with  some  piece  of  advice 
which  was  intended  as  a  talisman,  but  in  the 
busy  years  has  been  forgotten.  And  often  how 
great  is  this  influence — ^it  conveys  more  than 
words;  for  while  they  fall  only  on  the  ear,  these 
fall  deeper,  till  they  reach  that  part  of  our  na- 
tures which  is  hidden  from  the  world,  and  in 
which  our  character  and  true  feelings  are  con- 
cealed. A  little  word,  welling  up  from  the  springs 
of  memory,  has  often  turned  the  course  of  an  evil 
life,  and  sent  from  the  lips  the  petition,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  The  word  "  mother,'* 
the  one  around  which  clings  the  holiest  associa- 
tions and  affection  of  any  word  in  any  language, 
has  fallen  upon  the  ear  of  the  youth,  who 
perhaps  is  fiast  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
dissipation,  and  with  its  sweet  melody  has 
turned  him  from  the  broad  path  to  those  straight 
and  narrow  walks  which  finally  lead  to  green 
pastures  and  quiet  waters.  It  has  fallen  on  the 
ear  of  the  busy  merchant  as  he  sits  in  his 
counting-room;  it  has  caused  him  to  look  £ar 
down  the  vista  of  time  and  see  the  sweet  vi- 
sions that  hovered  around  the  morning  of  his 
life;  he  hears  the  loving,  gentle  tone,  as  she 
called  him  "mother's  boy,"  and  told  him  "he 
was  all  she  had,"  and  she  hoped  he  would  ac- 
complish life's  noble  ends,  knowing  he  could 
serve  but  <me  master;  and  the  voice  of  con- 
science asks  him  if  her  prayer  has  been  an- 
swered, and  if  during  the  many  years  she  has 
laid  at  rest  her  precepts  have  been  his  guiding- 
star,  and  he  has  remained  "unspotted  from  the 
world." 

Each  portion  of  our  life  exerts  unseen  influ- 
ence, not  only  individually  but  collectively. 
Childhood,  with  its  lively  carol,  pours  fresh 
Spring-time  into  the  heart  of  Old  Age.  Youth's 
fiery  impetuosity  and  ambition  inspire  oiuei 
hearts  to  greater  works,  and  the  silvery  voice 
of  Old  Age  teaches  those  who  are  just  embark- 
ing on  the  voyage  that,  though  storms  may 
arise,  winds  may  buffet,  and  total  ruin  seem 
inevitable,  there  is  a  strong  Arm  that  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  brings  it  safely 
to  the  shores  clothed  in  living  verdure. 
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PATIEVOB  A  YISTtJB. 


BT    BBT.    I,    ■.    ACfOM. 


ONE  has  said  that  "to  be  able  to  tnnmph 
over  th«  ills  of  life  with  a  patient  spirit  is 
one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  a  great  mind." 
The  truth  of  this  is  proven  by  the  history  of 
all  past  ages.  Master  minds,  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  science  or  art  they  have  labored, 
have  possessed  this  ability  as  a  distinguishing 
trait  of  their  character,  and  their  successes  have 
largely  depended  upon  it.  The  triumphs  of 
genius  and  the  voice  of  reason  mark  it  as  a 
virtue  which  assimilates  closely  to  every  thing 
else  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  one  which  can 
not  be  wanting  without  the  most  serious  results 
following.  Patience  even  entered  into  and 
formed  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  and  worth 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  by  him  was  presented 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  charaoter  of  all 
good  men.  It  is  necessary  in  our  social  rela- 
tions; it  is  necessary  in  the  various  enterprises 
of  life;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  we  would  secure 
individual  contentment  and  happiness,  in  -  the 
seclusion  of  home.  But  humanity  is  made  up 
of  such  singular  contrasts  of  strength  and 
weakness  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
evidences  of  the  worth  of  this  virtue,  which  the 
history  of  the  world  affords,  we  are  still  ever 
liable  to  cherish  a  disposition  to  resent  every 
injury  and  complain  at  every  misfortune.  For- 
getting the  great  truth  that  a  common  tie  binds 
all  classes,  running  entirely  through  our  race, 
giving  each  an  equal  claim  on  the  other,  and 
binding  all  to  respect  the  legal  demands  of  his 
neighbor,  we  often  feel  willing  to  bear  patiently 
only  with  such  as,  in  point  of  worldly  wealth 
and  influence,  are  every  way  our  equals.  Others 
than  these  are  too  often  cut  off  from  all  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance.  Deep  down  in  the 
recesses  of  the  heart  may  many  times  be  found 
feelings  of  the  purest  benevolence — ^feelings 
which  would  express  themselves  by  bringing 
light  and  hope  to  many  a  desolate  one,  were  it 
not  that  an  impatient  spirit  prevents  our  using 
the  energy  required  to  overcome  counteracting 
influences.  Where  we  can  not  go  in  our  work 
of  rendering  to  others  their  just  dues  without 
meeting  embarrassment  we  are  apt  to  avoid; 
and,  howeve/  long  and  loud  the  call  for  sym- 
pathy may  come  up  from  the  world's  many 
hovels  of  wretchedness  around  us,  we  pass 
them  unheeded. 

But  that  patience  is  a  necessary  virtue  in 
the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to  others  is 
but  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable.   In  the  world's  great  drama,  where 


we  are  often  called  to  act  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  suffering  humanity,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  language, 
forms,  customs,  and  manners  of  a  people  whose 
history  lies  deeply  bidden  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
past  ere  we  can  become  messengers  of  mercy; 
and  here  will  be  required  patient  forbearance. 
To  teach  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man,  and 
for  the  performance  of  this  duty  thousands  are 
calling  with  an  earnestness  that  knows  no 
bounds.  In  the  performance  of  this  obligation, 
which  has  been  bound  upon  us  by  the  com- 
mand of  Jehovah,  we  must  possess  the  forbear- 
ance which  will  qualify  us  to  triumph  over 
prejudice  of  every  form.  Theories  will  be  found 
which  have  ingrafted  themselves  through  the 
false  teachings  of  previous  years,  and  these 
must  be  removed  and  then  replaced  by  more 
wholesome  truths.  Lessons  of  instruction  must 
be  exemplified  by  illustrations  the  most  simple, 
and  all  their  various  beauties  and  benefits  must 
be  urged  in  every  conceivable  way  ere  we  can 
hope  to  be  successful.  In  all  this  work  there 
must  be  such  patience  as  wiH  allow  us  to  see 
the  slow  development  of  years  bring  out  the 
understanding  and  make  plain  even  the  most 
simple  of  our  teachings. 

When  the  duty  of  acting  guide  and  teacher 
is  brought  still  nearer  home,  the  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  this  virtue  still  increases.  Where 
is  the  budding  intellect  at  the  mother's  knee  to 
receive  the  instruction  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
the  sterner  responsibilities  of  after-hfe?  Surely 
from  none  so  much  as  the  parent,  who  is  bet- 
ter able  than  all  others  to  understand  its  wants, 
and  who  watches  over  it  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year  with  all  those  tender  feelings  which 
spring  only  from  such  a  relation.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  again,  what  patience  is 
required!  Here  is  a  work  which  runs  down 
through  onward-rolling  years,  increasing  and 
still  increasing  with  each  returning  season — ^a 
work  of  many  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
of  many  embarrassments  and  misgivings.  It 
is  in  this  relation  that  the  rewards  of  patient 
labor  stand  out  in  the  most  living  imagery;  in 
the  Church  the  offspring  has  been  a  Wesley,  in 
the  State  a  Washington. 

That  patience  is  necessary,  also,  in*the  gen- 
eral enterprises  of  life  if  we  would  secure  suc- 
cess, is  no  less  true.  The  greatest  achievements 
which  have  ever  crowned  the  labor  of  man,  or 
that  the  world  has  ever  been  permitted  to  wit- 
ness, owe  their  birth  to  years  of  patient  toil, 
while  many  of  the  failures  of  man  may  be 
traced  to  the  want  of  it.  In  our  various  un- 
dertakings in 'this  life  patience  is  often  put  to 
the  severest  tests.    It  is  not  uncommon  tiiat  a 
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'  great  revolution  must  first  take  place  in  the 
world  before  a  favorite  scheme  can  succeed, 
and  this  may  cause  the  darkest  nights  of  sus- 
pense.  Great  achievements  generally  affect 
more  than  the  one  single  individual  who  may 
first  give  them  birth,  and  years  of  patient 
waiting  are  sometimes  required  before  human- 
ity will  willingly  receive  even  those  improve- 
ments in  science  and  art  which  most  affect  their 
interest  and  secure  their  prosperity.  The  want 
of  this  virtue  under  such  circumstances  as  these 
is  unconditional  failure.  Nothing  but  the  most 
patient  waiting  and  steady  determination  can 
possibly  prevent  defeat;  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  cloud  which  often  gathers 
and  seems  to  threaten  our  plans  with  destruc- 
tion may  be  but  the  advance  of  the  brightest 
day  of  success.  It  is  a  feeling  too  commonly 
cherished  that  there  is  no  prospect  beyond  the 
point  where  our  limited  vision  extends,  and  it 
is  useless  to  undertake  any  thing  when  we 
must  look  for  our  reward  beyond  the  vail,  which 
divides  us  from  the  future.  There  can  scarcely 
be  an  error  more  fatal  than  this  or  one  more 
wanting  in  good  sound  reason,  since  it  assumes 
at  once  that  we  are  capable  of  comprehending 
the  lofty  designs  of  God,  of  understanding  the 
various  mysteries  of  an  invisible  Providence, 
and  of  counting  all  the  changes  to  be  expected 
through  the  onward-rolling  years  to  oome. 
This  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man;  nor  does  our 
great  Ruler  intend  that  any  of  these  things 
which  belong  so  exclusively  to  his  own  work 
shall  prove  hinderances  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  man,  or  of  any 
thing  good  which  may  spring  from  his  hand. 
It  is  man's  work  to  execute  patiently  what  he 
undertakes,  Jieaving  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
to  control,  govern,  and  correct  as  he  may  choose, 
trusting  that  he  will  succeed,  and'  using  all 
lawful  means  to  make  this  sure.  His  patience 
is  first  exercised  in  maturing  and  perfecting  his 
plans,  in  erecting  the  outline  of  his  work,  and 
in  making  an  application  of  principles.  It  is 
again  brought  into  requisition  when  he  goes 
before  the  world  with  his  work;  and  here  is 
the  moment  of  greatest  trial,  especially  if  he 
has  brought  before  humanity  some  project 
which  is  likely  to  affect  an-  established  belief. 
On  this  rock  hundreds  have  been  wrecked. 
Unable  to  bear  the  sneer  and  reproach  of  others, 
they  have  turned  from  a  favorite  and  long- 
cherished  scheme,  and  have  died  only  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  others  to  accomplish  when 
their  memory  is  forgotten.  But  over  all  these 
things  patience  will  triumph  if  exercised.  Per- 
severance may  be  called  the  "sequel  to  sue- 
cese,"  but  patience  is  an  element  in  persever- 


ance, and  a  very  essential  one.  The  most  de- 
termined energy  will  become  wrecked,  unless 
supported  by  a  spirit  of  forbearance  which  can 
rise  above  what  it  can  not  prevent  and  outlive 
the  darkest  storms  of  opposition.  To  allow 
ourselves  to  murmur  at  the  disappointments  of 
life,  and  complain  at  the  want  of  success  in 
our  enterprises,  is  to  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  meet  that  which  hundreds  before  us  have 
triumphed  over,  and  is  a  weakness  whidi  all 
the  calls  of  humanity  condemn,  and  one  which 
our  self-esteem  should  overcome.  The  man 
who  settles  down  and  contents  himself  by  say- 
ing the  world  owes  him  a  living,  is  very  likely 
to  labor  quite  as  hard  as  others,  with  a  great 
deal  less  success,  and  on  short  allowance;  while 
he  who  can  conquer  the  world  by  perseverance 
and  patience,  without  turning  from  his  original 
purpose,  will  open  its  treasures  and  supply 
himself. 

If,  then,  patience  is  necessary  in  securing 
the  accomplii^ment  of  our  purposes,  it  must 
help  secure  our  individual  contentment  and 
happiness.  It  is  by  patiently  studying  our  own 
character,  and  patiently  looking  for  the  great 
provisions  which  have  been  made  by  a  bounti- 
ful Provider,  that  we  are  rendered  capable  of 
supplying  our  wants;  and  it  is  by  a  patient 
spirit  that  we  can  secure  the  confidence  and  aid 
of  others.  Every  one  is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  him  who  is  ever  dissatisfied  vrith  himself, 
as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  we  are  the  best 
judges  of  our  own  misfortunes,  and  would  not 
thus  condemn  ourselves  were  there  not  just 
cause.  But  that  God  intended  that  man  should 
be  happy,  however  the  current  of  life  might 
run,  we  have  ample  assurance  in  the  ^eat 
capacity  he  has  given  man  for  improvement; 
and  when  we  look  at  this  world  of  ours,  so  full 
of  attractions  calculated  to  win  his  faith  and 
claim  his  praise,  there  is  left  no  room  for  mur- 
muring and  discontent.  Patient,  continued,  and 
energetic  labor  is  the  lot  of  all  on  earth  if  they 
fulfill  their  destiny;  but  it  has  not  been  left 
without  its  reward.  It  is  through  this  means 
that  man  is  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
Maker;  and  in  the  exact  degree  that  his  views 
of  the  works,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  God 
are  enlax^ed,  will  there  be  appeals  to  his  heart's 
emotions,  which  wiU  call  forth  feelings  of  con- 
tentment and  happiness.  Patience  protects  him 
from  the  effects  of  prejudice  and  passion;  and, 
through  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  he  is  taught 
to  look  at  life's  misfortunes  as  things  necessary 
to  the  development  of  those  mental  and  moral 
powers  given  him;  and  even  the  sterner  dispen* 
sations  of  Providence,  which,  like  a  mighty 
storm,  often  sweep  friends  and  wealth  away,  he 
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learns  to  receive  as  the  Divine  appointments 
through  which  he  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  higher 
scale  of  excellence. 


EHESOT  AHD  PEBSEVEBAHOEi 


BT    BIV.    B.    DOIfRBBtLBT. 


NO  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind  will  dare 
affirm  that  all  mankind  are  endowed  by 
their  Maker  with  precisely  the  same  character 
and  degree  of  mental  powers.  The  human 
countenance,  as  beheld  among  the  millions  of 
our  race,  is  not  more  diversified  in  its  features 
than  is  the  human  intellect  among  the  same 
millions  of  our  race. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  carefully  re- 
flect upon  the  subject  that  among  the  members 
of  the  human  family  there  is  quite  as  much 
difference  in  the  stature  of  the  brain  as  in  the 
stature  of  the  physical  man.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that,  either  as  to  mind  or  body,  God 
never  yet  cast  two  individuals  in  one  and  the 
same  mold.  All  have  a  distinct  individuality, 
either  as  to  their  physical,  their  mental,  or 
their  moral  man. 

But  we  must  and  will  affirm  that,  as  regards 
such  as  have  reached  the  meridian  of  manhood, 
ourselves  have  done  more  in  forming  those  dis- 
tinctions of  mental  character  than  has  been 
done  by  our  Creator.  Or,  if  another  form  of 
statement  is  preferred,  then  we  give  it  as  our 
deliberate  conviction  that  the  intellectual  giants, 
either  of  the  present  or  of  preceding  genera- 
tions, have  made  themselves  such  by  earnest, 
intense,  and  persistent  mental  toil  rather  than 
by  any  superabundance  of  brain  deposited  in- 
side their  cranium  by  the  liberal  hand  of  their 
Maker. 

'*  The  bights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  bj  sudden  flight;         , 
Bat  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  apward  in  the  night" 

Ik  Marvel  says:  "There  is  no  genius  in  life 
like  the  genius  of  energy  and  activity.  You 
will  learn  that  all  the  traditions  so  current 
among  young  men  that  certain  great  characters 
have  wrought  their  greatness  by  an  inspiration, 
as  it  were,  grows  out  of  a  great  mistake.  And 
you  will  further  find  when  you  come  to  meas- 
ure yourself  with  men  that  there  are  no  rivals 
so  formidable  as  those  earnest,  determined 
minds  which  reckon  the  value  of  every  hour, 
and  which  achieves  eminence  by  persistent 
application.  Nothing  makes  the  'scent  lie 
well'  in  the  hunt  after  distinction  but  labor." 


In  most  cases  the  wise  and  good  man  will 
come  down,  but  never  give  up.  The  heroic 
thing  to  say  is  this:  "Things  are  bad,  but  they 
may  be  worse;  and,  with  Qod's  blessing,  I  shall 
try  to  make  them  better."  Who  does  not  know 
that  by  resolute  adherence  to  this  principle 
many  battles  have  been  won  after  they  had 
been  lost?  The  French  tell  us  that  the  English 
have  conquered  on  many  a  field  because  they 
do  not  seem  to  possess  the  faculty  of  knowing 
when  they  have  been  beaten. 

The  grand  secret  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
Roman  legions  was  their  motto,  "Never  treat 
with  an  enemy  except  as  conquerors."  This 
motto  was  the  foundation  principle  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Romans  persuaded  them- 
selves at  their  origin  that  they  could  found  an 
eternal  city.  This  conviction,  ever  acted  upon, 
was  the  principle  and  secret  of  their  disastrous 
greatness.  It  was  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  ultimately  conquered  the 
world. 

Young  man,  let  your  aim  be  high;  yes,  raise 
it  very  high.  Let  it  ascend  to  a  pinnacle 
almost  beyond  vision.  Now  start  for  the  glori- 
ous goal  of  your  life's  great  mission.  Call  into 
requisition  indomitable,  persistent,  unyielding 
energy,  resolve  either  to  conquer  or  to  die  in 
the  grand  and  noble  struggle.  Have  no  such 
word  as  "  fail "  in  your  vocabulary.  Do  this, 
and  you  may  become  a  great,  a  good,  and  a 
useful  man. 

A  Scottish  reformer,  lately  deceased,  was  so 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  of  constantly 
keeping  before  youth  a  high  standard  at  which 
to  aim,  that  on  one  occasion  he  delivered  him- 
self on  the  hustings  of  the  following  original 
and  stirring  sentiment:  "If  I  were  a  chimney- 
sweep, and  had  a  son,  I  would  bring  him  up 
with  the  ambition  to  sweep  out  Mount  Ve- 
suvius." 

The  Country  Parson  says:  "Pluck  is  a  great 
quality.  Let  us  respect  it  every-where,  at  least 
whenever  enlisted  on  the  side  of  right.  Ugly 
is  the  bull-dog,  and,  indeed,  blackguard  look- 
ing; but  I  admire  one  thing  about  it — it  will 
never  give  up.  A  splendid  success  has  often 
come  to  a  man  who  fought  on  through  failure, 
hoping  against  hope.  Mr.  Disraeli  might  well 
have  given  up  after  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  many  men  would  never 
have  opened  their  lips  there  again.  I  declare, 
I  feel  something  sublime  in  that  defiant,  'The 
day  will  come  when  they  will  be  glad  to  hear 
me,'  when  we  read  it  by  the  light  of  after 
events.  The  great  unconformist  preacher,  Rob- 
ert Hall,  fairly  broke  down  after  his  first  at- 
tempt to  preach,  but  he  did  not  give  up.    Mr. 
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Tennyson  might  have  given  up  had  he  been 
diBheartened  by  the  sharp  reviews  of  his  earii- 
eet  volomes.  Qeorge  Stephenson  might  also 
have  given  np  when  his  railway  and  locomo* 
tive  were  laughed  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  Mr.  Thackeray  might  have  given 
up  when  the  publishers  refused  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  Vanity  Fair.  The  first  arti- 
cles of  men  who  have  become  successful  period- 
ical writers  have  been  consigned  to  the  Balaam- 
box.  Possibly  this  was,  in  some  measure,  the 
eauae  of  their  success.  It  taught  tbem  to  take 
more  pains.    It  was  a  taking  down." 

Blucher,  the  greatest  General  that  Prussia 
ever  had,  won  most  of  his  battles  by  his  sig- 
nificant motto— Forward,  "Forward"  in  his 
councils  of  war  and  "forward"  in  the  field  of 
battle  was  his  constant  watchword;  and  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word.  The  promptness 
and  energy  with  which  he  planned  and  execu- 
ted gave  him  the  nickname  of  "  Marshal  For- 
ward." Pulaski,  one  of  the  brave  Poles  who 
espoused  the  American  cause,  and  to  whom 
our  country  owed  an  almost  incalculable  debt, 
in  one  or  two  instanoes  turned  the  fortunes  of 
war  against  our  enemies  by  uttering  his  habit- 
ual cry  of  "For warts,  brudreni  forwartsl" 
Here,  and  there,  and  every-where,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  the  failing  strength  of  the 
American  soldier  was  often  revived  and  his 
arm  nerved  with  new  vigor  as  he  heard  the 
inspiring  voice  of  the  undaunted  General  above 
the  din  of  battle  shouting  in  broken  English, 
"Forwarts,  brudren!  forwarts!" 

"  Perseverance  is  a  virtue 
That  wins  each  godlike  act,  and  pincks  success 
E'an  from  the  spear-proof  crest  of  nigged  danger." 

"The  longer  I  live,"  said  Sir  T.  P.  Buxton, 
"  the  more  certain  I  am  that  the  great  differ- 
ence between  men,  the  great  and  the  signifi- 
cant, is  energy — ^invincible  determination — a 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory. 
That  quality  will  do  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  the  world.  No  talents,  no  circumstances,  no 
opportunities  will  make  a  two-legged  creature 
a  man  without  it."  "  The  man  who  has  genius 
without  perseverance  may  run  the  career  of  a 
rocket,  but  can  never  be  a  star;  he  that  has 
perseverance  without  genius  will  be  a  bright 
and  steady  star,  but  can  never  be  a  sun;  he 
that  has  genius  and  perseverance  will  be  the 
sun  of  his  own  system."    (Rev.  Wm.  Arthur.) 

No  man  ever  yet  became  truly  great — aston- 
ished, instructed,  or  greatly  benefited  the  world, 
immortalized  his  name— who  was  not  an  earn- 
est, indefatigable,  and  persistent  worker.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  once  said  to  an  intimate  friend, 


"Men  give  me  credit  for  genius.  All  the 
genius  I  have  is  just  this:  when  I  have  a  sub- 
ject in  hand  I  study  it  profoundly;  day  and 
night  it  is  before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its 
bearings;  my  mind  becomes  pervaded  with  it. 
Then  the  effort  which  I  make  is  what  the  peo- 
ple call  genius.  It  is  the  firuit  of  labor  and 
study." 

Mr.  Webster  once  replied  to  a  gentleman 
who  pressed  him  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance:  "The  subject  interests  me  deeply, 
but  I  have  not  time.  I  have  no  time  to  mas- 
ter the  subject  so  as  to  do  it  justice."  "  But, 
Mr.  Webster,  a  few  words  from  you  would  do 
much  to  awaken  public  attention  to  it."  "  If 
there  be  so  much  weight  in  my  words  as  you 
represent  it  is  because  I  do  not  allow  myself  to 
speak  on  any  subject  till  my  mind  is  imbued 
with  it." 

Demosthenes  was  once  urged  to  speak  on  a 
great  and  sudden  emergency.  "  I  am  not  pre- 
pared," said  he,  and  peremptorily  and  unyield- 
ingly refused.  The  law  of  labor  is  equally 
binding  on  genius  and  mediocrity. 

"  I  owe  my  success  in  life,"  said  Henry  Clay, 
"  to  one  single  fact;  namely,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  I  commenced  and  continued  for 
years  the  process  of  daily  reading  and  spoiling 
upon  the  contents  of  some  historical  and  scien- 
tific book.  These  off-hand  efforts  were  made 
sometimes  in  a  cornfield,  at  other  times  in  a  for- 
est, and  not  unfrequently  in  some  distant  bam, 
with  the  horse  and  the  ox  for  my  auditors.  It 
is  to  this  daily  practice  in  the  great  art  or  arts 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  primary  leading  im- 
pulses that  stimulated  me  forward  and  shaped 
and  molded  my  entire  destiny." 

"When  I  was  at  the  temple,"  says  Curran, 
"a  few  of  us  formed  a  little  debating-club. 
Upon  the  first  night  of  the  meeting  I  attended, 
my  foolish  heart  throbbing  with  the  anticipated 
honor  of  being  styled  'the  learned  member 
who  opened  the  debate,'  or  '  the  eloquent  gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down,'  I  stood  up  trem- 
bling through  every  fiber;  but,  remembering 
that  in  this  I  was  only  imitating  Tully,  I  took 
courage,  and  had  actually  proceeded  almost  as 
far  as  '  Mr.  Chairman,'  when,  to  my  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  I  perceived  that  every  eye 
was  turned  upon  me.  I  became  dismayed  and 
dumb.  My  friends  cried,  'Hear  himl'  but 
there  was  nothing  to  hear.  My  lips,  indeed, 
went  through  the  pantomime  of  articulation, 
but  I  was  like  the  unfortunate  fiddler  at  the 
fair,  who,  upon  coming  to  strike  up  the  solo 
that  was  to  ravish  every  ear,  discovered  that 
an  enemy  had  maliciously  soaped  his  bow. 
So  you  see,  sir,  it  was  not  bom  with  me.    I 
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was,  for  the  present,  silenced;  but  I  still  at- 
tended onr  meetings  with  the  most  commend- 
able regularity;  I  even  ventured  to  accompany 
the  others  to  a  more  ambitions  theater,  the 
Club  of  Temple  Bar.  One  of  them  was  upon 
his  legs,  in  the  act  of  calminating  chronology 
by  the  most  preposterous  anachronisms.  I 
looked  at  him  with  surprise.  When  our  eyes 
met  there  was  something  like  a  wager  of  battle 
in  mine,  upon  which  the  emdite  gentleman  in- 
stantly changed  his  invective  against  me,  and 
concluded  by  a  few  words  of  friendly  counsel 
to  oratcr  mum,  who,  he  doubted  not,  possessed 
wonderful  talents  for  eloquence,  although  he 
would  advise  him  to  show  them  in  the  future 
by  some  more  popular  method  than  in  silence. 
I  followed  his  advice,  and,  I  believe,  not  with- 
out effect.  So,  sir,  you  see  that  to  try  the 
bird  the  spur  must  touch  his  blood." 

While  at  school,  in  consequence  of  his  defect 
in  enunciation,  Curran  went  by  the  name  of 
"stuttering  Jack  Curran."  This  he  corrected 
by  a  daily  practice  of  reading  aloud,  slowly, 
and  with  strict  regard  to  pronunciation,  passages 
from  his  &vonte  authors.  His  person  was 
short,  and  his  appearance  ungraceful  and  with- 
out dignity.  To  overcome  these  disadvantages 
he  recited  and  stndied  his  postures  before  a 
mirror,  and  adopted  a  method  of  gesticulation 
suited  to  his  appearance.  The  fame  of  Curran, 
the  Irish  orator,  is  familiar  to  all  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  English  bar  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  century. 

When  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  made  his 
iirst  speech  in  Parliament,  it  was  regarded  on 
all  hands  as  a  mortifying  failure.  His  friends 
urged  him  to  abandon  a  Parliamentary  career, 
and  enter  upon  a  field  better  suited  to  his 
ability.  "No,"  said  Sheridan,  "no;  it  is  in 
me,  and  it  shall  come  out."  Yes,  and  it  did 
come  out;  for  Sheridan  became  one  of  the  most 
captivating  and  effective  speakers  that  ever  ad- 
dressed the  British  Parliament. 

This  freshness  of  energy  is  a  fine  thing  to 
contemplate.  It  is  to  the  merchant  what  it  is 
to  the  artist,  who  spreads  his  brush  across  the 
glowing  canvas,  blots  out  the  labor  of  months 
or  years,  and  begins  his  great  work  anew. 
None  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of  high  manliness 
who  allow  any  power  of  the  elements,  any  dis- 
aster of  fortune  to  lessen  their  energy.  The 
true  dominion  to  which  every  man  should  as- 
pire is  a  complete  conquest  over  every  possi- 
bility of  ill-fortune;  so  that  amid  the  devasta- 
tion of  an  earthquake,  or  the  sweep  of  the 
destructive  fire,  he  may  preserve  that  freshness 
of  energy  which  is  ready  to  begin  life  anew. 


He  then  has,  ia  refersnee  to  the  struggles  of 
mercantile  life,  the  feeling  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  who,  when  defeated  in  one  engage- 
ment, pidled  out  his  watch,  counted  the  hours, 
and  then  exclaimed,  "A  victory  yet  befors  sun- 
set!"   And  a  victory  he  did  achieve. 

A  disastrous  fire  had  swept  away,  in  one 
night,  a  great  amount  of  property;  and  among 
the  vast  crowd  who  gathered  to  see  t^e  rains 
in  the  morning,  waa  one  who  had  by  that  fire 
lost  a  large- fortune,  and  scarcely  a  dollar  was 
lelt.  A  friend  approached  him  and  expressed 
some  words  of  sympathy,  hoping  he  would  not 
be  discouraged.  "  Discouraged  1"  was  the  ener- 
getic reply;  "  why,  sir,  I  feel  just  as  fresh  now 
to  begin  life  again  as  when  I  hadn't  a  dollar  in 
the  world.  No  fire  shall  bum  up  my  resolu- 
Hon."  That  man  proved  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  another  fortune  showed  what  facilities  are 
offered  to  true  eneigy  in  our  day. 

There  was  once  an  old  Cornish  knight  named 
Borlase,  as  inde&tigable  an  office-hunter  as  if 
he  were  a  Western  politician,  from  Indiana  or 
Illinois,  just  arrived  at  Washington.  One  day 
he  waylaid  the  Protector,  in  St.  James's  Paxk, 
to  solicit  his  signature  to  a  recommendation  of 
his  humble  self  to  a  certain  person  in  power. 
Cromwell  told  him  that  he  had  no  pen  or  ink. 
These  our  energetic  knight  produced  on  the 
spot.  "  But  I  have  no  desk  here,  or  any  con- 
venience to  write  upon,"  said  the  Protector. 
"Write  upon  my  back,  then,  please  you,  sir," 
said  Borlase.  The  petition  was  granted,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Nothing  is  easy  but  what  is  difficult  at  first — 
not  even  so  simple  an  act  as  that  of  walking. 
A  Venetian  painter  was  charged  by  a  nobleman 
for  his  exorbitance  in  asking  fifty  sequins  for  a 
picture  which  he  had  painted  in  ten  days.  "  But 
yon  do  not  reflect,"  said  the  painter,  "  that  it 
cost  me  thirty  years'  labor  to  acquire  the  facility 
of  painting  that  picture  in  ten  days."  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  once  asked  how  long  it  took 
him  to  do  a  certain  picture  of  his,  replied,  "  All 
my  life."  The  orator,  who  pours  his  flashing 
thoughts  with  such  apparent  ease  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  achieves  his  wonderful 
power  only  by  means  of  patient  and  persevering 
labor,  after  much  repetition,  and  often  after 
bitter  disappointment. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  accommodating  French 
scholar  for  the  following  translation  into  our 
own  Anglo-Saxon:  "They  used  to  say  that 
every  soldier  carried  in  his  cartridge-box  a  mar- 
shal's baton.  Might  not  one  say,  in  these  days, 
that  every  chorister  carries  in  his  windpipe  a 
fortune?  Here  is  an  example,  at  least:  About 
thirty  years  ago,  in  a  little  city  of  Italy — Ber- 
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gaiii»— bj  a  siagnlftr  oontraat  the  CDm|»aiiy  of 
the  opeim-hoiiee  was  quite  indifferent^  while  the 
chonetoa  were  ezceUent.  It  could  sosroely 
have  been  otherwise,  since  the  greater  part  of 
the  ehorieters  have  ainoe  become  distinguished 
composeiB.  Donizetti,  Crevelli,  Leodare,  Bi- 
sache,  Mari,  and  Dolci  oommenoed  by  singing 
in  the  choruses  at  Beigame.  There  was,  among 
others,  at  that  epoch,  a  young  man,  very  poor, 
veiy  modest,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  com- 
rades. In  Italy  the  oiehestra  and  choristem  aie 
worse  paid  than  in  Fnaoe,  if  possible.  You 
enter  a  bootmaker's  shop,  the  master  is  the  first 
violin.  The  apprentices  relax  thems^ves  after 
a  day's  work  by  playing  the  clarionet,  the  haut- 
boy, or  the  timbrds  in  the  evenings  at  the  the- 
ater. One  young  man,  in  order  to  assist  his  old 
mother,  united  the  functions  of  chorister  to  the 
more  lucrative  employment  of  a  journeyman 
tailor.  One  day,  when  he  had  taken  to  Nolan's 
house  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  that  illustrious 
singer,  after  looking  at  him  eameatly,  said  to 
him  kindly,  '  It  i^pears  to  me,  my  good  fallow, 
that  I  have  seen  you  somewhere.'  'Quite 
hkely,  sir;  you  may  have  seen  me  at  the  the- 
ater, where  I  take  part  in  the  choruses.'  '  Have 
you  a  good  voice?*  'Not  remarkably,  sir;  I 
can,  with  great  difficulty,  reach  so/.'  'Let  me 
see/  said  Noxari,  going  to  the  piano;  'begin  the 
gamut.'  Our  chorister  obeyed;  but  when  he 
reached  aol  he  stopped  short,  out  of  breath. 
*  Sound  la;  come,  try.'  '  Sir,  I  can  not.'  '  Sound 
la,  you  fool/  'La,  la,  la.'  'Sound  «.'  'My 
dear  sir,  I  can  not.'    '  Sound  si,  I  tell  you,  or 

ru '    'Don't  get  angry,  sir;  I'll  try— La, 

si,  la,  si,  do.'  '  I  told  you  so,'  said  Nosari,  with 
a  voice  of  triumph.  '  And  now,  my  good  fdlow, 
I  will  only  say  one  word  to  you.  If  you  will 
only  study  and  practice,  you  will  become  the 
first  tenor  singer  in  Italy.'  Nozari  was  right. 
The  poor  chorister,  who,  to  gain  his  bread,  had 
to  mend  breeches,  possesses  now  a  fortune  of 
two  millions;  and  is  called  Rubini." 

When  a  young  man  is  engaged  in  a  difficult 
but  laudable  enterprise,  it  thriHs  his  friends 
with  joy  to  hear  from  him  the  resolute  and  de- 
terminate **IvriUr 

"I  will  try,"  said  the  gallant  Miller,  as  he 
marched  his  undisciplined  but  determined  troops 
up  the  hill,  whose  summit  was  crowned  with  a 
battery  that  poured  death  in  all  directions;  and 
that  battery,  guarded  by  British  regulars,  was 
silenced,  and  its  brave  defenders  sent  to  the 
long  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

"I  will  be  President  of  the  United  States," 
said  John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  day  he  left  col- 
lege. Through  a  long  life,  with  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  on  that  as  the  end-  of  his  career,  he  ob- 
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tained  a  wide  rsaown,  and  died  but  one  step 
short  of  the  Presidency. 

We  Uke  the  spirit  of  the  Highland  piper 
whom  Napoleon  met  with  at  the  dose  of  one 
of  his  campaigns.  Strudt  with  his  appeamnce, 
the  great  warrior  asked  the  youth  to  pli^r  a 
pibroch.  It  was  done.  "Play  a  march."  Again 
the  youthful  musician  complied  with  the  im- 
perial request.  "Now,"  ssid  Napoleon,  "play 
a  retreat."  "Na,  na,"  said  the  Highlander; 
"  I  never  learned  to  play  a  retreat." 

The  Brandon  (Vt)  Monitor  makes  mention 
of  a  young  woman  of  that  place,  the  wife  of  a 
vdunteer  in  the  6th  Regiment,  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  enlistment,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Being  devotedly  attadied  to 
her  husband,  and  cut  ofif  from  all  communica^ 
tion  with  him  except  by  letter,  she  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  being  compelled  to  sub- 
mit his  epistles,  designed  for  herseif  alone,  to 
others  to  read  to  her,  and  she  shrank  from  com- 
mitting the  secrets  of  her  own  heart  to  the  pen 
of  an  amanuensis.  So,  day  after  day,  since  her 
husband's  absence,  ^e  has  taken  her  two  little 
ones  by  the  hand,  and  led  them  to  the  district 
school,  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
seated  herself  upon  a  bench  by  the  side  of  her 
children,  and  devoted  heiaelf  to  study.  Within 
a  brief  period  of  time,  so  earnestly  has  she  set 
herself  about  the  task,  this  devoted  wife  and 
mother  has  surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  has 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
She  now  writes  a  fair  hand  and  rsads  with 
fluency. 

A  model  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  made  of  old 
ooiks,  was  exhibited  at  the  London  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  last  year,  the  work  of  an 
agricultural  laborer,  named  Anderton,  which 
employed  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  for  above 
ten  yean  to  complete,  several  thousands  of  old 
corks  being  used  in  its  construction;  the  corks 
were  collected  by  Anderton  himself,  not  more 
than  sixpence  being  laid  out  by  him  in  cork,  al- 
though a  well-known  cork  dealer  stated  that 
about  £60  worth  of  cork  had  been  used.  It 
appears  that  by  exhibiting  the  model  Anderton 
realized,  mostly  in  small  sums,  about  £800,  a 
large  portion  of  which  he  has  prudently  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  four  cottages,  which 
are  now  nearly  completed,  and  in  front  of  them 
is  a  slab  with  the  following  inscription: 

"  Perseverance,  cork,  and  glue, 
One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty-two." 

At  the  time  of  the  exhibition  Anderton  was 
a  totally-uneducated  man,  but  since  then  he 
has  made  great  progrsss,  being  his  own  in- 
structor. 
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mBOUBLE  begins  with  man's  earthly  oxisir 
-L  enoe,  and,  like  the  Satanic  serpent,  follows 
at  his  heel  through  all  the  paths  of  life,  sadden- 
ing the  heart  by  day,  perpleziag  the  sovl  by 
night;  so  that  many  solemnly  and  sadly  oon-* 
dude,  "This  world  is  a  vals  of  tears,  and  noth- 
ing else." 

Among  all  the  members  of  the  human  £unily 
it  might  be  impossible  to  find  the  eye  that  has 
not  shed  a  tear,  or  to  hear  the  voiee  that  has 
never  uttered  its  notes  of  woe,  or  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  heart  that  kn<Mr8  nothing  of 
its  own  bitterness;  yet  it  is  worth  the  while  to 
learn  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  sorrows  that 
afflict  mortals  are  entirely  unnecessary  and 
might  be  avoided.  Take  away  all  the  imagin- 
ary ills,  and  how  much  of  the  sum-total  would 
be  diminished?  Multitudes  suffer  from  what 
they  suppose^  to  exist,  and  are  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  no  others  in  the  community 
have  as  much  trouble  as  themselves;  no  one's 
children  are  as  vexatious  as  theirs;  their  busi- 
ness matters  are  in  a  very  disjointed  condition; 
nobody  sympathises  with  them;  theirs  is  the 
hardest  k>tl  80  they  talk,  and  think,  and  feel; 
and  yet  a  hundred  persons  looking  on  will  envy 
them  their  condition,  and  really  think  they  are 
just  so  circumstanced  as  to  take  "solid  com- 
fort»"  and  be  among  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
By  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  them 
they  are  found  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  What 
is  the  difficulty  with  Uiem?  Whence  all  thenr 
surplus  of  trouble?  Why,  only  in  their  imagin- 
ations. 

Others  suffer  from  anticipated  evils.  The  hill 
in  the  distance  appears  very  long  and  steep,  the 
whole  prospect  quite  forbidding,  the  passage 
gloomy  and  almost  impassable;  but  as  they 
journey  on  they  iind  the  way  nearly  level— the 
anticipated  evil  was  not  half  as  annoying  as  was 
feared.  And  there  are  many  severe  and  pro- 
tracted sufferings  brought  on  by  needless  expo- 
sures, carelessness,  neglect  and  inattention,  reck- 
leisness  and  extravagance.  Shall  we  say  that 
God  does  all  this?  Still,  there  are  many  troubles 
which  are  unavoidable,  live  as  we  will;  they 
are  a  portion  of  our  earthly  inheritance.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  best  of  men,  and  will  be  so 
during  all  the  years  and  ages  of  a  probationary 
state.  But  for  all  disciplinary  purposes,  are 
there  not  enough  of  unavoidable  evils  without 
foolishly  or  wickedly  addmg  to  the  sum? 
And  when  any  must  suffer  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  in  Ghxi's  providence  over  the  human 


fiunily  he  has  provided  relief  for  us  in  times  of 
trouble,  which  aflbid  real  oomfert;  and  if  they 
are  not  just  sudi  as  we  naturally  desire,  yet 
they  are  such  as  are  bestl 

In  many  instances  it  is  better  to  have  relief 
in  trouble  than  entire  exemption  from  it.  In 
this  way  God  has  frequently  dealt  with  hie 
children.  When  Lot  dwelt  aaoi^  the  Sodom- 
ites he  was  obliged  to  hear  uttersnces  of  pro- 
&aity  that  were  disgusting  to  his  moral  feelings, 
and  to  bd&old  deeds  of  wickedness  that  "  vexed 
his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day;"  yet»  during 
all  his  sojourn  in  that  vile  atmosphere  of 
sin,  his  soul  caught  none  of  the  contagion  l^iat 
surrounded  him.  Grace  was  given  according 
to  his  day  cf  trial.  "  Few  and  evil  were  the 
days"  of  the  patriardi  Jacob;  but  in  all  his 
pilgrimage  toward  the  heavenly  inheritance 
Divine  grace  was  a  staff  on  whidi  he  ever 
leaned  and  found  support.  Not  an  hour  of  sor- 
row did  he  ever  know  in  which  he  was  left  en- 
tirely to  himsdf ;  not  a  danger  was  he  ever 
called  to  ftuse  but  what  he  was  enabled  man- 
fully to  meet  and  pass  through  unharmed.  It 
was  painful  for  young  Joseph  to  be  torn  horn 
the  home  of  his  childhood  and  sold  in  slavery 
to  strangers;  yet  God  was  with  him,  and  that 
was  sufficient;  and  when  in  the  Egyptian  pal- 
ace he  was  frdsely  accused  of  crime  and  thrown 
into  prison,  the  snare  for  a  while  held  but 
harmed  him  not;  and  in  sJl  his  afflictions  he 
found  support  by  trusting  in  the  Lord.  Daniel 
folt  a  conseions  humiliation  in  knowing  that  he 
and  thousands  of  his  fellow-eountrymen  were 
cap1»ves  in  a  heathen  land;  and  there  were  days 
when  he  &sted  and  wept  in  sorrow  as  he 
thought  on  the  abomination  which  had  made 
desolate  their  inheritance;  but  in  those  days  of 
darkness  there  came  light  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  shone  on  the  events  of  future  ages, 
gave  him  an  assurance  that  all  would  be  well 
with  those  who  feared  and  loved  the  God  of 
Israel,  gave  him  peace  that  lifted  his  noble 
soul  above  the  fetten  of  captivity,  and  sus- 
tained the  captive  as  chief  and  president  of  the 
reahn. 

After  Paul  had  frilly  consecrated  himself  to 
Jesus  Christ  he  found  that  every-where  perse- 
cutions awaited  him,  dangera  thickened  around 
him,  foes  every-where  confronted  him;  still 
God  gave  him  comforts  in  all  his  trials,  so  that 
he  knew  his  afflictions  were  but  momentary, 
and  worked  for  his  future  good.  It  may  be 
the  same  with  us  all  to-day.  Trouble  will 
come,  in  some  shape,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
and  sets;  and  just  as  surely,  too,  as  we  obey 
and  trust  the  Almighty,  and  use  the  remedies 
which  he  has  prepared  to  neutralize  our  griefr. 
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his  omnipoteBt  hand  will  deliver  from  or  zxa- 
tain  us  in  the  aeyereat  trials  throogh  which  we 
•hftll  he  called  to  pass. 

Bat  the  right  remedy  must  be  used;  and 
what  the  Creator  has  ordained  in  one  case  is 
not  always  suitable  in  waother.  Many  a  wealthy, 
melancholy  dyspeptic  wonld  find  sure  relief 
fn>m  his  woes  by  taking  board  for  one  year 
with  some  poor  neighbor,  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping,  and  working  as  he  does.  Those  who 
really  suffer  from  the  inconveniences  of  poverty 
will  always  find  themselves  greatly  relieved  by 
"laying  up  treasures  in  heaven."  The  remedy 
is  in&llibla 

£very  unpardoned  soul  living  in  a  proba- 
tionary state  can  obtain  deliverance  from  guilt 
by  praying  for  it,  with  a  believing  heart,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  perfect 
salvation  of  the  soul  by  the  "blood  of  sprink- 
ling." Will  any  one  ask  for  a  plainer  or  an 
easior  way?  And  now  if  we  go  among  the 
sick  and  suffering  of  Qod's  dear  children,  and 
study  their  experience,  it  will  be  to  find  what 
precious  favors  he  bestows,  and  how  wonder- 
fuQy  he  adjusts  blessings  to  their  wants.  For 
bitteinesa  of  heart,  and  all  the  griefs  which  sin 
has  caused,  there  is  the  atonement,  always 
perfect,  always  near,  ever  ready  to  "cure  the 
fiin-sick  souL"  For  the  restlessness  of  those 
who  are  always  asking,  ''How  can  I  be  useful? 
how  can  I  do  good?"  there  is  a  field  large 
enough  for  all  to  work — the  wants  of  the  mul- 
titude in  every  direction,  the  naked  to  be 
clothed,  the  hungry  to  be  fed,  the  ignorant  to 
be  instructed,  the  sick  to  be  visited,  the  de- 
jected to  be  cheered,  a  world  of  humanity  lying 
in  sin  and  needing  to  be  brought  to  Qod,  and 
there  is  the  order  of  the  Master,  "  Go  work  to- 
day in  my  vineyard;"  and  for  those  who  feel 
too  much  alone  in  the  work,  there  is  the  prom- 
ise, "Lol  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  worid." 

For  such  as  have  no  earthly  home,  and  are 
obliged  frequently  to  shift  from  place  to  place, 
there  is  an  ancient  truth  which  has  been  care- 
fully preserved  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years;  namely,  "This  is  not  your  rest"  If 
worldly  possessions  do  take  fire  or  wings,  and 
bum  or  fly  away,  the  loss  is  made  gainful  by 
the  "riches  of  grace,"  and  the  sure  title  to  a 
heavenly  mansion  outweighs  the  wealth  of  a 
thousand  worlds! 

Such  are  some  of  the  comforts  divinely  or- 
dained to  meet  the  wants  of  the  suffering,  and 
they  are  what  they  need  above  all  else— de- 
liverance from  sin,  and  a  full  preparation  for 
an  eternity  of  joy;  and  with  these  they  can 
well  afford  to  do  or  suffer  the  will  of  Ood  during 


one  short  earthly  li^  Many  a  sad  one  is  made 
to  rejoice  when  God's  promises  *are  borne  home 
to  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  a  day 
passes  over  the  true  believer  without  something 
to  cheer;  no  night  throws  its  darkness  around 
his  sky  without  an  attendant  guardian,  whose 
delegated  power  can  throttle  a  pestilence  or 
spike  the  artillery  of  destruction;  and  as  quietly 
as  sleeps  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms,  so  he 
may  sleep  and  wake  again,  and  feel  and  know 
himself  secure.  He  may  labor,  and  find  it  to  be 
rest;  he  may  suffer,  and  learn  how  good  it  is  to 
be  afflicted;  he  may  sicken  and  die,  but  it  is 
only  to  live  again,  where  trouble  and  suffering 
will  not  be  known. 


CXSAVK 


BT    BBV.   r.    B.   OA98ABT. 


"  Change  if  written  on  the  tide, 
On  the  forest's  leafy  pride, 
On  the  streamlet  glancing  bright, 
On  the  jewel'd  crown  of  night, 
All  whereon  the  eye  can  rest, 
Show  it  legibly  impress'd." 

J.  H.  Clivch. 

A  WORLD  of  change  is  this!  Nothing  is 
stable,  nothing  permanent  here!  Nature 
is  always  changing — ^never  at  rest,  never  one 
thing  long.  Perpetual  motion  is  the  great  law 
of  the  universe.  A  ceaseless  activity  governs 
every-where  in  nature.  This  active  principle 
of  change  bringjs,  in  their  several  turns,  Spring, 
in  its  freshness  and  beauty;  Summer,  with 
its  golden  grain  and  ripened  harvests;  Autumn, 
with  its  falling  leaves  and  sighing  winds;  and 
Winter,  with  its  chilling  blasts  and  bleaching 
snows.'  All  in  the  natural  world  is  change! 
No  object,  however  beautiful,  but  that  fades; 
nothing,  however  strong  and  enduring,  but  that 
yields  to  the  corroding  touch  and  influence  of 
Time.    Byron  says,  with  evident  sadness: 

"  Ont  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before ! 
Ont  upon  Time  I  who  forever  will  leave 
Bnt  enongh  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  or  o'er  that  which  must  be  : 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see- 
Remnants  of  things  that  here  have  passed  away. 
Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  creatures  of  clay." 

So  in  the  world  of  mortals,  as  in  nature,  all 
is  change.  Here,  too,  life  is  ever  varying,  shift- 
ing ever!  In  a  perfectly-natural  life  we  have 
four  different  seasons  or  stages  of  being — ^in- 
fancy, youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.    Not  long 
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an  infant,  not  long  a  youth,  not  long  in  matu- 
rity, not  long  an  old  man — in  fine,  nothing 
long.  This  is  the  unchanging  law  of  man's 
ever-changing  life!  How  like  a  dream  is  ex- 
istence as  we  look  back  from  the  present  upon 
life's  varied  changee  and  devious  windings! 
How  little  does  it  seem  that  we  have  lived  at 
all,  so  rapid,  and  yet  so  silent,  have  been  the 
transitions  of  our  being  from  one  stage  to 
another!  Short,  indeed,  though  long  enough 
tken,  were  the  sunny,  gladsome  hours  of  child- 
hood! And  yet  how  covetable  now  would  be 
those  hours  were  it  possible  for  us  to  go  back 
to  childhood  and  live  them  over  again!  But, 
"*  alas!  the  innocence,  simplicity,  and  sunniness 
of  those  days,  which  now  seem  only  to  have 
been  a  pleasant  illusion,  are  gone — 

"  Gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were, 
A  school-boy's  tale — the  wonder  of  an  hour !" 

Impressively  do  we  realiie  the  changeful, 
decaying  character  of  all  things  earthly,  when 
we  call  up  the  scenes  and  associations  of  other 
days — ^the  bright  faces  and  genial  hearts  that 
cheered  and  gladdened  us  in  other  years  as  we 
journeyed  along  life's  sunny  and  shaded  path- 
ways. Where  are  they  now?  Some  of  them 
are  still  about  our  walks  in  life,  but  they  are 
changed  in  heart,  as  well  as  in  face  and  form. 
They  love  us  not,  perchance,  as  they  did  in  ifae 
days  of  yore.  Some — ^but  few  is  their  number- 
still  cling  to  us  in  sympathy  and  affection;  but, 
alas!  most  of  the  friends  of  our  other  days  are 
strangers  to  that  warmth  of  heart  and  glow  of 
soul  which  made  many  an  hour  bright  and  joy- 
ous in  the  past.  Such  is  life  in  its  liability  to 
mutation. 

"  Ah  me !  what  is  there  in  earth's  various  range 
Which  time  and  absence  may  not  sadly  change?" 

But  where  are  the  most  of  the  friends  of  our 
youth?  Alas!  where?  We  seek  them  in  vain 
in  the  world  of  men.  There  they  are  notl  Far 
away  from. the  busy  throng  and  active  pursuits 
in  which  they  onoe  took  part,  even  in  the 
silent,  voiceless  realm  of  death  they  sleep  ''the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking."  By  the  great 
law  of  change  and  decay  they  have  gone  before 
us  into  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  death;  and 
just  so  truly  as  they  fell  in  obedience  to  the 
operation  of  this  inexorable  law,  so  certainly 
shall  we!  At  the  appointed  time,  marked  down 
on  the  mysterious,  fateful  scroll  of  eternity, 'Owr 
change  ahaUcofnef  The  season  which  so  faith- 
fully types  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life — the  season 

"  Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods, 
And  meadows  brown  and  sear,'* 


is  on  its  last  ministry  of  monition  and  warning 
to  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
earth;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  reader,  its  fell- 
ing leaflets  and  moaning  sephyra  are  preaching 
to  us,  for  the  last  time,  about  >our  final  change. 
Erelong,  at  Airthest,  we  shall  keep  cmnpany 
with  our  friends  who  have  gone  to  the  grave — 
erelong  lie  as  low  and  sleep  as  quietly  as  they! 
When  the  predestined  hour  arrives  may  we  find 
in  the  grave  "a  subterranean  passage  to  the 
skies!" 

The  most  precious  thought  about  onr  future 
life — the  glorious  heaven  of  the  holy  and  the 
good — is  its  ehangelesmeas.  In  that  happy 
life — that  glorious  heaven — there  is,  thank 
Revelation,  no  decay,  no  change!  We  shall 
have  there  "an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away."  There  is  a 
sublime  comfort  in  the  refleotion  that,  beyond 
the  river,  our  condition  will  be  forever  beyond 
contingency  and  change.  The  perfection  of  our 
future  life—its  bliss  and  glory— shall  never  be 
marred  by  vicissitude;  for  there  every  thing  is 
enduring  and  eternal!  There  our  friends,  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  diall 
stay  in  our  presence  HTorever  I  All  good  will  be 
changelessly  present,  and  all  evil  efeemally  ab- 
sent!   Well  may  Dr.  Young  tmg: 

"A  perpetuity  of  bUis  is  bliss! 
Could  we,  so  rich  in  r^ore,  fear  an  end. 
That  ghastly  thought  would  drink  up  all  our  joy. 
And  quite  unparadise  the  realms  of  light." 

Changeless,  glorious  heaven  I  May  we,  amid 
all  the  changes  of  this  ever-varying  life,  ao  live 
that  we  may  at  last  share  thy  perennial  blessed- 
ness, and  wear  thy  unfading  crowns  forever! 


Webb  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should 
stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  a  source  of  happinees  and 
cheerfulness  to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield 
against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss, 
and  the  world  (h>wn  upon  me,  it  would  be  a 
taste  for  reading.  Qive  a  man  this  taste,  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail 
of  making  him  a  happy  man;  unless,  indeed, 
you  put  into  his  hand  a  most  perverse  selection 
of  books.  Yon  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with 
the  wisest,  the  wittiest,  the  tenderest,  the 
bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  who  have 
adorned  humanity.  You  make  him  a  denizen 
of  all  nations,  a  cotemporary  of  all  ages.  The 
world  has  been  created  for  him. — Sir  John  Her' 
icheL 
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Tbm  Ditivb  FBvm  ov  Faitk.— "  JTow  faith  it  the 
sHhttaskce  of  thing*  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thinge  not 
Men."     Kobrewe  zi,  1. 

The  early  Christians  were  in  danger  of  abandoning 
the  Gospel  under  the  inflaenoe  of  motives  supplied  by 
ridicule,  calumny,  and  persecution.  The  apostle,  as  he 
is  addressing  Hebrews,  adduces,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, bright  examples  of  firm  and  happy  adherence  to 
the  sablinM  principles  of  religion  amidst  bitter  trials. 
He  eoneentrates,  in  the  definition  of  our  text,  the  ar- 
gument whioh  he  erolres  in  historic  examples  and 
proofs  in  the  subsequent  verses.  He  here  speaks  of 
general  faith  in  God.  That  faith  has  assumed,  and 
may  still  assume,  diverse  forms.  The  radical  form  is 
faith  in  Christ — a  root,  which  ought  to  have  number- 
less and  wide-spreading  branches.  The  text  will  ena- 
ble us  to  see  that  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  type 
and  representative  of  all  sound  faith  in  God,  eeuld 
uphold  the  early  Christians  in  their  grand  moral  strug- 
gle, and  will  serre  as  a  sure  basis  upon  which  the  ad- 
herents of  the  good  and  holy  in  all  ages  may  rear 
structures  of  God-like  life  and  action.  The  safety  of 
this  basis  will  appear  from  the  four  ennobling  princi- 
ples indieated  in  the  two  parts  of  the  apostolic  defi- 
nition. 

I.  FaITB  18  "THB  SUBSTAHOB  OB  THIBOB  ROPBD 
FOB," 

1.  Ooepd  finikjnnnte  to  the  future  world.  The  lim- 
ttatioD  of  a  man's  plans  and  antieipations  to  things 
earthly  and  temporal  debases  hit  character;  and  that, 
among  other  ways,  in  the  following  most  important 
manner.  Tlie  present  liiis  exhibits,  at  least  to  the  hu- 
man eya,  an  absence  of  a  proportionate  combination 
of  virtue  and  happiness.  Hence  an  argument  might 
be  edueed  which  would  materially  damage  our  belief 
in  an  all-wise  and  all-good  Ruler,  and  so  strike  at  the 
roots  of  godliness — without  which  morality  is  essen- 
tially imperfect  This  inference  from  the  present  life 
can  be  rebutted  only  by  faith— iaiih  in  things  hoped 
for — in  a  future  judgment,  when  every  man  shall  be 
rewarded  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body; 
and  in  a  perfect  and  an  eternal  harmony  of  holiness 
and  felicity.  Kow,  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  furnishes 
that  support  from  the  future  which  virtuous  emotion 
needs  in  its  present  activity. 

2.  Faith  it*' the  wbetanee,"  etc.;  that  is,  it  givee  real- 
ity to  thinge  future.  The  soul  of  man  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  fulfillment  of  duty,  must 
be  nourished  by  reality — facts,  truths.  If  fed  merely 
by  fiction  and  falsehood,  its  strength  withers  away. 
Gospel  faith,  when  it  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  human 
heart,  nourishes  it  by  those  future  things  of  a  holy 


and  happy  heaven,  which  it  brings  before  it  with  all 
the  vividness  and  trustworthiness  of  present  realities. 
Before  these  future  things,  thus  clothed  with  reality, 
the  sinful  or  merely  inferior  things  of  earth  are  stripped 
of  their  undue  attractiveness.  The  scenes  of  time 
are  overspread  with  the  light  of  eternity.  The  future 
inspires  the  human  heart  with  energy  and  its  struggles 
against  evil.  Holy,  joyful  anticipations  foster  love  to 
the  divine,  and  insure  a  triumph  over  temptation,  and 
even  death.  To  the  soul's  capacity  of  looking  forward 
to  the  future,  and  to  its  craving  for  the  real,  Gospel 
futh  supplies  divine  food. 
II.  Faith   is  "thb  bvidebcb  op  thibgs  hot 

6EBB." 

1.  Ouspet  faith  dealt  tnth  things  unseen.  The  attempt 
to  limit  human  knowledge  and  action  to  things  seen  is 
not  only  unphilosophio  and  futile,  but  also  ruinous  to 
moral  and  spiritual  health  and  progress.  The  tenden- 
cies of  materialism  in  regard  to  science,  ethics,  poli- 
tics, religion,  are  well  known.  Now,  a  supreme  antag- 
onism to  these  tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  Gospel 
futh.  Perversions  of  Biblical  instruction  may  often 
draw  human  attention  exclusively  to  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  facts  and  iastitutions  of  the  Gospel;  but 
true  faith  apprehends  the  unseen,  spiritual  realities 
which  underlie  that  material  surface,  and  calls  forth 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  soul  to  grasp  what  is  di- 
vinely great  in  the  three  realms  of  nature,  providence, 
and  grace. 

2.  Faith  is" the  evidence,"  etc.,  or  a  convincing  argu- 
ment  i^^rxpe^n  reference  to  things  unseen.  The  hu- 
man soul,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  needs 
conviction,  as  the  subjective  correlate  to  objective  real- 
ity. Vigor  of  moral  action  can  only  issue  from  firm- 
nessoof  intellect  and  heart.  Now,  Gospel  faith  invig- 
orates the  soul  with  convictions  which  rest  upon  divine 
declarations,  attested  by  external  and  internal  evidences. 
And,  moreover,  in  the  regeneration  of  character,  which 
springs  from  faith,  its  possessor  has  an  argument  for 
the  truth  of  evangelical  announcements  about  things 
unseen.  He  is  convinced  that  faith  is  the  very  heart 
of  his  moral  lils,  and  he  instinctively  clings  to  it  with 
a  tenacity  which  mere  reasoning  can  not  conquer. 

To  the  human  soul's  capacity  of  apprehending  things 
unseen,  and  to  its  desire  for  well-grounded  conviction, 
Gospel  faith,  we  would  again  say,  supplies  divine  food. 

Whebeforb  Doth  a  Livibo  Hab  CoMPiiAiB? — 
"  Wherefore  doth  a  Uwng  vuin  comf>2at»,  a  wum  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins  f"    Lam.  tit,  39. 

The  Puke  of  Conde,  when  in  poverty  and  retirement^ 
was  one  day  observed  and  pitied  by  a  lord  of  Ittdj, 
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who.  out  of  tendernesfl,  wished  him  to  take  better  care 
of  himself.  The  good  Duke  answered,  "  Sir.  be  not 
troubled,  and  think  not  that  I  am  ill  provided  of  con- 
veniences; for  I  send  a  messenger  before  me,  who 
makes  ready  my  lodgings,  and  takes  care  that  I  be 
royally  entertained."  The  noble  lord  asked  him  who 
was  his  messenger.  He  replied.  "The  knowledge  of 
myself,  and  the  thoughts  of  what  I  deserve  for  my 
sins,  which  is  eternal  torments;  and  when,  with  this 
knowledge.  I  arrive  at  my  lodging,  how  unprovided 
soever  I  find  it.  methinks  it  is  better  than  I  deserve; 
and  as  the  sense  of  sin,  which  merits  hell,  sweetens 
present  difficulties,  so  do  the  hopes  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom." 

Robert  Hall's  Euloot  05  Bev.  Mb.  Robihsoh.— 
*'/n  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not 
my  people,  there  it  *haU  be  aaid  unto  them.  Ye  ar4  the 
Mont  of  the  living  Ood."    Hotea  t.  10. 

The  late  Robert  Hall,  of  Bristol,  when  describing 
the  character  of  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leicester,  says :  "  It 
was  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  he  found  the  city  of 
Rome  built  of  brick,  and  that  he  left  it  built  with 
marble.  Mr.  Robinson  might  say,  without  arrogance, 
that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  effecting  a  Car  more 
beneficial  and  momentous  change.  He  came  to  this 
place  while  it  was  sunk  in  vice  and  ir religion ;  he  left 
it  eminently  distinguished  by  sobriety  of  manners,  and 
the  practice  of  warm,  serious,  and  enlightened  piety. 
He  did  not  add  aqueducts  and  palaces,  nor  increase 
the  splendor  of  its  public  edifices;  but  he  embellished 
it  with  undecaying  ornaments.  He  renovated  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants,  and  turned  a  large  portion  of 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God.  He  embellished  it  with  living  stones, 
and  replenished  it  with  numerous  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  enlarged  its  intercourse  with  heaven,  and 
trained  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  en- 
joyment of  celestial  bliss." 

IkSIOHT  into  THB  MaBBOW  of  THB  GOfl?BL.— "/ 
wU  tay  to  thorn  which  \§ere  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my 
people;  and  they  »haU  $ay,  Thou  art  my  Ood."  SomoL 
U.23. 

On  one  oeeasion,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  was  ex- 
horting his  students  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere 
speculative  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  Scripture, 
in  the  systems,  or  with  treasuring  them  up  in  the 
memories,  but  to  be  concerned  to  have  them  engravtB 
OB  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  he  took  occaaioo 
to  mention  something  of  his  own  ezperienoe,  of  which 
be  was  usually  very  sparing.  "  I  recollect,"  said  he, 
"  that  when  sitting  on  the  brae  of  Abemethy,  bearing 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Perth,  I  got  more  insight  into  that 
marrow  of  the  Gospel, '  thy  Ood  and  my  God,'  thaa  I 
ever  got  before  or  sinoe;  alaal  that  it  wm  wo  long 
ago. 

A  DiTTDBD  Hbabt.— "TA«t>  heart  U  divided;  now 
ihaU  they  be  found  faulty."    Houa  x,  2. 

Numbers  of  the  Greenlanders,  who  for  a  time  ad- 
hered to  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  promised  well, 
drew  back  and  walked  no  more  with  them ;  while  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  wavering,  seduced  by 
the  concourse  of  their  heathen  countrymen,  again 
joined  tbe  multitude.  One  being  asked  why  he  could 
Bot  itay.  answered,  "  I  hare  bought  a  good  deal  of 


powder  and  shot,  whieh  I  most  first  spend  in  the  south, 
in  shooting  reindeer ;"  another,  "  I  most  first  have  my 
fill  of  bear's  flesh;"  and  a  third,  "  I  most  have  a  good 
boat  and  then  I  will  believe." 

ThbAWIBD  a  way  a  Fatxbb'1  £0TATX.--"/fra«l 
kaih  forgotten  his  Maker."    Ho%ea  vtit,  14. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown  offered  the  following  ad- 
vice to  one  of  his  hearers,  whose  father  was  an  emi- 
nent Christian :  "  Well, ,  mind  these  words,  '  Thon 

art  my  God,  I  will  prepare  thee  a  habitation ;  my  fa- 
thar'i  Ood,  and  I  will  exalt  thee.'  We  should  reckon 
him  a  madman  who  would  throw  away  a  father's  estate; 
bat  be  it  moeh  more  Sooliih  who  throws  away  a  father's 
God." 

IMP088XBTLITT  OF  Dbscbibxvo  God.— "77U  Hwmder 
of  hM  pouter  who  can  wnderttandt**    Job  xxvi,  14. 

"  Were  I  fully  able  to  describe  God."  says  Epictetus. 
"  1  should  be  God  myself,  or  God  must  cease  to  be 
what  he  is." 

GoTTHOLD  AVO  TIB  Eoxo.— One  fine  awrning  as 
Gotthold  was  singing  a  hymn  in  the  open  air,  he  heard 
his  voioe  reverberating  from  sobm  neighboring  roeka. 
It  seemed  aa  if  a  charming  eeho  meant  to  swell  the 
sacred  strain,  and  help  him  to  raise  it  aloft  to  God. 
Wholly  forgetting  that  devotion  of  the  heart,  which  is 
the  sool  and  life  of  prayer  and  psalmody,  be  took 
great  delight  in  the  pleasing  reduplication  of  his  voice. 
It  oconrred  to  him  erelong,  however,  that  the  Divine 
pnrpoee  of  the  echo  could  never  be  to  hinder  him  from. 
paying  his  debt  of  praise,  but  rather  to  afford  him  an 
oocasion  of  proseouting  pioos  thoughts;  and  bt  ex- 
elaimed:  Here,  0  my  God,  I  have  a  type  of  thy  good- 
ness, for  that  refichoea  my  beUeving  prayer,  as  I  sensi- 
bly feel  in  my  heart  When  I  cry.  My  God!  tbon  an- 
swerest,  thy  God.  The  eeho  also  reminds  bm»  that  at 
no  time  and  in  no  place — not  even  in  a  pathless  dee- 
ert  <im  I  alone,  bnt  have  always  thee  for  my  witness, 
and  thee  for  my  companion.  Thou  understandest  my 
thonghti  afar  off.  Thou  compasssst  mj  paAk  «nd  my 
lying  down,  aad  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways,  iax 
there  is  not  a  word  in  my  saoath,  bnt  lo  I  Lord,  thon 
knoweet  it  altogether.  (Psalm  exxxix,  2*4.)  Enable 
ma,  tberefore,  eontinoally  te  walk  before  thee-^that  is 
in  thy  sight,  never  forgetting  thy  Divine  omnipreeenee 
and  omnianenee — and  be  perieci  (Genesis  xvii,  L) 
Thereupon  Gotthold  eontini^  his  morning  hymn  more 
devoutly  than  before. 

ElCKIKO  AOAIHST  THB  PBICKS.— "/^  M  hard  fOT 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."    Acts  ix,  5. 

The  beam  and  yoke  of  the  plow  are  so  short  that  the 
driver,  standing  behind  the  oxen,  is  able  to  reach  then 
with  his  long  goad.  Hence,  as  he  stands  there  and 
applies  his  goad  from  that  position,  for  the  purpoee  of 
directing  his  team,  a  refractory  animal  would  naturally 
kick  against  the  sharp  iron  when  pierced  with  it.  Out 
of  this  fact  arose  the  proverb  so  aptly  quoted  in  the 
narrative  of  Paul's  conversion :  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  per* 
secutest  thou  me?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against 
the  goads ;"  that  is,  his  opposition  to  the  cause  and  will 
of  Christ  must  be  unavailing;  his  continuance  of  it 
would  serve  only  to  bring  injury  and  ruin  on  himself. 
The  same  proverb  was  current  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
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F1B8T  Application  of  Steak  Power.— "  What 
man  was  he  who  first  applied  steam-power  to  the  pro- 
poision  of  land  carriages;  and  where  was  the  first 
railroad  hnilt?" 

Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Vivian  made  the  first  prac- 
tical application  of  steam  for  the  propalsion  of  rail 
carriages,  in  1804,  on  a  road  at  Merthyr,  Tjdvil,  South 
Wales. 

The  first  irwn  railroad  was  made  at  Whitehaven, 
England,  in  1738.  There  were  short  roads  called  tram- 
wajs  in  and  ahout  Newcastle  as  early  as  1676,  bat 
they  were  made  of  wood,  and  were  used  for  transport- 
ing coals  froita  the  pits  to  the  place  of  shipping.  "  The 
first  extensive  and  complete  iron  road,  with  steam 
power,  was  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
commenced  October,  1826,  and  opened  September  15, 
1830.  <  H, 

MoTiTB  Power  tor  Ships.— In  the  Qentleman's 
Magazine  for  1742,  there  is  the  following  paragraph — 
p.  105.  On  the  2d  of  February  "  an  experiment  for 
moving  ships  in  a  calm  was  performed  at  Deptford,  by 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  met  with 
approbation." 

Is  it  now  known  what  was  the  nature  of  this  exper- 
iment? It  is  jost  possible  that  it  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  steam-engine,  which  had  been  suggested 
by  Jonathan  Halls  a  few  years  before  as  applicable  for 
the  purpose  of  towing  ships. 

Sabbath  ahd  Sunday. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Notes  and  Queries  says,  the  only  words  in  English  for 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  before  the  existence  of  Puri- 
tanism, were  Sunday  and  Lord's-day.  The  former  ex- 
pression was  used  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  with  all 
Teutonic  nations.  The  latter  was  adopted  from  the 
Christian  form  of  Southern  Europe.  Saturday,  in  Ital- 
ian, still  retains  the  name  of  Sabbato.  The  word  for 
Sunday,  in  Russian,  means  resurrection,  "identifying 
the  day,  as  the  Southern  nations  do,  though  more  sig- 
nificantly, with  the  great  triumph  of  Christian  faith." 

Peaoocxs  Destructive  to  Adders.— I  have  been 
assured  Uiat  large  flocks  of  peacocks  are  kept  in  West- 
moreland for  the  purpose  of  destroying  adders,  which 
are  numerous  tiiere.  My  informant,  I  am  quite  sure, 
believed  what  he  stated  to  be  the  truth,  but  I  have 
some  doubts  on  the  subject.  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  further  information  on  the  subject? 

Hbery  T.  Bilet. 

[The  peafowl  is  the  natural  enemy  not  only  of  the 
adder,  but  of  every  kind  of  snake  found  in  our  island. 
A  friend  assures  us,  that  some  years  ago  he  witnessed 
the  following  curious  scene  in  Gloucestershire.  His  at- 
tention was  attracted  one  morning  by  the  loud  call  of  a 
peacock,  which  was  followed  by  the  immediate  flight  of 
its  congeners  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  Upon 
arriving  there  himself  the  birds  were  encircling  an 
adder,  and  each  striking  it  on  the  head  in  turns.  The 
reptile  was  coiled  up,  and  apparently  had  just  died. 


The  blows  had  all  been  given  doee  io  the  little  orifice 
in  the  neck — the  ear  ? — which  was  very  much  lacera- 
ted.}—Jlb^.  iVeeet  d  Queriet. 

The  Stereobcope. — Who  invented  the  stereoscope  ? 
is  a  question  that  has  often  been  asked  without  elicit- 
ing a  reply.  According  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  it  has 
been  solved  in  favor  of  Mr.  Elliott,  a  teacher  of  math- 
ematics in  Edinburgh,  who  constructed  the  first  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  in  1839. 

Thivob  Stbaholbd  aed  Blood.-— In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles-^xv,  29 — Christians  are  ordered  to  abstain 
from  the  above  as  articles  of  food.  Accordingly  such 
abstinence  waa  practiced  during  the  first  three  centuries 
at  least.  We  may  giather  as  much  from  Minucius  Fe- 
lix—OctovtiM,  ch.  30.  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  fieforma- 
tiott  the  precept  had  come  to  be  so  entirely  disregarded 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession — Append.  7*-oonsiders 
it  to  be  obsolete.  Can  any  correspondent  of  "Hotes 
and  Queries  "  inform  me  during  what  century,  between 
Min.  Felix  and  the  Reformation,  this  departure  from 
primitive  precept  and  practice  began  ?  M.  A. 

"  Not  Lobt,  but  Gtove  BBF0RB."<-Where  does  the 
line  ooour— 

••  Hot  lost,  but  gone  belbrer 

It  is  a  most  familiar  quotation,  yet  nobody  that  I  have 
asked,  Lord  Brougham  among  others,  can  give  me  the 
of  the  author.  MiviMUS. 


[The  following  is  the  beautiful  poem  inquired  for : 

"KoT  Lost,  but  Gohb  Before."— 1  Thessalonians 
iv,  14.     (Anon.) 

"  Say,  why  staoald  friendship  grieve  for  those 
Who  lafe  arrive  on  Canaan*!  diore? 
BelcaMd  Arom  all  tboir  hnrtAU  foes, 
They  are  not  lost— hut  gone  befoie. 

Bow  many  painftil  dayi  on  earth 
Their  fhinting  spirits  namber'd  o*er  I 

Now  thc^  ei^oy  a  heav'nly  birth, 
They  are  not  lost— bat  gone  before. 

Dear  Is  the  spot  where  Chrlitiane  sleep. 
And  sweet  the  strain  which  angels  pour ; 

0,  why  ihonld  we  in  angniih  weep? 
They  are  not  lost— but  gone  before. 

Seenre  from  eveiy  mortal  care, 

By  sin  and  sorrow  vexed  no  more, 
Eternal  happinees  they  share, 

Who  are  not  lost— but  gone  before. 

To  Uon's  peaoefkil  courts  above. 

In  Csith  triumphant  may  we  soar, 
Xmbraclng  in  the  anus  of  love 

The  friends  not  lost— but  gone  before. 

On  JordaB*B  bank  whene>r  we  come. 

And  hear  the  swelling  waters  roar, 
Jesus,  convey  us  safely  hosse. 

To  friends  not  lost— but  gone  before." 

I  find  these  lines  in  R.  A.  Smith's  Edinburgh  Ear* 
mony,  1829,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  anonymous. 
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The  author  probably  did  not  originate  the  ezpreeaion, 
bot  adopted  it «  a  hutrden  to  a  few  charming  stantas.] — 
Eng.  Note»  d  Queriei. 

Hbalivo  bt  thb  ToucH.^It  is  well  known  that  it 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  some  of  the  British  sov- 
ereigns possessed  the  power  of  healing  by  the  touch. 
In  a  Prayer-Book  of  Uie  Church  of  England,  printed 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  I  find  a  serTioe  entitled, 
"  At  the  Healing,"  in  which  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs: 

"  Then  shall  the  infirm  persons,  one  by  one,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  upofa  their  knees,  and  as  every  one 
is  presented,  and  while  the  Queen  is  laying  her  hands 
upon  them,  and  putting  the  gold  about  their  necks,  the 
chaplain  that  ofiiciates,  turning  himself  to  her  Majesty, 
shall  say  the  words  following : 

"  God  giTe  a  blessing  to  this  work ;  and  grant  that 
these  sick  persons,  on  whom  the  Queen  lays  her  hands, 
may  recover,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

These  notes  suggest  the  following  queries,  which  some 
of  your  correspondents  may  perhaps  have  the  goodness 
to  answer : 

1.  Who  was  the  first  British  sovereign  who  attempted 
to  heal  by  the  touch? 

2.  When  was  the  ceremony  disused?  T.  R.  A. 

[The  practice  of  touching  for  the  evil  appears  to  be 
one  of  English  growth,  commencing  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  It  wss  to  the  hereditary  right  of  the  royal 
line  that  the  English  people  formerly  ascribed  the  su- 
pernatural virtue  of  their  kings  in  curing  the  scirrhous 
tumor  called  the  king*$  evil.  The  ceremony  was  more 
or  less  continued  to  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  who 
used  to  touch  for  the  evil.  It  was  not  practiced  by 
the  Georges  nor  by  William  III.  Macaulay  says  of 
the  latter  that  "  he  had  too  much  sense  to  be  duped, 
and  too  much  honesty  to  bear  a  part  in  what  he  knew 
to  be  an  imposture."  "  It  is  a  silly  superstition,"  he 
said  when  once  his  palace  was  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
sick  people.  "Give  the  poor  creatures  some  money 
and  send  them  away."] 

SoLOKOv'8  JuDOKBST. — Some  time  since  one  of  your 
correspondents  desired  to  know  a  parsllal  to  Bolomon's 
Judgment.  One  occurs  in  OeHa  Samamarum,  Three 
youths  to  decide  a  question  are  desired  by  their  referee, 
the  King  of  Jerusalem,  to  shoot  at  their  father's  dead 
body.  One  only  refuses;  and  to  him,  as  the  rightful 
heir,  the  legacy  is  awarded. 

In  Harl.  MS.  4523,  is  a  similar  story  told  as  occur- 
ring in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu :  one  woman's  child  was 
carried  away  by  an  alligator;  she  and  another  mother 
claim  a  child ;  they  are  desired  to  pull  for  it ;  the  in- 
fant cries,  and  one  instantly  quits  her  hold,  and  the 
judge  awards  the  child  to  her. 

The  former  incident  was  frequently  quoted  in  the 
pulpit.  The  Emperor  Claudius — StuUmku  in  Gaud.,  c. 
zv — when  a  woman  refused  to  acknowledge  her  son, 
ordered  them  to  be  married.  The  mother  confessed  her 
child  at  once.  Probably  this  is  the  incident  for  which 
the  inquiry  was  made. — Eng.  Notet  dc  Querieg. 

Avglo-Saxov  Wbodivos. — Not  till  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  did  women  obtain  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing or  refusing  their  husbands.  Often  they  were  be- 
trothed, as  children,  the  bridegroom's  ple4ge  of  mar- 


riage being  accompanied  by  a  "security,"  or  "wed," 
whence  comes  the  word.  Part  of  the  wed  always  con- 
sisted of  a  ring,  placed  upon  the  maiden's  right  hand, 
and  there  religiously  kept  till  transferred  to  the  other 
hand  at  the  later  nuptials.  Then,  abo,  were  repeated 
the  marriage  vows  and  other  ceremonies,  out  of  which 
those  now  prevailing  have  grown.  The  bride  was  taken 
"  for  fairer,  for  fouler,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,"  and  promised  to  be  "buxom  and  bonny" 
to  her  future  husband.  At  the  final  ceremony  the 
bridegroom  puts  the  ring  on  each  of  the  bride's  left- 
hand  fingers  in  turn,  saying  at  the  first,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,"  at  the  second,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Son,"  at  the  third,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  at  the  fourth,  "  Amen."  Then  also  the  father  gave 
his  new  son  one  of  his  daughter's  shoes,  in  token  of 
Uie  transfer  of  authority  which  he  eflected,  and  the 
bride  was  made  to  feel  the  change  by  a  tap  or  blow  on 
the  head  given  by  the  shoe.  The  husband,  on  his  part, 
took  an  oath  to  use  his  wife  well.  If  he  failed  to  do 
so  she  might  leave  him ;  but  by  the  law  he  was  sllowed 
considerable  license.  He  was  bound  in  honor  "  to  be- 
stow on  his  wife  and  his  apprentices  moderate  eastiga- 
tion."  We  have  nothing  to  show  the  exact  amount  of 
cistigatioB  held  moderate  by  the  Angb^axons;  but 
one  old  Welsh  law  decides  that  three  blows  with  a 
broom-stick  on  "  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head  " 
is  a  lair  allowance,  and  another  provides  that  the  stick 
be  no  longer  than  the  husband's  arm,  nor  thicker  than 
his  little  finger.  Prior  to  the  seventh  century  a  wife 
might  at  any  time  be  repudiated  on  proof  of  her  being 
either  barren,  deformed,  silly,  passionate,  luxurious, 
rude,  habitually  drunk,  gluttonous,  very  garrulous, 
quarrelsome,  or  abusive. — Thrubb't  Anglo-Saxim  Mouu. 

Picture  of  Losdoit. — The  following  description  will 
find  its  counterpart  elsewhere  than  in  London : 


Strteto  cimum*d  fell  In  er'ry  waatker  \ 
PiisoBS,  palacM,  contignous ; 
Binnen  lad  and  ■alnta  religioos ; 
Oaudjr  thingi  enough  to  tempt  ye; 
Ontaldei  showy,  tnsldes  empty; 
BauMM,  besets,  merhantni,  arts, 
Ooedhes,  wheelbanowe,  and  oacts; 
Warrants,  bailUb,  bUli  unpaid; 
Lord*  of  laandreeees  afraid ; 
Boguea  that  nightly  prowl  and  ahoot  man ; 
Hangmen,  aldermen,  and  Ibotmen ; 
Lawyen,  poeta,  prieata,  physiclana, 
VobUsa,  almple,  all  oonditlone ; 
Worth  beneath  a  thread-bare  eovar, 
YUlalny  bedaubed  aU  over ; 
Women,  black,  ^flitr,  red  and  gray, 
Women  that  can  play  and  pay ; 
Handaome,  ugly,  witty,  atiU, 
Some  that  will  not,  aome  that  will ; 
Many  a  beau  without  a  riiilllng, 
Many  a  widow  not  uBwilUng, 
Many  a  bargain,  if  you  atrike  it— 
This  is  London,  If  you  like  it." 

Tbxpoiia  MUTA5TUK,  BTC.— This  hackneyed  news- 
paper quotation  is  not  found  in  tiny  classic  or  Latin 
author.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  "  OsMta  wm- 
tantuT,"  etc.,  and  this  is  found  in  Borbonius,  a  German 
writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

QuERT. — Is  it  proper  to  call  petroleum,  or  the  sub- 
stance produced  by  distilling  coal,  an  oilf 
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SUHKY  ANNIB. 

•T  HEt.  M.  M*00«AVOKT. 

Tis.  she  was  the  ranbeftm  in  the  house,  thftt  gentle, 
loTing  sister.  Its  sweet  light  rested  in  her  violet  eyes 
like  the  clear,  soft  ray  in  the  opal;  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  made  sunshine  in  the  listener's  bosom. 
Her  bright  smiles  chased  away  all  ill-nature,  and  her 
sweet  words  were  "  good  for  the  heart-ache."  Little 
children  "  forgot  what  they  were  crying  about,"  as  they 
listened  to  tome  pretty  story  or  little  song  she  would 
sing  for  them,  and  no  one  thought  of  running  to 
mother  and  troubling  her  with  little  wants  when  sister 
Annie  was  about  All  the  household,  from  father  down 
to  "  Tommy  Toots,"  had  the  fashion  of  saying.  "  Run 
to  Annie,"  when  any  thing  was  wanting.  And  Annie 
seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  she  was  smoothing  up 
some  trouble-lined  brow  and  making  it  smile  again. 

Little  Fanny  came  home  from  school  one  day  with  a 
very  sad  pout  on  her  dierry  lips  and  a  naugh^  frown 
on  her  pretty  brow. 

"  Lewis  Lee  is  the  hatefnlest  boy  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,"  she  said  with  great  energy.  "  He  plays  like  a 
rough  bear.  He  pushed  me  down  in  the  snow,  and 
rubbed  my  eheeks  with  a  snow-ball.  I  dropped  all 
my  books,  and,  do  n't  you  believe,  Annie,  he  made«)e 
lose  one  of  my  pretty  red  mittens  you  crocheted  for 
me,"  and  the  little  girl  unrolled  a  fat.  dimpled  hand 
from  the  end  of  her  soft,  crimson  "  comforter,"  where 
it  had  been  snugged  away  as  warm  as  a  mouse  since 
the  mitten  catastrophe. 

Annie  gave  a  little  side  glance  up  from  her  work  as 
she  said  with  a  smile, 

***  Lost  your  mlttea. 
Ton  DAo^ty  kiUeal 
Now  yon  sha*  n*t  have  any  pie.* 

Can  you  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story,  dear  ?" 

The  pout  came  out  of  Fanny's  lips  a  little,  and  after 
a  while  she  really  smiled  as  she  went  on  with  the  af- 
fseting  narrative  of  "  the  lost  mittens,"  being  in  no 
wise  moved  by  the  serious  catastrophe  of  the  chastised 
kits,  crying  so  mudi  that  they  made  the  ground  quite 
damp  with  their  tears.  When  she  came  to  the  point 
where  each  took  her  little  pail  and  brought  some  wa- 
ter, and  borrowed  a  piece  of  soap  from  the  cook  to 
wash  up  their  "sticky  lot"  of  mittens,  she  laughed 
aloud  quite  merrily. 

"  The  kittens  had  better  have  taken  off  their  mittens 
before  they  ate  their  apple  pie,"  she  said,  and  in  her 
interest  over  them  she  quite  forgot  the  big  bear  Lewis 
Lee,  and  her  vexation  about  him  was  all  gone. 

*'  There  is  grandpa  Jones  coming  up  the  walk,  Fanny. 
Run  out  and  meet  him,  and  help  him  up  the  steps, 
dear.     He  loves  the  bright  faces  of  the  little  children." 

Sunny  Annie  was  not  content  in  showing  kindness 
to  others  herself,  but  she  also  tried  to  teach  the  same 
lesson  to  every  little  child  within  the  range  of  her  in- 
fluence.   The  old  gentleman's  face  lighted  up  with  a 


pleased  smile  as  the  little  girl  tripped  down  the  broad 
stone  steps  to  meet  him,  and  with  her  plump  hand  in 
his  left  and  his  trusty  staff  in  his  right,  he  managed  to 
walk  very  securely  over  the  slippery  snow-path.  He 
was  nobody^s  grandpa  in  particular,  but  grandpa  in 
general  to  all  the  children  of  the  village.  He  was 
quite  a  lone  old  man,  with  not  a  chick  or  child  of  his 
own  to  care  for  or  to  care  for  him.  The  stirring 
maiden  of  fifty-five  who  kept  his  house  was  a  half- 
sister,  and  a  very  thrifty,  tidy  sort  of  housekeeper  she 
was,  though  "  'masin'  uncertain  with  regard  to  temper," 
the  old  gentleman  used  to  say.  A  large  share  of  his 
happiness  was  found  outside  of  his  own  dwelling  and 
in  the  society  of  the  dear  children,  who  always  greeted 
his  good-humored  face  with  many  demonstrations  of 
pleasure. 

If  grandpa  Jones  had  not  cultivated  a  happy  pleas- 
ant disposition  in  his  early  years,  his  old  age  would 
have  been  most  lonely  and  wretched.  Remember, 
children,  every  time  you  indulge  in  a  fit  of  passii>n  you 
plant  a  thorn  in  the  pillow  you  must  rest  your  head 
upon  in  later  times. 

"  Come  right  up  to  the  fire,  grandpa,"  said  smiling 
Annie.  "  Here  is  your  favorite,  straight-backed  rock- 
ing-chair; I  am  not  sure  any  one  has  sat  in  it  since 
you  were  here  last." 

"No,  I  'spect  not,  you  young  folks  have  curious, 
new-fangled  notions  about  what  is  and  what  is  n't 
comfortable.  Now,  for  my  part  I  think  them  shiny 
black  chairs  and  sofas  the  most  oneasy  things  I  ever 
sat  on.  'Pears  as  if  you  flid  right  out  of  'em.  Why, 
these  splint  chairs  used  to  be  considered  plenty  good 
enough  for  'bettermost'  ones,  but  now  you  can  hardly 
find  one  in  a  kitchen.  I  am  proper  glad  your  mother 
has  saved  this  one  from  going  to  rack  and  ruin.  It 
does  me  a  sight  of  good  just  to  see  it." 

"  It  will  last  a  long  time  yet,  and  you  shall  be  sure 
of  it.  grandpa  Jones,  whenever  you  come  to  see  us." 

Then  followed  kind  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  old 
man's  health  and  comfort  generally. 

'*  I  've  been  pretty  middling  smart  for  me  this  Win- 
ter, and  so  has  Priscilly,  though  she  is  'masin'  uncer- 
tain by  times.  Ton  can 't  calculate  at  all  upon  her. 
She  had  one  of  her  '  tantrums '  this  morning  for  some 
reason.  Expect  her  temper  was  a  little  bit  touched  by 
the  frosty  weather,"  he  said  with  a  funny  twinkle  of 
his  mild,  gray  eye.  "  No  soft  toast  and  hot  coffee  this 
morning,  you  may  be  sure.  Nothing  but  fried  ham 
and  stale  bread,  which  were  trying  enough  for  my  poor 
teeth.  But  she  always  comes  around  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  so.  Then  may  be  we  '11  have  smooth  sailing 
for  a  day  or  two,"  he  remarked  with  quite  a  philosoph- 
ical air.  *'  And  then  again  we  may  n't — no  tellin'," 
and  a  somewhat  rueful  expression  settled  over  his 
wrinkled*  face. 

••  Well,  we  will  try  never  to  borrow  trouble,"  said 
Annie  cheerfully.  "  You  will  stay  for  dinner  with  us.  • 
I  know  there  will  be  oysters  to-day,  and  you  are  al- 
ways fond  of  them.    Now,  grandpa,  if  you  will  just  be 
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kind  enough  to  jog  th«  cradle  if  the  baby  wakes  I  will 
run  into  the  kitchen  and  lee  how  the  dinner  ii  pro- 
gressing." 

The  old  man  accepted  the  commission  with  a  pleased 
smile.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  feel  that  he  conid 
be  usefnl  any  where. 

The  cook  had  got  the  OTen  too  hot  and  burned  a  pie 
as  black  as  a  coal,  which  put  her  into  a  very  bad  hu- 
mor. Erery  thing  was  likely  to  go  wrong  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  But  Sunny  Annie's  words  were  like  oil  on 
the  waters,  and  khe  was  soon  ready  to  try«gain.  The 
OTen  was  cooled  down  a  little  and  only  large  wood  put 
into  the  stove,  and  the  kitchen  machinery  was  once 
more  moTing  on  as  smoothly  as  need  be.  How  a  few 
impatient,  angry  words  would  have  urged  on  the  flame 
of  ill-temper  to  a  fierce  red  glow,  and  how  miserable 
the  rest  of  the  day  might  have  been  made  by  it !  It  is 
a  great  lesson  learned  when  we  can  be  able  always  to 
give  that  "  soft  answer  "  which  "  turneth  away  wrath," 

*'  Annie,"  said  mother  coming  into  the  room,  "  Mrs. 
Snow's  baby  is  very  sick  with  croup,  and  the  poor 
mother  does  not  know  what  to  do  for  it.  She  has  sent 
for  me,  but  I  hardly  dare  venture  out  with  this  bad 
cold.  Do  n't  you  think  you  could  go,  dear?  You 
know  exactly  what  to  de— just  as  we  managed  Tommy 
last  Winter.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  you 
know." 

"I  will  go  immediately,  mother,"  said  Annie,  step- 
ping to  the  closet  and  taking  down  her  heavy  school 
cloak  and  soft,  crimson  hood.  In  ten  minutes'  time  she 
had  reached  the  poor  little  home  of  the  suffering  babe, 
and  setting  down  the  basket  of  needful  articles  her 
mother  had  hastily  patked  up.  she  went  softly  to  the 
cradle  side.  The  poor  mother  bent  over  her  suffering 
child  in  anguish,  talking  to  it  constantly  in  those  endear- 
ing words  which  only  mothers'  hearts  can  comprehend. 

Annie's  face  wore  a  cheerful  look  and  a  composed 
expression,  which  at  once  inspired  confidence.  "I 
think  we  can  help  her,  Mrs.  Snow,  very  soon  if  you 
will  please  bring  me  a  basin  of  water." 

With  alacrity  did  the  mother  hasten  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, while  Annie  examined  the  stores  she  had  brought. 
Then  she  lifted  the  babe  from  its  little  bed  and  bared 
the  snowy,  panting  breast  and  throat.  A  soft  towel 
was  wrung  out  of  the  water  and  laid  smoothly  on  the 
chest  and  neck,  and  quickly  covered  by  a  soft  wool 
blanket  folded  up.  Then  she  slipped  off  the  soiled 
night  dress  and  wrapped  about  it  a  warm  double-gown 
of  her  own  little  brother's,  and  in  five  minutes'  time 
the  distressed  breathing  ceased  and  a  gentle  respiration 
succeeded.  The  little  one  lay  on  her  lap  as  she  softly 
sung  to  it,  and  the  now  happy  mother  proceeded  to  set 
the  poor  room  to  rights. 

"  I  know  my  precious  baby  would  have  died  without 
you,  Miss  Annie,  and  in  a  very  little  while  too.  You 
can 't  think  how  Cs^t  she  grew  worse,  and  the  doctor 
three  miles  away." 

"  The  croup  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress,  and  two  or 
three  hours  sometimes  decides  a  little  one's  fate.  But 
this  is  mother's  remedy,  and  nothing  can  act  quicker. 
Always  take  care  to  cover  the  wet  towel  well  with 
flannels.  Mother  says  there  is  nothing  can  put  out  fire 
like  water.  See  how  moist  her  little  hands  are  grow- 
ing." 

So  after  staying  an  hour  and  seeing  the  little  one 


well  bathed  and  soft,  warm  flannel  garments  snbstita- 
ted  for  its  own  poor  dress,  she  went  away  leaving  the 
babe  sleeping  sweetly  on  its  little  white  piUow. 

What  a  valuable  accomplishment  it  is  for  a  young 
lady  to  underttand  the  simple  principles  of  taking  can 
of  the  sick !  How  much  suffering  she  may  be  able  to 
alleviate,  and  how  many  grateful  hearts  will  bless  her 
if  she  will  use  her  knowledge  for  the  good  of  those 
around  her !  The  sick  are  always  about  us,  and  it  is 
only  a  cold,  selfish  nature  that  can  shut  itself  up  within 
itself  and  say,  "  It  is  no  concern  of  mine."  "  With 
what  measure  you  mete,"  it  shall  doubtless  "  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again."  It  is  well  to  lay  up  for  our  own 
time  of  need  an  abundant  treasure  of  kindly  words 
and  generous  deeds. 

Dinner  waited  half  an  hour  that  day  for  Sunny 
Annie  to  come  home.  Father  said  he  "  would  rather 
miss  his  dessert  a  great  deal  than  her  pleaaani  hc^  at 
the  Uble." 

So  he  sat  by  the  bright  fire  and  chatted  over  the 
Umes  with  grandpa  Jones  till  both  were  in  fine  good 
spirits,  having  thrown  off  every  care  for  the  moment 

Annie  came  at  last,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  exoeUent 
dinner  with  famous  appetites  much  improved  by  a  tit- 
tle waiting.  Sunny's  helpful  hands  attended  to  tbt 
wants  of  the  little  ones,  and  took  all  of  thai  care  off 
from  mother.  She  had  the  happy  &culty  of  makia; 
the  best  of  every  thing,  and  when  little  Tom,  who 
seemed  constitutionally  unfortunate,  spflled  a  whole 
goblet  of  water  into  his  bosom  and  on  his  sister's  Isp, 
she  never  fretted  a  word.  She  just  brushed  the  bright 
drops  off  her  silk  apron  and  lifted  the  littie  fellow  down 
from  his  high  chair  with  face  as  sunny  as  erer. 

"  Almost  too  big  a  drink  you  helped  yourself  to, 
did  n't  you.  Tommy  ?  Never  mind,  do  n't  cry,  dear. 
You  will  get  two  clean  aprons  to-day,  while  poor  Min- 
nie can  have  only  one."  and  in  five  minutes'  time  both 
reappeared  from  the  nursery  with  the  little  one's  bos 
bright  with  smiles  again. 

And  so  all  through  the  day,  at  home  and  every- 
where else  she  went,  Sunny  Annie  made  the  world 
brighter  for  all  around  her.  Who  can  tell  the  amooat 
of  good  she  did  in  her  pleasant,  quiet  way  I  And  bow 
beloved  it  made  her  in  every  circle !  Would  you  wiab 
to  be  so  loved  by  every  one  who  knows  you?  and 
would  you  like  to  do  good  wherever  you  are? 

Cultivate  the  same  kind,  loving  dispoeitaoii,  and  be 
always  on  the  look-out  for  opportunitiee  for  exercising  ii 
Such  a  daughter  is  a  treasure  to  any  household,  and 
gives  &ir  promise  of  a  useful,  beloved,  and  honored 
life  wherever  Providence  may  place  her  in  future  years. 

The  Isfant  Patriot  Abkiso  a  Blbssiko.— Chil- 
dren frequently  say  quite  funny  things.  There  is  a 
little  boy,  six  years  old.  living  near  us  whose  mother 
is  dead.  His  grandfather,  with  whom  he  Uvea,  is  loyil 
both  to  God  and  his  country.  The  little  boy  talks  a 
good  deal  about  the  Union  and  rebels.  One  day  bt 
was  alone  with  his  cousin — a  lady.  At  the  dinner- 
table  he  would  not  eat  till  a  blessing  was  asked.  He  i 
first  insisted  that  his  cousin  should  aak  a  blening,  but  ' 
she  told  him  she  could  not;  so  he  said  be  would,  npoa 
which  he  dosed  his  eyes  and  said*  "  0  'ord,  tear  down 
the  seoesh  wag  and  put  the  Union  wag  on  top  the  websl 
wibety-pole.    Amen."  8.  L.  H. 
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Thb  Tsv  CoxjfAHSMBKTS. — The  completenesa  of  the 
DMalogoa  aa  a  gaid«  lor  tho  oommon  duiieB  of  life  is  a 
mjilerj  to  one  who  does  not  accept  the  inspiration  of 
Hoses.  Sttch  a  perfect  lav  needs  to  be  held  in  con- 
stant remembrance,  and  there  is  much  practical  wisdom 
in  the  following  paragraph  in  the  British  Standard,  on 
the  desirableness  of  reading  the  Decalogae  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  Sabbath  serrices : 

The  reading  of  those  folenin  and  inbllme  precepts  Is  calca- 
lated  to  have  a  good  Inflaenee  upon  the  mind  and  hearts,  the 
morals  and  coDduct  of  a  general  andlence,  and  it  Is,  therefore, 
a  custom  worthy  of  acceptance  and  practice.  They  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  circamstancee— to  the  sins  of  youth  and  age, 
and  were  glTen  to  all  time  for  oar  Instmctioa  and  reproof, 
and  ought  most  decidedly  to  be  kept  promiueotly  and  steadily 
before  our  attention  in  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
for  human  nature  requires  it.  The  Jewish  Church  was  ex- 
horted to  keep  them  in  remembrance,  and  to  band  them  down 
to  their  chlldren*B  children.  ■  The  Church  of  Kni^and  people 
have  them  repeated  every  Sunday;  and  even  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  instituted  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing  us  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  but  to  keep  us 
in  remembrance  of  them  and  our  vows. 

BBA80N8  FOR  THAirKSGIVIKO.— We  Ought  not  to 
forget,  in  the  gloom  and  forebodings  natural  to  the  po- 
litical And  financial  embarraasments  of  the  hour,  that 
we  hare  abundanl  occasion  for  thanksgiTing: 

A  good  story  Is  told  of  George  III  in  silencing  the  queru- 
lousuMS  of  a  Scotch  minister  by  his  imperturbable  good-na- 
ture. He  had  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  return 
of  peace  after  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
Scotch  minister,  who  was  a  sturdy  Whig,  was  indisposed  to 
keep  the  day,  and  went  up  to  London  to  complain  to  his  Maj- 
esty. On  being  admitted  to  an  audience  he  said,  **  Bfay  It 
please  your  Majesty,  for  what  are  we  to  give  thanks?  Is  it 
that  in  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  the  crown 
has  kMt  thirteen  of  its  brigfateet  jewels?**  «*  No,  O  no,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  King.  "  Is  it  that  your  Mi^esty  has  lost 
many  thoueande  of  his  best  sut^scts,  slain  In  a  fiatrieldal 
war  r  *•  No,  not  at  aU,**  was  again  the  nplj.  *•  Is  it,*'  said 
the  minister,  growing  more  earnest  and  impassioned,  *'  that 
your  Va|esty*s  trsasory  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  hundreds 
of  mflUone,  spent  with  no  other  return  than  the  perpetual 
alienation  of  Hhne  mllHons  of  your  subjeets?'*  **  Not  In  the 
least,**  was  the  reply.  V  Wni  your  Majesty  please  tell  me, 
then,  for  what  we  are  to  return  thanks?"  "Manifestly,  my 
dear  sir,**  said  the  monarch,  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  "  man- 
ifestly, because  things  are  no  worse."  The  minister  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  interview,  and  returned  to  his  rural  home 
to  honor  the  royal  proclamation. 

Afpearakces  DECEiTPrL. — One  who  has  implicit 
confidence  in  his  own  judgnient,  or  even  in  his  own 
obserTstion,  is  quite  certain  to  fall  into  some  serious 
blunders  in  the  course  of  his  life.  A  correspondent  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  tells  a  good  story,  which 
has  a  fitting  admonition  for  old  as  well  as  young 
persons : 

When  I  was  eleven  years  old  my  nsother  removed  to  the 
coantry.  Our  nearest  neighbor  was  a  minister,  by  the  name 
of  Wayland,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  duties,  owned 
and  cultivated  a  large  farm.  One  night  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  bright  light  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  our 
Bsigjhbor*s  house.    In  a  moment  I  saw  the  wife  fly  past  the 


uncurtained  window,  closely  followed  by  the  husband,  who 
was  armed  with  a  huge  flre-shovel — ^round  the  room  she  went, 
stin  pursued,  and  as  I  listened  breathlesdy,  I  thought,  nay  I 
was  sure,  I  heard  a  scream. 

I  hastened  t»  my  mother  and  told  her  what  I  had  seen*  and 
we  both  looked  out,  but  the  light  was  gone  and  all  was  quiet. 
Notwithstandiag  my  mother's  judicious  warning,  *'to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  any  one,**  before  school  was  out  the  next 
day  I  had  confided  it  to  my  bosom  Mend,  and  in  a  week  half 
the  village  knew  it,  and  a  great  talk  it  made  I  assure  you. 

Finally  it  reached  the  earn  of  the  deacons,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  its  truth.  My  mother  looked  grave  and 
troubled  when  they  called,  but  conscious  of  having  told  only 
the  truth,  I  met  them  fearlessly  and  related  what  I  had  seen. 
Then  they  left,  taking  a  "bee  line**  for  the  minister's,  to  caU 
him  to  account.  With  many  apokigies  they  made  known 
their  errand,  when  to  their  surprise  the  minister  butet  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"Wait  a  moment,**  said  he,  "tin  I  call  Folly.  Tou  see, 
that  night  I  found  a  big  rat  In  the  meal-chest  and  came  down 
for  the  shovel,  and  bade  her  hold  the  light  while  I  kUled  him. 
Finding  no  other  place  to  hide,  the  rascal  took  reftige  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress,  and  she  ran  screaming  tlU  I  managed  to 
dislodge  and  kill  him.** 

I  have  ever  since  been  carefbl  not  to  repeat  an  unlhvorable 
report. about  my  neighbors,  at  least  till  I  knew  the  whole 
truth. 

The  Death  of  a  Child. — Few  events  in  life  come 
so  near  to  us  as  the  death  of  a  child,  and  no  sorrow 
is  so  enduring  as  that  of  a  parent  who  weeps  over  the 
grave  of  his  early  lost.  An  English  laborer,  whose 
child  was  suddenly  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  beam, 
wrote  the  following  lines  suggested  by  the  melancholy 
event.  The  last  two  lines  are  exceedingly  touching  and 
beautiful : 

Sweet  laughing  child  I— the  cottage  door 

Stands  f^ee  and  open  now. 
But  0 1  its  sunshine  gilds  no  more 

The  gladness  of  thy  brow  f 
Thy  merry  step  hath  passed  away— 
Thy  landing  sport  is  husked  for  aye. 

Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits. 

And  listens  for  thy  call ; 
And  slowly— slowly,  as  She  knits, 

Her  quiet  tears  down  AJl— 
Ber  NKfe  UNdsKN^  lung  «  0OIM, 
And  umiklmhtd  sfce  ewy  work  <m  I 

The  Little  Ones.— The  following  passage  wo  dip 
from  an  exchange.  All  who  have  had  the  care  of  chil- 
dren will  confess  its  truth,  though  they  may  never 
have  expressed  the  thoughts  themselves : 

Do  yon  ever  think  how  much  work  a  little  child  does  in  a 
day  ?  How  much  fh>m  sunrise  to  sunset  the  dear  little  feet 
patter  around,  to  us,  so  aimlessly  1  Gllmbinc  up  here,  kneel- 
ing down  there,  running  to  another  place,  but  never  stilL 
Twisting  and  turning,  rolling,  reaching,  and  doubling,  as 
if  testing  every  bone  and  muscle  for  their  Aatuie  uses,  Jt  is 
very  curious  to  watch  it.  One  who  does  so  may  well  under- 
stand the  deep  breathing  of  the  little  sleeper,  as,  with  one 
arm  tossed  over  Its  curly  head.  It  prepares  for  the  next  day*s 
gymnastics.  Tireless  through  the  day  till  that  time  oomes^ 
as  the  maternal  love  that  so  patiently  accommodates  itself 
hour  after  hour,  to  Its  thousand  wants  and  caprices,  real  or 
fancied.    A  busy  creature  is  a  little  child.    To  be  looked  upon 
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with  awe  u  weU  M  dellcbt,  M  Ite  clear  eye  looke  tnuUngly 
in  &ce«  that  to  God  and  man  haTe  eeeayed  to  wear  a  maak. 
Ai  it  eits  down  in  iU  chair  to  ponder,  precocioualy,  orer  the 
white  lie  yon  thought  it  **  ftinny  "  to  tell  it— aa  raising  and 
leaning  on  yonr  kneee,  it  nyi  thonghtfiilly,  |n  a  tone  that 
■hooid  proYoke  a  tear,  not  a  emile,  **I  do  o*t  belleTe  it.**  A 
loyely  and  yet  a  fearAU  thing  ia  a  little  child. 

Teuth  Spok«5  ih  Jest.— The  old  proverb,  that 
"  many  a  trua  word  is  spoken  in  jest/'  was  forcibly 
illastrated  in  the  following  incident: 

A  Free  Chnroh  minister  in  Glasgow  gave  out  as  the  BMn- 
Ing  lesson  the  fourth  section  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  and 
while  the  congregation  were  looking  ont  the  ** portion**  in 
the  Bible,  he  took  out  his  mnll,  and  selling  a  hasty  pinch 
with  linger  and  thnmb,  regaled  his  nose  with  the  snnff ;  he 
then  began  the  lesson,  **  My  sonl  cleaTeth  nnto  the  dust.** 
The  titter  that  ran  roand  tiie  chnrch,  and  the  conftislon  of 
the  poor  man,  showed  that  the  congregation  and  he  felt  the 
PsalmiBt*s*' pinch.** 

Thb  Harsh  Eduoatioval  STsrsM.—What  Anselm 
of  Canterbary,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  said 
against  the  rigid  monastic  discipline,  is  admirable : 

An  abbot  complained  in  conversation  with  him  of  the  in- 
corrigible youths  who  wonld  not  be  amended  by  all  the  oor- 
reotion  he  administered.    Anselm  replied : 

**  Ton  never  cease  bfating  the  boys,  and  what  sort  of  men 
wiU  they  be  when  they  grow  np  ?'* 

**8tapid  and  brutish,'*  answered  the  abbot. 

**  A  good  sign  for  the  method  of  yonr  education,**  said  An- 
■slm,  "when  you  educate  men  into  brutes  I*' 

The  abbot  answered,  **  Is  that  our  Ikult  ?  We  try  to  compel 
them,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  to  be  better,  and  yet  we  eflect 
nothing.** 

**  To«  oompel  them  I**  answered  Anselm.  '*  Tell  me,  then,  I 
pray  you,  if  you  planted  a  tree  in  your  garden,  and  inclosed 
it  on  all  sides  so  that  it  could  not  spread  out  its  branches  in 
any  direction,  and  after  some  years  transplant  it  in  an  open 
space,  what  kind  of  a  tree  would  it  have  become  ?  Certainly  a 
useless  one,  with  crooked,  tangled  branches.  And  whose 
fkult  wonld  it  be  but  your  fhult,  who  trained  the  tree  In  this 
over  compulsory  manner?** 

Extract  of  Words. — The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  an  Eastern  monarch,  and  is  exceedingly  sug- 
gestive. We  once  heard  of  a  distinguished  physician 
who  thanked  Qod  because  he  was  deaf,  since  it  saved 
him  from  a  world  of  nonsense.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  quite  as  much  nonsense  enters  through  the 
eye  as  the  ear : 

The  monarch  had  a  library  oontaining  books  enough  to  load 
a  thousand  camels.  **  I  can  not  read  all  this,**  said  he,  **  se- 
lect the  cream  and  essence  of  it,  and  let  me  have  that.** 
Whereupon  the  librarian  distUkd  this  ooean  of  words  down 
to  thirty  camel  loads.  **  Too  bulky  yet,**  said  the  monarch, 
•«  I  have  not  time  to  read  that.**  Whereupon  the  thirty  loads 
were  donUs  distilled,  and  a  setootfoa  was  mada  sulloieat  to 
load  a  single  ass. 

'*Too  bulky  yet,**  said  the  monarch.  Whereupon  It  was 
treble  distilled,  and  the  only  residuum  was  these  three  lines 
written  on  a  palm-leaf: 

**  This  is  the  sum  of  all  sdence— Perhaps. 

**This  is  the  sum  of  all  morality— Love  what  Is  good  and 
practice  It. 

**Thl8  Is  the  sum  of  all  ereeda  Believe  what  Is  true,  and  do 
not  tell  all  you  believe.** 

COHFORMITT  TO  THB  WoRLD.— It  is  perilous  to  a 
ecrupolons  Christian  to  attain  to  wealth  or  social  dis- 
tinction, for  he  is  sorely  tempted  to  lay  aside  many 
conscientious  views  of  worldly  amusements  and  habits 
as  mere  prejudices,  which  a  sounder  wisdom  discards. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  who  had  geoerous  views  of 
Christian  liberality,  has  soma  excelleat  remarks  on 
this  point: 

As  I  grow  older  as  a  parsat,  my  views  are  changing  IhsC  as 
to  the  degfee  of  eoaformity  to  the  world  which  we  sbouU 
allow  to  our  children.  I  am  horror-struck  to  count  up  the 
profligate  children  of  pious  persons  and  even  ministers.  The 
door  at  which  (hose  inlhiencee  enter  which  countervail  pa- 
rental instruction  and  example,  I  am  persuaded,  is,  yirfiif  to 
tkt  tasfps  ^  food  woM|r.  By  dress,  bocdu,  and  amusemeats,  an 
atmoqihere  Is  formed  which  is  not  that  of  OhristiaBity.  Kon 
than  ever  do  I  feel  that  our  fkmilles  must  stand  in  a  kind  but 
determined  opposition  to  the  fosbions  of  the  world,  breasting 
the  waves  like  the  Kddystone  light-bouse.  And  I  have  found 
nothing  yet  which  requires  more  courage  and  lndepond«qice 
than  to  rise  even  a  little,  but  decidedly,  above  the  par  of  the 
rellgtous  world  around  us.  Surely,  the  way  la  which  we 
commonly  go  on  is  not  that  way  of  self-denial,  and  sacrilloe, 
and  croes-bearing  which  the  New  Testament  talks  ot  Then 
Is  the  offense  of  the  cross  ceased.  Our  slender  influence  on 
the  circle  of  our  fkiends  is  often  traced  to  our  leaving  so  little 
dUforeace  between  us. 

A  HiKT  OBT  QuoTHio  FoRRiOH  Lakouaoes. — A  Cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evangelist  gives  the  fol- 
lowing hint  on  using  foreign  words  in  articles  for  the 
press,  which  will  apply  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  New 
York: 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  writen  for  the  public  press,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  that  the  great  mass  of  readen  know 
nothing  of  Latin,  or  Trench,  or  any  other  language  than 
their  own  mother  tongue  ?  I  heard  a  very  intelligeut  Cumer 
exclaim,  the  other  day,  as  he  threw  down  the  paper  which 
he  had  been  reading,  **  There,  any  man  who  writes  for  com- 
mon people  to  read,  and  mixes  aa  unknown  tongue  with  the 
Bnglish,  without  translation  or  apology,  is  aa  impostor  I  He 
deliberately  insults  every  common  reader,  and  such  imposi- 
tion I  never  m«ct  without  iudignatiun;  and  I  deepise  the 
pedant  who  does  it.'*  This  general  feeling,  among  plain  com- 
mon-sense people,  it  would  be  well  for  writen  to  heed  if  they 
wish  their  articles  read. 

The  Gathsriho  Shadows.— A  writer  whose  life 
has  passed  its  meridian  thus  discourses  upon  the  flight 
of  time: 

Forty  years  once  seeaMd  a  loag  and  weary  pilgrlauge  to 
trsad.  It  BOW  seems  but  a  step.  And  yet  along  the  way  are 
broken  shrines  wham  a  thousand  hopes  have  wasted  into 
ashes;  foot-prints  saeied  under  their  drifting  dust,  green 
mounds  whose  grass  is  fresh  with  the  watering  of  tean; 
shadows  even,  which  we  would  not  Ibrget.  We  will  garner 
the  sunshiae  of  those  years,  and  with  chastened  wtep  and 
hopes,  push  oa  toward  the  evsaiag  whose  sigaal  lights  will 
soon  be  ssea  swiaglBg  where  the  waten  are  still  and  the 
storms  never  heat. 

Bomb,  Swxrr  Horn. — A  few  months  ago  a  number  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  who  had  been  released  on  parole,  paswinl  over 
the  P.  8.  and  P.  BaUroad,  Maine,  on  their  way  to  their  homes. 
Among  the  number  was  a  blue-eyed,  pale-faced  boy,  of  not 
more  than  seventeen,  whose  shouldera  seemed  scarcely  equal 
to  carrying  a  forty-pound  knapsack.  Tor  some  time  he  had 
been  looking  intently  out  of  the  car  window.  And  suddenly, 
when  the  train  was  approaching  Biddeford,  he  jumped  up,  and 
with  his  foce  all  aglow  and  eyes  sparkling  with  delight,  ex- 
olaimed, "  Boys,  there  *s  my  fother*s  chimney  I*'  As  if  by  a  si- 
multaneous inspiretioa  the  soldien  all  arose  and  aaag  '*  Sweet 
Home  **  with  the  effect  that  is  sometimes  produced  by  theee 
simple  notes  and  simple  lines.  More  than  one  beardvd  man 
looked  out  of  the  window  as  aa  excuse  to  conceal  his  tears. 

Buoicnra  ni  ths  Fall  or  a  Faxxm). — An  IrUi  laborer  be- 
ing told  that  the  price  of  bread  had  been  lowered,  exclaimed, 
**Thls  is  the  first  time  I  ever  r^oiced  at  the^UTof  my  beat 
friend  r 
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Snrrarg,  StUnHUt,  aoS  JliEiisiirEl  lUvia. 


DeLBOATBS  to  THB  GbVBRAIi  COVFB&E50B.— We 
gtTt  in  our  November  and  December  numbers  the 
BMoes  of  the  delegates  elected  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence at  the  Fall  Conferences;  and,  though  late,  we 
complete  the  list  by  adding  the  delegates  elected  this 
Spring : 

Keniueiy. — L.  M.  Beeres.  I.  F.  Harrison.  Reserve : 
W.  A.  Dotson. 

B<iUmore.—^.  Lanahan,  N.  J.  B.  Morgan,  £.  P. 
Phelps.  Eeserves:  T.  Sewall,  W.  B.  Edwards,  L.  F. 
Morgan. 

Ea$t  BaUimore.—Z.  M'K.  Reiley.  T.  M.  Reese,  W. 
Harden,  C.  B.  Tippett,  B.  B.  HamUn.  J.  S.  M'Murray, 
G.  D.  Chenoweth.  Reserves:  T.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Gere. 
New  Jeney.-^.  Y.  Monroe,  C.  H.  Whitecar,  W.  E. 
Perry,  A.  K.  Street.  Reserves:  E.  H.  Stokes,  J. 
Lewis. 

Mitmmri  and  Arkan$at. — 8.  Hnflfaian,  K.  Shumate. 
Reserve:  J.  H.  Hopkins. 

Pkiiadelpkia.^J.  Castle,  J.  Cunningham,  J.  P.  Dur- 
bin.  D.  W.  Bartine,  A.  Wallace,  G.  Barton,  J.  Mason, 
W.  MCoombs.  Reserves:  G.  D.  Carrow,  W.  L. 
Gray. 

iTonMs.— H.  D.  Pisher,  J.  Dennison.  Reserves:  L. 
D.  Price,  G.  W.  Paddock. 

Jfrtrorl— I.  W.  Wiley,  N.  Vansant,  J.  T.  Crane,  A. 
L.  Brice.  8.  W.  Hflliard.  Reserves:  C.  S.  Van  Cleve, 
J.  8.  Porter. 

PUtsfmrg.^^.  H.  Nesbit,  I.  K  Baird,  D.  L.  Demp- 
■ey.  I.  C.  Pershing,  C.  A.  Holmes,  J.  Henderson,  W.  A. 
Davidson.    Reserves:  H.  Miller,  8.  P.  Woolf. 

Western  Ftrymta.— J.  W.  Reger,  J.  Drummond,  J. 
L.  Clark.     Reserves:  A.  Martin,  T.  H.  Munroe. 

Providenee.^D.  Wise,  8.  C.  Brown,  W.  H.  Richards, 
D.  Patten.  Reserves:  G.  W.  Brewster,  G.  M.  Car- 
penter. 

Wyoming.— Q.  Peck,  R.  Nelson,  H.  R.  Harke,  H. 
Brownscombe.    Reserves:  K.  Elwell,  Z.  Paddock. 

JV«6r(M*a.— H.  T.  Davis,  J.  G.  Miller.  Reserves: 
H.  Burch,  M.  Pritchard. 

New  England— J.  Porter,  D. Sherman,  J.  H.  Twombly, 
J.  Cummings,  M.  Raymond,  R.  W.  Allen.  Reserves: 
L   R.  Thayer,  G.  Haven. 

TVoy.— W.  Griffin,  0.  Gregg,  B.  Hawley,  8.  D. 
Brown,  J.  E.  King,  D.  Starks.  Reserves:  C.  P.  Bur- 
dick.  E.  Watson. 

New  JTampMhire. — J.  Pike,  E.  Adams,  J.  Thurston, 

A.  C.  Manson.    Reserves:  O.  H.  Jasper,  D.  P.  lieavitt. 
Oneida— A.  8.  Graves,  W.  H.  Olin,  J.  T.  Wright,  D. 

W.  Bristol.  E.  G.  Andrews,  D.  A.  Whedon.  Reserves: 
W.  N.  Cobb,  L.  C.  Queal. 

North  Indiana,— K  D.  Robinson,  W.  H.  Goods,  0. 
V.  Lemon,  J.  V.  R.  Miller.  Reserves:  M.  Mahin,  8. 
N.  Campbell. 

New  Torl—K  8.  Foster,  D.  W.  Clark,  M.  D'C. 
Crawford.  P.  R.  Brown,  W.  H.  Ferris,  L.  H.  King,  J. 

B.  Wakeley,  J.  W.  Lindsay.  Reserves:  A.  C.  Fobs,  C. 
K.  True,  H.  J.  Fox. 

New  York  Ba$t.—J).  Curry,  J.  Miley,  E.  E.  Grls- 


wold,  R.  M.  Hatfield,  G.  W.  Woodruff,  B.  Pilsbury, 
Reserves:  W.  C.  Hoyt,  8.  Landon. 

JBlael  Miver. — J.  W.  Armstrong,  I.  8.  Bingham,  E. 
C.  Bruce,  J.  Irwin,  L.  D.  White,  G.  Baker,  J.  B. 
Goote.    Reserves:  J.  L.  Hunt,  B.  8.  Wright. 

Vermont-?.  P.  Ray,  A.  T.  Bullard,  M'K.  Petty,  D. 
B.  M'Keniie.    Reserves :  W.  D.  Malcom,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

Maine.— C.  F.  Allen,  G.  Webber,  J.  Colby,  H.  M. 
Blake.    Reserves:  A.  Moore,  C.  Munger. 

Lbkqth,  Weight,  abd  Mbasurb.— The  French 
standard  of  length  is  the  meter,  which  is  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole; 
it  is  equal  to  39.37079  inches,  or  very  nearly  3.281 
English  feet.  One  mile  contains  5,280  feet,  or  1,760 
yards.  The  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet.  One 
square  mile  contains  640  acres.  The  circumference  of 
a  circle  is  equal  to  the  diameter  multiplied  by  3.1416. 
The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  0.7854.  The  United  States 
standard  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and  the 
United  States  standard  bushel  contains  2,150.52  cubic 
inches.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.5  pounds;  a 
foot  of  hard  wood,  green,  62  pounds;  air-dried,  46 
pounds;  kiln-dried,  40  pounds;  a  foot  of  soft  wood, 
green,  weighs  53  pounds;  air-dried,  30  pounds:  kiln- 
dried,  28  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron  weighs 
450  pounds;  of  wrought  iron,  480  pounds;  of  coke,  50 
to  65  pounds;  coal,  75  to  95  pounds;  sand-stone,  140 
pounds;  granite,  180  pounds;  brickwork,  95  pounds. 
No.  1  iron  is  5-16  inch  thick ;  No.  3  is  9-32  scant ;  No. 
4  is  1-4  inch;  No.  5  is  7-32;  and  No.  7  is  8-16  inch 
thick. 

Ekolibh  Weights  abd  MBASURES.—The  senseless- 
ness and  inconvenience  of  the  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  well  exhibited  by  the  follow- 
ing statement,  showing  how  many  arbitrary  weights 
and  maddening  measures  are  in  use  in  Great  Britain, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  our  own  country.  The 
French  system  is  more  rational,  being  founded  on  a 
natural  and  unvar3ring  standard.  If  a  common  deci- 
mal scale  of  lengths,  weights,  and  measures  could  be 
adopted  by  civilized  nations  and  come  into  general 
vogue,  it  would  simplify  business  transactions  and  pro- 
mote commercial  honesty :  A  gallon  is  n't  a  gallon. 
It  *s  a  wine  gallon,  or  one  of  three  different  sorts  of 
ale  gallons,  or  a  corn  gallon,  or  a  gallon  of  oil;  and 
the  gallon  of  oil  means  7^  pounds  for  train  oil.  and  8 
pounds  for  some  other  oils.  If  you  buy  a  pipe  of 
wine  how  much  do  you  get?  93  gallons  if  the  wine 
be  Marsala,  92  if  Madeira,  117  if  Buoellas,  103  if  Port, 
100  if  Teneriffe.  What  is  a  stone  ?  14  pound*  if  a 
man.  8  if  a  slaughtered  bullock,  16  of  cheese,  5  of 
glass,  82  of  hemp.  16|  of  flax  at  Belfast,  24  of  flax  at 
Downpatrick;  it  is  14  pounds  of  wool  as  sold  by  the 
growers,  15  as  sold  by  the  wool  staplers  to  each  other. 
There  are  seven  measures  in  use  to  define  an  acre.  A 
hundred  weight  may  contain  100,  112,  or  120  pounds. 
A  hundred  weight  of  pork  is  8  pounds  heavier  at  Boa* 
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fast  than  at  Cork.  A  man  might  lire  by  selling  coal 
at  a  leM  price  per  tun  than  he  paid  for  it  at  the 
pit  month.  A  tun  of  coal  at  the  pit  month  variee 
from  22  to  28  cwt.  of  120  pounds  each ;  a  tun  to  the 
householder  means  20  cwi  of  112  pounds  each.  Of 
cheese.  32  cloves — of  8  pounds  each — make  a  wey  in 
Essex.  42  in  Suffolk.  We  walk  in  the  United  King- 
dom by  the  measure  of  four  sorts  of  miles,  an  English 
mile  being  217  yards  shorter  than  a  Scotch  mile.  480 
yards  shorter  than  an  Irish  mile,  and  the  geographical 
mile  being  another  measure  differing  from  all  three. 
Our  Tery  sailors  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  when 
they  talk  of  fathoms.  On  board  a  man-of-war  it 
means  six  feet,  on  board  a  merchantman  5i,  on  board 
a  fishing-vessel  5  feet. 

Mbasubemekt  of  Ouk  Great  Lakes.— The  Gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  great  lakes  gives  the  following 
exact  measurement:  Lake  Superior — greatest  length. 
855  miles;  greatest  breadth,  160  miles;  mean  depth 
988  feet;  bight  above  the  sea.  627  feet;  area.  32,000 
square  miles.  Lake  Michigan — greatest  length,  360 
miles;  greatest  breadth.  108  miles;  mean  depth,  900 
feet ;  bight  above  the  sea.  587  feet ;  area,  20,000  square 
miles.  Lake  Huron — greatest  length.  200  miles;  great- 
est breadth,  160  miles;  mean  depth.  300  feet;  bight 
above  the  sea.  574  feet ;  area,  20,000  miles.  Lake  Erie — 
greatest  length,  250  miles;  greatest  breadth.  80  miles; 
mean  depth,  200  feet;  bight  above  the  sea,  262  feet; 
area,  6,000  miles.  Lake  Ontario— greatest  length,  180 
miles ;  mean  breadth,  65  miles ;  mean  depth.  500  feet ; 
bight  above  the  sea,  262  feet ;  area.  5,000  square  miles. 
Total  length  of  five  lakes,  1,345  miles;  total  area,  83,- 
000  square  miles. 

Emavcipatioh  IV  PoLAvi>— The  Epoch  of  Lib- 
EETT. — The  middle  of  April  witnessed  in  Europe 
another  of  those  grand  events  which,  like  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  of  Emancipation  in  America,  are 
to  make  these  years  forever  illustrious  in  history.  By 
a  recent  ukase  of  the  Csar,  every  serf  in  Russian 
Poland  is  set  at  once  and  forever  free  from  all  bond- 
age. He  is  to  own  the  cottage  and  the  plot  of  ground 
which  he  baa  been  occupying,  his  time  and  labor  are 
to  be  his  own.  and  he  is  liberated  from  all  claima  to 
service  and  obligations  of  labor  which  bis  master  may 
have  possessed  over  him.  For  this  great  emancipation 
he  has  only  to  pay  to  the  Government  a  tax  by  which 
"loyal  masters"  are  to  be  remunerated.  More  than 
this,  the  Polish  serf  is  to  become  at  once  a  self-govern- 
ing citizen.  He  is  to  elect  his  own  village  officials,  his 
mayor,  and  sheriff,  and  justice  of  the  peace — a  privi- 
lege which  Prussia  has  never  yet  granted  to  the  Prussian 
Poles.  Thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  millions  of  human 
beings  are  set  free  from  an  ancient  oppression  and 
endowed  with  new  privileges  and  rights.  Poland,  like 
the  Southern  States  of  America,  never  had  a  middle 
class.  Society  consisted  of  a  brave  and  barbaric  aris- 
tocracy and  the  degraded  terfs.  The  mercantile  dass 
was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  foreigners.  The  heroic 
valor  and  incredible  sufferings  of  this  aristocracy,  with 
their  unwearying  and  never- vanquished  struggles  for 
nationality,  have  endeared  them  to  the  sympathies  of 
humane  and  progressive  men  the  world  over,  while  the 
severities  of  the  Russians  have  intensified  this  feeling, 
till  "  sympathy  for  Poland "  has  become  almost  a  war- 


cry  of  the  liberals  in  every  country.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, the  Polish  revolution  never  baaed  itself,  like  tha 
Hangarian,  on  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the 
serfs.  It  had  no  popular  leader  or  reformer  as  Kos- 
suth to  bring  it  ipto  sympathy  with  the  great  move- 
ments of  the  age.  It  was  the  revolutiod  of  a  cUss  a 
heroic  and  valiant  class,  it  is  true,  whose  sufferings 
claim  the  respect  of  the  world,  but  who,  like  the  cor- 
responding class  of  slaveholders  in  a  far-different  re- 
bellion here,  must  go  down  when  the  masses  they  have 
oppressed  or  neglected  are  aroused  up  against  them. 

The  Emperor  in  this  great  and  wise  measure  hss 
struck  the  mortal  blow  to  the  Polish  revolution.  He 
has  met  revolution  by  a  counter  revolution.  He  hss 
liberated  Poland.  He  has  withdrawn  the  Polish  strug- 
gle from  the  field  of  European  sympathies.  The  mill 
ions  who  now  stand  up  freemen  are  so  many  support* 
ers  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  pledges  of  its  con- 
tinuance in  Poland.  The  Polish  aristocracy  are  at" 
tacked  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 

Tblboeaph  to  Europe. — There  are  three  routes  in 
contemplation  for  connecting  Eur<^  and  America  by 
telegraph.  One  of  these  routes  is  from  Cape  Race,  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  route  on  which  the 
cable  was  laid  in  1858,  and  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment is  well  known.  Another  attempt  to  lay  a  cable 
on  this  route  is  to  be  made  in  1865.  The  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  is  two  thousand  miles — a  greater 
distance  than  has  ever  been  worked  successfully  in 
one  circuit,  either  on  land  or  under  water.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  science  will  be  able  to  overeone 
the  great  difBcnltiet  attending  the  aeeompliahment  of 
this  great  feat,  as  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  are-  con- 
fident of  doing. 

Another  route  is  contemplated  by  way  of  Behring's 
Straits,  and  thence  around  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
Amoor  River,  and  by  the  Russian  line  to  St  Peters- 
burg. There  are  no  physical  difficulties  on  this  route 
which  may  not  be  overcome  with  money.  The  only 
submerged  line  would  be  across  Behring's  Straits, 
about  forty  miles.  That  portion  of  Asia  around  the 
Sea  of  Ochotsk  is  unknown,  and  the  climate  severe. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  St.  Petersburg  on  that 
route  is  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand  miles.  The 
construction  of  a  telegraph  on  this  route  will  be  begun 
the  precent  season. 

Another  proposed  route  is  from  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor by  way  of  Greenland.  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isles, 
to  the  north  shore  of  Scotland.  The  longest  distance 
from  shore  to  shore  is  less  than  five  hundred  miles — a 
less  distance  than  cables  are  now  successfully  working 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Col.  T.  P.  Shaffner  made  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  route  in  1860,  and  again,  with  the  aid 
of  the  British  Government,  in  1861,  and  found  no  un- 
expected obstacles  to  prevent  his  success.  The  water 
is  said  to  be  so  deep  that  icebergs  never  touch  bottom 
on  the  route  of  the  cable. 

Mr.  Collins  has  returned  to  Washington  after  nearly 
two  years'  absence  in  Russia  and  England.  Negotia- 
tions for  right  of  way  and  the  construction  of  a  tele- 
graph across  Asiatic  Russia,  Russian  America,  and 
British  Columbia,  so  as  to  connect  Europe  with  Amer- 
ica by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  having  been  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  under  very  ftivorable  terms, 
now  awaits  the  final  action  of  Congress. 
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(1.)  SaTAKS  DbVICBS  A5D  THE  BeLIEVER'8  VIC- 
TORY. By  Rat.  William  L.  Partons,  A.  M.  Boston: 
OoM  d  Lincoln.  Cineinnati:  George  8.  Blanehard. 
l2mo.  J)p.  312.  |1.25. — Metaphysical  disoossions  on 
the  natare  and  origin  of  evil,  the  personal  existence  of 
Satan,  and  the  inherent  dirinitj  of  man  are  profitless 
for  piety  and  instruction  in  righteousness.  Practical 
treatises  on  holy  living,  fireside  talks  about  the  trials 
and  temptations  incident  to  a  godly  walk,  the  expe- 
rience of  mature  Christians,  and  the  simple  narrative 
of  a  believer's  life,  are,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  best 
helps  and  gnide-poets  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Here 
is  a  work  of  this  kind.  It  arrays  on  the  open  field  the 
opposing  forces  which  are  at  work,  the  one  to  destroy, 
the  other  to  save  the  soul.  The  various  devices  of  the 
enemy  are  described,  and  the  methods  of  security  and 
deliverance  from  them.  It  sets  forth  the  triumph  of 
the  believer  as  well  as  the  danger  of  his  defeat;  and 
explains  the  higher  Christian  life,  the  sanctification  of 
the  heart  and  soul,  and  the  possible  attainments  of  the 
smcere  disciple  of  onr  Lord.  The  style  is  simple  and 
attractive,  and  we  think  the  book  one  which  can  be 
read  throitgh. 

(2.)  The  Hill  Aoeht.  By  the  Author  of  "  Opposite 
iheJaiL"  Boston:  Graves  &  Young.  Cineinnati:  Geo. 
8.  Blanehard.  16mo.  Z52pp.  |1.— Whatever  be  the 
practice  of  the  world,  it  respects  a  genuine  and  devoted 
Christian.  Those  who  sneer  at  religion  and  scoff  at 
divine  things  rarely  sneer  at  him  whose  practice  and 
profession  walk  hand  in  hand.  The  shafts  of  infidelity 
against  the  scheme  of  salvation  fall  blunted  at  the  feet 
of  the  true-hearted  and  humble  follower  of  their  blessed 
Master.  The  Mill  Agent  is  a  pleasantly- written  story, 
showing  the  great  influence  which  a  single  man,  devo- 
ted to  Christ  and  laboring  in  his  cause,  exerts,  and  the 
great  work  which  he  is  able  to  accomplish. 

(3.)  The  A5in7AL  of  Scisittifio  DisooysBY;  or, 
Year-Bool  of  Facts  in  8cienee  and  Art,  for  1864.  Ed- 
ited by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston:  Gould 
A  Lincoln.  Cineinnati:  George  8.  Blanehard.  12mo. 
351  pp.  |1.50. — The  annual  volumes,  of  which  this  is, 
we  believe,  the  fifteenth,  are  valuable  repertories  of 
facts,  and  show  the  progress  in  the  world  of  mind,  as 
milestones  on  the  highway  mark  the  distances  trav- 
ersed by  the  traveler.  The  volume  for  the  present  year 
is  interesting  in  its  details,  and  is  not  incumbered  with 
dry  formulas  or  arid  abstractions.  The  popular  reader 
will  find  many  useful  hints  as  well  as  facts. 

(4.)  The  National  Almanac  akd  Annual  Rec- 
ord, for  the  year  1864.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  W.  ChUds. 
dndnnoH:  AppUgate  dc  Co.  Large  l2mo.  641  pp. 
|1.50. — Years  ago,  when  we  first  studied  arithmetic,  we 
thought  there  was  nothing  so  dry  as  figures.  The  mul- 
tiplication-table was  our  speoial  abhorrence,  and  the 
rule  of  three  a  terrific  bugbear.  Experience  and  use 
have  made  us  familiar  with  these  things,  and  we  can 
examine  a  table  of  figures  with  great  complacency,  if 


not  with  interest.  Statistics  are  sometimes  eloquent. 
Human  life,  its  passions,  its  labors,  its  sufferings,  its 
rewards,  and  its  results,  have  there  a  place ;  and  such 
a  work  as  the  present  embodies  them  in  convenient 
form  for  reference  or  study.  The  scope  of  the  work 
was  given  in  our  announcement  of  its  appearance  in  a 
previous  number. 

(5.)  The  Golden  Censer:  Thoughts  on  the  Lord!s 
Prayer.  By  John  8.  Mart,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  PubUeation.  IGmo.  144  pp. — 
This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  consisting  of  thoughts 
on  the  structure,  nature,  and  objects  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  It  is  enriched  by  a  selection  of  appropriate 
devotional  hymns. 

(6.)  Hints  to  Bipleken.  By  H.  W.  8.  CUvdand. 
Ifew  York:  D.  Appleton  <f  Co.  Cineinnati:  B,  W. 
Carroll  d  Co.  12mo.  260  pp. — ^A  treatise  upon  the  use 
and  care  of  rifles,  the  general  principles  of  rifle  prac- 
tice, and  the  art  of  selecting  a  good  gun.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  and  styles  of  rifles  is  given, 
with  a  summary  statement  of  their  various  merits  and 
defects.  In  the  choice  of  a  gun  the  author  gives  his 
own  experience,  and  his  hints  are  the  more  valuable, 
as  he  is  a  practical  rifleman. 

(7.)  The  Manaqbment  of  Steel,  including  Forging, 
Hardening,  Tempering,  Annealing,  etc.  By  George  Ede, 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  England.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
d  Co.  Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  l2mo.  41  pp. 
Flexible  covers.  50  cents. — The  author  has  had  an  ex- 
perience of  about  twenty  years  in  the  management  of 
steel,  and  this  volume  is  made  up  from  his  personal 
practice  and  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  is  written  in  a 
plain,  direct  style,  and  makes  no  show  of  learning,  but 
every  page  bears  evidence  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
shrewd  and  intelligent  workman.  It  is  a  practical 
treatise  for  practical  men. 

(8.)  Ten  Acres  Enough  :  A  Practical  Treatise  for 
the  Million.  New  York:  James  Miller.  Cineinnati: 
George  8.  Blanehard.  12mo.  Paper  covers.  |1. — This, 
work  contains  the  experience  of  a  fruit  grower  in  New 
Jersey  near  Philadelphia,  on  ten  acres  of  ground.  The 
author  shows  how  a  small  farm  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  large  income,  by  diligent  working  and  the  use  of 
plenty  of  manure.  The  smaller  fruits  were  mostly 
cultivated  by  him,  and  he  gives  minute  instructions 
with  regard  to  the  raising  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  etc.  We  took  considerable  interest  in 
reading  the  book  ;  and  though  it  is  not  a  calendar  of 
farm  operations,  it  contains  many  valuable  hints  in 
agriculture. 

(9.)  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  d  Brothers, 
dnannati:  B.  W.  CarroU  d  Co.  \2mo.  187  j>p.  Pa- 
ptr  covers.  50  cents. — The  object  of  this  publication  is 
doubtless  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  approach- 
ing Presidential  canvass.    It  is  one  of  a  series  contain- 
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ing  the  life  and  public  services  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent candidiites  for  the  Presidency,  and  as  such  most 
be  considered  rather  an  electioneering  document  than  a 
history. 

(10.)  Thb  Life  of  Archbishop  Hughes,  First 
Archbithop  of  New  York.  Philaddphia:  T,  B.  Peter- 
ton  it  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  JR.  W.  OarroU  &  Co. 
12mo.  70  pp.  25  cent*. — Archbishop  Hughes  was  a 
prominent  dirioe  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  became 
well  known  to  the  Protestant  Churches  by  his  contro- 
versy with  Kirwan,  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D. 
This  pamphlet  professes  to  be  a  full  account  of  his  life, 
death,  burial,  etc.,  but  the  lije  is  dispatched  in  about  a 
dozen  paragraphs,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  the 
newspaper  report  of  the  funeral  services. 

(11.)  The  Red  Track;  A  TaU  of  Mexican  lAfe. 
By  Guttave  Aimard.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  dc 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  B.  W.  Carroll  dt  Co.  8to.  157 
pp.  Paper  covers.  50  cents. — Tales  of  wild  life  have, 
if  well- written,  a  certain  fascination  for  the  young  and 
the  romantic,  but  we  must  confess  to  no  admiration  for 
the  "  noble  "  savage.  In  civilised  society  we  find  men, 
unrestrained  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  who  are  proper  subjects 
for  the  prison  and  the  penitentiary ;  and  among  sava- 
ges human  nature  presents  itself  in  still  worse  phases. 
Whether  it  be  well  always  to  give  details  of  barbaric 
life  is  questionable;  but  is  not  a  question  whether  it 


shall  be  held  up  for  our  example.  The  danger  is  not 
so  much  in  vitiating  the  tastes  as  in  blnnting  our  moral 
sensibilities. 

(12.)  Spbcimee  Pages  of  the  Ambricajt  Conflict, 
a  Sitiory  of  the  Cheat  BebeUion.  By  Horace  Oretley. 
Hartford:  0.  1).  Case  ^  Co.  8vo.->We  have  looked 
over  these  pages  with  some  interest,  aad  think  the  work 
of  which  they  form  a  part  will  give  a  complete  and 
impartial  picture  of  the  present  war.  The  details  ats 
clearly  presented;  there  is  no  confusion  in  the  arraa^ 
ment,  and  the  style  is  clear  and  direct  The  first  yol- 
ume  will  be  issued  soon. 

(18.)  New  Music— -1.  Hard  Times  in  Dixie,  i 
Moina.  8.  I  am  Waiting.  4.  Dream  of  the  Absent 
5.  The  Patriot's  Grave.  Toledo,  0. :  W.  W.  Whiiney. 
25  cents  each. 

(14.)  Pamfhlbts.— 1.  Annual  Report  of  tke  SUte 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  1863. ^2.  Caft- 

alogue  of  the  University  of  Michigan — Rev.  £.  O.  Ha- 
ven, LL.  D.,  President,  with  29  officers. 3.  St  Loois 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  March  and  ApriL 

4.   Review  of  Bishop  Simpson's  Address  before   the 

Laymen's  Convention.    By  James  Cunnin^iam,  M.  D. 

I  5.  Oratory:  Its  Labors  and  Incentives.    An  Address 

,  before  the  Philomathean  Society,  Ohio  University.     By 

1  Prof.  J.  G.  Blair. 


ISiiar's   %t\U. 


The  Gebteral  Coeference. — The  present  session 
of  our  General  Conference,  just  organized  as  we  are 
finishing  this  number  of  the  Repository,  will  have  a 
number  of  interesting  questions  before  it,  but  probably 
none  so  exciting  as  those  presented  in  1856  and  1860. 
The  temporal  economy  of  the  Church  will  doubtless 
receive  the  largest  share  of  attention,  and  the  principal 
subjects  which  will  provoke  discussion  or  call  forth 
action  are  probably  those  relating  to  change  of  time 
in  the  pastorate,  the  lay  delegation  movement,  our 
educational  enterprises,  separation  of  the  German  and 
English  work,  and  the  final  revision  of  our  Church 
.  rituals.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  General  Con- 
ference should  determine  the  places  of  residence  for 
our  bishops,  if  it  does  not  appoint  them  to  actual  sees. 
Other  questions  will  probably  come  up  as  the  session 
advances,  of  which  our  readers  will  1>e  advised  by  the 
Church  papers,  and  by  the  Daily  Advocate  published 
during  the  session. 

The  State  of  the  Couetrt.—Wo  are  now  engaged, 
in  all  probability,  in  our  last  conflict  with  the  rebellion. 
We  may  still  suffer  defeat,  as  we  have  already  done 
this  year ;  disaster  may  yet  pursue  our  armies  and  par- 
alyze our  strength ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  final 
result  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  was  defeated  in  almost  every  engage- 
ment. Prince  Eugene  harassed  him  in  front  and 
Marlborough  hung  upon  his  rear;  yet  he  boldly  main- 
tained his  position,  and  the  removal  by  death  of  one 


of  the  contestants  for  the  peninsular  throne  gave  Louis 
the  real  victory.  Ours  is  not  like  his.  a  dynastic  war. 
We  are  not  fighting  for  a  family  interest,  or  a  mere 
abstraction,  but  for  the  principles  which  underlie  all 
sound  government — human  liberty  and  popular  sover- 
eignty. Therefore  we  "  abate  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope," 
and  look  beyohd  possible  defeat  to  certain  triumph. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  confident  in  our  own  strength. 
Though  the  end  may  be  sure,  temporary  failure  may 
be  necessary  to  chasten  and  purify  us  ss  a  peo^tle,  and 
to  drive  us  nearer  to  Him  with  whom  are  the  issues 
of  life  and  death.  If  we  put  our  trust  in  the  God  ol 
battles  we  can  not  fail.  With  God  on  our  side,  who 
can  be  against  us?  but  woe  betide  him  who  finite 
against  the  Almighty  I 

To  Contributors.— We  have  a  large  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  hand,  enough  to  fill  out  all  the  numbers  for 
this  year.  Where  we  have  so  much  to  select  from,  we 
use  the  best,  as  we  can  not  use  all ;  and  articles  that 
otherwise  would  be  inserted  we  are  compelled  to  lay 
aside.  In  the  meanwhile  let  not  our  correspondents 
be  discouraged  from  contributing  to  our  pages.  Good 
articles  are  always  acceptable. 

A?olooetic.— Owing  to  the  absenoe  of  the  Editor 
at  General  Conference,  and  the  demands  made  upon 
his  time,  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  department  in  the  present  numbec 
This  will  also  explain  the  apparent  neglect  of  his  cor- 
respondence. 
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SCOVILL'S 

OOMFOUHD  EZTBAOT  OF  BABSAFABILLA  AVD  STILLnTQIA,  OB 

BLeee  *«»  liver  stiiVF, 

FOR  THE  CUBE  OF 

OBOFUIiA,  T^rHITS-SWXLI.Ora,  KINOES  ErVTIi,  UIiCXBS,  CHBONIO 
BHSUMATISM,aOITBB  OB  SWELLED  NSCK,  SCBOFTTLOUB  DI8- 
EASBS    AND    INDOLENT   TnKOBS,  MBBCUBIAL    AFFECTIONS. 

1ULCEBATIONS  AND  ENLABGEMENTS  OF  JOINTS,  GLANDS.  OB  ^ 
BONES.  LIVEB,  SPLEEN,  DYSPEPSIA,  LIVEB  C01CPLAINT8,  EPI- 
LEPTIC  FITS,  OLD  80BES,  ST.  VITUS'S  DANCE.  DBOPST,  and  aU 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  snoh  as  PIMPLES,  BOILS,,  TETTEB  OB  SALT 
BHEUM,  BING-WOBM,  SOBE  EYES;  also  Diseases  peouUar  to  Females. 
^1^"-  or  any  other  Disease  arising  from  Impurity  of  the  Blood. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEIERT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  MERRELL.  THE  OLDEST  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST 

IN  CIRCIRHATI. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  hare  been  made  acqnainted  with  the  formula  of  S00TILL*8  COMPOUND  SIBUP  OF  SAB8A- 
*~ ~  ITILLINOIA,  or  BLOOD  AND  LI "  " 


PARILLA  AND  8TILLIN0IA,  or  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  SIRUP.    The  ingredients  are  enCvvly  t^  vegtIabU  origm,  and  of  prme 

»roceea.     No  nUneral  tmbttamee  mUen  it^  tin  compoatiom. 
\riLLIAM  8.  MERRELL  St  €X).,  Oms  doob  west  or  thx  Bubvst  Houbb. 


qiuMt^t  and  the  virtnes  extracted  by  an  alcoholic  proceM.^  ^o^tn^mntimbtUmee  attten  i$»to  tite  compontUm. 


READ  WHAT  THE  KIGHEST  MEDICIL  lUTHORITV  SAYS  ABOUT  STILLINGII.  USED  AS  ORE  OE  THE 
COMPOUHD  PARTS  OF  THIS  MEDICIHE.  AS  AH  ALTERATIVE. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  physicians,  all  of  high  standing  and  eztensiTely  known,  and  who  land  it  as  an  alteratiTe 
of  nnequaled  efficacy,  namely:  TH0MA8  Y.  SIMONS,  M.  D.,  American  MedietU  Recorder,  toI.  ziii,  p.  312;  A.  LOPEZ,  M.  D., 
New  OrleanM  Medical  and  Straieal  Jotimal,  toI.  iii,  p.  40;  and  H.  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  SoiUhem  Jonmal  of  Medicine  and  Pheermaet, 
NoTember,  1846.  These  gentlemen  report  STILLINOIA  to  be  nndovbltdiif  a  moel  vabuMe  remedy  in  Scbofula,  CvTAHSors  Disxasks, 
Chbomic  Hepatic  ArrEcrioNs,  as  well  as  in  many  other  complaints  benefited  by  the  nse  of  mercnry,  and  their  statements  are 
corroborated  by  all  phyeiciane  who  have  tested  it. 

CooPxn*8  Plaws,  Bleubem  Co.,  N.  F.,  Jfordk  1, 1880.  ^. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  write  yon  in  regard  to  SCOVILL'S  BLOOD  AND  1.ITER  SIRUP.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best 
purifiers  of  the  day.  It  has  met  with  perfect  success  in  ererj  case  where  I  have  used  it.  My  first  case  was  that  of  a  young 
child,  about  eighteen  months  old,  troubled  with  Erysipelas  Hud  Scrofula  rery  badly.  By  the  use  of  the  BLOOD  AND  LI>^K 
'SIRUP  it  has  entirely  recovered.  The  other  case  was  a  lady  who  had  been  afllicted  with  Scrofula  for  the  last  twenty -five  yean. 
She  had  tried  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  skillful  physicians  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  no  beneficial  effect.  She  com- 
menced using  the  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  SIRUP  in  November,  and  at  that  time  was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  having 
been  unable  to  do  any  work  for  the  past  twenty  years.    She  is  now  entirely  well,  and  able  to  attend  to  her  work. 

8.  W.  EVERETT,  H.  D. 

A  WONDERFUL  CURE  OF  SCROFULOUS  WHITE-SWELLING. 

HEAD  WHAT  DR.  R.  S.  NEWTON  SAYS. 

"  While  young  Robbins  was  in  the  very  worst  imaginable  condition,  I  called  to  attend  him  for  a  fhMsture  of  the  leg.  The 
indications  of  a  reunion  of  the  bone  under  the  circumstances  were  very  nnfkvorable ;  for  he  would  sit,  day  after  day,  pieHnf 
o%U  mnaU  piecee  of  (ke  hone  which  would  etough  off.  1  found  him  using  SCOVILL'S  preparation,  which  he  continued  to  uae  tUl  a 
cure  was  effected.  We  gave  him  no  constitutional  treatment,  being  in  attendance  onlv  as  a  surgeon ;  yet  we  confess  we  had 
much  curiosity  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  a  system  so  extensively  diseased  as  his  was.*^  

So  remarkable  was  the  nature  of  Robbins^s  case,  that  De.  NEvrroM  procured  some  of  SCOVILL'S  BLOOp  AND  LIVER 


SIRUP  to  use  in  his  privoie  practice  in  treating  chronic  oaeee.  Such  was  the  aeUmiekinq  muxeee  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
should  be  known  to  the  profession,  and  he  vohuUarilg  pubUehed  the  /omDula  and  [M.  Robbins's]  stotemenU  in  the  Medical  Jonmal, 
May  number,  1859,  p.  310. 

RS:j%.r>    HIS    SXAXKWLKPiTrS. 

OiKciHUATi,  Ohio. 
MK88B8.  A.  L.  8C0VILL  *  CO.:  Gerts,— I  wiU  with  pleasure  give  my  testimony  as  to  what  your  BLOOD  AND  LIVER 
SIRUP  has  done  for  me.  Some  three  and  a  half  years  since  I  was  attacked  with  a  ScBoruLOWs  Whttk-Swdjjno,  which  was 
attended  with  nuM  excruciating  paim.  I  tried  various  remedies,  and  had  two  of  the  beet  phgeidam  of  the  city— one  of  them  a 
Professor  in  an  Old  School  Medical  College— and  they  failed  to  give  me  amg  reU^.  I  was  so  reduced  that  I  was  oonjined  to  mn 
bed  for  over  titree  month:  The  nerves  and  muscles  of  one  leg  were  so  contracted  and  drawn  vp  that  I  coald  not  walk.  I  bad 
more  than  a  doun  running  ulcer$  on  my  legs,  from  which  I  took,  from  time  to  time,  iHore  tium  a  hundred  pieoee  of  hone,  some  of  then 
from  three  to  four  inches  long.  I  was  reduced  to  almost  a  skeleton,  and  my  friends  had  given  «p  atthopee  of  mg  reca^erg.  I  was 
in  this  condition  when  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  SIRUP.  I  have  used  altogether  some  two  doaen 
bottles  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  IODINE  OINTMENT,  which  you  advise  to  use  with  it;  and,  Ustly,  the  HEALING 
OINTMENT,  given  under  the  head  of  «•  WHITE-SWELLING  "  in  your  directions.  I  am  now  akiU  to  attend  to  humme,  and  my 
legs  have  become  so  strong  that  I  walk  without  any  difficulty,  and  hone  entbrelg  recovered  mg  health. 
•^  Yoni  truly,  MARTIN  ROBBINS,  J». 

TBSTIMONT  OF   WBI.I.-KNOWN   CITIZENS. 

CiRCliTKATl.  F4>marg  16,  1868. 
We,  the  undersigned,  are  acquainted  with  Me.  MArrnr  Robbikb,  jr.,  and  his  statement  is  entitled  to  the 
of  the  public.  Yours,  most  respectftilly,  ^   ^    J  „ 

W.  8.  MERRELL,  Wholksalc  Dbvgout,  one  door  west  of  the  Burnet  Hoose. 
C.  F.  HALL,  Seal  MAwrrACTOBT,  14  West  Fourth-Street. 
J.  C.  SHROYER,  comer  of  FlAh  and  Home  Streeta. 
aar  we  BIOST  cordially  request  those  who  have  any  Dueasb  or  the  Blood,  such  as  Scrotvla,  Wnrrx-SwKLLiKe. 
GoiTEB,  Indolent  Tumors,  Mercurial  Diseases,  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Rheumatism,  etc.,  to  call  on  our  Agents,  and  get 
a  Pamphlet  containing  the  above  cortiflcates  in  full ;  also  a  vast  number  of  others,  who  are  well  known  and  of  high  standing. 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  ^       ^       «.,^^-^-„»»  »       m      .^.^^ 

A.  X-.  SCOVILL    Ski    CO., 
Directly  opposite  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Ko.  IS  WX8T  BIOETH-8TBXXT.  CUICZKKATZ.  O. 
tar  Sold  aleo  hg  aU  reeponsSMe  DmggieU  and  Familg  Medicine  Dealer*  thnrnghont  the  oonntrg. 
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BIOI  AHD  LUOBSHE} 
OB.  FIB8T  SIGHT  OW  THE  ALPS. 


MY    BBT.    OILBBBT    BA.TBH. 


NOT  that  I  had  not  Ijad  glimpses  before  this 
outburst,  but  they  were  minor  peaks,  whose 
majesty  was  measurable  by  my  former  experi- 
ences. The  first  real  and  ever-rememberable 
sight  was  where  my  last  conversation  abruptly 
concluded.  The  picnic  children,  with  their  Al- 
pine stocks,  had  been  left  behind  at  the  border  of 
the  lake.  The  steep,  inclosing  hills  of  Horgen 
had  made  me  taste  the  first  draught  of  the  wea- 
riness and  excitement  of  Alpine  climbing.  For 
two  hours,  as  I  learned  by  the  sign-post — the 
distances  on  them  being  marked  by  stunden, 
hours,  not  miles — I  had  climbed  up  and  down  a 
delicious  landscape  of  ravines  cool  with  thick 
woods  and  noisy  brooks;  splintered  peaks,  mod- 
erate and  even  infantile  as  I  afterward  found, 
but  majestic  then  to  my  untutored  eyes,  hang- 
ing pastures  set  off  like  green  tapestry,  with 
romantic  cottages  and  August-laden  orchards, 
and  had  moiled  along  for  three  miles  or  so  on  a 
hot,  straight,  bright,  hard  road,  behind  a  wall  of 
greensward  a  thousand  feet  high.  The  feet  and 
ankle-bones  had  begun  to  lose  their  strength, 
and  the  eyes  were  lifted  to  catch,  if  possible,  a 
glimpse  of  the  steeples  or  waters^  of  Zug,  on 
whose  level  the  path  now  lay,  when  they  were 
caught  by  some  huge  clouds  far  up  in  the 
heavens  that  seemed  frozen  at  once  to  the  earth 
and  the  sky.  Their  fixedness  fixed  my  vision. 
"  They  are  but  clouds,"  I  say  to  myself.  "  No 
clouds  ever  looked  so  solid  as  those,"  myself 
retorts  to  the  I.  "  How  sharp  that  outline  and 
how  strong!  Then,  too,  how  they  glitter  and 
even  blaze,  so  that  your  eye  hardly  bears  the 
sight!  If  they  are  clouds  they  are  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  species.  They  can't  be;  for  don't 
you  see  the  clouds  above  them  and  below  them 
Vol.  XXnr.— 26 


look  like  wool  strewed  over  marble?  They  are 
fleecy,  gauzy,  unsubstantial,  all  the  more  so  in 
contrast  with  the  compactness  and  firmness  of 
these  rival  textures."  "  But  they  can 't  be 
mountains.  They  stand  far  up  in  the  heavens. 
You  have  to  lift  your  heads  to  see  them.  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  Earth  to  climb  so  high." 

"  But  she  does  it  whether  it  is  possible  or  no. 
See  that  glowing  pyramid!  Its  lines  are  as 
sharp  and  sparkling  as  a  diamond's.  What  a 
Koh-i-noor,  way  up  in  the  heavens  I  Who  ever 
saw  clouds  chiseled  thus?  They  may  go  from 
weasel  to  whale  in  their  versatility  of  form,  but 
no  Polonius  could  have  transferred  them  into 
such  cones  of  pearl  as  these  by  the  beguiling 
aid  of  a  dozen  Hamlets." 

Thus  the  question  was  debated  in  foro  per- 
aonce,  and  on  dividing  the  house  the  mountains 
had  it. 

They  were  the  Alps.  The  Tyrol  peaks,  being 
distant  and  not  being  the  most  exalted,  had  not 
impressed  me  above  all  the  hills  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  enthusiastic  German  students  in  our 
railway  carriage  had  gone  off  in  ecstasies,  but 
my  American  conceit  kept  me  cool.  "  We  've 
as  good  as  that  At  home,"  I  disdainfully  mut- 
tered. The  genius  of  the  place,  hearing  this, 
put  me  where  their  full  force  should  strike  me 
at  once,  and  I  surrendered.  Long  were  they 
looked  at.  That  shining  pyramid  of  pearl  and 
gold  was  the  ice-clad  summit  of  the  Wetterhorn. 
The  sharp-wedged  pile  beside  it  was  the  Jung 
Frau.  Others,  named  and  unnamed,  blazed  be- 
side them.  Though  fifty  miles  away,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours  would  bring 
me  to  their  feet.  Yet  they  were  fifty  miles 
away  as  a  bird  flies,  and  it  took  four  days  of 
steady  toiling  to  climb  to  their  bases.  They 
seemed  foregleamings  of  the  celestial  city  com- 
ing down  out  of  heaven,  whose  every  gate  is  a 
glittering  pearl,  and  its  gold  as  transparent 
glass. 
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A  dream  of  years  was  realized  and  satisfied. 
I  had  never  thought  how  high  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet  was.  It  was  like  looking  unawares 
upon  such  a  pile  standing  far  up  into  the  skies. 
Put  fifty  times  its  hight  upon  Trinity  steeple 
and  let  it  suddenly  catch  your  eye.  Would  n't 
the  angle  of  vision  have  to  be  instantly  and 
greatly  enlarged?  It  was  no  small  strain  it 
stretched  itself  from  Holyoke  to  Washington. 
But  now  at  one  glance  it  must  leap  to  more 
than  twice  the  hight  of  the  last  standard  of 
measure.  Hence  it  long  refused  to  shoot  the 
gulf,  and  not  till  after  many  persuasions  did  it 
concede  that  these  almost  mid-heaven  glories 
were  true  and  solid  matter.  How  much  like 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  that,  trained  to  the  low 
hills  of  human  reason  and  common  fact,  persists 
in  denying  the  reality  of  the  sublime  uplifts  of 
Christian  faith  that  flash  before  their  contracted 
vision!  They  refuse  the  truth  rather  than 
abandon  their  petty  perfection. 

1  walked  on  under  the  new  inspiration,  and 
soon — ^helped  a  little  of  the  way  by  a  passing 
wagon — reached  the  hamlet  of  Zug.  While 
waiting  for  the  boat  I  visited  a  too  common 
and  horrible  sight  in  Switzerland — 

A  BONE-HOUSE. 

It  is  not  unlike  the  horse-sheds  attached  to 
our  churches,  though  it  differs  from  them  in 
having  a  slightly-ornamental  front,  and  a  poor 
wooden  and  gilded  statue  of  St.  Michael  stand- 
ing in  the  front  comer.  There,  on  little  shelves 
a  foot  or  two  long  and  half  that  width,  are 
skulls,  sometimes  with  the  bones  of  arms  and 
legs,  and  sometimes  not.  Underneath  the  little 
shelves  are  the  names  of  the  original  owners, 
with  the  words  buried  and  unburied,  and  the 
dates  of  both  transactions.  Only  a  few  were 
thus  honored.  In  one  corner  was  a  bin,  twenty 
feet  by  ten,  full  of  bones  in  promiscuous  profu- 
sion— heads,  arms,  legs,  helter  skelter.  The 
sight  was  revolting.  Yet  perhaps  it  was  neces- 
sary. Land  is  not  plenty  here,  and  the  dead 
are.  They  would  push  the  living  off  of  the  sur- 
face if  they  were  not  themselves  pulled  out  of 
their  graves.  As  they  are  the  weakest  party 
they  must  yield.  Reverence  and  utility  com- 
bine. They  are  decently  buried,  then  decently 
unburied,  and  in  due  time,  for  even  space  for 
their  skulls  is  begrudged  them  long,  they  are 
cast  into  an  undistinguishable  mass.  That  heap 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  stately  stones  in  the 
temporary  yard  near  by,  and  the  swelling  titles 
and  honors  of  the  brief  tenants  below. 

The  motto  over  St.  Michael  is  most  suggest- 
ive in  view  of  this  desolation  of  humanity — 
qui$  tU  Deusf    Well  may  we  exclaim,  Who  is 


like  God,  that  in  that  day  will  make  these  dry 
bones  live,  and  make  each  in  this  oblilerating 
heap  know  and  find  its  fellow,  bone  coming  to 
bone  according  to  its  original  estate,  and  filling 
these  ashy  skulls  with  eternal  beauty ! 

MT.  BIGI. 

But  Mt.  Rigi  is  to  be  ascended.  You  see 
that  sharp  point  that  stands  out  to  your  left, 
in  the  picture.  On  its  further  side  we  now  are. 
Ten  miles  we  steam  across  the  snug  little  liJ^e, 
whose  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet  compels 
us  to  respect  it  in  spite  of  its  littleness — ^not 
unlike  men  small  of  stature  but  deep  of  souL 

Mt.  Rigi  rises  out  of  its  lower  edge,  looking 
very  diminutive  beside  the  hills  to  which  it  was 
the  usher.  I  really  held  it  in  very  slight  es- 
teem. It  seemed  but  a  green  wart  on  the  great 
white  brow  behind.  But  it  smiled  serenely  at 
my  disdain,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  '11  give  you 
supercilious  Yankee  a  trial  that  will  make  you 
respect  me  forever  after."  And  he  was  good  as 
his  word.  A  tug  of  three  hours  up  his  steep 
sides  has  taught  me  to  speak  respectfully  of  Mt. 
Rigi.  It  is  forty-five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake — six  thousand  above  the  sea — 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  being  a  little  above  the 
top  of  the  ocean.  It  is  covered  with  woods  and 
pasturage  to  its  top,  where  two  rival  houses 
solicit  your  patronage — the  tip-top  being  high- 
est in  prices  as  in  position.  You  could  see  that 
house  on  the  sharp  splinter  that  shoots  up  be- 
fore you,  were  you  standing  beside  these  fore- 
ground peasants.  It  ought  to  be  visible  in  the 
engraving  as  it  is  in  fact. 

The  sun  was  making  a  golden  set  as  I  pulled 
myself  up  the  last  ladder  of  rocks,  and  threw 
myself  exhausted  on  the  grass.  The  angle  of 
his  rays  to  the  highest  peaks,  however,  was  not 
such  as  to  set  them  on  fire,  as  they  had  done 
when  he  was  higher  and  I  lower.  There  was 
more  terror  and  less  beauty.  All  around  the 
southern  border  they  were  piled  up  into  the 
clouds — awful  masses  of  rock  and  ice.  The 
winds  of  Winter  seemed  to  leap  out  of  their 
dreadful  chasms,  dash  upon  their  fearful  brows, 
and  then  spring  from  them  at  us  like  dogs  of 
death,  baying  a  most  ungracious  welcome.  The 
sun  had  struggled  to  subdue  them,  but  had  be- 
come exhausted  and  had  retreated  from  the  con- 
flict. They  had  lost  all  the  charm  with  which 
his  noonday  glory  had  invested  them;  their  sole 
expression  was  darkness  and  desolation. 

Other  views  redeemed  the  scene.  On  the 
north  and  west  land  and  lake  lay  lowly  and 
lovely.  The  green  waters  burned  in  his  ray^ 
like  dissolved  beryl.  The  greener  earth  was 
mapped  into  towns  and  farms.    Its  really  hilly 
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surface  looked  level  from  ibis  bight.  Lucerne 
was  under  tbe  eye,  as  you  see  it  bere.  Many 
square  and  peaked  turrets  arose  from  its  walb, 
dating  back  for  five  bundred  years.  The  Reuss 
rushes,  as  you  can  almost  feel  it,  in  its  long  and 
frightened  leap,  from  the  top  of  tbe  mountains, 
keeping  an  unchanging  fierceness  of  flight 
through  the  city  to  its  quiet  home  in  the  sub- 
jacent lake.  Quaint  bridges  span  the  stream, 
with  picture  galleries  lining  their  sides  and  roof, 
the  paintings  not  being  very  distinct  at  this 
distance.  But  hark!  bear  those  vesper  bells, 
clear  and  mellow,  stealing  up  to  us  from  the 
twin  steeples  glittering  in  the  smiles  of  the  dy- 
ing sun.  How  their  welcome  contrasts  with 
these  icy  winds!  Mild,  hospitable,  home-like, 
heavenly,  it  is  always  so — happiness  and  humil- 
ity are  twins,  so  are  haughtiness  and  hate. 

MOOKLIOHT  AND  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  moon  arising  gave  the  picture  new  at- 
tractions. It  was  at  its  full  and  generally  free 
from  clouds.  I  enjoyed  till  long  after  midnight 
the  rare  revelations.  Most  of  the  time  the 
communion  was  solitary.  The  great  bouse  was 
full  of  visitors,  but  they  had  come  to  see  the 
sun  rise.  That  was  all  the  guide-books  ordered 
them  to  admire,  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
So  they  enjoy  the  card-table,  wine-bottle,  cigar, 
or  bed,  and  let  the  riches  of  moonlight  on  the 
mountains  pass  unnoticed.  It  did  not  trouble 
itself  with  their  neglect,  but  poured  itself  out 
over  lake  and  mountain  in  grand  profusion. 

One  does  not  often  notice  tbe  effect  of  moon- 
light on  surfaces  beneath  him.  It  strikingly 
shows  the  truthfulness  of  Milton's  line; 

"(yer  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

The  light  seemed  to  be  cast  upon  a  black  sur- 
face, and  to  be  of  a  heavy,  gauze-like  substance — 
a  mantle  of  silver  around  a  body  of  gloom.  It 
does  not  reveal  any  objects;  it  only  indicates 
them.  You  feel  the  force  of  Coleridge's  thought — 
the  moon,  is  '*  Btruggling  with  the  darkness," 
and  hardly  gets  the1>etter  in  the  conflict. 

At  times,  however,  she  came  forth  with  such 
intensity  of  brightness  that  the  black  abysses 
fled  before  her,  and  the  white  steeples  and  even 
dark  earth  and  water  stood  forth  clear  and  calm. 
Tbe  angle  of  vision  was  not  such  as  to  set  tbe 
highest  summits  before  our  eyes.  But  some  of 
the  glaciers  shone  with  a  livid  light  that  made 
them  look  like  the  pale  and  upturned  face  of 
the  dead  Pan. 

SUNRISE  ON  RIGI. 

We  said  the  sun  looked  disheartened  last 
right  as  be  retreated  before  the  scowling  spirit 


of  the  hills.  But  he  had  lost  all  traces  of  it  in 
the  morning.  How  easily  and  superbly  he 
touched  those  frozen  summits!  How  he  floated 
down  the  great  glaciers  of  Grindenwald,  that 
slope  far  out  of  sight,  like  the  old-fashioned 
back  roof  of  a  New  England  farm-house!  The 
hills  wore  no  longer  their  hazy  horror.  Even 
in  his  forerunning  beams  they  began  to  put  on 
loveliness,  and  when  he  smites  them  with  di- 
repter  rays  how  smilingly  they  respond ! 

As  wild  beasts  look  lovingly  on  their  master 
alid  seem,  for  a  moment  in  the  meeting  of  their 
eyes,  to  have  lost  their  ferocity,  so  these  wildest 
of  Qod's  creatures  and  the  most  hostile  to  man 
seemed  to  dance  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  their 
master.  A  like  feeling  comes  over  one  as  he 
sees  the  black  and  wrathful  ocean  laugh  like  a 
child  in  golden  dimples  under  tbe  rising  sun. 
These  two  creatures  that  have  not  been  tamed, 
and  can  not  be  tamed  by  man,  easily  recognize 
the  presence  of  their  Creator,  and  with  wild 
tumult  or  frozen  silence  "utter  forth  GK>d  and 
fill  the  skies  with  praise." 

It  was  one  of  those  steel-clear  mornings,  when 
every  thing  seems  unnaturally  positive.  There 
was  no  clouds,  no  haze,  nothing  to  unite  tbe 
various  masses  and  melt  them  into  each  other. 
The  lakes  were  lakes,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less;  hill  was  bill,  a  town  a  town.  It  would 
have  been  as  difficult  for  Wordsworth  himself 
as  for  his  Peter  Bell  to  have  made  any  thing 
more  than  a  yellow  primrose  out  of  a  yellow 
primrose  under  that  sky.  Yet  it  had  its  uses 
and  beauties.  Every  thing  stood  in  its  lot  and 
place.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  e3re  swept  the 
scene  with  almost  microscopic  distinctness.  A 
dozen  mountain  lakes,  in  every  variety  of  form, 
flashed  back  your  glance.  At  our  feet  lie  tbe 
lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  the  narrow  and  bill- 
embossed  belt  under  tbe  north  end  of  the 
mountain  only  separating  them.  Midway  on 
this  isthmus  glistens  a  little  white  chapel  that 
marks  the  spot  where  Tell's  unfailing  arrow 
killed  Ge^ler.  '  To  the  west  it  sinks  down  into 
this  grandest  lake  in  the  world,  and  then  leaps 
up  into  the  dark  mass  to  your  right,  that  bears 
the  dismal  name  of  Pilate,  and  where  the  tra- 
dition runs  that  that  chiefest  of  conservatives 
and  time-servers,  banished  here,  like  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  unspeakable  crime,  climbing  to  its 
8um.mit,  flung  himself  headlong.  Its  generally- 
cloudy  top  gave  rise  to  the  old  and  yet  potent 
tradition. 

Southward,  close  beneath  you,  nestles  the 
hamlet  of  Schwytz — the  home  of  the  saviors  of 
the  land,  and  whose  valor  gave  the  name  of 
their  little  and  obscure  village  to  the  whole  re- 
gion.   Helvetia  became,  under  their  inspiration, 
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the  land  of  the  men  of  Schwytz.  Just  beyond 
is  tte  birthplace  of  Tell,  and  you  can  trace 
under  your  eye  every  spot  of  his  history,  from 
his  birth  to  his  death. 

To  the  east  is  the  most  pathetic  sight  of  all; 
and  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you  I  must  talk  a 
little  of 

QOLDAU, 

John  Neal's  lament  over  "the  sweet  vale  of 
Goldau"  was  one  of  my  earliest  and  most  im- 
pressive reading  lessons.  It  had  never  ceased 
to  toll  its  mournful  knell  in  my  inward  ear. 
And  now  when  the  vale,  the  mountain,  the  vil- 
lage, the  deed  all  lay  below  my  eye,  I  confess 
that  I  turned  away  from  the  historic  spots  of 
Tell  and  liberty  and  the  mighty  majesties  of 
the  Oberland,  and  hung  longingly  over  the 
nearer  and  dearer  scene.  There  it  is  close  to 
you.  Look  straight  down  the  other  side  of  the 
Rigi  Culm — as  the  hill-top  is  called — and  you  '11 
see  the  waters  of  Zug  touching  the  green  shore 
of  a  tiny  valley.  Up  from  that  valley,  and 
lying  right  before  you,  swells  the  huge  mass  of 
the  Rossberg,  yet  scarred  by  that  slide  of  sixty 
years  ago. 

In  that  little  valley,  ten  miles  long  by  three 
wide,  lie  three  villages — the  first,  Arth,  is  whore 
I  landed  yesterday  afternoon  and  commenced 
the  ascent.  Next  beyond  was  Goldau;  further 
on  Lowertz  and  its  lake.  Then  the  valley  slowly 
climbs  up  and  around  southward  to  Schwytz. 
Goldau  was  before  me,  when  I  sat  down  to  rest, 
all  the  way  up.  So  were  the  vestiges  of  the 
slide  that  whelmed  it.  The  mountain  is  not 
steep  nor  rocky;  its  peculiarity  is  that  its  in- 
clination is  very  uniform,  sloping  up  for  four 
thousand  feet  at  a  steady  angle  of  sixty  degrees. 
Rains  had  fallen  all  Summer  and  with  great 
fury  for  several  days  before  the  catastrophe. 
The  soil  on  the  slope  became  drenched  and  loose, 
and  at  length  in  the  middle  of  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  directly  over  Goldau,  an  avalanche  of 
earth  started.  It  was  as  if  a  knife  had  passed 
through  its  surface,  as  one  cuts  off  the  swell  of 
an  apple.  If  the  apple  were  so  large  that  the 
knife  should  not  pass  through  the  whole  surface 
but  cut  its  way  down  from  the  top  like  a  shovel, 
leaving  a  wall  on  either  hand  in  the  middle  of 
the  apple,  but  none  at  the  top  or  bottom,  you 
would  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  slide.  It  was  a 
thousand  feet  wide,  three  miles  long,  and  its 
sides  on  the  middle  of  the  mountain  are  a  hund- 
red feet  deep,  and  sharp  and  smooth  as  a  steam 
shovel  could  cut  them.  It  moved  steadily  but 
somewhat  slowly  downward,  burying  the  un- 
derlying village,  casting  its  rocks  far  up  the 
sides  of  Rigi,  and  so  driving  back  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Lowertz  that  they  rose  seventy 


feet  at  a  single  bound,  and  springing  back 
drowned  most  of  the  neighboring  village.  A 
church  and  inn  alone  mark  the  spot  where 
Goldau  then  stood. 

But  time  flies,  and  we  can  not  lament  too 
long  the  long-buried  dead  upon  whom,  without 
any  summons  of  their  own,  the  rocks  and  the 
mountains  fell  and  covered  them,  let  us  hope, 
not  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  What  a  state 
of  the  soul  will  that  be  which  shall  constrain 
its  victims  to  entreat  such  a  favor  from  these 
awful  precipices  1  But  then  't  will  not  be  given. 
They  fall  and  they  stand  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  He  will  not  allow  them  to  shelter  sin- 
ners from  his  justice  any  more  than  he  really 
does  to  buy  saints  from  his  love.  This  slide  was 
only  the  grave  of  their  bodies,  the  soul  leaps 
unscarred  to  heaven  and  to  God. 

THE    rOBEGBOUND. 

To  make  our  picture  true  to  nature,  human 
as  well  as  sub-human,  there  ought  to  be  painted 
in  the  foreground  between  one  and  two  hundred 
men  and  women  shivering  in  a  searching.  Win- 
ter wind,  and  chattering  away  in  many  un- 
known tongues.  If  you  wish  to  revive  the 
scenes  of  Babel  visit  Rigi.  It  can  be  recalled 
at  almost  any  watering  or  sauntering  place  in 
Europe,  but  no  where  is  there  a  more  condensed 
or  vivid  expression  of  it  than  on  this  little 
square  box  of  observation.  Every  body  comes 
here.  It  is  easily  reached,  fashionable,  and  so 
frequented. 

What  a  rattling!  French,  Italian,  Russian, 
English,  Spanish,  German  beat  upon  the  tym- 
panum about  as  intelligibly  as  hail-stones  on  a 
window  pane.  One  sees  how  easily  God  could 
confound  the  ambitious  Babelites,  and  that  the 
Psalmist  might  be  more  literal  than  figurative 
when  he  says,  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh."  T  is  but  a  mere  switch  of  the 
tongue,  and  away  we  go  on  separate  tracks  for 
millenniums. 

Nimrod  asks  his  chief  director  how  the  work 
is  getting  on.  The  overseer  can  't  understand 
why  his  lord  talks  so  odd.'  He  replies,  as  he 
supposes,  in  the  most  courtly  Babelish,  to  what 
he  guesses  by  his  gestures  was  his  question. 
Nimrod  gets  mad  at  his  jabber,  and  deeming  him 
insolent  calls  on  the  chief  of  the  police  to  take 
him  to  prison.  The  chief  is  confounded  at  his 
queer  sounds,  and  with  profuse  prostrations  says 
something  which  neither  Nimrod  nor  the  tower^ 
builder  understands.  So  it  goes  from  master  to 
servant,  with  no  interpreter^  nor  any  wise  eth- 
nologist and  linguist  to  step  in  and  heal  the 
novel  breach.  They  get  mad  with  each  other 
for  their  misunderstandings  and  speedily  come 
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to  blows.  At  last,  tired  with  fighting,  and 
finding  no  looseness  of  arms  unloosens  the 
tongue,  they  began  to  catch  here  and  there  at 
the  meaning  of  a  neighbor.  Like  sounds  and 
sense  glue  them  together,  and  the  nodules  of  a 
new  race  are  formed.  Man  was  scattered,  tower* 
building  abandoned,  and  theory-building  took 
its  place.  They  began  to  prate  about  ours  be- 
ing the  original  language,  and  ours  the  original 
race — ^all  others  how  inferior!  They  never  could 
have  been  with  my  folks  in  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
At  all  of  which  climbing  towers  of  pride  and 
fidsehood  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs, 
and  also  in  his  own  good  time  and  easy  ways 
levels  with  the  dust. 

This  Rigi  scene  was  of  like  sort.  Each  na- 
tion fancies  his  tongue  the  only  and  perfect 
original.  The  Frenchman  believes  that  his  rat- 
tling musketry  of  speech  came  straight  from 
Napoleon  Nirarod.  The  German  could  not  be 
made  to  doubt  that  his  horrid  '*ya"  was  first 
spoken  by  Eve  when  Adam  popped  the  ques- 
tion. If  so,  it  must  have  spoiled  her  handsome 
mouth,  as  it  does  to-day  her  yellow-haired 
daughters  of  fader-land — that  monosyllable  be- 
ing by  far  the  most  offensive  sound  that  ever 
contorted  a  lady's  lips  and  larynx.  The  En- 
glishman fancies  his  "yes"  to  be  the  paragon  of 
monosyllables,  while  it  evidently  comes  from  the 
sibilant  '*  yea  "  that  the  serpent  first  used  in  the 
garden. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  tongues  are  divided. 
When  they  will  come  together,  and  whose  shall 
have  precedence  at  that  remarriage,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  That  they  must  be  made  one  before  the 
laws  and  governments  of  man  are  is  very  clear. 
It  may  come  by  as  special  a  miracle  as  was  the 
separation.  The  pentecostal  power  may  suggest 
a  coming  modification,  when  all  the  world  shall 
be  miraculously  restored  to  the  lost  art  of  one 
language. 

Europe  suffers  more  to-day  from  this  defect 
than  from  all  others.  Were  she  of  one  speech, 
she  would  soon  be  one  in  government,  as  she  is 
in  every  outward  appearance.  Here  are  two 
hundred  people  dressed  alike,  looking  alike,  act- 
ing alike,  feeling  alike,  saying  the  same  thing — 
for  the  life  of  you  you  could  not  classify  them; 
you  would  say  they  are  all  Americans,  and  yet 
they  are  cut  up  into  cliques  by  barriers  so  high 
that  it  takes  years  of  hard  study  even  partially 
to  surmount  them. 

But  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  these  sights 
or  speculations.  We  fill  our  gaxe  with  the  snow 
mountains  that  you  dimly  see  in  the  picture, 
but  which  are  high  and  lifted  up  from  that  ex- 
alted tower.  We  climb  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Lake,  sail  down  between  the  high  precipices 


that  include  its  further  waters,  or  return  to  the 
city  before  you  spend  a  pleasant  Sabbath  in 
company  with  a  half  dozen  American  clergy- 
men, and  on  the  morrow  pass  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  this  mount  of  outer  and  inner  vision 
into  the  heart  of  those  heaven-kissing  hills,  and 
from  whence  we  shall  give  you  our  next  and 
last  and  much  shorter  lucubration  upon  the 
Alps. 


BT  THE  HEABTHt 


BT     riLIOIA    B.    BOSf. 


'Gaivbt  the  window  panes  there  is  dashing  sleet; 
Swift,  March  winds  sob  'round  the  mossy  eaves; 
But  softly  the  leaping  fire-light  weaves 
Fantastic  shapes  on  the  darkened  floor, 
And  hangs  its  drap'ries  round  the  door, 

Where  once  came  the  boyish  feet 

How  sadly  we  sit  by  the  hearth  to-night. 
Our  weak  hearts  weeping  their  hidden  tears, 
Thinking  and  mourning  o'er  by -gone  years ; 
Of  the  loved  ones  who  met  here  with  mirth  and  song, 
Whiling  the  Winter  evenings  long 

In  the  embers'  fitful  light. 

We  miss  on  the  threshold  their  ringing  tread, 
We  yearn  for  their  voices'  cheery  sound. 
Almost  wishing  the  years  unwound 
Back  to  the  golden  time  of  youth, 
With  all  its  pureness  of  faith  and  truth 

That  with  hurrying  years  has  fled. 

Our  dear  ones  are  out  on  the  loveless  world 
Alone,  but  undaunted  amid  its  din ; 
For  only  the  fearless  soul  can  win 
The  bays  and  the  laurel  wreaths  of  life ; 
And  who  hero  would  be  of  the  wearying  strife. 

At  the  last  must  his  banner  be  furled. 

Alas !  some  lie  in  the  graveyard  asleep, 
Never  to  answer  our  loving  calls— 
Never  with  us  when  the  gloaming  falls, 
To  roam  'long  the  ridges  of  purpling  hills, 
As  of  old,  nor  sit  in  the  spray  of  the  rills. 

Springing  from  steep  to  steep. 

The  light  fadeth  out  from  the  walls  and  floor, 
The  embers  lie  dead  on  the  dusky  bars. 
And  the  soft,  cold  beams  of  the  Wint'ry  stars 
Shine  through  the  sweet-brier's  icy  mail, 
While  about  it  low  wind- voices  seem  to  wail, 

••  Scattered  pearls  can  be  strung  no  more," 

Like  scattered  pearls  are  the  old  days  gone; 
The  string  that  held  them  hath  broken  apart, 
Leaving  us  empty  hands  and  heart ; 
Only  awaiting  the  future's  ken, 
When  we  shall  gather  them  all  again. 

As  the  joy-laden  years  go  on. 
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ijynra  oelebbities  of  vew  eholahd. 

00KTBIBUT0B8  TO  THE  "ATLANTIO." 


•  T    BBT.    a.    M.    STBKLB. 


A  NATIONAL  literature  is  a  thing  of  neces- 
sarily gradual  development.  It  can  not  be 
transplanted  with  the  planting  of  colonies. 
Books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and 
reviews  may  be  produced,  and  may  evince  great 
and  varied  talent,  and  even  genius  in  the  phi- 
losophy, science,  poetry,  belles-lettres,  etc., 
which  go  to  make  up  their  contents,  and  yet 
there  may  be  very  little  indication  of  a  genuine 
national  literature.  Some  essential  ingredient 
of  this  must  be  drawn  from  the  soil  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  country;  they  must  be  slowly  di- 
gested and  incorporated  in  the  national  charac- 
ter; they  must  enter  into  its  very  fiber,  and 
give  the  peculiar  form,  feature,  and  coinage 
which  distinguish  it.  Till  this  is  done,  what- 
ever plausible  fallacies  we  may  amuse  ourselves 
with,  our  literature  is  not  our  own,  but  an  in- 
congruous adaptation  of  material  derived  from 
other  countries  and  generations. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  there  be  as  yet  any  such  thing  as 
American  literature.  If  it  does  not  now  exist, 
it  is  pretty  certain  to  exist  not  long  hence;  and 
if  it  already  exist,  it  has  still  a  prospect  of  a 
long  and  interesting  journey  before  arriving  at 
perfection./  The  progress  of  this  development 
toward  either  palpable  existence  or  perfection 
is  indicated  by  the  history  of  purely  literary 
periodicals.  Denominational  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, and  reviews  may  be  sustained  with  com- 
parative ease;  the  particular  interest  of  the 
various  theological  and  religious  parties  sufficing 
to  maintain  them.  In  this  countiy  we  have 
had,  till  within  a  few  years,  but  one  first-class 
journal,  of  an  exclusively -literary  character, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  suc- 
cess. The  North  American  Review,  now  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  has,  from  the  first, 
included  among  its  contributors  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars  and  most  brilliant  writers 
of  the  country — such  men  as  Webster,  Everett, 
Channing,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Longfel- 
low, etc. — and  has  maintained  a  recognized  posi- 
tion, with  scarcely  even  temporary  exceptions, 
at  the  head  of  periodical  literature  in  America. 
The  business  facilities  for  sustaining  a  quarterly 
are  more  and  greater  than  those  for  sustaining 
a  monthly  or  weekly;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
earlier  establishment  and  permanence  of  this 
periodical.  Its  circulation  has  always  been 
limited,  and  with  no  rival  in  its  own  particular 
field  we  think  it  has  never  had  over  three  thou- 


sand subscribers,  and  much  of  the  time,  W6 
suppose,  not  so  many.  It  is  doubtless,  under 
its  new  management,  more  able  and  prosperous 
than  ever  before. 

No  weekly  journal,  devoted  to  the  higher 
walks  of  literature,  has  hitherto  proved  success- 
ful, though  we  have  had  some  brilliant  failures, 
to  say  nothing  of  failures  that  have  failed  to  be 
brilliant.  The  number  of  readers  in  proportion 
to  the  population  in  this  country  was  doubtless 
never  surpassed;  the  reading,  too,  is  by  no 
means  of  the  lowest  order  on  the  average; 
though  by  far  too  large  a  proportion  is  of  an 
unhealthy,  and  still  more  of  an  unprofitable 
character.  But  there  are  as  yet  comparatively 
few  whose  tastes,  or  culture,  or  occupation  de- 
mand the  highest  quality  of  literary  matter. 
The  pecuniary  outlay  has  thus  not  been  justified 
hitherto  by  the  public  demand  for  a  periodical 
of  such  a  character.  Whether  the  enterprising 
gentlemen  who  have  just  embarked  on  an  essay 
of  this  kind  in  New  York  city,  will  me«t  with 
better  success  than  their  predecessors,  is  a 
question  which  a  probably  short  time  will  de- 
termine. 

A  great  many  monthlies  have  been  projected 
aiming  at  a  superior  literary  character.  Most 
of  them  have  fallen  lamentably  short  of  their 
aim,  while  others  have  failed  in  respect  of  both 
pecuniary  and  literary  patronage.  "Putnam's 
Monthly  Magazine,''  established  in  1853,  was 
by  far  the  superior  of  all  its  predecessors,  and 
its  appearance  seemed  to  indicate  a  new  era  in 
American  periodical  literature.  All  it«  articles 
were  from  American  writers,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  thorough -going,  independent,  genuinely- 
American  magazine  that  had  yet  appeared.  It 
ran  well  for  two  or  three  years,  being  sustained 
by  a  large  corps  of  competent  writers,  but  by 
an  insufficient  number  of  paying  readers.  It 
crippled  or  swamped  several  publishers.  Its 
conductor  undertook  to  modify  it  to  suit  the 
popular  taste,  and  in  so  doing  lowered  its  lit- 
erary standard.  It  finally  died  in  1857.  But 
the  eight  bound  volumes  of  the  work  furnish  a 
mass  of  reading  which,  for  literary  merit  and 
profitable  instruction,  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

About  the  time  of  the  demise  of  "Putnam's" 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  was  bom.  Its  original 
corps  of  contributors  included  the  best  of  those 
who  had  written  for  Putnam's,  besides  several 
others  no  wise  inferior,  and  some  superior  to 
them — altogether  the  most  brilliant  staff  of 
writers  ever  employed  upon  a  single  American 
periodical.  The  first  editor  was  J.  Russell  Low- 
ell— a  sketch  of  whom  we  have  included  in  a 
previous  group  of  "celebrities" — whose  selec- 
tion for  the  office  was  a  most  judicious  and 
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happy  one.  The  great  drawback  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Atlantic  in  its  first  year,  was  the 
anti-evangelical  tone  needlessly  and  sometimes 
wantonly  adopted  by  a  few  of  its  principal  writ- 
ers. It  was  a  gratuitous  and  defiant  assump- 
tion that  the  real  intelligence  and  culture  of  the 
community  were  on  the  side  of  what  is  vaguely 
designated  "  liberal  Christianity,"  embracing  all 
shades  of  dissent  from  orthodoxy,  from  the  most 
harmless  Unitarianism  down  to  the  baldest  deism 
and  even  pantheism.  The  originators  and  con- 
ductors of  the  magazine  doubtless  did  not  mean 
to  make  it  an  organ  of  these  skeptical  and  offen- 
sive views;  but  it  was  the  more  obnoxious  on 
this  very  account  that  a  journal,  appealing  to 
the  literary  classes  generally,  should  aJlow  itself 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  petty  clique.  The 
same  mistake  doubtless  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  "Putnam's 
Magazine,"  though  the  reprehensible  feature 
was  less  obvious  there  than  here.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  notions  were  largely 
ventilated  in  the  "Atlantic" — they  were  con- 
fined to  two  or  three  writers — but  they  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  affect  the  reputation  of 
the  magazine,  to  provoke  damaging  criticism, 
and  to  limit  its  circulation.  There  was  at  one 
time  a  prospect  that  its  patronage  would  be 
confined  to  a  circle  of  "  mutual  admirers,"  and 
that  its  career  would  be  brief.  But  since  the 
failure  of  its  first  publisher,  and  especially  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  its  tone.  It  is  open 
to  all  comers  competent  to  represent  the  world 
of  "literature,  art,  and  politics."  No  religious 
or  irreligious  party  gets  exclusive  favor  in  its 
columns. 

The  "Atlantic"  is,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  highest  expression  of  our  American  culture 
in  literature  and  the  arts.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  it  is  the  equal  of  the  best 
of  the  British  periodicals  professing  the  same 
aim.  Its  character  and  success  not  only  indi- 
cate the  rapid  development  of  talent  in  the 
country,  but  the  progress  of  culture  to  an  ex- 
tent which  demands  the  existence  of  such 
magazines.  It  not  only  meets  an  evident  want, 
but  its  influence  is  potent  in  the  literary  edu- 
cation of  the  community.  It  also  has  effectu- 
ally summoned  into  activity  the  talent  of  many 
young  writers.  It  is  now  under  the  editorial 
management  of  James  T.  Field,  Esq.,  well  known 
both  as  an  author  and  a  publisher.  He  has 
written  a  volume  of  pleasant  poems,  and  has  a 
fine  reputation  in  literary  circles  as  a  most  affa- 
ble gentleman,  of  refined  culture,  and  compe- 
tent for  his  calling,  whether  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness or  that  of  letters.    He  is  Uie  junior  partner 


in  the  long- established  publishing  firm  of  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields. 

OLIVEB  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  papers  in  the 
"Atlantic,"  during  its  first  year,  were  the 
unique  and  popular  series  entitled,  "  The  Auto- 
crat/)f  the  Breakfast-Table."  They  consisted 
mainly  of  quaint  and  amusing  criticisms  on  lit- 
erary, social,  personal,  and  ethical  topics  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  the  conversation  at  the  table 
of  a  city  boarding-house,  which  conversation 
was  principally  monopolized  by  a  shrewd,  expe- 
rienced, and  cultivated  man  of  the  world  of 
slightly-cynical  tendencies.  They  were  trench- 
ant and  witty,  abounding  in  strictures  for  the 
most  part  legitimate,  though  occasionally  mask- 
ing a  nevertheless  discernible  antipathy  to  cer- 
tain opinions,  the  thrusts  at  wliich  were  in 
bad  taste  and  far  from  magnanimous  in  spirit. 
The  papers  were,  however,  vastly  popular,  as 
were  also  the  subsequent  series  entitled,  "The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  though  the 
latter  began  to  grow  tedious  with  the  sameness 
toward  the  close. 

But  Dr.  Holmes  did  not  begin  to  be  popular 
as  a  writer  with  his  appearance  in  the  "At- 
lantic." He  had  already  been  known  to  fame 
both  as  a  poet  and  public  lecturer  for  many 
years.  The  son  of  a  somewhat  celebrated  New 
England  divine,  bom  in  1809,  he  graduated  at 
Harvard  when  twenty  years  old,  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  but  relinquished  it  for  that 
of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  for  several  years 
in  Europe  with  considerable  success.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  a  few  years  after 
to  the  same  chair  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Harvard  Uni^versity.  As  a  professor  he  is  ac- 
complished and  popular  in  his  department,  while 
as  a  medical  lecturer  his  scientific  ability  and 
literary  facility  render  him  unrivaled. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  better  known  as  a  literal ^^ 
man  than  as  a  scientific  scholar.  Till  com- 
paratively recently  his  reputation  has  been 
principally  that  of  a  poet;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  it  will  finally  be  found  that  he 
excels  in  this  department  or  as  a  popular  lec- 
turer and  prose  essayist.  He  has  written  one 
somewhat  notable  novel;  but  it  was  noted  not 
so  much  as  a  successful  fiction,  which  it  was 
not,  as  for  the  suggestions  of  a  physico-ethical 
character,  in  which  it  abounded.  Some  of  theso 
were  of  deep  interest,  and  were  happily  illustra- 
ted— others  were  but  the  inspiration  of  the  au- 
thor's religious  prejudices,  and  were  damaging 
both  to  his  work  and  to  himself.    The  story,  as 
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such,  was,  in  iia  prominent  aspects,  revolting 
and  distasteful  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

As  a  writer  of  songs  and  lyrics  Holmes  stands 
high,  though  hardly,  we  think,  in  the  first  rank. 
His  poetry  has  not  that  sweetness  and  beauty 
which  characterize  the  verse  of  Longfellow;  he 
has  not  the  breadth  and  richness  of  imagination 
that  belong  to  Lowell;  nor  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  Bryant;  nor  yet  the  depth  of  moral 
conviction  and  intense  loyalty  to  principle  that 
exhibits  itself  always  in  Whittier.  Yet  there  is 
a  certain  charm  about  his  verses  which  is  more 
uniform  and  certain  than  in  those  of  most  poets. 
In  humorous  poetry  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by 
only  one  of  our  writers;  and  yet  if  we  discrim- 
inate closely,  he  is  not  so  much  humorous  as 
witty.  He  is  at  times  uncommonly  "funny," 
though  he  says  in  "  The  Hight  of  the  Ridicu- 
lous," after  having  nearly  killed  a  man  with 
laughter  at  one  of  his  efifusions, 

"  And  since  I  never  dared  to  write 
,  As  fanny  as  I  can." 

In  verbal  witticism  he  excels,  but^is  by  no 
means  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  of  enter- 
taining and  amusing  thought.  His  post-pran- 
dial verses  on  festive  occasions  are  among  his 
best.  Of  his  earlier  poems  the  piece  entitled, 
"My  Aunt,"  "The  Music-Grinder,"  and  "The 
Hot  Season,"  are  among  the  most  popular; 
while  of  his  latter  productions  in  the  humorous 
vein,  the  "One-Hoss  Shay,"  "Contentment," 
and  "Parson  Turell's  Legacy,"  are  the  more 
noted.  Of  more  serious  poetry  "Old  Ironsides" 
is  likely  to  have  a  very  long  life,  while  "Avis" 
is  an  exquisitely-touching  composition,  and  the 
"  Army  Hymn  "  is  a  grand  and  stirring  song. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Holmes's 
prose  writings.  On  whatever  subject  he  writes 
he  is  always  entertaining,  and  frequently  in- 
structive; but  sometimes  his  anti-sectarian  sec- 
tarianism and  his  illiberal  liberalism  makes  him 
offensive.  There  is  a  vein  of  skepticism  fre- 
quently coming  to  the  surface  in  his  writings, 
which  betrays  a  bitterness  of  feeling  and  a 
narrowness  of  charity  not  at  all*  consistent  with 
his  professed  catholicity. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  now  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  though  he  seems  ten  years  younger.  In 
personal  appearance  he  is  small  of  stature,  of 
sprightly,  animated  countenance,  but.  on  the 
whole,  not  entirely  of  prepossessing  mien. 

HATHAKIEL  HAWTHOBHB.* 

This  most  successful  of  American  writers  of 
prose  fiction  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 

*  Within  the  few  weeks  since  the  following  sketch 
was  written,  the  subject  of  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  "  Liv- 


July  4,  1804.  Bom  on  "  the  day  we  celebrate," 
he  ought  to  be  intensely  patnotic  and  loyal 
But  though  we  believe  Mr.  Hawthorne  loves  his 
country  and  desires  its  union  and  perpetuity, 
his  past  political  associations  have  deterred  him 
from  sympathizing  very  heartily  with  the  meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  extermination  of  the  rebell- 
ion and  the  precautions  against  its  recurrence. 
But  he  has  genius  of  a  high  order,  and  his 
works  are  deservedly  popular,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England. 

Hawthorne  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  some 
of  his  progenitors  were  among  the  most  ener- 
getic of  their  sect  in  the  suppression  of  Quakers 
and  witches  in  the  intolerant  and  superstitious 
times  which  have  made  Salem  unpleasantly 
proverbial.  His  father  was  a  ship-master,  who 
died  at  Havana  of  yellow  fever,  when  Nathaniel 
was  about  six  years  old.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Manning,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sensibility. 
He  was  of  feeble  health  in  boyhood,  but  man- 
aged to  fit  for  college,  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  when  about  twenty-one,  in  the  same  class 
with  H.  W.  Longfellow  and  G.  B.  Cheever. 
During  his  college  life  he  fonned  an  intimacy 
with  Franklin  Pierce,  who  belonged  to  the  pre- 
ceding class.  After  his  graduation  he  resided 
in  Salem  for  several  years,  hying  a  retired  life, 
and  much  given,  we  judge,  to  morbid  medita- 
tion, entertaining  those  wild  fancies  which  some- 
times manifest  themselves  in  his  subsequent 
writings. 

He  began  early  to  compose  tales.  We  have 
seen  some  specimens  of  these  fabricated  when  so 
young  that  he  had  scarcely  learned  chirography. 
After  leaving  college  he  wrote  many  stories,  but 
published  only  a  few  in  magazines,  annuals, 
and  newspapers.  He  collected  some  of  these 
together,  and  published  them  in  1837,  under  the 
title  of  "  Twice-Told  Tales,"  his  first  book.  It 
did  not  attract  much  immediate  attention,  but 
subsequently  became  more  popular.  Other  vol- 
umes published  by  him  in  succession  are,  the 
"Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  (1846,)  the  "Scar- 
let Letter,"  (1850,)  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
(1851,)  the  "  Blithedale  Romance,"  and  other  less 
noticeable  books.  Within  the  last  few  years  he 
has  written  two  works,  which  have  secured  no 
small  share  of  attention — "The  Marble  Faun,** 
(1856,)  and  "  Our  Old  Home,"  (1863.) 

Hawthorne  has  not  always  lived  in  literary 
retirement.     He  was  twice,  for  a  few  years  each 


ing  Celebrity/'  and  has  gone  to  "  the  pale  nations  of 
the  dead."  Mr.  Hawthorne  died  qnite  suddenly  at 
Plymonth,  N.  H..  May  19th,  while  on  a  short  joomaj 
for  his  health  in  company  with  ex- President  Pierce. 
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time,  a  custom-house  officer,  first  at  Boston  and 
aflerward  in  Salem.  Out  of  these  experiences 
came  his  "Scarlet  Letter."  He  was  also  for 
several  years,  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan,  United 
States  Consul  at  Liverpool,  an  important  office, 
which  also  furnished  him  the  occasion  of  the 
capital  sketches  of  English  life  and  character 
first  published  in  the  "  Atlantic,"  and  afterward 
embodied  in  a  book  under  the  name  of  "Our 
Old  Home."  They  are  masterpieces  in  their 
way,  and  our  English  cousins  were  never,  per- 
haps, so  freely  and  trenchantly  dealt  with  before 
by  an  American.  They  are  somewhat  disposed 
to  resent  it,  and  perhaps  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  proverb  about  "  glass-houses,"  etc.  The 
critics  complain  of  Hawthorne's  "  cynicism  and 
coldness  of  tone,"  especially  in  this  volume.  It 
is  particularly  offensive  in  his  allusions  to  the 
great  events  of  our  present  time  as  a  nation. 
The  dedication  "to  a  statesman  [meaning  ex- 
President  Pierce]  who  has  filled  what  was  then 
the  most  august  position  in  the  world,"  is  a 
little  bit  disgusting,  and  something  more.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  Hawthorne's  style  is  fasci- 
nating to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  he  has  won- 
derful power  of  imagination. 

He  at  one  time  went  to  live  with  the  "Asso- 
ciation" at  Brook  Farm,  in  West  Roxbury,  and 
from  this  few  months'  sojourn  arose  the  "  Blithe- 
dale  Romance."  He  afterward  remained  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  manse  at  Con- 
cord, which  adjoins  the  first  battle-field  of  the 
Revolution,  "  a  parsonage  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  profaned  by  a  lay  occupant."  The 
"  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse "  were  mostly 
written  in  a  delightful  little  nook  of  a  study  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  window  of 
which  the  clergyman  of  Concord  watched  the 
conflict  of  hb  parishioners  with  the  British 
troops,  when  was  "fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world,"  April  19,  1776.  In  the  same  room 
Emerson,  who  once  occupied  the  house,  wrote 
"  Nature." 

HENBT  WAD8W0ETH   LONGFELLOW. 

Whoever,  in  visiting  the  numerous  enchant- 
ing localities  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  finds 
himself  passing  along  the  beautiful  avenue  lead- 
ing from  Old  Cambridge  to  Mount  Auburn, 
among  other  eligible  residences  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  way,  embowered  in  rich  foli- 
age, or  surrounded  by  open  lawns,  will  notice 
a  stately  mansion  on  the  right,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  "  shades  of  Harvard,"  which  has 
an  ancient,  but  interesting  and  well-preserved 
appearance.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  ample 
grounds,  not  obscured  by  shrubbery,  and  is  a 


plain,  substantial  edifice,  with  a  "  bquare  roof," 
painted  yellow,  with  white  facings,  and  green 
blinds.  It  is  of  ante-revolutionary  origin,  and 
is  a  double  object  of  interest,  having  both  an 
historical  and  current  distinction.  It  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  was  occupied  by  him  till  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British.  It  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  sweet- 
est of  American  poets. 

This  distinguished  scholar  and  poet  was  bom 
at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1807,  and  was  the  son 
of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  city.  He  entered 
Bowdoin  College  when  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  graduated  in  1825.  While  in  college  he 
gave  indications  of  his  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  "Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns," 
"  Woods  in  the  Winter,"  and  "  Sunrise  on  the 
Hills,"  were  composed  during  his  academic 
days.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  his 
father's  office,  but  appears  to  have  had  no  great 
inclination  to  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
very  soon  called  to  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  and  literature  in  his  alma  mater,  with 
the  privilege  of  residing  awhile  abroad.  He 
spent  nearly  four  years  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  studying  and  observing  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.  After  his  return 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professorship  five 
years,  at  the  etpiration  of  which  be  accepted  a 
call  to  the  same  department  in  Harvard  College, 
where  he  remained  till  1854. 

During  his  residence  at  Bowdoin  College,  Mr. 
Longfellow  was  a  frequent  and  popular  contrib- 
utor to  the  "North  American  Review."  He 
also  published  "Outre  Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  be*- 
yond  the  Sea,"  in  which  was  embodied  some  of 
the  intellectual  wealth  accumulated  during  his 
travels;  it  also  indicated  his  laudable  ambition 
to  familiarize  his  countrymen  with  the  polite 
literature  of  the  European  nations.  Perhaps  no 
one  has  wrought  with  more  zeal  and  success  in 
this  direction  than  Mr.  Longfellow.  His  very 
attractive  prose  romance,  "  Hyperion,"  appeared 
in  1839;  and  about  the  same  time  "Voices  of 
the  Night,"  with  which  began  his  extended  rep- 
utation as  a  poet.  These  were  followed  in  suc- 
cessive years  by  "Ballads  and  other  Poems," 
"  Poems  on  Slavery,"  "  The  Spanish  Student," 
and  other  kindred  works. 

Perhaps  his  most  remarkable  production  is 
"  Evangeline,"  (1847,)  interesting  in  its  theme, 
exquisite  in  its  treatment,  and  curious  in  its 
versification,  being  doubtless  the  most  success- 
ful  attempt  at  English  hexameter  ever  made 
in  this  country.  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha," 
(1855,)  attained  a  more  popular  circulation  than 
any  of  his  other  volumes,  which  is  saying  much. 
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It  is  an  original  style  of  poetry,  wonderfully 
adapted  to  its  subject,  and  wonderfully  attract- 
ive, but  has  been  somewhat  severely  criticised. 

Longfellow's  notable  points  "are  not  power 
of  invention,  or  vigorous  creation,  or  profound 
thought,"  but  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  ob- 
servation, and  ability  of  description,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  "  instinctively  selecting  pictur- 
esque and  characteristic  details,"  over  which  a 
rich  and  copious  scholarship  and  facile  fancy 
throw  a  charm  of  beauty  which  makes  some 
of  his  smaller  poems  an  indescribable  delight. 
His  genial  humanity,  too,  is  a  prominent  trait, 
every-where  appearing  in  his  productions,  se- 
curing for  them  an  eager  and  affectionate  wel- 
come. 

The  recently-published  "Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn  "  have  been  heartily  welcomed  by  the  pub- 
lic; but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  announce  the  ver- 
dict of  the  popular  judgment.  Most  of  the 
poems  contained  in  the  volume  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "Atlantic,"  and  they  comprise  the 
most  of  his  contributions  to  that  journal.  The 
"Tales"  are  supposed  to  have  been  told  by  a 
company  of  travelers,  chance-met  at  the  tavern 
of  the  "Red  Horse"  in  Sudbury,  a  country 
town  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  There  are  a 
musician, 

"  Fair-haired,  blae-ejed,  his  aspeet  blithe, 
Hii  figure  tall,  and  straight,  and  lithe," 

who  bends  his  ear  to  his  instrument, 

"  And  leemed  to  listen  till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought ;" 

a  student;  a  young  Sicilian;  "a  Spanish  Jew 
from  Alicant;" 

"  A  theologian  from  the  school 
Of  Cambridge  on  the  charter ;" 

*'A  poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 
Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse : 

He  did  not  find  his  verse  less  sweet 
For  music  in  a  neighboring  street, 
Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiades;" 

and,  finally,  the  conservative  old  landlord  him- 
self, in  whose  eyes  those  "were  always  great- 
est" "who  had  been  longest  dead."  The  stories 
have  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons into  whose  mouths  they  are  put.  The 
connecting  interludes  are  natural  and  pleasant, 
and  we  greatly  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
poems  in  this  form,  though  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  whole  device  is  palpably  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural.  Perhaps  this  may  be  true, 
80  far  as  regards  the  bringing  together  of  so 


many  peculiar  characters  in  an  out-of-the-way 
village  hotel;  but  for  all  that  we  relish  the  air 
which  envelops  the  series  of  stories  all  the 
better  for  the  connection  into  which  they  are 
thrown.  Doubtless  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  is, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  most  popular  of  them, 
"  It  is,"  says  Curtis,  "  one  of  the  most  stirring, 
ringing,  and  graphic  ballads  in  the  language." 
Others  of  the  tales  are  exquisite  pieces  of  lit- 
erary workmanship,  especially  "  Rabbi  Ben  Le- 
vi," "King  Robert  of  Sicily,"  and  "The  Birds 
of  Killingworth." 

The  volume  contains  also  some  "  Birds  of  Pas- 
sage." "  The  Children's  Hour  "  has  already  be- 
come familiar  to  most  people  who  read  any 
thing.  "Something  Left  Undone"  expresses 
somewhat  painfully  how  the  poet,  the  genuine 
doer,  one  who  has  already  got  past  the  middle 
of  his  fifth  decade,  appreciates  the  greatness  and 
number  of  life's  duties. 

*'  Labor  with  what  seal  we  will. 
Something  still  remains  undone ; 
Something  uncompleted  still 
Wait3  the  rising  of  the  sun ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  go  away ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsayed ; 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-day  is  heavier  made; 

Till  at  last  the  burden  seems 
Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear, 

Heavy  as  the  weight  of  dreams. 
Pressing  on  us  every-where." 

The  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a  stanza, 
indicates  the  effect  of  the  dark  shadow  which 
two  or  three  years  ago  fell  upon  the  poetic 
household  in  the  tragical  death  of  his  accom- 
plished wife: 

'^O  little  feet!  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 

Must  aehe  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  road." 

OTHER  CONTBIBUTOBS. 

Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  writers  for 
the  "Atlantic"— J.  R.  Lowell  and  Professor 
Agassiz — ^have  been  already  sketched  in  a  pre- 
vious group  of  "celebrities."  Others  equally 
brilliant  and  famous  must  be  reserved  for  ap- 
pearance in  other  connections — among  whom 
we  may  reckon  R.  W.  Emerson,  Whittier,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe.  Others  still,  like  G.  W.  Curtis  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  though  among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  writers,  are  not  included  within  the  scope 
of  our  general  subject.  Two  of  the  contribu- 
tors who  were  most  welcome  in  certain  cirolei 
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have  ceased  to  live.  H.  D.  Thoreaa  was  an 
eccentric  genius,  an  original  thinker  and  writer, 
a  gnat  worshiper  of  nature,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  ignore  God,  and  thus  become  like 
Emerson,  only  more  intensely  and  more  natu- 
rally so,  a  brilliant  pagan.  His  articles  were 
on  the  "Katural  History  of  Massachusetts," 
"A  Walk  to  Wachusett,"  "The  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees,"  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "A  Winter 
Walk,"  and  such  themes,  in  the  handling  of 
which  he  had  no  equal.  But  after  all  his  faith 
in  nature,  and  in  simple  methods  of  life,  he 
scarcely  lived  out  more  than  half  his  days. 

Theodore  Winthrop  was  another  of  our  brill- 
iant young  writers,  whose  heroic  death  vied 
with  bis  rich  intellectual  gifts  in  the  popular 
admiration.  His  star  blazed  out  with  sudden 
and  nnoommon  ardor  just  before  its  permanent 
obscuration.  His  first  recognized  appearance 
before  the  literary  public,  in  the  description  of 
the  "March  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regi- 
ment to  Washington,"  excited  universal  and 
enthusiastic  attention.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  current 
events  of  the  war;  but  before  the  third  was 
completed  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  great 
canse.  His  descriptions  of  "  Life  in  the  Open 
Air,"  and  adventures  on  the  frontier,  are  among 
the  most  exciting  yet  most  fully  sustained  of 
any  in  any  language.  His  novels  indicate  tal- 
ents of  a  high  order,  but  are  inferior  to  his 
other,  writings. 

Of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  writer  of 
unique  and  entertaining  papers  on  "My  Sec- 
ond, and  how  he  Undid  Me,"  and  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country;"  of  Donald  O.  Mitchell- 
Ik  Marvel — author  of  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor," 
and  "  Dream  Life,"  who  has  been  recently  con- 
tributing some  articles  on  "  Wet- Weather  Work;" 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  some  of  whose  poems 
have  attained  a  wide  celebrity;  of  C.  G.  Haze- 
well,  a  Boston  editor,  a  most  accomplished  his- 
torical critic,  who  has  enriched  the  pages  of  the 
magazine,  as  he  has  other  periodicals,  with 
most  instructive  productions  on  topics  of  mod- 
em history;  of  Rev.  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
a  rather  heretical  kind  of  Christian,  but  who  is 
splendid  in  his  lucubrations  on  "Muscular 
Christianity  " — a  good  writer  and  a  good  fighter; 
of  Richard  Frothingham,  another  Boston  editor 
and  historian,  who  furnished  "The  Sam  Adams 
Regiments  in  the  Town  of  Boston;"  of  Mr. 
Wasson,  a  powerful  metaphysical  writer,  some- 
what after  the  style -of  Emerson,  only  more 
readable;  and  some  other  such  contributors,  we 
have  not  spaee  to  give  a  description. 

A  remarkable  corps  of  young  writers  have 
been  called  into  active  service  through  the  col- 


umns of  the  AUanUc.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Pres« 
cott  exhibits  a  certain  wonderful  ability. 
She  was  scarcely  out  of  her  teens  when  she 
sent  her  first  article — "In  a  Cellar" — which 
indicated  such  remarkable  power  of  imagina- 
tion, such  comprehension  and  facility  in  com- 
bination, that  the  editor  doubted  its  authen- 
ticity, and  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and  called' 
out  a  rather  smart  reply,  which  came  very  near 
being  "  a  flea  in  the  ear"  to  the  skeptic.  Her 
subsequent  efiforts  have  hardly  surpassed  her 
first,  though,  perhaps,  the  sketch  entitled  "Cir- 
cumstance" is  her  most  efiective  production. 

"Qail  Hamilton"  is  a  more  healthy  writer 
than  Miss  Fresco tt,  though  not  so  surely  a 
creative  genius.  There  is  a  practical  and  sen- 
sible tone  to  all  her  writings,  while  her  "  Gkila 
Days,"  and  other  such  essays,  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  entertainment  furnished.  The  nameless 
"Author  of  Margaret  Howth"  is  a  less  inviting 
writer,  but  possessed  of  originality  of  style  al- 
most as  singular  in  its  peculiarities  as  that  of 
the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  though  dissimilar. 
There  is  also  an  occasional  morbidness  of  sen- 
timent which  we  do  not  altogether  relish. 
Rose  Terry  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott  are  elegant 
and  richly-gifted  writers,  who,  but  for  the  oc- 
casional skeptical  coloring  of  their  productions, 
would  both  charm  and  profit. 

There  are  many  other  writers,  of  whom  we 
have  made  no  mention,  who  have  a  local  promi- 
nence, some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  national  repu- 
tation; but  the  sketches  we  have  given,  and  the 
brief  allusions  we  have  made,  must  suffice  for 
our  present  group. 


K0DB8TY. 


Amovq  the  virtues  which  ought  to  secore  a 
kind  regard,  we  universally  assign  to  modesty 
a  high  rank.  A  simple  and  modest  man  lives 
unknown,  till  a  moment,  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen,  reveals  his  estimable  qualities 
and  his  generous  actions.  I  compare  him  to 
the  concealed  flower,  springing  from  a  humble 
stem,  which  escapes  the  view,  and  is  discovered 
only  by  its  perfume.  Pride  quickly  fixes  the 
eye,  and  he  who  is  always  bis  own  eulogist 
dispenses  every  other  person  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  praise  him.  A  truly-modest  man, 
emerging  from  his  transient  obscurity,  will  ob- 
tain those  delightful  praises  which  the  heart 
awards  without  eflfort.  His  superiority,  far 
from  being  importunate,  will  become  attractive. 
Modesty  gives  to  talents  and  virtues  the  same 
charm  which  chastity  adds  to  beauty. 

Stanley, 
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PAITH  IH  THE  RICHT. 


BT   LUOT   A.   OtBAVV. 


EAITH  18  a  necessity  of  onr  nature.  Upon 
iU  exercise  depends  the  existence  of  moral 
power;  so  that  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "Have 
faith  in  God/'  is  based  npon  the  profoundest 
philosophy.  Take  from  a  man  his  confidence 
in  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  and  you  take 
from  him  the  strongest  incentive  to  effort.  He 
who  really  believes  that  the  world  is  degener- 
ating, who  prophesies  only  ruin  for  posterity, 
can  never  be  a  philanthropist  or  a  reformer; 
his  theory  precludes  active  effort.  But  he  who 
feels  that  "the  sorrowing  earth  still  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  God;"  who  discerns  a 
tendency  to  good,  be  it  ever  so  slight;  who  be- 
lieves that  the  world  will  be  regenerated, 
though  it  take  the  time  and  toil  of  generations 
to  accomplish  it — ^that  man  will  be  found  con- 
stantly laboring  to  elevate  and  bless  the  race. 
His  Hfe-work,  in  comparison  with  the  task  to 
be  accomplished,  may  be  as  the  drop  to  the 
ocean:  but  he  has  the  assurance  that  it  will 
not  be  lost.  The  gray  light  of  dawn  is  to  him 
the  sure  precursor  of  the  coming  day.  He  may 
not  live  to  see  the  sun  rise;  but  with  perfect 
confidence  in  its  coming,  he  is  content  to  work 
on,  praying  and  trusting  for  increasing  light. 

There  are  tides  in  ages,  as  in  seas,  and  he 
whose  view  is  limited  by  the  horizon  of  a  single 
generation,  may  conclude,  because  he  has  fallen 
upon  an  ebbing  tide,  that  the  ocean  is  retreat- 
ing; but  he  who  shares  the  vision  of  the  All- 
Seeing  One,  knows  that  the  waters  will  return, 
and  that  he  has  but  "to  labor  and  to  wait." 
There  is  no  greater  trial  to  the  Christian  than 
this  ebb-tide,  this  seeming  triumph  of  sin.  It 
begets  within  his  soul  an  impatient  wish  to  see 
the  right  suddenly  and  powerfully  vindicated, 
a  vague  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  God's 
forbearance,  a  restless  desire  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  his  own  hands.  To  counter- 
act all  this  there  is  need  of  strong  faith  in  God's 
purposes. 

We  wonder  at  the  infinitude  of  God's  pa- 
tience: we  wonder  how,  when  wickedness  pre- 
vails, the  arrows  of  Divine  vengeance  can 
slumber  in  their  quiver;  how  the  earth,  offer- 
ing up  through  all  its  long  ages  only  the  foul 
incense  of  mockery  and  crime,  can  still  be  per- 
mitted to  blot  the  universe.  All  these  things 
are  mysteries,  till  we  remember  that  God  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning;  that  he  knows  the 
intercessions  of  his  Son  will  avail  for  the  guilty 
earth,  and  that  man  will  be  regenerated  and 
redeemed.    To    Infinite   Wisdom   all    is   well. 


The  highest  good  shall  in  some  way  be  accom- 
plished, and  God's  name  be  abundantly  glori- 
fied. Now,  faith,  being  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  stands  to  us  in  place  of  knowledge. 
Were  we  omniscient,  we  should  share  God's  in- 
finite patience;  but  ignorant  though  we  are, 
by  faith  we  may  rise  to  those  sublime  bights 
where  evil  can  not  disturb  our  confidence  in 
good;  where,  if  the  shadow  does  go  back  npon 
the  dial,  we  can  turn  our  eye  to  the  son  and 
trace  its  onward  course. 

It  is  this  impatience  with  wrong,  this  want 
of  long-suffering,  which  prevents  our  effectual 
resistance.  Slowly,  patiently,  evil  may  surely 
be  overcome  by  good;  but  spirited  resistance,  fol- 
lowed by  inglorious  surrender,  actually  strength- 
ens the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  slow  growth 
of  what  is  truly  valuable  is  a  lesson  hard  to 
learn.  Few  men,  like  Bishop  Butler,  could 
have  laid  firm  hold  of  God's  purposes,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  corruption  and  degeneracy,  built 
up,  with  a  lifetime  of  patient  labor,  that  ada- 
mantine wall  which  has  thus  far  resisted  the 
combined  forces  of  infidelity.  Most  men  would 
have  met  the  enemy  at  first  challenge,  with 
shield  and  lance  in  the  open  plain,  and  the  vic- 
tory, if  gained,  would  have  been  of  compaim- 
tively  little  importance;  but  he,  possessing  his 
soul  in  patience,  achieved  a  victory  nnpand- 
leled  in  all  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

It  is  this  faith  in  the  right  which  is  the 
Christian's  support  in  every  hour  of  trial,  his 
reliance  in  every  conflict,  his  trust  on  the  dark- 
est battle-field. 

We  of  the  present  generation  seem  to  have 
fallen  upon  an  ebbing  tide  of  morality.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  revival  of  1858,  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Church  for  good,  there 
is  a  decline  from  the  strict  principles  and  cor- 
rect walk  of  the  generation  now  passing  away. 
A  laxity  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails  in  re- 
gard to  little  sins;  the  fast  spirit  is  working 
out  its  legitimate  results  in  rebellion  against 
all  right  and  authority,  and  in  a  headlong 
plunging  into  crime  and  ruin.  Intemperance 
prevails;  fiashionable  vices  are  fearfully  on  the 
increase;  a  reckless,  defiant  spirit,  which  fears 
not  God  nor  regards  man,  is  by  far  too  popular. 
Now,  if  ever,  the  Christian  has  need  of  faith  in 
God.  His  confidence  in  the  final  triumph  of 
right  must  be  strong  if  his  heart  fail  not  under 
this  seeming  victory  of  sin.  Yet,  let  him  still 
be  of  good  cheer.  If  his  faith  do  not  waver, 
nor  his  hand  weary,  he  shall  see  the  fruit  of 
his  labor.  Evil  shall  not  triumph.  Everjr 
good  deed  is  watered  by  the  dews  of  Heaven, 
till  the  time  of  its  fruit-bearing.  God  rules, 
and  it  is  enough. 
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A  VI8IT  AMOVa  TEE  WAU)EV8E& 
8IG0N])  ABTICLX. 


BT    BIT.    J.    H.    TfMOBMT. 


IN  the  large  and  comfortable  parsonage  adja- 
cent to  the  church  at  La  Tour,  I  breakfasted 
with  my  friend  Mons.  Malan  and  his  interest- 
ing family.  Morning  devotion  was  conducted 
before  breakfast.  It  was  simply  an  invocation 
or  prayer — a  substitute  for  our  usual  "grace" — 
pronounced  by  the  pastor  in  French,  the  family 
standing  about  the  table.  It  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  meet  in  the  parsonage  an  American  miss, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  now  laboring  in 
Florence,  and  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Malan. 

After  breakfast  we  proceeded  through  the 
snowy  streets — ^the  snow  still  falling — to  visit 
the  several  literary  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  La  Tour.  The  Waldensian  establishments 
are  not  numerous,  nor  are  they  Wealthy.  They 
have  been  planted  through  the  beneficence  of 
Christian  friends  in  Europe  and  America;  and 
upon  the  continuance  of  these  contributions — 
for  several  years  at  least — does  their  future 
prosperity  depend.  The  Waldenses  are  a  "  fee- 
ble folk/'  They  are  the  "little  remnant"  of  a 
people,  torn,  and  scattered,  and  tormented 
through  many  centuries.  Exile,  and  confisca- 
tion, with  persecution  by  fire  and  sword,  have 
reduced  and  impoverished  them.  They  came 
forth  from  their  protracted  ordeal,  retaining 
only  their  failh.  But  that  "trial  of  faith  being 
much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perish- 
eth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire,"  has  developed 
a  Church  which  shall  yet  be  more  than  a  Gol- 
conda  to  Italy.  God  has  raised  up  strong  help- 
ers in  these  times  for  the  Waldenses  in  all  parts 
of  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  results  of  their 
faith,  patience,  and  toil  are  appearing. 

We  first  visited  the 

fccOLE  NORMALE, 

where  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty,  are  prepared  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  Government  is  assiduous  in  its  efforts 
to  improve  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  enlightened  policy  which  no  longer 
refuses  to  employ  non-Catholic  instructors  is 
wisely  improved  by  the  Waldenses.  The  syn- 
od of  their  Church  diligently  labors  to  provide 
as  many  teachers  from  the  valleys  as  possible 
to  meet  this  national  demand.  Not  only  do  the 
teachers  of  La  Tour  Normal  school  go  forth  as 
teachers,  but  also  organize  Sabbath  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Waldensian  chapels  planted 
throughout  Italy.  To  prepare  them  for  this 
work  they  are  employed,  during  their  Normal 


course,  as  monitors  and  teachers  in  the  la]*ge 
and  flourishing  Sabbath  school  of  La  Tour. 

The  Normal  department  is  held  in  the  col- 
lege building.  This  fine  edifice  was  erected 
several  years  ago,  through  the  munificence  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Gilly,  of  Durham,  England.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  La  Tour  in  1823,  and,  again  at 
a  later  date.  His  reports  and  pleas  in  En- 
gland awakened  much  sympathy  for  the  Vau- 
dois,  and  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  were 
soon  raised.  This  college  is  the  result.  It  is  a 
substantial  and  handsome  edifice,  built  of  stone, 
and  measures  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  three  stories  in  bight. 

Upon  our  entering  the  largest  recitation- 
room  in  the  Normal  department,  the  boys  rose, 
bowed,  and  said,  "Bon  jour,  Messieurs"  re- 
suming their  seats  as  soon  as  chairs  were  pro- 
vided for  us.  A  recitation  in  geography  was 
in  progress.  The  Italian  language  is  now  used 
in  the  La  Tour  schools,  though  the  people  gen- 
erally speak  French.  The  use  of  the  latter 
tongue  has  been  encouraged  by  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Swiss  and  Genevan  schools  and 
churches,  and  their  almost  entire  seclusion  from 
Italy.  For  many  years  after  the  Reformation 
there  was  no  theological  school  among  the  Yau- 
dois,  and  their  young  men  were  educated  for 
the  ministry  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  In 
1630,  when  the  plague  scourged  Italy  so  cruelly, 
thirteen  out  of  the  fifteen  Waldensian  pastors 
died,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  Protestant 
ministers  from  France  and  Switzerland.  This 
accounts,  also,  for  the  use  of  the  old  Swiss  lit- 
urgies in  the  Waldensian  Church.  But  now 
the  mountains  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  that 
shut  in  the  evangelical  Christians  of  Piedmont 
are  crumbling.  The  trumpet  of  liberty  has 
sounded.  Its  echoes,  louder  than  the  roar  of 
avalanche,  sweeter  than  the  Alpine  shepherd's 
song,  have  borne  away  the  massive  barriers  be- 
tween Evangelical  Piedmont  and  Romish  Pied- 
mont; and  now  that  all  Italy  opens  its  broad 
fields  and  ancient  cities  to  the  Bible  and  the 
Waldensian  preacher  and  teacher.  La  Tour 
adopts  the  Italian^  tongue  in  all  its  schools,  tries 
to  introduce  it  into  the  families,  and  plants  its 
theological  hall  in  Florence,  where  the  purest 
Tuscan  dialect  can  be  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  young  candidates  for  its  ministry. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Normal  students.  They  are  active,  intel- 
ligent-looking fellows.  The  recitation  was  con- 
ducted with  spirit,  indicating  thoroughness  on 
the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The  school-room 
is  finely  furnished,  the  best  English,  French,  and 
German  charts  and  maps  adorning  the  walls. 
It  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  home,  and  tho 
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best  school-rooms  there.  Many  of  the  students 
are  supported  by  the  contributions  of  benevo- 
lent friends  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
A  bursary  of  £25  will  carry  a  young  man 
through  the  Normal  course  of  three  years.  In 
the  various  parishes  of  the  valleys  pupils  in  the 
Grammar  schools  are  supported  in  the  same 
way.  This  dependence  of  the  Waldensian  youth 
upon  the  sympathy,  contributions,  and  educa- 
tional appliances  of  Northern  Europe  and  of 
Britain,  is  one  of  their  greatest  advantages. 
It  imparts  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  brings  them 
into  contact  with  the  progressive  ideas  and  the 
strongest  thinkers  and  workers  of  the  age;  and 
to  their  inherited  faith  and  sturdy  principle  at- 
taches the  various  appliances,  intellectual,  so- 
cial, and  ecclesiastical,  by  which  the  Protest- 
ants of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America 
are  subduing  the  world  unto  themselves.  The 
weakness  of  the  Waldenses  is  their  strength. 
The  old  Waldensian  heart  welcomes  and  its 
arm  wields  the  new  Protestant  methods  and 
ideas.  The  fervor  and  faithfulness  of  the  first 
century  employ  the  ever-multiplying  facilities 
of  the  nineteenth. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  TRINITY, 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Waldensian 
college  by  Dr.  Gilly,  its  founder.  From  time 
to  time  large  contributions  have  been  made  to 
the  institution  by  English  friends.  At  the  syn- 
od of  1862,  held  at  St.  Jean,  it  reported  fifty- 
seven  students,  and  an  overture  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  Royal  College  at  Turin,  to  iden- 
tify it  with  that  institution,  was  rejected. 

We  first  visited  a  recitation-room  in  which  a 
class  of  five  young  men  were  listening  atten- 
tively to  a  lecture  in  Italian  on  "The  Life  and 
Philosophy  of  Bacon."  In  another  room  Prof. 
Tron,  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  college, 
was  conducting  a  recitation  in  the  Italian  Test- 
ament. Mr.  Malan  interpreted  to  me  the  exe- 
gesis and  analysis  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John ,  presented  extempore  by  one  of  the 
youngest  Students.  It  was  a  fine  performance. 
The  familiarity  of  the  Waldenses  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  Protestant  historian  dwells  with  delight. 
No  persecution  has  prevented  the  study  of  the 
Scripture  among  them. 

Thuanus,  an  ancient  writer,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  his  account  of  the  Waldenses,  at  a 
time  when  they  suffered  the  most  from  poverty 
and  oppression,  says:  "Poor  as  they  are,  they 
are  content,  and  live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  mankind.  One  thing  is  very  re- 
markable, that  persons  externally  so  savage  and 
rude  should  have  so  much  moral  cultivation. 


They  can  all  read  and  write ;  they  know  French 
sufficiently  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible 
and  the  singing  of  Pscdms.  You  can  scarcely 
find  a  boy  among  them  who  can  not  give  yea 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  faith  which  they 
profess." 

They  gave  to  their  children  the  best  educa- 
tion possible.  When  no  other  book  was  to  be 
found,  they  used  the  Bible  as  text-book,  as  well 
as  consoler  and  counselor.  Now,  though  the 
rich  literary  treasures  of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  provided  for  them,  the  blessed  Bible  is  not 
forsaken,  and  even  in  their  college  course  the 
young  Waldensians  are  trained  to  the  most 
critical  study  of  its  pages.  No  other  recitations 
being  in  progress  at  the  time,  we  repaired  to 

THE  OOLLBOE  LIBBABT. 

The  collection  of  books  is  not  laiige,  but  in- 
creases steadily  as  the  work  and  wants  of  the 
institution  arelippreciated  by  the  Church  abroad. 
A  department  is  devoted  to  American  publica- 
tions. I  am  sorry  they  are  not  more  largely 
represented.  Several  fine  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings adorn  the  walls.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Dr. 
Gilly,  who  founded  the  college  in  1833,  and  of 
Gen.  Beck  with,  to  whose  benevolence  and  active 
exertions  the  valleys  owe  so  much.  He  was  an 
oflScer  in  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Never 
having  married,  he  was  at  liberty  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  among  the  Waldenses. 
He  erected  school -houses,  assisted  in  dififerent 
benevolent  organizations,  gave  counsel  and  aid 
in  agricultural  and  public  affairs,  introduced 
various  improvements  among  the  people,  ex- 
pending nearly  or  quite  thirty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  during  his  life,  in  aiding 
them.  At  his  own  expense  he  has  erected 
handsome  parish  school-houses,  and  a  large 
number  of  plain,  stone  buildings  for  the  same 
purpose.  Through  his  influence  over  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  schools  have  been  established  in 
the  valleys.  Dr.  Baird  makes  this  allusion  to 
him:  "No  man  living  is  so  much  esteemed  as 
Col.  Beckwith.  His  portrait,  lithographed  at 
Paris,  and  neatly  framed,  is  almost  the  only 
ornament  which  one  sees  in  many  of  their  cot- 
tages. There  he  is  represented,  just  as  they  so 
often  see  him,  with  his  wooden  leg,  his  gnn  on 
his  shoulder,  and  his  dog  at  his  side.  Wherever 
he  hobbles  he  is  welcome.  He  is  known  by  no 
other  name  than  *le  brave  Colonel'  and  'le 
pauvre  OoloneV  On  one  of  the  school- houses 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Jean  is  an  inscription  to 
this  efiect:  *  Whosoever  passes  this  way,  let  hint 
Mess  the  name  of  Col  Beckwith* " 

Colonel— afterward  General — Beckwith   died 
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tmong  the  Waldenses  on  the  19th  of  May,  1862. 
Mr.  Malan  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory at  the  London  Convention. 

The  Waldenses  have  also  great  veneration 
for  Cromwell  and  Milton.  Very  fine  engrav- 
ings of  the  Protector  and  his  Secretary  hang 
in  the  college  library.  And  good  reason  the 
people  have  for  this  veneration.  In  1655  the 
combined  forces  of  Piedmont,  France,  and  Ger- 
many entered  the  valleys  and  gained  possession 
of  La  Tour,  St.  Jean,  and  Angrogna.  On  the 
24th  of  April  commenced  that  scene  of  infernal 
barbarity  which  has  been  recorded  by  Leger 
and  Sir  Samuel  Morland.  Houses  and  churches 
were  destroyed,  infants  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  the  sick  and  dying  buried  alive,  moth- 
ers and  daughters  violated  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence, and  all  these  outrages  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  religion.  It  was  when  the  account  of 
these  transactions  reached  England,  that  Milton 
penned  that  famous  sonnet: 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord,  thy  slaoghtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not ;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  Sincient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 

^6  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  thiit  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

Cromwell,  too,  "rose  like  a  lion"  when  he 
heard  of  these  things.  As  we  looked  at  Crom- 
well's picture  Mr.  Malan  said:  "When  that  old 
hero  heard  of  our  people's  sufferings  he  was 
angry»  and  sent  word  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
'If  you  don't  let  the  Waldenses  alone  I  will 
make  war  against  you.' "  I  find  elsewhere  this 
statement:  "So  earnest  was  Cromwell  in  this 
afifiair  that  he  is  reported  to  have  declared  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  that  if  he  did  not  discon- 
tinue his  persecutions  he  would  cause  a  fleet  to 
sail  over  the  Alps  to  defend  the  Waldenses." 

The  Protector  immediately  appointed  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer,  called  on  the  English 
people  for  contributions,  gave  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling  from  his  private  purse,  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by 
way  of  the  French  court,  pleading  in  behalf  of 
the  exiled  people.  John  Milton,  his  Latin  Sec- 
retary, wrote  letters  to  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  to  the  Lords  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  to  the  Swiss  cantons.  These  earnest 
appeals,  written  by  the  great  poet,  should  be 


better  known.  The  public  collection  of  England 
in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses  amounted  at  that 
time  to  thirty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Well  may  the  present  Vaudois  dwell  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  and  Milton, 
and  Beckwith. 

In  a  cabinet  containing  several  curiosities 
and  relics  Mr.  Malan  exhibited  an  old  rusty 
gun,  belonging  to  Capt.  Janevel,  who,  in  1655, 
defended  the  little  village  of  Rora  against  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  had  been 
sent  to  destroy  the  place  because  they  refused 
to  attend  mass.  The  poor  people  answered  the 
demand  thus:  "We  prefer  death  a  thousand 
times  to  the  mass,  since  you  have  never  been 
able  to  show  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
celebrated  it.  If,  after  burning  our  houses,  you 
should  cut  down  our  trees,  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  be  our  good  provider."  Right  valiantly 
did  Janevel  and  his  soldiers  demean  themselves. 
Their  foes  found  that  God  was  witSi  the  perse- 
cuted band  at  Rora. 

But  quite  too  long  have  I  detained  my  read- 
ers about  the  college  and  its  library.  We  pro- 
ceeded next  to  the 

PEN8I0NKAT, 

or  boarding-school  for  girls,  where  we  listened  to 
several  Italian  and  French  songs  by  the  girls 
of  the  valleys.  Some  of  the  tunes  are  American. 
At  the  close  of  a  short  address  which  I  made 
to  the  pupils,  they  said,  "Merci,  merci.  Mon- 
sieur " — "  Thank  you !  thank  you ,  sir  1"  Several 
of  the  girls  were  very  pretty,  and  nearly  all  gave 
indications  of  unusual  intelligence.  The  school 
was  well  conducted.^ 

THE  OBPHLINAT 

is  the  La  Tour  orphan  asylum,  in  which  fifty 
homeless  little  ones  of  the  valleys  are  cared  for 
and  educated.  They  sat  in  groups  when  we 
entered.  One  band  surrounded  a  low  table,  and 
was  busy  braiding  straw.  Several  hats  manu- 
factured in  the  institution  were  shown  me. 
Another  little  circle  was  knitting,  others  were 
sewing,  or  spooling  thread.  They  were  quiet, 
busy,  happy  little  ones,  and  the  kind  matron 
ministered  to  them  with  all  the  fondness  of  a 
mother.  I  made  a  little  speech  to  the  orphan 
group,  and  Mr.  Malan  followed  with  a  short 
and  simple  prayer  in  French,  at  the  close  of 
which  they  all  said,  "  Merci,  merci." 

THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

of  the  town  is  held  in  an  old  convent,  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  Waldenses,  two  centuries 
ago,    labored    like    the    Israelites    of   Egypt. 
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Over  the  entrance  to  the  yard  surrounding  the 
convent  the  following  motto  has  been  recently 
painted:  "  Suffer  the'  little  children  to  come  unto 
me."  There  was  little  to  interest  us  in  this 
school.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  in 
an  unfinished  state;  Mr.  Malan  is  anxious  to 
complete  it  for  a  Sabbath  school  room. 

THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

I  regretted  exceedingly  not  being  able  to 
spend  a  Sabbath  among  the  good  people  of  La 
Tour.  From  Mr.  Malan  I  received  some  facts 
concerning  his  Sabbath  school  which  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  my  readers.  This  cause 
has  been  welcomed  among  the  Waldenses. 
The  following  sentiment  occurs  in  their  annual 
report  to  the  synod  of  1861:  "The  prosperity 
of  the  Sunday  school  will  be  the  enrichment  of 
the  Church.  But  in  order  to  this,  persevering 
and  wisely-directed  efforts  are  necessary.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  Sunday 
school  is  a  good  thing:  it  is  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  make  it  a  good  thing  in  every  par- 
ish." There  are  two  thousand  children  in  the 
Sabbath  schools  of  the  Waldenses,  including 
their  mission  stations.  Their  schools  are  con- 
ducted on  the  modem  English  and  French 
plan,  and  are  performing  a  most  important 
work  in  the  evangelization  of  Italy.*  There  is 
a  Sunday  school  in  every  parish  and  on  every 
mission  station.  The  La  Tour  school  numbers 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  meets  every  Sabbath 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  The  storms,  deep 
snows,  and  cold  of  Winter  do  not  close  it.  It 
has  three  departments — the  inferior,  middle, 
and  catechumen.  There  is  a  fine  parish  library 
in  connection  with  the  school,  with  books  for 
adults  and  children.  Anniversaries  and  "  Christ- 
mas-tree" entertainments  have  recently  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Waldenses,  and  the  results  of 
them  are  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Malan  very  favorably. 

So  the  work  goes  on  in  Italy  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  this  Waldensian  band.  The 
prospects  of  the  new  nation  are  flattering. 
Liberty  and  religion  are  entering  the  land. 
Every  day  witnesses  some  new  conquest,  or 
fresh  advance.  In  all  departments  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  auspicious.  The  publication  and 
popularity  of  liberal  papers,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
large  number  of  colporteurs,  the  system  of  na- 
tional education,  the  railway  system,  uniting 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  the  establishment  of 
hospitdls  by  the  Government,  in  which  the  af- 
flicted of  all  creeds  are  cared  for,  the  opening 
of  cemeteries  to  the  Protestant  dead,  the  mul- 
titude of  protesting  priests,  the  establishment 
of  the  Claudian  press  in  Florence,  where  Bibles 


and  religious  tracts  are  published,  the  funeral 
services,  held  by  Waldensian  and  other  evan- 
gelical ministers,  attended  by  so  many  Catho- 
lics, affording  opportunities  for  preaching  a 
pure  Gospel,  the  forcing  of  discussions  upon 
the  priests,  the  appearance  of  liberal  pamphlets 
and  articles  by  leading  Italian  scholars  and 
statesmen,  and  prints  against  the  temporal 
power — these  are  some  of  the  indications  which 
fill  the  Christian  heart  with  hope  in  behalf  of 
Italy.  And  among  her  noblest  workers — ^to  re- 
ceive in  the  great  consummation  the  richest 
rewards — are  our  heroic  brethren,  the  Waldenses. 


THB  WDTB. 


BT    KLLSW    S.    MACK. 

A  PLBASAHT  thing  is  the  Summer  wind. 
That  all  the  sweets  of  the  rose  doth  find, 
And  wafts  them  on  to  your  grateful  senia 
With  a  gentle  sigh,  as  of  Miss  intense. 

It  comes  like  a  sister,  sweet  and  fair. 
And  parts  back  the  locks  of  yonr  heavy  hair, 
With  a  kiss  and  a  whisper,  and  loving  caress, 
That  all  the  springs  of  yonr  being  bless ! 

A  pensive  thing  is  the  Automn  wind, 

A  spirit  of  gladness  and  grief  combined. 

As  it  breathes  o'er  the  landscape,  so  gorgeous  to^i^, 

With  the  whisper,  prophetic,  "Fasting  awayT 

A  fearful  thing  is  the  Winter  wind. 
When  it  sweeps  along  as  with  fury  blind, 
Swaying  the  bare  trees  to  and  fro, 
Hurling  in  drifts  the  fleecy  snow. 

I  lie  in  wakefulness  to-night, 

Wishing  for  the  morning  light ; 

Shivering  with  fear  upon  my  bed, 

As  I  hear  the  storm-king's  mighty  tread  I  j 

Ha!  how  he  shakes  the  homestead  old,  ' 

That  hath  stood  'gainst  tempests  manifold ;  . 
Like  a  demon  pushing  to  overthrow, 

Or  a  giant's  step  in  the  room  below !  ' 

I  lie  and  shudder  while  it  raves;  , 

My  thoughts  go  out  on  the  world  of  waves,  ! 

And  I  fancy  a  sound  which  the  storm  can  not  drovn—  ' 
The  shriek  of  the  mariner  going  down ! 

Ah !  the  wind  is  a  spirit  of  wondrous  power ;  t 

We  little  reck  in  the  Summer  hour,  | 
When  it  wafteth  around  us  such  odorous  bliss, 

That  its  temper  could  change  to  a  fierceness  like  tha!  ' 

We  little  know  as  upon  Life's  sea 

We  sail  'neath  a  clear  sky  joyonsly, 

Of  what  rude  storms  we  may  be  the  sport. 

Ere  our  weary  bark  shall  enter  port ! 

But,  landed  safe  on  that  "  hither  shore," 
No  storms  shall  beat,  no  tempests  roar ; 
The  wave-tossed  mariner  finds  it  blett, 
After  life's  voyage,  in  heaven  to  rest  I 
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Ml    SST.    B.    r.    TXrVT,    9.    p. 


XriGBT  THE  KXNETEEI7TH. 

I  CAN  not  ooasent  to  Mud  out  the  g«nerld 
statMuent  of  tbe  fonn  of  ijnmoirality  ex- 
pressed in  my  last  without  accompanying  it 
with  those  partial  alleyiations  which  other 
wnter»  bavo  fiEiiled  to  atate.  Men  haye  every- 
where inferred  from  the  naked  statisticvs  of  the 
case  that  the  Swedes  are  among  the  most 
lioratious  people  of  modem  times.  This  is  not 
the  truth.  They  are  naturally  a  people  of 
moderate  passions,  of  great  intellectuality,  and 
of  deep  moral  feeling*  Open  female  vice  is  not 
tolerated,  and  is  scarcely  known  among  them. 
No  solicitors  to  sin  are  seen  upon  the  stxeets. 
There  are  no  houses  or  places  set  apart  to 
crime,  and  a  gentleman  might  reside  here  for 
yearn  without  meeting  with  a  solitary  tempta- 
tion to  an  unlawful  act.  The  practice  com- 
plained of  is  altogether  of  another  sort  It  is 
the  practice  of  living  together  without  mar- 
riage, and  that  not  f^om  an  excess  of  passion, 
or  from  any  natural  weaknese  of  moral  feeling, 
hut  from  the  impossibility  of  being  legally 
united,  aa  before  explained,  or  from  the  almoat 
equal  impossibility  of  8U{^rting  life  in  the 
ordinary  way.  For  the  sake  of  compelling  all 
men  to  think  and  act  alike  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion, the  State  has  driven  the  most  thoughtful 
and  a  very  honest  and  virtuoua  class  of  sub- 
jects to  the  reception  of  a  social  vice;  and, 
to  keep  np  that  ostentation  which  constitutes 
the  soul  of  a  monarchy,  it  has  not  only,  made 
it  cheaper  to  break  the  law  of  marriage  than 
to  keep  it,  but  put  honorable  wedlock  far  be- 
j  yond  the  reach  of  a  large  and  increasing  por- 
i  tion  of  a  naturally  upright  and  virtuous  popu- 
Jation.  All  those  to  whom  marriage  is  denied 
by  law,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  com- 
pelled to  a  legal  celibacy  but  actual  cohabita^ 
tion  by  tiie  extravagant  taxation  of  the  king- 
dom, which  places  the  open  family  relation 
beyond  their  means,  defend  their  personal  virtue 
and  the  morality  of  their  practice,  as  the  laws  of 
all  nations  defend  stealing,  homicide,  and  other 
crimes  on  the  ground  of  that  older  and  more 
universal  law  of  necessity,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  is  acknowledged  throughout  the 
world;  and  it  must  be  added  as  a  fact  well 
known  in  Sweden  that  when  these  two  parts 
of  the  erring  population  are  subtracted  from  all 
those  guilty  of  iU^timaoy  in  any  form,  the 
remaining  transgreBsors  who  practice  vice  for 
its  own  sake  are  as  few  in  number  as  will  be 
found  of  the  same  olass  in  any  nation  of  the 

Vol.  XXIV.-26 


globe.  Let  the  government  be  made  cheap, 
and  the  Church  tolerant,  and  the  Swedes  would 
at  once  be  ranked  among  the  most  moral  as 
they  now  are  among  the  most  intellectual  and 
enterprising  people  of  modern  times. 

II.  There  may  be  some  to  ask  why  a  man 
can  not  support  a  £unily  legitimately  constitu- 
ted as  cheaply  as  he  can  support  the  same 
family  in  an  illegal  form.  He  might'  do  this  in 
the  United  States  but  not  ip  Europe.  With 
us  a  man  needs  to  make  no  show  to  insure 
respectability.  Let  him  be  as  poor  as  was  Silas 
Wright,  he  yet  may  be  a  Governor  if  he  pos- 
sesses the  talents  and  virtues  fitting  him  for  so 
high  a  place.  Daniel  Webster  was  never  worth 
as  much  as  would  buy  a  little  farm,  but  he 
could  stand  as  our  ablest  and  most  respected 
senator  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  repre- 
sent us  to  other  nations  and  future  ages  as  our 
greatest  public  man.  The  same  things  are 
equally  possible  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 
No  ostentation  is  required  to  give  a  true  man 
his  natural  position  in  our  social  circlea 

In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  is  re- 
spected according  to  the  amount  of  extrava- 
gance he  is  able  to  maintain.  The  principle 
pervades  every  stratum  of  the  social  state. 
The  man  wearing  a  crown  must  "show  himself 
a  king,^'  and  the  poorest  peasant  in  the  land 
is  a  peasant  only  because  he  can  make  no  show 
at  all  So,  if  a  per^n  marries  and  keeps  a 
house  he  is  ranked  at  once  by  the  exhibition 
he  can  make  within  his  dwelling,  and  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  If  he  re- 
mains legally  single,  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
live  privately  as  a  married  man  without  the 
loss  of  reputation  and  avoid  the  expenses  of  a 
family  establishment,  as  he  is  not  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  maintain  a  condition  which  he 
doee  not  acknowledge.  An  expensive  Oovem- 
ment  first  makes  this  mode  of  life  seem  to  the 
people  a  sort  of  necessity,  and  then  the  estab- 
lished Church  furnishes  no  corrective  to  the 
moral  sentiment  by  which  it  is  defended  and 
approved. 

The  fault,  therefore,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a 
system  of  government  more  expensive  than  is 
justified  by  the  resources  of  the  country;  and 
the  reasons  why  the  religion  of  the  land  does 
not  denounce  and  remove  this  general  crimin- 
ality are  found  in  that  indifference  always  ac- 
companying a  State  establishment  where  there 
are  no  riv«J  denominations  to  stir  it  up  to  con- 
sciousness, to  duty,  and  to  self-respect. 

It  must  not  be  believed,  therefore,  from  the 
reported  numbers  of  illegitimates  in  Sweden 
that  the  Swedes  are  so  degraded  as  has  been 
generally  supposed.    Naturally,  and  according 
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to  their  own  oonvictioiUi  they  are  as  moral  and 
as  refined  a  people  in  their  sentiments  as  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  or  of  the  United 
States;  but  they  have  been  gradnally  warped 
off  from  the  recognition  of  Biblical  morality 
and  from  the  acknowledged  basis  of  the  tme 
family  relation  by  a  force  emanating  from  the 
stmcture  of  the  State,  which,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, has  not  been  overcome,  if  it  has  been 
properly  resisted,  by  the  Church.  Indeed,  the 
Church  itself,  as  well  as  all  dissenters,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  criminal  condition,  for  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  every  Swede  is  bom  a 
Church  member,  while  the  dissenters  we  have 
found  to  be  compelled  to  the  practice  of  cohab- 
itation without  marriage,  or  to  celibacy  during 
life;  and  the  whole  evil,  therefore,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  is  to  be  referred  to  that  gov- 
ernmental system,  which,  however  it  may  be 
borne  in  countries  of  large  and  indefinite  re- 
sources, is  so  costly  as  to  make  a  strict  morality 
difficult  to  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  so 
intolerant  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  those 
whose  consciences  will  not  suffer  them  to  re> 
main  quiescent  parties  to  this  state  of  things. 
Many  of  these  men  of  conscience,  nevertheless, 
are  bound  by  ties  inseparable  to  their  native 
land;  they  acknowledge  their  criminality  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  but  not  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who,  they  believe,  beholds  their  condition,  and 
pardons  or  justifies  their  offense;  but  hundreds 
of  these,  as  well  as  thousands  of  those  not  able 
to  support  the  family  relation  in  the  lawful 
way,  are  annually  thinning  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  by  removing  to  less  expensive 
countries,  and  particularly  to  the  United  States. 
III.  It  may  be  that  such  monarchies  as 
Prance  and  England  will  be  pointed  to  as  proof 
that  this  style  of  government  is  consistent  with 
great  national  prosperity  and  wealth.  These 
countries  are  certainly  powerful  and  wealthy; 
but,  as  in  every  monarchy,  the  wealth  and 
power  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  while 
the  many  work  hard  to  make  their  living,  and 
a  large  proportion  stand  on  the  verge  of  actual 
starvation.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  monarchy  to 
produce  these  great  inequalities  in  the  condi- 
tion of  its  subjects.  During  the  passing  year 
the  Parliament  of  Britain  has  voted  an  annual 
stipend  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  equal  to  the 
combined  salaries  of  twenty  of  our  first  public 
men;  they  have  paid  a  debt  of  his  contracting, 
created  by  his  profligacy,  which  would  provide 
a  year's  maintenance  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
families;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  English 
families  have  been  bordering  upon  starvation 
for  the  want  of  bread,  and  not  a  few  persons 
have  actually  died,  in  sight  of  aristocratic  ex- 


travagance and  splendor,  because  they  could 
find  nothing  at  all  to  eat 

What  a  commentary  on  the  monarchical  form 
of  government! 

There  is  a  single  £amily  in  England,  not  of 
the  royal  house,  whose  income  would  have  fed 
all  the  starving  operatives  of  the  cotton  dis- 
tricts for  tiie  last  year,  and  left  for  its  own  ex- 
penses more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  united 
salaries  of  our  President  and  of  every  member 
of  his  cabinet!  How  can  the  Oroevenors  roll 
and  riot  in  such  magnificence;  how  can  the 
whole  nobility  and  the  royal  &mily  squander 
such  untold  sums,  when  they  read  in  every 
newspaper  that  there  are  thousands  of  their 
countrymen — men,  women,  and  little  children — 
perishing  for  the  want  of  those  sums  which 
these  lords,  after  satining  their  expensive 
lusts,  throw  away  upon  their  sporting  horses 
and  packs  of  good-for-nothing  dogs! 

The  only  reason  is,  that  England  is  a  mon- 
archy, which  is  a  form  of  government  based  on 
these  wide  extremes  in  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

There  is  wealth  enough  in  England  to  make 
every  inhabitant  not  only  comfortable,  but  in- 
dependent; but  it  is  the  genius  of  its  govern- 
ment for  one  class  to  own  the  bulk  of  its  pos- 
sessions, real  and  personal,  so  that  they  may 
stand  as  a  wall  about  the  throne,  and  defend  it 
from  the  democratic  spirit  of  a  hard-working 
and  impoverished  population.  The  working 
people  remain  working  people,  and  generally, 
also,  poor,  from  generation  to  generation;  but 
the  nobility,  who  own  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, are  adding  continually  to  their  untold 
riches;  the  rich,  in  other  words,  are  becoming 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer  and  more  numeroos, 
as  the  realm  advances  in  its  career  of  fictitious 
greatness;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of 
the  existing  power  and  wealth  of  England.  The 
aristocratic  class  can  annually  and  hourly  in- 
crease their  luxury,  because  they  are  contin- 
ually learning  how  to  take  a  little  more,  not 
only  out  of  their  lawful  business,  but  also  out 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  laboring  millions; 
and  this  is  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 

The  country  can  support  this  growing  luxury, 
because  of  its  vast  possessions  in  every  region 
of  the  world,  with  which  its  trade  increases  in 
some  proportion  to  the  increasing  expensive- 
ness  of  the  government  and  of  the  ruling  dasses. 

England,  therefore,  may  endure  the  process 
for  some  time  to  come,  because  she  has  not  yet 
reached  the  limits  of  her  possible  business,  nor 
of  the  patience  of  the  losing  portion  of  her 
people.  But  England  is  no  fit  example  for  less 
fortunate  countries.     She  is   no    example   to 
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France,  where  there  ia  less  wealth  at  the  pres- 
ent, and  liar  less  resources  for  the  futore.  8he 
is  not  an  example  for  the  Scandinavian  nations; 
for  their  accumulations  at  home  are  compara- 
tively very  small,  while  their  possessions  abroad 
are  nearly  worthless;  and  though  a  monarchy 
will  ultimately  ruin  the  richest  country,  it 
sooner  reaches  the  brink  of  the  precipice  in  a 
land  like  Sweden,  where  the  capital  and  re- 
sources to  be  wasted  are  not  so  ample. 

The  state  of  the  ease  in  Sweden  is  simply 
this — as  I  am  instructed  by  the  beet  statisti- 
cians— that,  while  the  toiling  peasantry  have 
been  already  crowded  down  to  the  verge  of  a 
bare  existence,  and  that  on  the  coarsest  fare, 
the  higher  classes  are  gradually  becoming 
poorer  by  their  luxury.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  that  the  country  is  now  actually 
parting  with  its  means,  and  gradually  sinking 
into  poverty.  Its  chief  export  is  iron;  and  yet 
the  coffee  and  sugar  imported  exceeds  the  value 
of  this  staple.  The  tobacco  consumed  here 
is  reported  to  cost  as  much  as  would  give 
bread  to  the  people  using  it.  Many  other  im- 
ported luxuries  must  be  added  to  make  up  the 
entire  account;  and  it  is  all  contained  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  startling  £act,  that  the  imports 
exceed  the  exports  by  a  sum  which  will  bank- 
rupt the  nation  within  the  period  of  a  few  suc- 
cessive generations.  Within  a  single  century 
from  now  Sweden  will  not  own  herself,  but  will 
be  owned,  under  mortgages,  by  other  countries, 
unless  this  system  of  expenditure  is  stopped  in 
time  to  save  this  interesting  country  from  the 
coming  desolation. 

IV.  When  listening  to  such  mournful 
statements,  and  when  looking  over  the  clear 
and  voluminous  reports  which  justify  them, 
my  heart  has  been  stirred  within  me,  and  I 
have  a  thousand  times  wished  that  I  could  hold 
such  a  position  in  the  country — if  it  were  only 
for  a  day— as  would  give  me  the  ear  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  I  might  venture  a  word  to  them 
as  to  the  means  of  rescuing  them  from  their 
unfortunate  condition.  There  is  enough  pro- 
duced here  in  Sweden,  I  am  satisfied,  to  give 
to  every  person  whatever  is  demanded  for  his 
comfort.  Though  all  must  eat,  even  as  things 
now  are,  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  and  other 
produce  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  part  consumed  at  home,  indeed,  is  quite 
ample  for  the  whole  population,  if  it  were 
properly  divided  out  among  them.  Production 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  leading  question  in  the  po- 
litical economy  of  Sweden:  the  great  question 
is  that  of  diHribuiion.  While  there  is  a  plenty 
for  every  inhabitant,  if  properly  distributed, 
a  portion  of  the  people  have  so  much  that  they 


are  thrown  into  habits  of  extravagance,  while  a 
larger  portion  have  so  little  that  they  can 
scarcely  support  life,  even  by  a  system  of  econ- 
omy involving  habits  of  actual  immorality. 

How,  then,  is  the  distribution  to  be  made 
what  it  ought  to  be?  That  is  the  great,  vital, 
all-including  question  for  Sweden,  before  the 
time  for  discussing  and  settling  it  favorably 
shall  have  forever  passed.  We  can  not,  of 
course,  by  a  sudden  and  arbitrary  process — ^by 
any  agrarian  method—demand  of  the  rich  to 
disgorge  their  wealth,  and  make  a  re-division 
of  the  national  property  among  the  people  of 
the  nation.  Agrarianism  was  twice  tried  in 
Rome,  but  it  produced  nothing  but  confusion 
and  ill-will.  It  has  been  tried  in  England,  with 
the  same  results.  It  never  can  accomplish  any 
thing  valuable  toward  the  reformation  of  this 
social  evil.  It  is  only  a  temporary  expedient 
against  a  constantly-accumulating  difficulty, 
which,  like  a  disease  settled  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, returns  upon  the  patient  the  moment  the 
palliating  remedy  is  laid  aside.  The  monarch- 
ical form  of  government  breeds  the  distemper 
of  inordinate  social  inequality;  and  to  divide 
the  property  of  the  State  equally  among  the 
people,  at  any  particular  time,  is  only  to  re- 
move the  trouble  for  a  moment,  but  to  leave 
the  generating  cause  of  it  at  work.  Could  the 
real  and  personal  property  of  Sweden  be  ap- 
portioned to-day  to  all  the  families  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
to-morrow  there  would  be  some  having  ac- 
quired, in  one  night,  by  their  political  and 
social  influence,  more  than  their  natural  share; 
and  others,  as  a  consequence,  would  be  found, 
in  the  morning,  possessing  less.  We  are  not 
to  exert  ourselves  upon  existing  results,  but 
upon  the  causes  that  have  produced  them; 
we  are  not  to  waste  our  energies  and  skill 
upon  the  stream;  but,  like  the  old  Hebrew 
prophet,  cast  the  salt  into  the  fountain  whence 
the  waters  flow.  Sweden  wants,  indeed,  to  cure 
its  social  ills,  another  style  of  government;  a 
style  not  naturally  too  expensive  for  its  re- 
sources; a  style  which  will  adapt  its  cost,  in 
every  particular,  not  to  the  extravagance  of  its 
rulers,  but  to  the  means  and  disposition  of  the 
people.  I  will  not  say  that  that  style  of  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  be  republican;  for 
there  are  other  grades  of  government,  besides 
the  one  now  in  vogue,  which  would  cost  less 
than  a  hereditary  monarchy.  Of  aJl  systems 
of  government  the  hereditary  monarchy  is  the 
most  expensive,  because  the  royal  family,  with 
all  its  collateral  branches,  must  be  provided  for; 
and  it  has  an  abundance  of  time,  during  its 
long  life,  not  only  to  grasp  for  itself  much  of 
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the  wealth  of  the  nation,  but  to  bestow  upon 
its  favorite  families,  and  upon  the  nobility  in 
general,  vast  sums  equally  extorted  from  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  population.  The  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  the  least  expensive, 
because  it  is  the  government  of  the  people, 
without  any  royal  and  noble  fiamilies  to  ag- 
grandize, and  with  no  temptations  to  spending 
money  beyond  the  actual  and  always  moderate 
necessities  of  the  administration.  Between 
these  extremes  there  are  several  forms  of 
mixed  government,  containing  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  both  the  other  forms,  and  possessing 
some  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  them  both. 

If  Sweden  is  not  prepared  for  republicanism, 
she  might,  at  first,  as  a  step  toward  a  better 
state,  return  to  her  original  system  of  an  elect- 
ive monarchy;  for  an  elective  monarchy  must 
rely  continually  on  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  the  people:  it  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of  a  popular 
government  attended  by  a  portion  of  the  sta- 
bility claimed  for  all  monarchies;  it  is  also  far 
cheaper  than  the  hereditary  monarchy,  as  there 
is  really  no  royal  family  and,  necessarily,  no 
nobility  to  establish  and  aggrandize  themselves 
by  appropriating  the  property  rightfully  be- 
longing to  their  subjects;  and  this  is  the  form, 
too,  under  which  this  country  attained  to  its 
greatest  power  and  population,  arriving  at  such 
importance  as  to  break  over  ite  own  geograph- 
ical boundaries,  to  stand  in  a  commanding  atti- 
tude before  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  at 
last  to  give  a  new  master  to  the  Empire  of 
Home. 

But  I  shall  maintain,  for  myself,  however, 
that  Sweden  is  prepared  so  well  for  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  as  to  have  no  reason 
to  fear  any  bad  results  from  the  reception  of  it. 
The  great  Montesquieu  has  laid  down  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  three  leading  styles  of 
government.  In  an  absolute  monarchy  he 
makes  fear  the  ruling  force  and  the  pervading 
sentiment;  in  a  limited  monarchy  be  gives  the 
same  offices  to  honor;  and  he  constructs  a  pow- 
erful sentence  to  set  forth  virtue  as  both  the 
product  and  the  prerequisite  of  a  genuine  re- 
public. And,  accepting  this  statement,  I  am 
well  satisfied  that,  with  all  the  existing  social 
irregularities  of  Sweden,  there  is  natural  virtue 
enough  among  the  people  for  the  support  of  a 
popular  form  of  government. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  government 
would  at  once  take  off  the  pressure  of  an  insup- 
portable monarchical  taxation;  the  people,  hav- 
ing the  nation  wholly  at  their  own  disposal, 
would  vot^  for  expenses  no  more  than  they 
could  afford  to  pay;  the  contagious  examples 
of  royal  and   noble    extravagance  would    be 


removed;  the  population,  paying  but  little  for 
that  government  whose  functions  they  would 
themselves  perform,  would  have  the  means  of 
making  that  little  less  whenever  any  untoward 
circumstances  should  temporarily  diminish  their 
productions;  and  so,  under  this  cheap  self- 
management,  there  would  be  no  temptations  to 
vice,  no  premiums  offered  to  immorality,  from 
the  very  nature  and  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment, while  every  man  would  have  the  natural 
earnings  of  his  labor,  and  be  able  to  live  com- 
fortably and  independently  on  what  he  had  had 
the  ability  to  produce. 

A  free  government,  also,  would  be  the  parent 
and  guardian  of  a  free  conscience,  a  free  relig- 
ion, a  firee  and,  therefore,  a  living  Church. 
Such  a  Church  would  not  need  to  disfranchise 
non-communicants,  and  compel  them  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  a  vice,  but  would  stand 
upon  \\s  own  merits;  and  these  would  at  once 
improve  by  the  force  of  that  healthy  rivalry 
always  existing  between  different  organitations 
working  for  a  common  end.  While  the  neces- 
sity now  pleaded  for  immorality  would  be  re- 
moved, a  living  ministry,  divided,  it  is  true, 
but,  for  that  very  reason,  striving  to  outdo  one 
another  in  doing  good,  would  soon  bring  out 
the  latent  virtue  of  the  people,  which  would  be 
constantly  rising  by  cultivation  to  a  higher 
point,  till  the  moral  feelings  of  the  population 
would  tolerate  no  departures,  in  high  or  low, 
from  the  institutions  established  for  the  best 
good  of  the  world  by  the  law  of  God. 

But  it  is  a  principle  of  philosophy,  as  well  as 
a  fact  in  history,  that  virtue  is  always  followed 
by  intelligence.  A  man  is  vicious  because  he 
will  not  think.  Reflection,  reading,  thinking 
would  bring  him  to  his  senses,  and  terminate 
his  evil  course;  and  when  that  course  is  term- 
inated, when  he  has  come  to  himself  as  a  re- 
flecting and  thinking  being,  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  faculties  has  the  natural  tendency  to 
render  him  increasingly  intellectual  Every 
such  man  is  only  a  type  of  all  similar  men; 
and  a  virtuous  community  will  always  provide 
itself  with  the  means  of  intelligence,  and  take, 
also,  the  greatest  care  that  each  generation,  as 
it  rises,  shall  have  the  means  of  constantly  im- 
proving in  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  means  saved  from  the  cost  and  extrava- 
gance of  a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
also,  would  always  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  this  system  of  popular  education;  the 
savings  from  individual  extravagance,  brought 
upon  the  people  by  the  example  and  spirit  of  a 
government  of  ostentation,  would  soon  make 
the  population  every-where  comfortable,  and, 
at  length,  rich;  and  thus,  a  ootmtry  character- 
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ized  by  Tirtue  and  intelligence,  and  blessed 
with  the  advantages  of  wealth,  would  at  once 
be  such  a  country  as  to  bind  all  its  inhabitants 
to  itself,  instead  of  compelling  them,  from  mo- 
tives, pecuniary  and  religious,  to  seek  for  more 
tolerable  circumstances  in  the  most  distant 
climes.  To  express  it  in  concise  terms,  Sweden 
would  then  cease  the  self-exhausting  labor  of 
raising  populations  for  freer  and  therefore  more 
prosperous  lands. 

V.  It  may  be  thought  that,  in  this  whole 
strain  of  reasoning,  I  have  been  only  making 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  republican  form  of 
government.  This  is  really  not  the  object  of 
this  article;  and  yet  I  know  not  why  I  may 
not  present  to  the  thinking  people  of  Sweden 
the  example  of  the  United  States  in  proof  of 
the  cheapness  of  a  good  government,  and  of  the 
influence  of  such  a  government  upon  the  pros- 
perity and  worldly  success  of  those  enjoying  it. 
It  is  a  fact,  known  throughout  the  world,  that 
American  citizens  possess  more  personal  free- 
dom, and  yet  are  more  obedient  to  the  prin- 
dplee  of  law  and  order,  while  they  are  as  un- 
deniably more  successful  in  all  industrial  and 
business  operations  than  any  other  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  We  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  thriving  nation  of  the  globe. 

During  our  periods  of  peace  we  have  amassed 
wealth  with  unprecedented  rapidity;  our  na- 
tional expenditures  have  been  so  light  as  never 
to  require  any  direct  taxation  of  the  people; 
the  revenue  derived  from  our  commerce  has 
been  suf&cient  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
Government;  and  we  have  once,  at  least,  after 
discharging  every  debt,  had  a  surplus  of  funds 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  States. 

In  times  of  war,  whether  fighting  against 
weak  nations,  or  against  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  of  the  world,  we  have  always  had  the 
ability  and  the  means  to  bring  our  opponents 
to  our  own  terms;  we  have  never  failed  of  the 
most  complete  success  in  any  military  enter- 
prise; and  now  that  we  encounter  the  most 
formidable  rebellion  of  which  history  gives  any 
record,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the 
smuggle  without  calling  for  a  dollar  from  any 
foreign  country,  while  the  nation  is  actually 
making  an  addition  to  its  capital.  War,  and 
especially  rebellion,  is  a  depleting  and  weaken- 
ing process  in  every  other  country;  but  with 
us,  so  singularly  self-sustaining  is  a  republican 
form  of  government,  the  greatest  conflict  of 
time  has  actually  developed  our  resources,  and  in- 
creased the  material  prosperity  of  our  population. 
The  census  of  1864,  if  taken  at  its  close— after 
deducting  all  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  war — 
would  make  us  a  wealthier  people  than  we  were 


in  1860.  By  immigration,  even  during  the  con- 
test, we  have  gained  a  larger  population  than 
we  have  lost  in  camps,  in  hospitals,  and  on  the 
field  of  battle.  We  have  been  compelled  by  the 
rebellion  to  augment  our  army  and  navy,  as 
well  as  to  make  such  improvements  in  both  de- 
partments, that  we  shall  come  out  of  it  not  only 
with  a  fine  military  discipline,  but  as  the  first 
military  power  on  earth. 

On  land,  and  within  our  own  territory,  we 
shall  be  such  a  power  as  to  defy  the  rivalry,  or 
jealousy,  or  combined  opposition  of  all  nations; 
and  on  the  sea  we  shall  take  the  rank,  and  may 
exercise  the  dominion,  if  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  it,  so  long  held  by  England.  So 
self-depending,  self-recuperating,  and  self-sus- 
taining is  our  system  of  self-government,  and  so 
almost  mysterious  is  its  facility  of  finding  new 
resources  under  untried  circumstances,  that  we 
not  only  surpass  all  countries  in  prosperity  dur- 
ing our  eras  of  peace,  but  we  are  pushed  into 
greater  success,  importance,  and  power  by  the 
very  calamities  which  threaten  other  nations 
with  destruction. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  and  even  wonderful,  that 
the  people  of  all  Europe  are  flocking  to  our 
shores  ^r  an  improvement  of  their  condition, 
even  while  we  are  passing  through  the  struggles 
of  the  war?  and  as  to  our  financial  credit,  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of 
every  person,  that,  while  there  is  not  one  Euro- 
pean State  stock  at  par,  and  has  not  been  for  many 
years,  the  notes  of  our  Government,  calling  for 
gold,  or  received  in  payment  of  all  public  dues, 
have  been,  since  the  war  began,  as  good  as  the 
gold  itself.  It  is  only  those  classes  of  paper 
which  do  not  call  for  specie  payment,  and  which 
are  not  receivable  for  all  sorts  of  dues,  that  have 
at  any  time  fallen  below  the  price  of  gold;  in 
other  words,  the  Government  notes  of  every  de- 
scription have  had  precisely  the  same  relative 
value,  during  the  bloodiest  of  all  civil  wars,  that 
they  would  have  borne,  and  will  bear,  in  times 
of  peace.  So  strong  is  our  popular  Government, 
and  so  able  to  meet  every  difficulty,  that  its 
stocks  are  at  this  time  more  popular  in  Europe 
than  the  European  stocks  themselves;  for  at 
this  moment  of  writing,  when  the  balance  seems 
to  be  suspended  evenly  between  North  and 
South,  and  no  man  can  certainly  foresee  the 
issue  of  the  next  impending  battle,  I  quote  the 
following  from  a  German  newspaper  of  the  high- 
est character:  "Every  body  is  buying  American 
national  stocks,  to  the  neglect  of  European  se- 
curities, and  the  rates  are  constantly  advancing. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Simply  on 
the  ground  that  people  believe  the  American 
Union  will  not  only  be  restored,  but  become 
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more  permanent  and  powerful  than  ever,  while 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  permanency  of  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Europe."  Whatever 
speculative  philosophers,  therefore,  and  aristo- 
cratic politicians,  interested  against  the  success 
of  all  self-government,  may  undertake  to  say 
upon  the  subject,  the  commercial  barometer, 
more  sensitive  than  any  other  index,  and  itself 
the  exponent  of  the  world's  general  opinion  and 
most  careful  judgment,  gives  the  true  value  of 
the  Eepublic  as  established  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Sweden  might  enjoy  the  same  blessings  by 
the  same  institutions  of  a  free  civil  government, 
so  far  as  a  kingdom  of  limited  advantages  can 
compare  with  a  country  whose  breadth  is  so 
great  and  whose  resources  are  so  boundless. 

VI.  The  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  this 
beautiful  land,  called  Sweden,  and  by  this  most 
interesting  people,  is  a  very  direct  and  simple 
one.  First,  let  Sweden  take  to  herself  a  repub- 
lican, or,  at  least,  the  cheapest  form  of  govern- 
ment; let  her  abolish  all  ranks,  orders,  and 
castes  among  her  people;  let  every  man  have 
an  equal  position  before  the  law,  and  an  equal 
chance  for  the  elevation  of  himself  in  the  scale 
of  life,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortune; 
let  the  free  press  and  the  free  speech  now  en- 
joyed be  perfected  by  the  addition  of  a  free 
conscience,  so  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  be  a  hypocrite,  nor  be  forced  to  sanction  the 
practice  of  immorality;  let  the  working  popula- 
tion be  relieved,  not  only  of  their  personal  ob- 
ligations to  their  provincial  rulers,  or  patrons, 
but  also  every  inferior  class — as  now  con- 
stituted— of  the  incitements  to  extravagant 
living  as  furnished  by  the  luxurious  habits  of 
those  now  titled  masters;  let  the  new  free  gov- 
ernment discourage  the  general  use  of  those 
commodities,  such  as  liquors  and  tobacco,  which 
not  only  add  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  mankind, 
but  injure  and  sometimes  impoverish  the  users 
of  them,  besides  leading  to  habits  of  idleness 
and  immorality  destructive  to  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  strength  of  any  country;  and  let 
her  press  right  forward  in  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  free  government  to 
every  interest  of  her  people,  and  she  will  at 
once  commence  a  career  which  shall  soon  surpass 
all  former  ages,  and  bring  her  at  length  to  the 
maximum  of  her  power  and  glory. 

But  why  waste  words  on  such  visionary  sug- 
gestions to  an  old  and  settled  country?  Nay, 
reader,  not  so  fasti  Sweden  is  old,  I  grant; 
but  far  from  being  politically  settled.  Her 
present  constitution  is  but  little  more  than  half 
a  century  old;  and  it  was  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed as  the  best  attainable  result  of  an  unfin- 


iahed  revolution.  That  revolution  haa  never 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  agitating  force  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Swedish  people.  It  is  now 
quietly  but  powerfully  at  work,  either  within, 
or  upon,  every  class  of  the  population.  At  the 
very  Diet  now  in  session  the  most  radical  alter- 
ations in  the  fundamental  laws  have  been  voted 
to  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  their  consider- 
ation; and  if  the  people  ratify  them,  more  than 
half  the  distance  between  what  Sweden  now  is, 
and  what  it  would  be  under  a  republic,  will 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  nation. 

Nor,  in  that  event,  should  I  doubt  the  ulti- 
mate adoption  of  an  entirely-free  government, 
as  free,  at  least,  as  that  of  England,  and,  per- 
haps, as  free  as  our  own  under  our  present 
glorious  Constitution.  The  king  has  signed  the 
propositions;  the  nobles  and  peasantry  are 
largely  in  favor  of  them;  there  is  encountered 
but  little  hearty  opposition,  excepting  from  the 
established  clergy,  who  are  always  the  most 
conservative  class  in  every  revolution,  and  the 
most  sullen  opponents  of  all  improvements; 
but  it  happens,  fortunately,  that,  in  this  respect, 
their  political  influence  is  not  great  in  Sweden. 

To  show  precisely  what  that  influence  is,  I 
win  mention  the  manner  in  which  their  order 
has  been  treated,  by  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  kingdom,  in  relation  to  a  single  item  in  the 
general  effort  at  reformation.  The  Diet  had 
undertaken  to  abolish  the  practice  of  capital 
punishment.  Its  success  at  last  was  stopped 
short  by  the  opposition  of  the  State  clergy. 
The  Aftonbladt,  the  first  journal  of  the  country, 
closed  a  cutting  review  of  their  proceeding  by 
the  following  exclamation:  "Hov^  singular  it 
is,  to  say  nothing  more,  that  whenever  reforms 
are  called  for  by  the  love  of  humanity,  or  by 
the  progress  of  civilization,  the  priests,  who 
profess  to  be  our  guides,  are  nearly  always 
ready  to  appeal  to  tradition  and  prejudices — ^in 
short,  to  oppose  a  thousand  obstacles  to  any 
improvement  by  legislation!"  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  when  leading  citizens  talk 
in  that  way  of  their  religious  teachers,  it  is 
very  certain  the  influence  of  those  teachers  has 
ceased  to  be  important;  and  I  will  only  say,  as 
I  lay  down  my  pen,  what  is  in  the  mouth  of 
every  enlightened  observer  from  other  countries, 
that  the  very  first  step  in  the  work  of  self-re- 
demption for  this  splendid  old  country  to  take, 
is  to  meet  the  conservative  opposition  of  the 
clergy,  and  lay  down  the  corner-stone  of  all 
civil  liberty  by  proclaiming  anew  the  doctrine 
of  Martin  Luther — a  free  religion  and  a  liber- 
ated conscience;  or,  iji  his  own  words,  "An 
open  Bible  and  the  right  of  private  judg- 
menir 
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SHE  went  up  the  oool,  pleasant,  winding 
paths  which  led  to  the  house,  and  on  either 
side  of  her  were  clumps  of  dark,  graceful  shrub- 
bery, and  lines  of  hedges;  and  her  ears  caught 
the  silver  tinkle  of  a  fountain  which  leaped  Uke 
a  living  joy  from  out  of  its  coral  basin  in  the 
wide,  green  park  which  sloped  down  to  the 
river;  while  the  fragrance  of  Summer  flowers 
poured  a  delicious  sweetness  through  the  still 
air.  She  kept  on  her  way  to  the  house,  look- 
ing about  her  on  the  lavish  grace  and  beauty 
with  no  joy  nor  recognition  in  her  dark,  large, 
sorrowful  eyes.  I  think  her  face  grew  paler  as 
she  gazed;  the  mouth  settled  into  more  mourn- 
ful lines  at  that  moment:  all  this  beauty,  and 
quiet,  and  grace  was  bitterness  and  mockery  to 
the  soul  of  Margaret  Whitney.    Such   dark, 

j  hopeless  days,  such  a  stress  of  trial  and  misfor- 
tune had  fallen  into  this  woman's  life,  that  for 
a  while  it  seemed  that  her  heart  had  utterly 
failed  her:  her  trust  in  God's  loving  care  and 
watchfulness,  which  she  once  thought  liad  taken 
such  deep  root  in  her  soul  that  no  storms  rag- 
ing darkly  through  the  years  could  have  power 

I  to  shake  it,  seemed  utterly  torn  up  now;  the 
light  of  her  hope  and  faith  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  in  the  winds  which  had  come  down — the 
long,  fierce,  terrible  winds  which  had  beaten  in 
from  the  sea  and  wrecked  her. 

I  believe  there  are  many  souls  of  Christian 
men  and  women  in  the  world  who  have  had  an 
experience  akin  to  Mrs.  Whitney's,  who  have 
gone  down  for  a  while,  through  a  series  of  bitter 
losses  and  trials,  into  a  valley  as  dark  and 
cold  as  the  one  in  which  this  woman  walked, 
seeing  no  light  upon  the  mountains. 

But  she  kept  on,  with  a  weight  at  her  heart 
which  made  her  feet  move  slowly  along  the 
gravel  walk,  till  she  reached  the  broad,  stone 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  house.  She  stood 
here-  a  moment  and  looked  up  at  it.  What  a 
quiet,  elegant  home  it  was — the  large,  Gothic, 
brown-stone  mansion  in  the  midst  of  those 
beautiful  grounds,  with  its  broad  veranda,  and 
tasteful  balconies,  and  deep  windows!  Yet 
there  was  no  effort  at  display:  every -where  a 
taste,  fine  and  simple,  had  projected  every 
thing  here.  I  think,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
the  shadow  deepened  a  little  on  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Whitney — ^a  face  that  would  have  im- 
pressed you  among  a  thousand;  not  that  it  was 
beautiful,  whatever  it  might  have  been  in  its 
bud  and  bloom;  but  it  was  singularly  interest- 
ing-—a  pale  face,  past  its  thirties,  but  of  most 


delicate  molding  from  chin  to  forehead,  with 
lips  which  had  not  lost  their  bloom  with  their 
smiles,  and  dark  eyes  which  held  some  mward 
light  despite  their  sadness. 

Mrs.  Whitney  seemed  as  she  stood  there,  to  one 
who  watched  her  narrowly,  to  concentrate  her 
energies  for  a  struggle,  and  then  she  walked  up 
the  front  steps  and  rang  the  door-bell.  The  serv- 
ant who  answered  it  introduced  her  into  a  small 
reception-room,  whose  rich  and  simple  furniture, 
with  the  few  landscapes  that  hung  their  marvelous 
beauty  along  the  walls,  charmed  the  whole  apart- 
ment with  their  inspirations.  Mrs.  Whitney  loved 
pictures;  her  fine,  natural  appreciation  of  them 
had  been  cultivated  and  enlarged  by  study; 
and  the  shadows  about  her  thoughts  must  have 
been  heavy  into  which  their  persuasions  of 
light  and  beauty  could  not  penetrate.  But 
these  appealed  to  her  soul  in  vain  on  this 
morning:  neither  nature  nor  art  had  power  to 
reach  and  gladden  her  just  now. 

In  a  few  moments  the  lady  of  the  house  en- 
tered the  room — a  tall,  large-featured  woman, 
with  a  faded  and  fretted  face — a  woman  narrow, 
limited  in  thought  and  feeling — ^not  a  hard  nor 
a  bad  woman,  certainly;  but  of  coarse  grain, 
with  no  breadth  of  mind,  and  little  of  heart, 
living  mostly  in  herself,  and  not  meaning 
to  be  selfish;  liberal  enough  with  her  money, 
but  lacking  that  fine  tact  and  delicate  sympa- 
thy which  are  the  grace  of  all  gifts;  a  woman 
lifted  by  prosperity  into  a  sphere  which  she  had 
no  attributes  to  adorn,  and  her  life  of  ease  and 
luxury  only  serving  to  aggravate  her  infirmities 
both  of  mind  and  body,  as  indolence  only  af- 
forded her  time  to  dwell  on  her  ailments,  and 
indulge  her  tendency  to  despondency  and  fret- 
fulness. 

Her  sallow  face  held  yet  some  traces  of  its 
girlish  comeliness;  for  Mrs.  Brener  had  been 
called  handsome  in  her  girlhood;  but  she  was 
among  her  late  forties  now,  and  by  that  time 
the  governing  principles  of  her  life  will  write 
themselves  more  or  less  legibly  in  a  woman's 
habitual  expression.  Mrs.  Whitney  rose  and 
accosted  her  hostess  with  that  quiet  dignity 
which  never  failed  her,  because  it  was  natural. 

"I  have  only  to  inform  you  that  X  am  Mrs. 
Whitney,  and  you  will,  I  presume,  understand 
the  nature  of  my  errand,  as  Dr.  Parsons  has 
kindly  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it." 

"0,  yes;  do  sit  down,  Mrs.  Whitney,"  an- 
swered th<)  lady  of  the  mansion,  with  her  gray 
eyes  fastened  on  her  visitor  in  some  curiosity. 
At  the  end  of  the  half  hour's  interview  Mrs. 
Brener  could  have  given  faithfully  every  detail 
of  her  visitor's  dress,  from  her  bonnet  to  her 
shoe-strings. 
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"You  have  come  to  see  about  teaching  Hoa- 
mer  three  or  four  hours  every  day.  I  thought 
it  was  a  foolish  notion  of  his  grandfather's; 
but  Brener  insists  upon  it,  and  so  I  've 
had  to  yield  to  him;"  and  the  lady  drew  a  sigh, 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  good 
deal  that  she  would  not  articulate  in  any  more 
lucid  way. 

"I  have  not  a  wide  experience  in  teaching, 
as  it  is  confined  to  my  own  children,"  continued 
Mrs.  Whitney;  "and  I  desired  Dr.  Parsons  to 
acquaint  you  with  these  facts;  and  he  assured 
me  that  you  would  not  regard  them  as  an  ob- 
stacle in  my  undertaking  the  lessons  of  your 
grandson." 

"0,  no,  indeed;  I'm  afraid,  though,  he'll 
give  you  plenty  of  trouble,  as  he 's  only  out  of 
his  letters,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  don't  take 
to  his  books  as  yet.  He's  wild,  and  noisy, 
and  mischievous,  as  boys  are  apt  to  be.  I 
never  could  bear  his  cuttings  up  if  he  wasn't 
Harry's  child;"  and  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Brener 
trembled  over  the  name,  and  the  tears  wet  her 
eyes. 

He  of  whom  she  spoke  now  had  been  her 
only  son,  the  only  pride  and  joy  of  the  weak, 
doting  mother.  Six  years  before  he  had  taken 
a  young  and  lovely  girl  to  wife;  but  her  health 
was  fragile,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  boy  the 
young  husband  had  carried  her  to  Italy,  in 
search  of  new  strength  and  bloom,  and  found  in- 
stead a  grave  there.  For  himself,  he  was  re- 
turning from  Europe  when  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  a  malignant  fever  at  sea.  He 
died,  and  was  buried  there,  and  the  boy,  whom 
he  had  left  at  home  with  his  grandparents,  had 
never  learned  the  faces  of  his  father  and  mother. 

"Grandma I  grandma  1"  a  child's  voice,  eager 
and  boisterous,  rang  along  the  word,  and  the 
next  moment  a  small  boy,  in  a  dainty  uniform 
of  white  and  blue,  burst  into  the  room.  The 
child  was  exceedingly  fair  and  delicate,  with 
light,  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  curk;  and  any  one 
looking  at  the  fragile  face  and  figure  must 
have  entertained  serious  doubts  whether  it  held 
force  and  vitality  suflScient  to  develop  into  vig- 
orous boy  or  manhood,  and  feared  that  the 
coming  years  would  press  too  heavily  on  the 
frail  life  which  tinted  the  lips  and  cheeks  of 
Hosmer  Brener  so  very  faintly. 

"Come  here,  my  child,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
with  a  new  warmth  coming  into  her  faded  eyes. 
"This  is  the  lady  who  is  to  be  your  teacher." 
The  name  was  not  attractive  to  the  child;  but 
there  was  a  kind  of  coercive  magnetism  in  the 
smile  and  voice  of  Mrs.  Whitney. 

"Won't  you  come  and  shiie  hands  with 
me?"   she  asked,  and  Hosmer  went  with  his 


blue  eyes  in  a  half  doubt  and  half  attraction  on 
her  face. 

"  How  old  are  you?"  she  said,  as  she  smoothed 
the  pretty  curls  with  fingers  which  had  learned 
the  trick  of  being  motherly. 

"  Four  and  a  half,"  said  Hosmer  Brener. 

"Just  the  age  of  my  little  boy  at  home," 
answered  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  then  for  a  moment 
the  heart  of  the  woman  rose  up  bitterly  against 
the  innocent  child  and  the  grandmother  who 
sat  there.  It  was  not  like  her,  she  repented 
of  it  afterward;  but  the  thought  came  fiercely 
over  her  at  that  moment  of  the  dark-haired, 
beautiful  boy  that  lay  with  his  pale  face  in  the 
small  bedroom  at  home,  where  the  sunshine 
could  only  come  feebly  in  at  the  solitary  win- 
dow, over  which  a  brier  rosebush  flapped  its 
green  pennon,  mounted  with  a  few  red  coals  of 
bloom.  And  she  saw,  too,  in  the  high  ch«r 
by  the  bedside,  the  little  baby-girl,  whose  life 
was  creeping  after  its  third  birthday,  with  her 
chestnut  rings  of  hair,  and  her  little,  dewy  bad 
of  a  face  bent  earnestly  over  the  worn  alphabet- 
cards  which  the  brother,  only  a  year  and  a  half 
her  senior,  was  teaching  her.  And  for  a  mo- 
ment the  contrast  betwixt  the  lot  of  her  own 
children  and  this  one  was  more  than  the  heart 
of  the  mother  could  bear.  She  thought  of  him, 
the  pampered  heir  of  all  this  wealth,  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  and  every  luxury  that 
money  could  purchase  or  doting  fondness  de- 
vise, while  her  sickly  boy  and  tender  giri,  with 
minds  and  hearts  which  promised  far  higher 
possibilities  than  this  boy's,  had  no  arm  to 
shield  them  except  hers,  so  weak  and  frail,  so 
unused  to  hard  battling  with  the  world.  The 
stem,  terrible  &cte  of  poverty,  and  loss,  and 
suffering  rose  up  for  her  to  solve,  as  they  have 
to  many  a  soul,  and  vanquished,  for  the  time, 
the  faith  to  which  she  had  dung  when  many  an 
hour  went  in  its  storm  and  darkness  over  her 
head. 

Her  children  needed  this  warmth,  and  com- 
fort, and  gladness;  her  little  boy,  with  his  pros- 
trate, nervous  system  and  his  delicate  appetite, 
needed  all  these  luxuries  to  persuade  back  the 
tremulous  life  that  sickness  had  carried  down 
to  the  very  gates  of  death.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  and  exceeding  bitterness  of  these 
thoughts  came  up  softly  the  question  of  Hosmer 
Brener,  "What  is  your  little  boy's  name?" 

"It  is  his  lather's,  Reynolds  Whitney." 

"And  where  is  his  father?" 

The  question  went  down  into  the  sacred 
places  of  the  wife's  grief.  The  tears  swelled 
through  her  voice  and  in  her  eyes  as  she  an- 
swered, "  He  is  under  the  daisies,  my  child." 

Mrs.  Brener  was  touched  out  of  the  memory 
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of  her  own  sorrows  for  a  moment.  "O,  dear 
mel"  she  said;  "  it  is  very  hard,  Mrs.  Whitney." 
"My  father's  under  the  waters/'  continued 
the  child.  '* Grandma  says  so;  hot  I'd  rather 
'twould  be  the  daisies,  too;  they're  prettier." 
"0,  Hosmer,  don't,  don't,"  sobbed  out,  in  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  grief,  the  grandmother. 
"I  often  ask  myself  what  I've  done  that  my 
child,  when  he  was  my  only  one,  should  be 
taken  from  me,  and  other  folks's  are  spared." 
The  heart  of  Mrs.  Whitney  was  not  so  barred 
and  bolted  in  its  own  grief  that  even  at  this 
moment  she  could  not  open  some  door  of  pity 
to  the  lesser,  and  half-repining,  half-selfish  sor- 
row of  the  woman  beside  her.  Mrs.  Brener's 
affliction  had  not  greatly  softened  or  deepened 
her  nature;  still,  it  was  one  which  had  struck 
down  into  its  tenderest  and  deepest  places,  and 
the  wound  in  her  heart  ached  at  all  times,  and 
the  memory  of  her  loss  was  the  specter  that 
walked  always  by  her  side. 

Before  Mrs.  Whitney  could  speak  a  strong, 
robust,  and  kindly  voice  called  out  in  the  hall, 
"Mother,  mother^  I've  got  some  good  news  for 
you;"  and  the  next  moment  a  tall,  iron-gray- 
haired  man  entered  the  reception-room.  He 
had  a  shrewd,  sharp,  but  not  unkindly  glance 
with  the  dark  eyes  under  the  heavy  eye- 
brows— ^this  man,  Chester  Brener,  whose  strong, 
good  sense  and  dear,  business  foresight  had 
built  up  his  wealth  through  a  score  of  years. 
He  had  literally  "made  his  own  way  in  the 
world,"  having  entered  upon  Hfe  without  a  dol- 
lar, and,  by  his  own  energy  and  perseverance, 
won  post  after  post  of  honor  and  trust  in  the 
business  world.  As  his  wealth  increased  he 
liked  to  surround  himself  and  his  family  with 
evidences  of  it.  It  was  the  great  mistake  of 
Chester  Brener's  life  that  he  had  married  young, 
and  taken  to  wife  a  woman  who  could  not  keep 
equal  pace  with  him  in  his  advancement  Her 
pretty  face  had  won  his  fancy,  but  there  was 
no  flexibility  nor  assimilation  in  the  mental 
constitution  of  Mrs.  Brener.  She  could  neither 
overcome  nor  disguise  with  any  womanly  tact 
the  disadvantages  of  her  youth — her  lack  of 
early  breeding  and  cultivation.  Her  husband 
outgrew  her  on  all  sides;  she  ceased  to  be  a 
companion  for  him  in  any  true  sense;  her  talk 
always  limited  itself  to  the  barest  eommon- 
plaoes — ^to  the  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity,  and 
to  little  ebullitions  of  fretfulness,  nervousness, 
and  despondency. 

This  would  have  soured  and  utterly  estranged 
many  a  husband:  it  did  not  Chester  Brener. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  genial,  happy,  and  ro- 
I  bust  temperament,  and  became  used  to  his 
■     wife's  querulousness.    Qood-natured  and  indul- 


gent, he  never  denied  her  any  thing,  and  the 
elegance  with  which  he  surrounded  her,  and 
which  she  so  little  appreciated,  only  served  to 
bring  out  in  sharper  lines  the  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  of  its  mistress. 

Still,  Mrs.  Brener  had  no  saspidon  of  all 
this,  and  really  desired  and  conscientiously  in- 
tended to  fulfill,  in  all  respects,  her  irifely  du- 
ties to  her  husband;  and  his  business  concen- 
trated 80  habitnaily  his  time  and  thoughts  that 
he  hardly  realized  the  great  need  and  deficiency 
of  his  home. 

Mr.  Brener  started  as  his  glance  fell  upon 
his  wife,  and  the  guest  who  sat  by  her  side,  as 
he  entered  the  reception-room.  Mrs.  Brener 
presented  her  in  her  informal  style  as  "the 
lady  whom  Dr.  Parsons  told  us  would  be  so 
nice  to  teadi  Hosmer."  Mrs.  Whitney's  face 
prepossessed  Mr.  Brener  in  her  favor  at  once. 
The  conversation  which  ensued  betwixt  them 
was  peremptorily  interrupted  by  the  spoiled 
child,  who,  pulling  his  grandfather's  sleeve,  de- 
manded, "What  is  the  good  news  you've 
brought  home  to  grandma?" 

"  Uncle  Nathaniel,  away  off  in  California,  starts 
for  h<»ne  in  the  next  steamer." 

"Why,  you  don't  say  so,  though,  Chester," 
interposed  the  gentleman's  wife,  with  unusual 
animation. 

"Yes;  just  so,  my  dear.  I've  had  a  letter 
from  him  this  moraing;  he's  tired  of  California, 
and  he's  made  a  comfortable  fortune,  and  he's 
coming  home  now  to  enjoy  it.  He  wants  to 
know  if  we  can't  give  him  a  little  den  some- 
where in  our  house?" 

"0,  yes;  I'm  sore  there's  room  enough  if 
that 's  all  he  wants.  But  he  '11  get  him  a  wife 
and  a  home  of  his  own  before  long,  you  may 
depend." 

"  I  do  n't  know  about  that.  I  'm  afraid,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  my  younger  brother  is  a  confirmed 
old  badielor;  he's  above  forty  now,  and  was 
never  yet,  I  believe,  seriously  in  love  with  any 
woman,  although  a  finer,  nobler-hearted  fellow 
never  breathed  than  he  whose  praises,  perhaps, 
it  does  not  become  his  brother  to  speak." 

"O,  well,  the  right  one  hasn't  yet  come 
along,"  added  Mrs.  Brener,  finding  an  easy  solu- 
tion to  her  brother-in-law's  celibacy.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  Nathaniel,  I  must  say.  How  much 
Harry  did  think  of  him !"  for  the  chord  of  her 
grief  was  one  that  the  stricken  mother  never 
ceased  to  strike. 

"Yes:  it  is  really  necessary  that  two  such 
prosy  old  people  as  you  and  I,  Esther,  should 
have  somebody  to  give  a  little  life  and  spirits 
to  the  house;  and  of  both  of  these  Nathaniel 
has  his  share." 
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To  all  of  this  talk  Mrs.  Whitney  abstractedly 
listened.  The  thought  of  her  children  was  per- 
suading her  homeward,  and,  with  an  apology, 
she  returned  once  more  to  the  subject  of  her 
errand.  Mr.  Brener  listened  politely,  and  then, 
with  his  usual  sagacity,  uranged  the  whole 
matter  in  a  few  moments.  But  when  Mrs. 
Whitney  insisted  that  he  should  settle  the 
amount  of  her  remuneration,  as  she  could  form 
no  estimate  of  the  worth  of  her  services,  and  he 
named  a  sum  which  vastly  exceeded  her  ex- 
pectations, and  the  thought  of  the  new  comfort 
and  gladness  this  money  would  bring  to  the 
sick  boy  and  baby-girl  at  home,  furly  shook 
the  tears  into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Brener  noticed 
this,  and  was  troubled.  He  accompanied  his 
guest  to  the  door  with  Mrs.  Brener,  and  there 
was  a  kindly  interest  in  his  face  and  manner. 
Mrs.  Whitney  said,  turning  around  to  her  new 
pupil,  *'  I  shall  be  here  on  Monday  morning,  if 
nothing  hinders,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  see  me." 

"And  will  you  take  a  kiss  to  the  little  boy 
at  home,  who  is  just  my  age,  and  whose  father 
is  under  the  daisies?"  pleaded  Hosmer.  Mrs. 
Whitney  hid  her  face  in  the  boy's  curls  as  she 
bent  down  to  receive  it. 

"  Whatl  How  is  that?  Have  you  a  sick  boy 
at  home?"  inquired  Mr.  Brener. 

"Yes;  he  had  a  dangerous  fever  six  months 
ago,  which  very  nearly  drained  the  fountains 
of  his  life;  and  his  recovery  has  been  extremely 
slow,  with  frequent  relapses.  I  have  hoped 
against  hope,  for  many  days,  for  the  life  of  my 
child." 

"  But  not  now?"  queried  Mr.  Brener,  with  real 
solicitation  in  his  voice. 

"I  believe  his  constitution  is  rallying  once 
more,  thank  Godl"  and  they  who  heard  knew 
?uno  the  mother  said  it. 

"We  will  see  if  we  can 't  send  him  something, 
too,  Hosmer,"  said  Mr.  Brener,  and  he  stepped 
into  another  room  and  brought  out  a  small  bask- 
et heaped  with  grapes,  which  he  had  gathered 
that  morning  on  his  return  from  the  city,  and 
placed  the  clusters  which  burned  darkly  as 
though  they  held  the  wine  of  tropical  suns  in 
their  purple  globes.  "Give  that  to  your  boy, 
with  Hosmer's  kiss,  Mrs.  Whitney,"  continued 
Mr.  Brener. 

I  think  the  words  in  which  the  lady's  thanks 
were  rendered  were  incoherent,  but  her  face  ar- 
ticulated them  for  her  with  a  fervor  and  elo- 
quence which  Mr.  Brener  never  forgot.  And 
then  she  hurried  away;  and  the  little  house- 
hold, standing  on  the  front  steps,  watched  her 
dark  dress  as  it  glanced  and  disappeared  among 
the  shrubbery. 


"Well,  how  do  you  like  her,  Oiester?"  asked 
Mrs.  Brener. 

"Much,  very  much,  Esther.  That  woman 
has  seen  trouble,  but  she  has  not  been  over- 
come of  it." 

"Yes;  no  doubt  of  that,  with  her  dead  hus- 
band and  sick  boy:  but,  then,  he  was  left  to 
her,  and  mine  wasn't  to  me,"  answered  Mis. 
Brener,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  8he  could  not  be 
made  to  see  or  acknowledge  that  any  sorrow 
quite  reached  the  hight  of  hers. 

[to  BS  OOMTUrUKO.] 


TEB  MIDVIOET  OATH. 


BT    BABBXBT    M.    BBAV. 


Spbead  out  the  banner  we  have  loved 

This  many  and  many  a  year ; 
Oar  country  calls  for  loyal  hearts, 

And  Duty  knows  no  fear. 
Place  one  hand  on  the  Union  flag. 

And  lift  the  other  high, 
And  pledge  to  honor  still  the  flag 

That  traitoronf  hands  deny. 

We  love  the  State  where  we  were  bom. 

Our  home  in  Tennessee ; 
We  love  our  nation  more  than  all, 

And  long  again  to  see 
Our  country  as  it  was  of  old. 

The  blessings  all  restored ; 
We  can  not  think  that  all  in  vain 

Men's  life-blood  has  heen  poured ! 

Comrades,  we  '11  walk  in  Danger's  path. 

Nor  heed  love's  tender  plea, 
Until  again  our  ensign  wave 

All  over  Tennessee ; 
And  it  will  be  a  little  thing 

Although  our  lives  we  give, 
If  Truth  shall  triumph  in  the  land. 

And  our  Republic  live. 

With  one  hand  on  the  Union  flag. 

And  one  hand  Hfted  high, 
Thus  did  they  stand,  each  of  the  band, 

Moved  hy  the  words  of  Frye. 
All  honored  he  the  noble  hearts 

That  never  have  hetrayed 
Our  sacred  trust,  the  cause  that's  just, 

Where  foemen  lift  the  blade. 

Dauntless  in  danger,  let  such  put 

Those  craven  ones  to  shame, 
Who  little  feel  the  ills  of  war, 

Yet  still  complain  and  blame 
Blest  be  the  memory  of  thoaa 

Who  lie  in  nameless  graves. 
And  honor  to  each  patriot  true 

Who  death  and  danger  braves  I 
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BT  BIT.   WILLIAM   OBAHAM,    A.   M. 


KEW  HOPE. 

MY  last  year  among  tbe  Choctaws  was  spent 
at  New  Hope,  the  female  branch  of  the 
Fort  Coffee  misaion.  The  location  selected  was 
an  elevated  plain,  covered  with  a  thrifty  growth 
of  young  osks,  wild  and  beautiful,  and  near  a 
spring  of  pure,  cold  water.  It  was  five  miles 
from  Fort  Coffee  and  one  mile  from  the  Choctaw 
Agency,  which  was  on  the  military  road  between 
Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkansas  Eiver  and  Fort 
Towson  near  Red  River.  The  situation  was 
isolated  and  lonely,  with  but  one  indifferent 
Indian  cabin  in  sight,  which  was  untenanted 
most  of  the  time.  Like  some  inaccessible  nun- 
nery in  a  Papal  country,  we  were  in  a  position 
not  to  be  intruded  upon  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  travel,  and  the  monotony  of  life  was  rarely 
disturbed  by  the  advent  of  a  stranger.  Being  a 
branch  of  the  Fort  Coffee  mission,  and  under 
the  same  superintendency,  every  consideration 
of  economy,  convenience,  and  success  would 
have  dictated  that  the  schools  should  have  been 
near  each  other,  if  not  on  the  same  grounds. 
The  old  sachems  of  the  tribe,  however,  when 
met  in  council  to  determine  on  the  location, 
were  possessed  of  a  terrible  dread  of  the  dan- 
gers attending  a  male  and  female  school  in  near 
proximity  with  each  other.  For  this  unfortu- 
nate whim  they  were  no  doubt  indebted  to  some 
officious  antiquated  white  man,  who  put  the 
same  curious  crotchet  into  their  heads  which  he 
had  in  his  own — ^that  males  and  females  should 
be  educated  apart.-  A  most  absurd  policy,  to  be 
sure,  because  it  is  altogether  unnatural.  Yet 
these  red  men,  who  were  making  their  first  ex- 
periments in  schools,  were  more  excusable  than 
the  unimprovable  Anglo-Saxon  advocate  for 
unmixed  schools. 

The  institution  was  appropriately  named  New 
Hope,  probably  because  it  was  the  first  female 
school  authorized  by  the  Council,  and  because 
this  advanced  step  looked  hopeful  for  the  future 
civilization  of  the  tribe.  It  was  indeed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
sanguine  it  augured  incalculable  good.  What 
does  it  avail  for  young  men  to  be  educated, 
who  afterward  link  their  fortunes  with  unedu- 
cated females?  The  succeeding  generation  par- 
takes of  the  civilization  of  the  mother,  and 
when  she  b  deficient  in  culture  and  refinement, 
improvement  is  at  an  end  in  spite  of  the  father's 
education.  It  has  been  sagely  said,  that  "the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  nation." 
Woman  molds  and  fixes  the  character  of  her 


offspring,  and  nothing  eould  be  more  manifest 
than  the  wisdom  which  confers  upon  her  every 
advantage  for  the  improvement  and  elevation 
of  the  race.  These  Indians  had  seen  that  truth 
illustrated  in  their  midst.  A  few  of  their 
daughters  had  been  educated  in  the  families  of 
missionaries,  and  in  the  small  schools  taught  by 
Christian  ladies  sent  out  by  the  American  Board 
of  Missions.  When  these  educated  young  In- 
dian women  were  married,  their  houses  were 
homes  of  neatness,  order,  and  Christian  refine- 
ment, which  contrasted  strangely  enough  with 
the  rude  hovels  of  their  neighbors,  over  which 
an  uneducated  squaw  presided,  or,  rather,  neg- 
lected to  preside.  This  difference  is  as  readily 
perceived  by  the  red  man  himself  as  by  his 
white  neighbor,  nor  is  he  any  less  partial  to  the 
tidy  civilized  housewife.  Even  the  uneducated 
Indian  has  almost  infinitely  more  respect  for  a 
woman  of  his  tribe  who  is  well  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  dressing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping, 
than  he  has  for  the  squaw  who  carries  his  wood 
and  water,  hoes  his  corn-patch,  and  performs 
other  menial  toil.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  the  Government  and  missionaries  been 
at  as  much  pains  to  educate  the  women  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  they  have  been  to  educate  the 
men,  their  condition  would  be  greatly  indproved. 
Two  frame  buildings  had  been  erected  on  the 
grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school, 
each  a  hundred  feet  long,  one  story  high,  with 
broad  piazzas  on  either  side.  They  stood  par- 
allel to  each  other,  about  a  hundred  feet  apart. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  modeled  after  the 
old  barrack  buildings  at  Fort  Coffee;  certainly 
neither  convenience  nor  economy  could  have 
suggested  the  arrangement.  The  buildings  were 
innocent  of  paint  inside  and  outside,  were 
roughly  constructed,  and  divided  off  into  dor- 
mitories, school-room,  dining-room,  and  kitchen. 
Instead  of  the  generous  heartha  and  ample  stone 
chimneys,  which  gave  the  rooms  at  Fort  Coffee 
such  a  cheer,  flues  had  been  built  for  each  room, 
and  open  stoves  had  been  supplied.  These 
proved  not  only  a  great  nuisance  in  cold  weather, 
but  a  smoking  annoyance  almost  insupportable. 
The  buildings  were  inclosed  with  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  by  a 
tall  picket  fence.  The  forest  trees  remained  in 
the  inclosure  as  nature  had  arranged  them,  not 
a  foot  of  ground  being  cleared  away  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  firuit  or  flowera.  The  whole  aspect 
was  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  singing  birds 
built  their  nests  and  warbled  forth  their  sweet 
and  cheerful  songs  at  our  doors,  as  if  unwilling 
to  quit  their  rightful  possessions.  Indeed,  our 
presence  appeared  to  attract  rather  than  repel 
them;  as  we  never  disturbed  them  they  seemed 
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to  gather  assuranoea  of  safety,  and  were  attracted 
in  greater  numbers  to  our  quarters.  Those  who 
have  traveled  and  slept  frequently  in  the  wild 
woods  have  had  opportunity  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  sweetest  singing  birds  are  not  found  in 
the  deep  primeval  forests,  but  in  the  vicinity 
of  human  habitations.  This  fact  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
more  secority  &om  their  enemies  in  places  fre- 
quented by  man.  Birds  of  prey,  which  abound 
in  all  wild  regions,  do  not  venture  freely  near 
the  habitations  of  man.  Like  other  rogues,  who 
subsist  upon  the  spoils  of  predatory  war,  these 
birds  of  prey  seem  to  have  something  like  a 
consciousness  of  criminality,  and  dread  the  pres- 
ence of  superiors,  lest  their  deeds  of  blood 
should  be  punished.  The  innocent  little  war- 
blers, therefore,  appear  to  seek  man  as  their 
natural  protector  from  the  more  powerful  mem- 
bers of  their  kind.  Often  have  I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  familiar  blue-bird  and  favorite  pewee  in 
the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests,  where  all  was 
life  and  animation  with  bird  and  beast.  And 
supposing  that  I  had  wandered  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  latitude,  my  delusion  was 
dispelled  when  I  reached  some  lone  cottage  in 
the  wilderness,  where  they  sang  and  sported  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  long  ago  about  my  hum- 
ble ancestral  home.  But  really  these  cheerful 
companions  appear  to  possess  a  kind  of  semi- 
domestication,  and  to  delight  in  the  presence  of 
mankind.  At  early  mom  they  approach  near 
the  wood-bound  cotta^  and  stiike  up  their 
delightful  notes,  where  the  presence  of  man 
gives  them  fresh  inspiration,  and  they  sing  with 
a  vigor  and  constancy  not  common  in  the  deeper 
forests.  There  may  be  some  fancy  in  these  re- 
flections, but  they  contain  more  truth  than  will 
appear  to  those  who  never  have  studied  the 
habits  of  singing  birds. 

My  sojourn  at  New  Hope  aflforded  ample 
scope  to  extend  my  observations  in  omitliology, 
and  the  opportunity  was  not  wholly  unimproved. 
Sitting  on  the  broad  piazEa  on  a  pleasant  Sum- 
mer's evening,  the  whippowil,  perched  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree  only  a  few  feet  from  me,  would 
send  forth  his  strained  unmusical  notes  with 
untiring  constancy,  awakening  many  a  pensive 
thought  of  scenes  long  gone  by.  The  first 
singer  in  the  morning,  whose  mission  appeared 
to  be  intended  to  call  me  from  repose,  was  the 
robin.  At  early  dawn,  before  the  darkness  had 
receded,  he  came  to  a  tree  before  my  door  and 
caroled  most  sweetly  to  the  opening  day.  Next 
came  the  lark,  then  the  blue-bird,  i^terward  the 
pewee,  tiU  the  woods  rang  with  a  perfect  anthem 
of  praise.  Ther«  is  no  music  like  the  singing 
of  birds. 


Some  thirty  Indian  lasses,  of  various  ages*" 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years,  were  in  attendance 
at  the  school,  and  were  clothed,  boarded,  and 
lodged  on  the  premises.  Like  the  boys  at  Fort 
Coffee,  most  of  them  were  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
but  a  number  were  partially  white;  and  what 
is  somewhat  remarkable  with  both  sexes,  the 
Indian  features  remain  prominent  when  the 
complexion  is  almost  white.  The  females  among 
the  Choctaws  are  less  comely  and  symmetrical 
in  figure  than  the  males.  They  are  generally 
low  in  stature  and  heavy,  with  short  neck  and 
broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  present  rather  a 
clumsy  figure.  The  face  is  round  and  the  ex- 
pression somewhat  dull,  but  the  outlines  are 
smooth  and  not  unattractive.  In  intellect  they 
are  not  inferior.  They  are  shy  and  reserved, 
but  not  timid;  taciturn  rather  than  loquacious, 
and  sometimes  sullen.  Their  manners  are  not 
gay  but  stately,  and  their  movements  deliberate 
rather  than  quick.  Brilliancy  and  vivacity 
they  seem  to  be  wholly  destitute  of;  but  this 
want  is  compensated  by  their  soundness  and 
stability.  Whoever  imagines  them  fickle  and 
easily  moved,  will  soon  learn  his  mistake.  In 
the  intervals  of  school-hours  the  girls  were  in 
charge  of  a  matron,  and  were  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  cooking,  baking,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
other  useful  domestic  accomplishments.  The 
daily  routine  was  much  the  same  as  at  the 
male  branch  of  the  school  On  the  Sabbath  we 
had  Sunday  school  at  9  o'clock,  preaching  at 
II,  class  at  3,  and  prayer  meeting  at  night  A 
considerable  number  of  the  young  ladiea  were 
converted  at  the  mission  and  united  with  the 
Church.  They  were  really  pious,  and  were  fond 
of  retiring  to  the  grove  in  groups  for  worship, 
where  they  sang  and  prayed  in  nature's  gener- 
ous temple,  sometimes  becoming  so  absorbed  in 
their  devotions  as  to  forget  the  time  for  return- 
ing. These  were  happy  seasons  to  them — sea- 
sons to  which,  in  after  life,  when  the  cares  of 
more  advanced  years  cast  their  shadows  across 
their  paths,  they  doubtless  looked  back  with 
unmingled  delight.  Poor  creatures  I  What  their 
future  would  be  was  known  only  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  all  living!  A 
thousand  dangers  awaited  them,  to  which  their 
sisters  in  more  civilised  society  are  not  exposed. 
They  are  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Our  kitchen  and  laundiy  were  presided  over 
by  "  aunt  Hetty,*'  subject  to  the  occasional  in- 
spection of  the  matron.  Aunt  Hetty  was  de- 
cidedly a  character.  She  was  a  tall,  raw-boned, 
ugly,  but  intelligent  mulatto  woman,  about 
forty  years  of  age.  Having  been  raised  by  the 
Indians  as  a  slave,  she  spoke  their  language 
fluently,  and  was  not  only  weU  acquainted  with 
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their  peculiaritiefl,  tricks,  and  turns,  but  she 
also  partook  of  them  largely  herself.  Always 
having  a  pleasant  look  and  a  smile  for  every 
one  she  met,  she  could  cover  as  much  deceit 
under  an  open  countenance  as  any  studied  adept 
in  chicanery.  If  any  deceptions  were  practiced 
by  the  girls  she  was  sure  to  be  in  collusion  with 
them,  and  she  could  simulate  with  more  adroit- 
ness and  effect  than  the  most  artful  among  them. 
Being  the  only  servant  at  the  place  she  became 
our  factotum,  and  we  had  to  depend  on  her 
even  for  interpreter,  in  which  position  she  ap- 
peared to  a  surprisingly  good  advantage.  The 
younger  girls  seemed  to  think  that  she  had 
charge  of  the  institution,  and  made  all  their  re- 
quests to  her,  while  all  the  students  employed 
her  as  their  messenger  and  mediator  with  the 
missionaries.  She  could  reconcile  all  difficulties 
and  manage  all  cases  of  insubordination,  either 
by  prevailing  on  the  unruly  pupil  to  conform 
to  the  required  rules,  or  by  making  us  believe 
so,  and  she  appeared  to  regard  either  achieve- 
ment as  equally  meritorious.  In  truth,  she  was 
the  most  important  personage  at  the  mission, 
and  did  more  to  govern  the  school  than  either 
teacher  or  matron.  Having  the  confidence  of 
the  young  ladies  it  was  easy  for  her  to  imagine 
that  she  had  ours  also,  and  she  was  the  happi- 
est soul  on  the  premises.  Withal,  her  whim- 
sical gobd-humor  made  her  the  admiration  of 
many,  and  the  study  of  all. 

The  products  of  labor  were  regularly  ex- 
changed between  the  two  branches  of  the  mis- 
sion, creating  a  miniature  commerce.  The 
garments  made  up  by  the  girls  supplied  the 
wardrobe  at  Fort  Coffee,  while  the  boys  fur- 
nished vegetables,  and  com,  and  hominy  in 
return  to  supply  the  tables  at  New  Hope.  This 
interchange  of  articles  was  mutually  stimula- 
ting, and  had  a  highly-beneficial  effect  on  the 
industry  of  both  departments.  Our  petty  com- 
merce in  ready-made  clothing,  and  com,  and 
hominy,  became  an  exciting  feature  in  our 
affairs.  In  addition  to  the  frequent  horseback 
trips  of  the  superintendent  between  the  two 
points  occasioned  thereby,  it  became  necessary 
to  transport  the  heavier  articles  of  our  trade  by 
wagon  about  once  a  week.  And  as  our  policy 
was  to  perform  all  our  ordinary  labor  within 
ourselves  so  as  to  diminish  expenses,  this  trip 
was  intrusted  to  two  of  the  older  boys.  Happy 
were  the  young  Indian  gents  on  whom  the  lot 
fell  to  make  the  journey.  All  their  instinctive 
aversion  to  driving  an  ox  team  suddenly  van- 
ished, and  even  the  tricky  Monroe  Jackson 
would  yoke  up  the  unmly  beasts  with  an  alac- 
rity quite  marvelous  for  him;  and  never  once 
were  they  permitted  to  run  away  with  the 


precious  cargo  on  this  charming  journey.  Such 
an  occurrence,  it  was  suspected,  might  have 
operated  against  the  probability  of  intrusting 
the  gratefal  service  a  second  time  to  the  same 
hands,  and  great  were  the  precautions  employed 
to  prevent  so  dreadful  a  calamity.  No  sooner 
were  the  oxen  yoked  and  the  wagon  loaded  at 
Fort  Coffee,  than  the  happy  associates  in  the 
business  of  the  day  repaired  to  their  rooms  and 
dressed  in  their  best  style  from  top  to  toe, 
decorating  themselves  with  various  &nciful 
extras,  such  as  fringed  hunting-shirts,  scarlet 
sashes,  and  striped  blankets.  Henceforth  they 
were  to  be  not  only  gentlemen  of  leisure  for  the 
day,  but  they  were  also  to  appear  in  gay  society. 
Never  did  English  aristocrat  sally  forth  from 
his  baronial  castle  in  his  coach -and-four  with 
more  pride  and  self-gratulation,  than  did  these 
gentry  of  the  old  Fort  with  their  clumsy  ox 
team.  A  trader  could  not  have  viewed  the  cargo 
of  his  East-Indiaman  with  more  complaisance 
than  these  redoubtable  voyageurs  looked  upon 
their  com,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  onions 
as  they  moved  along  in  their  rickety  old  wagon, 
jerked  and  twisted  by  an  unmly  pair  of  rather 
ill-conditioned  and  badly-matched  oxen.  Sat- 
urday aftemoons  being  allowed  for  recreation, 
the  New  Hope  teamsters  were  permitted  to  take 
the  day  for  their  trip.  Of  this  privilege  they 
always  availed  themselves,  invariably  managing 
to  dine  with  their  lady  friends,  when  the  side- 
long glances  which  passed  up  and  down  our 
long  table  were  both  amusing  and  pleasing. 
At  New  Hope  the  occasion  was  no  less  exciting. 
The  girls  worked  on  that  moming  with  a  will, 
and  the  shrewd  aunt  Hetty  availed  herself  of 
the  opportunity  to  get  an  extra  amount  of  labor 
from  them,  greatly  to  her  relief  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Such  scrubbing  of  floors  and 
scouring  of  pots,  kettles,  and  tin -ware,  would 
have  delighted  the  housewives  of  ihe  Holland 
Dutch.  Many  a  furtive  glance  was  passed 
through  the  windows  in  the  direction  of  Fort 
Coffee,  and  those  carrying  water  from  the  spring 
peered  through  the  woods  hoping  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  expected  arrival.  All  were  on 
the  alert  and  tiptoe  of  expectation,  and  no  one 
was  in  greater  glee  than  aunt  Hetty.  She  could 
not  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  her  own 
children  than  she  seemed  to  have  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  lasses  of  the  school,  and  any 
thing  which  gave  them  pleasure  intoxicated  her 
with  delight. 

Permission  was  sometimes  granted  the  older 
students  at  Fort  Coffee  to  visit  the  trading  post 
at  the  Agency  on  Saturday  aftemoons,  on  which 
occasions  they  were  sure  to  take  New  Hope  in 
their  route;  and  for  once  the  problem  in  geom- 
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etry,  which  teaches  that  the  sum  of  the  lines 
of  the  base  and  the  perpendicular  of  a  right 
angle  triangle  is  greater  than  the  hypothenuse, 
was  disproved.  Theirs  was,  in  this  instance, 
practiced  geometry,  and  they  proved  to  their 
BcUisfaction  Uiat  the  line  of  the  base,  plus  the 
perpendicular,  is  shorter  than  the  hypothenuse. 
The  trading-post  was  a  little  village  called 
Skullyville — bii'toton — so  named  from  tl^e  Amer- 
ican dime,  which  coin  is  commonly  called  "bit" 
by  the  Arkansas  people,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Indian's  calculations  in  money,  as  the  dollar 
does  ours.  At  this  point  was  a  licensed  mer- 
cantile establishment,  conducted  in  an  honest 
and  orderly  manner  by  Mr.  H.,  a  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Here  the  Indian  had  the 
opportunity  of  exchanging  his  peltries  and 
spending  his  annuities  for  such  articles  as  he 
needed  or  fancied  at  fair  rates;  the  majority, 
however,  preferred  going  to  the  State  line,  where 
they  could  obtain  ok-o-ho-ma — whisky,  which 
was  contraband  in  the  Territory. 

Some  of  the  boys  had  sisters  and  other  rela- 
tives at  New  Hope,  which  made  it  proper  to 
allow  them  a  visit  occasionally  to  the  place; 
but  whether  their  object  was  really  to  visit  rel- 
atives or  some  one  else  was  doubtful;  yet  we 
did  not  think  it  our  business  to  inquire  too 
minutely  into  their  motives.  It  was  very  ap- 
parent that  the  two  branches  of  the  school  felt 
for  each  other's  welfare,  and  delighted  to  see 
each  other,  and  it  would  have  been  unnatural, 
and,  therefore,  unkind  to  have  imposed  too  rigid 
a  restraint  upon  them.  A  good-natured,  affable 
student  begged  one  day  the  privilege  of  visiting 
New  Hope,  and  when  asked  whether  he  had  a 
sister  or  a  cousin  there  he  wished  to  see,  he 
honestly  answered,  "No.  heap  friends,'*  Of 
course  his  request  could  not  be  denied. 

It  was  necessary  occasionally  in  the  Winter 
to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
fire- wood  for  the  female  school,  when  the  male 
students  turned  out  en  masse  with  great  glee, 
provided  with  teams,  axes,  mauls,  and  wedges. 
Then  were  performed  herculean  labors  and  pro- 
digious feats  of  strength  truly  marvelous;  and 
the  dexterity  in  driving  the  teams  and  the  gen- 
eral celerity  plainly  indicated  the  near  proximity 
of  some  magical  source  of  inspiration,  which 
nerved  to  unwonted  exertion.  At  such  times  a 
special  dinner  was  prepared,  and  the  young 
ladies  waited  on  the  t-able  to  the  infinite  delight 
of  both  parties;  aunt  Hetty,  meanwhile,  looking 
on  with  undisguised  pleasure  and  a  genuine 
African  grin. 

Our  quarterly  meetings  were  alternated  be- 
twe^i  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope,  when  the 
students  were  allowed  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath 


from  both  branches  of  the  school  On  theee 
occasions  we  always  had  the  best  of  order,  some 
fine  dressing,  but  also  some  very  excellent  sea- 
sons of  spiritual  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  The  courtesies  were  always  extended 
to  the  visiting  school,  and  as  our  tables  were 
not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  all  at 
once,  when  the  meeting  was  at  Fort  Coffee  the 
girls  took  the  first  table  while  the  boys  waited; 
at  New  Hope  this  order  was  reversed,  and  both 
parties  enjoyed  these  courtesies  with  great  good- 
will. On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 
human  nature  of  Choctaw  youths  b  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

Our  Sabbath  services  at  New  Hope  were  weU 
attended  by  the  residents  of  the  Agency  and 
Skullyville,  and  also  by  the  Indian  families  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  merchant's  family  at  the 
trading  post  were  Christians  in  faith,  but  liberal 
in  their  religious  views,  and  warm  friends  of 
our  mission.  They  were  well  educated,  refined, 
and  possessed  the  orderly  habits  and  morals  of 
New  Englanders,  which  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  reckless  lives  of  some  other  white  people. 
The  Indian  Agent  was  a  devout  Presbyterian, 
and  worshiped  with  us  statedly.  He  had  for- 
merly been  the  principal  of  Spencer  Academy, 
a  school  managed  by  the  Choctaw  Council,  and 
had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Agent  at  the 
death  of  Captain  Armstrong.  He  was  too  pious 
a  man,  however,  to  be  kept  long  in  office,  and 
was  soon  ousted  by  politicians.  His  clerk  was 
of  altogether  a  different  character.  Being  tal- 
ented, sprightly,  and  plausible,  he  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  Indians,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  graceless  men  I  ever  met  with 
even  on  the  Indian  frontier.  He  was  base,  in- 
triguing, and  licentious,  and  did  more  mischief 
in  count er-woiking  good  morals  than  any  half 
dozen  of  the  worst  men  we  had  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  corrupted  the  United  States'  in- 
terpreter, who  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
good,  honest  Choctaw  neighbor,  and  of  great 
service  to  our  mission  Just  such  white  men, 
in  such  positions,  are  the  bane  of  our  Indian 
tribes.  They  have  been  the  source  of  the  deg- 
radation so  prevalent  among  the  partially-civil- 
izexi  tribes,  and  to  their  shameful  duplicity  and 
depravity  is  to  be  attributed  the  Indian's  sus- 
picions of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Language  can  not  express  the  infamy 
of  these  frontier  characters.  None  but  religious 
men  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  Government 
offices  among  the  Indians. 

The  only  live  stock  which  we  had  at  New 
Hope  was  a  genuine  Indian  pony,  which  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  "  Jerry."  He  was  possessed  of 
the  xisual  intelligence  which  characterizes  these 
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ponies,  and  waa  a  most  capital  riding -animal. 
We  gave  him  the  liberty  of  the  grounds  in  the 
inclosnre,  and  my  familiar  whistle  would  bring 
him  to  my  door  at  any  time,  where  he  waa  fed 
and  suffered  himself  t-o  be  bridled  and  caressed 
with  the  utmost  familiarity.  He  would  follow 
me  like  a  dog  all  over  the  lot,  and  became  a 
great  favorite  and  pet.  So  perfectly  docile  was 
he.  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  him  of 
being  capable  of  the  le^wt  trick.  This,  however, 
was  far  from  being  the  case;  he  had  the  nature 
of  his  kind  in  him,  and  had  never  forgot  his 
Indian  raising.  Whenever  by  accident  he  got 
outside  of  the  inclosure,  all  my  whistling  at  at- 
tempts at  caressing  him  were  disregarded.  He 
would  allow  me  to  approach  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  then  turning  up  the  white  of  his  eye  he 
would  kick  up  his  heels  and  run  a  few  paces  to 
await  my  approach  again,  but  only  to  repeat 
the  same  menace  with  apparent  delight.  Yet 
any  Indian,  even  one  of  the  girls,  or  aunt  Hetty, 
could  walk  up  and  bridle  him  without  trouble. 
His  services  were  invaluable  to  me  at  the  mis- 
sion, and  many  a  pleasant  jaunt  did  I  take  with 
Jerry  through  the  woods  and  glades  adjacent  to 
my  isolated  quarters.  Great  was  my  grief, 
therefore,  when  it  was  ordered  that  Jerry  must 
go  to  Fort  Coffee;  all  my  protestations  availed 
nothing,  it  being  maintained  that  his  services 
belonged  of  right  to  our  physician,  who  had  to 
attend  both  schools.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
left  me  outside  of  the  school  except  my  birds. 


THE  SB8T  OF  THE  SOUL. 


BT   J,    WBtllT   OABHABT,    O.    O. 


Thsss  '8  a  thorn  in  my  bretti  and  it  bleedeth, 

Wftile  tears  are  the  food  of  my  loal ; 
And  the  God  who  each  secret  wish  readeth, 

Can  alone  make  the  wounded  heart  whole. 
There  's  a  cloud  that  infolds  all  my  being, 

And  enshrouds  me  in  nature's  sad  night; 
There  's  an  Eye,  all  my  sinfulness  seeing 

In  darkness  as  well  as  the  light. 
O,  is  there  no  rest  for  the  weary. 

No  oalm  for  the  lia -troubled  soul-^ 
No  escape  from  this  wilderness  dreary — 

No  peaceful  and  heavenly  goal  ? 

There  are  memories  sad  now  returning, 

Of  faults  of  my  earlier  years, 
And  I  strive  to'  extinguish  their  burning 

With  the  heart's  bitter,  penitent  tears. 
There  are  sins  which  afar  I  have  buried 

In  the  tombs  of  the  shadowy  past. 
But  they  're  rising,  as  hosts  slain  in  battle 

Shall  arise,  at  the  trumpet's  long  blast. 
O,  is  there  no  rest  for  the  weary — 


No  calm  for  the  sin  troubled  soul — 
No  escape  from  this  wilderness  dreary- 
No  peaceful  and  heavenly  gQ%17 

There  are  vows  of  affection  I  've  broken. 
And  hearts  that  I  've  wounded  with  pain ; 

There  are  curses  my  lips  have  oft  spoken, 
Whose  specters  beset  me  again. 

There  are  tears  which  I  wrung  from  another, 
Whose  bosom  beat  true  to  my  own ; 

There  are  counsels  and  prayers  of  a  mother, 
Who  much  of  affliction  has  known. 

0,  is  there  no  rest  for  the  weary — 
No  calm  for  the  sin-troubled  soul — 

No  escape  from  this  wilderness  dreary- 
No  peaceful  and  heavenly  goal  ? 

There  are  priv'leges  many  I  've  slighted, 

And  wooings  I  often  have  heard; 
There  are  hopes  and  affections  I  've  blighted, 

And  bosoms  with  sadness  I  've  stirred. 
There  's  a  heart  which  for  me  is  still  beating, 

Though  oft  I  have  grieved  it  by  sin; 
There  't  a  voice  which  for  me  is  entreating— 

A  voice  that  is  sweet  and  must  win. 
Ah  yes,  there  is  rest  for  the  weary, 

And  a  calm  for  the  sin-troubled  soul, 
And  escape  from  this  wilderness  dreary— 

A  peaceful  and  heavenly  goal ! 


THE  WOSLD  DT  WHIOH  WE  UYBi 


BT  LAVXHIA    CBBOBAVT. 


This  dreary  world  in  which  we  live. 
Though  smiling  fHends  we  see. 

It  has  no  lasting  joys  to  give, 
But  pain  and  misery. 

Alas!  the  loved  ones  from  our  side, 
They,  too,  perchance  may  roam. 

The  fondest  hopes  of  earthly  pride, 
How  soon  they  're  crushed  and  gone  I 

This  faithless  world  in  which  we  live 
Is  fraught  with  tears  and  sighs, 

Yet  we  to  earth  our  labor  give, 
And  think  it  paradise. 

Often,  too,  the  scalding  tear 

Courses  down  manhood's  cheek. 
Or  woman's  heart  in  anguish  here 

For  worldly  comforts  seek. 
This  dying  world  in  which  we  live. 

It  has  such  charms  that  we 
To  it  our  best  affections  give, 

Nor  heed  eternity. 
There  's  naught  but  sorrow,  pain,  and  death 

Attends  our  pathway  here ; 
The  longest  life  is  but  a  breath, 

The  grave  is  ever  near. 
Tet  there 's  a  bright  and  peaceful  shore, 

Where  loved  ones  all  shall  meet. 
And  shout  and  sing,  their  suffrings  o'er, 

Their  happiness  complete. 
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OLAIH  AHP  TUSKLTS  OEm/B  VI8IT  TO  MAflBA- 
OHUBETTS. 


BT   MES.    HARRIBT   S.   VBAlfOXS. 


OHAPTIB  T. 

NtQHT  ON  THE  CARS. 

THE^nigbt  ride  wae  not  as  pleasani  There 
was  DO  little  Harry  to  amuse  them,  and 
the  atmosphere  outside  grew  so  chill  that  the 
window  had  to  be  closed,  and  the  air  in  the 
car,  mixed  up  with  the  taint  of  tobacco-chew- 
ers  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  was 
quite  unpleasant.  Darkness  soon  came  around 
the  windows  like  a  heavy  curtain,  and  the 
pendent  lamps  grew  duller  and  dimmer  as  they 
traveled  on,  till  some  went  entirely  out  and  left 
the  car  as  in  twilight.  It  was  very  gloomy, 
half  the  people  nodding  or  asleep,  and  no  sound 
but  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  machin- 
ery and  the  indescribable  noise  of  the  rushing 
of  the  air  through  the  door  as  some  one  passed 
in  and  out.  The  kind  mother  thought  only  of 
the  comfort  of  her  boys,  but  Clair  felt  for  her 
and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  and  let  her 
have  for  a  bed  a  whole  seat.  The  car  was  not 
half  full,  and  they  arranged  it  by  finding  a  little 
nearer  the  stove  three  unused  slips,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  shawls  and  carpet-sacks  for  pil- 
lows, made  for  each  a  comfortable  redining- 
place.  Both  of  the  boys  were  soon  asleep,  but 
Mrs.  Cecil  lay  awake  long,  thinking  of  looking 
into  her  mother's  eyes  once  more,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years,  and  grasping  her 
father  by  the  hand,  and  kissing  dear  sister 
Carrie's  baby,  whose  mother  was  not  much 
more  than  a  baby  when  their  fsither  held  her 
up  to  the  wagon  for  a  last  kiss  in  the  long  ago. 
Only  to-morrow  noon,  God  willing,  she  should 
see  the  old  homestead,  the  green  hills  girding 
it,  and  the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance 
guarding  it  like  sleepless  sentinels.  Then  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  her  own  home,  and  she 
wondered  if  her  husband  missed  them  much, 
and  if  he  was  dreaming  about  them  then,  and 
at  last,  with  a  silent  prayer  for  all  that  her 
heart  held  dear,  she  dropped  into  a  quiet 
slumber. 

An  hour  later,  and  such  a  commotion  I 
"  What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  exclaimed  a  dozen 
voices,  and  as  many  more  sprung  to  their  feet 
with  staring  eyes.  There  was  no  jar  or  sound 
to  awaken  any  one,  only  the  cars  stopped  mov- 
ing; yet  even  little  children  awakened  from 
sound  sleep,  and  questioned  their  elders  with 
startled  looks. 

"Nothing  but  our  old  boss  has  run  away  and 


left  us,"  was  the  reply  of  a  queer  old  man,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  step  out  on  the  platform  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  trouble,  as  he  re- 
entered the  door  and  settled  down  into  his 
seat. 

"You  don't  say!  What  did  he  get  frighted 
at?"  queried  another  voice  from  under  an  anti- 
quated bonnet. 

"I  guess  the  coals  in  his  feet  burnt  his  toes," 
was  the  reply,  in  a  grave  tone,  from  the  first 
speaker. 

"Well,  it's  dangerous  business  riding  on  the 
keers  any  how,"  sobbed  out  the  distressed  woman. 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  my  son  Sam  I  should 
never  have  started.  If  I  was  safe  in  bed  at 
home,  you  'd  never  catch  me  out  of  it  again.  0 
dear!  dear!" 

"Madam,  I  think  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 
We  shall  all  be  right  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
coupling  of  the  cars  gave  way,  and  the  engine 
has  run  down  the  road  a  few  miles;  it  will  he 
back  soon,"  spoke  up  some  benevolent  soul  in- 
tent upon  tranquilizing  the  distressed  lady. 

Through  the  window  Mrs,  Cecil  could  just 
discern  that  the  cars  were  left  in  a  dug  way,  the 
embankment  on  both  sides  rising  far  above  the 
top  of  the  cars;  and  as  there  was  but  one  track, 
the  thought  of  collision,  or  of  some  train  doe 
but  a  few  moments  later  than  the  one  they  were 
in,  was  startling  to  the  nerves;  but  soon  the 
puffing  of  the  engine  in  the  distance,  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  dispelled  her  fears,  and  she 
could  breathe  freely  again.  In  a  few  moments 
they  were  in  motion;  but  the  little  incident 
awoke  too  many  for  the  rest  to  think  of  sleep; 
and  as  it  was  almost  morning  Mrs.  Cecil  hung 
up  the  sachels  and  shawls,  and  sat  down  by 
her  children  to  amuse  them  by  conversation, 
and  help  pass  away  the  hour  till  light  made 
visible  objects  of  interest. 

"Did  you  sleep  any,  mother?"  questioned 
Clair,  as  he  pulled  her  scarf  closer  around  her 
neck. 

"Yes;  but  I  had  the  queerest  dream.  The 
cars  made  such  a  jarring  and  clashing  that  for 
a  long  time  I  seen^  but  half  asleep,  and  I 
thought  that  I  was  near  a  large  circle  of  horsm 
attached  to  lumber-wagons,  and  they  were  aU 
running  toward  the  central  point,  smashing  and 
crashing  into  each  other." 

"  No  wonder  you  dreamed  so,  the  machinery 
makes  sudi  a  noise  in  the  night  like  a  doien 
mills  grinding  and  clattering,"  replied  Clair; 
then  turning  to  Frank,  he  questioned,  "And 
what  did  you  dream  about,  brother?" 

"Nothing,  only  I  thought  papa  kissed  me 
once.  I  wish  he  was  here.  Do  you  suppose 
Curly  will  be  any  company  for  him?" 
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"  If  he  do  n't  miss  His  little  masters,  and  ran 
away  down  to  your  grandfather's;  but  here  we 
are  at  the  station.  Clair,  did  yon  notic^  the 
namcr 

"  I  did  not  heAr,  mother.  What  a  noisy  set 
are  coming  toward  the  platform  from  the  hotel! 
It  is  lit  np  so  bright  that  it  makes  it  like  day 
all  around.  There  must  be  some  party  or  ball 
there,  and  they  are  just  leaving.*' 

Clair  was  right  The  few  passengers  that  en- 
tered their  car  were  half*intoxicated  young  men 
who  had  been  out  dancing  at  a  low  ball  all 
night,  and  their  breath,  saturated  with  poor 
whisky,  made  sitting  near  them  very  disagree- 
able. They  had  just  sense  enough  left  to  keep 
quiet  when  the  conductor  came  round;  but  the 
moment  he  was  at  a  safe  distance  their  broken 
snatches  of  low  songs,  sent  forth  by  tongues 
too  thick  to  articulate  plainly,  made  painful 
discord.  Then  they  would  scuffle,  and  quarrel, 
and  threaten  each  other  with  blows  in  their 
seat,  till  poor  Frank  crept  close  to  his  mother 
for  protection,  and  begun  to  cry  aloud.  Their 
cursing  and  broils  at  length  rose  so  high  that 
one  of  the  officers  heard  them,  and,  to  the  joy 
of  the  passengers,  he  roughly  ordered  them  to 
desist,  or  he  would  put  them  off  the  car;  and 
they  obeyed,  and  all  fell  into  half-drunken 
slumbers.  As  the  sunshine  streamed  into  the 
windows  and  brought  out  their  bloated  faces, 
and  distorted  mouths,  and  disheveled  hair  in 
strong  relief,  Mrs.  Cecil,  knowing  that  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  must  be 
given  to  build  up  a  safeguard  in  her  sons' 
minds  against  dangerous  yet  seducing  vice,  re- 
capitulated what  she  had  said  many  times  be- 
fore, and  stereotyped  it  upon  their  tender 
minds  by  the  repulsive  words  and  actions 
of  the  drunken  group  before  them.  No  one 
pitied  them  when,  at  the  next  depot,  they  stag- 
gered down  the  steps  into  a  low  doggery,  and 
the  bell  rung,  and  the  cars  started,  leaving 
them  swearing  and  vociferating,  too  intoxicated 
to  attempt  to  overtake  the  train. 

Neither  mother  nor  children  felt  any  desire 
to  elbow  their  way  amid  the  crowd  of  passen- 
gers to  the  morning  meal;  for  only  a  few  more 
hours  and  they  would  be  at  home;  so  they 
turned  their  steps  toward  a  grassy  bank,  shaded 
by  a  trailing  vine,  and  ate  their  fragal  fare  of 
crackers  and  cheese,  made  palatable  by  Harry's 
red-cheeked  apples,  and  filled  their  lungs  with 
the  fresh  air;  and  by  the  time  the  passengers 
began  to  fill  the  cars,  they  were  as  invigorated 
as  if  their  food  had  been  the  most  rare  viands. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?"  questioned  Clair,  look- 
ing up  and  seeing  a  rapt,  almost  reverential 
look  upon  her  face. 

V01.XXIT.— «7 


"O,  the  mountains!  the  mountains!"  shouted 
Frank,  impulsively,  as  he  stood  up  on  tiptoe  to 
gain  a  good  look.  "How  long  since  you  saw 
them,  mother?" 

"  But  a  moment  ago.  That  last  abrapt  turn 
brought  them  in  sight  of  my  window." 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  cry  so?"  questioned 
the  wondering  child,  as  he  saw  her  quickly  brush 
aside  the  blinding  tears  as  if  greedy  for  the  sight. 

"Ain't  you  glad  to  see  them?" 

"More  than  words  can  tell;  but  I  have 
waited  so  long,  my  child — more  than  fifteen 
years.  I  have  often  thought  if  father  and 
mother,  and  every  one  else  that  I  know  ^ere 
away,  I  would  take  the  long  journey  just  to  see 
the  mountains.  How  grand  and  immovable 
they  look,  towering  up  into  the  sky!  It  always 
seemed  to  me  when  a  child  as  if  we  were  nearer 
to  Gk>d,  or  rather  had  easier  communication 
with  him,  when,  awake  or  asleep,  we  dwelt  by 
one  whose  huge  base  rested  on  the  earth,  and 
forehead  was  lifted  above  the  clouds.  I  used 
to  imagine  that  the  angels  loved  to  descend  and 
wander  around  their  cool  summits,  and  catch 
views  of  this  busy  earth. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ARRIVAL  AT  GRANDPA'S. 

It  was  quite  noon  when  the  cars  drew  into 
the  station,  but  a,^  few  rods  from  Mrs.  Cecil's 
girlhood  home;  and  as  she  looked  out  she  saw 
on  the  steps  father,  brother,  and  sister  anxiously 
peering  into  each  window  to  see  if  she  had 
really  come.  They  could  not  distinguish  her 
among  the  crowd,  and  she  passed  out  and  back 
of  them,  and  was  clinging  to  her  father's  neck 
before  they  caught  sight  of  her. 

It  was  a  joyous  group  gathered  around  the 
table  in  grandpa's  dining-room  —  Clair  and 
Frank,  each  one  side  of  grandmother  Thomson, 
Mrs.  Cecil  between  her  father  and  sister  Carrie, 
with  Carrie's  baby  upon  her  knee,  the  window 
opposite  framing  the  picture  of  Mount  Tom  in 
the  distance,  and  nearer  by  the  sloping  meadow 
with  a  silvery  river  threading  it,  and  grapevines 
festooning  the  bordering  trees  with  green  leaves 
and  fairest  clusters  of  grapes.  Though  the  fat- 
ted calf  was  not  killed,  yet  the  chicken-pie  was 
baked,  and  rice-pudding  stuffed  with  raisins, 
mixed  with  the  plainer  fare  of  cabbage,  and  pota- 
toes, and  creamy  milk,  that  tasted  as  it  only  can 
taste  to  one  fresh  from  a  long  ride  upon  the  cars. 

"0  mother!"  ejaculated  Frank,  as  he  burst 
into  the  room  toward  night,  and  sunk  down  by 
the  lounge  where  she  was  resting,  "cousin 
James  and  I  have  been  riding  his  pony.  It  is 
the  prettiest  creature,  with  long,  shaggy  mane, 
and  it's  ju8t  as  black,  and  you  can't  frighten 
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him,  for  he  is  tame  as  a  kitten.  We  are  going  over 
to  uncle  Sheldon's  sometime,  if  you  will  let  us, 
and  we  shall  have  such  a  grand  time  riding 
him  up  and  down  the  hills,  and  stopping  at 
Chestnut  grove  and  picking  a  bag  of  chest- 
nuts." 

"  You  are  enjoying  yourself  'finely.  Where 
is  Clairr' 

"Out  where  grandpapa  is  cutting  up  com. 
Carrie's  husband — what  is  his  name?  I  can 't 
think/' 

"  Munson  Gerald." 

"He  is  the  funniest  fellow.  He  keeps  us 
laughing,  asking  such  queer  questions  about 
out  West.  I  told  him  we  did  not  live  out 
West.  Just  think  on  the  map  what  a  little 
bit  of  a  ways  our  home  is  toward  Nebraska; 
but  he  insists  we  do;  and  when  I  left  to  ride 
on  the  pony  he  was  inquiring  of  Clair  about 
musketoes.  He  said  he  heard  of  a  man  get- 
ting lost  in  the  Michigan  woods,  and  the  mus- 
ketoes bit  him  so  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  do;  but  at  last  he  came  across  a  caldron- 
kettle,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  tip- 
ped the  kettle  over  him.  He  felt  so  happy  to 
think  he  was  rid  of  the  plagues  that  he  shouted 
and  whistled  as  if  he  was  crazy.  But  in  a  short 
time  he  heard  a  humming  and  buzzing,  and  he 
found  they  were  sticking  their  bills  right  through 
the  kettle.  He  caught  up  a  stone  and  ham- 
mered one  bill  down  and  another  just  as  fiast  as 
they  came  through,  till  at  last  the  number  be- 
came so  strong  that  they  flew  away  with  the  ket- 
tle. If  we  had  that  kind  over  our  way  he  thought 
he  would  come  out  next  Spring  and  make  a  visit, 
and  bring  along  some  barrels  and  fill  them  for 
the  French.  They  wouldn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  frogs.  Just  as  if  he 
thought  Clair  and  I  would  believe  such  yams! 
[f  I  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  I  should 
have  told  him  the  story  about  the  com,  why  it 
bad  so  many  suckers  for  roots." 

"What  was  it,  Frank?  I  never  read  the  ar- 
ticle." 

"  0,  it  first  began*to  grow  in  New  England, 
and  the  stones  were  so  thick  that  a  whole  root 
could  not  find  space  to  grow  in  one  place,  and 
so  it  stuck  down  a  little  sucker  in  one  place, 
and  another  in  some  other  place,  till  it  could 
support  a  stalk  four  feet  high.  I  guess 
they  would  stare  if  they  could  see  grandpapa 
Cecil's  com,  up  higher  than  father's  head;  but 
there  comes  Clair  upon  a  load  of  cornstalks. 
James  says  the  first  moonlight  night  they  are 
going  to  have  a  husking  bee,  and  invite  all  the 
boys  around.  He  says  they  have  nice  fun  after 
they  are  through  with  work,  playing  lots  of 
gam^;  but  I  must  go  out.    You  won't  write  a 


word  to  father? — I  am  going  to  learn  to  miik. 
1  guess  he  will  be  astonished  when  he  comst 
back  here  and  sees  me  take  a  pail  and  fill  it 
full  of  milk.  I  think  I  shall  keep  a  dairy 
sometime  myself."  With  this  rather  conse- 
quential remark  he  passed  through  the  door; 
but  scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  before  a 
real  little  boy  cry  came  in  to  Mrs.  Cecirs  ears, 
and  she  hurried  out,  followed  by  her  mother,  to 
see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  outcry.  Frank 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  yard  screaming  as  loud 
as  his  lungs  would  admit,  and  only  taking 
breath  to  say,  over  and  over  again,  "  The  old 
cow  kicked  me,  the  hateful  old  thing!" 

Clair  and  James  rested  against  the  fence  on 
the  other  side  of  the  yard,  cramming  tbor 
handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths  to  smothw  tbe 
laughter  they  could  not  repress. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Frank?"  anxiously  inqmred 
Mrs.  Cecil,  while  the  grandmother  b^an  to 
chide  the  boys  for  laughing  so. 

"  0,  the  old  cow  kicked  me  clear  down  the 
hill.  I  wish  I  could  knock  her  horns  off-«> 
there!"  was  replied  angrily. 

"Why,  my  child,  you  should  not  talk  so. 
How  came  she  to  do  it?" 

"  I  do  n't  know.  First  thing  I  knew  I  was 
rolling  down  hill,  and  the  pail  was  following 
me,  and  Clair  and  James  wero  laughing.  I 
think  it 's  real  mean  to  laugh  when  any  one  is 
hurt." 

"But  you  are  not  hurt,  brother,  and  how 
could  we  help  it,  seeing  you  roll  over  and  over 
down  hill  with  the  tin  pail  following  you  dose 
as  a  kite  tail;"  and  at  the  recapitulation  the 
smothered  merriment  broke  out  afresh,  tiU  the 
bara-yard  grew  vocal  with  its  echoes. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  James?"  again  questioned 
Mrs.  Cecil,  tuming  to  James,  as  he  grew  sober 
first. 

"  Frank  thought  he  would  like  to  milk,  and 
I  told  him  if  he  would  cut  his  nails " 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  here  intermpted 
the  afflicted  boy. 

"  Well,  then,  I  guess  that  was  the  reason. 
Red  was  so  ugly,  for  I  never  knew  her  so  be- 
fore. I  told  him  he  had  better  begin  on  old 
Brindle,  she  is  so  steady;  but  Frank  declared 
she  was  such  a  mean-looking  cow  he  did  not 
want  any  thing  to  do  with  her;  and  before  I 
knew  what  he  was  about  he  caught  up  a  milk- 
ing-stool,  and  sat  down  and  went  to  milking 
Red;  she  is  a  heifer,  and  I  guess  it  frightened 
her,  for  she  raised  her  foot  and  started;  and  as 
Prank  was  right  upon  top  of  the  bank,  it  swt 
him  kiting,  and  he  never  stopped  till  he  got 
into  the  hole  dug  out  by  the  water  wh«i  the 
I  creek  is  high." 
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"Mother,  you  ooold  not  have  helped  laugh- 
ing, I  know,  if  you  had  been  out  here.  There 
is  the  milk-pail  clear  over  by  those  bushes — 0, 
dear!  dear  I"  and  Clair  held  on  to  both  sides 
and  shouted  anew  as  the  ridiculous  view  rose 
up  again  before  him. 

"Come,  Frank,  let  us  go  in;  you  can  begin 
again  in  the  morning;  you  are  tired  now,  and 
will  feel  better  then;"  and  like  a  judicious 
mother,  knowing  how  much  weariness  of  the 
body  had  to  do  with  the  anger  and  irritation 
of  his  mind,  she  led  him  into  the  house  away 
from  the  vexing  scene,  and  soon  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  he  had  forgotten  all  his  troubles 
in  peaceful  slumber. 

The  addition  built  on  to  the  old  house  just 
before  Mrs.  Cecil  was  married  was  almost  en- 
tirely unchanged,  the  walls  of  the  same  color, 
if  they  had  been  painted  over  at  all,  and  the 
paper  chosen  to  please  her,  when  she  made  her 
long-promised  visit,  of  almost  the  same  tint 
and  figure.  The  little  bedroom  window,  where 
she  had  sat  and  dreamed  so  man^  day-dreams 
of  girlish  romance,  draped  on  tHe  inside  by  a 
snowy  curtain,  and  on  the  outside  by  the  very 
honeysuckle  Mr.  Cecil  had  brought  for  her  one 
night  when  her  pulse  began  to  give  a  great 
throb  of  joy  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  name; 
the  red  chest  of  drawers  standing  in  the  corner, 
with  its  net-work  fringe,  the  labor  of  her  busy 
fingers  long  ago,  and  even  the  old-fashioned 
looking-glass,  with  its  round  ball  pincushion 
suspended  from  it,  brought  so  many  memories 
to  Mrs.  Cecil's  mind  that  they  kept  her  eyelids 
from  closing  till  the  small  hours  of  morning. 

The  children  were  up  and  dressed  before  the 
sun,  whistling  and  laughing  on  their  way  to 
the  pasture  for  the  cows,  and  'Frank,  all  over 
his  pet,  brought  up  Brindle  and  seated  himself 
by  her,  and  while  his  cousin  was  milking  his 
two  cows  he  filled  not  only  the  bucket  but  the 
ground  all  around  with  milk,  and  gave  his  face 
such  a  sprinkling  that  he  declared  to  Clair  he 
believed  he  could  wring  out  enough  from  his 
cheeks  to  feed  the  cat;  but  it  was  as  good  fun 
as  a  popgun  for  all  that,  trying  to  hit  the  in- 
side of  the  pail;  he  wished  he  would  try  it; 
but  Clair  preferred  to  ride  on  the  little  pony, 
and  trotted  him  up  and  down  the  lane  with 
nothing  but  a  halter  on,  till  the  cows  were 
ready  to  return  to  the  pasture,  then,  he  started 
up  the  laggard  cows,  and  headed  the  refractory 
ones  from  the  east  lot;  then,  as  they  all  slowly 
moped  along,  he  fell  into  a  musing  mood,  and 
wished  he  was  one  of  the  three  boy-hunters  he 
had  been  reading  about  for  a  white  buffalo  on 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  only  he  should  want 
to  come  home  to  sleep  every  night. 


Grandpapa  Thomson  was  just  opening  the 
large  family  Bible  as  Clair  entered  the  door, 
and  as  he  took  the  first  seat  and  listened  to  the 
reading  of  one  of  the  Songs  of  David  read  with 
tender  pathos,  and  the  exultant  prayer  of  praise 
and  gratitude  to  Qod  for  his  manifold  mercies 
to  himself  and  household  through  a  long  pil- 
grimage, and  the  earnest  words  that  his  chil- 
dren's children  might  trust  and  confide  in  Him 
even  more  than  in  an  earthly  parent,  an  unut- 
tered  response  came  to  his  lips,  and  he  invol- 
untarily clasped  Frank's  hand  that  lay  near 
him,  as  if  he  would  offer  it  with  his  to  the 
Being  who  was  not  only  the  God  of  his  parents, 
but  of  their  fathers  before  them. 

The  day  was  a  mild,  hazy  one,  with  just 
enough  sunshine  left  for  cheerfulness  without 
unpleasant  glare;  and  just  after  they  arose 
from  the  breakfast-table  the  hired  man  ran  out 
the  lumber-wagon  from  the  buggy-house  with 
a  great  clatter,  and  called  out  that  all  the  chil- 
dren that  wished  to  go  to  the  mill  with  him, 
and  to  their  uncle's,  must  be  ready  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

This  raised  quite  a  commotion;  for  Frank 
had  left  his  shoes  and  stockings  up  stairs  in 
the  bedroom,  and  he  could  not  get  them  on  in 
a  hurry,  and  grandmother  wanted  a  pail  of 
clingstone  peaches  gathered  to  send  along,  and 
aunt  Carrie's  baby  had  caught  sight  of  the 
wagon,  and  was  screaming  at  the  hight  of  her 
lungs  for  a  ride.  Clair,  always  prompt  and 
ready  in  an  emergency,  caught  up  the  pail  and 
started  for  the  peach-tree;  and  the  baby,  paci- 
fied by  a  horseback  ride  over  her  papa's  shoul- 
ders, was  trotted  laughing  out  into  the  garden 
out  of  sight,  and  Frank's  refractory  shoes,  by 
the  help  of  aunt  Carrie's  nimble  fingers,  on  in  a 
hurry;  and  so,  ere  the  ten  minutes  were  up, 
the  children  and  peaches  were  aboard  waiting 
for  the  first  flourish  of  the  driver's  whip. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

VISIT  TO  uncle's. 

There  were  five  in  the  wagon,  James  Allston 
and  a  younger  brother  AKred,  children  of  Mrs. 
Cecil's  widowed  sister  who  lived  in  Vermont, 
that  had  given  her  boys  to  grandfather  Thom- 
son to  bring  up,  and  Clair  and  Frank,  besides 
the  hired  man.  The  driver  sat  up  on  a  high 
spring  seat  at  the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  Clair 
and  James  on  a  com -bag  right  under  him, 
while  Frank  and  Alfred,  who  were  great  friends 
already,  sat  near  the  back  end  of  the  wagon 
ready  to  spring  out,  if  they  felt  any  inclination, 
and  run  up*  and  down  the  hills.  Frank  de- 
clared it  was  "the  funniest  country.  One  would 
think  the  road  ended  in  a  pond  or  run  right 
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through  a  hill,  and  sometimes  they  were  going 
east  and  sometimes  west;  for  his  part  he  did 
not  see  how  any  one  ever  got  any  where. 

"  But  how  do  your  roads  go?"  questioned  Al- 
fred, as  he  gathered  up  the  whip  from  making  a 
great  flourish  in  the  soft  dust  behind  them. 

"  Straight  as  a  clothes-line  far  as  you  can  see. 
I  can  tell  old  Peter's  wagon  miles  off,  clear  be- 
yond the  comers  any  how.  He  lives  down 
there,  and  he's  rich,  I  tell  you.  He's  the 
queerest  man.  Some  think  he  is  half  crazy;  he 
has  so  many  odd  notions.  If  any  one  in  the 
village  won't  do  just  as  he  says,  he  calls  them 
stuck  up  and  baristocratic." 

"Aristocratic,"  corrected  Clair,  with  a  little 
smile. 

"Well,  aristocratic,  then;  what's  the  differ- 
ence? He  sent  his  daughter  away  to  school, 
and  he  did  not  want  her  to  learn  any  thing  but 
to  reckon  interest  and  draw  and  paint,  and  she 
must  only  draw  animals  just  like — who  is  it, 
Clairr' 
"  Rosa  Bonheur?" 

"Yes;  and  after  she  came  home  from  school, 
Mr.  Phelps,  his  nearest  neighbor,  sent  East  for  a 
carriage,  and  then  such  a  time  as  old  Peter  had ! 
It  used  to  make  us  boys  laugh  to  see  him.  He 
would  turn  clear  out  of  the  road  on  to  the  grass 
if  he  met  the  carriage,  and  he  would  not  look 
toward  it  more  than  he  would  touch  a  mas- 
sasauger." 

"  Why  did  he  not  get  one,  too,  if  he  felt 
so  bad?    You  said  he  was  rich." 

"  He  did  before  Fall,  though  he  would  only 
have  two  coats  of  green  painted  on  it.  I  heard 
him  telling  down  to  the  store  one  day  that  his 
daughter  could  show  them  what  was  what  in 
the  painting  line.  He  would  not  have  it  all 
striped  off,  just  as  any  body  could  paint — ^like 
Phelps's  old  scoop -shovel  on  wheels.  0,  Al- 
fred, you  would  kill  yourself  laughing  to  see 
Peter's  carriage.  It  is  like  a  stage-coach,  only 
the  driver's  seat  is  low,  and  right  above  it  is 
a  bright  red  zebra  striped  with  black,  its  tail 
sticking  out  straight  and  feet  braced  as  if,  as 
Bob  White  says,  it  was  standing  on  top  of 
a  steeple  in  a  windy  day.  On  one  door  is  a 
dog  and  on  the  other  a  horse,  and  on  the  back 
side  is  a  horse.  Father  won't  let  me,  but  the 
rest  of  the  boys  when  they  meet  it  cry  out, 
'Here  comes  the  menagerie,  the  menagerie  I' 
and,  I  tell  you,  it  makes  him  mad.  They  would 
'  catch  it'  if  he  could  reach  them  with  his  whip; 
but  they  know  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
He  is  so  stingy,  Alfred,  he  won't  give  his  boy  a 
penny  to  buy  a  fire-cracker  on  ^he  Fourth. 
I  heard  him  tell  his  son  that  if  be  would  pick 
up  the  cobble  stones  on  an  acre  lot  he  might 


have  them  all  to  smash  against  a  big  stone, 
and  make  a  noise  as  load  as  any  fire-cracker, 
and  it  would  not  cost  any  thing.  But  do  see 
what  a  long  hill  we  are  ascending.  Let  ui 
jump  out;"  and  with  one  bound  the  two 
younger  boys  reached  the  ground,  while  Clair 
and  James,  now  undisturbed  by  their  prattle, 
compared  notes  on  the  scenery,  merits  of  East- 
em  and  Western  schools,  and  the  pleasure  of 
studying  algebra  under  a  good  teacher. 

An  abmpt  tum  round  a  jutting  point  brought 
a  loud  "Whoa"  from  the  driver,  and  the  mill 
stood  before  them,  the  large  water-wheel  slowly 
dripping  with  water  flashing  in  the  sun,  and 
the  broad  pond  glistening  like  a  sea  of  glass. 
It  was  too  near  their  uncle's  to  stop  long,  and 
soon  the  boys  were  all  clambering  up  the  long 
hill  that  led  to  his  house,  and  were  received 
with  welcoming  smiles  and  words  by  uncle  and 
aunt  and  three  or  four  cousins.  The  Western 
cousins  thought  it  was  the  queerest  house  they 
ever  saw.  The  outside  walls  were  of  rough 
stone,  and  the  low  roof  resting  far  over  the 
eaves,  and  the  ceilings  inside  of  unpaintod  oak, 
and  a  huge  fireplace  on  one  side  of  the  room 
almost  long  enough  to  take  in  a  whole  body  of 
a  scmb  oak  tree.  When  they  were  told  that 
the  walls  were  built  before  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  as  it  was  by  far  the  strongest  in  the 
place  all  the  neighbors  from  far  around  once 
gathered  into  it  and  used  it  as  a  block-house 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
now  the  very  holes  where  the  guns  were 
pointed  at  the  Indians  were  to  be  seen,  it 
seemed  as  if  even  the  rough  stones  grew  alive 
with  interest,  and  Clair  and  Frank  would  never 
tire  of  talking  about  those  old  times  with  their 
cousins.  After  dinner  they  all  tumed  in  and 
helped  their  uncle  gather  a  tree  of  cider  ap- 
ples, and  then  went  with  him  to  have  a  sail 
before  their  return  to  grandpapa  Thomson's. 

The  boat  had  a  seat  in  each  end  that  would 
hold  two,  and  one  in  the  center  for  the  oars- 
man; and  as  all  of  them  could  not  sail  at  once, 
Frank  ran  off  with  two  or  three  others  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  sought  for  curious  pebblea 
and  mites  of  stones  that  glistened  like  silver 
till  their  own  tum  came.  After  they  had  all 
had  a  nice  sail,  and  explored  the  mill  from  the 
large  wheel  to  the  garret,  they  returned  to 
their  uncle's  and  ate  a  nice  supper  of  cream- 
biscuit  and  honey,  cake  and  pie,  and  gathered 
a  pail  of  grapes  to  take  back  to  grandmother 
for  her  peaches;  then  the  lumber-wagon  was 
drawn  out,  and  the  visitors  clambered  in  and 
started  on  their  homeward  ride. 

Each  day  brought  new  delights  and  wonders 
to  (Aair  and  Frank.    If  it  rained,  there  was 
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the  cider-making  under  cover,  or  the  hired 
man  thrashing  out  beans  in  the  bam,  or  grand- 
mother made  a  paring  bee  and  gathered  them 
all  into  the  kitchen,  and  they  pared  and  sliced 
apples,  and  told  stories,  and  laughed  as  aunt 
Carrie's  baby  crept  in  and  out  among  the  work- 
ers, and  wore  oflf  some  bright  red  parings, 
deftly  twisted  by  little  hands,  among  her  sunny 
curls.  It  was  all  better  than  play,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  treat  of  tarts  and  cakes  that  was 
sure  to  come  when  the  large  kettle  was  rounded 
over  the  top,  and  the  bright  pewter  cover 
shut  out  the  last,  lingering  quarter  ready  to  be 
tossed  upon  it.  When  the  sun  shone  there 
were  visits,  or  each  boy  took  turns  on  the 
pony,  that  carried  them  to  see  some  picturesque 
fialls  in  an  adjoining  town,  or  a  high  wind  blew 
oflf  the  chestnuts,  and  the  black  trunk  must  be 
a  third  filled  with  the  precious  nuts  to  take  to 
their  distant  home,  or  a  hard  rain  raised  tht 
brook  till  James's  water-wheel  would  turn  be-* 
neath  a  miniature  fall,  and  all  hands  were  busy, 
forgetful  of  the  dinner-hour,  in  their  excitement 
of  building  flumes,  and  strengthening  dams, 
and  digging  canals  that  led  the  water  down  a 
high  bank  where  it  fell  in  the  air  like  a  flutter- 
ing ribbon  of  silver. 

The  Sabbath,  too,  was  a  day  of  sweet,  ex- 
alted pleasure.  There  was  a  longer  hymn  and 
portion  of  Scripture  for  the  morning  service, 
and,  if  possible,  a  more  earnest  prayer,  that 
seemed  to  carry  each  inmate  of  the  household 
up  on  the  wings  of  faith  to  a  higher,  holier  at- 
mosphere. Then  came  the  quiet  walk  to 
church,  and  a  sermon,  short  and  fervent,  that 
even  the  youngest  could  listen  to  without 
weariness,  and  at  last  the  Sabbath  school. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Cecil's  former  class  were  the 
teachers,  and  one  to  whom  she  had  given  many 
a  word  of  counsel  and  advice  was  Clair  and 
Frank's  teacher  now,  winning  from  his  pupils, 
even  for  the  short  time  of  their  stay,  a  large 
amount  of  love,  and  wielding  an  influence  for 
good  over  them  of  which  only  God  could  num- 
ber the  value. 

CHAPTSB  Vin. 
HB.  CECIL'S  ABBIVAL. 

Six  weeks  thus  passed.  Mrs.  Cecil's  cheek 
grew  round  and, flushed  with  health,  and  her 
step  so  firm  that  she  could  climb  the  steep  hill- 
side without  an  upholding  arm,  and  her  laugh 
rung  out  so  full  and  joyous  that  Clair  would 
paose  in  his  busiest  moments  to  listen  to  it, 
and  reiterate  to  his  cousin  James  that  it  was 
sweeter  than  the  sweetest  music  to  hear  the 
merry  outburst  so  like  the  old  times  before  his 
baby-brother  died  and  she  was  sick  so  long. 


They  were  daily  expecting  their  father,  who 
could  make  but  a  flying  visit  ere  his  return 
with  them  to  their  home.  The  boys  watched 
the  cars  morning,  noon,  and  night  on  their  ar- 
rival from  the  West,  to  be  the  first  to  grasp 
his  hand  and  look  into  the  dear  eyes  whose 
smile  of  approval  had  been  their  sweetest  re- 
ward from  babyhood  up. 

Friday  came,  and  Mrs.  Cecil  and  her  oldest 
boy  were  confident  that  papa  would  come  be- 
fore night,  but  grandmamma  and  Frank  were 
very  doubtful;  and  as  a  tempting  ride  over  to 
a  different  chestnut  ridge  was  offered  them,  and 
James  led  the  pony  up  and  down  before  the 
door,  saddled  ready  to  be  mounted,  Clair  vacil- 
lated a  moment  between  the  two  pleasures  be- 
fore him,  and  then  ran  up  stairs  for  his  basket, 
and  a  moment  later  the  whole  trio,  laughing 
and  talking,  passed  out  of  sight  around  a  bend 
in  the  road. 

At  noon  the  engine  with  its  long  train 
slowly  drew  up  before  the  depot,  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  stood  in  the  sunny  porch  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  watching  for  her  husband 
to  step  upon  the  platform  in  sight,  when  a 
strong  arm  suddenly  encircled  her  waist,  and  a 
greeting  kiss  smothered  her  startled  exclama- 
tion. 

"Stole  a  march  on  you,  didn't  I,  wife?  You 
forgot  the  uphill  grade  below  the  depot,  and 
how  good  I  am  at  jumping.  But  how  bright 
you  look,  and  your  cheeks  have  been  stealing 
roses!  I  believe  it  was  nothing  but  pining  to 
see  mother;  but  here  she  comes,*  as  young  as 
ever,"  as  grandmother  Thomson,  hearing  the 
voice,  bustled  out  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

After  the  little  bustle  was  over  the  first 
question  was,  "Where  are  the  boys?  I  ex- 
pected their  keen  eyes  would  light  upon  me  be- 
fore I  could  reach  the  house." 

"They  have  gone  over  on  the  pony  to  chest- 
nut ridge.  You  remember  where  we  once  had  a 
grand  picnic.  I  guess  the  beast  will  be  glad 
when  the  boys  say  good-by,  for  I  confess  it  is 
carry  one  or  the  other  almost  all  day.  But  you 
must  be  hungry,  and  father  said  we  were  to  call 
him  the  moment  you  came,  so  come  in  and  blow 
a  blast  on  the  old  tin  horn,  if  you  have  not  for- 
gotten how,  and  eat  some  of  mother's  chicken- 
pie;  she  has  had  it  waiting  for  you  these  two 
days." 

The  boys  found  the  chestnuts  very  plenty, 
and  by  four  o'clock  their  baskets  were  running 
over,  and  they  ready  to  start  for  home. 
Clair  and  Frank  were  full  of  but  one  thought — 
that  they  should  find  their  papa  at  grandfa- 
ther's, and  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  forget- 
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ful  with  what  a  saddened  heart  James  listened 
to  their  conversation ;  for  he,  poor  boy  I  had  no 
father  to  welcome  on  earth.  Frank  was  riding, 
and  he  had  just  reached  the  highest  ground 
between  them  and  their  home,  when,  after 
taking  a  good  look,  he  turned  around,  and  in  a 
voice  full  of  excitement  called  out  to  Clair  that 
he  would  bet  a  hundred  dollars  that  he  saw 
his  father  and  mother  just  turning  a  curve 
around  a  hill  coming  to  meet  them. 

Clair  was  faithless;  for  how  could  Frank  tell 
so  far  off?  yet  he  hurried  his  steps  almost  into  a 
run,  and  watched  the  road  as  it  again  came 
in  sight,  belying  with  his  actions  his  doubting 
words. 

The  foot  of  the  long  hill  was  at  last  reached, 
and  they  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  smoke 
curling  up  against  the  clear  sunset  sky  from 
their  grandpapa's  chimney,  when  an  abrupt 
turn  spread  the  road  out  before  them,  and  there, 
not  three  rods  from  them,  rested  the  excited 
boys'  father  and  mother.  Frank  cleared  the 
little  pony  with  one  bound,  and  sprung  into  the 
outstretched  arms  ready  to  receive  him;  while 
Clair,  more  dignified,  held  out  his  hand  for  a 
warm  shake,  though  there  was  a  perceptible, 
childlike  quiver  of  the  chin  as  he  essayed  to  tell 
his  father  how  glad  he  was  to  see  him. 

"  And  this  is  the  cousin  James  that  your  let- 
ters have  been  full  of?"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  divining 
the  sorrowful  feeling  of  the  fatherless  boy,  and 
turning  from  his  own  children  to  grasp  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  then  adding,  as  he  brushed 
the  curls  from  his  high  forehead,  "  Mother's  eyes 
and  hair,  with  father's  dimpled  chin  and  mouth. 
How  well  I  remember  him,  strong  and  active, 
with  a  form  befitting  an  emperor!  He  was  one 
of  my  best  friends,  and  we  were  always  together 
tiU  I  moved  West." 

*'  Papa,  how  is  the  dog,  and  has  he  missed  us 
much?"  here  broke  in  Frank,  in  the  pause  made 
by  Mr.  Cecil  wiping  his  eyes  at  the  memory  of 
his  early  friend. 

"And  how  is  John,  and  did  he  gather  the 
com  and  hickory -nuts  in  the  right  time?" 

"  One  at  a  time,  and  one  question  at  a  time, 
or  you  will  deluge  me  so  I  can  not  speak.  The 
dog  would  not  stay  with  me  a  day,  but  ran  off, 
almost  as  soon  as  you  were  on  the  cars,  t^  fa- 
ther's. He  would  come  up  once  in  a  while  and 
smell  around  the  tool-house,  and  then  off  he 
would  trot,  John  is  well,  and  the  hickory -nuts 
and  pop-corn  are  ready  for  you;  but  there, 
mother  told  us  the  pudding  would  be  done 
to  death  if  we  were  gone  over  an  hour,  and 
I  know  it  is  double  that,  so  we  must  hurry,  and, 
wife,  you  must  ride;"  and  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  caught  her  up,  and,  in  spite 


of  her  resisting  struggles,  seated  her  on  the 
pony,  and  caught  hold  of  the  bridle,  and,  to  the 
great  merriment  of  the  boys,  trotted  her  down 
the  road. 

The  next  two  days  were  sp^it  at  Mr.  Cecil's 
old  home,  and  among  the  few  neighbors  that  re- 
mained; another  at  the  brother-in-law's  near 
the  mill,  and  a  fourth  riding  around  the  country 
and  visiting  Mt.  Holyoke,  with  Mrs.  Cecil,  and 
sister  Carrie,  and  the  two  boys,  and  the  baby; 
while  the  last  two  days  Mrs.  Cecil's  father 
claimed.  All  the  near  and  distant  relatives 
gathered  in  to  enjoy  themselves  awhile,  then 
turn  away  with  a  tear  at  the  thought  that,  per- 
haps, they  should  never  meet  again  on  earth. 

It  was  so  like  the  morning  of  starting  at 
home — Mrs.  Cecil's  coming  in  and  waking  them 
before  dawn,  the  breakfast  by  the  lamp  in  the 
dusky  dining-room,  and  grandfather's  broken 
;f  oice  as  he  implored  Heaven's  choicest  blessings 
upon  them  at  family  worship — all  but  the  chilly 
ride  to  the  cars;  for  here  the  distance  was 
so  short  that  they  walked  almost  in  choked  si- 
lence—Clair  by  James,  Frank  with  the  younger 
cousin,  Mrs.  Cecil  between  her  father  and 
mother,  and  Carrie  by  Mr.  Cecil,  who  carried 
sachel  and  band-box,  while  Munson  Qerald 
brought  up  the  rear  with  the  black  trunk  upon 
a  wheelbarrow,  whistling  and  chirruping  to 
himself  to  make  fun  for  the  boys,  and  now  and 
then  bantering  Frank  about  the  prospect  of 
musketoes  when  he  came  out  for  them  with  his 
barrels  in  the  Spring. 

The  ladies'  sitting-room  was  tenantless  and 
fireless,  and  so  the  group  gathered  into  a  little 
side-office,  where  two  or  three  men  sat  on  rude 
benches  around  a  rusty  box-stove,  and  here 
they  waited  while  Mr.  .Cecil  went  out  and  then 
came  in  and  reported  the  train  in  sight,  like 
a  ball  of  fire,  down  the  railroad  track.  There 
was  only  time  for  the  last  few  parting  words,  a 
warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  lingering  kiss  all 
around  for  Mrs.  Cecil,  ere  the  engine  drew 
up  and  paused  in  front  of  them ;  and  the  travel- 
ers said  a  hasty  good-by,  and  stepped  aboard 
the  cars  ready  to  bear  them  to  their  distant 
home;  and  thus  ended  Clair  and  Frank  Cecil's 
visit  to  Massachusetts. 


Imaoikabt  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by 
indulging  our  reflections  on  them;  as  he  who 
in  a  melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a 
face  on  the  wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or 
three  touches  with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look 
visible,  and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied 
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THE  TATSEBfB  BIBPSAIBE. 


BT     HASmiBT    V.    BABB. 


"  Up  in  heaven 
I  hftve  my  father,  with  my  mother's  face 
Beside  him,  in  a  beam  of  heavenly  light ; 
Ko  more  for  earth's  familiar  household  use, 
No  more !    The  best  verse  written  by  this  hand 
Can  never  reach  them,  where  they  sit,  to  seem 
WtU  done  to  them." 

Mrs.  Browning't  Aurora  Leigh. 


"T\EAR  Julia,  I  have  come  to  congratulate 
-U  yon !  Yonr  book  is  a  perfect  success,  and 
every  body  says  so,  and  I  am  so  glad  and  so 
proud  for  youT'  exclaimed  the  lively  Mrs.  T., 
as  sbe  ran  into  her  young  friend's  "study"  one 
bright  Spring  morning.  "But  what  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  not  well?  Excuse  my  ab- 
rupt  entrance,"  she  added,  in  a  startled  ton*, 
as  the  latter  raised  her  head  languidly  from  the 
table  upon  which  it  had  been  resting,  and 
gazed  at  the  flushed  and  joyous  fietce  of  her  vis- 
itor in  a  sort  of  dumb  surprise  at  seeing  any 
one  80  light-hearted  when  she  was  so  sad. 

To  the  anxiously-repeated  question  she  at 
last  replied,  "  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,  only 
a  little  'bluer" 

"  WeU/  with  that  pale  face,  and  that  heavy, 
weary  look  about  the  eyes!  Ah,  you  have 
been  working  too  hard,  and  have  over-taxed 
your  strength;  but  now,  that  you  have  accom- 
plished so  much,  you  must  rest  upon  your  oars, 
and  enjoy  your  triumph.  Why,  I  should  be 
half  wild  if  I  had  won  such  praises  as  you  have 
done!  Only  see  here  what  'the  magazines' 
say  of  youl  My  husband  was  reading  the  no- 
tices at  brei^fast  this  morning,  and  I  was  so 
delighted  that  I  brought  them  with  me.    Just 

listen  to  this" 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  T.,  but  I  have  read  those; 
they  were  sent  to  me  yesterday — seel"  and  she 
drew  some  pamphlets  from  under  the  lid  of  the 
large  writing-desk  that  stood  on  the  table  be- 
side her. 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  yon  what  I  heard  at 
the  party  last  night.  The  first  question  of  each 
new-comer  was, '  Have  you  seen  that  new  book 

called T  while  the  invariable  answer  was, 

'  Yes;  and  I  would  not  have  missed  reading  it  for 
a  great  deal  V  '  Nor  I.  Ido  wonder  wh^ihe  au- 
thor is!  She  must  be  young,  I  think:  she 
writes  in  such  a  cheerful  strain,  and  diffuses  so 
much  of  the  sunshine  of  life  over  all  her 
scenes  I'  While  others  said,  'No;  she  can  not 
be  very  young,  either;  one  must  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  life  to  be  able  to  write  as  she 
does!'     I  know  you  don't  value  the  opinions 


of  the  butterflies  of  society,  who  merely  skim 
over  the  surface  of  things,  and  pick  up  and  re- 
peat phrases  which  they  hear  fiom  others;  but 
when  such  critics  as  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  W. — ^men 
who  are  so  fond  of  picking  things  to  pieces  in 
search  of  invisible  defects — ^when  such  men,  I 
say,  speak  in  high  terms  of  your  work,  I  think 
you  have  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  upon 
the  result  of  your  labors." 

"JWc?  they  speak  well  of  it?"  was  the  timid, 
doubtful  question. 

"Indeed  they  did.  I  just  wish  you  could 
have  heard  them;  and  so  did  that  Mr.  T.  who 
criticises  every  thing  and  every  body  so  un- 
mercifully, and  is  usually  so  very  bitter  against 
all  'woman's  productions' — even  he  said  that 
'  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  clothed  in  chaste  and  beautiful  language.' 
Come,  now,  aren't  joxl proud?" 

"  Yes." 

"But  I  want  to  see  you  look  pleaded,  too. 
If  I  could  write  half  as  good  a  book  I  should 
be  perfectly  delighted;  and  here  you  sit  as 
gloomy  as  the  grave,  when  I  couldn't  sleep  a 
wink  last  night — or  rather  this  morning,  for  it 
was  one  o'clock  before  we  got  home — just  for 
thinking  how  happy  you  must  be  to  have  suc« 
ceeded  so  admirably!  As  I  look  at  your  long 
face  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  in  Aurora  Leigh: 

"  If  this,  then,  he  success,  'tis  dismaler 
Than  any  failure." 

Julia  dashed  away  two  large  tears  she  had 
struggled  to  keep  back,  but  which  refused  to 
be  detained  in  their  crystal  fountain. 

"Come,  now,"  continued  her  friend,  "confess 
that  you  are  a  r^aughty  child  to  mourn  when 
you  should  be  rejoicing;  and  if  you  will  prom- 
ise to  be  good  and  not  cry  any  more,  I  will 
grant  you  instant  absolution.  No  answer! 
Nay,  then,  I  may  as  well  take  myself  home 
again.  I  came  here  to  be  'joyous  in  your  joy;' 
but  you  are  in  trouble;  and  since  you  will  not 
let  me  sympathize  with  you,  the  kindest  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  relieve  you  of  my  presence  at 
once;  so  just  raise  your  head  long  enough  to 
say  good-by  to  your  meddlesome  and  intrusive 
old  friend;"  and  she  placed  her  arms  kindly 
around  the  bowed  form  of  the  young  girl  whom 
she  loved  so  dearly. 

"Do  not  go,  Mrs.  T.;  do  not  mind  my  fitful- 
ness.  I  am,  indeed  I  am,  very  grateful  for  your 
enthusiastic  interest  in  my  'fame.'  I  know  I 
ought  to  be  happy,  and  once  I  should  have 
been  half  wild  with  joy  at  the  bare  thought  of 
this  'success,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it; 
but  now  I  can  not  help  thinking,  if  only  my 
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father  conld  have  lived  to  read  my  book!  If 
only  I  could  have  heard  from  his  lips  the  words, 
'well  done,  my  child!'  it  wonld  have  been 
sweeter ^to  me  than  the  praise  of  all  the  world 
besides.  His  great  ambition  always  was  to  see 
me  become  a  distinguished  writer;  and  for  his 
sake,  even  from  a  little  child,  I  thirsted  for  the 
fame  of  authorship.  But  I  was  slow  in  devel- 
oping my  powers;  so  slow  that  he  concluded  I 
had  no  talents,  and  laid  aside  his  bright  dreams 
in  despair.  And  now  that  be  is  dead  he  can 
never  know  that  his  child  has  profited  by  his 
teachings,  and  been  incited  by  his  wishes  to  be- 
come"  

"  Just  what  he  most  dedired — how  happy  that 
thought  should  make  you!"  interposed  her 
warm-hearted  friend. 

"  But  since  he  is  dead,  what  good  does  it  do? 
Since  he  is  not  here  to  know  and  rejoice  in  it, 
what  is  success  to  me?" 

"  He  is  not  here,  because  God  has  taken  him 
to  himself;  you  know  that,  dearest;  and  you 
must  shake  off  this  morbid  feeling,  and  rejoice 
in  the  good  gifts  still  spared  to  you.  You  have 
BO  much  to  be  grateful  for!" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know;  but — I  suppose  it  is  a 
morbid  feeling  in  me — ^yet  if  my  father  could 
only  have  known,  only  have  foreseen  my  suc- 
cess as  a  writer,  I  think  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy !" 

"  Most  probably  he  did  foresee  it." 

*'Ala8,  my  friend,  I  have  a  painful  proof  to 
the  contrary;  for  the  very  last  composition  of 
mine  he  ever  read  seemed  to  him  so  common- 
place, so  inferior  to  what  his  daughter  should 
have  written,  that  he  could  scarcely  trust  him- 
self to  speak  of  it!" 

"  What  strange,  sad  fancy  has  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  your  brain  now,  Julia?  Verily  you 
must  be  sick;  but  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  so 
break  the  spell  forever." 

"  It  is  no  fancy  of  a  sick  brain,  but  a  simple 
fact,  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  memory, 
which  saddens  me.  Other  things  I  can  forget, 
but  this  one  incident  of  my  girlhood  clings  to 
me  and  keeps  coming  up  to  torture  me." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  repeated  her  friend. 

"You  did  not  know  my  father;  every  one 
who  did  pronounced  him  a  superior  man;  but 
to  me  he  always  seemed  a  divinity.  From  my 
earliest  years  my  highest  aim  in  life  was  to 
please  him,  and  to  prove  myself  the  worthy 
daughter  of  such  a  father.  To  this  end  I  stud- 
ied while  my  companions  played.  I  gave  my 
mind  to  mathematics  and  the  languages,  when 
other  girls  of  my  age  were  engrossed  in  determ- 
ining the  most  charming  shades  of  silks  and 
ribbons,    and   the    most    becoming   styles    of 


arranging  their  braids  and  ringlets.  For  this  I 
used  to  light  my  lamp  and  go  down  to  the  soli- 
tary school -room  to  write  my  compositions, 
while  my  classmates  were  still  wandering  in 
the  land  of  dreams.  I  won  many  praises  from 
my  teachers  by  my  industry  and  persevenmce; 
but  these  did  not  satisfy  me;  for  it  was  my  h- 
ther's  approbation  that  I  coveted,  and  that  was 
more  difficult  to  gain,  because  the  standard 
which  he  had  set  for  me  was  so  much  higher  than 
theirs.  But  when  even  one  word  of  approval 
came  from  him,  how  it  set  my  heart  all  aglow! 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  me  tedious,  so  I  wiD 
hurry  on  to  '  that  last  composition.'  I  was  at- 
tending the Seminary  then,  and  we  bad 

all  been  studying  hard  for  a  grand  examinatioo 
season.  For  the  many  distinguished  visiton 
who  were  expected  to  be  present  I  cared  not  a 
pin — they  were  nothing  to  me  nor  I  to  them; 
it  was  only  when  those  were  by  who  would  bt 
proud  of  my  success,  and  pained  by  any  thing 
like  mediocrity  of  talents,  that  I  felt  anxious. 
My  father  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  day,  as  be 
had  only  a  few  hours  to  spare  from  pressing 
business  affairs.  My  first  thought  on  seeing 
him  was  my  composition.  I  had  labored  dih- 
gently  over  it,  yet  still  a  fear  crept  over  me 
that  it  would  not  come  up  to  his  hopes;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  when  too  late  to  help  it, 
that  I  had  not  thrown  that  intensity  of  earnest- 
ness into  my  effort  which  I  might  have  done. 

"My  father  listened  to  my  examinations  in 
Euclid,  Livy,  and  Corinne,  and  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  each.  The  compositions  of  oor 
class  were  not  to  be  read  till  evening;  and 
when  ray  parent  announced  that  he  must  leave 
in  the  six  o'clock  train,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  felt  a  little  relieved.  But  I  was  not  to  come 
off  so  easily.  After  a  late  dinner  there  was  still 
a  little  time  for  conversation,  and,  as  we  were 
seated  by  the  parior  fire,  my  father  interrupted 
our  Principal  in  her  praises  of  me,  by  request- 
ing to  see  my  composition.  With  many  misgiv- 
ings I  placed  it  in  his  hands.  But  I  can  not 
even  now  sit  quietly  by  and  see  any  one  read 
my  productions  without  a  strange,  nervous  fee- 
ing taking  possession  of  me,  bodily  and  men- 
tally; and,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  so  over- 
whelming that  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  be 
called  out  for  consultation  respecting  the  ev^- 
ing's  programme.  As  I  was  about  to  reenter 
the  parlor  by  a  different  door  from  that  at 
which  I  had  gone  out,  my  footsteps  were  uncon- 
sciously arrested  by  hearing  my  father  lay  down 
the  manuscript  and  sigh  heavily.  My  teadier 
looked  at  him  inquiringly,  and  said,  'Juha 
writes  weU  for  so  young  a  girl?'  My  heart 
stood  still  till  his  answer  came.* 
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"'To  tell  the  truth,  madam,  I  am  disap- 
pointed. I  thought  she  could  write  a  better 
composition  than  thatl'  and  he  sighed  again. 

"  It  was  well  that  neither  of  them  had  seen 
me,  for  my  confusion  and  distress  were  so  great 
that  I  had  to  run  up  stairs  to  my  own  room, 
and  hide  myself  for  a  little  while  firom  every 
one,  and  most  of  all  from  my  father.  When  I 
went  down  again  I  was  outwardly  calm,  but, 
0,  how  my  heart  ached  1  Father  took  leave  of 
me  without  once  alluding  to  my  composition, 
and  his  silence  hurt  me  more  than  any  criticism 
could  have  done.  '  It  seems  to  him  such  per- 
fect trash  that  he  does  not  want  to  talk  about 
it,'  I  said  to  myself.  As  I  stood  on  the  steps 
watching  his  cab  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  I  re- 
solved that  he  should  never  again  have  occasion 
to  say  that  he  was  'disappointed'  in  my  writ- 
ings; for  I  would  strain  every  nerve,  ay,  and 
overstrain  it,  too,  if  necessary,  but  that  I  would 
come  up  to  even  his  high  standard  as  a  writer  I 
'And  now  I  have  the  pleasant  task  before  me 
of  standing  up  in  "  chapel"  to-night  and  reading 
the  production  over  which  my  father  sighed  so 
heavily,'  I  said  to  myself  with  bitterness. 

"  My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  my  teacher, 
who  drew  me  in  to  the  fire,  saying,  '  You  are 
chilled  through,  you  should  not  have  staid  out 
so  long.' 

"'The  air  didn't  hurt  me,'  I  said,  pettishly; 
'but  the  sight  of  this  does!'  as  I  took  up  my 
unfortunate  composition,  and  hurrying  to  the* 
grate  I  was  about  to  thrust  it  in,  but  she 
gently  interposed  to  prevent  me.  She  saw  at 
once  what  was  troubling  me,  and  placing  me  on 
a  low  seat,  with  my  feet  to  the  fire  and  my 
head  in  her  lap,  she  passed  her  hand  soothingly 
over  my  temples  as  she  said,  in  S3rmpathetic 
tones,  '8o  you  heard  what  your  &ther  said. 
Poor  child!  I  am  sorry;  but  remember  this,  my 
dear,  your  father  forgets  how  young  you  are, 
and  measures  your  productions  by  his  own. 
Would  it  not  be  strange  if,  at  your  age,  you 
could  write  equal  to  him?' 

"'Indeed  it  would;  for  there  are  very  few 
men  as  talented  as  he  is!'  I  said. 

"  'Then  you  see,  dear,  how  unreasonable  it  is 
in  you  to  feel  discouraged  now.' 

"'But  I  mean  to  come  up  to  my  father's 
standard  yet;  he  shall  not  always  have  to  say 
that  he  is  disappointed  in  my  abilities.' 

" '  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  even 
exceed  his  fondest  wishes.  With  your  perse- 
verance there  is  no  telling  what  one  may  not 
accomplish!'  And  so  she  comforted  me  and 
sent  me  off  to  dress  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

"Our   school   chapel    presented   a    brilliant 


scene  that  night.  We  had  hung  wreaths  of 
'evergreens'  around  the  chandelier,  and  over 
each  door  and  window,  while  clusters  of  roses 
and  verbenas  were  so  arranged  that  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  might  be  enjoyed  by  all.  We 
pupils,  dressed  in  simple  white  muslin,  with  no 
ornaments  but  flowers,  were  grouped  on  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end,  while  the  remaining 
part  of  the  edifice  was  literally  packed  with 
visitors.  We  had  a  few  fine  pieces  of  music, 
then  two  of  our  class  stood  up,  with  shaky 
hands  unfolded  and  in  tremulous  voices  read 
their  essays.  The  poor  girls  were  frightened  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  people,  and  could  not  do 
themselves  justice.  Then  came  more  music, 
and  after  that  compositions  again,  the  flushed 
and  anxious  faces  of  the  readers  showing  that 
they  had  recognized  interested  listeners  among 
the  crowd.  My  turn  to  read  came  last,  and  I 
was  the  only  indifferent  one  of  the  whole  class — 
indifferent,  because  sentence  had  already  been 
pronounced  against  me  by  my  father.  I  had 
felt  that  verdict  so  keenly  that  I  cared  not 
what  others  might  think  of  me.  In  every 
pause  of  my  reading  I  seemed  to  hear  my  fa- 
ther's sigh  of  disappointment.  As  soon  as  I  had 
finished,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience;  and  in  the  soiree, 
which  always  follows  these  occasions,  I  had  to 
be  introduced  to  ever  so  many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  flatter- 
ing me  upon  my  composition.  I  was  told  after- 
ward that  I  did  not  show  any  pleasure  at  the 
compliments  thus  poured  upon  me,  and  that 
politeness  demanded  that  I  should  have  seemed 
pleased  whether  I  were  so  or  not.  No  doubt  I 
was  rude,  but  I  was  thinking  all  the  while, 
'how  easy  it  is  for  people  to  praise  those  to- 
ward whom  they  are  indiffeVent!'  and  that  a 
real,  heart-stirring  interest  in  me  would  have 
led  them  to  see  defects  in  my  theme,  where 
they  professed  to  discover  only  beauties.  My 
judgment  told  me  that  my  father's  verdict  was 
the  only  just  one;  and  while  my  spirit  was 
deeply  humbled  and  pained  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  disappointed  in  me,  still, 
I  felt  my  courage  rising  and  all  my  powers 
quickened  by  the  resolution  I  had  that  day 
made,  that,  come  what  would,  he  should  yet 
feel  gratified  by  his  daughter's  abilities  as  a 
writer.  With  this  aim  in  view  I  labored  on, 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  till 
conscious  of  a  decided  improvement  in  my 
style.  How  glad  I  felt  to  know  that  at  least 
my  father  would  never  have  to  say  again,  'I 
am  disappointed  in  her  writings!'  All  this 
while  I  kept  my  productions  out  of  his  sight, 
hoping  one  day  to  give  him  a  glad  surprise. 
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Bnt,  alas  I  joBt  as  I  fancied  I  was  about  to  re- 
aliM  my  fondeet  wishes,  and  to  place  in  his 
hands  the  result  of  my  labors,  his  sudden  death 
left  me  without  a  father,  and  without  any  aim 
in  lifer 

"With  such  talents  as  yours  one  can  never 
be  without  an  aim  in  life.  Your  destiny  is  to 
write." 

"I  can  not,  now  that  I  have  no  father. 
This  book  was  prepared  with  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing his  approval.  When  I  grew  weary  and 
ready  to  give  up  my  task  in  despair,  the 
thought  that  I  might  one  day  hear  him  say, 
'It  is  well  done,  my  child T  made  me  strong 
and  hopeful  again;  but  he  was  never  permitted 
to  see  the  result  of  my  labors,  and  the  last 
composition  of  mine  that  he  ever  read  was  the 
one  which  disappointed  him  so  bitterly.  Do 
you  wonder,  now,  that,  when  others  praise  my 
work,  I  turn  away  in  sadness,  and  long  for  one 
word  from  my  father?" 

"No,  dear,  it  is  not  strange;  only  you  seem 
to  forget  that  your  father,  though  in  heaven, 
still  sees  you  and  takes  pleasure  in  your  suc- 
cess. We  all  err  too  often  in  thinking  that, 
because  our  dead  friends  are  buried  away  out 
of  our  sight,  we  are  necessarily  hidden  from 
them.  While  Qod'B  saints  are  mercifully  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  sorrow  and  pain,  I  believe 
they  are  permitted  to  have  such  glimpses  of 
those  they  loved  here  as  will  contribute  to  their 
happiness.  'Are  they  not  all  ministering  spir- 
its, sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation  7*  And  so,  if  my  faith  is 
any  thing  to  yoi,  you  may  comfort  yourself 
with  thinking  that  your  parent  looks  down  with 
pleasure  upon  your  efforts,  and  feels  that  his 
daughter  has  developed  her  powers  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes." 

"But  don't  you  think,  Julia,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  "that  if  he  could  speak  to  you 
now  from  out  his  glorious  home,  he  would  say, 
'  My  daughter,  the  praise  of  an  earthly  parent  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  approval  of  your 
Heavenly  Father.  He  took  me  away  that  you 
might  have  only  him  to  please.  Then  draw 
near  to  him  and  listen  to  his  voice  as  it  speaks 
in  tones  of  love  to  your  soul.  Cultivate  your 
talents  to  the  utmost;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  His  free  gift,  consecrate  them  to  him  and 
use  them  only  in  his  service.  Eesolve  that  they 
shall  ever  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  truth  and  of  purity  on  the  earth;  so  shall 
you  always  enjoy  His  smiles  in  your  heart,  and 
by  and  by  he  will  bid  you  come  up  higher,  and 
will  himself  greet  you  with  the  very  words  your 
heart  yearns  to  hear — Well  done,  my  child,  well 
done!'" 


THE  PHEIOKEVOV  OF  LIOHT. 


BT   SBT.    H.    X.   VAISALL. 


THE  material  world  is  revealed  to  man  by  the 
aid  of  light,  and  the  organ  of  vision  is  the 
instrument  through  which  its  objects  are  photo- 
graphed on  the  mind.  This  general  principle  is 
understood  by  the  populaoe,  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  science,  but  the  particular  modus 
operandi  is  a  problem  abstruse,  and  as  yet  in- 
determinable. The  important  question  which 
has  attracted  natural  philosophers  is,  how  does 
light  convey  the  external  world  to  the  eye? 
There  is  an  intervening  space,  and  yet  we  are 
cognizant  of  distant  objects.  We  behold  the 
most  distant  star  in  the  heavens  by  simply  di- 
recting our  attention  to  it.  Its  tight  strikes  the 
eye  and  immediately  the  existence  of  that  star 
is  known  to  us.  It  is  then  certain  that  light 
iraveU,  and  also  that  it  emanates  from  the  via* 
ible  object.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  percep- 
tion. When  we  understand  the  nature  of  light, 
then,  we  may  have  some  idea  how  it  travels  to 
the  eye,  conveying  the  external  world  with  it. 
There  are  two  hypotheses  held  by  opticians  con- 
cerning its  nature.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  "  a 
material  fluid  of  extreme  subtilty."  The  second 
is,  that  it  is  "  produced  by  the  undulations  of 
an  independent  medium  set  in  motion  by  the 
luminous  body."  The  first  hypothesis  was  de- 
fended by  opticians  of  great  eminence,  amon^ 
whom  was  Newton.  The  second  hypothesis  was 
held  by  Young,  Euler,  Descartes,  and  Huygena. 
Hence  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  has 
existed  among  scientific  men  on  this  pointy  and 
it  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  view  of  the  plausible 
arguments  on  both  sides,  which  theory  is  the 
correct  one.  We  will,  however,  present  the 
arguments  that  are  generally  used  by  the  dis- 
putants in  this  controversy,  so  that  the  reader 
may  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  their  merits. 

THE  THEOBT  OF  EMISSIONS. 

This  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  mate- 
riality of  light.  If  the  truth  of  this  doctrine 
can  be  shown,  then  the  theory  of  Newton  is  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt.  The  most  conclusive 
argument  in  this  direction  is,  that  the  laws  of 
light  are  conformable  to  those  of  material  bodies 
moving  under  the  same  cireumstanees. 

1.  It  is  a  law  of  tight  that  its  rays,  "while 
they  continue  in  the  same  uniform  medium, 
proceed  in  straight  lines."  This  is  evident  in 
all  the  experiments  of  optics,  and  hence  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  first  law  of  motion  is 
that  a  "  body  continues  in  the  state  in  which  it 
is,  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  till  compelled  by 
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some  eztenittl  force  to  change  its  state."  Its 
natural  tendency  is  in  a  right  line.  As  this  is 
a  law  controlling  only  material  objects,  and  as 
light  is  controlled  by  it,  we  must  conclude  light 
is  material. 

2.  It  is  a  law  of  light  that  its  rays,  in  pass- 
ing out  of  one  medium  into  another,  undergo  a 
change  of  direction.  We  know,  from  the  sim- 
plest experiments,  that  they  are  refracted  by 
passing  into  mediums  of  different  densities,  as 
from  air  into  water.  This  corresponds  with  the 
law  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  matter  being 
attracted  from  rarer  toward  denser  bodies. 
When  a  ray  of  light  passes  out  of  a  rarer  into 
a  denser  medium,  it  is  refracted  toward  the  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface;  and  in  passing  out 
of  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refinu;ted 
from  the  perpendicular.  In  both  cases  the  ray 
is  attracted  downward,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  denser  body.  Hence  light  exhibits  the 
property  of  attraction,  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic properties  of  matter.  These  two  l&ws 
are  considered  conclusive  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Newtonian  theory;  but  to  strengthen  its 
claims  they  add  other  weighty  arguments. 
They  contend  that  light  produces  certain  chem- 
ical changes  in  bodies  which  belong  to  none 
but  a  material  agent.  Also,  that  rays  of  light, 
by  passing  through  certain  media,  are  polarized, 
or  their  opposite  sides  appear  to  be  endowed 
with  different  properties — a  fact  which  is  con- 
sistent only  on  the  supposition  that  light  is 
material 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the 
materiality  of  light.  The  first  is,  that  material 
particles,  endued  with  such  immense  velocity, 
would  have  a  momentum  which  nothing  could 
resist,  much  less  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the 
eye.  The  second  objection  is,  that  were  the 
rays  material,  so  great  id  their  number  scattered 
throughout  the  universe,  they  would  interfere 
with  one  another.  The  third  objection  is,  that 
the  sun  and  stars  would  waste  away  and  grow 
dim  by  such  a  constant  and  profuse  expenditure 
of  matter.  Replies  have  been  made  to  these 
objections,  which  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  In  the  first  place,  the  momentum 
of  a  ray  of  light  may  still  be  inconsiderable,  if 
the  quantity  of  matter  is  small  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  velocity  is  great.  It  seems 
amazing  that  matter  could  become  so  attenuated; 
yet  it  is  not  incredible,  but  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  known  analogies  of  nature.  One  of 
the  properties  of  bodies  is  divisibility,  which 
shows  that  a  particle  of  matter  may  be  divided 
till  it  is  too  small  to  be  seen  or  felt.  We  can 
not  conceive  of  a  body,  however  minute,  with- 
out extension  and  form,  and  hence  we  can  not 


oonoeive  a  limit  beyond  which  bodies  cease  to 
be  divisible.  Gold  is  hammered  so  thin  as  to 
take  282,000  leaves  to  make  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. In  the  second  place,  notwithstanding  the 
universal  diffusion  of  light,  no  interference  of 
its  particles  is  necessary,  for  it  is  not  essential 
to  ike  purpose  pf  vision  that  a  ray  should  con- 
sist of  contiguous  particles  of  light.  It  is  found 
that  the  sensation  continues  for  some  time  after 
the  luminous  object  is  removed,  during  an  in- 
terval sufficient  for  light  to  pass  through  twenty- 
two  thousand  miles;  consequently,  particles  no 
nearer  to  each  other  than  this  distance  would 
be  competent  to  maintain  uninterrupted  vision. 
Thus,  an  ignited  stick  whirled  in  the  air  exhib- 
its a  ring  of  light,  because  the  sensation  con- 
tinues for  a  longer  time  than  the  illuminated 
point  occupies  in  passing  round  the  circle.  In 
the  third  place,  the  small  danger  of  waste  sus- 
tained by  the  sun  in  consequence  of  the  light 
which  it  dispenses,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Priestley.  After  re- 
lating an  experiment  in  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  coUected  during  one  second,  by  a  concave 
reflector  of  four  square  feet,  and  thrown  on  the 
arm  of  a  delicate  balance,  indicated  a  weight 
not  exceeding  the  twelve  hundred  millionth 
part  of  a  grain,  the  Doctor  adds:  "Now  the 
light  in  the  above  experiment  was  collected 
from  a  surface  of  four  square  feet,  which  reflect- 
ing only  about  half  what  falls  upon  it,  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  incident  upon  a  square  foot  and  a  half  of 
surface  in  one  second  of  time,  ought  to  be  no 
more  than  the  twelve  hundred  millionth  part 
of  a  grain.  But  the  density  of  light  at  the 
surfiftce  of  the  sun  is  greater  than  at  the  earth 
in  the  proportion  of  45,000  to  1;  there  ought, 
therefore,  to  issue  from  one  square  foot  of  the 
sun's  surface,  in  one  second  of  time,  in  order  to 
supply  the  waste  by  light,  one  forty  thousfundth 
part  of  a  grain  of  matter;  that  is,  a  little  more 
than  two  grains  in  a  day,  or  about  4,752,000 
grains,  which  is  about  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  avoirdupois  in  six  thousand  years." 
We  are  indebted  to  an  able  treatise  on  optics 
for  the  statement  of  the  above  objections,  and 
also  for  the  replies  to  them. 

THE  THEOBT  OF  UNDULATIOKS. 

This  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
luminous  body  communicates  a  series  of  vibra- 
tions to  a  peculiar  fluid  that  is  diffused  through- 
out the  universe,  which  vibrations  form  the 
communication  between  the  luminous  body  and 
the  eye.  The  fldid  in  question  is  ether,  and  so 
extreme  is  its  tenuity  and  elasticity  that  it  does 
not  disturb  the  planets  and  oomets  in  their  orbit. 
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It  is  supposed  to  have  a  waye  motion  when 
distarbed,  by  which  the  impression  is  conveyed 
&om  the  radiant  to  the  eye.  The  roost  plausi- 
ble argument  supporting  this  theory,  is  the  nu- 
merous analogies  between  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  those  of  sound. 

1.  The  infleetion  of  light  is  analogous  to  the 
inflexion  or  interference  of  sound.  It  is  known 
by  experiment  that  **  an  illuminated  body  may 
become  less  bright  by  the  addition  of  more 
light.  Two  homogeneous  rays  of  light  coming 
from  the  same  source,  may,  after  passing  over  a 
certain  distance,  meet  at  a  point  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  brightness  will  be  almost 
destroyed."  This  singular  phenomenon  is  at- 
tributed to  the  "mutual  action  of  the  rays  of 
light,"  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term 
interference.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  undulatory  theory  that  this  phenomenon 
can  not  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  materiality  of  light,  but  is  intelli- 
gible when  viewed  as  a  result  of  undulations. 
In  sound  we  may  conceive  of  two  similar  un- 
dulations, producing  simultaneous  impulses  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  efifect  on  the  ear 
will  be  double  what  either  would  have  produced 
separately.  Here  one  sound-wave  is  increased 
by  the  addition  of  another.  We  may  also  con- 
ceive of  cases  in  which  one  sound-wave  may 
interfere  with  another,  so  that  the  combined 
effect  is  less  than  either  would  have  produced 
alone.  Effects  of  this  kind,  well  known  in  mu- 
sic, are  called  "  beats."  Here,  then,  the  inter- 
ference of  sound  is  similar  to  that  of  light;  and 
as  the  former  is  produced  by  undulations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  attach  the  same  cause  to  the  lat- 
ter. There  are  other  analogies  that  might  be 
traced  between  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
sound,  but  we  will  present  one  more  only. 

2.  T?ie  velocity  of  sound  is  rapid  like  that  of 
light.  Sound  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  an  un- 
dulatory vibration  of  the  air.  This  may  be 
considered  a  slow  method  of  transmission;  and 
yet  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  per  second.  The  proper  ve- 
locity of  light,  as  determined  from  the  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  miles  per  second. 
Such  a  velocity  is  incomprehensible,  and  may 
seem  too  rapid  to  be  transmitted  by  undula- 
tions. This  would  be  the  case  if  air  were  the 
medium  of  communication.  The  velocity  of 
light  might  then  be  equal  to  that  of  sound. 
But  light  passes  through  only  forty-five  miles 
of  atmosphere.  The  remainder  of  its  long  dis- 
tance is  through  ether.  As  this  fluid  is  very 
elastic,  its  delicate  springs  would,  in  a  second, 
be  moved  throughout  the  length  of  one  hund- 


red and  ninety-two  thousand,  five  hundred  miles 
as  easily  as  sound  disturbs  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  of  air  in  the  same  time.  Hence 
when  the  medium  is  perfectly  elastic,  as  in  the 
case  of  ether,  rapidity  of  motion  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  undulations. 

We  have  introduced  the  principal  arguments 
supporting  the  two  different  theories  of  light,  and 
now  the  reader  can  choose  the  most  plausible. 

After  reviewing  the  whole  subject  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  theory  of  emissions  is  the  only 
one  which  explains  the  phenomena  of  light. 
The  majority  of  opticians  in  the  days  of  New- 
ton opposed  the  undulatory  theory;  but  we  are 
told  that  more  recent  and  refined  discoveries  in 
optics  have  favored  it,  and  that  now  it  is  the 
prevailing  one.  We  are  not  advised  that  the 
materiality  of  light  has  ever  been  disproved. 
Till  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  light  does  not 
move  in  right  lines,  and  is  not  refracted  by 
passing  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  its 
materiality  can  never  be  properly  questioned, 
and  the  doctrine  that  mAterial  particles  from 
luminous  bodies  reveal  the  existence  of  the  lat- 
ter can  never  be  overthrown.  These  swift,  in- 
visible particles  from  the  distant,  visible  sur&ce 
of  the  luminary,  are  hke  angelic  mesaengera 
coming  down  to  our  world,  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness and  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
We  might  truly  call  them  "angels  of  light." 
How  wonderful  is  this  mysterious  radiance! 
How  sudden  and  sublime  its  birth  I  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."  It  is  the  em- 
blem of  truth,  because  it  is  the  enemy  of  dark- 
ness. It  is  a  representative  of  Him  who  said, 
"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  who  is  the 
light  of  that  eternal  city,  whose  "glittering 
towers  the  sun  outshine." 


THE  OEBIBTIAV  SEUGIOV. 


Wb  live  in  the  midst  of  blessings  till  we  are 
utterly  insensible  to  their  greatness,  and  of  the 
source  from  whence  they  flow.  We  speak  of 
our  civilization,  our  arts,  our  freedom,  our  laws, 
and  forget  entirely  how  large  a  share  is  due  to 
Christianity.  Blot  Christianity  out  of  the  page 
of  man's  history,  and  what  would  his  laws  have 
been— what  his  civilization?  Christianity  is 
mixed  up  with  our  very  being  and  our  daily 
life;  there  is  not  a  familiar  object  around  us 
which  does  not  wear  a  different  aspect  because 
the  light  of  Christian  love  is  on  it— not  a  law 
which  does  not  owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to 
Christianity — ^not  a  custom  which  can  not  be 
traced,  in  all  its  holy,  healthful  parts,  to  the 
Qospel. — Sir  A,  Fark. 
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HEBE. 


**  TlM7*re  hen  tn  this  tarf.bed»  those  tsnder  forms, 
So  kindly  cherished,  and  so  foadlj  loved, 


Hbbb,  jnst  here,  on  this  mossy  stone, 
Is  A  name  I  lored  in  days  long  gone, 
Of  a  creature  so  little  akin  to  earth. 
That  a  being  she  seemed  of  celestial  birth, 
With  her  radiant  ejes  and  her  shining  hair, 
And  brow  all  unshadowed  by  earthly  care, 
A.nd  her  dancing  step,  and  her  laagh  of  glee. 
Ah,  can  it  be,  ah,  can  it  be, 
That,  saving  her  name  on  this  mossy  stone, 
Record  of  her  the  earth  hath  none  7 

The  beautiful  earth  that  to  her  was  fraught 

With  the  richest  hues  of  ideal  thought ; 

For  she  was  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine 

Of  nature,  and  deep  in  that  lore  divine ; 

An  audible  voice  had  the  forest  trees 

For  her,  when  they  stirred  to  the  passing  breeae. 

Mysterious  sounds  on  the  whispering  wind. 

Wakened  weird  echoes  in  her  young  mind, 

And  a  power  all  the  depths  of  her  soul  to  thrill 

Had  the  sudden  gush  of  an  unseen  rill 

The  doads  were  swift  chariots  whereon 
Rode  in  her  visioas  the  angel-throng ; 
Bright  forms  walked  the  sunbeams'  golden  stair, 
And  the  cities  of  heaven  were  pictured  there; 
And  shining  shallop  and  gleaming  ore 
Caressed  the  waves  of  that  mystic  shore ; 
And  when  the  west  wind  blew  the  limes, 
She  caught  the  glimpsing  of  silver  chimes, 
Of  crystal  turret  and  flaming  spire. 
And  cherubim  hastening  on  wings  of  fire. 

The  gray  old  rock  was  her  mountain  seat, 

Where  the  forest  whispered  about  her  feet. 

With  murmurs  tender,  and  soft,  and  low. 

As  the  voice  heart-hushed  in  the  long  ago ; 

And  she  caught  strange  joy  from  the  rush  of  streams. 

For  all  things  took  hues  from  her  poet-dreams, 

And  every  chord  of  her  heart  was  strung 

To  echo  the  song  the  poet  sung ; 

Yet,  saving  her  name  on  this  mossy  stone. 

Record  of  her  the  earth  hath  none. 

The  singing  brooks,  the  birds,  the  flowers. 

Were  her  gentle  playmates  in  sunny  hours. 

And  the  sight  and  the  sound  of  them  to  me 

Are  forever  linked  with  her  memory. 

There  was  not  a  flower  but  had  some  sweet  spell. 

Or  hidden  meaning  that  she  knew  well, 

Or  toaching  legend  of  love  or  woe. 

Drawn  from  the  reoords  of  long  ago, 

Or  radiant  myth  of  the  fabled  past, 

That  round  it  a  mystical  halo  cast. 

The  sunset  hour  had  a  charm  for  her. 
Mora  potent  than  that  for  his  worshiper— 
A  sense,  a  mystery,  a  thrill,  a  power, 
That  alone  is  tha  poet-spirit's  dower; 


And  her  soul  held  communing,  sweet  and  still. 
With  the  sounds  and  dreams  that  its  brightness  fill; 
And  when  the  last,  resplendent  gleam 
Had  faded  from  meadow,  and  rock,  and  stream, 
She  paused  to  gaze  on  the  first  pale  star. 
Lonely,  and  lovely,  and  faint,  and  far. 

She  would  lay  to  her  ear  the  bright-lipped  shell, 
And  murmur  of  things  it  to  her  could  tell, 
Of  cities  far  down  'neath  the  blue  seas'  foam, 
Where  the  foot  of  mortal  may  never  roam, 
And  of  noble  hearts  that  are  resting  there. 
From  the  sterner  billows  of  earthly  care. 
Few  things  for  her  had  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
But  were  fraught  with  beauty  and  poetry ; 
Yet,  saving  her  name  on  this  mossy  stone, 
Record  of  her  the  earth  hath  none. 

0,  had  she  dissolved  on  the  Southern  air. 

Or  but  changed  to  a  flow'ret,  bright  and  rare, 

Or  faded  away  as  a  Summer  cloud. 

And  left  no  memory  of  pall  or  shroud. 

Of  breaking  hearts,  of  a  funeral-bell. 

It  had  seemed  meet,  it  had  been  well. 

Bat  alas !  alas  I  that  the  should  turn 

To  be  the  food  of  the  crawling  worm ; 

That  she  should  blend  with  the  common  earth. 

The  mold  that  giveth  the  field-flower  birth. 

I  know  she  is  risen  and  is  not  here, 

I  know  the  thought  should  my  spirit  cheer, 

I  know  that  now  on  the  Savior's  breast 

Her  gentle  spirit  hath  found  its  rest ; 

I  know  the  dust  can  not  soil  her  brow, 

I  know  she  is  an  angel  now ; 

And  yet,  and  yet,  't  is  a  mournful  thing. 

To  wander  here  in  the  opening  Spring, 

And  read  engraved  on  the  mossy  stone 

This  name  that  I  loved  in  days  long  gone. 


THE  AaOHT. 


BT  azv.   H.   p.  ANOaCWS. 


My  heart  is  torn  with  grief;  my  soul,  in  sadness, 
Cries  out  with  agony.    The  joy  and  gladness 
Of  the  long  ago,  like  songs  of  childhood. 
Come  in  sad  echoes  from  the  distant  wildwood. 

I'm  sad  and  weary— weary  with  constant  striving; 
And,  like  a  stricken  child,  my  heart  is  grieving. 
My  Father,  why  is  this?    Why  all  this  anguish? 
Why  does  my  soul  'mid  all  earth's  brightness  languish? 

0,  why  this  bitter  fruiting  of  each  flower  ? 
And  why  the  darkened  closing  of  each  hour  ? 
'T  is  mystery  all !    I  only  know  that  sadness 
Shzouds  with  its  darkness  all  my  gushing  gladness. 

Yet,  hush !  my  bleeding  heart,  this  wild  complaining ; 
And,  humbled  at  the  cross,  sweet  peace  regaining. 
From  the  sad  lesson  of  His  dying  sorrow. 
Learn  the  sure  promise  of  thy  bright  to-xobbow. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  PEESEHOEi 
SXOOND  ABTIOLI. 


BT    EST.    J.    D.    BBIL. 


ALL  the  force  directly  exerted  by  one  mind 
upon  another,  all  the  penetrating  energy 
which  heroes  have  in  their  eagle  glance,  is,  at 
bottom,  an  emanation ;  't  is  something  sent  from 
within;  'tis  something  effluent.  "There  went 
virtue  out  of  him;"  that  is  the  all-comprehend- 
ing statement  of  the  philosophy  of  presence. 
To  be  interesting,  to  be  brave,  to  have  mag- 
neti  cmanners.  think  not  you  must  first  acoomu- 
late  the  secret  essence  of  manly  impressiveness, 
and  then  formally  put  it  forth.  Do  this,  and 
your  power  will  recoil;  for  it  is  chary  of  ar- 
restment. Prevent  its  outflow,  and  you  stop 
its  rise.  Tis  seemingly  capricious  here;  yet, 
as  much  as  gravity  or  electricity,  it  hai  its 
laws;  and  did  we  but  learn  these  we  should 
find  it  something  that  never  fails  to  act  like 
itself  when  the  conditions  of  its  brisk  and  le- 
gitimate behavior  are  fulfilled.  Would  you, 
then,  have  force  of  presence?  Bend  your  soul 
to  the  occasion,  and  let  it  at  once  throw  out 
some  fresh  and  steady  current  from  the  hidden 
spring  of  its  own  power;  and,  though  that  cur- 
rent be  a  myriad  times  smaller  than  the  most 
attenuated  stream  that  could  emanate  from  any 
merely  physical  source,  it  will  make  your  pres- 
ence cogent  and  quickening. 

The  true,  virgin  energy  of  souls  is  peculiar 
for  this  one  thing — that  to  be  real  it  must  be 
in  the  process  of  flowing  or  darting  forth.  The 
key  to  its  effectiveness,  the  secret  of  its  becom- 
ing a  penetrating  virtue,  is  concentration.  As 
something  exerted,  and,  in  the  same  moment, 
sent  to  make  its  mark,  it  is  always  availing, 
piercing,  stimulating.  But  let  it  be  held  back 
and  barred  in,  as  if  it  were  a  fluid  whose  vol- 
ume can  be  increased  by  damming  up  its  cur- 
rent, and  the  result  will  be  diminution  and 
dreaminess.  Freshets  and  floods  of  spirit- virtue 
can  never  be  produced  by  calm  accumulation 
within,  and  suspended  action  without  We 
should  never,  therefore,  wait  for  the  rise  of  en- 
ergy. The  way  is  to  put  it  forth.  Make  con- 
centration its  lord,  and  rectitude  its  rule;  and 
then  this  fine  emanation  will  prove  that  you 
have  a  wakeful  and  vigorous  soul;  that  in  you 
lives  a  goodly  measure  of  that  substance  which 
gives  power  to  heroes'  eyes;  and  that  with  no 
mean  crouchings  to  others,  but  with 

"  High  thought,  and  amiahle  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fkme, 
And  lo7e  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man," 


you  are  rendering  your  presence  a  force  in  the 
world. 

That,  from  the  earliest  moment,  concentra- 
tion is  the  great  and  chief  thing  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  energy  from  the  soul,  will,  I  think,  be 
evident  on  referring  to  the  true  explanation  of 
what  we  call  duUneu,  The  dull  presence  is  a 
reality,  or  a  want  of  reality,  not  rare  in  this 
world;  and,  perhaps,  the  moat  reasonable  ac- 
count of  it  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  the 
absence  of  personal  energy.  Its  cause  is  inac- 
tion of  soul.  A  dearth  of  spirit-force  always 
accompanies  it;  and  the  explanation  of  all  in 
the  case  is,  that  concentration  of  the  mind's 
power  has  never  been  made  a  habit.  There 
are  some  persons  whose  souls  seem  to  doxe 
whenever  they  are  in  company.  Physically 
they  have  burst  the  bands  of  slumber;  but 
mentally  they  are  in  the  nest  of  Morpheus, 
with  their  faculties  asleep  and  dreaming.  Open 
eyes  have  they;  but  nothing  that  is  like  a  soul 
looks  from  within  through  th^n.  Sound  and 
un trammeled  organs  of  speech  have  they:  but 
nothing  that  can  be  called  an  emanation  of  vir- 
tue from  within  attends  their  rare  and  languid 
action.  Thoreau  says  that  "dullness  is  but 
another  name  for  tameness."  Who  is  not  tame 
when  his  soul  is  destitute  of  energy?  If  you 
have  not  this,  how  consentingiy  shall  you  be 
led  from  yes  to  yes,  and  from  no  to  no,  in  every 
instance  of  conversation!  With  what  lifeless 
meekness  shall  you  be  found  submitting  to 
every  one  who,  with  the  least  measure  of  mag- 
netism in  his  glance,  thrusts  his  opinions  upon 
you !  Said  the  orator  Celine  to  one  who,  while 
supping  with  him',  consented  to  all  that  he 
said,  "For  the  Ipve  of  the  gods!  contradict  me 
in  something,  that  we  may  be  two."  Surely, 
to  be  dull  is  to  be  tame;  for  it  is  to  be  in  that 
state  of  soul  in  which  energy  comes  not  forth; 
in  which  mental  effluence  is  wanting;  in  which 
there  is  no  emanation  of  the  quickening  virtue 
that  makes  manhood  felt.  "  If,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, "it  [that  is,  the  soul]  be  left  to  itself  it 
flags  and  languishes;  agitation  only  gives  it 
grace  and  vigor." 

We  may,  then,  affirm  that  energy  and  dull- 
ness, so  far  as  these  are  concerned  in  presence, 
are  in  opposition  to  each  other,  both  as  to  na- 
ture and  to  effect  The  former  is  power  of 
mind  put  forth;  the  latter  is  the  absence  of  ex- 
erted mental  power.  That  is  the  secret  es- 
sence of  manly  impressiveness  in  motion,  just 
as  wind  is  air  in  motion:  this  is  the  want  of 
stir  in  the  soul — a  lack  of  mental  life,  which, 
like  the  sluggishness  of  sultry  air,  makes  one 
who  is  determined  to  have  his  soul  alive  look 
round  for  some  means  of  "raising  a  breeze." 
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Now,  there  are  awakenings  of  sonl  which  re* 
eemble  the  state  of  true  energy,  and  yet  are 
•adly  unlike  it.  Compared  with  that  they  are 
scarcely  more  than  evanescent  dazzle  or  dry  ex- 
citement. While  they  do  not  partake  of  that 
tameness  which  means  destitution  of  spirit-vir- 
tue, they  have  not  the  needful  thing  which  sup- 
ports earnestness  and  endeavor  till  a  triumph  is 
bom.  One  such  awakening  is  that  which  we 
may  call  fiifvl  briskness.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
energy  is  emitted;  but  in  which  that  energy  is 
at.  the  mercy  of  a  weak  habit  of  concentration. 
There  are  persons  who,  now  and  then,  throw  out 
jets  of  mental  power.  They  start  up  and  be- 
stir themselves  as  if  they  were  about  to  bring 
something  excellent  to  pass;  but  what  is  the 
result?  By  their  fit  of  exertion  they  produce 
some  part  of  the  splendid  whole  which  they 
promised,  and  then  their  force  fails.  The  freak 
ends  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  There  was  brisk- 
ness, but  it  was  fitful;  there  was  a  vivid  show 
of  doing,  but  nothing  was  roundly  done.  What 
an  amount  of  promising  mental  effort  there 
is  in  the  world,  which  is  no  more  followed  by 
solid  performance  than  heat-lightning  is  by 
thanderl  He  whose  mind  is  fitfully  brisk 
never  accomplishes  any  one  of  his  tasks:  vain 
is  all  the  fervidnees  of  his  fleeting  intellectual 
ardors.  Apply  yourself  in  action  by  fits  and 
starts,  and  you  will  strew  your  life-path  with 
failures.  It  is  no  flash-emanation — it  is  con- 
centrated and  persevering  virtue  of  mind  that 
works  all  fine  deeds.  Emerson,  in  his  "Con- 
duct of  Life,"  tells  us  of  a  brave  painter  who 
said  to  him,  "  If  a  man  has  failed,  you  will  find 
he  has  dreamed  instead  of  working.  There  is 
no  way  to  success  in  our  art,  but  to  take  off 
your  coat,  grind  paint,  and  work  like  a  digger 
on  the  railroad,  all  day,  and  every  day."  The 
single  fault  of  Coleridge  was,  that  he  was  only 
freakishly  energetic.  His  soul  was  one  of  the 
finest  order — one  which,  whenever  it  broke 
forth  into  full  freedom  of  action,  took  its  place, 
at  once,  and  by  right,  in  the  highest  walks  of 
poetic  genius.  It  was  a  source  of  exquisite — 
nay,  of  transcendently-exquisite  magnetism;  and 
certainly  he  had  need  only  of  a  strong  habit  of 
concentration,  or  of  that  which  Mr.  Bayne  calls 
"a  sustained  self-mastery,"  to  have  wrought 
well-rounded,  glorious  productions,  instead  of 
mere  brilliant  fragments.  But  there  was  that 
lack  in  him  which  ever  kept  him  from  going 
far  enough  in  any  great  way.  He  gave  forth 
thought  with  witchery  in  it  on  every  sub- 
ject which  he  took  up;  but  the  trouble  was  he 
always  changed  the  subject  too  soon.  If  there 
is  any  tree  in  the  world  which  bears  beautiful 
firuit,  but  always  leaves  its  fruit  to  fall  to  the 


ground  unripe,  Coleridge  was  like  that  trea. 
In  the  "Noctes  Atnbrosians,"  I  find  the  Ett- 
rick  Shepherd  speaking  of  him  ^us:  "The  au- 
thor of  Christabel  and  the  Ancient  Mariner  had 
better  just  continue  to  see  visions  and  to  dream 
dreams;  for  he's  no  fit  for  the  wakin'  world." 
But  Coleridge,  perhaps,  told  his  fault  more 
comprehensively  than  any  one  else  has  ever 
done,  when  he  said,  in  his  Table-Talk,  "  I  havu 
a  smack  of  Hamlet  myself,  if  I  may  say  so." 

Another  awakening  of  soul  which  has  little 
in  common  with  the  state  of  true  energy,  is 
that  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  unim- 
pressive engagedness.  'Tib  this  that  makes  the 
dry  presence.  There  are  inveterate  talkers 
who  say  a  thousand  things  which  would  be 
keen  and  sparkling  if  t?iet/  did  not  say  them. 
Their  thick-coming  words  are  like  the  juiceless 
leaves  which  are  blown  upon  us  by  the  winds 
of  Autumn.  Let  them  express  new  thought, 
and  it  will  seem  stale;  let  them  tell  you  the 
most  laughing  anecdote  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  seem  a  poor,  flat  thing;  so  little  of  any 
thing  piercing  and  quickening  do  they  put 
forth  with  their  eternal  talk.  They  have  vocal 
activity,  activity  of  features,  and,  we  suppose, 
activity  of  mind;  but,  surely,  something  is 
wanting.  What  is  it?  It  is  the  secret  of 
manly  effect;  it  is  that  fine  exhalation  from 
within  which  gives  spirit  and  life  to  words  and 
manners.  It  is  that  magnetic  virtue  which  the 
human  soul,  whenever  truly  awake  and  ener- 
getic, sheds  from  its  own  wondrous  substance, 
and  without  which  all  engagedness  connected 
with  presence  must  be  unimpressive  and  te- 
dious. How  vain  is  oratory!  how  like  is  it  to 
"sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  when 
this  same  nice  eflluence  flashes  not  from  the 
speaker's  eye,  animates  not  his  gesture,  gives 
not  elasticity  and  magic  to  his  utterance  I 
Eloquence  without  magnetism  is  simply  im- 
possible. There  can  be  speech  without  it — 
speech,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  prate  of 
Thersites — speech,  dry  as  the  sunburnt  dust  of 
beaten  roads;  but  the  oratory  that  has 

"A  power  which  awakens,  and  a  grace  that  charms," 

the  oratory  which  is  eloquence,  coming  with 
prevailing  witchery  from  every  feature,  and 
from  every  limb,  and  from  the  anointed  lips — 
this  is  inseparable  from  magnetic  energy.  Cleo- 
menes  once  burst  out  into  laughter  while  hear- 
ing an  orator  declaim  on  valor;  and  the  orator 
being  moved  to  anger,  Cleomenes  said,  "I 
should  do  the  same  if  it  were  a  swallow  that 
spoke  of  this  subject;  but  if  it  were  an  eagle, 
I  should  willingly  hear  him."  And  my  phi- 
osopher,    Montaigne,   mentions   the   following 
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instance:  Polemon,  a  debauched  young  Qrecian, 
went,  by  chance,  to  hear  one  of  the  lectures  of 
Xenocrates,  "and  not  only  brought  away  the 
Knowledge  of  Bome  fine  matter,  but  a  more 
manifest  and  more  solid  profit,  which  was  the 
sudden  change  and  reformation  of  his  former 
life."  No  unimpressive  engagedness  was  there; 
but  magnetism — ^that  which  oratory  ever  must 
borrow  in  order  to  be  potent  and  victorious — 
magnetism  was  there.  The  power  which  Crom- 
well had  in  speech  is  one  of  the  famous  things 
of  history.  Considered  according  to  the  rules 
of  elocutionary  schools,  he  was  no  orator.  Pol- 
ish he  had  not — splendor  of  diction  he  had  not. 
Who  would  ever  think  of  making  a  collection 
of  his  oratorical  passages,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Beauties  of  Cromwell?*'  And  yet,  say 
what  you  will  of  him,  it  is  a  truth  that  he  was 
tremendously  eloquent.  Look  at  that  instance 
in  which  he  faced  the  Rump  Parliament,  and, 
by  a  brave  bearing  and  a  few  stem  words, 
scared  them  from  their  hall.  The  Dutch  had 
become  tired  of  fighting  against  English  war- 
ships, and  had  sued  for  peace.  But  the  Par- 
liament, thinking  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  would  tend  to  restrict  Cromwell's  power, 
were  disinclined  to  grant  peace.  Cromwell, 
knowing  well  how  the  case  stood,  went  with 
three  hundred  soldiers  to  the  house,  and,  with 
an  energy  of  manner  and  of  utterance  that  was 
all-conquering,  he  denounced  the  members  for 
their  crimes  against  the  public;  and,  stamping 
with  his  foot,  said  he,  "For  shame!  Get  you 
gone!  Give  place  to  honester  men!  I  tell  you 
you  are  no  longer  a  Parliament;  the  Lord  hath 
done  with  you!"  Then  ordering  the  mace, 
which  he  designated  as  "that  bauble,"  to  be 
taken  away,  he  and  his  soldiers  looked  on  while 
the  members  withdrew;  and,  as  the  closing  act 
in  the  scene,  he  locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  own  pocket. 

Now,  this  instance  shows  that  the  oratory 
which  is  made  eagle-like  by  the  magnetism  of 
the  soul  is  the  only  oratory  that  penetrates 
men,  and  causes  them  to  yield  and  bend  before 
it.  I  wonder  not  that  Thomas  Carlyle  has  ex- 
pressed such  admiration  of  Cromwell  in  his 
"  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship."  He  who,  by 
the  marvelous  force  of  his  presence  and  of  his 
voice,  so  influenced  men,  and  gave  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  personal  grandeur,  could  not  but 
win  the  admiring  regard  of  that  brave  lover  of 
the  brave.  Some  of  Carlyle's  sayings  of  him 
are:  "His  heart  was  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
coiUd  pray."  "With  that  rude,  passionate 
voice  he  was  always  understood  to  mean  some- 
thing, and  men  asked  to  know  what."  "  If  the 
words  were  true  words,  they  could  be  left  to 


shift  for  themselves."  And  Cromwell's  speeches 
he  forcibly  calls  "  rugged  bursts  of  earnestness." 
A  third  awakening  of  soul,  which  differs 
very  materially  from  that  in  which  there  is  an 
emanation  of  true  energy,  is  the  state  of  cha- 
oHe  discomposure.  I  do  not  mean,  here,  the 
wild  discomposure  of  passionate  fury;  I  mean 
that  bewilderment  which  involves  an  almost 
complete  scattering  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
a  sudden  and  wretched  ebbing  of  mental  force. 
The  opposite  of  this  state  is  commonly  adled 
"presence  of  mind."  The  former  may  be 
viewed  as  negative,  the  latter  as  positive.  One 
is  the  state  of  embarrassment,  the  other  the 
state  of  self-possession.  Have  you  never  seen 
an  individual  who  was  subject  to  inner  confu- 
sions? Ah,  what  pallid  and  trembling  weak- 
ness was  often  there  I  What  an  utter  losing  of 
all  consciousness  of  capacity,  what  a  poltroon- 
ish  fluttering  of  pulses,  what  a  sorry  mixture  of 
fever  and  ague  were  sometimes  there!  A  hu- 
man being  with  his  soul  affrighted  and  fleeing 
away  is  an  abject  and  pitiful  sight,  indeed. 
There  has  been  a  serious  lack  in  our  develop- 
ment if  we  can  not  abide  any  hour  of  emergency 
with  some  force  of  presence.  Said  Seneca: 
"  He  is  most  potent  who  has  himself  in  his  own 
power."  I  like  to  see  how  that  noble  instance 
of  self-possession — Michael  Montaigne — used, 
in  times  of  sudden  trial  of  soul,  to  main- 
tain his  magnetic  and  manly  coolness,  and 
emerge  soundly,  where  many  another  man 
would,  through  defect  of  presence-foroe,  have 
failed  or  fallen.  "It  has  often  happened  to 
me,"  he  says,  "  that  upon  the  mere  credit  of  my 
presence  and  air,  persons,  who  had  no  manner 
of  knowledge  of  me,  have  put  a  very  great  con- 
fidence in  me,  whether  in  their  own  aflfiain  or 
mine;  and  I  have,  in  foreign  parts,  thence  ob- 
tained favors  singular  and  rare."  Once,  while 
journeying  "  through  a  very  fickle  country,"  he 
was  arrested  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  showed 
that  they  did  not  know  who  he  was.  Being 
taken  by  them  into  the  depth  of  a  neighboring 
forest,  he  was  there  robbed,  and  then  they  for 
some  time  debated  whether  to  deprive  him  of 
life  or  not.  With  uncon fused  soul  he  insisted 
on  having  his  liberty,  grounding  his  brief  and 
brave  plea  on  a  certain  truce  which  had  been 
newly  published  in  the  army,  and  on  his  tinwill- 
ingness  that  they  should  have  more  than  the 
gain  they  had  alread]^  wrested  from  him.  After 
two  or  three  hours  they  mounted  him  on  a 
jaded  horse,  and  separated  his  servants  from 
him,  bearing  them  off  in  different  directions. 
But  by  and  by  the  leader  of  them  returned  to 
him,  and  began  to  address  him  in  gentler  lan- 
guage.   He  restored  to  him  his  goods,  so  £Bkr  as 
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it  was  possible;  then,  pulling  off  bis  vizor,  and 
giving  Montaigne  bis  name,  be  told  bim  re- 
peatedly tbat  be  owed  bis  deliverance  to  his 
eofurUenance,  and  the  freedom  and  firmness  of 
his  words,  wbicb  rendered  bim  unwortby  of  tbe 
loss  of  bis  liberty  and  of  bis  life. 

Tbere  are  many  wbo  bave  an  appreciative 
sense  of  tbe  element  of  self-possession.  You 
will  find  fatbers  wbo  are  endeavoring  so  to 
train  tbeir  sons,  tbat,  in  tbe  time  wbicb  sball 
suddenly  lay  some  extraordinary  test  on  tbeir 
ability,  tbey  may  not  sbrink,  and  croncb,  and 
be  notbing,  but  may  maintain  tbe  collected 
state  of  tbeir  faculties.  "Presence  of  mind"  is 
universally  beld  in  bonor;  and  every  wise  man 
to  whom  Ood  bas  given  a  well-made  boy  will 
often  be  found  putting  tbe  inexperienced  young- 
ster fortb  upon  bis  own  strength.  He  will,  now 
and  then,  willingly  let  bim  be  lost  for  a  time, 
amid  circumstances  where  be  will  learn  to  "  bave 
himself  in  bis  own  power."  So,  in  a  manner,  do 
young  eagles  learn  tbe  art  of  flight,  by  being 
frequently  left  by  parent  eagles  to  gain  skill 
and  force  from  conditions  which  require  self- 
reliance. 

We  come,  now,  to  observe  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe 
evolution  of  true  energy  from  the  soul  is,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  either  entirely  prevented 
or  very  much  retarded  by  one  abounding  source 
of  unmanning  influence.  It  is  tbat  of  fashion. 
Who  does  not  know  tbe  effect  of  tbat  insidious 
power  wbicb  is  independent  of  merit,  wbicb 
thrives  by  caprice  and  flourish,  and  wbicb  keeps 
the  world  in  a  perpetual  flutter  about  tbe  cut  of 
clothes,  and  crooks  and  turns  of  manners? 
Fashion — what  is  it?  I  see  an  ocean  of  mean- 
ing in  tbe  definition  of  tbat  writer  who  calls  it 
"tbe  race  of  the  rich  to  get  away  from  the 
poor,  who  follow  on  as  fast  as  tbey  can." 
Why  does  Miss  Tabby  Dormouse,  of  whom  you 
will  read  in  Curtis's  genteel  Potipbar  Papers, 
slip  over  tbe  letter  r,  and  let  herself  be  beard 
saying,  "Some  'aw,  'uff  man  from  the  country?" 
Why  do  those  Irishmen,  of  whom  Thackeray 
speaks  in  bis  Book  of  Snobs,  "  ape  Englishmen, 
and  forget  tbeir  country,  and  try  to  forget  tbeir 
accent,  or  to  smother  tbe  taste  of  it?"  He  tells 
us  of  O'Dowd,  of  Odowdstown,  wbo  says, 
"Come,  dine  with  me,  my  boy;  you'll  find  us 
all  English  there;"  and  tbe  expression  comes 
with  a  broad  brogue  which  blabs  tbe  ridicu- 
lous folly  of  bis  trying  to  be  an  Englishman. 
Another  instance  is  that  of  Mrs.  Capt.  M'Manus, 
who  talks  about  I-ah-land,  and  of  her  fawther's 
esUei.  The  explanation  of  these,  and  of  all 
similar  attempts  at  show  and  style  is,  tbat  tbere 
are  some  who  are  trying  to  support  splendid 
appearances  which   shall   make   them   distinct 
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from  certain  others,  while  those  others  are  try- 
ing, by  an  eternal  aping  of  their  splendors,  to 
take  rank  with  them.  Now,  this  strife  after 
outward  distinction  affects,  in  a  lamentable 
manner,  tbe  development  of  souls,  and  tbe  value  of 
mental  effluence.  It  makes  presence  poor  and 
impotent.  When  men's  importance  is  generally 
estimated  by  mere  appearances,  bow  little  must 
tbere  be  in  popular  life  to  help  heroic  virtue! 
Fashion  binders  true,  soul-bom  manners,  and 
puts  counterfeit  manners  in  tbeir  stead.  Pope 
Clement  XI Y  seems  to  have  felt  tbat  be  had  a 
soul,  when  be  first  ascended  to  tbe  Papal  chair; 
and,  therefore,  on  receiving  tbe  bow  of  tbe  em- 
bassadors at  bis  court,  be  manfully  returned  it 
by  bowing  himself.  But  he  was  soon  informed 
by  tbe  master  of  ceremonies  tbat  be  bad  done 
what  was  not  customary  for  popes  to  do.  "  0," 
be  replied,  "I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  not 
been  pope  long  enough  to  forget  good  manners." 
Alas!  bow  are  men  turned  from  men  into  imi- 
tating weaklings,  submitting  to  let  fashion  stifle 
and  keep  down  all  the  magnetism  of  their  souls  I 
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Down  in  the  valley  the  morning  is  shining, 

All  the  shadows  of  night  are  gone ; 
Hosy  feet  over  the  mountains  climhing, 
Scatter  the  clouds  whose  somher  lining 

Darkens  the  golden  Summer  morn. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  wild  bees  are  humming 

Ever  and  aye  a  drowsy  tune ; 
Purple  and  gold  are  the  pansies  hlooming, 
Over  the  hills  the  south  winds  are  coming. 

Heavy  laden  with  sweet  perfume, 

Down  in  the  valley  the  hlue  bells  are  swinging, 

La2lly  swinging  to  and  fro ; 
List  to  their  bells  a  fairy  peal  ringing ; 
Just  by  the  fountain  are  violets  springing, 

Blue  as  sapphire,  and  white  as  snow. 

Down  in  the  meadow  are  crimson-lipped  clovers, 

Rich  in  treasures  and  jewels  too ; 
Golden  wings  over  them  sway  and  flutter; 
There  do  the  wild  bees  love  best  to  hover, 

Quaffing  deep  draughts  of  honey  dew. 

Down  in  the  valley  white  lilies  are  swaying. 

Fair  and  regal  as  any  queen, 
Close  by  the  brook  whose  wavelets  are  playing 
Ever  where  sunbeams  are  oftenest  straying, 

Glinting  through  leaflets  cool  and  green. 

Down  in  the  valley,  where  bright  stars  are  peeping 
Out  from  behind  their  curtains  blue, 

Silently  fairy  forms  are  creeping, 

Softly  bend  o'er  the  hlossoms  sleeping. 
Filling  their  tiny  cups  with  dew. 
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OLBOPATSA  AVD  JTSLtUB  (UEBAB. 


BT    SBT.    H.    B.   OOLLIVB. 


FORTY-EIGHT  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  celebrated  daughter  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, in  conjunction  with  her  elder  brother,  who 
was  also  her  husband,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  Her  father,  the  twelfth  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Auletes,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  So- 
ter  II.  His  immediate  predecessor,  Alexander 
III,  dying  without  issue,  had  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans.  Auletes, 
therefore,  even  had  he  been  a  legitimate  heir- 
presumptive,  could  reign  only  by  appointment 
or  sufferance  of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  Alex- 
andrians, it  is  true,  had  called  him  to  the 
throne,  but  the  Italian  legatee  had  not  declared 
him  king.  Fortunately  for  him,  Caesar  was 
then  in  power,  and  to  that  ambitious  consul  he 
now  addressed  himself.  Caesar  was  in  want  of 
money;  Auletes  of  a  crown;  and  in  considera- 
tion of  6,000  talents— near  $40,000,000— the 
former  engaged  to  establish  the  latter  on  the 
coveted  throne. 

But  hardly  had  he  begun  to  exercise  the  pre- 
rogatives of  royalty,  when  the  Egyptians,  stung 
to  madness  by  exorbitant  taxation,  and  by  other 
acts  alike  intolerable,  drove  him  out  of  Alex- 
andria, and  compelled  him  to  flee  the  kingdom. 
He  took  refuge  in  Rome.  The  insurgents  sent 
embassadors  to  justify  their  proceedings  against 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Caesar  was  then  in  Gaul;  but  Pompey,  more 
noble,  it  may  be,  and  yet  hardly  less  ambitious 
than  his  father-in-law,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  fugitive  king,  and  sent  G^bianus  into  Egypt 
to  quell  the  revolt.  This  General  was  success- 
ful; and  at  length  the  Egyptian  monarch  was 
firmly  established  in  the  succession.  Four  years 
later,  B.  C.  51,  he  died,  leaving  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  had  directed, 
in  his  will,  that  the  elder  of  his  sons  should 
marry  the  elder  of  his  daughters,  and  that 
these  should  be  his  successors  to  the  crown. 
The  son  was  Ptolemy  XIII,  and  the  daughter 
Cleopatra.  Both  these  children  being  minors 
at  the  time  of  their  father's  death,  they  were 
taken  under  the  protectorship  of  Rome,  and 
Pompey  was  appointed  their  guardian. 

At  this  time  the  leading  men  in  the  Alex- 
andrian court  were  Pothinus,  the  eunuch,  and 
Achillas,  the  general  of  the  king's  armies. 
These  two  ministers,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  motive,  entertained  the  design  of  deposing 
Cleopatra,  and  after  some  months  of  secret  in- 
triguing, they  proceeded  to  deprive  her,  in  the 
king's  name,  of  her  share  in  the  sovereignty. 


But  the  fair  princess  was  not  long  in  proving 
that,  in  the  quality  of  her  mind,  no  less  than 
in  that  of  her  beauty,  she  was  fitted  to  be  the 
queen  of  Egypt.  When  she  became  aware  of 
what  had  been  done,  she  hastened  into  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  collecting  a  large  body  of 
troops,  set  sail  for  Egypt,  with  the  view  of  re- 
dressing her  grievances  and  asserting  her  rights 
by  force  of  arms.  Meanwhile,  the  young  king, 
who,  it  seems,  had  entered  fully  into  the  scheme 
of  his  ministers,  had  prepared  himself  to  give 
battle  to  his  royal  sister,  and  when  she  ap- 
proached in  sight  of  the  Egyptian  coast,  he  had 
an  army  at  no  great  distance,  drawn  up  between 
Pelusium  and  Mount  Casius.  Fortunately,  at 
this  juncture,  the  cause  of  the  princess  was  fa- 
vored from  an  unexpected  source.  At  Rome, 
the  rivalry  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  aris- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed,  from  their  deep-seated 
and  far-reaching  avarice  of  power,  had,  at 
length,  culminated  in  open  rupture.  A  long 
and  bloody  war  ensued,  resulting  in  the  com- 
plete and  final  overthrow  of  Pompey  at  Phar- 
salia,  in  Thessaly.  Fleeing  the  scene  of  dis- 
aster, he  took  ship  with  his  wife  and  son  and  a 
few  followers  of  rank,  and  set  sail  for  Egypt 
He  was  the  friend  and  guardian  of  the  young 
Ptolemy,  and  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  to  secure  the  succession  to  that  prince's 
father.  Not  unreasonably,  therefore,  did  he  ex- 
pect that  in  Alexandria  he  should  find,  if  not 
an  impenetrable  asylum,  at  least  a  royal  friend 
and  ally.  When  in  sight  of  Mount  Casius,  on 
the  Egyptian  coast,  he  beheld  the  preparations 
for  civil  war,  as  already  mentioned,  between 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra.  As  he  came  near  the 
shore,  a  small  boat,  in  which  were  the  treach- 
erous Achillas,  and  others,  put  out  as  if  to 
meet  and  welcome  him.  He  was  invited  into 
this  boat,  and  immediately  assassinated,  under 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  son.  Csesar,  in  hot 
pursuit,  and  unapprised  of  the  fate  of  Pompey, 
had  effected  a  landing  at  Alexandria,  and  find- 
ing the  city  in  great  commotion,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  matter  that  had  given  rise  to  it — 
the  quarrel  between  the  royal  brother  and  sis- 
ter. This  was  business  that  he  had  not  antici- 
pated; but,  learning  that  his  great  rival  was 
finally  out  of  the  way,  he  immediately  brought 
all  his  skill  and  authority  to  bear  in  quieting 
the  sedition  and  restoring  the  order  of  the 
government. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  Caosar,  as  indeed 
became  him  in  such  an  emergency,  displayed 
the  utmost  imperiousness.  He  decreed  that  the 
royal  disputants  should  at  once  disband  their 
armies;  that  they  should  appear  before  him  in 
person,  or  by  their  advocates,  each  presenting 
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and  maintaining  his  cause  with  candor  and  fair- 
ness; and  that,  after  snch  a  hearing,  the  whole 
case  should  be  submitted  to  his  final  adjudica- 
tion. An  interference  so  seemingly  presumptu- 
ous aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  him. 
The  Egyptians,  with  great  show  of  reason,  vio- 
lently asserted  both  their  competency  and  their 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  But  when  Caesar  explained  to  them  that, 
in  the  quality  of  consul,  he  was  sole  executor 
of  the  will  of  Auletes,  both  by  the  terms  of  the 
will  itself  and  by  sanction  of  the  Roman  Sen- 
ate, and  that,  as  such,  it  was  no  less  his  right 
than  his  duty  to  exercise,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  prerogatives  of  a  supreme  arbitra- 
tor, they  appeared  satisfied;  and  the  Ptolemian 
party,  headed  by  Theodotus,  the  young  king's 
preceptor,  retained  the  ablest  advocates  in  the 
kingdom  to  plead  their  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cleopatra,  now  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  agie,  conscious  of  the  ir- 
resistible charm  of  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  regal 
gallantry  that  fame  had  imputed  to  the  Roman 
gentleman  of  rank,  chose  to  appear  in  person 
before  Csesar,  and  plead  her  own  cause.  But 
how  could  she,  unobserved,  have  access  to  him? 
Alexandria  was  the  stronghold  of  her  bitterest 
enemies,  and  once  within  their  power,  there 
was  danger  that,  in  spite  of  Caesar,  she  might 
fall  a  victim  to  the  intense  hatred  which  the 
king's  ministers  had  inflamed  against  her.  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  other 
thought,  than  that  for  her  to  stand  before 
Caesar  would  be  to  conquer  him — to  command 
at  once  the  afiections  of  his  heart,  and  the  re- 
sources of  his  Empire;  and  with  such  a  tre- 
mendous weight  of  influence  attached  to  her 
interest,  there  could  be  but  one  issue  to  the 
question  that  now  distracted  the  kingdom,  and 
that  issue  her  speedy  recovery  and  undisputed 
possession  of  a  crown  that  perfidy  and  intrigue 
had  wrested  from  her.  Thus  confidently  did 
this  magnificent  princess  predict  that  the  sov- 
ereignty of  her  beauty  should  achieve  the  su- 
premacy of  her  scepter.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 
Her  woman's  wit  soon  devised  a  stratagem 
that  proved  the  means  of  introducing  her  into 
Capsar'B  presence.  At  nightfall,  taking  with  her 
a  single  trusty  friend,  Apollodorus,  the  Sicilian, 
she  proceeded  in  a  small  boat  to  the  gate  of  the 
citadel.  Here  her  attendant  wrapped  her  up  as 
a  bundle  of  goods,  bound  her  with  thongs,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  through  the 
city  to  the  palace,  and  into  Caesar's  apartment. 
The  Roman  was  well  pleased  with  the  strata- 
gem ;  but  when  the  matchless  features  of  Cleo- 
patra were  revealed  to  him,  he  stood  like  one 


entranced,  and  from  that  moment  the  beautifol 
princess  held  the  conqueror  of  half  the  Eastern 
continent  as  completely  in  her  power  as  if  he 
had  been  a  mere  child  in  her  arms.  He  was 
not  long  in  determining  that  she  should  be  re*- 
stored  to  her  place  on  the  throne.  To  this  end 
he  sent  for  Ptolemy,  intending  that  the  dispu- 
tants should  stand  face  to  face,  and,  if  possible, 
be  reconciled  without  further  procedure.  The 
king  obeyed  the  summons;  but  when  he  learned 
that  Cleopatra  was  in  the  city,  and  even  at  that 
moment  in  Caesar's  apartment  in  the  palace,  he 
rushed  into  the  street,  and,  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, tore  the  diadem  from  his  head,  and  tram- 
pled it  under  his  feet.  The  alarmed  populace 
gathered  around  him ;  and  so  soon  as  he  could 
speak,  he  told  them  that  he  was  betrayed;  that 
Csesar,  while  pretending  to  be  his  friend,  was 
his  adversary  in  disguise;  and  with  strong  cries 
and  tears,  he  besought  them  to  stand  to  his  do- 
flense,  and  save  the  kingdom  from  the  hands  of 
a  foreign  usurper.  In  a  moment  the  whole  city 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  people  came  pouring 
along  the  streets  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The 
young  king,  at  the  head  of  an  infuriated  mob, 
rushed  toward  the  palace.  There  seemed  no 
hope  but  that  Csesar  should  be  torn  to  pieces 
in  an  instant,  for  the  mob,  reenforced  by  thou- 
sands every  moment,  were  inflamed  to  the  ut- 
most pitch  of  madness.  Fortunately,  at  this 
juncture,  a  Roman  soldier,  belonging  to  Caesar's 
body  guard,  secured  the  person  of  Ptolemy,  and 
drawing  him  within,  succeeded  in  closing  the 
palace  against  further  intrusion.  At  this  mo- 
ment Csesar  appeared  at  an  upper  window,  and, 
calling  out  to  the  people  in  a  loud  voice,  as- 
sured them  that  he  intended  them  no  wrong, 
and  that  on  the  day  following  he  would  satisfy 
them  of  his  good  intentions,  both  toward  th«n- 
selves  and  their  king.  This  address  produced 
an  effect  that  was  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Egyptians  evinced  a  willingness 
to  take  Caesar  at  his  word;  they  immediately 
began  to  disperse  to  their  business  and  their 
homes,  and  in  a  few  hours  the- great  city  was 
restored  to  its  usual  tranquillity. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  day  following,  the 
Alexandrians  had  assembled  in  vast  concourse 
before  the  royal  palace,  Cnesar  brought  out 
Ptolemy — whom  he  had  retained  in  his  cus- 
tody— and  Cleopatra,  and  caused  the  will  of  the 
late  king,  their  father,  to  be  read  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  the  assembly;  after  which,  in  virtue 
of  his  authority  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  he 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  brother  and  sister 
should  reign  conjointly,  according  to  the  true 
intent  of  their  father's  will,  and  that  this  de- 
cree should  be  final  and  unalterable.     What 
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more  or  what  less  could  he  have  done?  The 
people,  therefore,  received  his  decision,  not  with 
satisfaction  only,  but  with  acclamations  of  glad- 
ness; for  it  appears  that  through  the  basenees 
of  Pot  bin  us  and  others,  the  will  of  Auletes  had 
never  before  been  made  public. 

But  if  the  king  and  queen  and  public  were 
satisfied,  there  was  one  who  was  not.  Pothi- 
nus,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  de- 
priving Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  sover- 
eignty, apprehending  that  the  accommodation 
judt  effected  might  endanger  his  bead,  set  him- 
self without  delay  to  the  characteristic  work  of 
sowing  anew  the  seeds  of  turbulence  and  sedi- 
tion. He  gave  out  that  Csesar's  decree  was 
only  precautionary;  that  his  real  though  covert 
design  was  to  displace  Ptolemy,  and  transfer 
the  sovereignty  to  Cleopatra  alone.  The  Egyp- 
tians, credulous  to  a  fault,  and  unwilling  that  a 
woman  should  be  their  sole  monarch,  gave  heed 
to  the  counsels  of  this  bad  man,  and  when  Ills 
confederate,  Achillas,  proposed  to  raise  an  army 
and  drive  Caesar  out  of  Alexandria,  they  flocked 
to  his  standard  by  thousands.  The  Egyptian 
camp  was  at  Pelusium.  From  that  point  Achil- 
las, at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  troops,  ad- 
vanced against  the  capital;  but  Caesar,  with  less 
than  half  that  number,  quietly  awaited  the  at- 
tack, and  in  the  end  proved  himself  more  than 
a  match  for  the  greatly -superior  numbers  that 
were  hurled  against  himr  But  the  war  had 
only  begun.  Subsequently  it  became  formida- 
ble and  bloody,  resulting,  at  length,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Pothinus  for  treason;  the  burning  of 
the  first  Alexandrian  library,  containing  400,000 
volumes;  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  by  drowning  in 
the  Nile;  and  the  final  and  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  Cleopatra — with  her  younger  broth- 
er, the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  whom  she  after- 
ward poisoned — as  Queen  of  Egypt. 

The  war  ended,  Caesar  was  free  to  return  to 
Rome;  but  the  fascinations  of  the  Alexandrian 
court  proved  too  strong  for  him.  He  lingered 
four  months  within  the  charmed  circle,  spend- 
ing his  whole  time  in  intimate  companionship 
with  the  beautiful  enchantress,  for  whose  sake 
he  had  imperiled  his  Empire  and  his  life.  For 
Cleopatra,  sensible  of  the  power  she  had  ac- 
quired over  him,  and  jealously  anxious  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  that  power  unrestrained  and 
without  a  rival,  at  once  evoked  and  gratified, 
in  boundless  profusion,  the  passions  he  no 
longer  attempted  to  control.  Without  shame, 
without  a  lingering  spark  of  manly  virtue,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  utmost  wantonness 
of  dissipation.  The  young  queen  was  hardly 
ever  for  a  moment  out  of  his  sight  or  away 
from  his  arms.    Their  days  were  passed  in  ex- 


cursions on  the  Kile,  and  their  nights  in  feast- 
ing and  debauchery  within  the  chambers  of  the 
palace.  Every  artifice  that  wealth,  beauty,  vo- 
luptuousness, could  suggest,  was  ^brought  to 
bear  in  tightening  the  silken  cords  that  held 
the  conqueror  of  half  the  world  in  the  absolute 
power  of  a  single  woman.  Rome  wafi  forgot- 
ten. The  tremendous  concerns  of  an  Empire 
that  had  well-nigh  attained  the  acme  of  su- 
premacy— an  Empire  that  had  been  evolved 
from  the  chaos  of  a  hundred  conquered  na- 
tions— were  suffered  to  lie  in  confusion  aod 
neglect,  the  sport  of  factions  and  the  plaything 
of  anarchy;  while  he,  the  great  conqueror,  to 
whom  millions  of  eyes  were  turned,  had  re- 
signed himself,  oblivious  of  all  things  else,  to 
the  lascivious  revelries  of  a  foreign  court,  the 
witching  blandishments  of  a  gallant  queen,  the 
delicious  caressings  of  a  beautiful  young  girl! 
But  at  length  the  spell  was  broken.  The 
strong  man  started  up  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  dream,  and  remembering  the  past,  and 
trembling  for  the  future,  tore  himself  from  the 
arms  of  his  Venus,  and  set  out  for  Rome— to 
meet  his  death,  eventually,  at  the  hands  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 


AH  nryooAfioH. 


BT   BLIIA.BXTH   B.    E.    PXBET. 


0  Faith,  oat  on  thy  boandless  flight. 
Bear  heavenward  my  soul  to-night, 
With  aU  its  yearnings  for  the  lights- 
God's  blessed  light — 

Unto  that  longed-for  peaceful  calm, 
Where  I  can  chant  my  soul's  sweet  psalm, 
And  find  an  ever-healing  balm — 
God's  blessed  balm. 
Outreoching  all  this  hindering  care. 
Beyond  the  dark  deceiver's  snare, 
Kothing  can  harm  once  safely  there; 

1  would  be  there. 

Go,  holy  ministrant,  and  bear 
My  offering,  but  a  feeble  prayer, 
That  pleadeth  for  a  little  share — 
Desertlesa  share — 

Of  God's  pure  love  that  maketh  free 
The  all-believing,  Christ,  through  thee, 
Thou  who  hast  8u£Eered  death  for  me — 
Suffered  for  me. 

This  calm  beatitude  attained. 
We  '11  smile  upon  the  cross  that  pained ; 
A  more  than  Eden  hath  regained — 
Through  Christ  regained. 

'  Believe  and  live ;"  sweet  Faith,  undo 
The  heavenly  gate,  and  let  me  through, 
Unto  a  love  forever  true — 
My  Savior  trua 
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Thb  Eras  of  Redekptioit.— "-Btti  this  man,  after 
he  had  offered  one  tacrifieefor  tint  ff/rever,  sat  doum  at 
the  riyht  hand  of  Ood;  from  henceforth  expecting  ttU  hit 
enemiet  be  made  hit  footttool"    Meb.  x,  12, 13. 

We  have  two  revelations  from  God — nature  and  the 
Bible.  Between  these  revelations  there  is  a  remarka^ 
ble  agreement.  Discrepancies  are  no  where  found  but 
in  the  eaptioos  strietares  of  infidelity.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  degree  of  discovery ;  the  Bible  goes  fur- 
ther. It  assumes  what  nature  teaches,  and  proceeds  to 
unfold  a  being,  a  sdieme,  and  a  system  of  doctrines 
and  duties,  of  which  nature  whispers  not  a  syllable. 

This  Bible  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  Judaism  and 
Christianity ;  but  they  constitute  but  one  system— one 
in  principle,  authorship,  and  design;  Christianity  is 
bat  the  full  unfoldment  of  Judaism,  the  germ  advanced 
to  the  fruit,  the  twilight  brightened  into  noon,  the 
architectural  plan—"  shadow  "—elaborated  into  a  mag- 
nificent temple. 

This  passage  leads  us  to  look  at  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  Christ's  redemptive  history. 

I.  The  past  e&a  of  Ch&ibt'b  eedemptivs  histobt. 
He  has  "  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins."  This  is  the 
great  fact  in  his  past  life.  The  expression  conveys 
three  thoughts: 

1.  That  Chritt't  death  teat  a  telf-immolation.  He 
"  offered."  He  was  the  priest  as  well  as  the  victim. 
The  fact  that  he  offered  himself  intimates,  (1.)  J?u  telf- 
proprietorthip.  Had  he  not  been  his  own  proprietor 
he  eould  have  had  no  right  to  sacrifice  himself.  In  a 
mere  creature  the  act  would  have  been  the  sin  of  sui- 
cide. But  he  was  his  own.  "  I  have  power  to  lay 
down  my  life,"  etc.  The  fact  that  he  offered  himself 
intimates,  (2.)  J5is  unexampled  philanthropy.  Had  he 
given  a  world  for  our  ransom,  what  would  it  have  been 
to  the  gift  of  himself?  He  loved  us,  and  gave  himself 
for  us.    "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,"  etc. 

Another  thought  which  this  expression  conveys  is: 

2.  That  hit  death  vat  a  telf-imM^ation  for  tin.  One 
"  sacrifice  for  sins.'*  There  are  three  very  erroneous 
views  of  Christ's  death:  one  is,  that  he  died  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  another,  that  he  died  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God ;  and  the  other,  that  he  died  to 
purchase  a  certain  number  of  souls.  In  relation  to 
the  first  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  death  of  a 
teacher  may  prove  his  own  sincerity,  but  not  his  doe* 
trines.  £rror  has  its  martyrs  as  well  as  truth.  In 
relation  to  the  second,  that  it  is  an  inversion  of  the 
Scriptural  doctrine,  that  God's  love  was  the  cause  of 
Christ's  mission;  and  in  relation  to  the  third,  that  it  is 
repugnant  alike  to  every  jnst  idea  of  God,  and  to  every 
right  inter|ffetation  of  Scripture  on  the  subject    la 


opposition  to  all  the  text  tells  us  that  it  was  for  tint. 
He  died  to  put  away  sin ;  to  put  it  away  in  its  guilt- 
form — in  its  idea-form — and  in  its  habit-form. 
Another  thought  which  this  expression  conveys  is : 
3.  That  hit  death  tvat  a  telf-immolalion  for  tin  unre- 
peatable. "  One  sacrifice  for  sin  forever."  The  priests 
under  the  law  offered  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year.  But  this  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for 
all  lands  and  ages. 

II.  The  presekt  era  of  Christ's  redemptive 
HiBTORY.  He  is  sitting  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. 

1.  Thit  potition  indieatet  rett.  He  has  finished  the 
work  that  was  given  him  to  do.  He  has  left  the  stormy 
world,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  foes.  Yonder,  in 
that  sinless,  cloudless,  stormless  world,  he  enjoys  un- 
broken peace;  no  tempest  ripples  the  deep  current  of 
his  heart;  eternal  calmness  has  settled  on  bis  brow. 

2.  Thit  potition  indieatet  honor.  To  be  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  sovereigns  is  expressive  of  the  highest 
dignity.  Christ  is  now  exalted  over  all.  All  power  is 
given  unto  him.  Cherubic  legions  guard  his  throne, 
and  seraphs  fly  at  his  command.  The  head  that  once 
was  crowned  with  thorns,  is  crowned  with  glory  now. 

III.  The  future  era  of  Christ's  redemptive 
HISTORY.  "From  henceforth  expecting,"  etc.  Some 
suppose  that  the  allusion  is,  here,  to  the  conduct  of 
Joshua.    Joshua  x,  24. 

1.  Chritt  hat  enemiet:  fallen  angels  and  sinful  men. 

2.  These  enemies  he  will  sigugate — make  them  his 
footstool.  Some  will  be  subdued  by  the  moral  influ- 
ences of  his  truth  and  love ;  and  some,  by  the  resistless 
might  of  his  retributive  justice.  To  the  former  we 
think  Christ  here  refers.  The  human  world  will,  one 
day,  be  subject  to  him :  all  minds  will,  one  day,  bow 
to  his  influene,  as  the  ripe  fields  of  Autumn  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Christ  expects  it;  it  is,  therefore, 
certain.    The  subject  teaches — 

1.  I%e  rqmgnanee  trith  lohich  humanity  thould  regard 
tin.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  put  it  away— died 
and  lives  again  to  put  it  away.  Christ,  God,  and  his 
universe  are  against  sin. 

2.  The  <rtt«  tett  by  which  vfe  may  determine  the  vforth 
of  our  ChritUanity.  What  is  it?  Not  the  accuracy  of 
our  theological  ideas,  nor  the  outward  propriety  of  our 
conduct,  but  the  absence  of  sin.  Christ  died  to  put  it 
away ;  unless  ours  is  being  put  away  our  "  religion  is 
vain." 

3.  The  certainty  of  Chrittianity't  ultimate  triumph. 
Christ  ''expects"  it.  Disappointment  implies  igno- 
rance and  weakness.  A  being  who  knows  all  the  future, 
and  whose  arm  is  almighty,  can  never  be  disappointed 
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4.  Th«  absurdity  of  waiting  for  any  further  hdpa  to 
convernon,  Christ  has  pat  into  operation  a  certain 
sjstem  of  instramentaUty  to  convert  men,  and  upon 
that  he  expects  his  conquests.  What  reason  have  70a 
to  wait  for  something  more?  All  that  you  want  is 
with  you  now ;  all  that  you  will  ever  have  is  with  you 
now.  If  you  yield  not  to  these  genial  influences,  you 
will  have  to  bow  to  this  power.  Why  oppose  him  ? 
Has  he  wronged  you?  Why  oppose  him?— can  you 
succeed  against  him?  Can  you  quench  the  flaming 
lightnings,  or  roll  back  the  thunderboltf  of  his  jus- 
tice? 

PbAYBB  AQAIIIBT  DAKCIRQ  AUD  CABD-PlATIFQ.— 
"  What  prayer,  or  what  supplication  ioever  i/iaU  be  mads 
of  any  man,  or  of  all  thy  people  Israel,  when  every  one 
ihall  know  his  own  sore,  and  hii  oum  grief,  and  shaU 
spread  forth  his  hands  in  this  house:  then  hear  thou 
from  heaven  thy  dwelling-place."    2  Chron.  vi,  29,  30. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  pious  minister  in  England, 
was,  at  a  former  period  of  his  life,  excessively  attached 
to  dancing  and  card-playing;  and  breaking  off  these, 
he  sufiered  a  great  conflict  He  made  many  vows,  and 
offered  many  prayers  against  them,  but  was  still  over- 
come by  the  powdr  of  temptation ;  yet  an  old  Puritanic 
saying  which  he  met  with  in  a  magasine  forcibly  im- 
pressed bis  mind,  "That  praying  will  make  a  man 
leave  off  sinning;  or  sinning  will  make  him  leave  off 
praying."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  N.,  "  I  will  pray 
against  my  sins  as  long  as  I  have  breath  to  do  it."  The 
Lord  heard  him,  and  delivered  him  from  the  tempta- 
tion of  which  he  complained. 

Destroyed  iir  his  WiCKEDirBss.— "/  know  that 
Ood  haih  determined  to  destroy  thee,  because  thou  hast 
done  this,  and  hast  not  hearkened  unto  my  counsel."  2 
Chron.  xxv,  16. 

A  man  at  New  Orleans  set  out  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to  cross  a  river  on  some  worldly  business.  As  he 
could  find  no  boat  but  one  which  was  fastened  to  a 
tree  by  a  rock,  he  attempted  to  get  that.  Some  per- 
sons who  were  present  requested  him  to  desist  from  his 
purpose.  But  he  replied  that  he  would  either  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river  or  to  hell.  He,  therefore, 
broke  the  lock  and  entered  the  boat.  But  he  had  not 
gone  far  when  it  upset.  The  spectators  were  so  im- 
pressed that  it  was  a  judgment  from  God,  that  they 
stood  amazed  till  it  was  too  late  to  afford  him  any  help, 
and  he  was  launched  into  a  boundless  eternity  in  the 
midst  of  his  impiety. 

Mockery  of  the  Mobaviah  Missiohabibs  by  thb 
Gbebnlahdebs.— "I%«y  laughed  us  to  seom,  and  de- 
spised us."    Jfehemiah  ii,  19. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland  enduMd 
much  mockery  and  opposition  from  the  rude  inhabit- 
ants when  communicating  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  When  the  missionaries  told  them  they 
meant  to  instruct  them  about  the  will  of  God,  they 
were  met  by  the  taunt,  "  Fine  fellow,  indeed,  to  be  our 
teachers!  We  know  rery  well  yon  yourselves  are 
ignorant  and  must  be  taught  by  others!"  If  they  tar* 
ried  more  than  one  night  with  them,  they  uaed  all 
their  endeavors  to  entice  them  to  participate  in  their 
wanton  and  dissolute  sports;  and  when  they  failed  in 
this  they  mocked  and  mimicked  their  reading,  singing, 


and  praying,  practicing  every  kind  of  droll. antic;  or 
they  accompanied  their  devotions  by  drumming  or 
howling  hideously.  Nor  did  the  poverty  of  the  breth- 
ren escape  their  keenest  ridicule  or  most  cutting  sar- 
casms. They  even  pelted  them  with  stones,  climbed 
upon  their  shoulders,  destroyed  their  goods,  and  ma- 
liciously tried  to  spoil  their  boat  or  drive  it  out  to  sea. 

What  wb  cak  Gbasp  ab  Substahcb.— "  There 
failed  not  aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel:  all  came  to  pass." 
Joshua  xxi,  45. 

Mr.  Cecil,  during  a  severe  illness,  said  to  a  person 
who  spoke  of  it,  "  I^  is  all  Christ  I  keep  death  in 
view.  If  God  does  not  please  to  raise  me  up  be  in- 
tends me  better.  'I  know  whom  I  have  believed.' 
How  little  do  we  think  of  improving  the  time  while 
we  have  opportunity  I  I  find  every  thing  but  religyoa 
only  vanity.  To  recollect  a  promise  of  the  Bible :  this 
is  substance!  Nothing  will  do  but  the  Bible.  If  I 
read  authors  and  hear  different  opinions,  I  oaji  not  say 
this  is  truth  1  I  can  not  grasp  it  as  substance ;  but  the 
Bible  gives  me  something  to  hold.  I  have  learned 
more  within  these  curtains  than  from  all  the  books  I 
ever  read." 

BuBiAL  Sebviobs  OF  THB  Gbeeks.— "  ITe  mud 
needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which 
ean  not  be  gathered  up  again."    2  Samuel  xiv,  14. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  when  describing  the  funeral 
serrioes  of  the  Greeks,  says,  "  The  corpse  was  now  car- 
ried out  into  the  church-yard.  A  slab  Uft«d  up  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  church-yard  is  hollow  under 
ground.  The  body  was  put  into  a  meaner  wooden 
coffin  and  lowered  into  the  grave.  I  did  not  observe 
that  they  sprinkled  earth  upon  it  as  we  do;  but  in- 
stead of  this  a  priest  concluded  the  ceremony  by  pour- 
ing a  glass  of  water  on  the  bead  of  the  corpse.  I  did 
not  learn  what  this  meant;  but  it  brought  to  my  mind 
that  touching  passage  in  2  Samuel  xiy,  14:  'For  we 
must  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground, 
which  can  not  be  gathered  up  again.'  " 

GOTTHOLD  AHD  THB  ThIBTLBS  AMOVO  THB  WhBAT. 

As  he  was  one  day  passing  a  field,  Gotthold  observed 
that  there  were  many  thistles  mixed  with  the  wheat, 
and  rivaling  it  in  growth,  on  which  he  observed:  We 
often  see  the  match  of  this  in  the  world.  It  happens, 
for  instance,  with  superior  minds;  for  along  with  ^ 
fine  wheat  of  useful  oouasels  and  lofty  thoughts  they 
likewise  breed  and  foster  many  a  thistle  of  folly  and 
dangerous  error.  The  same  thing  happens  also  with 
our  own  heart,  whioh,  when  bedewed  with  the  grace 
and  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  sometimes  promises  to  abound  with 
the  fruits  of  righteousness.  But,  alas !  how  many  tiiis- 
ties  and  weeds  does  not  the  enemy  scatter  among  these, 
and  how  many  grow  of  themselves,  as  in  ail  barrea 
land!  In  fine,  the  same  is  also  the  case  with  our  pros- 
perity and  temporal  welfare.  When  our  wheat  is 
ripest,  and  we  imagine  that  nothing  remains  but  to 
apply  the  sickle  and  gather  it  in  in  full  sheaves,  wt 
find  that  the  Most  High  has  caused  thistles  to  grow 
among  it;  I  msan,  he  has  cbeckened  our  prosperou 
state  with  mudi  adversity  in  order  that  we  n»ay  recog- 
nise the  nothingness  of  the  world,  and  long  aU  the 
sooner  and  all  the  more  ardently  for  heaven. 
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East  aitd  West  at  thb  North  Polb.— In  the 
Notes  and  Queries  of  the  May  number,  1864,  of  the 
Repository  I  find  the  following  in  reference  to  east 
and  west  at  the  north  pole ;  namely,  "  Whateyer  be  the 
facing,  if  standing  on  the  pole  the  First  Reader  defini- 
tion is  still  applicable — namely,  the  right  hand  will  be 
east  and  the  left  hand  west,"  and  that  to  a  person 
standing  on  the  south  pole  the  right  hand  will  be  west 
and  the  left  hand  east.  In  this  conclusion  J.  B.  R.  is 
in  error;  for  if  there  be  an  east  or  west  at  the  poles, 
the  truth  would  be  just  the  reverse  of  his  statement 
That  is,  to  a  person  standing  on  the  north  pole  the  left 
hand  would  be  toward  the  east  and  the  right  hand 
toward  the  west;  on  the  south  pole  the  right  hand 
would  be  toward  the  east  and  the  left  hand  toward  the 
west  This  can  be  piActically  demonstrated  by  placing 
a  representation  of  the  human  form  on  either  of  the 
poles  as  represented  on  the  ordinary  terrestrial  globe. 
This  demonstration  or  experiment  will,  however,  prove 
what  is  the  truth;  that  is,  at  or  from  the  north  pole 
there  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  cardinal  pointa  of  the 
cenipast  and  the  ntrfaee  ef  the  earth,  but  one  course, 
and  that  is  south ;  and  at  or  from  the  south  pole  but 
one  course,  and  that  is  north. 

Example. — Place  yourself  at  any  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  between  the  poles,  and  from 
thence  travel  in  a  straight  line  toward  either  pole — ^your 
course,  if  toward  the  north  pole,  will  be  north,  and  if 
toward  the  south  pole,  south.  Therefore,  as  you  can 
go  to  the  north  pole  only  by  traveling  north,  you  can 
come  from  thence  only  by  traveling  south.  Of  course 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  south  pole — ^you  travel 
south  in  going  to  it,  and  north  in  coming  from  it. 

H.  C.  R. 

Arothkb  AirswEB. — J.  B.  R.'s  answer  to  Mary's 
query  as  to  east  at  the  north  pole  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  remarkable  case  of  not  seeing  the  point  Here  is  my 
answer :  If  east  and  west,  north  and  south  are  absolute 
directions,  then  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  any  other  line 
parallel  to  that  axis,  is  a  north  and  south  line;  and 
any  line  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  and  tan- 
gent to  the  earth  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  is  for 
that  spectator  an  east  and  west  line.  Now,  for  a  spec 
tator  at  either  pole  any  one  of  the  infinity  of  tangents 
to  the  earth  at  his  feet  would  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  equator ;  hence,  any  and  every  one  of  the  innu- 
merable tangents  to  the  earth  at  either  pole  would  be 
an  east  and  west  line;  that  is,  every  direction  would 
be  east  and  west;  which  is  equal  to  saying  to  Mary 
that  at  the  poles  there  is  no  east  and  west  But  if  we 
take  the  popular  notion  and  say  east  is  toward  sun- 
rise, then  also  it  is  true  that  at  the  poles  every  direc- 
tion— that  is.  no  direction — is  east  and  west;  for  in 
every  possible  point  in  the  horison  of  one  at  the  pole 
does  the  sun  rise.  And  if  we  further  say  south  is 
toward  the  equator  on  the  earth's  surface  for  one  north 
of  it,  then  we  might  say  to  Mary  that  at  the  north  pole 
every  possible  direction  is  east,  and  west,  and  south  at 


the  same  time,  since  every  possible  direction  is  both 
toward  the  equator  and  toward  sunrise  and  sunset 
Let  J.  B.  R.  turn  to  his  Second  Reader.  J.  P.  L. 

Ab  Epicbbe  Personal  Pronoun  Needed.— To  se- 
cure precision  without  violating  a  plain  rule  in  gram- 
mar, or  employing  a  tedious  circumlocution,  we  need 
an  additional  word  in  our  language — a  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  and  com- 
mon gender,  corresponding  with  such  nouns  as  per$on, 
parent,  child;  and  also  to  a  masculine  or  feminine 
noun,  where  both  are  coupled  by  the  disjunctive  or; 
e.  g.,  we  hear  such  expressions  as  these:  "  If  a  person 
would  be  happy,  they  must  be  good ;"  or  "  tuch  per$on 
must  be  good."  In  such  a  case  neither  "he,"  "she," 
nor  "  they  "  is  proper,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  "  such 
person  "  is  too  tedious. 

Again :  "  If  a  man  or  woman  would  be  saved,  .  .  . 
must  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  As  only  one  is 
referred  to  in  this  sentence,  it  would  not  do  to  fill  the 
blank  they,  and  as  the  one  is  not  specified — it  may  be 
either — neither  a  masculine  nor  feminine  pronoun  would 
be  correct,  unless  both  were  employed ;  as,  "  If  a  man 
or  woman  would  be  saved,  he  or  the,"  etc. 

Might  we  not,  in  this  age  of  improvement,  by  some 
means  supply  this  much-needed  word?  How  would 
the  following  answer?  Nom.  ve,  poss.  vis,  obj.  vim. 
Then  the  above  blank  might  be  filled  thus :  "  If  a  man 
or  woman  would  be  saved,  ve  must  repent,"  etc.  A 
little  practice  would  make  the  use  of  the  word  facile, 
and  thus  precision,  perspicuity,  and  brevity  would  be 
secured.  Philoloous. 

Historical  Query. — In  Harris's  "  Pre-Adamite 
Earth,"  where  the  author  is  describing  the  geological 
strata,  the  following  eloquent  passage  occurs:  "Quit- 
ting the  living  surface  of  the  green  earth  and  entering 
on  our  downward  path,  our  first  step  may  take  us  below 
the  dust  of  Adam,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  recorded 
time.  From  the  moment  we  leave  the  mere  surface- 
soil,  and  touch  even  the  nearest  of  the  tertiary  beds, 
all  traces  of  human  remains  disappear;  so  that  let  our 
grave  be  as  shallow  as  it  may  in  even  the  latest  strati- 
fied bed,  we  have  to  make  it  in  the  dust  of  a  departed 
world.  Formation  now  succeeds  formation,  composed 
chiefly  of  sand,  and  clay,  and  lime,  and  presenting  a 
thickness  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  each.  As  we 
descend  through  these,  oiu  of  the  most  subUme  fictiont 
of  mythology  becomet  tober  truth;  for  at  our  every  ttep 
an  age  fliee  pa$t."  I  desire  to  know  what  fiction  of 
mythology  is  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  ?  I  do 
not  now  recollect  any  thing  in  classical  mythology  cor- 
responding to  it;  but  there  is  something  like  it  in  fairy 
tale,  and,  I  think,  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment Will  some  one  of  the  classical  readers  of  the 
Repository  help  me  to  the  elucidation  of  this  simile, 
and  give  me  the  source  of  the  fable,  or  the  tradition 
upon  which  it  is  founded  ?  Perhaps  the  Northern  my- 
thology of  Europe  may  furnish  the  answer  to  my  query. 

W. 
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The  Old  Homb  ih  the  CJouhtrt.— A  correspond- 
ent in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Repository  asks 
for  the  poem  of  which  this  is  the  title,  and  its  author- 
ship. I  find  a  copy  of  the  poem  for  which  inquiry  is 
made  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Living 
Age/'  and  as  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  your 
Notes  and  Queries,  I  copy  it  below.  It  appears  with- 
out name,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  note  by  the  editor, 
who  says,  "  We  do  not  know  the  author  of  these  lines. 
To  any  name  they  would  do  honor."  The  question  is 
again  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Repository  for 
answer:  Who  U  the  author?  8.  W.  W. 

*' Gloom  it  upon  thy  lonely  hearth, 

0  silent  house,  oucc  iUled  with  mirth  I 
Sorrow  upon  the  breesy  louud 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  whisperiog  round. 

The  shadow  of  departed  hoars 
Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers : 
Even  In  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Fair  art  thou,  fair  to  strangers*  gase, 
My  own  sweet  home  of  other  days  t 
Mj  children's  Mrthplace  t  yet  for  me 
It  is  too  much  to  look  on  tlieel 

Too  much  I  for  all  abont  thee  spread 

1  feel  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 
That  neTer  more  my  steps  shall  meet. 

The  looks,  the  smiles  all  vanished  now, 
Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow ; 
The  echoes  of  kind  household  words 
Are  with  bm  *mid  thy  singing  birds ; 

Till  my  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 
In  yMmings  for  what  might  not  stay; 
For  loTe  which  ne*er  deceived  my  tmst— 
For  all  which  went  with  *  dust  to  dust  I* 

What  more  is  left  mo  bot  to  raise 
From  the  lone  spot  my  spirit's  gaxe  ? 
To  lift  through  tears  my  straining  eye 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  on  high  7 

0,  many  are  the  mansions  there. 

But  not  in  one  hath  grief  a  share ! 

No  haunting  shades  from  things  gone  by 

May  there  o'ersweep  the  unchanging  sky  I 

And  there  they  are  whose  long-loved  mien 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen ; 
"VHiose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate, 
Are  left  onto  us  desolate : 

We  miss  them  when  the  board  is  spread, 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is  said ; 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
Ip  still  and  mournful  fondness  rise. 

But  they  are  where  these  longings  Tain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain ; 
The  sadness  of  this  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father*s  house  above. 

Te  are  at  rest  and  I  in  tears, 
Te  dweUers  In  Immortal  spheres  t 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand. 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 

But  by  your  lift  of  lovely  fiUtk, 
And  by  your  Joyftd  hope  in  death. 
Guide  me,  till  on  some  brighter  shore 
The  severed  wreath  is  bound  once  more. 
Holy  ye  were,  and  good  and  true ! 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  yon ; 
Guide  me  like  you  to  live  and  die. 
And  reach  my  Father's  house  on  hi^.** 


Hexameter  Htmv.— I  never  saw  a  hymn  written 
in  hexaraetoi  measure  before  the  one  I  send  yoo.  As 
it  is  quite  a  cariosity  in  its  way,  and  as  your  Notes 
and  Queries  are  read  by  a  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  hymnology.  I  venture  to  beg  a  corner  for  it 
I  happened  to  meet  with  it  in  the  note-book  of  an  old 
friend,  who  would  be  glad  to  know  the  author's  name. 

;*A  RTMN  TO  JESUS.  . 

*«Thee  we  adore  and  praise,  almighty  Son  of  tM  Higfaestl 

Fountain  of  goodness  and  light,  the  maniftst  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther! 

Bringing  his  marvelous  mercy  forth  to  the  wandering  out- 
cast, 

Showing  his  tender  heart,  o'erflowing  with  holy  compassion ! 
Thine  was  the  heaven  of  heavens,  all  pure  and  hallowed 
before  thee— 

Yet  thou  didst  rest  thy  head  in  the  lowly  Bethlehem  maager. 

Thine  was  the  diadem  bright,  of  deathless  power  and  do- 
minion: 

Thine  the  kingly  mantle,  0  Lord,  of  a  universe  bonndlees ; 

Yet  thou  didst  wear  the  scomftil  crown  of  thorn  and  deris- 
ion— 

Wear  the  purple  robe  beftnre  the  mooken  of  Herod  I 

Thine  was  the  theme  of  might,  the  right-hand  throne  of  the 
Father— 

Yet  upon  Calvary's  hill  the  cross  mas  thy  «iding  triumphant  I 
Mighty  and  merciful  SaTior,  the  world  is  bowing  before 
thee; 

Look  ftvm  thy  shrine  of  light,  the  shrine  of  thy  holy  pavfl. 
ion. 

Where  thy  ransomed  Obuzeh  Is  cseeslsesly  heading  to  wor- 
ship; 

Look  on  thy  children  of  earth,  thy  helpless  children  who 
wander 

Through  the  darkness  of  night,  amid  the  foot-roads  of  erfl ! 

Guide  them,  0  mighty  Love,  to  pastures  green  and  rcflrvehingl 

Give  them,  ah,  give  them  to  drink,  of  the  streams  of  the  river 
of  meroy. 

Till  in  thy  heavenly  house  they  foast  on  thy  goodness  foreverl 
Thee  we  adore  and  praise,  almighty  Son  of  the  Hi|^»est  I 

Fountain  of  goodness  and  light,  the  manifest  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther! 

Thee,  the  bringer  of  mercy  forth  to  the  wandering  outcast. 

Thee  do  we  laud  with  the  Holy  Jebovah  and  Spirit  EtemaL** 

Navfaut. 

HiLTOK  A2ID  Napoleoh. — Kapoleon  Bonaparte  de- 
clared to  Sir  Colin — Niel — Campbell,  who  had  charge 
of  his  person  at  the  Isle  of  Elba,  that  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  our  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  that  he 
had  read  it  to  some  purpose,  for  that  the  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  he  borrowed  from  the  sixth  book 
of  that  work,  where  Satan  brings  his  artillery  to  bear 
upon  Michael  and  his  angelic  host  with  such  direful 

effect : 

"Training  his  devilish  engin'ry  Impal'd 

On  every  side  with  shadowing  squadrons  deep. 

To  hide  the  fraud.*' 
Tuis  new  mode  of  warfare  appeared  to  Bonaparte  so 
likely  to  suoeeed,  if  applied  to  actnal  nse,  that  he  de- 
termined upon  its  adoption,  and  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation. A  reference  to  the  details  of  that  battle 
will  be  found  to  assimilate  to  completely  with  Milton's 
imaginary  fight  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  assertion. 
I  had  this  fact  from  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  had  jnst 
heard  it  related  by  Colonel  Campbell  himself.  Colonel 
Stanhope  was  then  at  Stowe,  the  Marquis  of  Bocking- 
ham's,  where  I  was  dining  and  heard  it  repeated.  It 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  in  print,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  the  circumstances  repeated  by  any  one  but 
myself. — Eng.  NoU$  and  QiMnes. 
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WORKING  lOB  THE  PAUL 

BT    MBS.    HABBIBT    B.    TBAKOIS. 

'*  What  is  it,  children  7"  questioned  Miss  Upton,  our 
school-teacher,  as  she  paused  where  we  were  gathered 
in  a  group  on  the  soft  grass,  and  rested  her  hand 
on  Lilly  Jewett's  soft  curls. 

"  O.  nothing,"  was  the  reply ;  "  only  we  was  think* 
ing" 

"Were  thinking,"  corrected  our  instructress,  with 
a  pleasant  smile. 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  hut  I  can  never  rememher.  We  were 
thinking  that  we  could  n't  do  any  thing  for  the  fair,  and 
we  want  to.  0,  so  much !  Lilly  has  heen  telling  what  her 
eonains  in  the  city  are  doing.  They  are  making  mats, 
and  cushions,  and  one  of  them  is  embroidering  a 
splendid  table-spread.  If  we  were  only  rich,  Miss 
Upton ;  but  now  we  can  hardly  think  of  a  thing 
we  can  do ;"  and  the  blue  eyes  upturned  to  her  teach- 
er's wese  full  of  tears  as  she  dosed  speaking. 

*'  But  every  one  of  you  can  contribute  something," 
was  the  cheerful  reply,  as  Miss  Upton  spread  her  thin 
shawl  on  the  soft  grass,  and  sunk  down  beside  us. 

"Please  tell  us  what?"  and  a  dozen  eager  faces 
asked  the  question  that  the  boldest  of  us  had  uttered 
verbally. 

**  You  have  time  to  labor,  and  are  cM  willing  to  V* 

"  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  unanimous  response  from  every 

"  Well,  finish  up  all  your  work  at  home  next  Saturday 
by  two  o'clock,  and  meet  me  at  the  school-house ;  and 
do  not  forget  to  bring  a  basket  i^iece.  We  will  go  into 
the  woods  and  gather  mosses  and  grasses,  and  I  guess 
even  the  smallest  of  you  can  manufacture  something 
pretty,  that  will  sell  for  a  few  pennies.  You  may  in- 
vite your  brothers  to  accompany  you,  and  be  sure  have 
one  of  them  bring  an  ax  and  a  pail.  Sarah,  do  yon 
think  your  father  could  spare  Eddy  and  Willard  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am;  for  he  says  it  is  in  such  a  noble 
cause  that  he  would  work  a  month  if  it  would  do  any 
good ;  and  you  know  Eddy  and  Willard  are  not  old 
enough  to  be  soldiers  yet,  and  they  would  be  so  glad 
to  do  something  for  those  that  are.  We  do  not  eat  a 
bit  of  butter  at  home  so  as  to  save  it  for  the  fair ;  but 
I  don't  know  as  mother  would  like  me  to  tell;" 
and  the  little  lips  closed  firmly  as  if  they  would  let 
out  no  more  secrets,  while  the  roses  widened  on  her 
cheeks  to  her  very  temples. 

The  loud  "ding-dong"  of  the  factory  bell,  far  down 
the  river,  here  broke  upon  the  hushed  air,  and  Miss 
Upton,  with  a  "Come,  children,"  sprang  from  the 
ground,  and  threw  her  shawl  lightly  over  her  arm, 
and  we  gathered  around  her  as  she  passed  to  the  school- 
room, wondering  much  what  we  could  make  of  mosses 
and  grass  to  bring  money  for  the  soldiers.  Number- 
less were  the  long,  wistful  glances  sent  to  the  western 
sky  on  Friday  eve,  and  more  than  one  pair  of  little 
feet  stepped  from  the  bed-clothes  to  the  cool  floor 
in  the  night  to  see  through  the  bed-room  window  if  the 


sky  was  really  clear,  so  eager  was  the  desire  that  our 
day  in  the  woods  should  be  fair  and  sunny,  and  many  a 
"  I  'm  so  glad !"  mixed  in  with  glad  clapping  of  little  hands, 
was  listened  to  by  older  sisters  and  parents,  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  rose  upon  a  sky  unflecked  by  a  single  cloud. 

It  seemed  Saturday  as  if  noon  would  never  come, 
and  then  the  hour  till  one  dragged  still  more  wearily; 
but,  at  last,  it  was  time,  and,  with  sunbonnets  on, 
and  baskets  in  our  hands,  we  wended  our  way  to  the 
school-house.  There  was  a  little  waiting  for  Miss 
Upton,  then  a  brief  consultation  over  the  different 
routes,  and  at  the  close  a  willing  acquiescence  in  Lilly 
Jewett's  proposal,  that  they  go  to  her  father's  woods; 
for,  as  she  pleaded,  they  were  the  nearest,  and  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  mosses,  and  such  pretty 
wild  grasses  grew  in  every  open  spot:  she  had  been 
down  that  very  forenoon  to  see. 

We  made  quite  a  procession — fifteen  girls  with  half 
as  many  boys,  and  our  teacher  at  the  head,  as  we  passed 
along  the  road  into  the  path  that  led  to  the  woodlands. 
The  walk  turned  into  a  grassy  lane,  shaded  on  the 
sunny  side  by  an  orchard,  and  on  the  opposite,  maples, 
and  beeches,  and  a  graceful  elm  drooped  over  the 
fence  now  and  then,  completely  shutting  out  the  bright, 
blue  sky  from  overhead.  Meadow-larks,  and  robins, 
and  bluebirds  quavered  and  trilled  out  music,  chiming 
in  with  the  sound  of  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  and  the 
outbursts  of  laughter,  that  rung  out  from  the  merriest 
of  our  party,  to  be  redchoed  back  by  the  gray  rocks 
that  seemed  to  hedge  up  the  way  before  us  with  an 
immovable  gate. 

"Come,  let  us  rest  here,"  said  Miss  Upton,  as  she 
sunk  upon  a  mossy  stone  and  drew  up  her  skirts 
to  make  room  for  others  beside  her.  "I  would 
like  you,  Liszie  and  Sarah,  to  .choose  three  or 
four  others,  and  hunt  for  lichens.  Gather  every  va- 
riety, and  a  number  of  a  kind,  so  that  we  can  cull  the 
prettiest ;  and  any  four  of  you  girls  can  select  dry  moss 
from  the  limbs  of  trees,  or  trunks,  or  any  where  you 
can  find  it.  Some  of  you  pick  your  baskets  full  of 
the  bright  green  moss.  Eddy,  you  can  cut  forty 
sticks  about  the  size  of  your  wrist,  and  two  feet  long, 
and,  Wilbur,  I  wish  you  would  gather  your  pail  full 
of  pebbles  from  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook.  Choose 
the  small  ones;  and  the  rest  of  you  can  hunt  for 
mosses,  lichens,  or  any  curious  things.  Here  are  two 
pretty  varieties;"  and  she  reached  over  and  selected 
some  moss  from  a  shrub  near,  and  held  it  up  before  us 
for  a  specimen. 

Mr.  Jewett's  woods  were  as  noisy  as  a  gipsy  camp 
that  afternoon.  One  party  went  down  to  the  low, 
marshy  land  below  the  hill,  while  another  jumped 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  threaded  the  crevices  and 
ravines,  and  a  third  looked  down  from  the  rocks,  that 
lifted  their  heads  to  the  top  of  the  trees  that  grow  at 
their  base.  Every  few  moments  some  one  of  us  would 
come  eager  with  delight  to  Miss  Upton  to  show  her 
some  curiosity,  either  a  rare  moss,  or  trailing  vino 
covered  with    red    berries,    and   so  many   beautiful 
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objects  were  found  in  which  we  never  thought  of  look- 
ing before  for  beauty,  that  the  sun  began  to  sink  below 
the  horizon  before  we  thought  of  grouping  together, 
and  starting  for  the  school-house  to  leave  our  gleanings. 
Adjoining  the  school-room  was  a  large  closet,  that  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  with  shelves  on  one 
side,  and  a  window  opposite;  and  it  was  vacant  in 
Summer,  for  we  preferred  to  hang  our  bonnets  in  the 
entry,  and  so  we  appropriated  it  for  our  specimens  and 
work.  Here  we  labored  hour  after  hour,  when  our 
lessons  were  all  committed;  for  our  faithful  teacher 
would  not  let  us  neglect  them  in  the  least,  and  under 
her  direction  and  excellent  taste  many  an  article  took 
form  and  beauty,  and  became  a  handsome  offering  to 
the  Fair.  It  was  strange  how  the  motive  for  exertion 
brought  forth  powers  of  invention  and  ingenuity  that 
even  the  possessors  had  never  dreamed  of.  One  girl 
brought  a  White  paper  box,  two  inches  deep,  and  seven 
by  nine  square,  and  with  a  bottle  of  glue  she  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  box  a  wreath  of  unfading  moss. 
Then  she  selected  lichens,  some  of  them  almost  perfect 
roses  in  form,  and  fastened  inside  of  them  artificial 
stamens,  and  pinned  the  flowers  amid  the  moss.  At 
last  she  glued  a  glass  to  the  edge  of  the  box,  over  the 
wreath,  and  then  covered  the  outside  of  the  box  with 
moss.  It  was  suspended  to  the  wall  by  a  broom-cord, 
with  two  pine  cones  for  tassels,  and  a  prettier  ornament 
could  rarely  be  found.  Others  made  pasteboard  vases, 
and  hid  the  outside  of  them  under  lichens,  and  filled 
the  same  with  bouquets  of  dried  grass,  and  straw  flow- 
ers, and  evergreen,  while  a  few  gathered  the  dried 
husks  of  corn,  and  cut  and  folded  them  into  fanciful 
shape,  and  covered  the  sides  of  baskets  with  the  orna- 
ments, placing  a  fringe  of  like  material,  interspersed 
with  lilies,  around  the  top,  and  filled  it  with  a  birds- 
nest,  half  hid  under  twigs,  and  the  trailing  vine  cov- 
ered with  red  berries,  while  a  little  stuffed  bird,  that 
one  of  the  scholars  was  the  happy  possessor  of,  peeped 
out  of  the  basket,  looking  so  naturaJ  that  the  spectator 
almost  listened  to  hear  it  trill  out  a  merry  song. 

The  masterpiece  of  all  took  more  than  the  spare 
hours  of  a  week,  with  much  planning  and  contriving. 
It  was  a  log  house,  built  of  the  sticks  that  Eddy  cut, 
with  door,  and  windows,  and  chimney,  and  surrounded 
with  all  that  should  appertain  to  a  cottage.  A  neat 
imitation  of  a  board  fence  inclosed  it,  and  a  pebbled 
walk  led  from  the  gate  to  the  door.  An  evergreen  tree 
shaded  the  house  at  one  end,  and  vines  on  lattices  shut 
out  the  sunlight  from  the  front  windows.  A  broken 
piece  of  a  mirror,  its  edges  hid  under  moss,  glanced  up 
from  a  shady  nook,  and  made  one  almost  involuntarily 
reach  for  a  cup  to  dip  into  the  limpid  pool.  Mosses 
and  dwarf  ferns,  with  violets,  and  the  sweet  flower  of 
innocence,  filled  up  the  interstices,  and  made  it  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  gaze  upon. 

Almost  every  scholar  of  us  had  a  brother,  or  father, 
or  uncle  in  the  army,  and  even  the  youngest  of  us  was 
made  happy  by  manufacturing,  under  our  kind  teach- 
er's guidance,  some  simple  thing,  that  would  bring,  as 
we  hoped,  comfort  to  our  loved  ones ;  and,  after  the  last 
article  was  finished,  we  carefully  packed  our  offerings  in 
Mr.  Jewett's  buggy-wagon,  and  he  took  them  to  the  city. 
But  few  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Fair ; 
but  those  favored  ones  brought  home  such  glowing  ac- 
counts of  the  Affghan  carriage  blankets,  and  crochet 


mats,  and  cushions  covered  with  beads,  and  fans,  and 
expensive  toys,  that  our  hopes  faded  clear  away,  and  a 
few  of  the  oldest  of  us  girls,  in  a  confidential  chat  one 
day  as  we  strolled  down  the  river  from  the  school-house, 
unanimously  declared  that  we  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  our  gifts  would  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  at  last 
given  to  any  poor  body  that  would  accept  them. 

It  was  Friday,  the  closing  day  of  the  Fair,  and  the 
sun  poured  down  on  the  low  school-house  till  more 
than  half  of  the  scholars  were  suffering  with  the  head- 
ache, and  feeling  that  half-past  four  would  never  come, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  startled  us  from  our  sleepy 
reverie  over  our  books,  and  Miss  Upton  opened  the 
door  to  receive  Mr.  Cantelo,  a  rich  citisen  of  onr  Til- 
lage, who  had  been  absent  to  the  city  all  th«  week. 
He  apologized  for  his  intrusion  by  explaining  that  he 
found  a  little  item  in  the  morning  paper,  which  he 
brought  home  with  him,  that  we  were  all  interested 
in,  and  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  aloud; 
but  first  he  would  say  the  paragraph  was  copied  from 
an   editor's  paper  in   an   adjoining  State:    "Passing 
through   Floral   Hall  I  came  upon  the  moet  perfect 
little  nook,  draped  with  evergreens,  birds,  haH  hid, 
singing  in  the  branches  above;  and  taming  round  to 
gaze  upon  it  in  another  direction,  I  found  it  waa  filled 
with    the    prettiest    rural    offerings — baskets^   vas^, 
and  wreaths,  and  a  little   cottage   surrooaded  with 
mosses,  and  vines,  and  violets,  fresh  as  if  just  picked 
from  some  shady  glen.    Turning  the  bit  of  card-board 
attached,  I  discovered  they  were  all  the  offerings  of 
the  scholars  of  Willow  Dale  school,  and   thai  they 
were  for  sale.    My   pocket-book   soon  grew   axteen 
dollars  lighter,  and  a  dray  carted  off  my  new  treasures 
to  the  depot,  while  I  walked  beside  them,  rich  as  a 
king,  thinking  how  somebody's  '  dear  little  lame  boy ' 
would  pat  his  hands,  and  his  laugh  gush  out  musical 
as  the  rippling  of  a  brook,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
the  bit  of  the  blessed  woods.    Dear  scholars  of  Willow 
Dale  school  i    I  feel  as  if  money  covld  not  pay  you, 
and  I  want  to  come  out  and  see  your  ruddy  cheeks, 
and  clear  eyes,  that  the  bright  sun  do  n't  have  to  steal 
down   between  brick  walls  to  gaze  upon,  and  have 
a  merry  romp  upon  the  green  meadows  with  yov,  and 
thank  you  again  and  again  for  making  the  poor  lasM 
boy  and'  his  father  happy.    But  the  four  close  walls  of 
my  office  shut  me  and  my  pen  in  a  prisoner;   so  I 
scribble  on  a  bit  of  paper,  hoping  that  the  little  waif 
will  wander  around  the  world,  till  some  eye   from 
Willow  Dale  lights  upon  it,  and  you  all  know  how 
thankful  one  heart  is  for  your  labor  of  love.'* 

Miss  Upton  shook  hands  at  the  clos4  with  Mr.  Can- 
telo, as  if  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do,  and  Lilly 
and  Barah  threw  their  arms  around  her,  and  I  actually 
could  not  see  for  tears  of  joy,  while  Wilbur  Fisk,  the 
oldest  boy  in  school,  rose  up  and  proposed  three  cheers 
for  the  editor,  the  soldiers,  and  the  teacher  and  schol- 
ars of  Willow  Dale  school;  and  amid  the  great  "hur- 
rah" that  followed,  I  slipped  on  my  bonnet  and  ran 
over  home  to  tell  mother  all  about  it. 

Rain  ok  New-Ybae's  Dat— " Mother,  why  does  it 
always  rain  New- Year's?"  Before  the  mother  had 
time  to  reply,  a  little  girl  of  not  more  than  five  Sum- 
mers reverently  replied,  "Be still — don't  you  know 
God  ia  baptuiiig  the  New  Fear  f" 
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Nbbblb-Woek.— From  Hawthorne's  last  wotk, 
••  Th©  Marble  Faun,"  we  take  the  following  paragraph 
concerning  netjdle-work : 

There  la  MmatbiDg  extrooMly  pl«aaant,  and  eTtn  touchinf— 
at  least  of  Tery  fveet,  soft,  and  winning  effect — In  this  pecol* 
laxity  of  needle- work,  dietlngnisbing  men  from  women.  Onr 
own  eez  la  Incapable  of  any  such  by -play  aaide  from  the  main 
btulneaa  of  life;  but  women— be  tbey  of  what  earthly  l^nk 
they  Biayi  bowoTer  gifted  with  Intellect  or  genioa,  or  endowed 
with  awfbl  beauty— hare  always  some  little  handiwork  ready 
to  fill  «p  the  tiny  gap  of  every  vaoant  moment.  A  needle  la 
faniiliar  to  the  flngera  of  them  all.  A  queen,  no  doubt,  pllea 
it  on  occasions ;  the  woman-poet  can  use  It  as  adroitly  as  her 
pen ;  the  woman^s  eye  that  has  discoTered  a  new  star,  turns 
from  its  glory  to  send  the  polished  little  instrument  gleaming 
along  the  hem  of  her  kerchief,  or  to  dam  a  casual  fray  In  her 
dress.  And  they  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  this  respect. 
The  slender  thread  of  silk  or  cotton  keeps  them  united  with 
the  small,  familiar,  gentle  interests  of  life,  the  continually- 
operating  influences  of  which  do  so  mnch  for  the  health  of 
the  character,  and  carry  off  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
dangerous  accumulation  of  morbid  sensibility.  A  Tast  deal 
of  human  sympathy  runs  along  this  electric  line,  stretching 
from  the  throne  to  the  wicker-chair  of  the  humblest  seam- 
etreas,  and  keeping  high  and  low  a  species  of  communion  with 
their  kindred  beings.  Methinka  It  la  a  token  of  healthy  and 
gentle  characteristlca  when  women  of  accomplishments  and 
high  thoaghta  love  to  sew,  especially  as  they  are  never  more 
at  home  with  their  own  hearts  than  when  so  occupied. 

AB8B5CB  OF  MiSD. — There  are  some  minds  which 
Mem  to  have  a  propensity  of  obliyiousness  of  things 
preseact.  In  some  eases  it  appears  to  be  a  want  of 
mmd  rather  than  forgetfulness.  But  many  cases  of 
absent-mindedness  are  dne  to  an  all-absorbing  interest 
in  more  important  things.  Well-balanced  minds  are 
sobject  to  a  forgetfulness  of  unimportant  matters,  and 
sometimes  ludicrous  results  ensue.  Many  laughable 
incidents  might  be  given .  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
narrates  two  cases  recently  occurring  in  that  city,  as 
follows : 

A  day  or  two  since  a  gentleman  stepped  into  the  oflSce  of 
one  of  our  leading  private  bankers,  and  with  much  anxiety 
adud  if  a  strange  packet  had  not  been  picked  up  there.  His 
manner  was  quite  earnest  and  anxious,  and  he  remarked  that 
the  contents  of  the  packet  were  very  valuable.  The  banker 
listened  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  then  coolly  asked  '*  what 
is  that  under  your  arm,  slrt"  The  gentleman  Immediately 
detected  his  absence  of  mind,  recognised  the  package  under 
his  arm  aa  that  which  he  waa  in  search  olf  bowed  hla  ac- 
knowledgments, and  leA  at  once  mortMed  aM  deUghted. 

Not  long  ago  an  esteemed  friend  stepped  into  ourToom,  and 
with  much  impatience  and  trepidation  asked  if  we  had  aeen 
hla  spectaclea.  He  waa,  he  aald,  confident  that  he  had  left 
thsm  on  the  table  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  could  not 
do  without  them.  We  turned  our  eyes  from  the  deak  on 
which  we  were  writing  and  immediately  saw  the  spectacles, 
but  thought  it  as  well  to  let  the  abaent-mtnded  pursue  hla 
aaarch  for  a  few  minutes.  He  hurried  through  the  room, 
overturned  and  examined  the  cloaet,  cracks,  and  corners, 
opened  one  or  two  drawer^  and  then  repeated  hla  inquiries, 
adding  a  remark,  that  he  was  certain  that  the  mlBsing  specta- 
cles must  be  somewhere  in  the  room,  for  he  remembered  taking 
them  off  during  his  recent  visit.  At  that  instant  a  thought 
flashed  upon  him,  he  planed  his  hand  upon  hla  forehead,  and 
fkwe  wwelle  wfsfwJoas  qieos,  not  only  visible,  but  tangible  and 


palpaUe.  A  burst  of  laughter  followed  the  discovery,  and 
the  excited  searcher  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  did  not  call  a^aln  Hm*  at  kaat  a  week.  Xven  now,  whan 
the  Joke  la  related,  he  manifoala  an  uneasy  aanaatlon.  Thia, 
too,  notwithstanding  that  he  la  one  of  the  heat-natnred  men 
aUve. 

Consumption. — A  modern  writer,  in  an  article  re- 
lating to  the  frequency  of  this  disease  among  us,  and 
its  character,  says : 

If  there  be  a  dlaease  In  thia  world  of  Ills,  which  seems,  In  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  fit  Its  victim  for  the  fkte  which  human 
skill  can  not  avert,  that  disease  is  consumption.  To  one  who 
Is  tall  of  life,  and  hope,  and  joy,  the  first  conviction  that  it 
has  fastened  its  death-grasp  upon  him,  the  foarftil  certainty 
of  its  end  will  flash  through  him  with  a  thrill  of  terror— more, 
doubtless,  than  that  of  most  other  diseases.  Startling  it  must 
be,  Indeed,  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  Is  a  worm 
gnawing  at  one*s  vitals,  whose  greedy  teeth  no  human  can 
stay— startling  to  foel  the  certainty  of  disease  within,  whose 
end  is  surely  death.  But  how  soon  doM  the  spirit  grow  calm ; 
and  as  he  feels  the  disease  tugging  at  his  heart-strings,  and 
his  strength  wasting  away  before  it,  how  calmly,  then,  does 
the  soul  plume  itself  for  its  upward  flight— how  trustingly, 
then,  does  It  lean  upon  the  bosom  of  its  God— and  when  flesh 
and  heart  grow  fkint  and  fkll,  how  sweetly  sinks  to  its  ilnal 
rest  the  victim  of  consumption  I 
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So  tiolu  Um  fal«  wImo  •tomu  am  o*«r. 
So  fenUy  AaU  the  ty  of  day, 
80  diM  •  w«TO  mk^  tha  tbor*.'* 

What  's  in  a  Name  ?— A  late  writer,  speaking  of 
names  and  phrases  of  the  present  day,  says : 

We  are  indeed  a  happy,  elegant,  moral,  transcendent  peo- 
ple. We  have  no  masters,  they  are  all  principals ;  no  shop- 
men, they  are  all  assistants ;  no  shops,  they  are  an  establish- 
ments ;  no  Jailers,  they  are  all  governors ;  nobody  Is  flogged 
In  Bridewell,  he  merely  receives  the  correction  of  the  house ; 
nobody  is  ever  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  he  Is  only  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements ;  nobody  is  angry,  he  is  only  excited ; 
nobody  is  cross,  he  is  only  nervous ;  lastly,  nobody  Is  drunk, 
the  very  utmost  you  can  assert  is  that  he  has  taken  hla  wine. 

Triumphs  op  Genius.— We  sometimes  think  of  gen- 
ius as  a  wayward,  fickle  faculty ;  but  it  is  rather  that 
persistent  power  of  the  soul  which,  like  faith,  "  laughs 
at  impossibilities,"  and  cuts  its  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle. The  life  of  Charles  Goodyear  illustrates  this  in 
an  eminent  degree.    Says  the  Scientific  Aoi^ricaa : 

We  presume  that  the  story  of  his  cventfVil  life  will  be  made 
public  in  some  more  formal  mode  by  the  friends  of  his  fkmily, 
and  we  will  not  attempt  ftilly  to  trace  the  progreaa  of  hia  in- 
ventions. It  was  in  1834  that  Mr.  Ooodyear  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  India  rubber.  There  was  a  mys- 
tery about  this  tropical  gum  which  gave  it  a  strange  charm 
Id  his  imagination.  It  was  not  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
appeared  from  time  to  time  only  as  a  rare  curiosity  brought 
from  foreign  lands.  The  savages  who  poaaeaaed  it  kept  the 
mode  of  ita  manufacture  a  profound  aocret.  It  waa  found 
only  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator.  In  the  gloomy 
swamps  of  the  unexplored  Amazon,  or  the  Jungles  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Its  nature  was  as  mysterious  as  its  origin ;  the 
chcmisU  who  examined  It  were  baflled  in  their  attempts  to 
make  it  of  practical  nse.  Ingenious  men,  abroad  and  at 
home,  had  attempted  to  solve  the  myatery,  but  all  had  Ihiled. 
That  it  waa  of  immenae  value  In  the  arts,  to  supply  a  thousand 
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wants  of  drilised  life,  wu  obTloof  to  all,  bnt  tbe  elastic  fum 
kept  its  own  mjr>t«rioiu  seoret,  and  ther«  was  no  clew  to  tlM 
discovery. 

To  discoTer  the  secret  and  soWe  tbe  problem  became  tha 
dream  of  Charles  Goodyear^s  life.  The  difflcolties  and  failures 
which  he  encoantered  only  made  it  more  dear  to  him.  Ho 
aslced  aid  ftt>m  men  of  science,  but  they  discouraged  him ;  his 
asBoeiatea  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  despair ;  his  friends,  one 
after  another,  left  him,  bnt  he  only  elunc  the  cloeer  to  his 
cherished  fkith.  In  one  of  the  contests  by  whkh  piratea  of 
his  InTention  sought  to  rob  him  of  his  rights,  the  vail  was 
half  withdrawn  fh>m  the  life  of  the  iuTentor,  and  a  few  de- 
tails of  the  priTations  which  he  endured  were  given.  He  was 
in  such  extreme  penury  that  hit  bed  was  sold  from  under  him ; 
be  was  so  poor  that  it  was  said  he  could  not  buy  an  ounce  of 
tea  on  credit.  In  the  dead  of  Winter  there  was  no  food  in  his 
house,  and  no  fkiel  for  fire.  This  was  not  the  struggle  of  a 
few  months  only,  but  It  was  the  story  of  years ;  for  it  was 
not  till  1844,  after  ten  years  of  toil,  that  he  perfected  and 
patented  his  discovery.  His  labor,  however,  did  not  cease, 
and  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ho  was  devoted  to  the  favor- 
ite pursuit  upon  which  be  lavished  the  immense  sums  which 
he  received  fh>m  his  patents.  His  life  was  subtJect  to  the 
strangest  vicissitudes.  He  went  from  a  poor  debtors*  prison 
to  a  palace,  in  Paris.  The  man  who  was  an  object  of  cold 
contempt  in  an  obscure  village,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  fh>m  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  as  a  reward  of  his  genius.  In  Kurope  as 
well  as  America,  his  name  was  honored  and  bis  merits  appre- 
ciated, but  to  the  hour  of  his  death  be  was  the  same  enthusi- 
astic and  patient  itfventor.  Charles  Goodyear  has  well  been 
called  the  American  PaUssy,  and  to  his  last  hour  he  acted 
on  the  principle  that  God  did  not  create  him  to  leave  him 
idle. 

The  Rulb  and  thb  Reasok. — Tbe  followiDg  char- 
iMjteristic  story  is  told  of  John  Home  Tooke,  whose  re- 
searches in  etymology  have  been  the  precursor  of  mod- 
ern philology : 

When  a  pupil  at  Katon  he  was  one  day  asked  by  the  master 
the  reason  why  a  certain  verb  governed  a  particular  case. 
He  answered,  **  I  do  n't  know.*'  **  That  is  impossible,**  said 
the  master ;  **  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant,  but  obstinate.** 
Home,  however,  persisted,  and  the  master  flogged.  After  the 
punishment  the  master  quoted  the  rule  of  grammar  which 
bore  on  the  subject,  and  Home  Instantly  replied,  *'  I  know 
that  very  well,  but  you  did  not  ask  me  for  the  nUs— you  de- 
Bianded  the 


God  of  the  Side  of  LiBEBTT.—There  are  those 
who  occupy  high  places  in  the  Church,  that  endeavor 
to  prove  slavery  the  natural  condition  of  men,  and 
that  it  is  ordained  and  fostered  of  God.  This  mon- 
strous subversion  of  the  truth  is  receiving,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  terrible  rebuke  in  bloodshed  and  war : 

Nearly  thrse  hundred  years  ago  a  cause  was  on  trial  in  tbe 
little  republic  of  Holland,  not  essentially  unlike  that  which 
is  now  at  issue  in  this  country.  It  was  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  against  the  stupid  and  bloody  tyranny  of 
Philip  II,  King  of  Spain.  About  one  million  of  people  stood 
for  Protestantism  and  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  mightiest 
empire  of  that  age,  whose  banners  the  Pope  had  blessed. 
William,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  champion  of  the 
righteous  cause;  a  man  of  infinite  patience  and  steadfast- 
ness, of  deep  sagacity,  of  military  genius ;  and  a  man  who 
feared  God.  In  the  heat  of  the  straggle,  when  prospects 
grew  dismal  and  the  young  republic  seemed  about  to  be  over- 
whelmed, William  received  a  missive  fh>m  one  of  his  generals, 
then  in  command  of  an  important  post.  Inquiring,  among 
other  thingi,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty  with 
any  foreign  power,  as  France  or  England,  such  as  would  se- 
cure aid.  His  reply  was :  *'  Tou  ask  me  if  I  have  made  a 
treaty  fbr  aid  with  any  great  foreign  power ;  and  I  answer 
that  before  I  undertook  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Christians 


in  these  provinces,  I  matU  a  elim  nlHmei  wi/k  Oe  Ittmf  <4  Hm/t 
and  I  doubt  not  that  h«  will  give  us  the  victory.** 

And  so  it  proved.  There  were  many  hard  battles  fought; 
defeats  and  reverses  interchanged  with  victories ;  dtiee  were 
Uken  and  sacked  by  the  enemy  with  incredible  barbarities; 
WiUfaim  himself  fell  under  the  dagger  of  an  assassin ;  yet  the 
great  cause  was  triumphant  in  the  end.  The  republic  won  a 
place,  and  for  some  two  hundred  years  held  It,  among  the  graat 
powers  of  Inrope ;  while  in  lU  sublime  struggle  the  rights  of 
the  human  conscience  and  the  principles  of  hunaan  freedom 
were  so  vindicated  that  the  liberty  ts*  ei^oy  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  had  Its  birth  amid  that  tempest  of  war  and  Mood. 
Let  our  confidence  as  a  people  be  fixed  on  God,  let  our  desire 
be  to  him  and  our  expectation  fhnn  him,  and  he  will  deliver 
us  f^m  our  calamities,  and  make  even  the  sore  trials  through 
whKh  we  are  passing  preparatives  fbr  our  happier  organisa- 
tion, and  higher  culture,  and  nobler  mission  as  a  nation. 

ES8B5CE  OF  HoDBBif  NoysLS.— The  following  ex- 
tract contains  the  essence  of  most  modem  fictions : 

Moonlight  night— ehady  grove— two  lovers— eternal  fld*l- 
ity— young  lady  rich— young  man  poor— great  obstacle— 
young  man  proud— very  handsome — very  smart — sure  to 
make  a  fortune— young  lady's  father  very  angry— won't  con- 
sent— mother  intercedes— no  go— rich  rival — very  ugly- very 
hard-hearted— lover  in  a  bad  fit  — won't  part— die  first- 
moonlight  again— garret  window  opens— rope  ladder-4Ught— 
pursuit — too  late— marriage— old  man  in  a  rage — won't  for- 
give them— disowns  them— old  man  gets  sick— sends  for  his 
daughter — all  forgiven — all  made  up— young  man  getting 
rich— old  man  dies — young  couple  get  all  the  money — live  in 
the  old  mansion— very  happy.    Finis. 

CoFBTAHTLT  Leabbibo.— Knowledge  of  tbe  Divise 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  world,  is  of  slow  growth  and 
obtained  by  small  accretions.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote : 

A  gentleman  was  once  riding  in  Scotland  by  a  bleaching- 
ground,  where  a  poor  woman  was  at  vrork  watering  her  webs 
of  linen  cloth.  He  naked  her  where  she  went  to  Cbnrch, 
what  she  had  heard  on  the  preceding  day,  and  how  much  she 
remembered  7  IMie  could  not  even  tell  the  text  of  the  semK«. 
**  And  what  good  can  the  preaching  do  you,"  said  he,  **  if  you 
forget  it  all  ?**  **  Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  poor  woman,  *•  if  you 
look  at  this  web  on  the  grass*  you  will  see  that  as  fhst  as  ever 
I  put  water  on  It  the  sun  dries  it  up ;  and  yet,  sir,  I  ees  it 
gets  whiter  and  whiter.** 

Stick IBO  to  the  Text.— Selden.  in  his  amusing 
Table-Talk,  has  the  following  illustration  of  his  re- 
mark that  preachezs  will  sometimes  bring  any  thing 
into  the  text: 

The  young  masteni  of  arts  preached  against  non-residency  in 
the  university ;  whereupon  the  heads  made  an  ordn-  that  no 
man  should  meddle  with  any  thing  but  what  was  in  the  text. 
The  next  day  one  preached  upon  those  words,  **  Abraham  bo- 
gat  Isaac."  When  he  had  gone  a  good  way,  at  last  he  ob- 
served that  Abraham'was  resident ;  for  if  he  had  been  noD- 
reeident  he  could  never  have  begot  Isaac ;  and  so  he  fell  foul 
npon  the  non-realdenta. 

This  Is  something  like  the  anecdote  of  the  minister  who  vma 
almost  possrased  on  the  snt^ect  of  the  prelatical  controversy, 
and  could  never  refhtin  tcom  introducing  his  opinion  on  it, 
no  matter  what  the  snl^ect  in  hand.  Once  he  was  aet  to  die- 
course  upon  the  fbst  verse  in  the  Bible,  **  In  the  beginning 
God  orsated  tlie  heaven  and  tbe  earth.**  His  first  remark 
was,  **Tsa,  my  brethren,  bnt  it  does  not  say  that  God  created 
bisboiM.** 

PxovxmM.— It  is  useless  to  recommend  to  people  a  course 
which  they  have  not  Judgment  enough  to  pursue. 

How  ignoble  most  men's  lives  would  appear  to  themselves, 
if  described  as  the  lives  of  others! 

What  the  fool  does  in  the  end,  the  wise  man  does  in  the 
beginning. 
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I58TABILITT  OP  THE  Eabth.— Not  fw  from  Naples, 
near  Pazzaoli,  there  are  parts  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
the  Egyptian  god  Serapis  still  standing;  three  beautiful 
columns  especially  speak  of  its  former  splendor.  At  a 
considerable  bight  they  present  the  curious  sight  of 
being  worm-eaten ;  and  recent  careful  researches  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  once 
coTered  them  so  high  as  to  bring  these  upper  parts 
within  reach  of  the  sea-worms.  Since  then  the  land 
has  risen  high ;  but  stranger  still,  they  are,  by  a  my8> 
terious  force,  once  more  to  be  submerged:  already  the 
floor  of  the  temple  is  again  covered  with  water ;  and  a 
century  hence  new  generations  of  molluscs  may  dwell 
in  the  same  abandoned  homes  of  their  fathers,  which 
are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  waves.  An 
old  Capuchin  monk,  who  lives  near  by,  is  fond  of  tell- 
ing vbitors  how  he  himself,  in  his  youth,  had  gathered 
grapes  in  the  vineyards  of  his  convent,  over  which  now 
fisher-boats  pass  in  deep  water.  Venice  also,  the  ven* 
erable  city  of  the  Doges,  sinks,  year  after  year,  deeper 
into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  bride,  as  if  to  hide  her 
shame  and  her  disgrace  in  the  bosom  of  the  Adriatic. 
Already  in  1722,  when  the  pavement  of  the  beautiful 
place  of  St.  Marco  was  taken  up,  the  workmen  found, 
at  a  considerable  depth  below,  an  ancient  pavement, 
which  was  then  far  below  water-mark;  now  the  Adri- 
atic has  again  encroached  upon  the  twice- raised  square ; 
at  high-water  magazines  and  churches  are  flooded ;  and 
if  proper  measures  are  not  taken  in  time  serious  injury 
must  inevitably  follow. 

Rate  at  which  Waves  Travel.— A  paper  was 
read  by  Professor  Bache  before  the  American  Scientific 
Association,  stating,  that  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  December,  1854,  an  earthquake  occurred 
at  Simoda,  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  Japan,  and  occa- 
sioned the  wreck  of  the  Russian  frigate  Diana,  which 
was  then  in  port  The  harbor  was  first  emptied  of 
water,  and  then  came  in  tm  enormous  wave,  which 
again  receded  and  left  the  harbor  dry.  This  occurred 
several  times.  The  United  States  has  self-acting  tide- 
gauges  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  which  record 
the  rise  of  the  tide  upon  cylinders,  turned  by  clocks; 
and  at  San  Francisco,  4,800  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  earthquake,  the  first  wave  arrived  twelve  hours 
and  sixteen  minutes  after  it  had  receded  from  the  har- 
bor of  Simoda.  It  had  traveled  across  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  Pacific  Ocoan  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a 
half  miles  a  minute,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  shores 
of  California,  to  astonish  the  scientific  observers  of  the 
coast-surveying  expedition.  The  first  wave,  or  rising 
of  the  waters,  at  San  Francisco,  was  seven-tenths  of  a 
foot  in  bight,  and  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour.  It 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  seven  other  waves  of  less 
magnitude,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  each.  At  San 
Diego  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  although,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  from  Simoda — 400  miles 
greater  than  to  San  Francisco— the  waves  did  not  arrive 
so  soon,  and  were  not  quite  as  high. 


Saltitbss  of  the  Sea  as  Affeotiko  Navioa- 
TiOH. — Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  vessels  going 
direct  to  Sebastopol  take  a  smaller  cargo  than  if  they 
were  only  going  to  Constantinople,  or  that  they  dimin- 
ish their  cargo  in  the  latter  port  before  entering  the 
Black  Sea.  The  reason  is  this — the  density  of  water 
of  different  seas  is  more  or  less  considerable,  and  the 
vessels  sailing  in  them  sink  in  the  water  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  density.  The  density  arises  from 
the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  water ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  Salter  the  sea  is,  the  less  a  vessel  sinks 
in  it.  As,  too,  the  more  sail  a  vessel  carries,  the  deeper 
she  penetrates  the  water,  it  follows  that  the  more  salt 
the  water  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sail  that  can  be 
carried.  Now,  the  Black  Sea  being  sixteen  times  less 
salt  than  the  Mediterranean,  a  vessel  which  leaves 
Toulon  or  Marseilles  for  Sebastopol  must  take  a  smaller 
cargo  than  one  that  only  goes  to  Constantinople,  and  a 
still  smaller  one  if  it  is  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Asoff,  which 
is  eighteen  times  less  salt  than  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  known  that  the  Mediterranean  is  twice  as  salt  as 
the  Atlantic,  once  more  than  the  Adriatic,  five  times 
more  than  the  Caspian  Sea,  twelve  times  more  than  the 
Ionian  Sea,  and  seventeen  times  more  than  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  more  salt  than  any 
other  sea;  it  is  asserted  that  two  tuns  of  its  water  yield 
580  pounds  of  salt  and  magnesia. 

Statistics  of  Evolish  aitd  Febhch  Aoricul- 
TVRE. — Some  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  agri- 
culture of  France  and  England  were  given  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Cornwall,  by  M.  R.  de  la  Trehonnias.  In 
England,  out  of  50,000.000  acres  cultivated.  10,000,000 
are  sown  to  wheat  or  other  cereal  crops,  while  in 
France  50,000,000  were  cultivated  for  that  purpose. 
The  average  growth  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is  4 
quarters,  and  in  France  only  1  3-5  quarter;  while  the 
produce  of  English  land  is  about  £3  48.  per  acre,  and 
that  of  France  £1  12s.  per  acre.  The  number  of  sheep 
grown  in  each  country  is  about  35.000,000,  and  the 
wool  produced  about  60,000  tuns;  but  owing  to  the 
difference  in  the  acreage  there  is  something  less  than 
1^  sheep  per  acre  in  England,  and  only  about  |  of  a 
sheep  per  acre  in  France.  In  France  there  are  annu- 
ally slaughtered  4,000,000  of  cattle,  the  average  weight 
of  each  being  2  cwt. ;  while  in  England  there  is  not 
half  the  number  slaughtered,  but  the  average  weight  is 
5  cwt. 

The  Jews  Remaikiho  the  Same.— The  Hebrew 
people,  remarkable  all  over  the  world  for  their  thriv- 
ing peculiarity  in  business  of  a  mercantile  nature,  for 
they  never  touch  agriculture,  are  still  more  remarka- 
ble from  the  fact  that  their  entire  number  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  palmi* 
est  days  of  Judea. 

This  fact  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Jewish  population,  and  is  among  the  most  singular 
circumstances   of   the   most   singular   of   all   people. 
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Uqder  all  their  calamities  and  disp«r8ions  they  seem 
to  hare  remained  nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon;  never  much  more  in 
prosperity,  never  much  less  after  ages  of  suffering. 

Nothing  like  this  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  any 
other  race;  Europe  in  general  having  douhled  its  pop- 
ulation within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  England 
nearly  tripled  hers,  within  the  last  half  century ;  the 
population  of  America  being  still  more  rapid,  and  the 
world  crowding  in  a  constantly-increasing  ratio.  Yet 
the  Jdws  seem  to  stand  still  in  this  vast  and  general 
movement.  The  population  of  Judea,  in  its  most 
palmy  days,  probably  did  not  exceed,  if  it  reached, 
four  millions.  The  numbers  who  entered  Palestine 
from  the  wilderness  were  evidently  not  much  more 
than  three  millions,  and  their  census,  according  to  the 
German  statists  who  are  generally  considered  to  be 
exact,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  under 
Hoses — about  three  millions.  They  are  thus  distribu- 
ted: In  Europe,  1,915.900,  of  which  about  658,000  are 
in  Poland  and  Russia,  and  453,000  are  in  Austria.  In 
Asia,  738,000,  of  which  300,000  are  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
In  Africa,  504.000,  of  which  300,000  are  in  Morocco. 
In  America,  North  and  South,  57,000.  If  we  add  to 
these  about  16,000  Samaritans,  the  calculation  in  round 
numbers  will  be  about  8,180,000.  This  extraordinary 
fixedness  in  the  midst  of  almost  universal  increase  is 
doubtless  not  without  a  reason,  if  we  are  even  to  look 
for  it  among  the  mysterious  operations  which  have  pre- 
served Israel  a  separate  race  through  eighteen  hundred 
years. 

Photography  ahd  Wood  EHQRAViwa.-^Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  an  English  wood  engraver  and  draughtsman,  has 
produced  some  very  successful  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  photography,  taken  by  himself,  on  blocks  of  box- 
wood. This  photograph,  so  taken,  is  quite  ready  for 
the  application  of  the  wood-engraver's  burin.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  greatly  this  will  advance  the 
process  of  wood  engraving,  especially  by  saving  all  the 
preliminary  labor  of  the  draughtsman,  which  in  many 
cases  constitutes  the  chief  element  in  both  the  time  and 
the  cost  attendant  on  the  production  of  wood  engrav- 
ings of  a  high  class.  By  Mr.  Langton's  process  por- 
traits, landscapes,  etc.,  could  be  produced  on  any 
smooth  piece  of  wood  duly  prepared;  and  thus  even 
wooden  snuff-boxes,  hand-screens,  etc.,  may  be  decora- 
ted with  portraits,  or  scenes  from  nature,  or  copies  of 
works  of  art,  at  a  cost  much  less  than  daguerreotypes 
on  metal  plates.  The  inventor  does  not  limit  his  in- 
vention to  its  use  in  wood  engraving,  but  claims  for 
it  an  equally-valuable  application  in  other  directions 
in  connection  with  practical  art.  Indeed,  if  what  is 
claimed  for  it  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
application  and  uses  of  this  process  may  extend. 

Gekeeai.  Conference  Electxohb. — The  General 
Conference  adjourned  on  Friday,  May  27th,  after  a 
session  of  twenty  two  days.  The  elections  for  the  va- 
rious Church  offices  resulted  as  follows : 

J?MAop«.— Drs.  D.  W.  Clark,  Edward  Thomson,  Cal- 
vin Eingsley. 

Book  AgenU.—T.  Carlton,  James  Porter,  New  York. 
Adam  Poe,  Luke  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati. 

.Sdiior*.— Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  D.  D.    Ladies'  Repository,  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  D.  D. 


Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Daniel  Carry.  D.  D. 
Western  Christian  Advocate.  John  M.  Reid,  D.  D. 
Northern  Christian  Advocate,  D.  D.  Lore.  Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate,  S.  H.  Nesbit,  D.  D.  Central 
Christian  Advocate,  B.  F.  Crary,  D.  D.  California 
Christian  Advocate,  £.  Thomas.  Pacific  Christtaa  Ad- 
vocate, H.  C.  Benson.  Christian  Apologist,  W^m.  Ksst, 
D.  D.  Sunday  School  Advocate  and  Tract  publications, 
Daniel  Wise,  D.  D.  ' 

Missionary  Secretary,  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.    First    I 
Assistant  Secretary,  Wm.  L.  Harris.  D.  D.    Second 
Assistant  Secretary,  Joseph  M.  Trimble,  D.  D. 

The  Valata-Treb.— The  valata,  a  shrub  which 
abounds  in  Guiana,  South  America,  affords  a  juiot 
which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  gutta  percha  for  manj 
purposes,  but  especially  as  a  material  for  insulatiag 
telegraphic  wire.    The  milk  or  juice  is  drinkable,  and 
used  by  the  natives  with  coffee  instead  of  cream.    It 
coagulates  quickly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  almost    | 
immediately  when  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  resin  of  the  valata  juice.    All  articles  made 
with  gutta  percha  can  be  made  with  this  aap.  and  it    | 
has  no  disagreeable  smell.     When  worked  up  it  be-    j 
comes  supple  as  cloth  and  more  flexible  than  gutta    , 
percha.    It  is  not,  like  the  latter,  softened  by  beiDg    < 
immersed  in  hot  water,  and  can,  like  the  india  rubber, 
be  vulcanised.    Its  uses  in  the  arts  are  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  practical 
value. 

Propertt  Owkbrship  ih  Fravcs.— M.  About  tajs  | 
that  in  1851  the  number  of  landlords  in  France  was 
not  less  than  7,846,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  tbe 
population.  The  land  was  divided  into  no  less  than 
126,000,000  of  small  fields  1  Out  of  the  7,846,000  own- 
ers, nearly  one-half  were  considered  as  paupers,  and  ' 
as  such  exempted  from  taxation;  600,000  paid  taxei 
averaging  not  more  than  one  sou.  or  about  one  cent, 
per  head.  Since  1851  the  division  of  property  must 
have  made  fresh  progress. 

The  MATTAPOirr  River.— Just  below  the  line  of    * 
Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia,  the  Mattapony  River 
divides  into  four  branches,  each  of  which  takes  for  its 
name  a  portion  of  the  main  stream;   thus  the  most    i 
southern  is  called  the  Mat,  the  next  the  Ta,  the  third    I 
the  Po,  and  the  most  northerly  the  JVy,  and  when  uci-    ' 
ted  they  constitute  the  Mat-ta-po-ny — ^pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded 
like  i. 

San  SALyADOR.— San  Salvador  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  of  all  the  Central  American  States.     It  pro- 
duces yearly  about  11,000  bales  of  indigo,  3,000  bal«s    ' 
of  cochineal,  45,000  quintals  of  sugar,  dyewoods,  ma- 
hogany, cedar,  india  rubber,  silver,  hides.  Peruvian    i 
bark,  rice,  and  coffee.    San  Salvador  has  just  entered    ■ 
into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  with  the    | 
King  of  Italy.     Its  laws  have  been  codified.     It  has 
set  aside  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm. 
Hospitals  and  schools  have  been  built  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  a  university  in  the  capitaL    Turnpike  roads 
have  been  formed,  and  public  buildings  are  erecting    ; 
for  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments. 
All  religious  sects  are  tolerated. 
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(1.)  NIFETBB5  BBATTTirxjL  Yeaks;  or,  SUtchei  of  a 
OvrVt  Lift.  Written  hy  her  Sitter.  With  an  Introdue- 
(urn  6y  JRev.  It.  S.  Foster,  D.  D.  New  York:  Harper 
Se  Brother t.  dndnnati:  Bohert  Clarke  <£  Co.  12mo. 
241  pp.  90  cents. — To  one  who  is  ready,  death  never 
comes  too  soon  nor  delays  too  long.  God's  time  is  the 
best,  whether  he  call  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  or  at 
night;  yet  to  sorviving  friends  the  parting  is  always 
painful.  We  bid  farewell  to  our  loved  ones  with  many 
tears,  but  tender  memories  of  their  affection  linger  wiUi 
OS.  We  seem  to  hear  their  voices  as  they  come  back 
to  OS 

**  With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
It  changed  and  solemn  ;*' 

and  we  wait  for  footsteps  that  shall  never  more  be 
heard,  and  for  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  that 
shall  never  more  be  felt  When  the  sense  of  our  be- 
reavement becomes  real,  we  recall  with  mournful  pleas- 
are  their  last  words  and  review  the  rounded  history 
of  their  lives.  Every  action,  however  insignificant,  is 
invested  with  a  new  interest,  and  we  treasure  our  little 
keepsakes,  not  for  their  own  worth,  but  for  the  asso- 
ciations which  hallow  them.  The  volume  here  named 
is  the  memorial  of  a  sister's  life.  It  is  a  sketch  of 
Mary  £.  Willard,  a  graduate  of  the  Evanston  Female 
College,  who  died  in  her  twentieth  year.  The  extracts 
from  her  diary  and  the  memoir  of  her  closing  hours 
we  read  with  interest  and  profit  Miss  Willard  was  a 
girl  of  robust  intellectual  strength,  of  exquisite  taste, 
of  keen  perceptions,  and  good  sense.  The  "  talks  with 
herself,"  as  she  styled  her  diary,  exhibit  uncommon 
rigor  of  thought  as  well  as  of  style  for  a  girl  of  her 
years,  and  give  us  pleasing  glimpses  into  her  inner  life 
and  character.  Her  sister  has  performed  her  task 
well,  and  given  a  befitting  history  of  "  Nineteen  Beauti- 
ful Years." 

(2.)  CHBisTiAir  Memorials  of  the  War;  or,  Scenes 
and  Incidents  Illustrative  of  BeligUms  Faith  and  Prin- 
ciple, Patriotism  and  Bravery  in  our  Army.  By  Hora- 
tio  B.  ffaekett  Boston:  Gould  (&  Lincoln.  Cincinnati: 
George  S.  Blanchard.  12mo.  252  pp.^The  title-page 
explains  the  nature  of  this  volume,  the  contents  of 
which  are  made  up  chiefly  from  the  well-authenticated 
stories  of  newspaper  correspondents  and  eye-witnesses 
of  the  scenes  and  events  described.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents are  fanailiar  to  the  reader;  but  the  fugitive  de- 
scriptions are  here  gathered  together  and  arranged 
noder  appropriate  heads  in  a  more  permanent  form 
than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

(3.)  Ukioh  A5D  Aktislavery  Speeches,  Delivered 
During  the  Rebellion.  By  Charles  D.  Drake,  dnein- 
nati:  ApplegaU  dt  Co.  12mo.  431  pp.— The  author  of 
these  speeches,  which  are  collected  together  and  pub- 
lished in  this  volume,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Missouri,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  persistent  antislavery  men  of  the  State. 
Though  treating  chiefly  of  affairs  in  Missouri,  they  re- 


late to  the  rebellion,  and  possess  an  interest  common 
to  all  friends  of  freedom  in  the  Union.  There  are 
many  passages  of  rare  eloquence  in  these  speeches, 
while  all  of  them  exhibit  specimens  of  the  most  cogent 
reasoning  and  the  most  convincing  argument.  The 
volume  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies' 
Union  Aid  Society  of  St  Louis. 

(4.)  Barbara's  History.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  dneinnaU:  Mobert 
Clarke  ^  Co.  Bvo.  187  pp.  Paper  covers,  60  cents. — 
This  is  another  addition  to  the  Library  of  Select  Nov- 
els published  by  the  Harpers,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  series.  So  at  least  we  judge  from  reading  an  occa- 
sional paragraph,  and  glancing  over  the  style  of  the 
narrative.  It  purports  to  be  the  self-told  life  history 
of  Barbara  Churchill,  an  English  girl,  orphaned  at 
birth,  and  brought  up  by  a  nurse-woman.  What  the 
outcome  of  her  life  was  we  have  not  read — and  do  not 
intend  to. 

(5.)  A  Treatise  oir  Homiletics  :  Designed  to  Illus- 
trate the  True  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preaching  the 
OospeL  By  Daniel  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.  New  York: 
Carlton  d  Porter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  4t  Hitchcock.  12mo. 
495  j>p. — A  carefully -prepared  and  full  treatise  on  the 
science  and  art  of  preaching.  Its  design  is  to  aid  cler- 
ical students  and  licentiates  in  their  preparation  for  the 
full  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  present  in  a  system- 
atic form  practical  views  of  the  subject  of  preaching. 
As  a  text-book  for  theological  seminaries  and  a  manual 
for  private  study  it  supplies  an  important  desideratum 
in  the  Church,  and  may  be  profitably  used  by  those 
who  have  long  had  pastoral  oversight  of  congregations. 

(6.)  The  Relioioit  of  Childhood;  or,  Children  in 
their  Relation  to  Native  Depravity,  to  the  Atonement,  to 
the  Family,  and  to  the  Church.  By  Rev.  F.  O.  Hibbard, 
D.  D.  12mo.  411  pp. — The  author  of  this  treatise  is 
a  vigorous  thinker,  a  pains-taking  investigator,  and 
has  produced  a  work  thoroughly  exhaustive  of  its 
subject  The  doctrine  of  infant  regeneration,  which  is 
substantially  the  ground-work  of  the  teachings  of  the 
volume,  we  can  not  receive  as  being  either  sound  in 
theory  or  healthful  in  influence.  Yet  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  a  study  of  this  book.  It  is  published 
for  the  author  by  Poe  <&  Hitchcock. 

(7.)  Familiar  Hymks  for  Social  Meetings.  Com- 
piied  by  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman.  New  York:  Carlton  dc 
Porter.  2imo.  128  pp.— We  should  like  this  collec- 
tion better  if  the  compiler  had  omitted  a  few  pieces  of 
doggerel. 

(8.)  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April,  contains, 
1.  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.  2.  The  History  of 
Highways.  3.  The  Basque  Country.  4.  Human  Sac- 
rifices  and  Infanticide  in  India.  5.  Charles  Victor  de 
Bonstetten.  6.  Britbh  North  America.  7.  Rifled  Ord- 
nance in  England  and  France.  8.  Kirk's  Charles  the 
Bold.    9.  B^nan's  Life  of  Jesus. 
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Fabewbll. — A  sad  word  comes  to  our  lips  just  now. 
The  pleasftnt  editorial  intercoarse  between  us  and  our 
readers,  uninterrupted  for  nearly  twelve  years,  has 
come  to  an  abrupt  termination.  The  Church  has  com- 
manded us  to  another  post — one  of  higher  responsibil- 
ity and  of  greater  care.  Years  of  familiarity  had 
given  us  a  home-Jeeling  for  the  editorial  sanctum,  and 
the  unvarying  kindness  of  our  patrons  had  linked  us 
to  them  by  ties  Hot  easily  sundered.  With  no  ordinary 
feelings  we  bid  farewell  to  these  scenes  and  labors. 
Dear  friends,  sadly  the  parting  word  is  uttered.  But 
we  can  not  tear  ourselves  quite  away  till  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  thanks  for  the  kind  support  and  the  ap- 
proving words  that  have  cheered  us  in  our  editorial 
labors.  Above  all  would  we  give  thanks  to  God  for 
the  measure  of  success  with  which  these  labors  have 
been  crowned. 

Many  errors  have  been  committed;  many  failures 
have  marked  our  course.  No  one  is  more  conscious 
of  them  than  ourself ;  no  one  can  regret  them  more. 
But  our  aim  has  ever  been  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good.  These  twelve  years  of  labor  are  now  past. 
They  constitute  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  a  man's 
working  life.  Their  results  are  with  yon  and  with 
God.    We  trust  they  have  not  been  fruitless  of  good. 

From  the  beginning  it  h«a  been  a  favorite  object 
with  us  to  draw  out  and  nurture  the  writing  talent  in 
the  Church;  and  we  are  pleased  to  record  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  of  our  contributors  have  won  enviable 
success.  Our  relations  to  them  have  ever  been  kind 
and  cordial. 

Bightly  divining  its  sphere  and  mission,  we  have 
sought  to  make  the  Repository  worthy  of  its  place  as 
the  family  magazi'ne  of  the  Church.  Nay,  we  have  had 
a  wider  ambition.  Firmly  Methodistic,  yet  without 
being  offensively  sectarian,  we  have  sought  to  make  it 
an  acceptable  companion  in  the  Christian  family.  We  have 
endeavored  to  embody  in  each  number  themes  w,orthy 
of  the  study  of  the  thoughtful;  articles  that  would 
store  the  mind  with  knowledge  and  improve  the  judg- 
ment and  taste ;  sketches  that  would  amuse  the  fancy 
and  beguile  the  weary  hour.  We  have  spread  our  re- 
past for  the  young  as  well  as  for  the  old;  the  little 
thoughts  that  skim  the  surface  and  the  fancy  pictures 
that  children  love,  as  well  as  the  graver  problems  of 
morals  and  of  Biblical  exegesis  that  have  to  do  with 
the  grave  theologian.  Such  has  been  the  wide  range 
of  the  ideal  of  a  family  magazine,  not  very  nearly  ap- 
proached it  is  true ;  and  yet  with  so  near  an  approach 
that  we  may  challenge  for  it  a  success.  If  in  any  case 
we  have  inflicted  pain,  or  if  any  one  has  suffered 
wrong  at  our  hands,  we  can  only  express  our  deep  re- 
gret. 

The  increase  of  our  circulation,  though  checked 
somewhat  by  this  desolating,  wicked  war,  has  been  en- 
couraging. We  found  the  Repository  with  a  circula- 
tion little  exceeding  twelve  thousand.  From  that  it 
was  favored  with  a  steady  increase  till  its  monthly  cir- 
culation had  reached  about  forty  thousand.    The  losses 


occasioned  by  the  war  were  very  considerable ;  but  we 
have  so  far  recovered  from  them  as  to  leave  it  nov 
with  about  thirty -four  thousand  subscribers.  This  is  a 
large  list — a  grand  one  1  Few  magazines  in  the  coun- 
try equal  it  Yet  it  is  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  it  might  be,  with  a  combined,  energetic  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  its  friends.  Should  God  spare  us 
long  we  shall  hope  to  see  it  with  a  circulation  of  one 
hundred  thousand. 

In  connection  with  the  Agents,  we  have  devoted 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  development  of  the  book- 
publishing  interest  of  the  Western  Book  Concern. 
The  success  of  this  department  has  been  such  as  to 
increase  largely  the  business  and  profits  of  the  Con- 
cern. Especially  has  it  demonstrated  the  inexhtasti- 
ble  richness  of  the  mine  here  opened  and  which  nov 
only  needs  working. 

With  the  associate  Editors  and  Agents,  and  with  the 
faithful,  pleasant,  and  able  assistant  editors,  as  well  u 
with  those  who  have  long  occupied  places  as  heads  of 
departments  in  the  Western  Book  Concern,  our  inter- 
course has  been  pleasant  in  a  high  degree.  It  causes 
us  pain  to  think  that  we  shall  be  associated  with  them, 
in  these  labors,  no  more. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us.  to  introduce  to  the-favor 
of  our  readers  the  gentleman  called  to  succeed  us. 
This  we  do  most  heartily  and  cordially.  I>r.  Wilej 
has  been  personally  kno^  to  us  more  than  fifteen 
years.  During  a  portion  of  this  time  he  served  the 
Church  as  missionary  physician  at  Fuh-Chau.  in  China. 
On  the  failure  of  his  health  there  he  returned  to  this 
country;  and  upoh  the  restoration  of  his  health  en- 
tered the  pastoral  work,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  ministers  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  During  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Conference  Seminary  at  Pennington,  Kev 
Jersey,  and  in  that  post  has  rendered  signal  service  to  * 
the  Church.  He  is  a  man  of  culture,  of  marked  talent, 
and  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth.  He 
comes  to  this  work  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood.  He 
comes  with  the  prestige  of  success  in  all  his  former 
fields  of  labor.  And  in  every  respect  is  he  worthy  of 
the  entire  confidence  and  hearty  support  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  Repository.  May  he  be  more  abundantly 
successful  and  useful  than  he  who  now  retires ! 

With  subdued  rather  than  buoyant  feeling  do  we 
assume  our  new  responsibility,  and  enter  upon  our 
new  work.  A  shade  of  sadness  tinges  the  sky  of  our 
future;  but,  girding  ourself  for  the  burdens  before  us, 
we  go  forth  to  our  mission  trusting  in  God.  Dear 
readers,  farewell ! 

PORTBAIT  OF  Mrs.  Hbkaks.— We  give  in  this  num- 
ber an  elegant  likeness  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  was  our 
intention  to  accompany  it  with  an  article  descriptive 
of  the  life  and  genius  of  the  celebrated  poetess  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Olin;  but  as  she  did  not  get 
word  in  time  through  a  miscarriage  of  oar  letter,  her 
sketch  was  not  ready  in  season  to  be  inserted. 
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DR.  WILLIAM    HALL'S 

BALSAM  FOB  THE  LVtt€8 


THE    BEST    REMEDY    KNOWN 

FOR   THE   CURE  OF 

OONSUMFTION,  DECLINE,  ASTHMA,  BBONOHITIS,  WASTING  OF  FLESH,  SPITTINa 

OF  BLOOD,  NIGHT  SWEATS,  HOOPING-OOUGH,  GOLDS,  OBOTJP,  OOUOH, 

DIFFIOULTT  OF  BBEATHING,  INFLUENZA,  PHTHISIO,  PAIN 

IN  THE  SIDE,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


DR.  HALL'S  BALSAM  STRIKES  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THE  DISEASE  AT  ONCE, 
and  sncb  in  itx  »p*^dy  eflert,  that  any  one  usinfc  it  freely,  accnrdiiix  to  (]ir<>ction%  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eif^ht  honm, 
and  is  n«»t  entirely  iinti»fied  with  its  merits,  may  return  it  and  receive  bacic  his  nionev.  The  most  distressing  cough  itt  freqnentlj 
relieve*!  by  a  sinjslo  d<>se,  and  broken  up  in  a  few  hours*  time.  The  afflicted  do  not  have  to  take  bottle  after  bottle  before  Ihey 
find  whether  this  remedy  will  aflurd  relief  or  not. 

(!kl!  on  the  aKeut  and  t^t  a  pamphlet  gratis.  The  Treatue  on  Oommmptiom  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  medicine.  Yoa 
will  find  certificates  of  Pliyalclans  lu  Cluclnnatly  and  of  others  whose  cures  have  been  eflei^ted  here  at  home,  wbere 
they  can  be  found. 

The  public  have  been  imposed  upon  by  remedies  recommended  by  certificates  which  lurve  always  origitoated  from  some 
unknown  source.  We  believe  that  a  mkdici.ne  POMetwiNO  real  mkkits  will  effect  curM  wherever  It  is  used,  at  home  as  well  aa 
abroad.  This  w  no  partfforic  prtparaiion^  but  one  which,  if  U3«od  in  season,  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands;  and  per»oo« 
may  maeb  tiiw  bakoain  with  agents  from  whom  they  purchase,  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  used  freely,  according  to 
directions,  and  entire  satisfaction  Is  not  given  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  they  can  return  the  medicine,  and  tneir 

MONET  WILL   BE  ClIERRrVLLY   RErVXDED. 

We  have  certificates  of  its  cures  from  many  of  our  most  respectable  citixcns — men  and  women  who  live  and  hare  been 
cured  among  us.  For  particulars  we  refer  those  living  out  of  the  city  to  our  agents.  Against  such  preparations  aa  ncrer  eflhct 
cures  where  they  had  their  origin  we  would  caution  yon.  Unknown  perwons  and  places,  and  fictitious  cases,  are  made  sub^ 
servient  to  the  spread  and  use  of  remedies  of  this  doubtful  character. 

Accompanying  each  iKittle  of  Dr.  Hall's  Balaam  Is  a  treatise,  in  pamphlet  form,  on  Consumption,  with  directiona 
for  u»>lng,  modes,  treatments,  etc.,  for  which  we  bespeak  your  perusal. 

Have  you  a  cough,  which  you  are  neglecting,  under  the  idea  that  It  is  only  a  common  cold,  and  that  it  will  soon  "wear 
itself  out?  "  Lot  a  friend  tell  you,  in  all  kiudneM,  what  will  soon  be  the  probable  result.  In  a  short  time,  if  you  continue  to 
neglect  yourself,  you  will  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  tightnest*  and  oppression  across  the  chest,  arrompanied  with  frequent  sharp 
darting  pains.  Then  a  dry,  hacking  cough  will  sot  in,  and  when  you  raise  any  thing  it  will  be  a  thick  and  yellowish  or  white 
fn)thy  matter,  streaked  perhaps  with  blood.  If  you  still  take  no  medicine  these  unpleasant  symptoms  will  increase,  and  yon 
will  soon  have  hectic  fever,  cold  chilU,  night  sweats,  copious  exi>ectoration,  and  thei^ great  prostration.  If  you  still  negkct 
yourwdf,  a  few  we«*ks  or  months  will  see  you  consigned  to  the  grave,  leaving  your  fViends  to  mourn  how  rnpidly  Cunsumption 
•lid  its  work,  and  hurried  you  away.  Friend!  have  you  no  cause  to  b«  alarmed?  In  the  above  sketch  you  may  sec,  aa  in  a 
glans,  how  evi-ry  cus<*  of  (^msumption  progresst^  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  to  a  fatal  termination.  Of  all  the  thousauids  and 
millions  whom  this  great  destroyer  has  gathered  to  the  tomb,  every  single  cose  began  with  a  cold  I  If  this  had  been  attended  to 
all  might  have  been  \\ell;  but  b4*ing  negUH:t«Ml,  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  it  would  **wear  itself  oflT,"'  it  transferred  its  deadly 
action  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  exciting  there  the  formation  of  tubercles.  Another  and  another  cold  added  f^l  to  the 
fiame,  till  these  tubercles  began  to  soften  and  suppurate,  leaving  by  their  ulceration  great  cavities  in  the  lungs.  At  this  crisis 
the  dtiieasp  is  very  diftlcult  of  cure,  and  oftentimes  sets  at  defiance  all  human  means. 

In  the  latter  or  worst  stage  this  medicine  will  oftentimes  arrest  the  disease,  or  check  its  progreas,  and  will  always  makt» 
the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  prolong  his  life,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  trial ;  but  in  its  incipient  or  forming  periods 
ronsumption  is  as  curable  as  any  other  disease,  and  Dr.  Hail's  Balsam  for  tl&e  I^nuf^Sy  if  taken  at  this  time,  will 
cure  it  as  surely  as  it  is  taken ! 


PHYSICIANS   WILL    USE    IT    IN    THEIR    PRACTICE. 

Oinoiixzxati. 
Memrs.  A.  L.  ScoviLL  &  Co. :  Dear  Sirs,— The  public  generally  are  fUHy  aware  of  the  thousands  of  remediM  for  diseased 
lungs,  under  the  titles  of  8arsaparilla8,  Pills,  Plasters,  Liniments,  etc.,  that  are  daily  brought  to  their  notice  throagfa  the 
newspapers  by  way  of  advertisements.  My  object  in  writing  this  note  for  publication  is  to  induce  the  public,  or  at  least  those 
who  are  afflicteil— if  they  will  use  patent  medicines — to  use  one  that  contains  articles  of  rml  use  wi  Ptrfmoaary  jDMmw*.  I  am 
conscious  that  in  so  doing  I  am  acting  most  nnprofesslonally,  and  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  medical  science  and  the 
regular  pifictitioners  of  medicine.  The  medicine  to  which  I  refer  is  **Dr.  Hall's  Balsam  fbr  tl&e  limits.''  I  have 
prewribed  it  in  a  largo  number  of  cases,  and  o/imjfi  teith  mcettt.     One  case  in  pnrtioHlar^  to  which  t  wish  now  to  refer,  was  girmt  mp 

hp  $epmU  phmiciatiM  who  had  been  called  in  consultation  with  myself.     The  patient  had  aU  the  t^mptomM  qf  eoti^ibrmed  C< i^tiom, 

such  as  cold  night  sweats,  hectic  fever,  harassing  cough,  with  continued  paim  in  the  Iclbe  of  the  nght  himg,  attended  with  severe 
diarrhea!  He  commenced  immediately  to  get  better  by  the  use  of  the  above-named  medicine,  and  was  soon  reatorwf  to  his  mauai 
heaUh  !  I  have  also  found  Dr.  Hall's  Balsam  the  mo«<  vaUuMe  mxpedoraiU  for  breaking  up  distressing  coughs  and  colds 
that  I  havo  ever  used.  W.  D.  WRIGHT,  H.  D. 

MOBE    FHT8ICIAN8'    TESTIMONY. 

Oinoinnati. 
We,  the  undersigTipd,  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  certify  that  Dr.  Wright's  statements  are  entitled  to  the  fulloi*t  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  we  can  fully  corroborate  what  he  has  said,  having  used  Dr.  Hall's  Balsam  in  a  number  of  cases,  intt 
the  happieit  tfffi.  J.  8.  LAWSON,  M.  D., 

WM.  C.  SMITH.  M.  D., 
J.  I.  JOHNSON    M.  D. 
ALL  ORDKRS  should  be  addressed  to  A.,  t^.  SCOT'ILt^  Sc  OO., 

No.  13  West  Elirktk-8treeC  CINCINNATI,  opposite  MellMidlst  Book  Coieeni. 

Sold  by  all  Responsible  Dni^psts  and  Dealers  in  Family  Medicines  throughont  the  Country. 
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THE  "History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  in 
three  royal  octavo  volumes,  appeared  in  the 
Amerioan  book -market  in  December,  1837,  and 
in  England  a  little  later.  The  author  was  then 
in  his  forty -second  year,  and,  beyond  the  not 
very  large  circle  of  society  in  which  he  moved, 
had  scarcely  ever  been  heard  of.  Within  that 
circle,  except  to  a  few  more  intimate  friends,  he 
was  only  known  as  the  son  of  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  jurist,  as  a  person  of  elegant  manners, 
most  agreeable  social  powers  and  refined  cul- 
ture, who  was  supposed  to  be  living  a  life  of 
literary  leisure  or  idleness,  for  which  the  more 
charitable  found  an  excuse  in  the  infirmity  of 
vision,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  from 
early  youth.  Probably  not  half  a  dozen  persons 
outside  his  own  family  knew  that  be  was,  with 
heroic  energy  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles,  devoting  himself  to  a  great 
and  noble  enterprise.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  man,  who  has  previously 
made  no  mark  in  the  literary  world,  has,  after 
forty  years  of  age,  by  the  publication  of  a  sin- 
gle work,  won  for  himself  permanent  fame  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  character  of 
this  author  is  one  of  such  deep  interest,  and 
his  literary  career  is  so  remarkable  that  we 
deem  it  well  worth  while  to  accompany  the  ele- 
gant portrait  which  graces  this  number  of  the 
Repository  with  a  brief  sketch  of  its  subject.* 

*  The  materials  for  this  sketch,  we  hardly  need  to 
•ay,  are  gathered  from  Ticknor's  "  Life  of  Presoott," 
recently  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston— one 
of  the  most  deli^tfnl  volames  of  biography  which 
have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  There  are  three 
tditiona — the  more  costly  quarto,  in  rich  binding,  with 
fine  engravings  and  excellent  paper,  type,  and  press- 
work — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  book  man- 
Vou  XXIV.— » 


WiiiLiAM  HicKLiNQ  pBEscoTT  was  bom  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  1796.  New  England  has  her  "  first  fami- 
lies "  as  well  as  Virginia,  and  to  one  of  these 
Prescott  belonged.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
Puritan  stock,  emigrating  from  Lancashire,  En- 
gland, about  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Boston.  Not  many  years  after  their  arrival 
they  went  inland  to  what  was  then  the  very 
frontier  of  the  colony,  Lancaster,  about  forty 
miles  from  Boston.  There  were  eminent  indi- 
viduals in  all  the  generations  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  historian.  His  grandfather,  William 
Prescott,  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition, 
early  left  the  more  settled  portion  of  the  colony, 
and  was  the  first  resident  in  a  new  town  in  the 
wilderness  on  the  northern  border  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pep- 
perell.  He  had  a  taste  for  military  hfe,  and 
was  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  colonial  troops 
sent  to  remove  the  French  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
1755.  Subsequently,  when  the  troubles  with 
the  mother  country  began,  he  was  prominent 
both  in  word  and  action  on  tjie  side  of  the  col- 
onists. He  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  provin- 
cial militia,  and  was  the  commander  of  the 
American  troops  on  the  famous  day  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Prescott,  also  named  Will- 
iam, was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
practiced  in  Salem,  and  afterward  in  Boston, 
with  very  great  distinction.  Daniel  Webster, 
when  announcing  his  death  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  said  of  him  that  "  at  the  moment  of  his 
retirement  from  the  bar  of  Massachusetts  he 
stood  at  its  head  for  legal  learning  and  attain- 
ments." He  was  a  person  of  wide  general  cul- 
ture, of  remarkable  manly  beauty,  and  great 
dignity  and  gentleness  of  character.    His  wife, 

ufacture  in  this  country — the  octavo  and  12mo  editions 
are  less  costly,  but  still  neat  and  elegant. 
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a  Miss  Hickling,  was  a  woman  of  great  energy, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  bom  to  do  good — a 
woman  of  good  sense  and  deep  religions  con- 
victions, whose  presence  in  scenes  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  was  like  a  benediction.  "There 
were  few  happier  homes  than  that  into  which 
the  child  was  bom,  and  rarely  did  a  human 
being  begin  the  voyage  of  life  under  more  fa- 
vorable auspices." 

His  early  education  was  at  first  in  the  hands 
of  his  affectionate  and  active  mother,  and  after- 
ward in  the  best  private  schools  the  times  af- 
forded. His  father  removed  from  Salem  to 
Boston  when  William  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  the  latter  soon  became  a  member  of 
Dr.  Gardiner's  classical  school  for  boys.  He 
was  not  particularly  given  to  study,  though  he 
learned  his  tasks  easily,  and  was  fond  of  read- 
ing— especially  of  light  fictions  and  wild,  roman- 
tic legends.  He  loved  play,  and  had  many 
childish  pranks,  his  exuberant  spirit  often 
breaking  out  in  sportive  mischief.  In  his  stud- 
ies he  distinguished  between  such  as  were  indis- 
pensable to  his  admission  to  college  and  such  as 
were  prescribed  merely  to  increase  his  classical 
knowledge  and  accomplishments.  The  former 
he  learned  with  care  and  correctness;  the  latter 
he  took  no  care  to  learn  at  all.  In  short,  says 
his  biographer,  he  was  "  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  thoroughly-natural,  bright  boy,  who 
loved  play  better  than  work,  but  who  could 
work  well  under  sufficient  inducements  and 
penalties." 

He  entered  Harvard  College  when  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  took  a  respectable  stand  in 
classical  scholarship,  but  had  no  taste  for  meta- 
physics, and  a  pretty  thorough  abhorrence  of 
mathematics.  He  was  at  this  time  a  frank, 
generous-spirited  youth,  full  of  hilarity,  but 
conscientious  to  a  good  degree,  and  animated 
apparently  by  an  ambition  to  acquire  the  train- 
ing requisite  to  the  character  of  a  cultivated 
gentleman,  and  to  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  his  family.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  make 
the  sacrifice  and  efforts  that  were  indispensable 
even  to  their  not  very  high  aim.  He  made 
rules,  systematized  his  time,  and  formed  many 
excellent  resolutions,  some  of  which  he  kept. 
Considering  his  temperament,  his  reluctance  to 
labor,  and  the  many  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  his  university 
course  was  not  an  entire  failure.  But  he  had  a 
strong  will  concealed  under  a  gay  and  light- 
hearted  exterior. 

In  his  junior  year  occurred  the  accident  that 
affected  his  whole  subsequent  career.  In  a 
little  disorder  among  some  of  the  students  in 
Commons  Hall  one  day  after  dinner,  Prescott, 


who  was  not  engaged  in  it,  was  leaving  the  Hall, 
and  as  he  reached  the  door  turned  to  see  what 
was  the  occasion  of  the  disturbance.  At  the 
instant  he  was  stmck  on  the  open  eye  by  a 
large  cmst  of  bread,  probably  thrown  at  ran- 
dom, though  coming  from  some  one  near  by. 
He  was  carried  to  his  father's  house  in  Boston, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  eminent  family  physician. 
His  system  was  completely  prostrated,  and  he 
was  for  some  time  unable  to  sit  up  even  in 
bed.  No  remedies  were  prescribed  except  per- 
fect quiet.  This  was  effectual.  In  a  few  weeks 
his  system  had  entirely  recovered  its  tone,  and 
he  was  able  to  retum  to  Cambridge  and  to 
pursue  his  studies.  But  the  eye  was  a  total 
loss.*  After  all  his  drawbacks  from  reluctance 
to  work  and  distaste  for  certain  important 
studies,  he  secured  some  of  the  College  honors, 
and  a  Latin  poem  was  assigned  him  for  his  part 
at  Commencement. 

Immediately  after  leaving  college  he  entered 
his  father's  office  as  a  student  of  law.  He  had 
doubtless  fully  committed  himself  in  purpose  to 
this  profession,  and  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Yet  his  taste  for  general  and  classical 
literature  continued,  and  he  continued  to  cher- 
ish it.  But  after  four  or  five  months  a  threat- 
ening cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon  of  his  life. 
A  slight  inflammation  in  his  only  available  eye 
sent  him  to  his  physician.  Remedies  were  re- 
sorted to,  but  it  grew  worse,  and  total  blindness 
was  threatened.  The  inflammation  increased 
and  raged  with  absolute  fury  for  five  days,  and 
even  when  it  yielded  to  vigorous  treatment,  the 
powers  of  vision  were  found  to  be  seriously 
impaired.  It  was  an  unprecedented  case  of 
acute  rheumatism  in  the  eye.  The  same  disor- 
der afterward  appeared  in  other  parts  of  his 
system,  and  he  was  frequently  troubled  with  it 
in  subsequent  life.  The  effect  in  his  eye  was 
permanent — though    never   totally    blind    and 


*An  illustration  of  certain  amiable  and  generous 
traits  in  his  character  exhibits  itself  in  connection 
with  this  affair.  He  so  often  spoke  of  it  as  a  mere 
chance-medley,  for  which  nobody  could  be  to  blame, 
that  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  supposed  him 
ignorant  from  whose  hand  the  unhappy  missile  came. 
But  it  was  a  mistake.  He  always  knew  who  it  was; 
and  years  afterward,  when  the  burden  of  the  ii^ury 
was  much  heavier  on  his  thoughts  than  at  first,  and 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  to  do  an  important 
kindness  to  the  author  of  the  minchief,  be  did  it 
promptly  and  cordially.  This  was  the  more  truly  gen- 
erous and  Christian,  because,  though  the  blow  was  cer- 
tainly accidental,  yet  he  who  inflicted  it  nerer  expreosed 
any  sympathy  with  the  terrible  suffering  h%  had  oo> 
casioned. 
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sometimes  able  to  see  with  tolerable  facility  by 
using  the  organ  with  great  care,  yet  there  were 
frequent  and  protracted  seasons  when  he  conld 
not  nse  it  at  all,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
dose  in  a  darkened  room. 

On  account  of  this  difficulty  jt  was  determined 
thai  he  should  spend  the  Winter  of  the  ensuing 
year  with  his  maternal  grandfather  in  the 
Azores,  and  should  afterward  visit  Europe  for 
medical  advice  and  travel.  He  was  absent 
nearly  two  years,  visiting  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  England,  France,  and  Italy,  seeing 
and  enjo3ring  much  in  spite  of  his  ever-present 
infirmity,  which  required  daily  care  and  daily 
sacrifioe.  The  oculists  consulted  decided  that 
the  condition  of  his  eye  admitted  of  no  remedy 
and  few  alleviations — little  could  be  done  but 
to  add  to  its  strength  by  strengthening  the 
whole  system. 

Returning  home  he  was  in  much  perplexity 
ms  to  his  future.  He,  after  a  while,  concluded 
to  give  up  the  law;  but  what  he  should  take 
in  its  stead  did  not  for  some  time  appear. 
While  thus  deliberating  he  fell  in  love  and 
married.  The  lady  was  a  Miss  Amory,  the 
granddaughter  of  a  Captain  Linzee,  an  officer 
of  the  British  Navy.  It  was  a  most  singular 
coincidence,  that  while  Colonel  Prescott,  the 
grandfather  of  the  bridegroom,  commanded  the 
American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
the  grandfather  of  the  bride.  Captain  Linzee, 
was  in  command  of  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Falcon  in  the  waters  of  Charles  River,  from 
which  the  latter  cannonaded  the  former  and  his 
redoubt  during  the  whole  of  that  battle.  "The 
swords  worn  by  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  on 
that  memorable  day  had  come  down  as  heir- 
looms in  their  respective  families,  till  they  at 
last  met  in  the  library  of  the  man  of  letters, 
where,  quietly  crossed  over  his  ^oks,  they 
often  excited  the  notice  alike  of  strangers  and 
of  friends."  After  his  death  they  were  trans-. 
ferred,  at  his  desire,  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  on  whose  walls  they  are 
crossed  as  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Prescott.  The 
union  thus  formed  from  elements  antecedently 
BO  diverse,  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  happi- 
est in  the  world. 

He  was  now  twenty-four  years  of  age.  A 
man  so  happily  situated,  pecuniarily  independ- 
ent, with  troops  of  cultivated  friends,  with  an 
infirmity  of  sight,  and  with  a  constitutional 
aversion  to  that  mental  toil  without  which 
Qothing  greatly  useful  or  creditable  can  be  ac- 
complished, he  might  have  been  justified,  if 
ever  man  could,  in  giving  himself  up  to  a  life 
of  leisure  and  social  enjoyment,  as  so  many  do 
who  have  no  such  excuse.    But  his  conscience 


was  active,  and  he  felt  that  a  life  of  aimless 
ease  was  not  right.  After  much  discussion  with 
himself  he  determined  to  make  literature  his 
profession — though  he  was  still  long  in  coming 
to  a  definite  decision  as  to  what  particular  field 
in  that  extensive  domain  he  would  especially 
cultivate.  But  without  waiting  for  that  decis- 
ion he  began,  by  a  course  of  diligent  study,  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education, 
and  to  lay  anew  the  foundations  of  his  knowl- 
edge. He  not  only  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  writers,  of  whom  he  had 
learned  something  during  his  academical  course, 
but  he  went  through  an  extensive  course  of 
English  literature,  beginning  with  conscientious 
thoroughness  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  and  the  prefatory  matter  to  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  Passing  from  these  he  took  up  the 
series  of  standard  English  authors,  Ascham, 
Bacon,  Raleigh,  Milton,  etc.,  down  to  his  own 
times,  reading  carefully,  and  occasionally  noting 
down  critical  observations.  He  next  turned  to 
the  language  and  literature  of  France,  and  then 
to  Italian.  The  latter  aroused  in  him  an  en- 
thusiastic interest.  He  was  so  much  charmed 
with  Italian  literature  that  he  thought  of  mak- 
ing it  his  chief  object  of  study.  Two  articles 
on  Italian  subjects,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, to  which  he  had  now  been  for  some  time 
a  regular  contributor,  were  among  the  most 
satisfactory  of  his  minor  undertakings.  The 
German  language,  which  was  in  his  general 
plan  of  study,  he  relinquished  en  account  of 
the  infirmity  of  vision,  it  being  much  more 
difficult  than  the  other  modem  languages. 

He  spent  four  years  in  these  studies,  which 
were  very  valuable  to  him ;  but  they  were  still 
desultory  and  did  not  converge  on  any  distinct 
object.  His  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  was  pursuing 
\is  studies  in  Spanish  literature,  where  he  has 
achieved  such  important  results;  and  frequently 
communicating  with  Mr.  Prescott  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  latter  became  interested,  and  determ- 
ined to  make  Spanish  a  substitute  for  the  more 
difficult  German.  As  he  went  on  he  became 
more  and  more  inclined  to  take  up  a  Spanish 
subject;  but  still  he  hesitated  between  that  and 
the  Italian,  which  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for 
him.  Gradually  the  period  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  suitable 
field  on  which  to  employ  his  powers.  In  his 
private  memoranda  he  says: 

"The  age  of  Ferdinand  is  most  important,  as 
containing  the  germs  of  the  modem  system  of 
European  politics;  and  the  three  sovereigns, 
Henry  VII,  Louis  XI,  and  Ferdinand,  were 
important  engines  in  overturning  the  old  sys- 
tem.   It  is  in  every  respect  an  interesting  and 
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momentous  period  of  history;  the  material  au- 
thentic, ample.  I  will  draw  upon  this  matter 
and  decide  this  week/' 

Against  this  passage  he  wrote  in  pencil  more 
than  twenty  years  afterward,  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction, "This  was  the  germ  of  my  conception 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  But  he  did  not 
decide  in  a  week.  The  decision,  however,  was 
made  with  due  deliberation.  After  presenting 
all  the  arguments  on  both  sides  and  summing 
up  he  says:  "For  these  reasons  I  subscribe  to 
the  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  January 
19,  1826."  Then  follows  in  pencil,  says  his 
biographer,  "  A  fortunate  choice,  May,  1847." 

He  now  set  himself  to  his  task  with  charac- 
teristic energy  and  perseverance.  He  laid  out 
a  formidable  preparatory  course  of  study.  A 
great  number  of  books  were  ordered  from  Eu- 
rope. Spanish  and  other  libraries  were  ran- 
sacked, the  archives  of  State-paper  offices  were 
examined,  and  manuscript  copies,  and  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  material  collected  as  might 
seem  to  an  ordinary  mind  incapable  of  diges- 
tion, if  not  impossible  to  be  investigated.  It 
was  three  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  he 
began  to  work  on  his  subject  before  he  finally 
broke  ground  with  its  final  composition.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary  as 
well  as  the  principal  tasks  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  were  such  as  involved  herculean 
labor  even  for  a  man  having  the  use  of  all  his 
powers.  The  former  especially  was  one  to 
which  good  eyes  seemed  an  indispensable  requi- 
site. It  was  most  difficult  to  'obtain  a  compe- 
tent reader  understanding  the  modem  lan- 
guage?, and  even  such  a  one,  if  qualified  to 
read  tne  black  letter  and  unsightly  manuscript 
volumes,  was  at  best  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
personal  sight.  Mr.  Prescott  was  not  wholly 
blind; ,  but  his  eye  co«)ld  only  be  used  with 
delicate  care  a  small  part  of  each  day,  from  two 
hours  to  a  few  minutes,  and  then  only  under 
the  nicest  adjustment  of  light  and  in  a  room 
especially  fitted  to  his  condition.  Much  of  the 
time  the  organ  was  so  much  aflfected  that  not 
only  was  light  entirely  prohibited,  but  even  any 
mental  exertion  was  forbidden. 

But  he  helped  himself  in  his  work  by  great 
care  of  his  health  and  of  his  time.  He  was 
minutely  systematic  in  all  his  aflfairs— dividing 
his  time  and  adapting  his  diet  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  so  as  to  make  the  most  possible  of 
his  limited  opportunities.  Having  always  as 
good  a  reader  and  private  secretary  as  could  be 
procured,  reserving  for  his  own  scanty  visual 
inspection  such  parts  as  this  was  most  needful 
to,  he  went  on  slowly  but  prosperously  with 
his  undertaking. 


An  ingenious  contrivance  used  frequently  by 
blind  persons,  and  denominated  a  "noctograpb/' 
was  in  almost  constant  requisition  by  him. 
Sixteen  stout  parallel  brass  wires,  fastened  on 
the  right-hand  side  into  a  frame  of  the  same 
size  with  the  coyer,  much  like  the  frame  of  a 
school-boy's  slate,  and  crossing  it  from  side  to 
side,  mark  the  number  of  lines  that  ean  be 
written  on  a  page,  and  guide  the  band  in  ito 
blind  motions.  This  frame-work  of  wires  is 
folded  down  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  ^oroughly 
impregnated  wifli  a  black  substance,  especially 
on  its  under  surface,  beneath  which  lies  the 
sheet  of  common  paper  that  is  to  receive  the 
writing.  The  person  using  it  writes  with  a 
style  made  of  ivory  or  some  harder  substance, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  blackened  paper, 
which,  whenever  the  style  presses  on  it,  trans- 
mits the  coloring  matter  of  its  under  surface  to 
the  white  paper  beneath  it — the  writing  thus 
produced  looking  much  like  that  done  witli  a 
common  lead-pencil.  Of  course  there  are  obvi- 
ous difficulties  in  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus. 
What  is  once  written  can  not  be  corrected,  nor 
can  the  writer  know  whether  it  needs  correction 
except  from  memory.  Yet  with  this  inskn- 
ment  Mr.  Prescott  did  all  his  writing  in  the 
composition  of  his  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  pi«- 
liminary  notes.  It  was  his  practice  to  write 
out  thus  whatever  he  wished  to  put  on  paper, 
and  then  his  secretary  copied  the  writing  in  a 
large  round  hand,  which,  in  the  best  condition 
of  his  eyes,  he  was  able  to  read  and  revise. 

His  progress,  from  the  time  he  comm^iced 
the  actual  composition,  was  moderate,  but  con- 
tinued uninterrupted,  without  haste  and  with- 
out rest.  While  the  composition  was  going 
on  he  had  four  copies  printed  in  large  type  on 
one  side  of  the  leaf,  that  he  might  himself, 
whenever  his  eye  was  strong  enough,  revise  the 
whole  personally,  making  his  corrections  on  the 
blank  pages.  He  was  thorough,  even  to  se- 
verity, in  his  revision.  The  first  chapter  he 
wrote  out  three  times  and  printed  twice  before 
it  was  finally  stereotyped.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  the  writing  was  concerned,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1836.  Including  the  time  of 
preliminary  study  with  reference  to  the  subject, 
he  had  given  ten  years  to  the  work. 

But  after  all  this  prodigious  labor,  and  the 
extraordinary  self-discipline  exercised  with  ref- 
erence to  the  grand  enterprise,  there  was  a 
singular  hesitancy  and  faint-heartedness  about 
committing  his  manuscript  to  the  press.  He 
was  encouraged  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  judicious  friends  amply  qualified  to  judge 
concerning  the  success  of  the  work;  and  his 
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wise  &ther  not  only  advised  the  publication, 
but  told  him  that  "  the  man  who  writes  a  book 
which  he  is  afraid  to  publish  is  a  coward."  This 
decided  him,  and  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  the 
pobKshers. 

It  was  issued  in  December,  1887.  Probably 
no  previous  American  book  of  even  proximate 
pretensions  had  met  with  such  wide-spread 
popularity  as  these  almost  unheralded  volumes. 
The  author,  till  now  publicly  unknown,  became 
suddenly  and  permanently  famous.  It  was  not 
strange  that  it  should  obtain  the  general  com- 
mendation of  critical  reviewers  in  our  own  coun- 
try. These  were  unanimous  in  their  encomiums, 
and  thoee  best  qualified  to  judge  emphatically 
commended  its  thorough  and  deep  research,  its 
brilHant  description,  its  discriminating  sketches 
of  character,  and  the  natural  grace  of  its  style. 
The  sales  of  the  work  were  far  beyond  the  ex- 
tremest  hopes  of  the  author.  Abroad,  where  it 
had*  to  stand  entirely  on  it^  own  merits,  and 
had  also  to  encounter  the  prejudice  then  rife 
against  American  literature,  the  commendations 
were  hardly  less  unanimous;  and  such  men  as 
Lord  Holland,  Hallam,  Milman,  Southey,  Hum- 
boldt, and  others,  whose  words  were  authority 
in  such  matters,  testified  their  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation. 

After  the  publication  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella a  period  of  literary  leisure  was  enjoyed. 
But  the  sweets  of  successful  authorship  having 
been  tasted,  and  his  calling  having  been  fully 
proved,  he  began  to  cast  about  him  for  a  new 
topic.  He  first  thought  of  trying  his  hand  on 
Moli^re,  and  entered  upon  some  preparatory 
studies  with  that  end  in  view.  But  a  wise 
judgment  finally  determined  him  to  follow  the 
path  of  investigation  upon  which  he  had  for^ 
merly  entered.  In  about  six  years  from  the  pub- 
lication of  his  previous  work,  the  "Conquest  of 
Mexico"  was  published  in  three  volumes  octavo. 
"The  worit  was  greeted,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor, 
"from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other 
with  a  chorus  of  applause  such  as  was  never 
vouchsafed  to  any  other  of  equal  gravity  and 
impoHance,  that  had  been  printed  or  reprinted 
among  ua." 

After  another  period  of  well-earned  rest,  and 
what  he  calls,  with  no  great  dignity  of  appella- 
tion, "literary  loafing,"  he  entered  upon  the 
cognate  enterprise  of  the  "Conquest  of  Peru," 
which  was  accomplished  in  less  than  four  years, 
and  met  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of  success 
as  that  which  attended  his  former  works.  In- 
deed, had  Mr.  Prescott  been  seeking  merely  for 
literary  fame,  or  even  the  lower  meed  of  pecu- 
niary reward,  he  might  have  been  now  satisfied 
to  retire    from  his   manifold,  perplexing,  and 


often  painful  labors.  But  he  felt  that  he  had 
in  him  an  ability  to  benefit  and  instruct  his 
fellow-man,  and  as  a  mere  m&tter  of  principle 
he  had  no  right  to  neglect  his  important  gift. 

He  soon  began  to  gather  up  materials  and 
put  himself  in  training  for  a  greater  enterprise 
than  any  upon  which  he  had  entered  before — 
what,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  leaven 
the  magnum  optts  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain — 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  modem 
history.  It  was  to  be  complete  in  six  royal 
octavo  volumes.  The  condition  of  his  eye, 
which  was  seriously  affected  anew,  and  all  use 
of  which  for  purposes  of  study  he  was  compelled 
henceforth  to  relinquish,  delayed  him  somewhat. 
He  also  shrank  from  entering  upon  so  great  an 
undertaking  at  first,  and  while  hesitating  turned 
himself  to  lighter  tasks.  In  the  Summer  of 
1848  his  studies  on  Philip's  reign  were  fairly 
begun;  but  it  was  not  till  July,  1849,  that  he 
put  pen  to  paper.  But  his  general  health  began 
to  fail,  and  his  spirits  to  be  affected  so  as  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  the  work.  After  some  months 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  try  a  voyage 
to  Europle.  He  embarked  in  May,  1860,  and 
returned  in  September  of  the  same  year.  With 
the  exception  of  a  hasty  run  to  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp,  the  whole  of  his  stay  was  spent 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Probably  no  Amer- 
ican ever  attracted  such  universal  regard  among 
the  higher  classes  in  the  mother  country.  The 
most  brilliant  social  attentions  and  all  sorts  of 
honors  were  lavished  upon  him.  The  Univers- 
ity of  Oxford  conferred  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
republic  of  letters  testified  their  ungrudging 
consideration.  His  letters  home,  though  writ- 
ten only  for  the  eye  of  private  friendship,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Ticknor's  volume,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  as  presenting  the  writer's  amia- 
ble, sensible,  and  every  way  delightful  charac- 
ter in  a  fresh  aspect. 

After  his  return  he  went  on  steadily  but 
slowly  with  his  work.  He  completed  and  pub- 
lished the  first  two  volumes  in  1855.  The  third 
volume  followed  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  admit.  He  had  nearly  completed  it 
when  his  first  mortal  warning  came  in  the  form 
of  an  apoplectic  attack.  This  was  about  the 
beginning  of  1858.  It  was  not  as  formidable 
as  his  friends  at  first  apprehended  and  as  he 
himself  feared.  The  more  threatening  symp- 
toms soon  yielded,  and  by  a  rigorous  and  care- 
ful treatment  his  strength  slowly  returned.  The 
effects  were  never  wholly  obliterated,  but  he  so 
far  recovered  as  in  a  few  weeks  to  resume  his 
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tosk.  The  third  volume  of  Philip  II  was  ready 
for  the  press  in  April,  1858.  ''It  certainly 
showed  no  signs  of  intellectual  decay,  and  noth- 
ing that  he  has  ever  clone  is  finer  in  brilliant 
descriptive  power  than  his  sketch  of  the  battle 
of  Lapanto."  In  about  nine  months  after  the 
completion  of  this  volume,  while  he  was  yet 
about  beginning  the  work  of  preparation  for 
his  fourth  volume,  another  attack  of  apoplexy 
occurred  which  proved  fatal.  He  died  in  about 
an  hour  after  the  stroke,  which  occurred  with- 
out premonition  when  he  was  in  apparently  his 
usual  health.  He  was  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  The  whole  community  mourned  his 
departure,  and  the  greatest  respect  was  paid  to 
his  memory. 

The  personal  character  of  Mr.  Preecott  haa 
been  largely  intimated  in  the  foregoing  sketch 
of  his  life  and  labors.  "In  person  he  was  tall 
and  slender,  with  a  fresh  and  florid  complexion, 
and  lively,  graceful  manners."  We  are  informed 
that  his  appearance  was  singularly  pleasing,  and 
won  for  him  every-where  a  welcome  and  favor. 
He  was  high-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  ten- 
der, gentle,  and  humane.  "  His  voice  was  like 
music,  and  one  could  never  hear  enough  of  it." 
His  cheerfulness  and  gayety  were  contagious, 
and  his  wit  and  humor  were  sparkling  but 
always  genial.  Probably  few  kinder-hearted 
men  have  ever  lived.  Says  one  of  his  secreta- 
ries, "  He  carried  his  kindness  of  disposition  not 
only  into  his  public  but  into  his  private  writ- 
ings. In  the  hundreds  of  letters,  many  of  them 
of  the  most  confidential  character,  treating  freely 
of  other  authors,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  per- 
sons, which  I  wrote  at  his  dictation,  not  a  sin- 
gle unkind,  or  harsh,  or  sneering  expression 
occurs.  He  was  totally  free  from  the  jealousy 
and  envy  so  common  among  authors,  and  was 
always  eager,  in  conversation  or  in  phnt,  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  the  great  cotemporary 
historians,  whom  many  men  in  his  position 
would  have  looked  upon  as  rivals  to  be  dreaded 
if  not  detested." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  constitutional 
disinclination  to  steady  and  severe  labor.  This 
he  only  overcame  by  the  stem  power  of  his 
will  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  a  well- 
cultivated  conscience  and  of  a  lofty  principle. 
He  was  singularly  methodical,  and  regulated 
his  daily  life  by  an  exact  division  of  time.  He 
rose  early,  in  spite  of  a  natural  reluctance, 
clothed  himself  according  to  the  weather  as  in- 
dicated by  the  thermometer,  putting  on  so  many 
pounds  of  clothing  more  or  less,  his  garments 
being  all  marked  with  their  weight  in  pounds 
and  ounces.  He  rode  in  the  morning  on  horse- 
back^ and  walked  five  miles  a  day  in  the  open 


air  if  the  weather  admitted;  otherwise  in  the 
house  with  hat,  boota,  and  gloves,  taking  his 
cane  as  if  out  of  doors.  To  his  literary  lab<x« 
he  gave  five  hours  daily,  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  portions  of  time,  and  for  two  hours 
a  day  listened  to  novel  reading,  which  he 
thought  stimulated  his  imagination  and  en- 
hanced the  imagination  of  his  style.  His  ac- 
counts were  kept  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
and  one-tenth  of  his  income  was  always  devoted 
to  charity,  in  the  bestowment  of  which  he  took 
the  greatest  delight. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  writer,  if  not 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  any  other 
American  writer,  is  certainly  surpassed  by  none 
in  attractiveness.  One  reason  of  this  is  that 
he  put  so  much  of  his  own  personal  character 
into  it — ^it  was  the  natural,  l^itimate  expression 
of  bis  own  mental  state.  Imitation,  and  affect- 
ation, and  mere  conventionality  were  abhorrent 
to  him.  Five  years  before  he  began  his  "  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella"  he  put  down  for  Jiis  own 
direction  the  following  among  other  rules: 
"Model  myself  upon  no  manner.  A  good  imi- 
tation is  disgusting — ^what  must  a  bad  one  be?" 
"Bely  upon  myself  for  criticism  of  my  own 
compositions."  "Neither  consult  nor  imitate 
any  model  for  style,  but  follow  my  own  natural 
current  of  expression."  But  this  independence 
only  made  him  more  rigorous  with  himself,  and 
though  no  traces  of  artificiality  are  found  in 
his  style,  it  is  certain  that  he  took  much  pains 
in  its  formation. 

One  thing  that  had  much  influence  on  bis 
style  was  the  peculiar  method  of  composition  to 
which  his  infirmity  compelled  him  to  resort. 
After  all  the  general  memoranda  were  collected 
and  properly  grouped  under  their  respective 
heads,  then  came  the  preparation  for  particular 
chapters.  The  notes  were  made  and  arranged, 
read  and  re-read  to  him  before  the  composition 
began.  This  work  of  composition  was  all  done 
in  his  mind  before  putting  pen  to  paper.  He 
could  carry  from  forty  to  sixty  pages  in  his 
memory  at  once,  and  he  held  all  this  mass  some- 
times for  days,  going  over  it  again  and  again 
while  riding  and  walking,  correcting  and  revis- 
ing before  he  wrote  it  out.  Of  course  thia 
would  be  possible  only  in  the  most  natural  and 
inartificial  style  of  composition.  "The  excel- 
lence of  his  productions,*'  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 
"  is  transparent  to  every  reader.  Compare  what 
he  has  written  with  the  most  of  what  others 
have  left  on  the  same  subject,  and  Presoott'a 
superiority  beams  upon  you  from  the  contrast. 
The  easy  flow  of  his  language  and  the  fiftultless 
lucidity  of  his  style,  make  the  reader  forget  the 
unremitting  toil  which  the  narrative  has  cost. 
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In  religion  Mr.  Presoott  was  a  Unitarian. 
He  had  in  seasons  of  deep  affliction  given  dose 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Christian  evi- 
dences and  gone  through  the  investigation  with 
the  most  sempnlons  care,  and  by  all  the  sternest 
mles  of  evidence  came  to  the  undoobting  de* 
cision  of  the  truth  of  the  system.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  faithfully  shaped  his 
life  by  the  principles  of  the  Qospel  as  he  under- 
stood them,  and  that,  with  much  faithful  self- 
scrutiny  and  rigorous  self-denial,  he  attained  to 
the  high  style  of  Christian  virtue  exemplified 
so  admirably  in  his  life. 


AUIT  EELEF8  T017B. 


•T   Mil.   1.   0.   •AB9«BB. 


AH  experienced  traveler  would  smile  at  the 
imposing  title  under  the  shadow  of  which  I 
connect  my  letters  to  my  home  during  a  brief 
absence  of  scarcely  two  months;  for,  in  default 
of  the  power  to  accomplish  great  things  worthy 
of  particular  commemoration,  I  must  write  a 
plain  account  of  common  matters  and  every-day 
occurrences.  If  a  tour  be  simply  a  circuitous 
journey,  as  Webster  indicates,  I  do  not  use  the 
word  improperly. 

PonTOTOC,  Jan.  20th. 

Dearest  Ada, — It  seems  8tra.ige  to  be  writing 
letters  home  at  this  cold  seafcon  of  the  year, 
when  it  has  been  so  long  a  rule  with  me  to  set 
apart  the  clear,  bracing  Winter  for  especial 
atudy  and  mental  labor;  to  get  into  the  warm, 
cheerful  library-room  and  forget  >he  great  world 
outside  as  completely  as  if  it  were  my  nature 
to  hibernate.  But  the  long,  dreary  Summer 
days,  out  of  which  God  had  taken  all  the  old 
joyous  beauty,  the  heavy,  lagging  Autumn 
hours,  and  even  the  early  weeks  of  the  Winter, 
had  succeeded  each  other  so  wearily  that  I  was 
in  a  measure  obliged  to  listen  to  the  kind  coun- 
sel of  pitying  friends,  and  seek  in  society  the 
change  of  thought  and  feeling  which  I  so  greatly 
needed.  So  I  left  home,  and  put  the  safe  bar- 
rier of  distance  between  myself  and  my  accus- 
tomed pursuits. 

It  was  a  charming  Winter  morning,  as  you 
"will  remember.  A  light  snow  covered  the 
ground,  and  a  merry  sound  of  sleigh-bells  rang 
out  upon  the  clear  air.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  railway  station,  and  could  not 
help  smiling  to  see  what  an  innocent-looking 
face  the  earth  had  put  on.  The  delicate  purity 
of  the  encircling  hills  seemed  to  be  in  affinity 
with  the  cloudless  heavens  above,  and  the  dark 


firs  in  the  near  cemetery  were  all  wrapped  in 
the  white  mantle  of  peace. 

The  Spring-like  blandness  of  the  air,  although 
sure  to  spoil  the  beautiful  picture,  was  yet  very 
welcome  after  a  boreal  snap,  which  had  nearly 
frozen  up  our  best  thermometer.  Only  two 
days  ago  it  was  at  the  risk  of  frozen  noses  and 
ears  that  we  ventured  to  peep  out  of  doors. 

How  Dame  Nature  manages  to  get  up  such 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  a  mystery; 
why  she  does  it  must  be  charged  to  feminine 
caprice  and  inconstancy.  .  It  must  cost  her 
something  for  furnace  coal  at  the  present  prices. 
But  I  hope  she  will  not  again  oversleep  and  let 
the  fires  go  out  till  I  return. 

I  never  travel  alone.  If  I  start  off  by  my- 
self, ever  so  strongly  bent  on  a  season  of  soli- 
tary reflection,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  desired  isolation.  I  think  there  must 
be  a  lack  of  dignity  in  my  outside,  and  unscru- 
lous  people  take  the  advantage  of  it  In  some 
way  that  can  not  be  explained,  I  get  up  a  rep- 
utation for  wealth  before  I  have  been  in  prog- 
ress an  honr.  I  am  always  plainly  habited 
and  exhibit  no  luxury  but  the  universal  news- 
paper; and  yet  poor  travelers,  whose  money 
was  n't  counted  right  and  do  n't  hold  out,  will 
single  me  out  in '  car  or  steamboat,  or  persistr 
ingly  ignore  all  the  gold  watches  and  costly 
array  of  the  crowd  in  a  depot,  while  they  nose 
me  out  and  pour  into  my  ears  their  grievances. 
I  can  bear  such  things  with  tolerable  equanim- 
ity; but  when,  the  other  day,  a  cross  little  boy 
in  the  cars  left  his  mother  and  ordered  me  to 
"blow  his  nose"  for  him,  I  thought  that  the  de- 
mands on  me  should  have  a  limit  somewhere.* 

But  the  most  disagreeable  thing  about  trav- 
eling is  the  waiting  part.  I  heard  a  brother 
once  state  in  a  very  lively  meeting,  where  he 
had  thrice  attempted  to  speak  without  securing 
a  hearing,  that  he  was  ''  in  a  hurry  to  wait." 
I  had  a  little  of  that  feeling  as  I  sat  down  by 
the  rusty  stove  after  you  left  me  at  the  station. 
There  are  stolid,  phlegmatic  natures  that  can 
wait  for  the  cars  with  tranquillity.  Other 
minds,  more  active  bat  yet  healthily  balanced, 
take  it  cheerfully  and  with  a  serene  philosophy 
resign  themselves  to  what  is  inevitable.  To  the 
nervous,  impulsive  temperament,  waiting  is  tor- 
ture, and  no  others  can  appreciate  the  real  relief 
afforded  by  matters  of  trivial  interest  Fortune 
befriended  me.  Among  the  waiting  company 
was  a  newly-married  couple.  The  husband  was  a 
recently-bereaved  widower  with  his  broken  heart 
nicelv  mended  and  warranted  not  to  rip.  Ah, 
it  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  put  our  crushing 
sorrows  and  desolate  tears  into  the  grave  which 
we  had  hollowed  out  for  the  heart's  burial  be- 
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side  the  beloved  dead,  and  after  treading  the 
turf  closely  above  them  find  ourselves  turning 
with  a  freeh,  keen  interest  ,to  the  formation  of 
new  ties,  seeking  with  an  added  seat  the  lamil* 
iar  enjoyments  of  life.  The  capabilities  of  th« 
human  mind  are  wonderful,  and  it  is  always 
developing  new  powers.  It  has  no  baokwurd 
track.  Progress  is  the  law.  Many  of  us  <san 
remember  when  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  dying 
wife  to  bemoan  the  sad  void  which  her  depart- 
ure must  necessarily  make  in  the  loving  hus* 
band's  heart  and  home.  Now  a  woman  can 
very  generally  die  in  peace,  after  expressing  her 
wish,  which  will  have  no  earthly  influence,  that 
he  will  choose  a  successor  who  will  be  kind  to 
"  our  children." 

There  is  always  a  touch  of  sadness  about  the 
bridals  Of  the  young.  It  grows  oat  of  the  iin«- 
doubting  trust  of  their  love  and  inexperienoei 
This  tints  all  the  possible  clouds  of  the  future 
with  auroras.  But  we  know  so  well  that  in 
every  phase  of  life  sorrow  awaits  humanity, 
that,  with  our  good  wishes,  we  perforce  mingle 
our  forebodings  also.  But  the  marriages  of 
elderly  people  are  not  dispiriting.  They  have 
outlived  their  youthful  fancies  and  much  of 
their  trust  in  human  goodness;  they-  have  no 
romance,  and,  therefore,  can  take  into  due  and 
practical  consideration  all  the  bearings  of  the 
affair.  They  have  a  cheery  element  in  them 
that  exhilarates  an  entire  community  and  gives 
a  magical  celerity  to  the  oiled  tongue  of  gosup. 

Earkl  it  is  the  dinner-bell.  I  have  only  time 
to  tell  you  that  I  reached  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney safely,  which  you  have  already  inferred 
from  tJie  date  of  my  letter.  The  pleasant  calls 
of  old  friends  have  so  far  given  me  no  leisure. 
I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
contents  of  my  "great  trunk,  little  trunk,  band- 
box, and  bundle"  are  uninjured  by  their  jour- 
ney. I  was  weighed  this  morning — ^niaety-nine 
pounds.  Just  the  weight  of  a  witoh.  Ah,  well, 
it's  good,  what  there  is  of  itl 

ThutMdmff,  I  got  up  early  this  morning,  that 
is,  early  for  city  kfb.  I  was  engaged  to  spend 
the  day  with  a  friend  who  lives  three  miles 
away,  and  I  had  lettera  to  write,  and  little  odds 
and  etids  of  business  to  attend  to  before  startr 
ing.  I  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  this 
visit,  and  a  note  from  my  friend  assured  me 
that  she  also  was  eagerly  anticipating  its  enjoy- 
ment. 

Omnibuses  are  an  institution.  When  the 
hire  of  a  hack  is  two  doUan  an  hoar^  and  it 
costs  fifty  cents  to  drive  half  a  mile — ^prioe 
doubled  if  you  stop  to  greet  a  friend  whose 
dear,  cordial  face  has  not  blessed  your  sight  for 
years— it  makes  one  ashamed  to  look  an  honest, 


well-disposed  purse  in  the  mouth.  But  with 
very  small  means  you  can  ride  in  an  omnibus 
abd  maintain  your  own  self-respect.  If  yon 
can  bear  to  hitch  along  sideways  for  an  interm- 
inable period,  and  do  it  without  giddiness  or  im- 
patience, yon  can  ride  milee  on  miles  far  ten 
cents. 

With  my  usual  forethought  I  managed  to  ar- 
rive at  the  omnibus  stand  and  get  my  seat  in 
time  to  wait  half  an  hour.  To  accomplish  this 
desirable  result  I  had  swallowed  my  coffee  scald- 
ing hot  and  forgotten  to  add  a  new  false  braid  of 
hair  to  my  waning  tressesi  It  was  very  pro- 
voking, the  more  so  because  I  could  affirm  that 
I  never  kept  any  body  waiting  within  my  re- 
membrance. Ah,  was  there  ever  another  poor 
soul  so  perplexed  with  the  conatantly-recurring 
necessity  of  waiting  for  other  people! 

I  never  go  to  Church  without  waiting  till  I 
am  tired  for  the  services  to  commence.  Of 
course  no  one  considers  that  "meeting  begins" 
till  the  voluntary  on  the  organ  is  quieted  down. 
What  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  the  volun- 
tary could  be  restricted  to  the  half  hours  suc- 
ceeding Divine  worship  1  People  who  live  near 
Chureb  could  thus  have  the  privilege  of  seek- 
ing a  refuge  in  their  homes  till  it  was  over;  and 
even  those  from  a  distance  might  secure  shelter 
somewhere.  « 

There  was  nobody  in  the  omnibus.  There 
never  is  when  I  get  in,  though  people  find  it 
easy  enough  to  crowd  in  afterward.  It  was  a 
duU  morning.  The  sky  was  of  a  bluish  gray 
color,  streaked  with  invisible  brown,  and  the 
occasional  snow-flakes  that  blew  about  aimlessly 
would  have  indicated  a  storm  in  milder  weather. 
But  the  north  wind  bristled  up  as  keen,  and 
raw,  and  stinging  as  if  it  owed  a  spite  to  the 
whole  world.  The  discomfort  of  the  cold,  and 
the  nervousness  excited  by  the  hurried  toilet 
and  breakfast,  scarcely  needed  the  addition  of 
the  impatience  induced  by  waiting.  I  looked 
eagerly  out  for  some  subject  of  outside  interest. 

Two  old  gentlemen  met  on  the  sidewalk  close 
by  and  paused  for  a  moment's  chat.  My  whole 
fhime  was  shivering  with  the  cold,  and  my 
teeth  clicking  together  as  if  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. I  took  out  the  false  ones  to  lessen 
the  racket,  and  pushed  my  vail  back  so  as  to 
see  as  well  as  listen.  But  just  as  I  got  my 
ears  in  position  the  old  men  shook  hands  and 
separated. 

I  had  overheard  but  one  sentence,  and  that 
was  of  no  general  application.  It  was  this: 
"  We  tried  burnt  resin  at  last  and  that  settled 
the  business.'' 

A  stout,  red-£Eiced  woman,  with  her  arm^  full 
of  paper  parcels,  now  got  into  the  omnibus  and 
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seated  herself  opposite  me.  I  watched  her  while 
she  worked  oat  the  eternal  problem  in  regard 
to  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  hoops.  She 
managed  this  feminine  delight  as  expertly  as 
possible,  and  after  hopping  np  and  plumping 
herself  down  for  a  few  minutes  like  an  old- 
fashioned  chum-dasher,  and  unhitching  first  one 
of  her  hoops  and  then  one  of  mine  from  the 
heel  of  her  boot,  she  subsided  into  cmnparative 
quiescence. 

She  was  almost  directly  followed  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, acquaintances  it  appeared,  for  they  im- 
mediately commenced  a  discussion  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  small-pox  and  diphtheria. 
One  was  habited  in  gray,  the  other  in  dark 
blue. 

"Qray"  had  just  been  through  a  course  of 
varioloid,  and  his  mother  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox quite  recently.  "Blue"  had  kst  three 
children  with  diphtheria,  and  was  himself  suf- 
fering from  sore  throat  and  debility.  "The 
worst  of  it  is,"  he  said  gloomily,  "no  one  ever 
recovers  from  real  diphtheria.  It  breaks  down 
his  system  if  it  spares  his  life." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Gray;  "it  is  no  doubt  a  bad 
disease,  but  it  isn't  to  be  dreaded  like  the 
small-pox.  It  is  terrible  to  be  shut  out  from 
human  sympathy  and  help  as  we  were— ter- 
rible I" 

"My  little  Willie  choked  to  death,"  said 
Blue.    "  Diphtheria  is  aui/W." 

"The  flesh  dropped  from  my  poor  xhother's 
bones  before  she  died,"  responded  Gray.  "  Small- 
pox is  dreadful** 

"An'  were  yeee  weel  smoked  the  d^e?"  sud- 
denly interrupted  the  woman  opposite  me. 

Gray  straightened  himself  up  with  considera- 
ble dignity  and  scowled  darkly  at  his  questioner. 
Nothing  daunted  she  repeated  her  inquiry, 
raising  her  voice  and  showing  by  her  scrutiny 
of  him  that  she  was  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
"Ma'am,  what  do  you  mean?" 
"Mane,  is  it?    It 's  yeself  is  nume,  and  yer 
own  friend  forenenst  ye,  alaunah,  and  yees  lug- 
ging aboot  the  two  sair  plagues  in  yer  clo'esl" 

She  drew  her  parcels  away  from  the  contagion 
of  his  touch. 

"  My  good  woman,"  began  Gray. 
"Och,  wirra  wurra)  Out  wid  yees  I  Put  yer 
face  to  the  door  and  yer  back  to  the  braazel 
Ochonel  the  bad  luck  that  laves  ye  .at  large! 
It 's  fine  news  I  '11  take  home  the  dee,  an'  I 
with  eight  children,  barrin'  the  twins!" 

Gray  was  speechless,  but  Blue  quietly  re- 
marked, "She  has  been  drinking,  doubtless." 

She  caught  up  the  word  and  repeated  it  an- 
grily, pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  huge  load 
of  dead  hogs  which  was  passing.    "Dhrinkin'! 


see  there  what 's  lookin'  at  yees— a  hape  o'  yer 
own  kin,  and  as  like  as  twin  peas,  barrin'  yeee 
aJive.    More 's  the  pity  I" 

"You  ahould  speak  more  respeetfully  to  gen^ 
tlemea,"  again  interposed  Blue. 

"Ov  coorse.  Fine,  honest  gintlemen  ye  are, 
bringing  yer  two  plagues  into  a  coorch  wi'  olane 
paple  an'  thin  pridin'  yeieelvee  on  yer  siok  and 
dead  relations!" 

No  one  replied  to  this,  and  my  neighbor,  hav- 
ing got  the  last  word,  rested  quietly  upon  her 
freshly-won  laurels. 

We  were  not  yet  ready  to  start,  though  new 
passengers  were  crowding  in.  Every  seat  was 
soon  occupied,  but  that  circumstance  does  not 
limit  the  capacity  of  the  vehicle.  There  is  al- 
ways room  enough  for  one  more  in  an  omnibus. 

There  wae  a  frineral  procession  passing  down 
a  cross  street,  and  near  us  was  a  eompany  of 
little  boys  dreaSed  as  soldiers,  diligently  drilling 
for  pairiotie  duty  with  all  those  accompani- 
ments of  shrieking  fifes  and  rattling  drums 
which  have  made  the  plays  of  the  children  hid- 
eous ever  since  the  war  began. 

There  were  two  animals  near  me  whoee  con* 
dition  awakened  my  most  acute  sympathy. 
One  was  a  spare  little  donkey,  dragging  a  load- 
ed cart  a  great  deal  bigger  than  himself.  The 
cart  was  on  wheels.  The  other  was  a  little 
woman,  tug^ng  along  over  the  mud  and  slime 
of  the  sidewalk  the  trailing  ekirt  of  a  rich  silk 
dress.    And  the  trail  was  not  on  wheels. 

At  last  the  'bus  was  full  enough  to  start,  and 
the  sedate  gravity  of  its  movements  seemed 
quite  endurable  after  the  .long  "  hurry  of  wait- 
ing." In  less  than  an  hour  I  found  myself 
happily  landed  before  the  house  where  I  ex* 
peoted  to  find  my  fricQd.  A  strange  person 
answered  my  ring  at  the  door  and  informed  me 
that  no  one  answering  to  the  name  of  my  friend 
resided  there. 

"She  do  n*t  live  here  now  and  never  did.  I 
do  n't  think  she  lives  on  this  street.  I  've  lived 
here  twenty  years  myself  and  never  heard  of 
her." 

I  referred  again  to  my  memoranda.  "Is  n't 
this  Bartlet-street?" 

"  No.  Bartlet-street  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  city.  I  think  you  must  have  made  a  mis- 
take and  got  into  the  wrong  omnibus." 

I  thought  I  would  just  go  into  a  restaurant 
and  get  a  lunch  before  attempting  to  omnibus 
my  way  back  to  the  city.  There  was  only  one 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  neighborhood; 
but  then  I  needed  only  one.  Thinking  of  the 
"two  plagues"  left  in  the  omnibus,  I  began  to 
hope  that  my  exposure  to  their  contagion  might 
at  least  result  in  an  attack  of  geography  that 
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would  hinder  my  predispontion  to  joomey 
ftway  from  the  place  I  wished  to  visit 

Dearest  Ada,  did  you  ever  eat  a  lukewarm 
custard  pie?  sweetened  darkly  with  hard-times 
molasses,  spice  and  salt  left  out,  and  a  melan- 
choly whey  softening  the  unlarded  pastry? 

Hoping  soon  to  hear  "good  news  from  home/' 
I  remain  your  affectionate         Aunt  Nelly. 


IVYOOATIOV  TO  BLEEP. 


BT   MBf.    f.    K.    rVBHAH. 


CoxB,  gentle  aleep,  and  on  my  heart's  sad  memory 
Lay  one  toft  hand,  sod  with  the  other  hlest 

Press  down  my  weary  lids  and  bear  me  gently 
To  thy  enchanted  realms — the  land  of  rest 

I  *W9  waited  thy  approach,  e'en  till  the  morning's 
First  lonely  watch  hath  view'd  thee  tenderly, 

O'er  each  dear  drooping  form  bend  low  and  loving, 
With  balmy  vigils  deep  and  soothingly. 

Bat  in  the  hash  of  this  serene  reposing. 
One  little  breath  is  missing,  soft  and  low; 

And  even  now  a  vacant  pillow  keepeth 
The  sacred  impress  of  a  tender  woe. 

Along  the  paths  of  bnried  hopes  and  treaaares 
I  've  roam'd  beneath  the  Aatomn  moon  to-night, 

And  by  the  cold  bed  knelt  where  sleeps  my  darling, 
O'ergrown  with  moss  and  faded  roses  white. 

And  all  in  vain  I  went  in  search  of  lov'd  ones, 
Where  parent  voices  mingled  onoe  in  prayer; 

Bat  faces  strange  had  gathered  round  the  home-hearth, 
No  dear  one  smil'd  a  welcome  to  me  there. 

Then  turning  to  the  well-known  beaten  pathway 

I  stood  upon  the  lone  and  distant  hill. 
Where,  side  by  side,  parents  and  children  slumber, 

Each  in  the  Toioeless  chambers  calm  and  still. 

And  through  those  olden  moonlit  aisles  I  wandered. 
When  all  was  silent  save  the  cricket's  song, 

Whose  plaintive  monotones  in  early  childhood 
Bang  all  the  same  those  solemn  aisles  along. 

Bat  though  each  dear,  familiar  name  I  uttered, 
Ko  voice  responsive  answered  to  my  cry ; 

The  withered  grass  with  night's  chill  tears  hung  heavy. 
And  moaningly  the  sighing  winds  went  by. 

0  come,  sweet  sleep,  in  thy  light  shallop  gliding, 
I  fain  would  float  adown  thy  silvery  main. 

And  in  those  mystic  vales  of  golden  visions. 
Meet  and  commune  with  long-lost  friends  again. 

They  wait  me  there  with  sunny  smiles  and  faces, 
In  spirit  climes  that  seem  akin  to  heaven ; 

There  ofl  I  've  met  them  an^  in  fond  endearments 
Forgot  that  death  such  holy  ties  had  riven. 

They  wait  to  hush  these  heavy  throbs  of  sorrow. 
To  cheer  the  gloom  and  sadness  of  my  heart. 

And  point  me  to  the  blissful  angel-bowers, 
Whsre  kindred  souls  shall  never,  never  part. 


Or  it  may  be  with  soft,  familiar  voices, 
They  'U  chant  sweet  music  of  the  long,  long  past» 

With  loving  eyes  and  tender,  touching  greetings. 
Though  all  too  dear  and  beautiful  to  last. 

Yet  0 !  again  in  thy  mysterious  regions, 
Those  cherish'd  ones  and  childhood's  home  I  'd  aee^ 

And  of  the  wayside  toil  and  years  forgetful. 
Feel  their  deep  love  and  trust  encircling  me. 

0  genial  sleep,  with  grateful  benedictions 
Lay  on  my  brow  thy  cool,  refreshing  hand; 

Come  and  unfurl  thy  shadowy,  peaceful  banners 
And  waft  me  to  the  rosy- tinted  land  1 


TBU8T. 


BT    LVBLLA    OLABK. 


0  TROU  SO  sore  distreoed, 

Dismiss  thy  fear  1 
What  evil  can  betide, 

Since  One  is  near 

Who  knows  each  hurt  and  pain. 

Each  secret  thought. 
Yet  wisely  still  appoints 

Thy  earthly  lot; 

Who  nerer,  ncTer  fails 

Thy  faintest  call; 
Who  feels  thy  grie£B.  since  he 

Hath  borne  them  all; 

Who  tempers  to  shorn  lambs 

His  hurtful  winds; 
Who  clothes  the  toilless  flowers— 

Who  knows  and  minds 

All  birds — ^who  will  not  break 

The  bruised  reed- 
Will  He  not,  then,  regard 

His  children's  need  ? 

Be  still— thou  needst  not  fear 

The  deadliest  harms; 
For  through  thy  deepest  dark 

Beach  loving  arma^ 

Arms  ever  strong  to  save— > 

And,  listening  long. 
Thou  wilt  not  miss  the  voice. 

Sweeter  than  song, 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled— 

For,  since  ye 
Believe  in  God,  believe 

Also  in  me." 

O  listen,  and  belicTe 

That  in  thy  heart 
One  speaks,  who  never  more 

Will  from  thee  part 

Be  sure  a  gentle  hand 

Portions  all  pain ; 
How  knowest  thou  whether  this 

Be  loss  or  gain? 
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BT  BXT.  J.  B.  BBLXi. 


THERE  are  five  CQriooa  modern  volumes,  by 
each  of  which  Genios  has  reached  round 
the  world.  Have  you  read  Don  Quixotte? 
Have  you  read  Gulliver's  Travels?  Have  you 
read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress?  Qave  you  read 
Tristram  Bhandy?  And  have  you  read  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe?  These  are  books  of  different  power 
and  sparkle,  in  which  fable  and  reality  unite, 
forming  a  current  strong  but  even,  that  leads 
the  mind  on  and  on  to  its  end,  ever  enchanting 
it  as  it  leads  it.  Poetry,  in  them,  flows  pleas- 
antly in  plain,  straightforward  prose;  descrip- 
tion, in  them,  is 

"Liquid,  snd  like  a  crystal  running  stream." 

And  along  these  sunny  stories — ^these  bright 
streams  of  fiction — both  little  folk  and  great 
folk  have  alike  entertained  themselves,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  from  generation  to  generation, 
watching  the  possible  motions  of  human  nature. 
Reader,  let  us  examine  one  of  the  curious  books 
that  have  been  named  and  gather  from  it  a  few 
lessons. 

Robinson  Crusoe — ^who  was  he?  Ah  I  do  you 
not  remember  how  you  read  about  him  in  your 
childhood?  how  your  imagination  fondly  at- 
tended him,  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from  one 
fate  to  another,  over  the  globe,  foolish  wanderer 
that  he  was?  and  how  out  of  the  history  of  his 
crooked,  queer,  interesting  life,  your  juvenile 
memory,  like  a  bee,  sipped  the  wild  honey  of 
romance — that  honey  which  lasts  forever?  A 
young  man,  the  third  son  of  his  parents,  not 
bred  to  any  trade  but  intended  for  the  law,  got 
his  head  filled  somehow  with  thoughts  about 
traveling  wherever  fancy  should  lead  him. 
Against  the  earnest  counsel  of  his  father  and 
mother  he  betook  himself,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, to  the  sea.  Embarking  at  Hull  in  a  ship 
bound  for  London,  he  was  first  almost  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  then  almost  cast  away  for- 
ever on  the  ocean  by  a  terrible  stonn  which 
overtook  the  vessel,  and  was  so  violent  as  to 
cause  even  the  captain  to  say  to  himself,  "We 
shall  be  all  loet,  we  shall  be  all  undone  I"  But 
a  boat  was  sent  from  another  and  lighter  ship, 
which  rescued  the  crew  and  him  with  them. 
He  then  went  to  London  by  land,  and  there 
embarked  again,  this  time  sailing  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  Africa.  He  luckily  returned,  and 
then,  made  wilder  than  ever  by  his  intoxicated 
fancy,  which  had  once  conducted  him  to  pleasure 
and  success  and  brought  him  safely  back  again, 
he  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  for  another 


voyage  to  the  same  country.  'In  this  voyage 
ill  fate  closely  followed  him.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Turkish  pirate  ship  and  carried 
to  Salee,  a  port  belonging  to  the  Moors.  There 
he  remained  in  captivity  a  long  time,  but  tak- 
ing advantage  of  certain  fishing  expeditions 
which  he  was  allowed  to  make,  he,  one  day, 
put  to  sea  in  the  little  ship  in  which  he  fished, 
having  with  him  a  Moorish  boy  of  the  name  of 
Xury.  He  sailed  far  away,  and  continued  to 
sail  till  he  scarcely  knew  what  region  of  the 
ocean  his  craft  was  in,  and  was  almost  ready  to 
despair.  At  last  a  Portuguese  vessel  picked 
him  up  somewhere  near  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  and  landed  him  at  the  Brazils.  There 
he  settled  as  a  planter,  spent  four  years  very 
industriously,  and  gained  wealth.  Then  he 
foolishly  went  to  sea  again;  saw  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  become  a  wreck;  was  emptied 
from  the  life-boat  into  the  raging  waters;  was 
drifted  ashore  alone  on  a  desolate  island,  where, 
bestirring  himself,  he  constructed  a  raft  and 
procured  from  the  wreck  a  large  stock  of  neces- 
saries; built  him  a  habitation;  consoled  his 
mind  by  reflections  on  the  brighter  aspects  of 
his  condition;  sought  comfort  in  reading  the 
Bible  and  in  prayer;  formed  a  bower  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  fruitful  part  of  that  island-empire 
over  which  he  found  himself  a  ruler  without  a 
rival;  pursued  agricultural  labors;  manufac- 
tured baskets,  pottery,  and  various  other  things 
which  he  needed;  constructed  a  canoe  by  which 
to  escape  if  possible  from  his  situation,  and, 
failing  in  his  scheme,  became  more  resigned 
than  ever  to  his  lot;  reared  a  flock  of  goats, 
from  whose  milk  he  made  butter;  was  greatly 
alarmed  one  day  by  discovering  in  the  sand  the 
print  of  a  naked  human  foot  which  he  knew  he 
himself  had  never  made;  was  yet  more  alarmed 
another  day  on  finding  that  his  island  had  been 
visited  by  cannibals;  obtained,  some  time  after- 
ward, a  view  of  the  savages  during  one  of  their 
visits,  and  saw  them  dance;  discovered  a  wreck 
not  far  off  at  sea,  and  going  to  it  procured 
many  useful  articles;  contrived  to  rescue  a  cap- 
tive from  the  cannibals,  who,  as  he  could  see, 
were  about  to  make  a  feast  of  the  unfortunate 
child  of  nature;  gave  him  the  name  of  Friday, 
on  account  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  rescued; 
made  him  his  servant;  instructed  him;  endeav- 
ored to  teach  him  the  Christian  religion;  joined 
with  him  in  building  a  boat  in  which  to  visit 
Friday's  country;  had  the  undertaking  frustra- 
ted by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  party  of  savagesi 
from  whom  he  rescued  a  Spaniard,  and  among 
whom  Friday  discovered  his  own  father;  beheld 
the  arrival  of  an  English  vessel;  saw  the  crew, 
who  had  mutinied,  come  ashore  with  their  cap- 
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tain;  assisted  him  against  the  mntiiieen,  and 
enabled  him  to  coiKpier  them  and  recoyer  hia 
vessel;  in  which,  with  the  same  captain,  he 
then  sailed  to  Lisbon. 

Such  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  Life  of  De  Foe's  famous  fellow — Robinson 
Crusoe.  In  the  autobiography  of  this  imagined 
rover  euggestions  are  given,  here  and  there, 
some  of  which  are  as  good  as  the  best  moral 
lessons  that  have  ever  come  from  man.  And 
to  these  let  me  now  turn  my  reader's  atten* 
tion. 

1.  The  middle  etalion  in  life  i$  the  happiest, 
"He  told  me  [so  saya  Robinson  Crusoe  of  his 
&ther]  I  might  judge  of  the  happiness  of  this 
state  by  one  thing,  namely,  that  this  was  the 
state  of  life  which  all  other  people  [that  is,  all 
not  in  it]  envied;  that  kings  have  frequently 
lamented  the  miserable  consequences  of  being 
bom  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  two  extremes,  between 
the  mean  and  the  great;  that  the  wise  man 
gave  his  testimony  to  this  as  the  just  standard 
of  true  felicity,  when  he  prayed  to  have  'neither 
poverty  nor  riches.' "  Reader,  thou  shalt  not 
miss  the  wholesome  truth  which  quaintly 
breathes  in  this  passage.  'T  is  the  same  good 
lesson  taught  in  the  old-time  ministries  of  phi- 
losophy. Socrates— did  he  not  teach  it?  And, 
before  him,  did  not  Pythagoras?  and,  after  him, 
did  not  Plato?  'T  is  a  lesson  for  you  and  me; 
for  every  young  man  just  starting  to  run  the 
race  of  life;  for  all  that  are  more  ambitious  for 
splendid  fame  than  for  goodness  and  greatness 
of  soul;  for  all  that  prefer  the  cushioned  seats 
of  proud  houses  to  the  undistinguished  chairs 
of  sweet  homes;  for  all  self-cheated  pursuen 
after  expensive  pleasures,  all  yawning  idolaters 
at  the  shrine  of  fashionable  and  pompous  ease, 
all  unquiet  hearts  aching  under  the  painful 
glory  of  wealth  and  style.  True  happiness  is 
like  sacred  humility — ^too  noble  to  be  satisfied 
with  degradation,  and  too  simple  and  modest  to 
wish  to  be  showy  and  grand.  Turning  from 
poverty,  turning  from  affluence,  it  chooses  the 
middle  condition  between  theses  and  there  it 
does  not  wait  to  be  wooed  or  invited,  but  comes 
unsought^-*-comes,  warm-handed  and  genial- 
eyed — comes  and  scatters  its  beautiful  and 
precious  gifts,  among  which  are  contentment, 
balmy  sleep,  a  willing  appetite,  a  singing  spirit, 
the  tranquil  bliss  of  the  betrothed  and  the 
wedded,  and  the  dear  society  of  £uthful  friends 
and  neighbors. 

2.  Frovidence  often  predicts  the  faU  of  one 
person  by  the  noaming  voice  of  another.  "And 
though  [says  Robinson  Crusoe  of  his  father] 
he  said  be  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me,  yet 


he  would  venture  to  say  to  me,  that  if  I  did 
take  this  foolish  step,  [that  of  wandering  away 
to  sea,]  Qod  would  not  bless  me;  and  I  would 
have  leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having 
neglected  his  counsel,  when  there  might  be  none 
to  assist  in  my  recovery."  Those  who  have 
thoughtfully  watched  mortals  in  their  progress 
towfiird  misfortune,  have  not  failed  to  notice  how 
strikingly  their  calamities  have  in  many  in- 
stances proved  to  be  fulfillments  of  predictions 
made  to  them,  perhaps  long  years  before,  by 
some  sober  household  or  pulpit  voice.  The  sin- 
ner who  persists  in  carnal  and  vicious  indulg- 
ence, after  being  faithfully  warned  by  the  holy 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  will  meet  some 
crushing  disaster— some  baleful  affliction,  in 
which  anguish  of  the  nerves  shall  mingle  with 
a  feeling  of  disgrace,  and  with  the  keenest  re- 
morse of  conscience— unless  he  speedily  repents 
and  seeks  the  waiting  mercy  of  the  blessed 
Savior,  may  be  considered  as  warned  by  God 
himself  to  flee  from  "the  wrath  to  come" — that 
wrath  which,  when  he  tastes  of  it,  will  surely 
cause  him  to  remember  the  same  deep-toned 
prophetic  warning.  The  son  who  refuses  to 
obey  his  venerable  father,  and  to  heed  his  ad- 
monitions, when  advised  and  counseled  by  him 
to  shun  some  evil  and  dangerous  course  which 
he  is  meditating  to  take,  may  be  said  to  have 
heard  the  Most  High  speaking  to  him,  and  to 
be  now  on  the  way  to  that  sorrow  of  which 
Providence  itself  in  due  time  gave  him  the 
prophecy.  God  deals  with  men  through  other 
men.  He  leaves  no  sinner  to  go  to  misfortune 
and  misery  unpremonished.  Angels,  relatives, 
faithful  friends,  saintly  and  earnest  ministers  of 
Zion  are  his  instruments;  and  when  one  whom 
he  has  duly  forewarned  and  charged  sooms  Di- 
vine instruction,  and  speeds  recklessly  onward 
in  the  path  of  folly,  he  then  lets  that  person  go 
as  he  will,  and  helps  him  not  to  stop.  And 
the  person  thereafter  seems  to  himself,  and  per- 
haps to  others,  to  be  pushed  on  by  Fate.  "  My 
ill  fate,"  says  Robinson  Crusoe,  "pushed  me  on 
with  an  obstinacy  that  nothing  could  resist; 
and  though  he  had  several  times  loud  calls  from 
my  reason,  and  my  more  composed  judgment, 
to  go  home,  yet  I  had  no  power  to  do  it."  Ah  I 
what  is  fate— the  fate  that  drives  man  to  evil— 
but  the  tendency  he  must  have  when  the  Holy 
Spirit,  having  been  thrust  away  from  him,  no 
longer  exerts  itself  to  keep  him  back  from 
trouble  and  wretchedness? 

3.  JSvery  ill  condition  in  human  life  hoe  tie 
bright  side,  "And  sometimes  [says  Robinson 
Crusoe,  speaking  of  the  reflections  he  had  in  his 
desolate  situation]  I  would  expostulate  with 
myself  why  Providence  should  thus  completely 
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rain  its  creatures,  and  render  them  bo  abso- 
lutely miserable,  so  abandoned  without  help,  so 
entirely  depressed  that  it  could  hardly  be  natu- 
ral to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life.  But  some- 
thing always  returned  swift  upon  me  to  cheek 
these  thoughts  and  to  reprove  me;  and  particu- 
larly one  day  walking  with  my  gun  in  my 
hand  by  the  seaside,  I  was  very  pensive  upon 
the  subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  rea- 
son, as  it  were,  expostulated  with  me  the  other 
way,  thus:  Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condi- 
tion, it  is  true;  but  pray  remember  where  are 
the  rest  of  you?  Did  you  not  come  eleven  of 
you  into  the  boat?  Where  are  the  ten?  Why 
were  not  they  saved  and  you  lost?  Why  were 
you  singled  out?  Is  it  better  to  be  here  or 
there?  And  then  I  pointed  to  the  sea.  All 
evils  are  to  be  considered  with  the  good  that  is 
in  them,  and  with  what  worse  attends  them." 
"Upon  the  whole,  here  was  an  unbounded  tes- 
timony that  there  is  scarce  any  condition  in  the 
world  so  miserable  but  that  there  is  something 
negative,  or  something  positive,  to  be  thankful 
for  in  it;  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction,  from 
the  experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  con- 
ditions in  this  world,  that  we  may  always  find 
in  it  something  to  comfort  ourselves,  and  to  set 
in  the  description  of  good  and  evil,  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account." 

Man,  while  he  continues  a  being  of  probation, 
is  never  so  situated  that  all  hope  needs  perish 
from  his  bosom.  Let  him  be  where  he  may, 
let  him  suffer  what  he  may,  still  he  shall  not 
be  quite  lost  to  sweet  mercy,  with  its  ray-like 
influence,  so  soothing,  so  mitigating.  Nature 
shows  herself  the  friend  of  man,  even  when  she 
has  tossed  and  tumbled  him  from  sea  to  shore, 
or  when  she  has  smitten  him  with  contagious 
disease,  or  when  she  finds  him  a  fugitive  or  an 
exile,  or  when  she  looks  upon  him  going  to  the 
gallows.  The  cell  of  Socrates  was  no  doubt  a 
happy  place  to  him;  and  happy,  we  know,  to 
St.  Paul,  was  his  prison  at  Rome,  and  happy  to 
Bunyan  was  the  jail  where  he  wrote  his  sacred 
dream.  Byron  represents  his  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon  as  saying, 

*'  It  wfts  st  length  the  Bsme  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterleti  to  be; 
I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus,  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  honds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home !" 

So  it  ever  is;  the  good  Father  mixes  beauty 
with  darkness,  sweetness  with  misery,  comfort 
with  desolation.    There  is  no  fate  so  bad  that 


it  oould  not  be  worse.  There  is  no  ill  condition 
that  has  not  its  bright  side. 

4.  In  the  course  of  Prtmdenee,  opera6Um9  of 
a  mvraeulous  and  particular  eharaeter  are  ten- 
derly conjoined  with  thoee  that  are  regular  and 
general.  "And  I  began  to  suggest,  [says  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  speaking  of  the  com  be  discov- 
ered growing  near  his  island  habitation,]  that 
God  had  miraculously  caused  this  grain  to  grow 
without  any  help  of  seed  sown,  and  that  it  was 
so  directed  purely  for  my  sustenance,  on  that 
;vild,  miserable  place.  This  touched  my  heart 
a  little  and  brought  tears  out  of  my  eyes;  and 
I  began  to  bless  myself  that  such  a  prodigy  of 
nature  should  happen  upon  my  account;  and 
this  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because  I  saw 
near  it  still,  all  along  by  the  side  of  the  rock, 
some  other  straggling  stalks,  which  proved  to 
be  stalks  of  rice,  and  which  I  knew,  because  I 
had  seen  it  grow  in  Africa  when  I  was  ashore 
there.  I  not  only  thought  these  the  pure  pro- 
ductions of  Providence  for  my  support,  but,  not 
doubting  that  there  was  more  in  the  place,  I 
went  over  all  that  part  of  the  island  where  I 
had  been  before,  searching  in  every  corner,  and 
under  every  rock,  for  more  of  it;  but  I  could 
not  find  any.  At  last  it  occurred  to  my 
thoughts  that  I  had  shaken  out  a  bag  of  chick- 
en's meat  in  that  place,  and  then  the  wonder 
began  to  cease;  and  I  must  confess  my  religious 
thankfulness  to  God's  providence  began  to  abate 
too,  upon  the  discovering  that  all  this  was 
nothing  but  what  was  common;  though  I 
ought  to  have  been  as  thoughtful  for  so  strange 
Mid  unforeseen  a  providence,  as  if  it  had  been 
miraculous;  for  it  was  really  the  work  of  Prov- 
idence, as  to  me,  that  should  order  or  appoint 
that  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  com  should  lemain 
unspoiled  when  the  rats  had  destroyed  all  the 
rest,  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  from  heaven;  as, 
also,  that  I  should  throw  it  out  in  that  particu- 
lar place,  where  it,  being  in  the  shade  of  a  high 
rock,  sprang  up  immediately;  whereas,  if  I  had 
thrown  it  any  where  else  at  that  time,  it  would 
have  been  burned  up  and  destroyed." 

How  prone  we  are  to  doubt  that  God  exer- 
cises for  us  a  special  care  I  How  skeptically  we 
are  apt  to  regard  the  doctrine  that  he  yearns 
over  us  in  every  possible  condition  of  our 
changeful  lifel  We  let  our  faith  in  his  father- 
hood grow  cold  and  unrealizing.  Regularity 
deceives  us.  We  become  blind  to  him  as  that 
One  who  is  ever  near,  patemally  fulfilling  our 
necessary  wants,  and  ministering  for  our  com- 
fort and  welfSftre.  Hardened  by  the  continual 
perception  of  what  seems  only  common,  we 
tend  to  think  that  he  looks  upon  us  from  a  dis- 
tance—that he  has  for  us  only  a  general  con- 
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eern,  and  that  his  infinite  heart  never  exerts 
itself  in  miracles  of  solicitude  for  us,  according 
to  our  individual  circumstances.  'Tis  one  of 
our  sad  failings  that  we  do  so.  Surely  we 
should  not  be  such  infidels  toward  Ood.  Let 
us  better  learn  the  freeness  of  Divine  affection, 
and  the  possible  outreachings  of  Divine  pity. 
Let  us  taste  the  deeper  meaning  of  Omnipres- 
ence. Let  us  be  taught  the  extent  to  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  cares  for  us,  by  that 
blessed  saying  of  Jesus,  that  no  sparrow  is 
forgotten  before  God,  and  that  we  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.  Frigid  enough  is 
faith  without  trust  Dreary  and  vain  enough 
is  piety,  when  its  Object  is  regarded  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  far-off,  relentless  being,  confining 
his  energies  to  the  regular  and  general.  Let 
us  cry  out  against  these  reckless  doubts,  which 
would  emasculate  our  religion  by  turning  it 
into  bleak  deism!  Let  us  put  those  doubts  to 
shame  and  to  death,  when  they  perpetrate  the 
crime  of  making  us  think  of  Ood  as  never 
bending  to  do  any  thing  miraculous  and  par- 
ticular! 

And  here  we  must  close  for  the  present  our 
series  of  lessons  from  Robinson  Crusoe. 


BEUaiOH  AWD  BELiaiOTTS  SEFTIICEHT. 


»T  AVCVSTA    M.    HVBBASD. 


MUSIC,  poetry,  and  religion  are  similar  in 
the  influence  which  their  cultivation  ex- 
erts, and  always  intimately  connected  in  the 
authority  with  which  they  control  the  human 
heart.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  refuse 
to  those  poets  who  have  written  deepest  lines 
upon  the  world's  soul,  a  large  share  of  religious 
sentiment.  That  music  thrills  us  most  which 
brings  us  nearest  to  the  white-robed  company, 
singing  halleluiahs  before  the  throne  of  God. 
And  poetry  and  music  both  are  the  most  com- 
mon dialect  of  religious  language.  Beautiful, 
and  yet  sometimes  fearful  is  this  connection  of 
these  bright  sotvenirs  of  Eden,  least  of  all 
things  tarnished  by  sin.  It  is  fearful,  because 
religion  is  really  the  only  thing  that  can  ex- 
tract the  irritating  poison  from  the  heart,  and 
calm  its  restless  fever;  and  whenever  we  are 
under  the  fascinating  influence  of  devotional 
sentiment  alone,  we  accept,  in  the  place  of  true 
religion,  that  which  can  only  refine  our  sin, 
and  render  its  character  more  subtile,  more 
elusive,  and  thus  more  fearful.  It  thus  becomes 
a  question  of  great  importance  for  each  one  to 
decide,  whether  the  spirit  that  bids  us  look  up 
and  call  €k>d  Father,  is  the  natural  sympathy 


of  a  heart  like  God,  with  its  true  Father,  oi 
the  exciting  influence  of  the  forms  and  leebngs 
by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  smell  of  battle,  loud,  stirring  music, 
the  wild  prancing  of  excited  cavalry,  the  exhil- 
arating influence  of  a  courageous,  impetnoua 
comrade,  and,  more  than  all,  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  momentous  questions  to  be  decided 
by  the  conflict,  change  the  quiet  man  of  peace 
into  a  daring,  almost  invincible  warrior.  His 
whole  soul  shouts  victory  or  death.  But  the 
battle  is  fought,  and  he  is  removed  from  the 
transforming  influences,  and  again  becomes  the 
man  of  peace.  He  is  not  made  a  warrior. 
His  warlike  feelings  were  but  the  momentary 
excitement  of  circumstances  and  sympathy. 
Is  not  religious  sentiment  often  as  truly  transi- 
tory and  superficial  in  its  character? 

A  sensitive  student  walks  on  the  shore  of 
the  ocean,  through  the  deep,  murmuring  forest^ 
or  by  the  side  of  some  awful  chasm;  or,  per- 
haps, watches  in  the  evening  the  way -off  stars. 
He  dares  not  add  his  own  weak,  lisping  utter- 
ances to  the  mighty  choral  hymn  he  hears;  but 
his  soul  bows  in  reverent  devotion  to  that 
bright  Center  to  which  he  sees  all  the  motions 
of  nature  alluding.  He  wonders  that  he  never 
knew  before  how  deep  a  religious  nature  he 
possesses.  How  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish this  devotional,  poetic  sentiment  from  re- 
ligion! But  sin  is  still  deep  in  his  heart.  It 
is  only  concealed  by  the  momentary,  extraor- 
dinary excitement  of  a  highly-wrought  and 
controlling  imagination.  He  has  not  sought 
its  eradication;  he  has  not  even  for  a  single  in- 
stant admitted  its  existence.  Without  a  glance 
at  the  past,  or  even  a  thought  of  his  present 
character,  he  looks  up  lovingly,  trustingly  to 
his  Father,  acknowledging,  indeed,  his  little- 
ness, but  not  his  sin.  The  hour  passes,  and, 
with  it,  its  excitement.  Selfishness  must  still 
be  recognized  as  the  predominant  principle  of 
his  life;  and  though  his  heart  so  confidently 
says,  my  Father,  in  these  moments  of  religious 
sentiment,  still,  in  any  of  its  experience,  when 
the  will  of  God  is  manifested  to  come  in  col- 
lision with  his  own,  and  in  every  moment  of 
careful  self-scrutiny,  he  must  distinctly  recog- 
nize the  unchanged  and  still  predominating 
principle  of  his  former  life. 

The  intensely-proud  human  heart  hates  to 
own  its  sinfulness.  How  it  has  vainly  tried  to 
prove  its  purity!  It  would  like  to  believe  in 
fated  action,  taking  away  the  possibility  of  efli- 
cient  intention,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of 
sin.  It  would,  like  the  Persians,  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  curse  of  sin  from  the  soul  upon 
the  body,  ascribing  to  matter  the  occasion  of 
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all  evil;  and,  with  the  increasingly-predominant 
modem  sentiment,  it  endeavors  to  develop  dor- 
mant  nobleness  and  pnrity,  thinking  thus  to 
crowd  out  the  very  primitive  nature  of  the 
heart.  In  this  recognition  of  sinfulness,  per- 
haps, more  than  in  any  thing  else,  Jies  the  dif- 
ference between  true  religion  and  that  superfi- 
cial sentiment,  which  is,  alasl  all  too  often 
mistaken  for  it — ^between  the  Christian's  and 
the  poet^s  humility.  The  one  acknowledges 
littleness,  the  other  not  only  insignificance,  but 
sinfulness;  the  one  confesses  the  propriety  of 
reverence,  the  other  sees,  besides,  the  necessity 
of  reconciliation.  The  recognition  of  God  is 
natural,  but  how  the  heart  disdains  to  believe 
in  the  necessity  of  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  from 
sinf  And,  in  introspection,  we  may  notice  the 
fact,  that  in  the  devotional  spirit  which  I^ature 
inspires  we  never  think  of  Christ,  unless  a  pre- 
vious religious  experience  has  enthroned  him 
in  our  hearts. 

Besides  this  distinguishing  trait  of  a  true  re- 
ligious character,  a  consciousness  of  selfishness, 
and  a  spirit  of  inaction  may  be  regarded  as  a 
clear  indication  that  nothing  but  the  mere  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  religion  has  been  our  ex- 
perience. Every  true.  Christian  not  only  hears 
distinctly,  but  heartily  obeys  the  earnest  words, 
"Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  Every 
genuine  communion  with  God  sends  us  forth 
into  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  labor  for  those 
who,  in  their  origin,  their  suffering,  and  their 
glorious  heritage  of  immortality,  are  our  broth- 
ers. But  how  often  luxuriantly-beautiful  scen- 
ery— the  stars,  that  plainest  illustration  given  us 
of  the  mysterious  word  infinite — statuary,  and 
paintings,  in  which  we  may  read  the  artist's 
painful,  and  almost  successful  studying  to  em- 
body his  bright  ideals — thrilling  music,  and 
eloquence  from  the  warm  lips  of  inspired 
poesy — how  often  all  these  things,  in  their  in- 
fluence, give  a  tumultuous  pleasure,  a  kind  of 
swooning  delight,  in  which  the  Author  of  all 
these  beautiful  things  is  recognized  as  the  divine 
completeness  for  which  so  restlessly  we  strive; 
but  how  seldom  do  such  things  send  us  to  the 
prisons,  to  the  poor,  to  the  heathen,  to  every 
place  of  possible  usefulness!  We  would  not 
depreciate  the  refining  and,  indeed,  elevating 
tendency  of  these  influences;  but  we  would  in- 
sist that  something  besides  them  is  necessary 
to  insure  us  a  "  title  clear  to  mansions  in  the 
skies,"  and  to  enable  us  successfully  to  perform 
the  duties  God  gives  his  children  in  this  great 
hospital  of  earth. 

There  is  one  exciting  cause  of  devotional 
sentiment  more  fearful,  because  less  obvious, 
less  possible  to  distinguish  from  a  true  expe- 


rience. Impressed  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  religious  ceremonies,  human  love  awakening 
sympathy  with  the  manifested  emotions  of  a 
true,  spiritual  worship,  the  unchanged  heart 
often  yields  to  an  intense,  mesmeric  influence 
which  is  almost  impossible  to  be  distinguished' 
in  its  character  from  true  devotion.  Scarcely 
can  an  infidel,  if  at  all  refined,  withstand  the 
influence  of  the  impressive  forms  of  a  grand, 
old  cathedral;  and  many  a  one,  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  an  earnest,  fervently-praying  broth- 
er, has  shed  such  bitter  tears  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  a  penitent.  But  the  sin  of 
his  heart  was  not  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  else 
its  loathing  it  would  cause  its  abandonment. 
But  sin  was  merely  the  subject  which  the  cir- 
cumstances about  him  gave  to  his  sympathetic 
sorrow.  Sensitive,  fine  natures  have  often,  we 
fear,  been  thus  deceived. 

"  Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  about  a  throne, 
Their  hearts  are  still  their  own." 

Willful  and  proud,  one  may  never  once  have 
bowed,  though  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
may  have  ascribed  God  reverence. 

Like  the  rain,  softening  and  cooling  the  sur- 
face, but  never  once  touching  the  volcanic 
fountain  within,  so  do  these  influences  refine 
the  external  surface  of  character,  while  the 
stubborn  nature  remains  the  same  in  its  un- 
mitigated selfishness  and  disposition  to  rebellion. 
The  spirit  of  darkness  may  hold  its  undisputed 
sway  in  the  soul's  sanctuary,  while  the  bright 
wings  of  holy  angels  all  about  our  hearts  hide 
the  real  monarch  when  we  attempt  to  turn  our 
gaze  inward.  The  sentiment  of  religion  has 
fascinated  many  into  communion  with  the 
visible  Church,  when,  alas!  the  beautiful  and 
natural  robe  of  piety  was  not  warmed  by  the 
living  spirit  within. 


DAHGEB  AWD  SEOTntlTT. 


Thebb  have  been  many,  like  infants,  de- 
stroyed by  elixirs,  given  to  lull  them  to  sleep; 
many  have  been  ruined  by  the  cry  of  "  peace, 
peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace;  hearing  gentle 
things,  when  they  ought  to  be  stirred  to  the 
quick.  Cleopatra's  asp  was  brought  in  a  bas- 
ket of  flowers;  and  men's  ruin  often  lurks  in 
fair  and  sweet  speeches.  But  the  Holy  Ghost's 
comfort  is  safe,  and  you  may  rest  on  it.  Let 
Him  speak  the  word,  and  there  is  a  reality 
about  it;  let  Him  give  the  cup  of  consolation, 
and  you  may  drink  it  to  the  bottom;  for  in 
its  depths  there  are  no  dregs,  nothing  to  intoxi- 
cate or  ruin;  it  is  all  safe. 
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TITIiB  TO  HBATim. 


WW   IIXT.    B.   M.   OBBUVa, 


r'  M  Baid,  and  more  than  half  believed  by 
some,  tbat  "  heaven  is  a  plaoe  for  those  who 
do  not  succeed  on  earth."  If  this  were  proved 
to  be  a  tmth  it  would  afford  comfort  to  many 
who  have  no  other  or  better  hope,  who  are  an- 
successful  in  almost  every  thing  they  under- 
take. That  there  is  a  little  poetic  romance  in 
the  idea  we  can  readily  see,  but  that  there  is 
any  substantial  reason  or  Scripture  utterance 
for  such  a  doctrine  we  fail  to  discover. 

All  we  know  of  heaven  is  learned  from  the 
Bible,  and  that  clearly  shows  but  one  door  of 
entrance  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  that  door  is 
not  poverty  or  wealth,  good  or  ill  success  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  sickness  or  martyr*- 
dom,  but  the  Lobd  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all,  "that  whosoever 
would  believe  on  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life!" 

Poverty  and  the  keenest  sufferings,  or  wealth 
and  a  pleasant  life  are  no  securities  to  any  soul 
to  insure  a  home  on  the  shores  of  immortality. 
With  either  of  these  one  may  be  laden  with 
guilt  and  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  rain ;  or, 
cultivating  the  graces  and  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  he  may  be  ready,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  to  quit  all  that  is  earthly 
and  be  borne  at  once  to  dwell  among  the  holiest 
of  beings  above.  Safety  for  a  future  state  reete 
on  a  broader  and  surer  foundation  than  mere 
conditions  in  human  life  or  earthly  vicissitudes. 
The  only  sure  foundation  on  which  any  human 
beings  can  rest  or  build  their  hopes  for  eternity 
is  the  one  great  Redeemer,  and  whoever  is  not 
saved  by  him  will  not  be  saved  at  alll  Those 
who  have  an  interest  in  his  kingdom  can  well 
afford  to  be  poor,  or  even  run  the  fearful  risk 
of  being  rich,  especially  if  God  bestows  the 
wealth. 

One's  poverty  may  be  his  fault  or  misfortune; 
his  ill  success  may  result  from  folly  or  crime, 
or  it  may  be  a  divinely*appointed  discipline  to 
counteract  and  ward  off  greater  evils,  and  lead 
the  soul  to  penitence  and  to  Christ;  and  when 
it  is  the  latter,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
positive  blessing,  under  which  one  may  rejoice 
and  give  glory  to  Ood. 

Those,  however,  who  have  reason  to  reckon 
themselves  among  the  unsucce^ssful,  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  continued  success  in 
this  life  is  always  dangerous,  that  the  Christian 
graces  grow  not  easily  beneath  a  pleasant  sky, 
and  surrounded  with  the  glitter  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  but  under  adverse  winds  and  severe 


trials,  amidst  temptations  and  conflicts,  in  houn 
of  such  peril  as  drives  the  trembling  soul  nearer 
to  Christ  than  to  any  earthly  friend — then  is 
the  passage  being  certainly  made  toward  the 
haven  of  rest. 


"VSA&EBi  XT  GOS^  TO  THEE" 


ST  vas.  ■.  o.  aABBvxa. 


0,  TO  be  nearer  Thee  I 
The  bright  sun  shines  upon  the  plain  and  hill ; 
8oft  light  and  beauty  all  the  valleys  fill, 
Sweet  stars  adorn  the  brow  of  evening  still ; 

Vet  these  are  naught  to  me. 

Unless  in  them  I  see 
Thy  skill  and  power  divine,  and  leel  the  thrill 

Of  being  nearer  Thee^- 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Wealth  doth  not  dazxle  me ; 
The  glittering  gems  it  scatters  hy  the  way. 
Light  up  with  tinsel  show  the  fleeting  day 
But  well  I  know  the  vision  can  not  stay*- 

Ah.  better  far  to  be 
The  poorest  outcast  made  of  mortal  clay 

If  thus  I  might  but  flee 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee! 

Life  blooms  afresh,    I  see 
The  soft  glow  deep'ning  on  my  lip  and  cheek, 
I  feel  its  pulses  play,  no  longer  weak ; 
It  gives  the  boon  I  did  not  care  to  seek. 

Of  health  and  strength  to  me; 
And  yet  in  vain  its  hopeful  voice  doth  speidc, 

Unless  my  heart  may  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Soft  voices  lovingly 
Their  soothing  accents  pour  upon  my  ear; 
Kind  sympathy  arrests  the  falling  tear ; 
Hope  images  the  future  bright  and  clear ; 

They  speak  in  vain  to  me; 
The  perfect  rest  I  covet  is  not  here ; 

I  only  ask  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

If  Fame,  loud-voioed  and  free, 
Had  made  my  name  a  treasured  household  word ; 
If  I  the  founts  of  other  hearts  had  stirred ; 
If  all  the  world  my  voice  with  rev'rence  heard. 

What  would  it  be  to  me? 
Hy  soul  would  weary,  like  a  homeless  bird, 

To  rest  yet  nearer  Thee— 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

0,  to  be  nearer  thee ! 
How  soon  the  longest  life  will  find  its  eloeel 
How  brief  the  record  of  its  joys  or  woes 
The  silent  stream  aye  deepens  as  it  flows 

Out  to  the  boundless  sea. 
It  matters  not  how  fast  the  cnrreot  goes, 

If  it  but  beareth  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 
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PBIJCIA  HBKAV8. 


BT  XB8.   JULIA   M.   OLIV. 


KTJXBIB  I. 


"  Where  oonld'st  ifaon  fix  on  mertel  ground 
Thy  tender  tlu>nghfc  end  high? 
Kow  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  joj  the  poet's  eye." 


THE  life  of  Felicia  Hemans  was  a  sad  one. 
The  crested  billows  might  sparkle  and  flash 
in  the  snnlight,  bat  the  bitter  waters  of  re- 
membrance, the  dark,  impetuous  undercurrent 
ever  n^ed  beneath.  Wedded,  bat  not  crowned 
with  the  blooming  wreath  of  connubial  joy, 
there  was  for  her  no  satisfying  blessedness  on 
earth.  Like  the  bird  whose  cage  is  darkened 
that  the  little  warbler  may  be  taught  its  sweet- 
est notes,  so  our  poetess  learned,  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  abiding  grief,  those  tender  and 
touching  strains  that  have  found  their  way  to 
flo  many  hearts. 

Fbligxa  Dobothba  Bbownb  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant  of  some  eminence,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Wagner,  a 
daughter  of  the  Imperii  and  Tuscan  consul  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  of  mingled  Italian  and  Ger- 
man descent.  Felicia,  the  fifth  of  seven  chil- 
dren, was  bom  in  Liverpool,  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793.  She  was  early  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  her  precocious  talents.  When 
she  was  seven  years  of  age,  her  father,  having 
suffered  commercial  reverses,  gave  up  his  estab- 
lishdient  in  Liverpool  and  removed  to  Wales. 
Amidst  the  romantic  beauties  of  this  wild  re- 
gion, Felicia's  happy  childhood  was  passed,  and 
her  susceptible  mind  early  imbibed  that  love 
of  nature  which  "  haunted  her  like  a  passion," 
gave  a  rich  and  mellow  coloring  to  her  poetry, 
and  afforded  her,  when  the  days  of  her  early 
gladness  were  no  more,  a  "balm  to  the  hurt 
mind."  Her  home  was  a  large  old  mansion, 
near  the  seaside,  and  shut  in  by  a  picturesque 
range  of  mountains — a  fit  cradle  for  the  infant 
muse.  It  was  at  Qwzych,  near  Abergale,  in 
Denbighshire.  She  was  carefully  nurtured  by 
a  tender  mother,  who  rejoiced  over  her  early 
promise,  and  who  possessed  the  high  qualifica- 
tions needed  for  the  training  of  so  gifted  a 
child. 

She  read  with  great  rapidity,  but  so  retentive 
was  her  memory  that  she  could  repeat  pages 
of  her  fiftvorite  authors  after  having  read  them 
once  over.  She  learned  Heber's  "Europe,"  a 
poem  containing  four  hundred  and  twenty  lines, 
in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  The  memory 
that  stored  her  mind  with  such  affluence  of 
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thought  and  images  gave  sweetness  to  her  de- 
clining days,  when,  lying  on  her  couch  with 
closed  eyes,  she  repeated  to  herself  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  and  pages  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth. 
Shakspeare  was  her  early  delight,  and  read  as 
her  choicest  recreation  when  she  was  six  years 
old.    Truly,  she  was  a  marvelous  child. 

She  grew  in  beauty  amidst  country  sights 
and  sounds.  She  spent  the  Winter  that  she 
was  eleven,  and  the  Winter  that  she  was  twelve 
years  of  age  with  her  father  and  mother  in 
London,  after  which  she  never  visited  the  me- 
tropolis. She  returned  with  fresh  zest  to  her 
beloved  haunts — the  seat  in  the  apple-tree~^the 
woodland  walks — ^the  swing  in  the  arbor — ^the 
post-office  established  for  domestic  correspond- 
ence in  the  hollow  tree— the  rough  mountain 
paths,  and  the  beach  with  its  fEiscinations  of 
dashing  waves  and  dancing  spray. 

In  1808,  when  she  was  but  fifteen,  a  volume 
of  poems,  that  had  for  some  time  been  warmly 
admired  by  her  friends,  was  given  to  the  sterner 
gaze  of  the  public.  It  called  forth  criticism, 
the  severity  of  which  the  young  poetess  felt 
deeply  for  a  few  days,  but  from  which  she 
never  was  afterward  to  suffer,  so  kindly  were 
her  poems  subsequently  welcomed,  and  so  fully 
were  they  appreciated. 

The  two  brothers  had  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  and  one  of  them  was  now  serving 
in  the  campaign  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Fe- 
Ucia's  ardent  mind  was  fired  with  dreams  of 
British  valor  and  Spanish  patriotism,  and  her 
lyre  was  tuned  to  martial  strains  and  songs  of 
old  romantic  Spain. 

She  was  herself  the  ideal  of  a  poet's  dream — 
sweet  fifteen — ^brilliant  eyes — cheeks  in  the  full 
glow  of  health — a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets 
of  glossy  brown — a  countenance  varying  with 
every  changeful  feeling — a  very  embodiment  of 
poesy.  Was  this  fair  flower  to  be  won  and 
prized  as  a  precious  treasure,  or  was  it  to  be 
gathered  and  left  to  fade  uncherished  and  neg- 
lected? 

While  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  radiant 
beauty,  and  the  glow  of  her  girlish  enthusi- 
asm, the  young  poetess  was  introduced  to  Cap- 
tain Hemans,  of  the  4th  or  King's  Own  Regi- 
ment. Her  imagination,  stimulated  at  that 
time  by  martial  themes,  saw  in  the  young  sol- 
dier one  of  the  heroes  of  her  youthful  dreams; 
and  the  ardent  expression  of  the  admiration  she 
inspired  awakened  a  reciprocal  feeling  in  her 
own  heart.  Shortly  after  this  Captain  Hemans 
embarked  with  his  regiment  for  Spain,  and  it 
was  hoped  by  the  family  that  days  of  absente 
would  efface  those  youthful  impressions. 

In  1809  the  family  removed  from  Gwzydi  t^ 
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Bronwylfa,  near  St.  Asaph's,  in  Flintshire.  Fe- 
licia pursued  her  studies  with  unremitting  ar- 
dor, adding  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Ger- 
man to  the  French  and  Italian,  which  she  had 
already  acquired.  She  had  a  fine  taste  for 
drawing,  a  good  voice,  and  she  played  the  harp 
and  the  piano  with  much  feeling  and  expres- 
sion. There  was  as  much  truth  as  beauty  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  graceful  speech,  when,  in 
after  years,  he  thanked  Mrs.  Hemans  for  play- 
ing for  him :  *'  I  should  say  you  had  too  many 
gifts,  Mrs.  Hemans,  were  they  not  all  made  to 
give  pleasure  to  those  around  you." 

In  1812  another  volume,  entitled  "The  Do- 
mestic Affections,"  was  published,  the  last  that 
was  to  appear  with  the  name  of  Felicia  Browne, 
for  during  the  Summer  of  that  year  she  assumed 
the  name  which  she  has  rendered  so  distin- 
guished. The  three  years  of  separation  had 
failed  to  weaken  those  early  impressions,  and 
there  was  a  promise  in  this  constancy  of  a  true 
and  tender  affection  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 

Their  first  wedded  home  in  Daventry,  in  a 
tame  and  uninteresting  country,  was  in  painful 
contrast  with  the  wild  beauty  of  her  own 
mountain  land.  Here  her  son  Arthur  was 
bom,  and  the  following  year,  the  unexpected 
reduction  of  the  corps  to  which  Captain  He- 
mans  belonged  enabled  him  to  remove  his  fam- 
ily to  Bronwylfa.  Here,  till  the  death  of  her 
tender  mother,  Mrs.  Hemans  remained  under 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  roof. 

The  claims  of  an  increasing  family  did  not 
entirely  divert  her  from  her  studies,  and  at  this 
time  she  sought  the  inspiration  of  classic  lore. 
Nothing  is  said  during  those  years  of  that  con- 
jugal affection  without  which  the  love  of  books 
and  the  mother's  love  are  insufficient  for  the 
awakened  heart.  The  sister,  who  has  given  us 
the  beautiful  memoir  of  her  life,  has  drawn  the 
vail  of  silence  over  these  painful  years.  She 
merely  states,  that,  in  1818,  Captain  Hemans 
sought  a  Summer  clime  to  restore  his  health, 
impaired  by  the  exposures  of  a  military  life, 
and  finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Rome,  leaving 
to  his  fair  young  wife  her  five  boys  to  train  up 
to  manhood.  It  was  not  deemed  a  final  part- 
ing. The  silence  was  occasionally  broken  by 
letters  referring  principally  to  the  education  of 
the  boys.  But  the  years  passed  on,  seventeen 
years  widening  the  gulf  between  them,  and 
they  two  never  met  again  on  earth.  It  is  a 
sad  story — ^e  first  giving  away  of  the  girlish 
affection — ^be  plighting  of  youthful  hearts — ^the 
waking  up  -from  love's  young  dream — ^the  cold- 
ness— the  iifc'^ong  separation. 

The  warm  Iieart  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  disap- 
pointed 'in  its  hope  of  wedded  love,  poured 


forth  its  tides  of  affection  on  her  mother,  her 
brothers  and  sister,  and  her  children.  She 
speaks  of  "the  deep,  rosy  sleep"  of  her  boys, 
during  an  awful  hurricane  in  which  she  was 
watching,  as  affecting  her  deeply.  The  first 
absence  from  home  of  a  few  days  of  her  two 
eldest  boys,  while  some  additions  were  being 
made  to  the  house  at  Bronwylfa,  was  consid- 
ered an  important  family  event,  and  the  day 
she  drove  twenty  miles  to  bring  them  home 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  white  days  of  her 
life.  The  glorious  beauty  of  the  hill-oountry 
on  a  lovely  Summer  day,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
flowers  by  the  wayside,  the  glad,  joyous  wel- 
come of  the  two  boys  as  they  rushed  down  the 
slope  to  meet  her,  made  a  picture  never  to  be 
forgotten.  ' 

Pleasant,  too,  is  it  to  hear  of  the  tumultuous 
delight  of  the  children  when,  in  June,  1821,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Lit-erature  awarded  a  prize  to 
Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subjects 
of  Dartmoor.  Arthur  was  now  sure  that  his 
mamma  was  a  better  poet  than  Lord  Byron, 
and  the  excess  of  George's  pleasure  gave  him  a 
headache. 

She  delighted  to  speak  of  her  children's  in- 
telligence, and  to  relate  little  anecdotes  of  them. 
She  was  much  amused  with  George's  exclaim- 
ing, "0  mamma,  I'm  in  the  most  deh^tful 
place  in  my  Virgil  now — I  'm  in  Tartarus." 
One  of  the  sayings  of  her  boy  of  eleven  is  well 
worth  preserving.  She  had  been  reading  to 
him  Lord  Byron's  magnificent  Address  to  the 
Sea:  "Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, 
roll."  "It  is  very  grand  indeed,"  said  the 
child;  "but  how  much  finer  it  would  have 
been,  mamma,  if  he  had  said  at  the  close,  that 
GK>d  had  meisLBured  out  all  those  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  his  handl" 

The  Christmas  tree,  with  its  confections  and 
mysteries,  was  always  carefully  dressed,  no  mat- 
ter how  intense  her  literary  labors.  When 
Spring  and  Summer  clothed  the  hills  with 
beauty,  she  watched  the  flight  of  their  kites, 
the  trundling  of  their  hoops,  and  gathered  with 
them  the  cowslips  in  the  breezy  field.  A  grassy 
mound  in  the  dingle,  under  a  beech-tree,  was 
called  by  her  children,  "  Mamma's  seat."  Here 
she  first  read  the  Talisman;  and  in  her  Hour 
of  Romance  she  has  faithfully  sketched  the  mi- 
nute details  of  the  scene.  Here,  surrounded 
by  her  books,  she  watched  with  the  soft  Ught 
of  a  mother's  eye  the  sports  of  her  children. 
The  picturesque  old  bridge  over  the  Clwyd  was 
her  favorite  resort,  and  on  rare  occasions  her 
boys  would  rejoice  in  accompanying  her  to 
Cwm,  a  remote  hamlet  nestled  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hills. 
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In  the  6priiig  of  1825,  Mrs.  Hemans,  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  her  four  boys,  the  eldest 
having  been  placed  at  school  at  Bangor,  removed 
from  Bronwylfa  to  Rhyllon,  another  house, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  belonging  to 
her  brother.  It  was  a  change  from  a  bower  of 
roses  to  a  tall,  staring,  bare  brick  house.  But 
the  house  was  large  and  convenient,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view,  and  situated  on  a  grassy 
slope,  terminating  in  a  wooded  dingle,  and  the 
hand  of  taste  soon  planted  roses,  and  trained 
honeysuckles,  and  gave  it  a  home-like  air. 

Mrs.  Hemans  had  already  given  to  the  world 
a  number  of  volumes,  although  those  which 
have  won  for  her  the  highest  tribute  of  admi- 
ration were  written  after  this  period.  "Do- 
mestic Affections,"  "  Restoration  of  the  Works 
of  Art  to  lUly,"  "Welsh  Melodies,"  "Siege  of 
Valencia,"  and  the  "Last  Constantine,"  the 
"  Vespers  of  Palermo,"  were  among  her  earliest 
works.  "  The  Records  of  Woman,"  "  Songs  of 
the  Affections,"  and  "Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life,"  have  a  deeper  meaning — more  power 
and  pathos. 

The  first  hearty  recognition  of  her  genius 
came  from  America,  and  gave  her  sincere  pleas- 
ure. An  interesting  correspondence  with  Ban- 
croft, Professor  Norton,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
Channing,  united  her  by  strong  ties  to  the  New 
World.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Norton,  and  some  authors  with  whom  she  was 
brought  into  communication,  she  was  furnished 
with  what  was  most  interesting  in  American 
literature,  and  a  lively  satisfaction  was  diffused 
in  her  household  by  every  fresh  arrival  from 
Boston. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1827,  Mrs.  Hemans 
lost  the  tender  mother  whose  affection  had 
proved  such  a  solace  to  her,  and  "  henceforth," 
says  her  sister,  "  she  was  to  be  a  stranger  to 
any  thing  like  an  equal  flow  of  quiet,  steadfast 
happiness.  Fugitive  enjoyments  —  enhancing 
excitements — adulation  the  most  intoxicating — 
society  the  most  brilliant — all  these,  and  more 
than  these,  were  hers  in  after  years,  but  the 
old  home  feeling  of  shelter  and  security  was 
gone  forever." 

In  May,  1828,  she  published  her  "Records 
of  Woman,"  into  which,  she  said,  she  had  put 
her  heart  and  individual  feelings  more  than  in 
any  she  has  written.  The  Records  are  mourn- 
ful ones — expanding  into  touching  poems,  the 
heart-histories,  the  memorials  of  woman's  worth 
and  woman's  woe,  gathered  up  in  the  course  of 
her  extensive  reading.  For  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
a  great  reader,  always  surrounded  by  books, 
horn  which  she  gathered  the  beautiful  historic 
incidents  commemorated   in   her   verse.     The 


stately  flow  of  her  song  has  made  them  more 
living  pictures  than  if  sketched  by  the  artist's 
pencil.  Casabianca,  the  boy  who  stood  on  the 
burning  deck,  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy  in 
the  land.  Who  can  forget  the  wild  despair  of 
Bernardo  del  Carpio,  as  his  dead  father,  the 
victim  of  a  treacherous  king,  mounted  in  ghast- 
ly mockery  of  life  upon  a  stately  palfrey,  rode 
forth  to  meet  him;  or  the  music  on  the  mid- 
night at  the  Coronation  of  Inez  de  Castro? 

The  Records  of  Woman  furnished  themes  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Her  poetry  was  essentially  womanly,  and  her 
own  experience  had  given  her  a  keen  insight 
into  the  sad  mysteries  of  woman's  lot.  Per- 
haps nothing  that  she  has  written  more  touch- 
ingly  telb  this  story  than  "Lines  written  in 
evening  prayer,  in  a  girl's  school:" 

"  Her  lot  is  oo  yoa  I  silent  tears  to  weep, 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 
And  sunless  riches  from  affection's  deep 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds,  a  wasted  shower ; 
And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship — therefore,  pray  ! 

Her  lot  is  on  you  I  to  be  found  untired, 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired. 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope>  though  hope  be  yain ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay ; 

And  0 !  to  love  through  all  things — therefore,  pray !" 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  bitter  or  morbid  in 
Mrs.  Hemans's  nature.  She  uttered  no  com- 
plaint; but  the  unsatisfied  longings  of  her  lov- 
ing human  heart — her  "  violet  virtues,"  bloom- 
ing in  sweet  seclusion — her  shrinking  from  the 
glare  of  life — the  revulsion  of  feeling  when  she 
had  been  betrayed  into  brief  seasons  of  enjoy- 
ment, show  how  deeply  wounded  had  been  her 
delicate  and-  sensitive  nature.  The  homage  to 
her, genius — the  incense  continually  wafted  to 
her,  seemed  only  to  touch  the  surface,  not  the 
depths  of  her  mind  and  heart.  "  What  is  fame," 
she  asks,  "  to  a  heart  yearning  for  affection,  and 
finding  it  not?  Is  it  not  as  a  triumphal  crown 
to  the  brow  of  one  parched  with  fever,  and 
asking  for  one  fresh,  healthful  draught — the 
cup  of  cold  water?"  The  same  thought  often 
appears  in  her  poetry: 

'*  Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup.  O  Fame ! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high. 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earth-born  frame 

Above  mortality. 
Away  !  to  me.  a  woman,  bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring." 

There  is  an  exquisite  refinement  and  delicacy 
in  Mrs.  Hemans's  character,  which  rendered  her 
writings  perfectly  pure  and  feminine.  She 
wrote  no  line  that,  dying,  she  would  wish  to 
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blot;  not  one  that  would  call  a  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  most  sensitive  maiden.  She  cnt 
every  thing  coarse  out  of  her  books;  and  some 
of  the  works  of  our  later  female  writers  would 
in  that  case  have  suffered  from  her  ruthless 
scissors. 

Mrs.  Hemans's  life  was  enriched  by  many 
warm  and  enduring  fnendships.  Among  her 
earliest  and  dearest  friends  were  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph's,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luxmore,  and  Bishop 
Heber.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mary  Howitt,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  Wordsworth  were  the  friends  of 
later  years.  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laygan,  thus  wrote 
to  her:  "Shenstone  complains  of  his  hard  fate 
in  wasting  a  lonely  existence,  'not  loved,  not 
praised,  not  known.'  How  very  different  is 
your  case!  Praised  by  all  that  read  you — 
loved  by  all  that  praise  you — and  known  in 
some  degree  wherever  our  language  is  spoken." 

And  indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
any  one  admitted  to  Mrs.  Hemans's  society  to 
resist  its  charm,  not  to  be  captivated  by  the 
brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  her  expressive 
countenance,  her  delicate. wit,  her  ready  play- 
fulness, the  ease  and  grace  with  which  she 
adorned  every  subject  with  imagery  and  illus- 
trations. 

Among  her  most  cherished  friends  was  Miss 
Jewsbury,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  mental  pow- 
er. She  wrote  "Letters  to  the  Young,"  and 
"  The  Three  Histories,"  in  which  may  be  found 
indications  of  the  fine  talent,  "  the  deep  power," 
as  Mrs.  Hemans  expresses  it,  *'  coiled  up  in  the 
recesses  of  her  mind,"  never  to  be  manifested 
to  the  world.  She  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, a  missionary  to  India,  in  a  quiet,  little 
church  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  fourteen 
months  after  she  found  a  grave  at  Poonah,  in 
the  far  East,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pen-and-ink  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  sketched  by  her 
hand,  in  the  character  of  Egeria,  of  whom  she 
says,  "I  might  describe  and  describe  forever, 
but  I  should  never  succeed  in  portraying 
Egeria:  she  was  a  muse,  a  grace,  a  variable 
child,  a  dependent  woman,  the  Italy  of  human 
beings."  Surely  this  sensitive  being,  with  her 
delicate  organization,  needed  a  strong  arm  to 
lean  upon,  and  loving  care  to  protect  her  from 
the  rude  blasts  of  the  world!  But  she  had  to 
bear  her  burden  alone. 

In  order  to  be  near  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Jews- 
bury  engaged  a  small  cottage,  called  Primrose 
Cottage,  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Asaph's, 
and  with  her  young  sisters  and  brothers,  to 
whom  she  performed  the  part  of  a  mother,  she 
spent  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1828.  The 
friends  were  strongly  contrasted — Mrs.  Hemans, 


gentle,  feminine,  sensitive,  of  imagination  all 
compact;  Miss  Jewsbury  with  masculine  ener- 
gies, strong  will,  fine  reasoning  powers  and  feel- 
ings, "  flashing  forth  with  sudden  and  Vesuviaa 
splendor."  Mr.  Wordsworth  said  of  her,  "  that 
in  quickness  in  the  motions  of  her  mind,  she 
had  within  the  range  of  his  acquaintance  no 
equal."  She  passed  long  mornings  in  Mrs. 
Hemans's  favorite  dingle,  and  rode  about  the 
hills  on  her  donkey,  escorted  by  the  boys  of 
both  families,  who  were  often  gathered  together 
in  the  tent  she  had  pitched  to  enlarge  the  capa- 
bilities of  her  cottage.  Many  of  her  "  Lays  of 
Leisure  Hours,"  which  she  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Hemans,  were  written  this  Summer.  The  news 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  but  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  her  own,  deeply  affected 
Mrs.  Hemans.  "  It  hung,"  she  said,  "  the  more 
solemnly  upon  my  spirits,  as  the  subject  of 
death  and  the  mighty  future  had  so  many, 
many  times  been  that  of  our  most  confidential 
communion.  Strange  and  sad  does  it  seem  that 
only  the  broken  music  of  such  a  spirit  should 
have  been  given  to  the  earth — the  full  and  fin- 
ished harmony  never  drawn  forth.  Yet  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  that  she  should  have 
perished  thus,  in  the  path  of  her  chosen  duties, 
than  have  seen  her  become  the  merely  brilliant 
creature  of  London  literary  life,  at  once  the 
queen  and  slave  of  some  heartless  coterie,  liv- 
ing upon  those  poor  succ^  de  socUti,  which  I 
think  utterly  ruinous  to  all  that  is  lofty  and 
holy  and  delicate  in  the  nature  of  a  highly- 
endowed  woman.  I  put  on  mourning  for  her 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  meet  her  again  in  this  life;  but  there 
was  a  strong  chain  of  interest  between  us,  that 
spell  of  mind  on  mind  which,  ©noe  formed,  can 
never  be  broken.  I  felt,  too,  that  my  whole 
nature  was  understood  and  appreciated  by  her, 
and  this  is  a  sort  of  happiness  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  rare  in  all  earthly  affection. 
Those  who  feel  and  think  deeply,  whatever 
playfulness  of  manner  may  brighten  the  sur- 
face of  their  character,  are  fully  unsealed  to 
very  few  indeed." 


BEAUTY  OF  VATU&R 


NATimic  has  scattered  around  us,  on  every 
side,  and  for  every  sense,  an  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion of  beauty  and  sweetness,  if  we  will  but 
perceive  it.  The  pleasures  we  derive  from  mu- 
sical sounds,  and  the  forms  of  trees,  are  surely 
not  given  us  in  vain ;  and  if  we  are  constantly 
alive  to  these,  we  can  never  be  in  want  of  sub- 
jects of  agreeable  contemplation,  and  must  be 
habitually  cheerful. 
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BT    TlftOIHIA   7.   TOWJIBIXO. 


[COMOLUOSD.] 

FIVE  weeks  had  passed.  During  this  time 
Mrs.  Whitney  had  fulfilled,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  her  patrons,  the  duties  of  daily 
governess  to  Hosmer  Brener.  These  duties 
were  by  no  means  arduous.  I  think  the  lady 
would  have  found  a  certain  quiet  pleasure  in 
them  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  solicitude 
she  experienced  for  the  little  boy  and  girl  whom 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  alone  at  home  for 
three  hours  each  day.  The  invalid  boy  and 
the  baby-girl,  who  needed  a  mother's  constant 
watchfulness  and  care,  were  compelled  to  oc- 
cupy and  amuse  themselves  as  they  could  dur- 
ing the  morning  absence,  which  seemed  so  long 
and  tedious  to  them.  But  Mrs.  Whitney  fre- 
quently brought  with  her  some  gift  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  or  some  dainty  confection  from  Mrs. 
Brener's,  which  gladdened  the  hearts  and  made 
the  dark,  bright  eyes  of  the  lonely  little  boy 
and  girl  dance  for  joy. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  pupil  proved,  on  the  whole, 
tractable  beyond  her  highest  expectations.  His 
mind  and  habits  were  wholly  undisciplined;  and 
injudicious  indulgence,  as  it  inevitably  must,  had 
made  the  child  imperious,  exacting,  and  selfish. 
But  Mrs.  Whitney,  with  her  rare,  calm  sense, 
with  her  soft,  earnest  voice,  and  her  smile, 
whose  sweetness  was  made  more  attractive  fq^ 
the  sadness  which  always  entered  with  it,  won 
the  respect  and  love  of  her  little  pupil.  The 
lady  stimulated  his  ambition,  and  his  progress 
in  hia  studiee  surprised  his  doting  grandparents, 
while  the  sweetest  reward  that  crowned  his 
achievement  of  a  lesson,  was  to  hear  some  little 
story  of  Reynolds  and  Marjorie  Whitney, 
which  set  its  pretty,  golden  clasp  to  the  three 
hours  of  study  appointed  him.  Hia  interest 
was  especially  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  invalid 
boy,  and  he  never  ceased  to  ask  minute  ques- 
tions regarding  him;  and  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Whitney  were  equally  curious  respecting  the 
little  boy  who  lived  in  the  great  house  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  grounds,  where  their 
mother  went  every  day,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  small  boy  and  smaller  girl  hung  bright 
wreaths  and  festoons  about  the  enchanted 
grounds  which  their  eyes  had  never  beheld. 

Mr.  Brener  had  been  very  unusually  sum- 
moned from  home  on  business  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  his  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney, and  his  absence  had  been  prolonged  a 
month,  a  neoeasity  which  Mi^.  Brener  did  not 
hesitate  to  deplore  every  hou]>— a  new  trial, 


which  on  all  occasions  she  held  up,  and  shook 
out,  and  turned  on  its  dark  side  before  every 
one  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact. 

"Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Whitney,  look  around 
herel"  The  shout  greeted  the  ears  of  the  lady 
one  morning,  just  as  she  reached  the  low,  stone 
wall  which  bounded  the  narrow  lane  that  led 
up  to  the  gray-stone  house,  and  through  which 
Mrs.  Whitney's  daily  path  lay — ^a  pleasant  lane, 
with  an  orchard  on  one  side  that  filled  the 
air  with  the  faint,  sweet  breath  of  ripening  ap- 
ples, while  on  the  other  lay  the 

"  Meadows  dreaming 
Of  the  Autumn  pleasantly." 

And  as,  surprised  and  startled,  the  soft,  brown 
eyes  of  the  lady  glanced  up  the  road,  she  saw 
a  horse  coming  down  the  lane— a  horse  with 
two  riders,  and  one  was  her  pupil.  The  gentle- 
man who  sat  behind  him  wore  a  suit  of  light, 
traveling  gray,  with  a  complexion  sunburnt 
with  travel,  with  large  and  somewhat  heavy 
features  when  at  rest,  and  that  bore  some  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  Mr.  Brener,  although  it 
was  younger;  but  the  deep,  penetrating  eyes 
had  far  down  in  them,  if  you  searched  for  it 
long  enough,  the  warmest  and  kindliest  light; 
and  the  mouth,  grave  and  a  little  stem  in  re- 
pose, had  a  smile  which,  when  it  came,  was 
like  a  woman's.  The  man  looked  his  years, 
and  they  were  forty,  and  his  thick,  brown  hair 
and  beard  were  sanded  with  gray. 

In  a  moment  horse  and  riders  were  by  the 
stone  wall,  reined  up  there  quickly. 

"Guess  who  this  is?"  cried  out  in  a  high 
glee,  and  vastly  enjoying  his  teacher's  look  of 
surprise,  the  pupil  of  Mrs.  Whitney. 

"  How  can  I  do  that,  Hosmer?"  said  the  lady, 
recovering  herself  with  a  smile,  and  the  gentle- 
man on  horseback,  observing  her  face,  smiled  too. 

"It's  uncle  Nathaniel;  he's  come  from  Cali- 
fornia; and  this  is  Mrs.  Whitney,  uncle;  and 
she's  got  a  little  boy  and  girl  at  home,  Rey- 
nolds and  Maijorie  Whitney." 

The  gentleman  lifted  his  hat  gravely,  yet 
with  a  suggestive  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  which 
showed  that  he  appreciated  the  comical  side  of 
this  most  informal  introduction. 

"  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Whitney," 
he  said;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  off  his  horse, 
and  offering  to  assist  the  lady  over  the  stone 
wall. 

"Thank  you;  but  your  trouble  is  quite  un- 
necessary. I  am  so  used  to  scaling  the  wall 
that  it  has  quite  ceased  to  seem  formidable  to 
me,"  said  the  lady;  and  saying  that,  Nathaniel 
Brener  knew  that  his  nephew's  governess  was  a 
lady. 
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The  gentleman  made  some  light  reply,  for- 
gotten the  next  njoment.  This  man  and  woman 
were  too  mature  in  years,  and  had  stood  face 
to  face  with  too  many  stern  and  terrible  reali- 
ties of  life  to  be  much  given  to  pretty  skir- 
mishes of  words;  still,  in  the  youth  of  both  had 
sparkled  and  played  a  fountain  of  bright  humor, 
and  a  little  rivulet  from  that  spring  had  wan- 
dered down  through  the  sands  of  the  years,  and 
had  not  quite  lost  itself  there,  but  sometimes 
leaped  up  in  some  swift,  bright  jet  which  re- 
minded one  of  the  lost  joy  of  its  waters. 

The  gentleman  took  the  bridle,  and  walking 
by  Mrs.  Whitney's  side,  led  his  horse  slowly 
up  the  lane. 

"  Your  return  must  have  taken  Mrs.  Brener 
quite  by  surprise,"  pursued  the  lady,  seizing, 
as  strangers  newly  introduced  are  apt  to,  the 
first  topic  which  presented  itself. 

"Yes;  and  in  the  abfcence  of  my  brother 
made  my  advent  doubly  acceptable.*'  i 

Hosmer  put  his  childish  voice  in  here: 
"Grandma  and  I  were  just  sitting  down  to 
supper  when  uncle  came.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  her  then:  she  was  so  surprised — so  glad, 
too,  that  she  just  cried!"  , 

"  Esther's  nerves  and  spirits  are  sadly  broken 
down,"  remarked  her  brother-in-law.  "Poor 
Harry's  death,  with  the  loss  of  his  young  wife, 
wa^  a  terrible  blow  to  her." 

Here  Hosmer,  who  was  suddenly  elevated 
into  a  new  sense  of  his  own  importance,  inter- 
posed again:  "0,  Mrs.  Whitney,  what  would 
Reynolds  say  if  he  should  find  himself  riding 
all  alone  on  a  big  horse  as  I  am  this  minute?" 

"I  have  no  idea.  I  fear  so  unusual" and 
great  a  happiness  would  deprive  him  altogether 
of  the  power  of  expression  of  any  kind;  but  it 
is  a  problem  which  I  shall  not  be  likely  soon 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  solving,"  answered 
the  lady;  and  though  her  speech  commenced 
with  a  smile,  some  thought  brought  its  conclu- 
sion into  a  shadow  which  touched  both  her 
lips  and  her  voice,  and  this  did  not  escape  the 
eyes  of  Nathaniel  Brener. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  now.  The  some- 
what reluctant  Hosmer  was  carefully  lifted 
from  the  horse  by  his  uncle,  and  then  the  gen- 
tleman opened  the  gate  for  the  lady  and  his 
nephew  to  enter,  and  here  they  parted. 

"  Don't  you  like  my  uncle  Nathaniel?"  asked 
Hosmer,  slipping  his  hand  into  that  of  his  gov- 
erness. 

"Yes;  very  much,  my  dear,"  she  answered 
heartily.  The  remark  reached  the  gentleman 
as  he  was  mounting  his  horse.  He  smiled 
faintly  to  himself — a  pleased  smile,  and  mur- 
mured, "I  could  have  answered  Hosmer  with 


some  fuller  meaning  than  that;"  and  then 
something  came  into  the  man's  face  which  sad- 
dened and  softened  it.  His  memory  went 
down,  down  through  the  arches  of  the  years 
into  his  youth — ^into  its  dewy  warmth  and 
light — ^into  its  high-beating  hopes,  and  pur- 
poses, and  aspirations.  "What  a  failure  it  all 
was!"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Poor,  dreamy, 
unfulfilled,  blighted  youth!"  and  for  a  moment 
the  look  in  his  face  darkened  to  one  of  bitter 
pain.  But  it  did  not  last  long;  it  cleared  up 
as  clouds  do  driven  of  the  sunshine.  "It  is 
best  as  it  is,"  he  said.  "God  will  redeem  all 
loss  and  sorrow  to  me.  Long  ago  I  placed  all 
that  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  not  left  my  man- 
hood to  defeat  and  failure.  I  have  done  some 
work  for  him  in  the  world  which  it  was  worth 
living  to  do."  There  was  a  sudden  moisture 
in  the  gray  eyes  of  this  man;  but  through  it 
glowed,  bright  and  steadfast,  that  light  wbidi 
never  went  out  in  the  soul  of  Nathaniel 
Brener. 

In  the  days  which  followed  their  first  meet- 
ing, the  gentleman  and  lady  were  thrown  fre- 
quently into  each  other's  society,  and  both 
were  stimulated  and  refreshed  thereby,  brief 
and  accidental  as  the  interviews  always  were. 
Widely  as  the  details  of  their  experience  dif- 
fered, they  held  in  common  some  great  griefe, 
and  over  these  the  same  faith,  and  creed,  and 
love.  Both  had  passed  beyond  their  youth 
now;  they  could  never  return  to  the  gate 
which  had  closed  on  that  valley  of  dreams  and 
aspirations;  but  in  place  of  these  had  come  to 
both  the  peace  and  the  faith  which  God  giveth 
to  those  who  love  him. 

There  came  a  day  when  Mrs.  Whitney  went 
home  in  some  unusual  depression  of  spirits 
from  her  morning's  task.  She  opened  the  door 
of  the  small  cottage  with  a  keener  longing  than 
ever  for  the  smile  of  the  pale-faced  boy,  and 
shout  of  the  damask-cheeked  girl  which  always 
greeted  her  return.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment, and,  for  a  moment,  almost  wild  her  ter- 
ror on  discovering  the  small  crib  and  the  high 
chair  by  its  side  were  vacant.  A  dead  silence 
filled  the  small  rooms  which  held  through  all 
the  day  the  silver  tinkle  of  the  diildren's 
voices.  Mrs.  Whitney  shouted  in  Tain  the  &- 
miliar  names,  and  at  last  she  hurried  to  the 
door,  and  strained  her  eyes  up  and  down  the 
old  road  which  wound,  as  old  country  roads 
do,  past  the  mill,  and  down  the  meadow,  and 
round  the  creek.  Where  were  the  lost  boy 
and  girl?  Reynolds  could  sit  for  only  a  little 
while  on  the  door-sill  in  the  sunshine  of  Sum- 
mer noons;  and  the  patter  of  Mai^rie's  feet 
never  went  beyond  the  old  brown  fence  whkh 
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ikirted  the  pasture.  These  thoughts  crowded 
into  each  other  as  Mrs.  Whitney's  gaze  swept 
the  long  road  and  caught  up  a  carnage  in  the 
distance.  It  drove  on  rapidly.  Did  somebody 
intiide  of  it  see  the  bewildered  woman  standing 
in  the  cottage  door,  and  wave  out  that  white 
pennon  of  a  handkerchief  as  a  signal  to  her? 
The  carriage  drew  nearer.  Inside  of  it  were 
two  small  figures  on  either  side  of  a  gentleman. 
The  mother's  heart  beat  fast.  The  mystery 
cleared  up  as  she  gazed.  In  a  moment  the  car- 
riage rolled  up  to  the  door. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Whitney,  you've  disappointed  us 
sadly,"  said  the  voice  of  Nathaniel  Brener. 
**  We  meant  to  have  got  home  before  you." 

And  there  was  Reyndds,  resting  among  the 
soft  cushions,  with  actually  a  small  glow  in  the 
pallor  of  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  like  stars  for 
joy;  and  there  was  Marjorie,  the  little  sweet 
face  all  alive  with  wonder  and  delight  as  she 
cried  out,  "0,  mamma,  it's  uncle  Nathaniel, 
and  he's  been  taking  us  to  ride,  and  such  a 
beautiful  time  we've  had!" 

Reynolds  was  tenderly  carried  in  and  seated 
in  his  easy  chiiir,  and  then  Mr.  Brener  turned 
to  his  hostess  and  said,  "  You  are  not  silent  be- 
cause I  have  offended  you  in  taking  this  un- 
warrantable liberty?" 

"Offended!  No,  Mr.  Brener;  I  am  seeking 
for  words  with  which  to  thank  you." 

They  did  not  come.  For  once  the  calm  which 
sorrow  had  taught  Mrs.  Whitney  failed  her. 
She  burst  into  tears — tears  that  were  thanks 
warmer  and  more  eloquent  than  any  words  to 
Nathaniel  Brener;  yet  the  sight  moved  and 
pained  him  sorely.    It  did  the  children  as  well 

"Mamma,  are  you  sorry  because  we  went?" 
asked  Reynolds,  with  a  voice  full  of  solicitude, 
while  Maijorie  clung  to  her  mother's  gown, 
her  small  face  full  of  surprise  and  trouble. 

"No:  only  too  glad.  Mr.  Brener  can  forgive 
a  mother's  weakness  in  her  gladness  for  her 
children's  sake." 

"Yes:  if  you  will  put  it  in  that  way,  and 
never  speak  to  me  of  it  again." 

She  knew  he  meant  just  what  he  said,  and 
had  delicate  instinct  enough  to  press  no  thanks 
upon  him;  so  she  sat  down,  and  they  were 
a  happy  company  in  the  little  tasteful  cottage 
parlor,  with  its  furniture,  which  told  the  sad 
story  of  "better  days,"  while  the  children  re- 
lated the  history  of  the  ride,  which  had  been 
such  a  marvelous  episode  of  beauty  and  adven- 
ture in  their  lives.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
listen  to  their  account,  held  up  in  all  the  lights 
and  glow  of  childhood.  The  mother  enjoyed  it, 
and  her  guest,  too,  as  was  evident  from  his  fre- 
quent, hearty  outbreaks  of  laughter  during;  the 


hour  in  which  he  remained.  After  this  Mr. 
Brener  called  frequently,  and  took  the  children 
to  ride,  and  sometimes  he  bfought  with  him 
his  little  nephew,  Hosmer  Brener. 

"  Chester  1  Chester  I"  called  Mrs.  Brener  one 
morning,  as  she  was  stripping  some  dead  leaves 
off  a  choice  oleander,  starred  with  blooms,  in 
the  bay  window  of  her  sitting-room. 

"Well,  Esther,"  answered  a  voice  on  tho 
porch. 

"  Do  you  know  I  think  Nathaniel  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Whitney?" 

"  You  dof    What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"0,  because.  I  know  the  weather  sign& 
It's  plain  enough  to  my  eyes  that  he  likes  to 
talk  with  her,  and  enjoys  her  society.  She's 
the  sort  of  woman  to  suit  his  taste.  I  must 
say  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to  have  something 
come  of  it  myself.  What  a  lUcky  windfall  it 
would  be  for  her,  though,  with  them  children!" 

"  Would  it,  though,  Esther?"  and  instead  of 
Mrs.  Brener's  husband,  there  walked  into  the 
room,  with  his  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  laugh 
in  his  eyes,  though  his  lips  were  set  in  a  line  of 
exceeding  gravity — ^Nathaniel  Brener. 

His  sister-in-law  shrieked  and  blushed  simul- 
taneously. "I  declare,  Nathaniel!  Who'd  a 
believed  it!    1  thought  you  was  Chester." 

"  I  knew  you  did,  Esther;  but,  then,  it  was 
such  a  good  opportunity  for  getting  at  your 
opinion  that  I  could  n't  lose  it;  and  then  you 
ought  to  forgive  me." 

"  I  do  n't  see  why,'*  answered  Mrs.  Brener,  a 
little  provoked,  but  enjoying  the  joke,  on  the 
whole. 

"  Because  there  was  a  strong  temptation,  which 
I  resisted,  to  lead  you  on  a  good  ways  further, 
instead  of  discovering  myself  as  I  did." 

"  There  must  have  been,  I  see.  Well,  you  've 
got  my  opinion,  square  and  fair,  Nathaniel; 
and  you  ought  to  know  a  little  better  than 
any  body  else  whether  it 's  the  true  one  or  no." 

"That  is  self-evident,  Esther,"  said  Nathaniel 
Brener;  but  he  said  nothing  more.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  make  a  confident  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  although  she  had  abundant  curiosity 
on  the  subject,  she  had  not  quite  courage 
enough  to  press  him  on  so  personal  a  matter. 

Less  than  a  week  after  this  conversation  Na- 
thaniel Brener  met  Mrs.  Whitney  on  her  return 
from  his  brother's.  The  gentleman  was  in  his 
carriage,  and  he  invited  the  lady  to  join  him. 
There  was  a  little  doubt  on  the  lady's  face,  and 
the  gentleman  knew  from  what  root  it  sprung. 
"The  children  can  spare  you  once  for  a  half 
hour,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  you 
have  given  yourself  any  recreation,  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney." 
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"Yes;  three  years/'  she  answered;  and  her 
smile  was  sad  as  she  allowed  the  gentleman  to 
assist  her  into  the  carriage. 

It  was  a  day  in  the  Indian  Bummer,  full  of 
gold  and  purple  mists  coming  and  going  on  the 
mountains,  with  heavy  balms  quivering  through 
the  air — the  dying  Summer  pouring  out  its 
rich  life  in  great  tides  of  fragrance,  and  the 
warm  joy  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  still  calm  of 
the  sky  brooding  over  every  thing. 

They  were  peculiarly  fitted — this  man  and 
this  woman  of  whom  I  am  writing — to  enter 
into  the  very  spirit  of  this  day;  but  their 
words  only  touched  it  in  the  first  few  moments 
of  their  drive — afterward  their  thoughts  went 
away  from  it.  Nathaniel  Brener  had  something 
to  say  to  Mrs.  Whitney  this  morning,  and  he 
said  it,  as  a  man  like  himself  would  be  likely 
to,  in  a  few,  s'trong,  brief  sentences  to  the 
woman  who  sat  by  his  side — the  lonely,  deso- 
late, half  heart-broken  woman,  who  was  bat- 
tling, with  her  frail  strength,  against  fearful 
odds  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  Whitney  listened  as  one  struck  dumb 
with  amazement.  When  the  time  came  for  an- 
swer, she  had  only  tears — ^which  shook  her  as 
rains,  driven  of  east  winds,  shake  the  leaves  in 
Autumn. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  as  I  have  feared?" 
asked  Nathaniel  Brener.  "  Because  of  the 
dead  have  you  nothing  to  give  me?" 

"  Not  what  you  deserve." 

"  But  if  it  satisfies  me?" 

She  told  him  then,  as  though  it  was  betwixt 
her  own  soul  and  God — ^as  though  the  "be- 
loved" of  her  youth  stood  by  and  listened — 
all  she  had  to  give  to  this  man.  And  Nathaniel 
Brener  answered  her:  "Margaret,  I  am  satis- 
fied. Gome  to  the  warmth  of  my  love;  come 
to  the  shelter  of  my  home.  Let  me  be  the 
father  of  your  children."  And  through  her 
tears  the  smile  of  Margaret  Whitney,  like  the 
lost  smile  of  her  youth,  answered  Nathaniel 
Brener.  Afterward  they  told  much  to  each 
other;  and  Mrs.  Whitney's  story  was  a  pitiful 
one— of  shameful  wrong  done  to  her  husband 
by  his  partner;  of  failure,  and  loss,  and  death; 
of  the  slow  yielding,  one  by  one,  of  luxuries 
and  comforts  which  had  been  to  her  like  the 
air  she  breathed,  till,  at  last,  she  had  discov- 
ered a  refuge  in  the  country  for  her  sick  boy 
and  baby-girl,  for  her  own  delicate  health  and 
fallen  fortunes;  and  how,  at  last,  when  the 
"  wolf  stood  at  the  door,"  the  blunt  but  kind- 
hearted  physician  of  her  boy  obtained  Mrs. 
Whitney  a  pupil  in  Hosmer  Brener.  "  He  seemed 
to  come  between  us — the  children  and  me — and 
starvation." 


"Dear  Margaret!  a  strong  arm  and  loving 
heart  has  come  betwixt  you  and  that  now," 
said  Nathaniel  Brener. 

And  he,  too,  had  somewhat  to  tell— of  the 
fkir  and  stately  ship  which  went  down  one  day 
at  sea,  freighted  with  all  the  treasures  of  his 
youth;  for  in  the  stress  of  a  great  trial  the 
woman  of  his  first  love  had  proved  faithless  to 
him.  A  new  tenderness  filled  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Whitney  as  she  listened.  "  It  was  hard,  then." 
he  said;  "a  great  deal  harder  than  death;  but 
it  was  all  over  years  ago,  and  it  made  a  stronger 
man  of  me — I  hope  a  better  one.  Ah,  Mar- 
garet, you  and  I  have  set  our  faces  heaven- 
ward when  there  was  no  light  of  sun,  nor 
moon,  nor  stars  in  the  sky." 

"  No  light,"  she  said,  softly. 

"And  we  will  keep  them  set  there,  helping 
each  other  in  the  only  path  which  leads  to 
peace  and  rest — ^the  path  to  Qod!"  So  this 
man  and  woman  covenanted  there  and  tb» 
with  each  other. 

"Mamma,  mamma,  have  jort  been  to  ride, 
too?"  asked,  simultaneously,  Reynolds  and  Mar- 
jorie  Whitney,  as,  full  two  hours  beyond  her 
usual  time,  their  mother  entered  the  house,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Brener. 

"Yes,  my  little  children;  it^is  the  first  time, 
you  know." 

"  And  has  it  seemed  such  a  very  long  one?^ 
asked  the  gentleman,  taking  the  little  girl  in 
his  arms. 

"0,  yes;  hours  and  hours,  uncle  Nathaniel; 
Reynolds  and  I  have  cried  twice." 

"You  have?  Well,  you  shall  laugh  more 
times  than  you  can  count;  for  I  intend  to  take 
you  and  mamma  to  ride  every  day  from  this 
time  henceforward." 

"You  do!  you  do!"  The  eyes  of  the  boy 
and  girl  were  wild  with  joyful  amazement. 

"And  has  mamma  said  you  really  might?" 
tinkled  out  the  silvery  lisp  of  Marjorie  Whit- 
ney. 

"0,  yes;  it  was  to  settle  that  very  question 
that  I  took  her  to  ride  to-day,  and  I  have  got 
her  promise  now,  and  for  aye." 

"  But  mamma  wo  n't  have  time  to  go,"  inter- 
posed Reynolds;  "for  there  is  her  little  pupil 
at  the  big  house,  you  know." 

"0,  but  she  has  taken  another  pupil,  you 
seel" 

"She  has?  And  what  is  his  name?"  cried 
the  curious  boy  and  girl. 

"  It  is  my  own — Nathaniel  Brener." 

"You — you!"  cried  the  children,  with  su^ 
amazement  in  their  faces  that  Mrs.  Whitney 
laughed  merrily,  almost  as  a  boy  and  girl,  to 
see  it. 
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KUMBSB  n. 
ST.   F£TEB'S,   and  the  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 

ROME  has  a  twofold  interest  for  the  traveler. 
The  ancient  and  the  modem  coexist.  Pa- 
gan Rome  still  points,  silently,  to  the  Capitol 
and  the  Colossenm  as  her  representatives;  while 
Papal  Rome  boasts  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vati- 
can. But  Imperialism  and  paganism  have  been 
subjected  to  Papal  supremacy.  Modem  palaces 
have  been  built  with  the  stones  of  the  Colos- 
seum. The  bronze  of  the  Pantheon  has  been 
transferred  to  St.  Peter's;  and  the  treasures  of 
ancient  art  have  been  rifled  to  enrich  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Vatican. 

On  one  of  the  fairest  days  of  an  Italian  Au- 
tumn we  were  floating  down  the  Tiber  toward 
Rome,  in  the  distance  watching  for  the  first 
'    glimpse  of  the  city.    Suddenly  a  Roman  cardi- 
I    nal    on   board   exclaimed,    "San   Pi^trol    San 
,    Pi^trol    II  DuomoT'     And  presently,  to  our 
eager    sight,    appeared   the   dome   of   St.  Pe- 
ter's, rising  gradually  into  fuller  view  as  we 
advanced,  til)  at  length,  in  its  majestic  propor- 
tions, it  reminded  ne  of  Michael  Angelo's  sub- 
lime promise— that  he  would  build  St.  Peter's, 
and  hang  the  Pantheon  in  the  air.    But  turn- 
ing a  bold  blnfif  we  lost  sight  of  the  majestic 
dome.     The   "seven-hilled   city"    was  yet   as 
many  miles  distant,  and  we  had  time,  with  the 
communicative  Cardinal,  to  recall  many  a  his- 
toric fact  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Peter's; 
for  which  this  champion  of  apostolic  succession 
seemed  to  entertain  quite  as  enthusiastic  regard 
as  for  the  apostle  himself. 

I  understood  the 'Cardinal's  partiality  for  St. 
Peter's,  and  so  might  easily  suspect  him  of  ex- 
aggeration.   Yet  I  could  the  more  readily  par- 
don his  enthusiasm,  when  I  remembered  that  a 
jadge,  no  less  competent  and  critical  than  the 
infidel   Gibbon,    pronounced   St.    Peter's   "the 
most  glorious  structure  that  ever  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  religion."    Since  the  year 
of  oar  Lord  90,  the  Cardinal  claimed  that  this 
very  spot  had  been  occupied  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  had  been  the  site  of  a  Christian 
temple,  either  great  or  small;  that  the  founda- 
tion   of  the  present  magnificent  structure  was 
laid    six  hundred  years  ago— although  history, 
as  I  £nd  the  record,  fixes  the  date  A.  D.  1450; 
that  the  Church  was  completed  for  dedication 
only  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years — 
although  the  record  says  A.  D.  1626,  or  an  in- 
terval of  176  years;   and  that  as  many  more 
years  passed  away  before  it  reached  its  present 


state  of  perfection.  It  is  indeed  historic,  that 
successive  pontiffs  contributed  to  this  lofty 
monument  of  Papal  zeal,  each  desiring  to  wit- 
ness its  completion,  till  three  and  a  half  centu- 
ries passed  by,  and  forty-three  popes  died  with- 
out the  sight. 

I  knew  that  Bramante,  and  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo  had  planned  and  wrought  upon 
the  famous  edifice;  that  Michael  Angelo's  dif- 
fered from  the  plan  of  Raphael — the  one  pro- 
posing the  form  of  the  Oreek  cross,  the  other 
that  of  the  Latin;  but  that  Raphael's  design 
finally  prevailed.  The  Cardinal  fluently  named 
other  masters  who  wrought  upon  St.  Peter's; 
the  Sangallos,  and  Verona,  and  Peruzzi,  and 
others,  under  whose  superintendence  the  plan 
alternated  successively  from  the  Latin  cross  to 
the  Qreek,  and  from  the  Greek  cross  to  the 
Latin,  till  Delia  Porta  completed  the  dome,  and 
Maderao  finished  the  superstructure;  and  St. 
Peter's  stood  forth  the  grandest  Christian  tem- 
ple in  the  world.  The  Cardinal's  view  sus- 
tained the  design  of  Raphael,  and  approved  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross  as  more  appropriate 
than  the  Qreek,  especially  for  Rome;  and  saw, 
in  the  plan  of  Raphael  and  the  final  choice  of 
Maderao,  a  friendly  providence  which  secured 
for  the  Latin  temple  the  form  of  the  Latin 
cross.  He  was  willing  to  admit  its  great  cost, 
even  $10,000,000  up  to  the  year  1700;  and 
since  that  time  $30,000  annually  for  repairs. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  glory  in  the  expenditure, 
regarding  it  as  a  costly  and  acceptable  offering 
to  God. 

But  I  remembered  how  the  voluntary  offer- 
ing lagged  behind  the  lavish  outlay,  and  by 
what  base  means  the  deficiency  was  supplied; 
and  that  the  vast  debt  was  lifted  by  Popes  Ju- 
lius and  Leo,  by  an  execrable  resort  to  the 
sale  of  indulgences  to  sin.  These  indulgences 
were  scattered  broadcast  over  all  the  land  by 
Papal  agents;  as  if  emissaries  of  Satan  had 
come  commissioned  to  introduce  to  men,  and 
legalize  upon  earth,  the  morals  and  the  mis- 
eries of  belli  Papal  agents,  like  Tetzel  the  Do- 
minican, whom  Luther  confronted  at  Wittem- 
berg  and  Frankfort,  and  drove  from  his  foul 
business,  discomfited  and  branded  with  infamy. 
This  infernal  policy,  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
Roman  Catholic  corraption,  impelled  Germany 
to  undertake  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and 
aroused  all  Europe  to  a  struggle  not  yet  ended. 

But  the  most  distant  reference  to  such  an 
unwelcome  history  was  shunned  by  the  wiJy 
Cardinal,  as  the  guilty  shun  detection.  But  a 
truce  to  the  war  of  words.  We  had  reached 
the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Roman  villas  ap- 
peared along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.    The  rest- 
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dences,  the  river,  the  whole  region  recalled 
olaBsic  associations.  Memories  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  revived.  My 
readings  and  my  reveries  in  boyhood  seemed 
now  abont  to  realise  themselves.  Rome  was 
before  me;  the  modem  city  merged  in  the  an- 
cient ;  the  Rome  of  the  Csosars ;  Rome  *'  the 
Eternal  city;"  and  I  forgot  St.  Peter's  and  the 
Cardinal,  and  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight 
gazed  upon  "  the  walls  of  lofty  Rome." 

During  the  interval  between  my  arrival  at 
the  city  and  the  return  of  Christmas,  I  made 
frequent  visits  to  St.  Peter's.  My  disappoint* 
ment  at  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  tem- 
ple— as  for  the  first  time  1  looked  up  to  it  from 
the  piazza  in  front — was  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  further  acquaintance.  A  whim  of  the 
architect  has  distorted  the  face  of  St.  Peter's 
with  an  immense  fa^e,  which  almost  conceals 
the  noble  dome  from  the  spectator  standing  be- 
low; and  so,  well-nigh  obliterates  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  edifice.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
piazza  is  inclosed  on  either  side  by  grand  semi- 
circular colonnades.  Each ,  colonnade  is  suffi- 
ciently wide  between  the  columns  to  allow  two 
carriages  to  pass  abreast.  Three  hundred  huge 
columns  encircle  the  beholder,  towering  ten 
times  above  his  head,  and  each  is  surmounted 
by  the  colossal  statue  of  a  saint;  while  a  ma- 
jestic obelisk,  the  largest  Egypt  has  ever  pro- 
duced, lifts  its  summit  even  above  the  statues 
that  crown  the  colonnades.  In  the  midst  of 
such  surroundings  the  mind  fails  at  first  to  ad- 
just the  relative  proportions,  and  the  judgment 
falters. 

One  feels  a  partial  relief  as  he  mounts  the 
flight  of  steps  with  a  single  object  before  him — 
St.  Peter's.  He  enters  the  vestibule.  At  either 
extremity  is  a  gigantic  equestrian  statue — Con- 
stantino on  the  right,  and  Charlemagne  on  the 
left.  Five  doors  lead  from  the  vestibule  into 
the  church.  The  great  central  door — two  hund- 
red years  older  than  St.  Peter's  itself,  executed 
at  first  for  the  old  basilica — is  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  bass-reliefs,  and  opened  only  on 
important  festivals.  The  other  entrances  are 
covered  with  heavy  leathern  curtains.  Lifting 
one  of  these,  and  passing  to  right  or  left,  the 
grand  interior  opens  to  the  view.  Startled  by 
the  splendid  vision  we  pause  to  gaze  and  reas- 
sure ourselves. 

**  Majesty,  power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty, 
All  seem  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  nndefiled." 

The  high  altar,  apparently  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  nave,  attracts  us  forward.  We 
tread  upon  a  marble  pavement.    On  either  side 


are  long-drawn  aisles,  skirted  with  chapels,  each 
of  which  is  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  church. 
We  pass  huge  marble  vases  supplied  with  holy 
water,  and  borne  by  cherubs.  These  cherubs 
seemed  like  infants  in  size  as  we  entered  the 
church,  but  now  as  we  stand  beside  them  they 
prove  to  be  larger  than  ourselves;  while  the 
gorgeous  vault  above  us  is  two  score  times  our 
hight  Massive  piers  and  huge  pilasters  sepa- 
rate the  nave  and  aisles,  and  support  side 
arches  that  lead  to  corresponding  chapels  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Colossal  statues 
of  the  saints  look  down  upon  us.  Full-size 
mosaic  copies  of  the  finest  paintings  ever  exe- 
cuted by  the  old  masters  challenge  our  admi- 
ration. Magnificent  monuments  of  departed 
popes  stand  thick  around  us  in  the  near  and 
distant  aisles;  sufficient  of  themselves  to  stock 
an  imperial  gallery.  This  at  first  might  appear 
strange  and  unchurchly  to  an  American  Prot- 
estant. But  after  visiting  St.  Paul's  at  Lon- 
don, and  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Cologne,  and  Florence,  and  Milan,  and 
Venice,  he  has  learned  to  expect  this  at  St. 
Peter's;  and  unsurprised  he- passes  on  catching 
glimpses  of  popes  in  bronze  as  large  as  life,  and 
bass-reliefs  the  largest  in  the  worid,  and  marble 
tombs,  and  porphyry  sarcophagi,  and  decora- 
tions of  alabaster;  recumbent  lions,  allegorical 
figures,  circles  of  genii,  and  groups  of  angds. 
At  length  we  reach  the  high  altar,  which  ap- 
peared to  stand  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  church  as  we  entered,  but  proves  to  be  two 
hundred  feet  from  it.  Our  mistake  is  corrected 
The  great  length  of  the  nave  is  bett«r  under- 
stood. The  dimensions  of  the  vast  edifice  ex- 
pand toward  their  due  proportions  as  the  eye 
becomes  somewhat  hsibituated  to  its  surround- 
ings. And  the  mind  itself  ebipands  touched  by 
the  genius  of  the  place.  Here  at  the  high  altar 
the  glory  of  St.  Peter's  overshadows  the  be- 
holder. It  is  not  that  beneath  the  idtar  is  the 
reputed  grave  of  the  apostle  Peter;  nor  that  Car 
above  the  altar,  lifted  up  upon  spiral  columns 
of  gold,  bends  a  splendid  brazen  canopy;  it  is 
not  that  below  the  pavement,  suspended  from 
the  marble  balustrade,  are  more  than  a  hundred 
lamps  forever  burning  before  the  confessional; 
and  a  marble  statue  of  Pope  Pius  VI  kneeling 
in  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter — all  this 
may  impress  a  devotee.  But  a  Protestant  pil- 
grim discards  all  these  Papal  fictions;  yet  here 
he  stands  gazing  upward  well-nigh  entranced; 
for  above  the  altar,  above,  far  above  the  brazm 
canopy,  spreads  out  "  a  marble  firmament,"  all 
radiant  with  light,  its  oolors  vying  with  the 
rainbow  in  beauty — it  is  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.     It  bends  over  the  Latin   cross    of 
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Raphael,  bnt  is  itself  the  monument  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Here  architectural  genius  has  attained 
its  loftiest  success.  In  the  presence  of  such 
perfection  criticism  is  silent;  even  fastidious 
taste  will  feast  itself  and  be  satisfied.  Cathe- 
dral domes,  though  immense,  yet,  by  ill-propor- 
tion, become  harsh  and  disagreeable;  but  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  matchless  majesty  and 
beauty  blend  into  the  sublime — "a  sublime  pe- 
culiar and  comprehensible  only  on  the  spot." 

On  its  concave  surface  are  mosaics  of  saints, 
and  the  Savior,  and  the  Virgin,  elaborately 
wrought  with  precious  stones;  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Thou  art  Peter,"  etc.,  thus  inwrought, 
is  just  visible  from  below,  while  the  letters  are 
in  fact  six  feet  in  length.  This  will  indicate 
their  distance  from  the  beholder.  Four  grand 
piers  support  this  majestic  dome,  and  each  pier 
is*  larger  than  an  ordinary  dwelling-house. 
Some  one  has  said,  "You  may  put  two  churches 
like  the  Trinity  of  New  York  under  the  cupola, 
and  have  the  entire  nave  of  the  church  and 
both  aisles  wholly  unoccupied,  while  thirty  or 
forty  common  churches  could  be  stowed  away 
in  St.  Peter^s  without  much  trouble/' 

This  immense  dome,  apparently  so  elastic  as 
to  elude  the  force  of  gravitation,  upspringing 
toward  heaven  like  a  world  of  light,  is  as  mar- 
velous in  strength  as  in  beauty.  Between  its 
inner  and  its  outer  walls  is  a  passage,  broad, 
paved,  spiral,  s6  gentle  in  grade,  and  yet  so 
firm,  that  loaded  wagons  can  easily  make  the 
ascent  from  pavement  to  roof.  This  curious 
highway  toward  the  summit  of  St.  Peter's 
emerges  at  the  roof  in  the  midst  of  shops  and 
dwelling-houses  of  workmen,  sufScient  of  them- 
selves to  form  a  respectable  village;  while 
domes,  and  cupolas,  and  spires  rise  up  in  every 
direction  over  this  broad  temple-area,  present- 
ing the  birds-eye  view  of  a  mimic  city.  All 
these  combine  to  render  the  exterior  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's no  less  remarkable  than  the  interior,  and 
even  more  strongly  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  the  idea  of  vastness. 

Higher  still  above  the  roof  the  pedestrian 
mounts  to  the  top  of  the  lantern  that  rises 
over  the  dome,  and  higher  still  to  the  lofty 
balcony  that  encircles  the  great  copper  ball  at 
the  summit  of  St.  Peter's.  Here,  in  safety  and 
with  comfort,  he  may  enjoy  an  unrivaled  view, 
embracing  theVsity  of  Home,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, the  wide,  desolate  .Campagna,  and  the 
classic  fields  beyond,  extending  from  the  cloud- 
capped  Apennines  to  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  vast  storehouse  of  art  and  architecture 
18  adapted  to  display  rather  than  devotion.  It 
is  as  unsuited  to  a  single  evangelical  service  as 


the  old  pagan  Colosseum.  A  Mohammedan 
mosque  could  be  more  easily  converted  into  a 
Protestant  church  than  could  the  famous  temple 
of  St.  Peter's.  Its  adaptation  indicates  that  it 
was  designed  for  festal  exhibitions,  and  its  use 
corresponds  with  this  evident  design.  St.  Pe- 
ter's, as  a  church,  is  occupied  for  public  service 
three  times  in  the  year — ^at  the  Easter  festival, 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  Christmas.  At 
Rome,  first,  Christmas  was  set  apart  as  a  holy 
day,  transposed  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian 
festival,  although  an  old  pagan,  revisiting  the 
city,  would  scarcely  recognize  a  change.  The 
day  is  scrupulously  observed  by  all  the  churches 
in  Rome,  a  number  of  which,  both  great  and 
small,  I  visited  between  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  9,  A.  M. 

But  St.  Peter's  was  the  great  attraction.  At 
an  early  hour  I  reached  the  church.  Already 
the  spacious  piazza  was  crowded,  while  the 
streets  were  thronged  with  carriages,  rolling  on 
in  ceaseless  current,  as  though  Rome  was  pour- 
ing itself  in  one  continuous  tide  into  the  grand 
basilica.  The  civic  guards,  stationed  within  the 
church,  were  undergoing  military  drill.  At 
length  they  were  drawn  up,  in  two  lines,  on 
either  side  of  the  nave,  from  the  great,  bronze 
door  at  the  entrance  to  the  high  altar  beneath 
the  dome,  guarding  this  passage  against  the 
irruption  of  the  Roman  masses,  and  so  preserv- 
ing an  avenue  for  the  Papal  procession  when  it 
should  arrive. 

This  is  a  fine-looking  guard,  composed  of 
shop-keepers  and  other  citizens  of  Rome — ^many 
of  them  gentlemen  of  rank,  not  remarkably 
versed  or  valiant  in  military  duty,  I  suspect; 
nor  over-loyal  toward  the  Pope;  but  ornamental 
soldiery,  admirably  adapted  to  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  equal  to  the  martial  demands  of 
Christmas  service  in  St.  Peter's. 

To  right  and  left  beneath  the  dome  was  an 
artificial  gallery,  arranged  for  the 'accommoda- 
tion of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  appeared 
in  full  dress.  Beyond  the  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent tribune,  lavishly  decorated  with  designs 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  honored,  according  to 
the  Papal  tradition,  with  the  possession  of  the 
identicad  chair  in  which  St.  Peter  himself  ofi&- 
ciated.  This  was  incased  in  a  famous  chair  of 
bronze  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  is  upborne 
by  four  statues,  representing  two  Latin  and 
two  Greek  fathers  of  the  Church — St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St. 
Athanasius. 

For  this  Christmas  festival  a  splendid  Papal 
throne  had  been  erected;  the  tribune  had  been 
draped  with  crimson  and  gold,  while  columns 
and  pilasters,  throughout  the  entire  Church, 
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were  adorned  with  the  same  costly  decora- 
tions. To  ,the  right  of  the  confessional  sits, 
bolt  upright  in  an  elevated  chair,  a  little,  ugly, 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  Papists  aver; 
but  really  of  the  pagan  god,  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus,  as  many  writers  boldly  maintain.  The 
throng  of  devotees  paused  before  this  image, 
bowed  reverently,  and  then  kissed  the  toe  of 
the  counterfeit  apostle  i 

At  10  o'clock  a  sudden  agitation  at  the  en- 
trance indicated  the  arrival  of  the  grand  pro- 
cession. First  appeared  the  private  chamber- 
lains, bearing  the  Papal  insignisr— the  crown 
and  miter,  together  with  the  cap  and  sword 
which  the  Pope  had  blessed  at  the  Sistine 
Chapel  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  a  sacred  gift  to  be 
presented  to  some  faithful  Catholic  sovereign. 
These  were  followed  by  a  long  retinue  of  car- 
dinals and  bishops.  Then  came  his  Holiness, 
Pius  IX,  seated  upon  a  portable  throne,  typify- 
ing his  elevation  as  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  wear- 
ing the  tiara,  emblematic  of  his  threefold  su- 
premacy. This  throne  was  bomct  upon  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men,  and  covered  by  a 
magnificent  canopy  which  was  upheld  by  eight 
attendants.  Near  at  hand  were  two  servants, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  Pope,  bearing  mon- 
ster fans  of  ostrich  feathers,  or  flabella,  as  they 
are  called,  inwrought  with  eyes  of  peacock's 
feathers,  as  symbols  of  the  Papal  vigilance. 
Seven  acolytes  carried  before  his  Holiness 
burning  waxen  candles,  illustrating  the  Apoca- 
lyptic vision  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
and  typifying  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
The  splendid  retinue  was  closed  by  the  noble 
guard  in  scarlet  coat,  and  white  pants,  and 
rich  gilt  cap  of  the,  antique  Roman  style. 

A  joyous  anthem  rang  out  from  the  choir  to 
welcome  the  Papal  cortege,  with  especial  greet- 
ing for  his  Holiness,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  etc.; 
while  a  flood  of  music  burst  forth  from  the  sil- 
ver trumpets  in  the  dome,  and  rolled  majes- 
tically onward  through  nave,  and  aisle,  and 
arch,  swelling,  like  ocean  waves,  in  deep-toned 
echoes  throughout  the  vast  cathedral.  The 
civic  guard  kneeled,  amid  the  clatter  of  arms,  as 
tbe  pontifical  throne  advanced  between  their 
ranks;  and  with  paternal  condescension  the 
Holy  Father  stretched  forth  his  hands  in 
priestly  benediction.  The  procession  paused 
beside  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  Pope  descended  from  the  throne,  kneeled  at 
the  altar,  and  adored  the  Sacred  Host;  and 
then  remounting  his  crazy  conveyance,  moved 
along  the  length  of  the  nave  with  closed  eyes 
and  ditti/  head — ^as  the  Italians  say — always 
questioning  the  safety,  if  not  the  sense  of  the 
proceeding,  and  evidently  glad  to  reach  the 


end  of  his  ride.  He  was  now  transferred  to 
the  more  stable  throne  on  the  tribune;  and 
after  allowing  some  time  for  his  "  seasickness" 
to  abate,  and  much  more  time  for  the  elaborate 
fuss  of  clothing  and  re-clothing  a  Pope  for 
high  mass,  the  service  proceeded  as  in  the  Si»- 
tine  Chapel,  which  I  have  already  described  in 
a  former  article.  The  Holy  Father  was  as- 
sisted at  the  altar  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  his 
Prime  Minister  of  State — a  dark-eyed  Italian, 
with  glossy  hair,  and  slender,  agile  frame,  and 
restless  motion,  as  if  suspecting  every  one 
around  him — ^in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  wily 
and  wicked  men  in  Rome. 

The  solemn  farce  lasted  for  two  hours,  the 
choir  at  intervals  mingling  their  merry  Christ- 
mas songs  with  the  cheerless  intonations  of  the 
priests,  anfl  the  marchings,  and  counter-march- 
ings, and  genufiexions  of  the  cardinals,  as  they 
kissed  the  Pope's  slipper,  the  swinging  of  cen- 
sers, and  floating  clouds  of  incense  darkening 
the  light  of  day,  and  trumpets  sounding  from 
the  lofty  dome. 

This  noise  and  nonsense  ended,  the  Pope  re- 
mounted the  portable  throne,  and  undertook 
his  diszy  passage  down  the  aisle.  Near  the 
vestibule  he  turned  aside  with  his  cardinals 
into  a  splendid  pavilion,  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. Moving  with  the  crowd  I  passed  out  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Papal  chair,  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  Pius  IX.  It  remained  at 
the  door  awaiting  his  return.  It  has  two  st^pa 
in  front.  Placing  my  heretical  foot  on  the 
lower  one,  I  examined  its  golden  decorations 
and  ample  cushions  of  crimson  velvet,  and  im- 
agined the  awkward  surprise  of  Peter,  the  fish- 
erman, if  called  upon  to  mount  the  chair  of  his 
pious  successor! 

In  review  I  could  only  regard  the  Christmas 
festival  as  a  costly  and  unprofitable  pageant^ 
spiritually  unmeaning,  and,  for  every  Christian 
purpose,  worse  than  useless.  It  seemed  a 
heathen  festival  inappropriately  celebrating  the 
birth  of  Christ  in  a  pagan  temple,  miscalled  by 
the  name  of  an  apostle.  The  people  thronged 
the  place  with  all  the  frivolous  curiosity  and 
irreverent  dissipation  that  one  might  imagine 
at  a  gladiatoricd  exhibition  in  the  old  amphi- 
theater. Alas!  what  ostentatious  folly  is  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  $ 
How  would  such  ambitious  vanity  be  startled 
by  His  appearing,  and  self-complacent  impiety 
be  **  consumed  by  the  brightness  of  His  coming !" 

The  closing  feature  of  this  Chri&tmn  pageant 
was  the  departure  of  the  long-robed,  courtly 
cardinals.  One  after  another  they  came  for- 
ward, each  attended  by  a  servant  bearing  hia 
train.    Carriages  ranged  in  order,  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  two  or  three  scores,  stood  in  waiting, 
each  flashing  with  gold,  drawn  by  black  horses, 
with  crimson  plumes  and  gilded  trappings,  and 
carrying  its  quota  of  footmen  gayly  attired. 
At  length  they  dashed  away  down  the  grand 
piazza,  and  disappeared,  one  by  one,  across  the 
Tiber. 

The  crowd  withdrew  with  the  departing  tide. 
Priests  and  Pontiff  retired  to  princely  palaces 
and  festal  halls.  The  people  returned  to  their 
plebeian  houses,  and  thousands  of  the  poor  to 
dismal  abodes  and  scanty  fare,  to  terminate 
Christmas,  still  destitute  of  ciril  freedom  and 
of  evangelical  faith. 


THE  LITTLE  BO»ET. 


BT  rxLioxA  H.  aoit. 


LmLB  bonnet !  stained  and  worn, 

Tender  kiaees  on  thee  fall; 

Thon  art  potent  to  recall 
Peace  to  hearts  grief-fraught  and  torn. 
Bound  thee  tender  mem'ries  ding; 

Looking  on  thee  in  the  hash 

Of  our  tears,  we  hear  the  rash 
Of  an  angel's  passing  wing; 
And  a  whisper,  soft  and  low, 

On  our  list'ning  spirit  breaks, 

And  its  holiest  palses  wakes 
'Wiih  the  voice,  loved  long  ago. 
Ah,  wee  bonnet  t  once  you  hid 

Bichly  sweet  and  sapphire  eyes 

Of  a  cherub  in  disguise, 
Curtained  by  each  gold-fringed  lid  1 
Billowy  curls  that  lightly  twined 

Bound  the  brow  bine  veins  enlaced, 
'  As  violets  with  hoar-frost  traced 
By  the  Springtime's  northern  wind. 
Crimson  child-lips  half  apart, 

Laiughter  through  whose  portals  trilled, 

Like  a  caged  bird's  song,  that  stilled 
Scarce  its  longings  to  depart. 
And  the  busy,  dimpled  hands. 

Weaving  tiny  larkspur  coils, 

Never  weary  of  their  toils, 
Sifting  out  the  silv'ry  sands. 

Childish  fingers,  white  and  small, 

Placed  these  stitches  'long  the  brim ; 

Ah !  our  eyes  grow  strangely  dim, 
As  on  them  the  sunbeams  fall. 
Out  amid  the  blushing  flowers 

Oft  we  hear  her  caroled  notes ; 

And  the  scented  zephyr  floats, 
Music-laden,  through  the  bowers. 

And  npsringing  from  our  task, 
Self-imposed,  and  sadly  done, 
Haste  we  out ;  hearts  joy-o'errun, 
"Love,  where  art  thou?"  fondly  ask. 


And  we  think  she  'U  hear  as  call, 
And  her  dainty,  sandaled  feet 
We  shall  hear,  with  tripping  fleet, 

Coming  through  the  shady  hall. 

Listen  we,  with  bended  head, 
And  our  finger  on  our  lips ; 
On]y  hear  the  fount  that  drips 

Tinkling  on  its  mossy  bed. 

Buoyant  hopes  are  lost  in  fears, 
For  there  comes  no  anaw'ring  tone ; 
Father,  he]p  us !  we  're  alone — 

Brief-lived  smiles  are  drowned  in  tean. 

Yet  when  twilight  vails  the  skies, 
Bending  on  ns  from  the  gloom 
Of  oar  darkened,  cheerless  room. 

Are  those  heav'n-lit,  sapphire  eyes. 

And  those  loving  arms  we  missed, 
Clasp  us  in  a  warm  embrace ; 
Light-drawn  breath  is  on  our  face, 

From  the  lips  we  've  often  kissed. 

Little  bonnet  I  lie  thee  down. 
She  will  need  thee  ne'er  again ; 
Far  removed  from  earthly  ken, 

Sophie  wears  a  fadeless  erown  I 


WILD  FLOWEBB. 


■  T    WAIF    WOODLAHD. 


Ye  are  fresh  from  the  woodlands,  0  flowers !  sweet  flowers. 

With  the  morning  dew-drops  wet, 
And  a  faint,  sweet  odor  which  softly  breathes 

Of  the  haunts  I  shall  never  forget; 

Of  the  silvan  dales,  and  the  deep,  still  woods, 

Where  the  blackbird  plights  his  vow. 
And  the  squirrel  utters  his  wild,  glad  notes, 

As  he  leaps  from  bough  to  boagh. 

And  I  know  by  your  silken-textured  leaves, 

Each  wearing  its  own  bright  hue. 
That  ye  have  been  nursed  by  the  balmiest  airs 

'Neath  skies  of  the  softest  blue. 

The  brooklet  hath  rippled  its  melody, 

The  birds  have  sung  in  their  bowers, 
And  the  bee  its  silvery  trumpet  hath  blown 

To  you,  0,  wildwood  flowers  1 

But  the  joyous  flush  of  your  young,  sweet  lives 

In  woodland  and  glade  is  o'er  ; 
Alas !  alas  I  ye  will  visit,  like  me, 

Their  cherished  hannts  no  more. 

The  coy  white  pigeon  will  build  her  nest, 

And  the  partridge  rear  her  brood. 
And  the  startling  plaint  of  the  whippowil 

Bing  out  in  the  dear  old  wood. 

And  the  leaves  will  murmur,  and  rare  flowers  smile, 

By  the  Summer  breezes  kissed, 
And  Nature  will  hold  her  revelry  there, 

But  we  shall  not  be  missed. 
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IF  a  wise  reviewer  should  not  read  the  book 
he  criticises  for  fear  it  will  bias  his  judg- 
ment, no  more  should  a  traveler  visit  the  scenes 
he  describes,  lest  the  actual  vision  should  mar 
the  symmetry  of  his  narrative.  Under  this  law 
I  am  especially  fitted  for  the  task  that  has  been 
set  me;  for  Thun  I  saw  not.  Neither  up  to, 
nor  out  of  that  cathedral  window,  where  you 
are  supposed  to  be  standing,  did  I  look.  The 
pointed  roofs  never  thrust  up  their  peaked 
visages  against  my  downward-gazing  eyes. 
Thun,  which  you  know  means  to  do,  was  not 
"done"  by  me.  How,  then,  can  I  presume  to 
talk  upon  it?  For  three  reasons.  The  first 
has  been  already  given — what  a  man  knows 
not  he  ordinarily  discourses  most  freely  and 
fluently  concerning.  The  second  is,  that  when 
one  has  been  near  a  place,  he  has  a  certain 
measure  of  familiarity  with  it  that  makes  him 
competent,  with  a  little  help  from  guide-books, 
to  enlarge  upon  it.  Indeed,  this  and  another  and 
yet  stranger  peculiarity  are  the  common  expe- 
riences of  tourists.  If  one  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  historic  sites,  he  is  tempted  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  general  view.  The  sky  that 
covers  him  covers  the  long- though t-of,  long- 
read-of  marvel;  the  horizon  that  encompasses 
him  girts  the  treasure  also.  This  is  the  as- 
pect of  the  hills  and  plains.  He  sees  it  all  at 
a  glance.  What  cares  he  for  minuter  inspec- 
tion? The  toxU  ensern-hle  is  his.  He  knows  as 
much  as  he  can  know,  and  is  content. 

On  the  other  hand  comes  a  teasing  coyness 
as  to  really  looking  at  the  object  which  you  es- 
pecially came  to  observe.  The  long-sought  game 
is  in  your  grasp — why  hasten  to  devour  it? 
The  cat  can  afford  to  whet  her  appetite  with 
contemplating  the  graceful  writhings  of  her 
victim.  So  you  delight  to  think,  "  that  treasure 
is  close  beside  me;  I  can  go  and  see  it  when  I 
please;  I'll  put  oflf  the  surprise  till  to-morrow; 
what  care  I  for  it?  It  is  mine — it  is  nothing." 
Thus  I  sauntered  about  Rome  several  days  be- 
fore I  deigned  to  set  my  eyes  upon  St.  Peter's. 
I  was  equally  indifferent  to  Notre  Dame  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  Keep  the  best  till  the 
last — Go  from  strength  to  strength,  are  good 
mottoes  for  a  sight-seer. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Thun?  Much 
every  way.  It  is  showing  you  how  to  "do" 
Europe;  and  hence,  as  we  have  said,  etymo- 
logically  belongs  to  our  subject.  But  a  third 
reason  why  it  can  be  discoursed  upon  is,  be- 
cause, though  I  did  not  see  it,  I  did  that  which 


it  sees.  The  object  of  this  picture  is  the  ob- 
ject from  the  windoY^— Alpine  in  snows  and 
majesty;  and  that  vision  lay  before  mine 
eyes  for  many  days  together.  So.  after  all,  if 
Thun  can  not  be  experimentally  done,  that  can 
be  which  gives  it  all  its  value. 

The  city  itself  is  soon  disposed  of.  Murray 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  romantic  old  town  of  thirty- 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  lying — the  town,  not 
the  people— on  the  banks  of  the  flying  Air- 
poor  river!  which  rests  not,  when  it  baa  once 
left  its  icy  home  above  the  Grimsel  Pass,  till  it 
leaps  unexhausted  into  the  Rhine.  It  had 
proud  families,  and,  we  presume,  has  them  yet 
Its  nearness  to  Berne — being  only  fifteen  miles 
below  it — gives  it  a  suburban  character,  that 
fosters  both  its  wealth  and  pride.  For  demo- 
crats though  they  are,  unlike  the  American 
democracy,  there  is  some  love  of  distinction, 
some  airs  of  superiority,  some  talk  of  blood  and 
position,  and  a'  that.  I  did  not  hear  that  this 
pride  ever  took  a  form  unknown  with  us— one 
based  not  on  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  wealth,  nor 
ancient  name;  but  on  the  pigments  of  the  skin; 
and  yet  more  queerly  on  the  doctrine  of  no 
pigment,  all  rank — any  pigment,  no  rank. 

The  lake  beyond  the  firs,  and  the  mountains 
beyond  the  lake,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
note-books  of  our  memory?  Was  it  not  on  ODe 
of  the  brightest  of  August  mornings  that,  ac- 
companied by  a  "jolly"  company  of  •clergymen 
of  half  a  dozen  sects  and  one  soul,  with  two 
printers  to  represent  the  laity,  we  mounted  the 
little  boat  at  Interlaken,  and  steamed  across 
the  little  lake  to  Niesen,  that  peak  nearest  yon, 
just  beyond  where  your  eye  touches  the  lake? 
This  grand  panorama  lay  before  us,  glorious 
in  its  morning  robes  of  violet,  and  purple,  and 
fine  linen.  But  my  Jrst  view  was  out  of  a 
window,  not  quite  as  large  as  the  one  through 
which  you  are  looking.  I  had  climbed  up  to 
their  sides  and  seen  nothing.  The  clouds  hnng 
heavy  about  me,  and  my  garments,  skin,  flesh, 
and  bones,  and  even  soul,  seemed  porous  as  the 
air  to  their  penetrating  moistness.  Down  I  had 
plunged  from  bights  more  exalted  than  these 
neighboring  summits,  and  waded  through  nch 
mire  for  some  dozen  miles,  till,  weary  and 
worn.  I  entered  the  shaded  street  of  Interlaken. 
The  Hotel  Jung  Fran  had  a  taking  name:  but 
I  found,  on  application,  lacked  further  take-in 
qualities.  The  house  was  full.  The  landlord 
sends  me  with  a  porter  to  some  private  rooms 
across  the  street.  Entering  and  casting  my- 
self at  the  window,  lo!  there  stood  forth,  in  se- 
rene, sunsetting  majesty,  the  mountains  that 
fill  up  the  background  of  this  picture.  The 
dingy   window    was  a   paltry    frame   for  .  the 
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mighty  landscape.  A  grander  frame  were  the 
inclosing  walls  of  LanterbriiQuen:  but  all  frames 
were  forgotten,  as  one  forgets  those  that  hold 
some  marvel  of  genius,  in  the  spectacle  they  in- 
closed. 

The  spot  where  that  observation  was  taken 
is  abont  thirteen  miles  from  the  spot  where 
this  is  made.  That  base  line  but  slighly  affects 
the  picture.  From  this  window  some  of  the 
northern  peaks  are  visible,  which  the  Wengem 
Alps  hid  from  Interlaken  eyes. 

The  hills  you  are  gazing  upon  are  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland.  They  are  the  same  that  filled 
the  horizon  at  Zurich,  and  the  heavens  at  Rigi; 
but  their  position  is  changed,  and  the  observer 
is  much  nearer  their  bases.  On  the  Rigi  you 
were  looking  almost  due  south,  here  you  are 
looking  almost  due  east — that  line  of  vision  was 
a  little  west  of  south,  this  a  little  south  of 
east.  It  is  on  the  line  with  Berne,  and  gives 
a  portion  of  the  famous  montorama  that  that 
loftier  post  unfolds.  The  last  three  pictures  of 
Switzerland  have  thus  all  been  glances  at  the 
same  scene  from  different  points  of  view. 
Neither  the  Tyrol  Alps,  the  Aonie  Rosa  range, 
or  Mont  Blanc  have  been  set  before  us — the 
Oberland  has  swallowed  them  up.  Two  other 
pictures  ought  to  be  added  to  the  gallery — that 
of  Monte  Rosa  and  its  neighbors  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Gemmi  Pass,  withtthat  most  astonishing 
natural  cathedral  in  the  foreground,  thousands 
of  feet  deep,  four  or  five  miles  wide,  ten  miles 
long,  its  side  lined  with  columns  of  unspeak- 
able grandeur;  and  that  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
Chamouni,  the  most  perfect  mountain  picture 
in  Switzerland.  My  traveling  associates  would 
have  added  the  view  above  Zermott,  which 
they  saw  and  I  did  not,  and  so  were  unceasing 
in  their  regrets  at  my  loss  and  praises  of  their 
gain,  till  I  found  some  bit  of  novelty  that  had 
escaped  their  search,  wherewith  to  parry  their 
assaalts,  and  thrust  home  in  return. 

As  the  pictures  so  far,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  are  confined  to  the  most  familiar 
and  most  frequented  of  the  Alps,  let  us  go  over 
onr  trip  from  the  beginning.  They  have  one 
element  of  unity — they  started  from  the  re- 
motest point  of  view,  and  have  gradually  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  till  we  can  now 
draw  near  to  their  very  bases  and  touch  them, 
without  fearing  being  stoned  or  thrust  through 
with  a  dart,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  di- 
vine with  which  they  are  clothed  and  crowned. 
The  Zurich  view,  somewhat  misty,  either  through 
distance  or  the  indistinctness  of  the  engraver, 
set  the  hills  before  us  a  hundred  miles  from 
their  base.  Rigi  brought  us  within  fifty  miles. 
This  window  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant. 


That  space  we  can  easily  travel  in  the  column 
or  two  allotted  here  for  our  journey ;  and  if  you 
do  not  object,  we  will  take  our  Alpine  stock 
and  tramp  hence  to  the  bottom  of  those  glitter- 
ing pinnacles.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  ask- 
ing you  to  climb  the  outside  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  when  sheathed  in  a  coat  of  ice,  as 
to  mount  their  summits,  though  I've  no  doubt, 
did  somebody  say  the  monument  so  clad  could 
not  be  scaled,  somebody  else  would  scale  it. 

But  first  let  us  look  over  the  route  which 
led  us  hither,  so  that  we  can  rightly  apprehend, 
so  far  as  un traveled  eyes,  and  feet  can,  the  lay 
and  the  look  of  "Oberland."  From  Zurich  you 
remember  how  we  steamed  down  the  lake, 
crossed  the  hills  south-westerly  to  Zug,  ran 
down  its  tiny  and,  like  all  pretty  babies,  very 
pretty  lakelet,  toiled  up  Rigi,  took  in  a  long 
and  full  eye-draught  by  sunset  and  sunrise,  by 
midnight  and  midnoon,  by  moonlight  and  sun- 
light, then  scampered  down  to  Wiggis,  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  and  so  to  that 
funny  city,  with  its  twisted  streets;  its  uphill 
and  downhill;  its  pretty  quay,  faced  with  tasty 
hotels;  its  long  bridges  over  the  rushing  Reuss, 
with  their  covered  roofs,  lined  with  faded  fres- 
coes; its  gigantic,  dying  lion  cut  into  the  face 
of  the  rock,  a  javelin  in  its  side,  and  its  paw 
clinging  with  a  death-clutch  to  the  shield  of 
the  Bourbons;  the  monument  of  Thorwaldsen 
to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  Guard  that  fell  in 
defending  the  royal  family  of  France  against 
the  people — ^not  the  last  time  that  Democrats 
of  one  nation  have  resisted,  in  the  interests  of 
bondage,  the  people  of  another  struggling  for 
their  liberties.  Such  a  monument  should  the 
rebels,  if  successful,  build  to  the  memory  of 
their  John  Mitchels. 

From  Lucerne  we  could  take  a  short  cut  by 
the  pass  of  Briinig  to  Meyringen,  thirty  miles 
south,  and  then  walk  over  the  pass  of  Schiedich 
to  Grindelwald,  and  over  that  of  the  Wengem 
Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  before  you. 
We  have  really,  in  getting  here,  gone  by  the 
hills  and  come  westward  twenty-five  miles,  and 
then  turned  to  take  the  last  near  look  of  their 
majesties.  A  little  further  back,  on  the  Espla- 
nade of  Berne,  we  can  give  them  our  last 
good-night. 

The  pass  of  Briinig  being  traversable  by  a 
coach,  you  will,  of  course,  disdain  to  take  it, 
preferring  to  follow  all  real  tourists  down  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  through  the  town  of  Tell,  and 
Gesler,  and  Guelph,  up  the  pass  of  St.  Gotthard, 
over  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  you  are  under 
obligations  to  speak  well  of,  if  it  carries  you 
safe  over,  giving,  in  this  case,  the  devil  his 
due;  then  turn  west,  climb  the  Furce  Pass,  go 
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by  the  head  of  the  Rhone,  a  lake  of  solid  ice 
a  thousand  feet  deep;  then  northward  through 
the  awful  Grimsel  gulf,  along  side  of  the  mad 
and  frightened  Aar,  which  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock,  roaring  and  fleeing  for  a  score  of  miles, 
till  you  emerge  into  the  exquisite,  little,  mount- 
ain-walled valley  of  the  Hasli,  and  picking 
your  way  up  a  moraine  five  hundred  feet  high, 
greened,  gardened,  and  forested.  So,  by  weary 
steps  and  slow,  you  enter  Myrsugen,  a  larger 
valley,  like-walled,  less  lovely,  though  in  the 
matter  of  galloping  waterfalls  more  striking, 
and,  to  our  tired  eyes,  and  feet,  and  soul,  sur- 
passingly beautiful  in  its  welcoming  guest- 
houses. 

"  And  there  we  '11  rest,  u,  after  mach  tarmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium." 

How  much  superior  is  this  walk  of  over 
sixty  miles  to  that  ride  of  thirty!  Be  sure  you 
take  it.  Three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  are  thus 
shorter  than  one.  We  have  led  you  a  long  way 
round  to  Meyringen.  Thence  to  Grindelwald 
and  its  glaciers  is  an  inevitable  tramp,  unless 
you  will  take  refuge  on  a  mangy  mule,  or  a 
suggestive,  bier-like  concern,  carried  by  fune- 
real-looking porters.  From  that  gorge  you  can 
escape  down  to  Interlaken,  if  too  tired  or  lazy 
to  pick  your  way  up  the  Wengem  Alps,  whose 
extremity  projects  out  in  the  left  of  the  picture, 
as  you  are  looking  at  it,  and  whose  further  end 
joins  itself  to  its  masters  some  seven  thousand 
feet  below  their  "snowy  scalps."  At  that 
junction  you  can  cross  and  come  down  into 
the  valley  that  you  see  opens  up  before  you, 
and  thus  stand  close  to  the  foundations  of 
these  everlasting  hills. 

But  the  connection  of  the  pictures  is  occupy- 
ing too  much  of  our  space.  We  must  be  up 
and  away  if  we  would  reach  the  sheltered  nook 
inside  of  that  seemingly  low,  though  really 
high  edge  of  blackness,  before  the  vanishing 
sun  shall  have  made  it  yet  blacker,  and  taken 
away  the  light  that  makes  those  awful  sum- 
mits almost  living  and  lovely,  leaving  them 
livid  and  dreadful  as  the  face  of  the  dead. 

Aboard  of  the  steamer  we  hasten  down  this 
river  Aar — for  such  I  presume  it  is — out  into 
the  lake  beyond,  turn  to  the  left  and  go  to  its 
head  a  few  miles  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
projecting  into  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  fore- 
ground. It  seems  as  if  we  could  go  across  and 
push  straight  up  the  valley;  but  we  should  find 
those  low  places  greatly  exalted  when  we  came 
near  them.  We  had  better  follow  the  road. 
We  swing  then  around  this  knoll  at  our  left— 
a  knoll  beside  the  white  heads,  as  a  baby  ele- 
phant or  BrobdingDsgian  is  beside  its  adult 


parents;  but  a  giant  beside  ordinary  hills. 
The  boat  soon  touches  the  unseen  end  just  be- 
low, and  we  t&ke  our  staff  and  travel  on.  We 
are  beguiled  for  two  miles  by  a  shaded  way, 
thick  with  limes  and  poplars,  orcharded  with 
apples  and  sprinkled  with  charming  chalets, 
the  projecting  roof,  like  the  flats  and  chips  of 
coy  damsels,  increasing  the  charms  they  par- 
tially cover  and  conceal. 

Interlaken  condenses— a  narrow,  close-packed 
street,  busy  with  mules,  and  carts,  and  petty 
tradesmen,  back  of  which  gallops  the  Aar,  a 
specimen  of  the  bustling  impetuosity  of  Ameri- 
cans more  than  of  Europeans.  We  leave  to 
our  left  the  broader  street  into  which  it  emeiges, 
on  whose  shaded  walks  and  open  frontage  of 
meadow  and  mountain  stand  a  row  of  attract- 
ive hotels,  crowded  with  Engli^  and  American 
saunterers.  That  black  mass  of  the  Wengem, 
filling  the  iioni  of  the  picture,  fills  the  front  of 
Interlaken.  A  wide  plain  lies  between  them. 
Across  it  we  push,  through  nameless  dusters 
of  cottages,  dirty  and  deUghtful,  buried  in  filth 
and  foliage.  Vines,  "as  thick  as  hops,"  and 
growing  like  them;  gardens  for  the  needs  of  the 
great  hotels  behind ;  women  "  dew-lapped  like 
bulls,*'  with  the  unseemly  goiter;  children 
gathering  every  scrap  of  offal  from  the  streets, 
and  finding  these  waysides  rich  with  hundred- 
fold harvests — out  into  the  open  spaces,  where 
the  mountains  draw  nearer,  and  the  spirit  be- 
gins to  put  off  this  corruption  and  put  on  in- 
corruption. 

On  your  right,  just  round  that  hillock  which 
lies  like  a  footstool  at  the  feet  of  tiie  Wengem, 
upon  a  rugged  point  is  a  square  tower,  with  a 
flanking,  round  turret  peeping  out  of  the  thick 
trees  that  hide  the  ruins  of  whidi  it  is  the 
monument.  That  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  castle 
of  Unspunnen,  the  residence  of  Byron,  when 
he  wrote  Manfred.  When  you  read  that  dark- 
est confession  of  despair  and  death  ever  wrested 
from  a  human  soul,  under  the  torturing  rack 
of  conscience,  remember  that  it  was  before 
these  mighty  forms  and  forces  of  nature  that 
the  modem  ^Prometheus  was  bound,  and  poured 
forth  his  strong  cries  against,  not  to  his  Gk>d. 
That  suicide  of  the  soul  has  many  references  to 
the  castle  and  its  scenery.  Other  l^ends  cover 
it  with  a  prettier  ivy.  Its  owners  were  lords 
of  the  Oberland.  An  only  daughter,  Ida,  was 
loved  by  Rudolph,  of  Zalidingen,  with  whose 
house  a  deadly  feud  existed.  He  scales  the 
walls  and  carries  her  off.  A  fierce  war  follows 
the  fierce  love.  At  length  Rudolph  takes  bis 
and  Ida's  child,  and  appears  unarmed  at  the 
castle.  The  boy  disarms  his  grandsire;  recon- 
ciliation follows,  and  games  are  instituted   in 
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honor  of  the  event,  which  are  kept  up  to  this 
day.  How  long  ago  that  day  was  the  guide- 
book eaith  not,  and  therefore,  of  oourse,  can  not 
I.  The  games  are  the  Olympics  of  the  re- 
gion— wrestling,  running,  pitching  quoits,  and 
rocks,  and  such  like  classic  reproductions.  A 
peasant  Dr.  Windship  hurled  a  rock,  weighing 
eighty-four  pounds,  ten  feet;  which  is  as  if  he 
should  throw  a  barrel  of  flour  that  distance. 
The  stone  is  yet  shown.  Who  can  then  doubt 
the  story? 

The  meadows  grow  narrower,  the  road  rises, 
the  rivers  begin  to  dash  down  beside  it,  the 
mountains  press  down  upon  it,  huge,  black, 
and  green  walls,  looking  very  like  the  Eagle 
cliff  Franconia.  The  gorge  keeps  a  consistent 
width  of  one  to  two  miles  for  about  five  miles, 
when,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Inter- 
laken,  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  from  this  ca- 
thedral window,  we  enter  the  most  romantic 
village  of  Switzerland,  and  hence,  we  might 
safely  say,  of  the  world. 

Lauterbrunnen  is  its  just  name.  "Nothing 
but  fountains"  is  its  meaning.  You  can  easily 
see  that  it  is  a  gulf  between  the  steep  face  of 
the  Wengem  Alps  and  the  equally  bold  preci- 
pices of  that  lower  wedge  opposite.  Down 
both  of  these  walls  are  springing  innumerable 
rivulets.  Longfellow's  description  of  Arcadian 
milking  well  describes  the  scene,  considering 
Lauterbriinnen  the  milk-pail,  and  the  snows 
above  us  the  solidified  milk,  which  color  the 
brooklets  and  even  rivers  of  the  region  almost 
uniformly  bear.  Thus,  from  not  less  than 
thirty  points  above  us, 

"  Into  the  sounding  pail  the  foaming 
Streamlet  descended." 

The  chief  of  these  streamlets  is  the  Stau- 
brach,  or  Dust  Fall.  It  comes  to  the  edge  of 
the  wedge  on  the  right  of  the  valley,  and 
springs  out  a  rainbow  of  light  and  color. 
Down  it  bends  a  thousand  feet,  touches  the 
sides  once,  leaps  away  again,  and  flies  a  stream 
of  golden  hair  adown  the  rock,  disappearing  in 
a  dust  of  dew,  or  ere  it  reaches  the  valley. 
Manfred  thus  speaks  of  it: 

"  It  is  not  noon— the  snn-bow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crags  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro  like  the  pale  courser's  tall, 
The  giant  steed  to  he  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

In  Winter,  it  is  said,  a  slender  icicle,  five 
hundred  feet  high,  stands  up  from  the  base  of 
the  shaft — ^a  gorgeous  pinnacle  it  must  be  in 
ToL.  xxrv.-3i 


the  momentary  glory  of  the  valley's  brief  day; 
for  brief,  indeed,  is  its  day.  The  sun  does  not 
rise  in  Winter  till  twelve,  and  probably  sets 
about  that  hour;  so  that  you  can  get  a  taste 
of  Arctic  life  here,  then,  as  you  can  of  the 
tropical  in  the  close  sultriness  of  the  August 
sun. 

But  we  are  gazing  on  the  valley  and  village, 
when  we  ought  to  be  staring  at  the  mountains. 
These  we  came  to  see,  not  those.  We  have 
talked  so  long  about  other  subjects  that  when 
we  get  to  the  theme,  you  and  the  space  are  ex- 
hausted. No  matter;  look  up,  there  they  are, 
close  to  you — a  matter  of  a  mile  or  two,  and 
you  can  cast  yourself  at  the  feet  of  Jung  Frau. 
Not  such  little  feet  as  a  human  Jung  Frau 
likes  are  hers;  yet  small  enough  when  we  think 
that  they  have  to  support  a  body  about  four- 
teen thousand  feet  high.  Most  maidens  of  that 
stature  would  need  rather  large  gaiters. 

Walls  of  brown  limestone  stand  up  for  about 
ten  thousand  feet,  very  square  and  precipitous, 
for  the  first  five  thousand  feet,  then  receding 
and  ragged,  and  allowing  almost  a  foothold  for 
a  goat,  though  adventurous  chamois,  attempt- 
ing them,  have  been  seen  to  lose  their  footing 
and  go  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

Then  come  the  glaciers  in  the  crevices  and 
wrinkles,  then  the  snows,  hanging,  often,  like 
the  earth,  upon  nothing;  then  the  streakiness 
of  rock  and  ice  diminishes,  and  the  smooth, 
solid,  changeless  glare  of  the  sharp-lined  sum- 
mits crowns  the  crown.  Those  two  white 
pyramids  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  do  you 
see  them?  They  are  the  silver  homer,  or  the 
silver  horns  of  Jung  Frau,  called  by  more  ma- 
ternal names;  by  some,  mother-sick  enfanU, 
The  Jung  Frau  rises  above  her  associates  as 
the  Madonna  should;  for  that  she  stands  for. 
The  Mouch,  her  priest,  is  beside  her,  the  Eigcr, 
or  hatchet,  next  beyond.  The  three  seem  one 
at  this  distant  point  of  vision. 

Thus  you  have  traveled  through  the  central 
and  most  famous  Alps,  whence  spring  the  po- 
litical Swiss  nation.  Qeneva,  the  religious  cen- 
ter of  their  life,  is  a  dependency  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  is  back  of  you,  due  west,  about  fifty  miles. 
The  Khine  comes  from  these  summits— so  did 
Tell.  We  could  linger  long  here,  pick  our  way 
up  both  sides  of  the  inclosing  valley,  as  we 
did;  climb  to  Miirren  on  that  ridge-pole,  the 
highest  hamlet  in  Europe;  then^  go  up  to 
Schelthom,  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the 
pyramidal  Niesen  on  your  right,  and  where  we 
could  sweep,  at  one  unspeakable  glance,  the 
whole  range  of  Alp  upon  Alp,  for  miles  upon 
miles;  mountain  gulfs  of  ice;  oceans  of  glaciers, 
with  famous  and  nameless  peaks  shooting  out 
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of  the  Dead  Sea,  tl^emBelves  even  more  dead, 
and  shrouded  in  eternal  grave-clothes.  And 
then  turning  our  eyes  hitherward,  could  see 
this  little  lake,  and  its  twin-sister  of  Briene, 
the  green  vale  of  Interlaken,  and,  after  all  we 
have  said  about  not  seeing  it,  the  city  of  Thun. 
There  it  is;  I  saw  it,  but  didn't  know  it.  Ten 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  heavens  makes  even 
such  a  pompous  place  as  this  disappear.  How 
many  pompous  souls,  who  consider  themselves — 
as  these  citizens,  judging  from  its  name,  did 
their  town — ^the  finishing  touch  of  creation, 
are  equally  unseen  if  one  gets  a  little  distance 
from  or  above  them  1  I  do  n't  mean  you,  dear 
reader,  so  don't  call  me  personal.  You  never 
thought  you  were  perfect,  did  you?  Looking 
down  upon  the  odd  little  Thun,  and  the  ivy- 
trellised  window  of  its  cathedral,  and  catching 
the  eye  of  the  artist  drawing  us,  we  hastily 
withdraw. 

After  all,  this  is  a  fantasy,  not  a  realization. 
That  obtruding  head  of  Niesen  comes  between 
Thun  and  Shelthom.  Cut  it  off,  as  imagination 
can  easily  do,  and  the  connection  is  complete. 
The  Shelthom  was  honored  with  patriotic  songs 
and  speeches,  as  we  have  said  somewhere  else, 
winding  up  with  America  and  John  Brown, 
making  that,  as  well  as  Thun,  gethan.  So, 
likewise,  was  Oberland;  so,  likewise,  are  you. 
Therefore,  to  city,  mountains,  you,  and  all,  save 
memory,  Lebe  wokl. 


MAT'S  OBEBD. 


BT    LIIIXB   «.    BBSBB. 


We  sat  beneath  the  orchard  trees, 
One  Summer  day,  dear  May  and  I ; 

She  looking  np  through  the  dancing  learea 
Into  the  soft,  blue,  bending  sky, 

I  looking  o'er  the  vaTing  grass, 
That  stretched  round  ns  like  a  sea ; 

The  fatare  danced  before  my  eyes, 
Took  rainbow  hnes  of  light  for  me. 

Dear  May,  I  said,  the  little  breese 
Thai  rose  jnst  now  here  at  our  feet, 

.See  how  it  bends  that  stern  old  tree, 
Till  half  its  giant  branches  meet ! 

Man's  heart  is  like  that  tree,  I  said. 
And  woman's  Uke  the  breese,  dear  May ; 

And  at  her  own  sweet  will,  I  trow, 
May  bend  his  stern  strength  any  way. 

May  looked  into  my  face  and  smiled. 

Smiled  with  her  wondroos  eyes  of  blue- 
Eyes  that  you  looked  into  and  thought 
Of  skies  with  angels  looking  through. 


You  '▼•  learned  the  world's  creed  well,  she  nod ; 

Perhaps  't  was  love  thai  taught  yoa  so ; 
Bui  'mid  the  purple  blooms  of  love, 

Truth  lays  her  white  hand  like  a  snow. 

A  soul 's  a  soul  o'er  all  the  world, 
With  esxih  clods  on  its  spirit's  wing; 

Strong  in  its  own  immortal  might. 
Weak  with  the  weight  the  earth  dods  bring. 

Man's  soul  is  burdened  more,  perh^M ; 

He  looks  to  heaven,  np  straight  and  dear; 
Be  thou  his  helpmeet,  saith  the  Lord ; 

That  is  our  glorious  mission  here. 

Kot  adding  weight  like  clinging  Tines, 

Not  trifling  like  the  idle  breese ; 
Bui  holding  strong  arms  up  to  God, 

Let  us  be  trees  among  the  trees. 


TEEPABEBT8  LAMBHT. 


BT    BLLBir   B.    KAOK. 


I  KAD  a  little  flower. 
The  fairest  in  my  eyea  thai  e'er  was  seen ; 
And  others  praised  its  heavenly  look  aarena; 

It  withered  in  an  hour  1 

A  litUe  bird  I  had. 
Thai  down  from  heaven  into  my  bosom  flew. 
The  broken  cloud-rifts  of  my  life's  sky  through, 

And  made  my  being  glad. 

O,  my  sweet,  darling  dove ! 
How  closely  it  was  nestled  to  my  heart ! 
But  soon  it  q[>read  its  pinions  to  depart. 

Back  to  its  home  abore. 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  day — 
Day  thai  brought  unto  me  the  saddest  night. 
Suddenly  darkening  the  world's  great  light. 

My  birdling  flew  away. 

Thou  wert  too  pure  for  earth. 
My  flower,  my  bird,  0,  mj  own  precious  child ! 
The  heaven-light  shone  within  thy  blue  eyes  mil4— 

An  angel  from  thy  birth. 

And  thou  to  heaven  hast  flown  1 
We  laid  thy  beauteous  clay  down  to  its  rest. 
With  breaking  hearts,  in  saddest  sackdoih  dress'd, 

And  stifled  i 


Our  beautiful,  our  own ! 
Thy  little  feet  run  glad  the  heavenly  way, 
While  we  grope  sorrowing  on  the  earth  to-day. 

Toward  where  thy  dust  is  sown. 

Father  in  heaven  above, 
Help  us  to  upward  raise  our  tear-dimm'd  eyes, 
To  where  a  cherub  beckons  from  the  skies. 

With  radiant  smiles  of  love. 

Our  baby  is  not  lost, 
But  only  gone  a  little  while  before, 
To  wait  our  coming  on  the  "  shining  shore," 

Death's  narrow  stream  across. 
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BOREAL  HiaiTB. 


BT   BIT.   B.   r.   TirrT,   B.   ». 


KIGHT  THE  TWENTIBTH. 

WE  are  here,  reader,  in  our  accustomed 
place,  with  the  agreeable  task  before  ns 
of  entertaining  one  another  with  onr  usnal 
monthly  chat;  and  I  suppose  we  are  to  record 
this  as  one  of  our  regular  boreal  nights.  But 
what  a  night!  It  is  now  a  few  minutes  before 
nine  o'clock;  we  are  sitting  in  a  cozy  little  room 
on  the  westerly  side  of  our  house;  we  have  been 
for  two  hours  waiting  for  the  day  to  close,  that 
we  may  have  the  sable  curtains  of  the  night  to 
draw  about  us  as  we  begin  to  talk.  But  it  is 
hopeless  to  wait  any  longer,  as  you  and  I  well 
know;  for  we  have  seen  such  day-nights  as  this 
before.  At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  no  real 
night  in  Sweden.  Late  as  is  the  passing  hour, 
the  sun  is  at  this  moment  shining  directly  upon 
the  table  that  stands  between  us.  He  is  slowly 
going  down  behind  the  northern  hills;  for  he 
sets,  not  in  the  west,  as  with  us  reasonable 
people  of  America,  but  in  the  north,  and  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  northern  pole.  But  his 
light  does  not  go  out  when  he  has  hid  his  face; 
for  he  dips,  at  his  lowest  point,  only  about  six 
degrees  below  our  horizon ;  and  from  this  lowest 
dip  he  sends  so  many  of  his  beams  through  our 
upper  atmosphere,  that  it  never  ceases  to  be 
light.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  twilight  is  so  deep 
that  the  younger  members  of  my  family  can 
read  the  city  prints.  Last  night  I  went  to  bed 
at  half-past  eleven;  at  twelve  I  could  myself 
have  read  large  print  in  an  uncurtained  room; 
and  from  this  moment,  the  morning  came  so 
feet  that  I  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  get 
to  sleep.  But  I  did  lose  myself  for  a  little 
while;  at  two  I  awoke;  and  then  the  same  snn, 
which  I  had  so  recently  seen  pass  away,  was 
throwing  his  e^rly  splendors  over  land,  lake, 
and  sea.  It  will  be  so  with  us  to-night.  We 
shall  talk  till  the  great  luminary  crosses  our 
meridian  on  the  lower  side;  and  then,  forget- 
ting that  our  evening  is  past,  we  shall  prolong 
onr  chat  till  the  sudden  rising  of  the  sun  shall 
remind  us  that  our  nig?U  is  growing  IcUe/ 

II.  Persons  inexperienced  in  such  high  lati- 
tudes are  always  curious  to  know  how  a  man 
manages  here  to  keep  his  senses  right  side  up. 
The  truth  is,  he  does  not  keep  them  so.  He 
and  his  senses  are  completely  overthrown.  Last 
Winter,  when  the  sun  at  noon  was  only  between 
six  and  seven  degrees  above  the  horizon — ^that 
is,  when  it  rose  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  few  feet 
above  the  long  ridge  of  the  distant  southern 
forests — the  day  seemed  to  me  nothing  but  a 


long  morning.  I  could  never  make  myself  real- 
ize that  it  was  even  nine  o'clock.  Midday  ap- 
peared to  be  about  half- past  eight;  and  there 
was  always  an  unpleasant  suggestion  arising 
from  the  act  of  the  sun's  going  down  so,  soon. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  never  know  when  to 
go  to  bed.  Nine  o'clock  is  an  honest  hour,  as 
we  Americans  imagine,  for  ordinary  people;  but 
what  American  would  think  of  yawning,  of 
saying  he  was  sleepy,  and  of  deliberately  un- 
dressing himself  and  getting  into  bed  with  the 
sun  shining  flat  upon  his  face?  The  thing  is 
impossible.  It  is  far  easier  to  follow  your 
senses,  and  say  it  is  not  yet  night.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  night  so  long  as  the  sun  is  shining;  nor 
so  long  as  a  man  can  read  an  ordinary  news- 
paper without  gas  or  lamp;  and,  therefore,  in 
this  boreal  land,  during  the  month  fro^  the  fif- 
teenth of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  there  is 
no  night  at  all.  We  go  to  bed  in  daytime;  we 
sleep  in  daytime;  we  get  up  again  in  the  same 
continual  daytime;  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  a  weary  human  being  wants,  more  than 
all  things  else,  it  is  a  good,  old-fashioned,  pitch- 
dark  night,  when  he  can  conscientiously  believe 
that  he  is  sleepy,  and  that  it  is  time  to  go  to 
bed  and  sleep.  This  is  the  common  feeling  of 
the  few  Americans  in  Sweden.  The  natives,  of 
course,  have  no  misgivings.  Night  is  night, 
and  day  is  day  with  them,  whether  the  sun 
sets  at  three  or  ten.  In  Winter,  they  com- 
mence their  labors  at  about  six  o'clock,  that  is, 
three  hours  before  the  sun;  and  in  Summer,  the 
working  people  go  to  rest  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  fiery  old  god  is  doing  his  best  at 
throwing  off  his  burning  mantle  before  taking 
his  short  bath  in  the  waters  of  the  Pftlar  Sea. 

III.  But  there  are  ^hose  who  would  be 
pleased  to  have  us  tell  them,  reader,  how  the 
flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  animals  manage  to 
be  informed  as  to  their  respective  duties  at  the 
appointed  times  of  day. 

As  to  the  flowers,  they  have  a  joyous  time 
of  it  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  I  can  de- 
clare, from  much  personal  travel  and  observa- 
tion, in  America  and  in  Europe,  that  there  is 
no  land  known  to  me  which  blooms  as  Sweden 
does  during  the  whole  month  of  June;  but  if 
the  heliotrope  or  the  sun-flower  can  keep  their 
eyes  upon  the  divinity  they  are  said  to  wor- 
ship, even  as  far  south  as  Stockholm,  they 
must  make  a  hard  day's  work  of  it;  and  these 
same  flowers,  a  few  days  of  travel  higher  up, 
where  the  sun  does  not  go  down  at  all,  but 
makes  his  entire  circuit  within  sight  of  all  the 
flora  of  that  region,  must  nearly  or  quite  screw 
their  necks  off,  in  twisting  their  faces  around 
the  circle  which  he  makes. 
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The  birds,  too,  are  in  difficulty  about  their 
proper  times  and  seasons.  An  American  writer 
and  traveler  of  some  eminence,  but  of  a  poet- 
ical turn  of  mind,  has  told  the  world  how  the 
birds  of  Norway  go  to  roost,  on  midsummer 
evenibgs,  at  about  the  same  hour  on  which  our 
birds  do  at  home;  and  he  proceeds  to  moralize, 
and  draw  philosophical  conclusions  from  this 
curious  statement.  They  may  have  birds  in 
Norway  which  know  when  the  sun  is  going 
down  in  the  United  States;  and  these  birds 
may  have  such  respect  for  our  CJonstitution,  as 
well  as  such  a  sentiment  of  sympathy  with  our 
republican  ornithology,  as  to  agree  to  take  to 
their  roosting-places  with  the  sun  four  or  five 
hours  above  their  horizon,  out  of  this  particular 
regard  to  America  and  her  customs.  But,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  have  no  such 
knowing  birds  in  Sweden.  I  have  heard  the 
robin  sing  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lark  one  hour  after  mid- 
night. Here,  too,  the  domesticated  fowls  know 
less  of  astronomy  than  our  friend  reports  of  the 
same  tribe  in  the  region  of  his  Northern  travels. 
I  have  seen  tl|e  geese  and  swans  of  Sweden 
swimming  on  the  little  lakes  till  past  nine 
o'clock;  the  ducks,  too,  I  have  notiped  puddling 
in  the  roadside  poob  as  long  as  they  could  see; 
and  the  still  more  domestic  fowl,  the  barnyard 
cock  and  hen,  begin  to  wend  their  way  to  their 
nightly  rest,  in  the  region  of  Stockholm  at 
least,  at  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  On 
the  Arctic  Circle,  it  is  true,  there  are  a  few  days 
when  the  sun  does  not  go  down  at  all;  higher 
up,  the  days  of  constant  sunshine  are  more  nu- 
merous; at  the  pole,  of  course,  the  day  occupies 
just  half  a  year.  How  the  birds  manage  their 
affairs  in  those  extreme  latitudes  has  not  been 
recorded,  and  may  not  be  known  till  some  fu- 
ture Kane  or  Franklin  shall  make  for  us  a  par- 
ticular report.  At  the  Circle  they  could  afford 
to  keep  awake  for  a  couple  of  nights,  till  the 
sun  should  begin  to  dip  again;  above  the  coast 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  it  is  all  sea;  and  the 
sailors  tell  us  that  the  sea-birds  never  sleep. 
This,  however,  is  evidently  a  sailors'  "yarn." 
They  seem  to  be  always  on  the  wing;  but  they 
all  have  their  homes  on  the  land.  They  build 
their  nests  on  the  nearest  coasta  and  islands; 
if  they  chance  to  get  more  than  their  ordinary 
flight  from  shore,  they  rest  their  pinions  by 
floating  on  the  water;  and  if  their  day  happens 
to  be  very  long,  they  can  easily  alight  and  take 
a  nap  on  the  crest  of  the  most  angry  wave. 
In  the  latitude  of  Stockholm,  however,  all  the 
classes  of  birds  have  land  enough  to  roost 
upon;  and  their  only  trouble  is  to  find  out 
when  to  sleep. 


The  animals  here  get  along  very  well  with 
the  long  days,  though  1  should  imagine  the 
horses  would  complain,  for  they  seem  to  be  on 
the  move  both  day  and  night,  in  Winter  and  in 
Summer.  The  dogs  and  cats  take  their  repose, 
as  in  America,  without  regard  to  the  time  of 
the  day  or  the  season  of  the  year;  but  I  have 
observed  among  the  farmers,  that  the  oows  come 
lowing  homeward  at  about  six  or  seven  o'clock 
in  Summer.  This,  nevertheless,  I  shall  not 
permit  our  poetical  traveler  to  set  down  as  the 
work  of  instinct.  It  is  the  effect  of  education. 
"The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  aa»  bis 
master's  crib."  They  know  when  their  food  is 
to  be  furnished  to  them;  and  the  oow  seeks 
the  yard,  not  because  of  her  profound  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy,  or  because  she  carries  a 
nautical  almanac  between  her  homa,  but  be- 
cause she  is  acoustomed  to  be  relieved,  at  stated 
times,  of  that  which  has  become  a  burden  to 
herself.  And  yet,  with  all  their  instinct,  and 
with  this  systematic  discipline  in  the  "  minor 
morals"  of  the  household,  I  have  seen  herds 
of  cattle  grazing  within  an  hour  of  midnight; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  often  think,  when 
comparing  the  short  days  of  Winter  with  the 
long  ones  of  Summer,  especially  at  thia  seaaon 
when  there  is  really  no  night  at  all,  that  the 
world  they  live  in  is  constructed  and  managed 
on  a  very  curious  plan. 

It  is  so  with  all  of  us.  Flowers,  birds,  ani- 
mals, and  men  have  one  long,  brilliant,  glorious 
Summer  day.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bloom  in  the  sun,  sing  upon  the  trees,  range 
over  the  green  pastures,  and  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  in  our  houses.  Then  the  light  begins  to 
shorten;  and  it  gradually  draws  in  upon  os  till 
the  hybemating  sun  prolongs  his  morning  nap 
till  nine,  and  retires  for  the  night  at  three,  fur- 
nishing us  with  six  hours  of  light  and  eighteen 
of  darkness.  The  darkness,  however,  is  almost 
continually  relieved  by  the  sparkling  snow,  the 
frequent  moon,  and  those  boreal  splendors  that 
scarcely  ever  quit  the  sky.  The  flowers,  of 
course,  are  now  gone;  but  the  birds,  animals, 
and  men  have  yet  as  much  difficulty  to  find 
out  when  it  is  morning,  as  at  midsummer  to 
discover  whether  they  were  sleepy,  or  had  any 
right  to  go  to  bed. 

iV.  The  Arctic  Circle!  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  work  have  ever  dreamed  of 
having  it  for  a  next-door  neighbor?  And  yet, 
here  it  is,  within  a  trip  of  three  days  from 
where  these  lines  are  written.  A  number  of 
steamers  carry  excursionists  to  it  every  Sum- 
mer. Just  before  midsummer  day,  which  is 
here  fixed  by  law  for  the  24th  of  June,  adver- 
tising bills  are  posted  in  every  public  place; 
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and  all  those  people,  natives  and  foreigners, 
who  wish  to  go  to  a  spot  where  they  can  see 
the  sun  every  minute  for  sixty  hours  together, 
are  invited  and  urged  to  witness  the  i^enom- 
enon.  Parties  are  then  rapidly  made  up.  8ome 
of  them  have  heen  made  and  kept  in  waiting 
for  half  a  year.  To  one  of  the  latter  I  had 
myself  subscribed  in  the  depth  of  Winter;  but 
as  the  season  approached,  I  began  to  realize  the 
difl&culty  of  leaving  my  post  of  duty.  On  the 
day  previous  to  our  party's  leaving,  I  was  so 
undecided  between  business  and  inclination, 
that  the  weight  of  a  feather  would  have  turned 
the  scale  and  fixed  my  purpose.  Before  going 
to  bed  that  night,  though  I  had  about  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go,  I  left  orders  with  my  son 
that  I  must  be  called  at  four  o'clock,  so  as  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  for  one  more  thought 
upon  the  subject  before  the  boat  and  my  friends 
should  leave.  My  orders  were  obeyed  to  the 
letter.  My  son  came  to  me>  himself  at  four.  I 
remonstrated  and  declined  believing  it  could  be 
as  late  as  four  o'clock.  He  brought  me  my 
watch.  It  was  four,  and  now  a  little  past;  but 
I  told  him  I  had  but  just  gone  to  sleep;  and, 
moreover,  that  I  had  found  the  nights  short 
enough  where  I  was,  without  going  off  to  hunt 
up  a  place  where  there  is  no  night  at  all. 

Do  not  laugh  at  my  weakness,  reader.     If 
you  are  in   a  mood  to  laugh,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  of  an  Englishman,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  the  imperial  island  to  look  upon  that 
sun,  for  a  day  or  two  together,  which  is  said 
never  to  set  upon  the  dominion  and  possessions 
of  his  country.    He  had  managed  to  cut  him- 
self loose  from  his  business  in  London  for  a 
couple  of  the  hot  months  of  Summer.    He  had 
crossed  the  German  Ocean;  he  had  wound  his 
way  up  the  canal  from  Gottenburg  to  Stock- 
holm;  he  had  voyaged  his  five  hundred  miles 
up  the  Baltic,  where  most  travelers  are  satisfied 
to    remain  and  see  the  sight;  he  had  gone  a 
hundred  miles  beyond,  had  climbed  a  mountain, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  a  splendid  view. 
But  he  was  a  Briton  fond  of  beer  and  sleep. 
It  was  now  the  24th  of  June.    That  night  at 
tvrelve  o'clock  he  was  to  see  the  great  luminary 
of  day  become  the  luminary  of  the  whole  night 
also.     He  was  to  see  him  make  a  feint  of  set- 
ting, and,  dodging  the  tops  of  the  trees,  begin 
slovirly  and  majestically  to  ascend  again.     I  can 
not  tell  how  long  he  had  been  planning  for  this 
opportunity;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  feeling  un- 
willing to  stay  up  the  whole  night,  he  went  to 
bed  at  nine,  leaving  orders  to  be  called  at  half- 
past  eleven.    His  exercise,  his  supper,  and  his 
beer  bad  combined  to  give  him  a  profound  rel- 
ish for  a  nap.    But  his  orders  must  be  obeyed. 


He  was  roused  at  the  exact  moment.  In  a 
surly  voice  he  addressed  his  servant:  "  Let  me 
alone — I  will  come  another  year  and  sbt  this 
sight."  At  the  end  of  the  last  word,  .he  waa 
again  &8t  asleep! 

V.  Though  I  did  not  go  myself,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  furnish  a  brief  but  accurate  report  of 
the  excursion,  from  the  notes  of  one  of  the 
party.  The  steamer  left  the  stone  quay  at 
Stockholm,  opposite  the  eastern  front  of  the 
king's  palace,  at  eight  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  of  June.  They  thus  took 
time  enough;  so  that  they  might  linger  a  tittle 
along  the  way,  or  be  prepared  for  the  delays  of 
accident  or  adverse  weather.  It  was  a  bright, 
warm,  beautiful  morning;  and  the  ride  down 
the  Salt  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  which  brings  them 
often  through  very  narrow  channels  and  among 
many  groups  of  islands,  was  as  enchanting  as 
any  ride  could  be.  The  whole  party  were  in 
full  health  and  spirits.  On  entering  upon  the 
Baltic,  they  had  some  wind  and  short,  snappish 
seas.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  made  a  ht- 
tle  sick;  but  toward  evening  the  breeze  went 
down,  and  the  waters  became  as  quiet  as  a  sea 
of  glass.  As  they  must  have  some  rest,  they 
took  their  naps  by  day,  and  chatted  and  sang 
all  night.  So  they  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  more  delight- 
ful than  any  one  had  dared  to  hope. 

They  now  left  the  coast  and  proceeded  into 
the  country,  where  their  predecessors  had  found 
and  pointed  out  a  hill,  or  rather  mountain, 
where  a  clear  and  open  view  is  present^  of 
both  land  and  sea. 

On  the  north,  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
there  were  alternate  strips  of  sea  and  land. 
No  possible  arrangement  could  be  better  for 
witnessing  the  grand  spectacle.  Each  person 
of  the  party  was  provided,  also,  with  colored 
glasses;  and  every  thing  had  been  done  for  the 
most  brilliant  success  of  the  undertaking  that 
money  could  pay  for  or  ingenuity  suggest.  The 
morning  of  the  24th  opened  splendidly.  Not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen  on  the  spotless  heavens. 
The  wind,  however,  was  on  a  trip  also,  from 
some  region  of  North-Eastem  Russia  toward  the 
middle  portion  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
Jupiter  was  sending  a  messenger  of  inspection 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  or  the  Czar,  it 
may  be,  was  seeking  information  of  the  French 
in  their  Mexican  campaign.  However  these 
things  may  be,  a  slight  gray  mist  began  to 
creep  up  from  the  horizon  on  the  west.  Every 
voyagewr  began  to  feel  a  little  nervous.  They 
spent  the  day  in  a  sort  of  puzzled  but  rather 
declining  hope.  At  supper-time  the  prospect 
was  very  slim;  the  sun  was  already  covered  by 
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a  thick  miBt;  bat  hope  would  not  yet  Burrender 
to  grim  despair.  The  food  went  down  merrily. 
The  repast  was  rather  a  long  one;  for  there  was 
no  hurry  for  persons  intending  not  to  sleep. 
The  hour  came.  The  party  all  went  out.  They 
would  go.  They  would  not  give  it  up.  But 
they  soon  came  back  in  haste.  It  was  nearly 
twelve  o'clock;  but  there  was  a  cloud  over  the 
sun  at  least  a  good  half  mile  thick;  and  it  was 
raining  as  a  north-easter  always  does,  whatever 
be  the  latitude,  or  the  good  and  substantial  rea- 
sons for  his  holding  up.  He  would  not  hold 
up,  but  kept  pouring  the  water  down,  night 
and  day,  till  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  June. 

The  show  was  now  over;  and  all  my  friends 
came  home  so  out  of  joint,  that  I  scarcely  dared 
to  visit  them.  After  giving  their  disappoint- 
ment ample  time  to  cool,  I  called  and  reproved 
them  sharply  for  leaving  Stockholm  without 
their  old  friend;  and  I  related  several  fishing 
and  hunting  anecdotes,  to  show  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  could  ever  prosper  with  the  giver 
of  luck  left  out.  True,  they  thought  they  had 
occasion  to  be  informed  why  the  said  personage 
was  not  present  when  the  boat  was  leaving. 
"  Unavoidable  and  important  business."  Very 
well,  nothing  can  be  said  to  gainsay  such  a  rea- 
son. All  were  satisfied,  till  a  certain  inquisi- 
tive young  lady — the  ladies  are  always  asking 
hard  questions! — wished  to  know  what  wm 
that  very  unavoidable  and  important  business. 
As  a  man  of  truth  I  could  answer  only — "  tak- 
ing breakfast  I"  A  battle,  of  course,  ensued; 
but  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  report 
of  casualties,  having  demonstrated  before,  that 
"  some  things  must  be  left  to  the  imagination." 

VI.  One  of  the  controlling  reasons  for  not 
going  with  this  party  to  the  Arctic  Circle  was 
the  fact,  that  I  had  just  returned  from  a  ram- 
bling sort  of  journey  of  nine  days  into  the  rural 
districts.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
rambles  of  my  life;  and  it  gave  me  a  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  of  country  ways  and  cus- 
toms, which  I  wished  much  to  acquire,  and 
could  not  obtain  by  any  other  means.  I  had 
become  acquainted  in  Stockholm  with  a  most 
intelligent  and  highly -educated  young  noble- 
man, whose  father  resides  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  This 
young  gentleman  was  going  on  a  brief  visit  to 
the  homestead.  He  had  invited  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  to  go  with  him;  and  he  almost 
insisted  upon  my  making  one  of  the  pleasant 
little  party.  Though  feeling  uneasy  at  first 
about  quitting  business  for  so  many  days  to- 
gether^ I  made  the  best  arrangement  in  my 
power,  and  went.  If  my  reader  will  agree  to 
it,  I  will  repeat  the  journey  for  his  sake;  and 


he  shall  Bee  and  learn  of  Swedish  country  life 
what  I  saw  and  learned  on  this  memorable  lit- 
tle trip. 

The  party  were  to  meet  at  the  splendid  rail- 
way station  of  the  capital,  and  there  take  seata 
for  Sefstaholm,  about  a  hundred  English  miles 
from  Stockholm.  I  speak  of  English  miles,  be- 
cause a  mile  by  Swedish  law  is  equal  to  six  and 
two-thirds  miles  in  England.  We  left  the  city 
at  ten  o'clock  of  the  day,  at  the  banning  of 
the  month  of  June.  I  have  said  before,  I  be- 
lieve, that  this  road  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  best 
British  railways.  There  are  three  classea  of 
cars,  the  first  and  second  dififering  only  in  the 
cost  of  upholstering,  as  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  comforts.  The  third-claas  is 
a  long  car  of  uncovered  plank,  the  seats  run- 
ning lengthwise  and  crosswise,  with  high  wood- 
en backs.  You  can  take  one  hundred  pounds 
with  you,  without  paying  any  thing  for  extra 
baggage;  but  we  were  not  much  incumbered, 
as  we  expected  to  travel  some  part  of  the  way 
by  hook  or  by  crook,  just  as  we  could  catch  or 
make  an  opportunity.  There  was  but  one  first- 
class  car  in  our  train;  and  every  body  avoided 
that.  There  was  not  one  soul  in  it.  They  have 
a  saying  in  Germany,  that  "  the  first-class  cars 
are  for  royalty  and  the  Swedes;"  but  the  Swedes 
at  home,  however  high  their  rank,  leave  the 
first-class  to  the  king  and  his  family;  and  so 
did  we.  Our  tickets  to  Sefstaholm  cost  ub  six 
rix  dollars  each;  thatr  is,  we  purchased  a  ride 
of  a  hundred  miles,  in  cars  as  well  fitted  as  any 
in  the  United  States,  for  one  dollar  and  sixty 
cents.  Our  train  was  of  a  very  thoughtful  and 
deliberative  character;  and  it  gave  us  ample  op- 
portunity for  looking  at  the  country  as  we  were 
passing  through  it.  We  had  chosen  the  slow 
train,  in  fact,  and  the  one  stopping  oftenest,  for 
this  very  purpose.  So  we  passed  delightfully 
over  the  country,  and  through  the  great  forests, 
narrowly  inspecting  every  thing  on  both  sides 
of  the  long,  winding,  iron  road. 

But  here  is  Sefstaholm !  It  is  our  first  stop- 
ping-place; and  we  have  come  to  this  point  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  the  celebrated  pal- 
ace of  the  above  name,  owned  and  occupied  by 
Count  Bond^.  The  place  itself  is  celebrated  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country.  Its  original 
name  was  Vi-kinga-akir,  that  is,  the  "  acre  or 
land  of  the  Vi-kings."  This  was  contracted 
into  Vingoker.  The  place  was  afterward  called 
Oaen;  but  Vingoker  and  Sefstaholm  are  now 
the  current  names.  Sefstaholm,  however,  which 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  Sestaholm,  is  more 
properly  the  name  of  the  palace  than  of  the  lo- 
cality where  it  stands. 

On  alighting  from  the  train,  and  taking  a 
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good  cup  of  tea  and  a  little  bread  and  cakes,  we 
sallied  forth  to  look  upon  a  spot  so  memorable 
in  the  almost  fabulous  annals  of  ancient  Sweden. 
We  found  the  whole  region  hereabout  as  level 
as  a  prairie,  with  here  and  there  a  gentle  tu- 
mulus, which  the  untraveled  community  call  a 
hill.    A  small,  sluggish  river  winds  through  the 
lowest  portions  of  the  extensive  flat;  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  this  stream  is  only 
the  last  relic  of  what  was  once  a  lake,  which, 
as  usual  with  the  lakes  in  Sweden,  held  con- 
nection with  the  open  sea.    But  a  place  so  far 
inland,  so  sheltered  from  hostile  pursuit,  and 
withal  80  beautiful  and  fertile,  was  just  the  spot 
for  a  set  of  pirates  like  the  Vi-kings,  who  lodged 
their  families  in  these  secure  retreats,  while  they 
themselves  scoured  the  seas.    Here,  then,  is  one 
of  the  abodes  of  those  old  sea-robbers,  who  cov- 
ered the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  in  the 
early  times,  carrying  disaster  and  dismay  to  the 
coast-line  inhabitants  of  Germany,  France,  and 
England.    They  would  dart  out  upon  the  water 
with  a  suddenness  which  forbade  all  defense; 
they  would  make  their  brief  descent  upon  some 
region  lying  upon  their  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast;  they  would  rob,  murder,  and  bum  to 
their  hearts'  content,  then  scud  homeward  with 
their  booty  across  the  seas,  and  run  up  into 
some  safe  retreat  like  this,  where  no  hostile  eye 
could  find  them,  and  whom  no  arm  of  punish- 
ment could  reach. 

I  am  rambling,  therefore,  where  once  there 
were  stirring  scenes.  When  a  fleet  of  these 
robbers  approached  the  Swedish  coast,  on  their 
return  from  a  voyage  of  this  character,  it  would 
gradually  dissolve  into  its  component  elements, 
leaving  each  single  ship  to  proceed  to  its  par- 
ticular locality,  and  carry  its  portion  of  the 
booty  to  those  depending  on  it  for  support. 
This  is  the  home  of  several  of  these  marauding 
vessels.  Here,  on  these  little  hillocks,  where 
their  rustic  cabins  had  been  built,  have  the 
half'Savage  families  often  stood,  greeting  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  as  they  came  to 
land.  But  these  scenes  are  all  gone  now.  We 
see  nothing  but  the  beautiful  railway  st-ation, 
the  palace  of  the  Count,  a  little  village  of  per- 
haps fifty  buildings,  which  lies  upon  a  swell  of 
ground  about  a  mile  beyond  the  palace,  and 
then  the  sluggish  little  river  winding  through 
a  boundless  tract  of  low,  wet,  untimbered  prai- 
rie. It  is  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty;  but 
the  palace  is  the  object  of  principal  attraction. 
After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
country,  and  rambling  about  over  the  green 
turf  and  among  the  many  groves  of  pine,  we 
proceeded  directly  to  the  palace.  We  had  for  a 
pasaage-way  a  broad  and  well-made  graveled 


road,  which  crossed  the  plain  and  the  river,  and 
gradually  fell  away  into  the  numerous  little 
roads  and  paths,  within  whose  intricate  web 
the  great  palace  stands.  The  edifice  is  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton; and  it  is  laid  out  and  constructed  on  ar- 
chitectural principles.  It  is  a  noble  monimient 
of  some  great  mechanic's  skill;  and  its  location 
is  as  fine  as  that  mechanic  could  himself  have 
wished.  The  grounds  immediately  about  it 
seem  desolate,  however,  to  one  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  see  door-plats  and  lawns  of  turf.  The 
entire  area  about  the  house  is  covered  with 
coarse  sand;  and,  till  you  have  crossed  it,  and 
gone  into  the  region  of  the  garden,  you  see  no 
shrubs,  no  flowers,  nothing  green  or  living  but 
the  grand  and  numerous  avenues  of  old  and 
heaven-aspiring  trees.  These  immensely -long, 
double,  and  often  quadruple,  rows  of  trees,  as 
large  as  the  largest  on  Boston  Common,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  old  tulip  trees  of  Annap- 
olis, constitute  a  most  striking  feature,  not 
only  of  this  lordly  locality,  but  of  all  similar 
spots  in  Sweden.  Still,  an  American  wants  to 
see  grass  instead  of  sand  about  the  house. 
Grass  gives  a  beautiful  shade  for  the  eye, 
while  the  sand,  glittering  in  the  sun,  or  flying 
vrith  the  wind  through  the  halls  and  into  every 
open  window,  is  an  annoyance  which  it  is  a 
wonder  is  not  at  once  removed. 

It  will  not  be  removed,  however,  at  least 
while  we  remain.  So  we  will  remove  ourselves. 
We  will  enter  the  palace,  for  all  such  edifices 
are  open  to  visitors  in  this  country,  because 
the  owners  of  them  are  proud  to  have  their 
possessions  and  their  works  admired. 

We  bhng  no  introduction,  and  we  need  none. 
A  servant  in  livery  receives  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  stairway:  for  the  Count's  residence  is 
not  down  here  a  few  feet  from  the  vulgar  earthy 
but  one  flight  up,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
great  men  of  Sweden.  No  first-class  or  second- 
class  gentleman  lives  next  the  ground.  His 
servants  have  their  rooms  down  here.  They 
are  ready  to  meet  you  as  you  arrive,  and,  if 
considered  worthy,  you  are  at  once  escorted  to 
his  residence,  sometimes  to  his  presence,  on  the 
floors  above.  On  the  day  of  our  visit,  Count 
Bonds  was  not  at  home;  but  his  oldest  son,  a 
young  gentleman  of  about  twenty-two  years, 
known  as  the  young  Count,  received  us  very 
politely,  and  exhibited  every  thing  of  interest 
about  the  house. 

The  apartments  were  all  thrown  open;  and 
they  were  so  connected  by  folding  doors  that 
we  could  easily  obtain,  from  difierent  points, 
striking  views  of  large  portions  of  the  interior. 
In  size  and  form,  the  rooms  and  vistas  were 
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magnificent;  bnt  coming  down  to  the  furniture, 
and  asking  yourself  how  the  people  live  in  these 
great  apartments,  you  begin  to  realize  the  splen- 
did miseries  of  a  great  palace.  There  was  not 
one  room  in  this  vast  edifice,  which,  as  a  spot 
to  settle  down  in,  to  me  looked  inviting,  or 
even  comfortable.  It  would  be  like  living  in  a 
cathedral,  having  one  or  more  huge  apartments, 
and  the  rest  of  the  building  cut  up  into  little 
closets.  But  this  palace  furnishes  a  splendid 
repository  for  the  works  of  art.  Its  large 
apartments  are  full  of  statuary,  paintings,  vases, 
and  the  finest  specimens  of  engraving;  two  or 
three  rooms  are  lined  and  partitioned  with 
bookcases  stored  with  books;  and  here  and 
there,  at  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  but  more  gen- 
erally at  the  center,  fountains  of  the  clearest 
water  are  actively  at  work,  giving  animation 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, and  a  freshness  to  the  atmosphere  full  of 
life  and  health. 

But  the  gardens  are,  after  all,  the  glory  of 
this  place.  To  go  into  a  particular  description 
of  them  would  be  little  less  than  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  botany  of  Northern  Europe.  In 
fact,  the  conservatories  included,  Sefstaholm 
would  furnish  a  good  idea  of  the  world's  bot- 
any. In  forming  a  conception  of  this  portion 
of  the  lordly  premises,  the  reader  has  to  forget 
the  meaning  of  the  word  garden  in  the  United 
States;  for  though  it  contains  acres  of  kitchen 
vegetables,  and  kitchen  fruits,  from  the  little 
pea  to  the  tumbling  squash,  and  from  the  most 
delicate  specimens  of  the  strawberry  to  the 
largest  apples  of  the  North,  there  are  other 
acres  devoted  wholly  to  trees,  walks,  flowers, 
and  shady  spots,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
only  the  foremost  specimens  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  which  are  arranged  for  the  highest 
artistic  eflfect. 

The  truth  is,  indeed,  that  Count  Bonde  and 
his  predecessors  have  lavished  their  large  means 
here  to  show  what  capabilities  are  to  be  found 
in  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  boreal  country; 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  demon- 
stration, which  must  be  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  the  patriotic  people  of  this  northern 
clime.  The  Swedes  are  laughed  at  by  the 
whole  South  of  Europe  for  inhabiting  a  region 
productive  of  nothing  but  granite  rocks,  wild- 
game,  and  snow;  but  the  Count  Bonde  is  one 
of  the  few  who  have  shown  that  Sweden,  in 
spite  of  her  high  latitude  and  barren  soil,  can 
be  made  by  care  and  cultivation  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.  The  Count  has  also  made 
another  demonstration.  He  has  proved  for  us 
of  the  northern  United  States — ^for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont — ^that  our  better  soil, 


and  perhaps  a  little  milder  climate,  are  ct^ble 
of  results  beyond  every  thing  that  we  have  yet 
conceived.  His  farm  is  not  only  ^lendid,  but 
lucrative,  proving  that  agriculture  in  our  moat 
northern  States  can  be  made  profitable  to  those 
who  will  cultivate  their  lands  with  taste,  en- 
ergy, and  skill. 

With  all  this  vision  of  what  a  single  family 
may  do,  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
of  more  ordinary  people,  I  could  not  leave  this 
splendid  country  seat  of  the  wealthy  Count 
without  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  of  r^ret,  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  place.  In  the  course  of  my  ram- 
bles, I  had  learned  from  the  laborers,  who  are 
the  Count's  subjects,  that  he  is  a  hard  master, 
and  oppressive  to  the  poor  starvelings  that 
drudge  upon  his  blooming  soil.  From  the  pal- 
ace I  went  to  the  places  where  these  laborers 
reside.  I  found  their  tenements,  all  <^  one 
poor  pattern,  clean  and  tidy,  but  with  scarcely 
any  furniture;  and  the  young  nobleman,  my 
friend  and  guide,  learned  from  the  women  that 
they  oftentimes  had  not  enough  to  eat.  They 
were  compelled  by  law  to  give  so  much  of  their 
time  to  their  lord,  that  they  conld  not  earn 
enough,  in  the  time  remaining,  to  pay  for  their 
daily  food.  The  women  could  not  desist  from 
labor  while  they  were  talking  with  us.  Each 
plied  her  wheel,  or  loom,  or  needles,  as  if  this 
were  the  last  hour  they  had  for  work.  It  was 
a  mournful  sight.  To  come  from  a  lordly  pal- 
ace, where  enough  is  wasted  to  feed  half  the 
children  of  these  working  families,  to  see  the 
contrast  between  the  different  orders  of  society 
in  this  monarchic  country,  and  to  realize  that 
all  this  contrast  is  artificial,  made  by  its  pecul- 
iar form  of  government  and  a  code  of  unequal 
laws,  was  more  than  a  republican  could  do  with 
any  satisfaction.  This,  said  I,  is  Europe,  where 
the  few  run  riot  npon  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
many ;  and  this  Europe,  which  gives  the  pos- 
sibility and  temptation  to  oppression  to  these 
domineering  lords,  needs  to  see  the  dawning  of 
another  day.  She  needs  a  new  idea  of  society 
and  of  life.  She  needs  equality,  liberty,  inde- 
pendence for  her  working  populations.  She 
needs  what  America  is  now  fighting  for — free- 
dom from  the  domination  of  a  class  whoee  su- 
periority consists  in  the  power  to  oppress — and 
that  personal  self-dependence  which  gives  dig- 
nity, and  character,  and  manliness  to  every  in- 
dividual wearing  the  features  of  a  man. 

VII.  Withdrawing  at  last  from  the  pal&tial 
residence  of  the  Bondes,  we  spent  the  night  at 
a  miserable  hotel  in  the  little  village,  where  wo 
found  the  rooms  of  the  lower  story  occupied  by 
a  rustic  dancing  party,  and  the  upper  rooms  ao 
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thinly  divided  from  the  lower,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  have  our  full  poHdon  of  the  en- 
tertainment. Knowing  at  once  what  was  going 
on,  I  could  not  help  looking  into  the  dancing 
room,  to  see  what  are  the  elements  of  a  country 
dance  in  Sweden.  At  one  end  of  a  long  room 
stood  a  hoy,  not  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  with 
a  fiddle  on  his  arm;  and  he  was  sawing  the  four 
strings  of  that  prince  of  instruments  of  music 
with  a  vigor  that  carried  his  whole  body  with 
it.  On  the  floor  were  about  half  a  dozen 
couples,  the  damsels  dressed  in  the  curious  cos- 
tume of  that  particular  province,  the  young 
'men  in  cheap  French  coats  and  trowsers,  all  of 
them  shuffling  themselves  down,  and  then  strid- 
ing from  one  position  to  another,  with  a  zeal 
that  rendered  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  ''  poetry 
of  motion."  The  young  ladies'  arms  were  bare; 
their  dresses,  or  rather  petticoats,  were  short ; 
and  these,  with  their  light  and  loose  jackets, 
which  just  touched  their  shoulders  at  the  ends 
of  a  very  low  curve,  were  all  the  apparel  visi- 
ble, except  the  shoes  and  stockings  which  cov- 
ered the  ankles  and  the  feet.  As  the  weather 
was  warm,  they  had  no  occasion  for  protecting 
their  persons  from  the  cold;  and  this  seemed  to 
be  about  the  only  protection  for  which  they 
had  considered  it  necessary  to  take  any  special 
thought.  But  they  danced  with  a  perfect  for- 
getfulness  of  every  thing  but  the  dance;  their 
arms,  necks,  and  faces,  embrowned  by  their  out- 
door labors,  and  freckled  by  the  sun,  were  now 
so  flushed  by  the  exercise,  that  they  looked 
very  much  like  the  outer  skin  of  an  unwashed 
beet.  The  young  men  were  generally  paler, 
being  probably  the  operatives  of  some  manu- 
facturing district.  The  dancing  room,  and  all 
the  rooms  of  the  first  story,  were  crowded  with 
persons  of  this  class;  and  here  they  fiddled  and 
danced  till  the  sun  had  risen  at  least  ten  de- 
grees above  the  horizon.  The  performance  was 
particularly  annoying  to  my  young  friend;  he 
complained  to  me  several  times  during  the 
night  that  he  could  not  sleep.  Neither  could  I 
sleep;  but  then  this  was  a  country  dance  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  a  land  almost  unknown  to 
the  civilized  portions  of  the  world;  and  I  was 
entirely  willing  to  lie  there  and  think  the  whole 
matter  over,  resolving  at  some  time  to  tell  my 
reader  all  about  it. 

YIII.  The  next  morning  we  had  five  English 
miles  to  walk.  Only  think  of  it,  reader.  We 
gentlemen  are  supposed  to  have  the  means  of 
locomotion  equal  to  such  a  task.  But  what 
shall  we  imagine  for  this  lady?  We  will  not  im- 
agine. We  will  simply  remember,  «ifter  all  our 
misgivings,  and  our  numerous  fruitless  attempts 
to  procure  a  oarriage,  or  rather  horses,  that  the 


lady  proved  to  be  the  best  walker  of  the  little 
party.  Walking  in  Europe  is  very  common; 
and  ladies  are  generally  familiar  with  long  ram- 
bles. This  was  certainly  a  long,  but  as  cer- 
tainly a  most  delightful,  walk.  Having  pro- 
cured a  couple  of  stout  boys  to  transport  our 
baggage  for  us,  we  had  nothing  to  carry  but 
our  persons.  Nor  were  the  boys  very  greatly 
burdened.  They  had  a  little  hand-wagon,  to 
which  they  seemed  to  be  accustomed;  they 
harnessed  themselves  to  it,  and  to  one  another, 
by  means  of  a  few  straps,  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner;  and  they  skipped  along  before  us  like 
a  span  of  colts,  we  going  in  the  rear  that  we 
might  the  more  easily  keep  them  under  ob- 
servation. When  we  halted  to  rest,  or  to  look 
out  into  the  great  pine  forest  through  which 
we  were  passing,  they  would  also  halt;  and 
when  we  sat  down  to  talk,  they  would  slip  out 
of  their  little  harness  and  amuse  themselves 
with  picking  flowers,  or  fall  into  the  customary 
pranks  of  boyhood.  So.  we  journeyed  along, 
now  through  the  forest,  then  into  an  opening, 
and  all  the  while  through  a  country  precisely 
like  that  of  northern  New  England,  till  we 
came  to  a  lake,  which  lay  exactly  across  our 
path.  Before  fording  it,  however,  we  turned 
aside,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  view  a  Ru- 
nic monument,  one  of  the  oldest  representa- 
tives of  this  portion  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 
It  is  a  huge  granite  slab,  set  deep  in  the  hard 
earth,  but  leaning  and  moss-covered,  like  most 
of  these  relics  of  antiquity.  A  forest  of  vast 
Norway  pines  towers  up  about  it.  The  rock 
stands  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  has  a 
connection,  through  many  a  winding  and  narrow 
passage,  not  only  with  numerous  other  lakes, 
but  finally  with  the  broad  and  open  sea.  Who 
was  the  person  that  set  up  this  stone,  and  what 
the  purpose,  are  stated  on  the  stone  itself;  for 
the  following  inscription,  when  translated  into 
English,  runs  in  a  curve  along  the  head  of  the 
old  granite  column: 

SWEBKEB  BAI8SD  THIS  STOKE  AFTEB  8I6BID. 

The  characters  in  which  this  inscription  stands 
are  unlike  those  of  any  living  alphabet.  They 
resemble  the  old  Hebrew  letters,  but  I  think 
they  are  still  more  like  the  Phoenician.  The 
age  of  this  ancient  alphabet  is  unknown;  and 
the  history  recorded  in  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
lost.  Swedish  antiquaries  have  clearly  made 
out  all  the  letters,  of  which  there  are  sixteen, 
the  exact  number  brought  from  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt  into  tJreece  by  Cadmus.  The  Rune- 
stones  have  been  too  much  neglected,  however, 
by  the  learned  of  Sweden.  Qeyer,  in  his  great 
work   on   the   antiquities  of  his  native  land. 
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Beems  to  be  afraid  they  will  tell  him  something 
opposed  to  his  theory  of  the  more  recent  set- 
tlement of  his  country,  while  Nillson,  though 
now  an  old  man,  and  a  very  learned  Runist, 
began  his  independent  and  impartial  investiga- 
tions only  half  a  lifetime  ago.  Nillson,  I  be- 
lieve, is  right,  however,  in  making  these  rain- 
worn,  storm-beaten,  moss-covered  stones,  with 
inscriptions  in  a  character  going  behind  the 
other  earliest  records  of  the  land,  tell  a  history 
which  links  Sweden  to  the  oldest  portions  of 
the  world's  postdiluvian  annals  now  known  to 
man.  We  will  look  into  this  topic,  reader, 
when  the  long  nights  shall  have  come  again. 
It  will  furnish  us  with  facts  to  talk  about  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered  and  pondered. 

IX.  This  part  of  our  familiar  recollections, 
however,  is  too  superficial,  or  introductory,  for 
such  deep  things;  and  so  we  will  now  jump 
into  this  little  skiff,  which  our  young  nobleman 
has  procured  of  a  peasant  living  near  the  lake, 
who  has  sent  his  two  boys  to  paddle  us  across, 
and  see  what  lies  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
brilliant  morning  has  now  changed.  The  wind 
is  blowing  almost  a  gale  directly  upon  our 
northern  side.  It  has  suddenly  become  so  cold 
that  we  are  compelled  to  lay  over  us  the  huge 
overcoats  which  the  good-hearted  peasant  has 
had  the  foresight  to  send  aboard.  We  gentle- 
men, too,  have  to  tug  a  bit  at  the  oars,  every 
now  and  then,  to  get  along.  But  this  keeps  us 
warm;  and  so  we  crowd  along,  shipping  a  few 
white-caps  as  we  go,  till  we  have  run  the  three 
English  miles  and  landed  safely  on  the  further 
shore.  Here  we  walk  another  mile.  Then 
another  boat,  a  little  more  rowing  against  wind 
and  wave,  and  last  the  land  again,  whence  we 
walk  about  half  a  mile  to  town.  We  are  now 
sufficiently  hungry,  but  neither  wet  nor  cold. 
We  find  no  hotel,  nor  an  eating  saloon.  Our 
young  nobleman,  however,  understands  his  po- 
sition and  the  country's  ways.  So,  in  half  an 
hour,  we  sit  down  to  a  substantial  meal  of 
bread,  meat,  eggs,  tea,  and  coffee  in  the  upper 
chamber — that  is,  the  best  room-— of  a  peasant's 
house.  This  peasant,  nevertheless,  was  a  peas- 
ant in  station  only — ^a  peasant  in  the  eye  of  the 
law — ^for  he  had  the  best  common  dwelling- 
house,  and  gave  us  the  best  fare  that  we  had 
seen  along  the  way.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  He  had  fought  under 
Napoleon  himself;  and  when  he  was  informed 
that  I  too  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  American 
struggle  for  the  liberties  of  every  nation,  he 
caught  my  hand  with  great  vigor,  and  then 
squeezed  me  till  I  nearly  ceased  to  breathe. 
He  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  American 
war— said  we  were  fighting  against  the  domi- 


nation of  the  slaveholders — ^and  hoped  we  would 
give  them  no  quarter,  but  drive  them  into  the 
Atlantic.  He  wished  to  know  my  age;  and 
then  told  me,  proudly  stretching  up  his  tall 
form  till  it  was  almost  perfectly  erect,  that  he 
was  himself  past  ninety-eight  1  Grand  old 
peasant  hero!  The  figure  he  made  before  me, 
I  shall  never  cease  to  see. 
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He  holds  in  his  transparent  hand 

A  bnnch  of  fragrant  flowers — 
Gift  of  a  stranger's  sympathy 
,  To  cheer  his  dying  hours; 
His  faint  breath  notes  their  perfame  sweet. 
His  large  eyes  move,  their  hues  to  greet! 
By  the  low  conch  a  woman  sits— 

The  soldier's  mother,  come 
In  sorrowing  haste  to  see  him  die 

Far  from  his  childhood  home ; 
Her  boy,  the  darling  of  her  life, 
Who,  wounded,  fell  amid  the  strife ! 

Ah,  me  I  the  yearning  tenderness 

That  gleameth  in  her  face  1 
Ah,  me  !  the  gathering  lines  of  grief 

That  time  will  not  erase 
In  all  the  years  that  come  and  go 
Betwiztrher  and  this  hour  of  woe ! 
Bat  he  is  calm ;  0,  very  calm ; 

He  lifts  those  dreamy  eyes. 
Fall  of  a  deathless  tenderness. 

That  to  her  own  replies; 
He  gires  into  her  hands  the  flowers 
That  thus  have  cheered  his  latest  hoars ! 
Then,  as  if  thought  had  sadden  changed 

The  purpose  of  his  mind, 
He  takes  Uiem  hack,  and  slow  essays 

The  flower-sheaf  to  unbind ; 
His  trembling  fingers  weakly  more. 
And  part  in  two  this  gift  of  love. 
As  if  to  say,  "  My  love  with  these, 

Dear  mother,  I  divide 
Twizt  you  and  her  I  hoped  to  take 

Forever  to  my  side; 
The  dream  is  o'er;  it  may  not  be; 
But  bear  her  this  last  gift  from  me !" 

His  pale  lips  moved,  bat  made  no  sound ; 

The  words  were  all  unsaid ; 
The  hands  grew  still  amid  their  work; 

The  soldier's  spirit  fled. 
Without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh, 
To  join  his  comrades  in  the  sky  I 

God  pity  her  who  wildly  weeps 

Above  her  noble  dead! 
God  help  the  maiden,  far  away, 

To  whom  the  bolt  hath  sped ! 
How  oft  in  secret,  lonely  boors 
Her  tears  will  £ill  on  withered  flowers  I 
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TKIP  TO  A   CAMP  MEETING. 

IN  the  month  of  July,  1845,  I  set  out  from 
Fort  Coffee  for  a  camp  meeting  in  Arkansas. 
My  traveling  companion  was  Rev.  John  Page, 
a  native  Choctaw  of  pure  Indian  blood.    He 
was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  been 
in  a  good  degree  educated  at  the  Indian  school 
in  Kentucky,  and  had  come  to  his  people  in 
the  West  to  labor  for  their  salvation  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the   Methodist    Episcopal   Church. 
It  was  his  second  year  as  a  probationer  in  the 
Indian   Mission   Conference,  and  he   was   the 
most  promising  native  Choctaw  preacher  in  the 
tribe.    Having  been  taken  to  the  school  when 
a  small  boy,  where  he  was  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  white  people,  he  had  acquired  a 
ready  use  of  the  English  language,  and  preached 
in  it  with  some  ease;  his  enunciation,  however, 
was  indistinct,  and  his  language  not  very  cor- 
rect.   The  indefinite,  figurative  language  of  his 
own  tongue  wis  constantly  in  the  way  of  his 
English,  and  he  habitually  omitted  the  parti- 
cles, especially  the  prepositions  of  our  language, 
which  made  many  of  his  expressions  obscure. 
This  is  a.  defect  to  which  all  educated  Indians 
are  prone;  their  native  languages  are  florid  and 
poetic,  but  less  definite  and  exact  than  the  En- 
glish, and  of  much  fewer  words.     Mr.   Page 
seemed  fond  of  language,  and  was  everlastingly 
studying  the  theory  and  rules  of  grammar,  an- 
noying his  company  with  principles  and  exam- 
ples of  S3mtax;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  dili- 
gence, he  would  leave  out  the  little  words  in 
discourse.    But  notwithstanding   these   minor 
defects,  every  body  loved  to  hear  him  preach, 
even  in  English.    He  was  never  embarrassed 
before  an  audience,  which  was  greatly  in  his 
favor;  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
felt  diffidence,  and  yet  he  was  not  vain.    .In 
his  vernacular  tongue  he  was  said  to  be  elo- 
quent; he  was  certainly  effective  as  a  speaker, 
and  being  pious  and  conscientious,  he  was  quite 
useful  among  his  people.    No  one  ever  equaled 
him  in  my  experience  as  an  interpreter;  one 
felt  perfectly  secure  that  he  would  rightly  con- 
strue the  discourse;  and  when  the  sermon  was 
ended,  he  would  usually  continue  in  a  strain 
of  animated  exhortation. 

Much  of  Mr.  Page's  youth  having  been 
passed  among  the  Ken  tuck  ians  in  good  society, 
he  had  acquired  their  manners,  and  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  Southern  gentleman; 
but  in  essential  character  he  was  an  Indian 
still.     In  stature  he  was  under  medium  hight, 


spare  in  person,  with  slender  limbs,  delicate 
hands,  and  small  feet.  He  had  a  wide  mouth,  set 
with  rows  of  sound,  white,  irregular  teeth,  rather 
thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  keen,  dark  eyes, 
and  a  scalp  well  covered  with  ocarse,  black 
hair,  which  he  kept  shorn  quite  short.  In 
dress  he  was  scrupulously  neat,  even  fastidious; 
his  garments  were  of  the  best  material  and 
the  neatest  fits.  He  was  polished  in  his  man- 
ners, rather  excessive  in  politeness,  apt  to  be 
extravagant  in  his  salutations  and  lavish  in  his 
courtesies,  so  that  his  red  brethren  sometimes 
accused  him  of  putting  on  needless  airs. 

His  traveling  equipage  was  in  keeping  with 
his  general  character,  and  was  an  amusing  mix- 
ture of  the  humors  of  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian.  He  rode  a  fine,  large  horse,  instead  of 
the  scrubby  pony  or  sharp-eared  mustang 
which  the  Indians  generally  rode — ^a  square- 
trotter,  as  the  furthest  remove  from  the  pleas- 
ant, ambling  gait  of  the  pony.  Instead  of  the 
easy,  half-finished  Mexican  saddle  in  common 
use,  he  4)referred  a  highly-finished  American 
saddle,  figured,  ornamented,  and  mounted. 
Under  his  saddle  he  used  a  bear-skin,  dressed 
with  the  hair  and  tail  on  it,  trimmed  at  the 
edges — ^the  hair  side  up,  and  the  tail  laid  on 
the  crupper  of  the  horse.  Over  the  saddle  was 
a  buffalo  robe,  with  its  caudal  tip  so  arranged 
as  to  be  on  an  exact  line  with  the  tail  of  the 
bear-skin.  Then  came  his  well-filled  saddle- 
bags, and  over  all  he  spread  his  folded  blanket 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  Thus  mounted 
on  a  tall,  chestnut  sorrel,  and  being  rather 
short  of  limb,  he  presented  an  amusing  figure. 
Notwithstanding  his  incumbrances,  he  was  a 
bold  and  hard  rider,  and  prided  himself  not  a 
little  on  his  equestrian  skill  and  hardihood. 
At  the  side  of  such  a  figure,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  I  made  a  sorry  show  with  my  half- 
breed  mustang  and  bare,  wooden  saddle-tree; 
all  eyes  were  attracted  to  my  companion,  par- 
ticularly after  we  reached  the  State.  His  cheer- 
ful humor,  vivacity,  and  amusing  whimsicalities 
made  him  a  very  pleasant  traveling  companion 
when  once  we  were  under  way,  which  always 
took  him  a  provokingly-long  time. 

On  our  way  to  Fort  Smith  we  passed  down 
through  the  bottom-land  of  Poteau,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arkansas  Hiver,  and  for  some  miles 
through  a  continued  canebrake.  It  was  a 
dense  forest  of  wild  reeds,  which  grew  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  and  several  inches  in 
diameter,  standing  so  thick  on  the  ground  that 
a  dog  could  not  have  passed  among  them.  The 
cane  had  taken  the  place  of  undergrowth,  filling 
up  every  space  as  though  it  had  been  sown; 
here  and  there  a  majestic  ootton-wood  or  pecan 
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tree  raised  its  lofty  head  into  the  heavens,  its 
tall,  limbless  trunk  admitting  the  growth  of  the 
cane  close  around  it.  The  soil  was  a  rich,  allu- 
vial deposit  of  sand  and  loam,  and  wanned 
hj  the  ardent  sun  of  that  latitude,  produced  a 
luxuriance  of  growth  analogous  to  the  tropics. 
A  road  had  been  cut  by  the  military  through 
this  canebrake  in  opening  communication  with 
Fort  Towson;  all  else  remained  in  a  statje  of  na- 
ture, shutting  out  all  vision,  and  leaving  a 
gloom  like  the  passage  of  a  tunnel  Occa- 
sionally the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  squeaking 
of  lizards  gave  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  some 
lagoon,  whose  stagnant  water  stands  all  the 
year  with  its  slimy  inhabitants,  undisturbed  in 
their  inaccessible  isolation.  I  often  passed 
through  this  canebrake  when  the  season  was 
dry,  and  always  experienced  a  sensation  of  re- 
lief when  the  end  of  the  dismal  passage  was 
reached. 

One  time,  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain, 
the  tall,  limber  cane  was  bent  over  the  road  by 
the  weight  of  water  upon  it,  so  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  got  through,  after  becoming  as  thor- 
oughly drenched  as  if  I  had  been  m  a  shower 
for  hours.  On  another  occasion,  when  riding 
a  stupid  Santa  F^  mule,  I  encountered  five  in- 
toxicated Indians  in  this  narrow  pass,  and  was 
made  to  contribute  to  their  fiendish  gratifica- 
tion by  having  my  long-eared  beast  driven  to 
and  fro,  in  order  that  he  might  display  his  nat- 
ural propensity  for  backing,  till  he  became  so 
perfectly  exasperated  as  to  defy  all  e£fort  to  make 
him  move  either  way,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Indians,  but  to  more  than  the 
vixation  of  the  rider  who  was  at  their  mercy. 
What  he  thought  of  most  at  the  time  smelt 
very  strongly  of  gunpowder  and  lead. 

Emerging  from  this  dreary  canebrake,  we  fer- 
ried Poteau  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  in  sight  of  Fort  Smith.  All  the 
large  tracts  of  bottom-lands,  such  as  we  had 
just  passed,  are  subject  to  inundation  at  least 
once  a  year.  An  annual  overflow  of  the  river, 
known  as  the  "  June  rise,'*  occurs  every  season. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  snow  and  ice  which  accumulate  in 
the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the 
Arkansas  and  its  main  tributaries  have  their 
source.  The  flood  of  water  on  these  occasions 
is  almost  incredible;  trees  are  uprooted  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  carried  down  the  an- 
gry, boiling  current,  the  bottom-lands  are  sub- 
merged for  miles,  the  lagoons  and  bayous  are 
filled,  and  the  back-water  is  sent  up  the  tribu- 
taries into  the  interior  of  the  country  ten  and 
even  twenty  miles.  When  the  flood  subsides 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  river  is  sometimes 


changed.  Sand-bars  are  removed  and  new  ones 
formed,  new  channels  are  cut  by  the  river 
through  the  yielding,  alluvial  soil,  and  lagoons 
and  quagmires,  miles  from  the  main  channel  of 
the  river,  are  supplied  with  water  for  another 
year,  to  breed  reptiles  and  generate  miasma^ 
The  general  levelness  of  the  country,  and  the 
absence  of  rock  in  the  channel  of  the  river, 
leave  it  subject  to  the  most  marked  and  annoy- 
ing changes  from  these  freshets,  the  loose,  yield- 
ing sand  being  shifted  by  the  currents  in  every 
conceivable  way.  These  annual  rises  often 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning.  Sometimes,  when  the  weather 
is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  have  been  no  rains 
for  weeks,  you  wake  up  astonished  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  the  hver  over  its  banks,  and  rising 
at  the  rate  of  several  feet  an  hour.  When  the 
melting  of  snow  is  accompanied  by  excessive 
rains  on  the  plains,  the  floods  become  absolutely 
fearful.  At  Fort  Coffee  the  river  has  been 
known  to  rise  forty-four  feet  above  low-water 
mark.  Boatmen  take  advantage  of  these  peri- 
odical rises  to  ascend  the  river,  and  large-sized 
steamers  go  up  as  far  as  Fort  Qibson  at  such 
times.  At  low-water  stage  it  is  <tifficult  to  take 
even  a  small  boat  much  above  Little  Rode.  The 
freshets,  however,  increase  the  risks  of  naviga- 
tion. Trees  and  logs  are  deposited  in  the  sand- 
beds,  with  the  heavy  end  imbedded  and  fast- 
ened, while  the  lighter  end  extends  above  the 
sand  and  is  bent  down  stream  by  the  force 
of  the  current,  forming  what  are  called  "snags:" 
and  as  the  water  is  turbid  and  the  channel 
changeful,  pilots  are  unable  to  avoid  them. 
Many  an  upward-bound  boat  is  "snagged"  and 
lost  by  this  means. 

Passing  down  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
River  for  several  miles,  through  a  wet,  prairie 
region,  we  crossed  at  Van  Buren,  and  taking 
the  mail  route  between  Texas  and  St.  Louis,  we 
turned  our  faces  northward.  The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  was  rough,  hilly,  and  poor, 
the  timber  was  light,  and  thinly  distributed, 
the  soil  rocky  and  unproductive,  and  the  peo- 
ple deficient  in  enterprise.  But  little  grain  was 
cultivated,  except  com,  and  scarcely  any  firuit 
but  the  peach,  which  is  very  productive  and  of 
the  finest  flavor.  It  appears  to  be  the  latitude 
where  this  richly-flavored  fruit  flourishes  best, 
and  attains  the  greatest  perfection. 

We  were  kindly  entertained  the  first  night 
out  at  the  house  of  Mr.  M.,  where  my  red  broth- 
er was  a  curiosity  in  more  senses  than  one. 
He  carried  with  him  shoe-blacking,  soap, 
brashes,  and  slippers;  and  his  interminable 
polishing,  washing,  soaping,  rubbing,  and 
brushing  was  a  novelty  to  a  backwoods  &mily. 
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After  he  was  well  bitisbed  up,  however,  and 
his  toilet  was  made,  he  took  his  seat  with  the 
family;  and  feeling  animated  by  his  glossy 
boots  and  starched  linen,  he  became  very  agree- 
able and  pleasant.  He  had  a  whimsical  habit 
of  shaving  every  few  days,  vainly  attempting 
to  coax  out  a  beard  on  a  face  which,  as  with 
most  Indians,  was  as  innocent  of  hair  as  the 
face  of  a  sqoaw.  As  if  in  revenge  for  the  &uit- 
lessness  of  his  efforts  to  acquire  this  masculine 
mark  of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  he  shaved  part  of  his 
scalp  above  the  ears,  which  gave  him  a  dubious 
prominence  of  ear.  In  spite  of  all  his  shaving, 
and  soaping,  and  scouring,  he  was  one  of  the 
darkest  of  his  race,  and  in  feature  quite  homely 
to  boot.  In  the  morning  any  man's  patience 
would  become  exhausted  in  waiting  for  him  to 
arrange  all  the  numerous  fixtures  in  his  riding- 
gear,  which  had  to  be  regulated  in  the  most 
showy  fashion.  When,  however,  he  was  once 
astride  of  his  sorrel,  he  rode  off  with  the  dash- 
ing speed  of  Jehu,  most  "furiously." 

We  took  our  lunch  and  grazed  our  horses  at 
noon,  at  the  Dripping  Spring.  In  a  deep, 
shadowy  glen  not  far  from  the  road,  a  wall  of 
stratified,  overhanging  rocks,  some  thirty  feet 
high  and  several  hundred  feet  in  extent,  pro- 
jects from  a  mountain  spur  in  dark  and  frown- 
ing grandeur.  From  between  the  layers  of 
these  rocks  pure,  cold  water  issues  and  trickles 
down  in  millions  of  drops,  making  a  silvery 
stream  below.  On  a  small  stream  near  by  is 
formed  a  natural  dam,  where  stratified  rocks 
are  so  disposed  aa  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall, 
the  rock  declining  with  a  dip  up  the  stream, 
where  a  large  basin  of  water  is  collected  and 
precipitated  over  the  wall  in  a  roaring  cataract. 
The  vicinity  abounds  in  caves,  and  the  whole 
region  has  some  marked  geological  features. 
Not  far  from  this  place  we  come  to  Lee's  Creek, 
not  a  formidable  stream  ordinarily,  but  in  times 
of  heavy  rains  it  becomes  a  wild,  dashing  cur- 
rent of  immense  volume  and  force,  bearing 
down  every  thing  in  its  course.  Many  a 
traveler  has  been  deceived  by  its  treacherous 
currents,  and  some  have  found  a  watery  grave 
in  its  wild  floods.  Rusty  swords  and  firelocks 
have  been  found  imbedded  in  its  rocky  chan- 
nel, the  sad  evidences  of  unfortunate  soldiers 
who  attempted  to  ford  the  turbid  stream  when 
this  region  was  first  traversed,  and  but  little 
known. 

For  a  considerable  distance  our  road  passed 
up  a  cove  along  a  mountain  stream.  It  was 
cool  and  shady,  amid  abundant  growths  of  tim- 
ber of  all  sizes.  Mr.  Page  made  the  forests 
ring  with  his  clear,  shrill  voice  in  song;  he  was 
a  fine  singer,  and  passionately  fond  of  hearing 


his  sweet,  musical  voice  echoed  among  the 
glens  and  cliffs  of  this  rugged  mountain  scenery. 
To  vary  the  exercises,  he  would  sometimes  try 
his  skill  at  oratory,  inviting  me  to  criticise 
him  by  way  of  improvement.  Our  noisy  pas- 
sage startled  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest; 
here  a  flock  of  grouse  or  of  wild  turkeys  would 
fly  up  from  their  retreat,  and  yonder  a  herd  of 
deer  would  thread  their  devious  course  up  a 
mountain  gorge,  and  an  antlered  buck  look 
down  from  some  rocky  cliff  as  if  reconnoitering 
for  battle.  Every  thing  teemed  with  life  and 
wildness,  and  the  wildest  animals  of  all  were 
the  equestrians  on  the  highway. 

We  crossed  Boston  Mountain  near  the  Chero- 
kee line.  Its  abrupt  sides  make  the  ascent  te- 
dious and  laborious,  and  its  towering  bight 
makes  it  an  object  of  attention  for  a  vast  re- 
gion around.  From  the  Arkansas  River  north- 
ward to  this  mountain  the  country  ascends, 
while  north  of  it  lie  embosomed  in  the  Ozark 
Mountain  spurs  some  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
and  most  fertile  plains  found  any  where  in  the 
State.  The  country  is  high  and  healthy, 
abounding  in  limestone,  fresh-water  springs, 
and  clear,  meandering  brooks.  It  was  settled 
with  an  enterprising,  agricultural  people,  supe- 
rior, in  refinement,  and  wealth,  and  home  com- 
forts, to  most  settlements  in  the  State,  and 
with  but  few  slaves.  Wheat  succeeded  well, 
and  was  extensively  cultivated;  cotton  was 
raised  only  for  domestic  use.  To  me  this  was 
the  garden-spot  of  the  State.  The  population 
was  generally  religious,  being  chiefly  Method- 
ists and  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Such  was 
Washington  county  then,  of  which  Fayetteville 
was  the  seat  of  justice. 

Our  route  led  us  to  the  line  of  the  Indian 
Territory  at  the  small  village  of  Evansville,  a 
cluster  of  miserable  shanties,  inhabited  by  a 
more  miserable  population,  whose  business  was 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians.  Diverging  east- 
ward in  our  course  we  passed  Cane  Hill  with 
its  small  village  of  Boonsboro.  On  a  rich, 
well-timbered  swell  of  ground  is  found  a  scrub- 
by growth  of  the  wild  cane,  from  which  the 
place  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  this  plant  in  so  high  a  latitude,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  it  on  such  an  elevation,  its 
habit  being  to  follow  the  water-courses. 

We  reached  the  camp-ground  on  Friday 
evening  about  sunset.  The  camps  were  con- 
structed of  light,  round  logs,  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a  large 
shed  in  the  area  covered  with  clapboards. 
The  number  of  tenters  was  large  and  well  pro- 
vided, and  altogether  the  arrangements  were 
superior  to  what  I  had  seen  in  other  parts  of 
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the  country,  and  bespoke  a  people  of  enterprise 
and  taste,  whose  religion  extended  to  their 
temporalities.  My  Indian  protegi  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  attention  and  attraction,  and  the 
authorities  at  once  asked  him  to  preach  that 
evening;  but  he  declined  giving  them  an  an- 
swer till  he  should  consult  with  me.  He  wanted 
to  know  of  me  whether  I  had  been  asked  to 
preach,  and  had  declined;  if  so,  he  was  willing 
to  preach;  otherwise,  he  was  not.  He  had  put 
himself  under  my  care  when  we  started  for  the 
meeting,  and  his  sense  of  propriety  would  not 
permit  him  to  allow  himself  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore me:  he  was  bound  that  they  should  re- 
spect me.  In  vain  I  tried  to  induce  him  to 
preach — it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  he  insisted 
that  injustice  had  been  done  me,  to  which  he 
was  not  going  to  submit.  He  was  prevailed 
on,  however,  to  exhort  after  another  had 
preached.  The  exhortation  was  a  novelty.  He 
told  the  people  that  he  had  come  down  into 
the  State  out  of  a  heathen  country  to  worship 
God  and  learn  some  refinement:  but  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  to  be  disappointed;  that  in- 
stead of  the  good  order  and  quiet  behavior  ob- 
served among  the  barbarous  Choctaws  at  a 
religious  meeting,  he  saw  here  among  the  civ- 
ilized white  folks  a  continued  walking  about, 
talking,  and  smoking  in  the  house  of  God. 
After  giving  them  a  terrible  castigation  for 
their  misconduct,  he  advised  them  to  come  up 
into  the  Indian  country  and  learn  good  man- 
ners. His  scathing  rebuke  had  a  happy  effect 
on  the  order  of  the  meeting. 

The  religious  interests  of  the  meeting  seemed 
to  be  progressing  favorably  till  Sunday  morn- 
ing, when  all  religious  interest  and  feeling 
ended.  The  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  who 
had  been  a  delegate  to  the  Louisville  Conven- 
tion, which  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  very  im- 
prudently took  the  popular  hour  on  the  Sab- 
bath to  defend  the  action  of  the  Convention, 
and  justify  the  measure  of  Church  secession. 
It  raised  a  general  buzz  and  a  tumult.  The 
old,  substantial  members  of  the  Church  were 
op'posed  to  the  separation,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  new  order  of  things.  Nobly  did 
these  old  heroes  stand  loyally  by  the  Church 
with  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  last.  All  honor 
to  their  memory  1  Discussions  ensued  on  all 
parts  of  the  camp-ground,  heated  and  angry. 
The  traveling  preachers  favored  secession,  the 
lay  members  opposed  it  almost  unanimously. 
The  spirit  of  controversy  ran  high;  the  laymen 
rallied  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Norwood,  a  local  elder  of  piety,  standing,  talent, 
and  unbending  will,  and  unswerving  integrity. 


He  was  apt  in  controversy,  able  in  debate,  and 
rather  more  than  a  match  for  any  man  on  the 
ground.  The  movement  had  been  strategic 
on  the  part  of  the  pro-slavery  cabal;  anticipa- 
ting strong  opposition  from  the  honest  laity  to 
the  new  organization,  pains  had  been  taken  to 
secure  a  large  attendance  of  the  traveling 
preachers,  who,  by  a  show  of  unanimous  seriti- 
ment,  might  overawe  the  opposition.  But  the 
stratagem  failed,  and  the  preachers  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  a  set  of  hard-headed  and 
stout-hearted  old  veterans  on  whom  their  soph- 
istries had  no  effect,  except  to  disgust  and  ex- 
cite contempt. 

All  day  long  of  the  sacred  Sabbath  they  ar- 
gued, and  argued,  and  argued,  till  the  preadi- 
ers  lost  their  patience  and  their  temper,  and 
the  scene  became  absolutely  disgraceful.  On 
Monday  Norwood  cried  out,  "Choose  ye  this 
day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  and  the  meeting 
broke  up  in  disorder,  and  the  people  went  to 
their  homes  much  the  worse  for  having  come 
together.  Most  of  these  people  repudiated  the 
Southern  Church  as  long  as  they  lived;  brother 
Norwood,  being  an  able  preacher  and  ordained 
elder,  administered  the  sacraments  for  them, 
till,  at  last,  he  died  in  peace,  an  honored  minis- 
ter in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  scenes 
that  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  unfortunate 
Church  division,  in  which  the  people  would 
have  stood  by  our  Church  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, had  not  the  preachers  taken  possession  of 
their  churches,  incited  the  fury  of  slaveholders 
against  them,  and  cried  them  down  with  the 
odious  epithet  of  abolition.  I  speak  of  what  I 
saw.  Brother  Page  was  as  pro-slavery  as  tho 
other  preachers.  As  for  myself,  I  kept  my  own 
counsels.  Being  young,  and  without  position 
or  influence,  I  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing 
under  the  circumstances.  My  mind,  however, 
was  made  up  not  to  continue  in  the  pro-slavery 
Church  organization  into  which  I  had  been 
dragged  any  longer  than  seemed  unavoidably 
necessary.  To  oppose  the  whole  body  of  the 
traveling  ministry,  and  run  against  the  in- 
flamed passions  of  the  slaveholding  population 
and  their  desperate  minions,  seemed  madness. 

Having  gone  to  a  neighboring  farm  for  my 
horse  on  Monday,  I  found  on  my  return  most 
of  the  preachers  gone,  and  Mr.  Page  waiting 
for  me.  The  presiding  elder,  who  lived  some 
six  miles  from  the  place,  and  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  return  route,  had  invited  Mr.  Page 
with  others  to  take  dinner  with  him,  which  he 
had  agreed  to  do.  The  elder  not  having  seen 
me  in  the  morning,  failed  to  give  me  a  formal 
invitation.    When    Page  learned  that  I   had 
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been  overlooked,  his  indignation  became  un- 
bounded, and  he  utterly  refused  to  meet  his 
engagement,  declaring  that  he  would  teach 
these  men  courtesy,  if  they  had  not  learned  it 
before.  "We  go  to  Evansville,"  he  said;  "buy 
dinner,  get  cigars,  smoke  like  gentlemen;" 
which  we  did,  all  except  the  "gentlemen." 
The  fact  is,  they  sought  to  conciliate  Mr.  Page 
in  every  way,  as  they  did  all  the  Indians,  for 
the  purpose  of  wheedling  them  into  the  South- 
em  Church. 

On  our  return  we  preached  at  a  settlement 
on  Lee's  Creek,  where  Page  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  his  Indian  propensity  for 
bathing.  Here  he  preached  one  of  Bishop  Mor- 
ris's best  sermons  memoriter,  greatly  to  the 
admiration  of  the  people.  He  also  preached  by 
request  at  Van  Buren,  where  he  administered 
to  the  people  a  severe  castigation  for  growing 
rich  by  selling  whisky  to  his  people. 
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PERHAPS  no  two  persons  in  the  world  of 
letters  present  a  better  contrast  of  the  com- 
parative benefits  resulting  to  the  world  from 
their  labors,  than  the  lives  of  these  distinguished 
men ;  the  one  bringing  every  power  of  his  mind 
to  obtain  and  communicate  knowledge  of  the 
Book  of  books — to  leave  landmarks  or  bea- 
con-lights to  the  humblest  traveler  on  the  road 
to  heaven;  the  other  acquiring  the  honor  of 
this  world,  its  distinctions  and  high-sounding 
fame,  by  feeding  its  fancies  with  his  beautiful 
imaginations.  Each  was  the  possessor  of  the 
highest  social  temperament,  genial  and  kind  to 
the  lowliest;  but  the  reunions  of  the  hunts  at 
Abbotsford,  where  revelry  and  feasting  finished 
the  meeting  with  a  stirrup-cup,  bear  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  gathering  of  the  poor  at  Mil- 
brook  to  a  table  of  bounties,  blessed  by  prayer 
and  eaten  with  thankfulness,  then  dismissed 
by  a  present  of  money  to  each,  with  some  prac- 
tical advice.  The  love  which  one  bestowed 
upon  dogs  and  horses  was  shown  by  the  other 
in  his  ardent  appeals  for  help  for  "my  poor 
Shetlanders.*' 

They  were  both  of  them  happy  in  their  do- 
mestic relations;  but  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  his  children  was  a  reproof  to  his  prac- 
tice. He  never  permitted  them  to  read  his 
works  of  fiction;  it  was  improper  food  for  im- 
matura  minds;  but  we  find  Dr.  Clarke  referring 
his  children  to  collections  of  his  own,  and  con- 
versing freely  upon  the  most  important  sub- 


jects that  engaged  his  pen.  Each  loved  nature 
ardently,  and  each  found  themes  for  contempla- 
tion, and  imi^es  for  beautiful  pictures,  in  the 
old  names  and  ruins  spread  over  the  three 
kingdoms.  "If  I  could  not  see  the  heather 
once  a  year,  I  should  die,"  said  Scott.  And 
not  only  the  heather  did  he  love,  but  the  bor- 
der songs  and  legends,  the  Highland  crags, 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  waterfall,  and  the  silver 
line  of  the  Yarrow  received  his  devotion.  He 
had  broad  acres  upon  which  to  display  his 
taste,  to  plant  with  his  own  hand  the  rose  and 
the  evergreen,  to  direct  the  smoothing  of  a 
greensward,  the  meandering  of  a  path,  or  the 
locality  of  an  oak.  The  mansion  at  Abbotsford 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  castle  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  pen. 

"Ireland,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee 
still,"  said  Clarke;  still  he  mourned  over  the 
listlessness  of  the  farmers,  and  the  improvidence 
of  the  rich,  who,  instead  of  beautifying  their 
lands,  and  making  them  useful,  spent  their 
money  in  England  for  passing  pleasures.  His 
admiration  for  ruins,  and  castles,  and  antiqui- 
ties is  shown  in  letters  to  his  family  during  his 
frequent  tours  over  the  country.  Of  Kenil- 
worth  he  wrote:  "It  is  the  finest  ruin  in  the 
nation."  We  find  him  at  Rough  Tor,  at  Na- 
than's Kerve,  Giant's  Causeway,  and  Stone- 
henge.  He  is  delighted  with  visits  to  Wilton 
House  and  Wardour  Castle;  and  no  idle  spec- 
tator of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  of  vases 
from  Italy,  and  coins  handed  down  from  the 
dark  ages.  We  feel  some  of  the  charm  which 
the  glorious  hues  of  evening  cast  upon  him,  as 
he  surveyed  the  landscape  beauties,  the  varie- 
ties of  wood  and  dell,  the  appropriateness  of 
statuary,  and  temples,  and  grottoes  which  clus- 
tered around  these  palaces. 

The  erudition  of  both  was  vast;  but  the  one 
wrote  with  the  facility  of  an  exhaustless  fancy; 
the  other  with  the  care  of  one  who  expected  to 
give  an  account  to  the  Source  of  Mind  for  every 
word  his  pen  might  trace.  We  love  to  read 
the  gorgeous  pictures  of  Highland  scenery  in 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake;"  to  feel  the  martial 
spirit  inspired  by  "Marmion;"  to  grow  tender 
from  passages  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel;" yet  dare  we  to  recommend  these  produc- 
tions to  immature  minds  under  our  guidance, 
in  view  of  the  dissipating  effect  they  will  have 
upon  mental  discipline?  Yet  who  fears  evil 
resulting  to  any  mind  from  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  productions  of  Clarke?  Wherein  is 
the  difference?  The  one  made  the  glory  of 
earth  supreme;  the  other  that  of  heaven.  In 
the  coming  ages  the  name  of  Adam  Clarke  will 
always  bo  as  "  ointment  poured  out." 
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lOOOBDDTG  TO  LAW. 


BT   WmAMOMB   B.    WILLABB. 


WHEN  "the  fkith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints"  is  assailed  by  men  whose  reason 
has  become  their  deity,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  defend  it  with  an  ardor  at  least  equal 
to  their  own.  When  a  logician  like  John 
Stuart  Mill,  a  political  economist  like  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  a  philosopher  like  Herbert  Spencer 
speak  flippantly  of  our  religion  as  "the  current 
theology  of  the  day,"  and  look  upon  those  pro- 
fessing it  with  contempt,  as  "ignorant,"  or 
pity,  as  "misguided,"  it  is  refreshing  to  con- 
template the  multiplying  confirmations  of  our 
faith.  Against  those  who  oppose  us  no  weap- 
ons are  more  effectual  than  their  own.  They 
worship  law,  and  find  in  it  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  all  phenomena.  They  exult  in  its 
fixedness,  bring  new  illustrations  of  its  power, 
and  call  upon  all  reasonable  men  to  worship  at 
its  shrine.  But  they  stop  here.  We  ascend 
with  them  the  loftiest  hights  of  reason;  and 
while  they  stand  reveling  in  the  prospect  below 
them,  we  look  aloft,  and  soar  on  wings  of 
faith  to  find  the  Maker  of  law,  whom  we  call 
God.  They  content  themselves  with  referring 
all  phenomena  to  certain  laws;  we  contend  for 
this  as  strenuously  as  they  do,  but  maintain 
that  we  must  go  further  back,  and  seek  a 
Power  whose  modes  of  operation,  as  seen  in 
nature  and  in  ourselves,  they  and  we  alike  call 
laws.  We  exult  in  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance.  He  who  talks  of  "luck" 
talks  foolishly.  "Accident"  is  an  undefinable 
term.  Nothing  has  ever  "  happened  "  since  the 
world  begun,  nor  ever  can.  Purpose,  strong  as 
the  sinews  of  fate,  allots  the  number  of  particles 
that  shall  burst  from  the  puff-ball  you  press 
with  your  foot,  as  surely  as  it  determines  the 
orbit  of  suns,  or  the  tides  of  the  sea.  For  as 
lightning  flashes  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon, 
so  law  cuts  down  from  the  loftiest  hights  of 
spirit  to  the  lowest  depths  of  sense.  It  is  the 
cohesive  power  of  both  worlds,  and  binds  in  an 
intimate  union  all  the  "  parts  of  one  tremendous 
whole." 

We  view  it  often  as  a  grim,  inexorable  mon- 
ster, and  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  a  sur- 
face-thought should  conduct  to  this  conclusion. 
Fire  never  disobeys  its  law  of  destruction  to 
oi^;anic  life  and  forms;  water  and  air  perpetu- 
ally wage  appointed  warfare;  gravitation  draws 
all  things  toward  a  common  center,  be  it  the 
rock  that  tumbles  down  the  precipice,  or  the 
little  child,  his  mother's  only  one,  who  ventures 
upon  its  edge.    Given   so   much   momentum, 


so  much  resistance,  and  a  specified  missile,  the 
air  is  cloven  in  an  inevitable  line;  and  be  it  a 
withered  leaf,  or  the  radiant  brow  of  a  philoso- 
pher, either  is  pierced  with  equal  ruthlessness. 

Law  never  looks  so  pitiless  as  when  the  clods 
of  Winter  fall  upon  the  coffined  form  of  one 
we  love.  Into  the  grave  descends  the  narrow 
casket,  while  the  sides  press  closely  together, 
and  the  heavy  earth  seems  eager  to  £all.  There 
is  no  relenting  here.  Almost  with  fierceness 
has  penalty  followed  transgression. 

But  in  this  we  get  only  half  truths.  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  of  these  same  laws  in  dif- 
ferent modes  of  exhibition.  We  have  no  friend 
in  nature  more  true,  more  valuable  to  us  than 
fire.  It  brings  us  comfort  and  enjoyment  a 
thousand  times  for  each  twinge  of  pain  it 
causes.  Water  and  air  keep  our  very  breath 
in  motion;  gravitation  turns  chaos  into  order; 
even  death,  while  it  claims  the  wea^  body, 
gives  to  the  buoyant  soul  its  long  release. 

Consider  the  years  of  comfortable,  even  happy 
life,  vouchsafed  to  each  of  us.  Remember  that 
no  moment  of  pleasure,  no  day  of  tolerable  en- 
joyment, no  week  of  freedom  from  pain  was 
ever  granted  you  except  in  accordance  with 
law.  Go  back  a  little  further  and  recognize  the 
Creator  and  Redeemer  of  men  as  the  Author  and 
immediate  Executor  of  all  laws — ^the  great  and  the 
little  aUke.  You  have  then  reached  the  Source 
of  consolation,  and  your  heart  rests  itself  upon 
love  that  is  tangible  and  vivid.  What  is  law 
but  the  constant  mode  of  action  pursued  by  an 
intelligent  being?  In  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind  that  Intelligent  Being  is  God. 

To  gain  any  just  conception  of  this  idea  we 
must  not  think  of  the  laws  which  surround  us 
on  all  sides — which  are  in  every  heart-beat, 
every  breath,  every  fiber  of  body  and  soul,  as 
instituted  by  some  being  who  has  wound  up 
the  universe,  warranted  it  to  go  for  a  pre- 
scribed length  of  time,  and  withdrawn  himself 
behind  the  scenes.  What  dreariness  the  very 
conception  brings  with  it!  What  a  pitiable 
orphanage  would  then  be  ours !  Parts  of  a  vast 
machine  forever  clanging  and  grinding  on;  in- 
evitable processes  of  being  our  continual  vicis- 
situde; ourselves  mere  threads  in  the  somber 
web  of  fate)  Viewing  the  great  plan  thus, 
what  wonder  if,  from  centuries  unsunned  by  the 
divinest  of  revelations,  Aristotle  should  have 
sent  forth  a  cry  like  this:  "I  was  bom  in  ob- 
scurity; I  have  lived  in  ignorance;  I  die  in 
trepidation.  0,  thou  Great  Cause  of  causes, 
pity  me!" 

Not  thus  does  the  Christian  philosopher  la- 
ment; nor  has  he  reason.  With  keener  insight 
and   that   steadfast   faith,   which   is   the   gift 
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eounted  by  modern  generations  as  second  only 
to  the  gift  of  Christ,  he  sees  God  as  the  Euler 
of  afiairs,  and  believes  in  him  as  the  Father  of 
all.  In  the  light  that  shone  from  Sinai  and 
upon  Patmos,  we  read  the  loftiest,  sweetest 
meaning  of  those  words,  "According  to  Law." 
Here  we  may  learn  the  grandest  of  all  lessons, 
and  the  sum  of  all — that,  since  law  has  no  force 
save  in  its  execution,  and  since  the  legisla- 
ture, judiciary,  and  executive,  of  Heaven  are 
one.  He  who  made,  upholds  all  things  "by  the 
word  of  his  power;"  He  who  said,  "Let  there 
be  light,"  trims  and  keeps  burning  the  lamps 
of  snn  and  planet;  He  who  set  my  heart  in 
motion  impels  its  pulses  still;  He  who  formed 
my  lungs  for  air  feeds  it  to  me  in  each  breath; 
so  that  in  Him  I  truly  "live,  and  move,  and 
have  my  being."  What  a  complaint  is  this — 
that  the  voice  of  prayer  returns  in  hollow 
echoes  to  him  who  offers  it;  that  we  grope 
vainly  in  the  darkness  for  the  strong,  guiding 
hand  of  Him  who  is  invisible;  that  he  seems  at 
an  infinite  remove  from  the  souls  who  would 
fain  call  him  Father  1  Do  we  forget  the  record, 
"I  in  you  and  ye  in  me?"  for  God  is  "aM  in 

I  am  in  you  not  alone  that  I  may  lead  you 
into  right  paths,  inspire  good  thoughts,  and 
strengthen  for  brave  conflicts;  but  in  you  that 
I  may  keep  in  action  the  forces  of  your  body 
and  your  soul;  preserve  in  constant  watchful- 
ness the  instincts  of  those  organs  which  must 
choose  from  various  material  the  elements  of 
vitality  and  growth;  in  you  to  elaborate  mus- 
cle and  sinew,  bone  and  blood  in  just  propor- 
tions; to  marshal  the  forces  of  your  mind,  so 
that  reason,  judgment,  imagination,  and  their 
train,  shall  relate  rightly  to  each  other  and 
hold  their  powers  in  normal  exercise.  I  am  in 
you»  sending  the  flush  to  your  cheek,  the  light 
to  your  eye;  suffusing  your  nerves  with  that 
sabtile  influence  which  conduces  to  motion  and 
sensation — keeping  all  your  powers  in  equi- 
poise. No  law  of  your  being  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  constant  mode  of  action  chosen 
by  me. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  in  the 
very  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  our  souls. 
Philosophy,  unaided  by  revelation,  conducts  us 
to  this  truth.  The  darkest  mysteries  of  phys- 
ics and  of  metaphysics  grow  luminous  when  we 
bring  them  to  the  light  of  this  conclusion;  for 
it  is  the  ultimate  statement  and  explanation  of 
all  phenomena.  It  is  the  grandest  of  thoughts, 
and  the  universe  itself  is  but  just  vast  enough 
to  hold  it.  "The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in 
thy  heart."  This  is  the  complement  of  that 
and   the   sufficient   consolation   of  our   souk. 

Vot.  XXIV.— 32 


This  union  of  the  Infinite  and  finite  is  so  close 
that  when  we  clasp  our  hands  in  that  very 
prayer  which  we  think  unheeded  and  unheard, 
the  act,  so  trivial,  so  accustomed,  proves  His 
presence  and  his  power  with  such  complete- 
ness, that  all  theology,  be  it  natural  or  re- 
vealed, could  not  make  the  evidence  more  posi- 
tive, the  conclusion  more  irresistible;  for  He 
is  "all  in  all."  Wonderful  words  are  these — 
past  finding  out,  yet  plain  enough  to  form  a 
sure  foundation  for  our  faith.  Sometimes  a 
flash  of  insight  brings  us  nearer  to  their  full 
significance  than  in  our  common  modes  of 
thought  it  is  possible  for  us  to  come.  But 
their  surface-teaching  brings  to  our  souls  a 
new  content.  Once  taken  as  its  living  belief 
into  the  world's  heart,  that  heart  should  never 
ache  again;  no  grief  should  master  it,  no  disap- 
pointment should  baffle,  no  weariness  should 
overcome. 

The  times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  joy  as 
this;  but,  as  each  new  thinker  declares  to  us  in 
firmer  tones,  "  the  promise  of  the  dawn"  is  seen 
from  far.  For  centuries  the  creed  has  promul- 
gated this  truth  as  dogma,  and  ere  many  more 
be  past  it  shall  utterly  heal  and  wholly  purify 
our  hearts,  as  JacL  Silent  shall  then  be  each 
complaining  lip;  tears  will  forget  to  flow,  and 
not  a  zephyr  in  all  the  sweet,  pure  air  shall 
ever  more  be  turned  into  a  sigh.  Who,  then, 
shall  talk  of  loneliness?  What  we  now  hold  as 
a  truth  of  philosophy  shall  then  become  a  fact 
of  every  day's  experience — that,  while  it  is  not 
"good,  neither  is  it  possible  for  man  to  be 
alone."  The  closest  communion  of  mind  with 
mind  is  at  an  infinite  remove  from  the  actual 
union  subsisting  between  the  Maker  and  the 
spirit  made,  as  proved  by  the  bhssful  expe- 
riences of  every  Christian  life.  And  when  all 
is  said,  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  sorest  need  of 
life — the  one  in  which  all  others  are,  in  some 
sense,  included.  When  you  reach  the  holiest 
place  in  any  heart,  you  will  be  sure  to  find 
fire  always  burning  there  upon  an  altar,  which 
is  inscribed,  "To  the  one  who  can  understand." 
That  one  is,  in  most  lives,  an  ideal  being;  but 
with  what  grace  and  beauty  is  it  not  invested! 
And  its  chief  charm  is  borrowed  from  this  cen- 
tral idea:  "He  who  understands  me  becomes 
mine,  a  possession  for  all  eternity."  Ho  it  is 
who  sees  "in  the  imperfect  creature  which  1  am, 
the  angel  that  I  will  become."  Some  day  the 
world  will  learn  that  the  cry  of  our  Redeemer, 
Can  I  suffice  for  heaven  and  not  for  earth?  must 
be  heard  and  heeded  before  the  tenderest  of 
Consolers,  the  most  appreciative  of  Friends,  the 
universal  Lover ^  will  be  found. 

As  in  ovw  lives,  so  in  nature,  we  need  but 
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look  to  find  that  "not  one  faileth;*'  but  from 
least  to  greatest  all  things  are  ordered  "  accord- 
ing to  law."  When  a  leaf  eddies  to  the  ground, 
the  true  perception  sees  God  as  verily  in  this 
slight  circumstance  as  though  a  visible  hand 
had  detached  the  leaf  from  the  tree  and  carried 
it  through  its  undulatory  journey  to  its  final 
resting-place.  When  a  little  flower  peeps  from 
the  ground,  insight  sees  God's  finger  pushing  it 
upward,  carefully  uncurling  its  glossy  leaves, 
smoothing  its  tender  petals,  and  feeding  it  with 
light  and  dew.  "According  to  law"  atom  com- 
bines with  atom  in  unvarying  proportions; 
clouds  are  marshaled  in  the  skies;  snow-flakes 
whirl  downward,  and  sands  dispose  themselves. 
No  flake  could  go  a  fraction  of  a  hair  out  of  its 
course  without  a  miracle;  no  grain  of  sand 
in  all  the  limitless  expanse  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility lie  elsewhere  than  it  does.  Just  so 
much  force  impelled,  just  so  much  resistance  im- 
peded its  progress;  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
energy  of  these,  and  in  a  nicety  of  proportion, 
too,  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception,  each 
grain  assumed  its  place,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
fiat  from  the  Eternal  Throne  could  alter  its 
position. 

That  which  we  find  true  in  the  minute  is  un- 
mistakable in  the  grander  workings  of  nature, 
and  has  been  the  favorite  contemplation  of  phi- 
losophers from  remote  ages.  All  experiment 
and  analysis  are  but  attempts  for  the  discovery 
of  law;  all  science  but  an  account  of  such  as 
have  proved  to  be  successful;  all  art  but  illus- 
trates the  rewards  of  obedience,  and  the  penal- 
ties of  opposition  to  law;  for  its  mission  is 
to  call  forth  the  diviner  harmonies  of  music,  of 
proportion,  and  coloring.  In  doing  this  it  vio- 
lates no  rule  of  taste,  unless  'to  please  the 
eye  by  contrast,  and  even  then  it  follows  prin- 
ciples as  absolute,  but  more  subtile  in  their  op- 
eration. All  investigation,  of  whatever  kind, 
resolves  itself  at  last  into  this  single  purpose. 
Dr.  Livingstone  penetrates  the  unexplored  re- 
gions of  Africa  to  find  out  the  laws  cf  its 
fauna,  flora,  and  humana;  to  learn  its  meteor- 
ology; to  ascertain  the  working  of  God's  laws 
in  its  physical,  and  man's  in  its  political  geog- 
raphy. For  this  cause  Barth  explores  the 
northern  portion  of  the  same  continent,  Atkins 
traveraes  tho  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  Kane  en- 
counters "the  terrors  of  the  Arctic  night.". 
Galileo  constructs  the  telescope  to  take  aim  at 
shining  spheres  which  are  placed  in  the  heav- 
ens according  to  law;  and  Leverrier  fires  the 
glance  that  pierces  Neptune  and  brings  him 
down  from  the  lofty  disguise  of  centuries. 
Through  the  entire  range  of  physical  science 
the  ardent  desire  of  the  scholar  is  to  tear  from 


hidden  principles  the  robe  of  mystery  they 
wear,  and  to  show  them  to  the  world  ia  all 
their  grandeur.  But  how  briefly  may  tha  re- 
sults of  a  whole  lifetime  spent  in  thia  endeavor 
be  summed  up)  for  this  search  after  principlet 
is  neither  short  nor  easy.  To  memorize  many 
names  and  numbers  is  i^  necessary  preparative; 
to  spend  years  in  learning  abotU  principles  one 
must  be  content;  but  if  he  stops  here,  how 
little  has  he  done!  And  yet  here  rest  most  of 
those  whom  we  call  learned.  The  masses  of 
mankind  look  up  reverently  to  them,  amazed 
at  their  acquirements. 

"  Why  1  he  can  read  a  page  right  off  in  Greek 
or  Hebrew;  he  can  repeat  hundreds  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  names;  he  can  give  you  any 
date  in  history  from  Adam  down;  be  has  read 
all  the  noted  books  you  ever  heard  of!"  Cor- 
rect, bat  most  pitiful  summing  up  of  a  life- 
time's task!  What  contribution  have  we  here 
to  the  world's  stock  of  ideas?  What  is  this 
but  feeding  upon  husks,  when  by  harder  woik 
and  with  a  truer  hunger  one  might  reach  the 
sweet,  nutritious  kernel  which  they  do  but  in- 
close? The  thinkers  of  a  century  plow  deep 
the  soil  of  truth.  After  them  come  less  hardy 
workers,  who  skim  the  ground  wiUi  weaker 
implements,  obtaining  scant  and  innutritious 
fhiit.  Few  men  dig  down  to  the  tap-roots  of 
thought.  The  arm  must  indeed  be  brawny 
that  can  deal  such  blows  as  this  kind  of  work 
requires. 

Contemplate  the  grand  results  to  which  such 
labor  leads,  and  you  gain  some  perception  of 
what  it  is  to  coin  a  new  idea  in  a  world  as  old 
as  ours.  It  is  Carlyle,  I  think,  who  says  it 
should  form  an  epoch  in  history  when  God  lets 
loose  a  thinker  on  this  planet.  What  is  a 
thinker  but  a  discoverer  of  law?  We  will  de- 
fine an  inventor  as  one  who  finds  out  new  ap- 
plications of  law.  Then  put  this  wondrous 
pair  into  the  scales  against  all  other  men. 
The  thousand  million  fly  to  the  beam,  out- 
weighed by  two!  Do  we  duly  estimate  our 
debt  to  them?  What  one  of  all  life's  elegan- 
cies and  comforts  have  they  not  given  as? 
The  chair  in  which  we  sit,  the  clothes  we  wear, 
the  food  we  eat — all  were  thought  out  by  some 
one.  A  more  fertile  brain  than  ours  planned 
the  intricate  machinery  which  indicates  for  as 
the  time  of  day;  a  keener  insight  into  law,  and  a 
subtler  ingenuity  than  ours,  had  its  result  in 
the  apparatus  which  warms  and  lights  oar 
room,  which  carries  water  to  the  topmost  story 
of  our  dwelling,  frescoes  its  ceilings,  adorns  ita 
walls  with  hangings,  and  conceals  its  floors  by 
tapestry.  A  thousand  thoughts  of  a  handred 
thinkers  are  thus  around  as,  in  the  umpleat 
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conveniences  which  render  life  more  tolerable. 
Doubtless,  we  have  never  given  a  thought, 
either  of  curiosity  or  interest,  to  the  man  who 
made  the  first  button,  the  first  needle,  the  first 
pen:  and  yet  that  man  has  lived,  thought,  and 
achieved  for  us,  and  we  are,  in  some  sense, 
very  near  to  him,  though  he  flourished  in 
remote  lands  and  centuries,  because  we  have 
with  us  that  which  was  closer  to  him  than  his 
best  friend,  which  centered  in  his  very  soul, 
since,  before  it  could  become  his  achievement, 
it  must  have  been  his  thought. 

Thus,  we  are  never  really  alone;  for,  from 
every  thing  about  us — from  tapering  spire  and 
cottage  roof,  from  white- winged  ship  and  child- 
ish toy  alike,  the  thoughts  of  other  times  and 
other  men  are  borne  into  our  souls.  In  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  home,  from  the  pictures 
on  the  wall  to  the  low  ottoman  on  which 
we  rest  our  weary  feet — all  things  suggest  the 
brain  that  thought,  the  hand  that  wrought, 
and  which  have  proved  to  us  essentially  our 
friends  and  helpers. 

As  the  *'  Dante  and  Beatrice"  of  Ary  Scheffer 
looks  down  upon  you  from  the  walls  of  your 
library,  do  you  think  of  the  long  and  loving 
intimacy  of  the  gifted  artist-soul  with  these 
marvelous  children  of  his  genius?  How  slowly 
grew  the  rapt  features  of  the  Italian  maiden 
and  the  saintly  mien  of  her  lover  beneath  the 
magic  touch  of  the  French  artist  I  What  deli- 
cious days  were  those  spent  in  his  studio  with 
these  twain,  of  mystic  guise!  And  now  his 
picture  stands  before  you,  and  you  and  he  are 
friends,  though  you  shall  never  clasp  each 
other's  hands,  nor  give  each  other  greeting. 

But  who  sends  a  grafeful  thought  to  the 
memory  of  Watt  and  Stephenson,  though  he 
glide  over  the  smooth  rail  in  the  swift -going 
car?  Who  blesses  Morse  and  Franklin  as  he 
commits  the  message  of  life,  or  death,  perhaps, 
to  the  quick-tongued  telegraph?  Who  thinks 
of  Simpson  as  the  potent  charm  of  chloroform 
soothes  his  sensitive  nerves,  so  that  the  throb 
of  anguish  is  stilled,  and  pain,  the  most  invin- 
cible of  all  our  enemies,  is  vanquished  utterly? 
Who  asks  for  Wheatstone,  inventor  of  the 
stereoscope,  when  pleasing  his  eye  with  its 
beautiful  illusions?  Of  all  the  women  whose 
daily  cares  have  been  immeasurably  lightened 
by  the  use  of  sewing-machines,  how  many 
could  give  an  answer  to  the  question.  Who  was 
their  inventor?  Truly,  not  alone,  "republics 
are  ungrateful." 

"Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  sleep!" 
said  the  doughty  Sancho  Panza,  with  less  wis- 
dom and  more  wit.  Blessed  be  the  man  who 
plans  and  executes  that  which  make's  life's  bur- 
, 


den  lighter  and  its  joys  more  full!  should  be 
added  to  the  litany  of  all  true  hearts. 

The  wise  and  kindly  teachers  who  lead  us 
up  from  the  narrow  paths  of  common  thought 
to  the  broad  table-lands  of  philosophy  and  the 
lofty  peaks  of  poesy,  merit  a  double  portion  of 
our  gratitude;  and  we  are  not  altogether  un- 
mindful of  their  claims.  We  award  to  them 
monuments,  busts,  medals,  and  a  centennial 
birthday  celebration.  Each  century  witnesses 
a  growing  appreciativeness  in  the  world's  heart 
of  its  spiritual  benefactors;  and  in  our  age  a 
new  impetus  is  furnished  to  the  students  of 
law  and  of  its  applications,  in  the  belief  that  if 
not  the  present,  yet  the  future  shall  surely 
show  that  memories  like  theirs  "the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die." 
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Oh  his  little  stool  by  the  window  fits 

A  boy  with  puzzled  look ; 
The  iron  hand  of  necessity 

Has  found  his  quiet  nook, 
And  so  with  weary,  downcast  eyes 

He  holds  in  his  hand  a  book. 

He  spells  the  tedious  syllables  o'er — 

Only  seven  years  old  is  he — 
But  what  the  lengthened  sentences  mean, 

In  his  weariness  can  not  see, 
While  in  through  the  open  casement  flits 

The  noisy  bumble-bee. 

He  hears  the  merry  song  of  birds. 
And  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 

And  the  sweetly -fragrant  air  of  morn 
With  every  breath  receives; 

But  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  task  assign'd, 
And  a  sigh  his  bosom  heaves. 

He  knows  the  meadows  are  bright  with  dew. 
And  the  sunny  banks  with  flowers. 

And  the  woody  dell  is  perfumed  as  well, 
Where  the  timid  partridge  cowers, 

And  the  lake  is  so  still  the  fish  would  bite 
Through  all  these  morning  hours. 

But  he  studies  on,  for  his  heart  is  brave, 
And  chokes  down  the  rising  sigh. 

For  the  robin's  song  he  but  turns  his  head, 
And  one  peep  at  the  cloud-flecked  sky; 

The  burden  is  heavier  now  than  before, 
But  he  sees  that  the  goal  is  nigh. 

Weary  and  faint  with  the  self-constraint, 
None  know  the  weight  he  bears. 

Till  his  voice  rings  out  in  a  joyous  shoot. 
The  lesson  is  learned !  and  his  cares 

Are  floating  away  in  the  gladsome  day, 
Like  music  in  plaintive  airs. 
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OBOmn)  AHD  HATXTBE  OF  W0B8HIF. 
WHOM  THE  FBENCH  OF  AECHBISHOP  FENILON. 


BT   JOHK.    p.    LAOBOIZ. 


THAT  first  Being,  the  fertile  Booroe  of  all 
other  existences,  brought  me  out  of  nonen- 
tity. I  was  nothing,  and  it  is  by  Him  that  I 
began  to  be  all  that  I  am.  It  is  in  Him  that 
I  exist,  move,  and  live.  He  drew  me  out  of 
nothingness  to  make  me  all  I  am.  He  sustains 
me  still  every  moment,  just  as  if  I  were  sup- 
ported in  the  air  above  the  abyss  of  nonentity 
by  his  mighty  hand,  into  which  I  would  fall 
back  by  my  own  weight  should  he  leave  me  to 
myself.  And  he  continues  to  me  that  being 
which  in  me  is  not  inherent,  and  to  which  he 
ceaselessly  elevates  me,  despite  my  frailty,  by 
a  benefit  which  needs  to  be  repeated  every  in- 
stant of  my  duration.  I  have,  therefore,  only 
a  borrowed  entity,  a  half  entity,  an  entity 
which  hangs  forever  between  entity  and  nonen- 
tity, a  shadow  only  of  that  Entity  that  is  im- 
mortal. That  Entity  is  all,  and  I  am  nothing; 
at  least  I  am  only  a  feeble  outflowing  of  his 
boundless  fullness.  'I  have  not  simply  received 
from  His  hand  certain  g\it» — that  which  re* 
ceived  the  first  of  these  gift*  was  nonentity; 
lor  there  was  nothing  in  me  which  was  ante- 
rior to  his  gifts,  and  which  could  have  received 
them.  The  first  of  His  gifts,  that  which  formed 
the  basis  for  all  the  others,  is  what  I  call  my- 
self.     He  gave  to  me  this  8e{f;  I  owe  to  him  not 

only  all  I  have,  but  also  all  I  am 

0,  God!  thou  art  truly  my  Father.  It  is 
Thou  who  hast  given  me  my  body,  my  intellect, 
my  soul;  it  is  Thou  who  saidst,  "Be  thou," 
and  I  was;  it  is  Thou  who  lovedst  mo,  not  be- 
cause I  existed  already  and  merited  thy  love, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  that  I  might  be- 
gin to  exist,  and  that  Thy  preventing  love  might 
make  of  me  something  worthy  of  love.  .  .  . 
0,  Infinite  Goodness!  I  owe  to  thee  every 
thing:  but  what  shall  I  give  to  thee?  Thou 
demandest  of  me  only  one  thing — the  free  voli- 
tion of  my  heart.  Thou  hast  left  me  free  in 
order  that  by  my  own  choice  I  might  approve 
that  immutable  subordination  with  which  I 
should  ever  hold  my  heart  in  my  hands.  Thou 
dej<irest  only  that  1  should  will  that  condition 
which  is  the  bliss  of  every  creature.  .... 
Man  can  serve  Thee  only  in  loving  thee. 
External  signs  are  good  when  they  spring  from 
the  heart;  but  Thy  essential  worship  is  only 
love,  and  Thy  true  kingdom  is  within  the  soul: 
wo  need  not  deceive  ourselves  in  seeking  for  it 
without  0,  Eternal  Soul!  to  love  thee  is  all; 
it  is  in  that  we  find  our  true  manhood;  we  find 


it  no  where  else;  all  else  is  but  its  shadow. 
Whoever  loves  Thee  not  is  an  abortion — has 
not  even  begun  to  live  a  real  life. 

But  this  worship  of  love,  should  it  be  en- 
tirely shut  up  in  my  heart?  Ah,  if  I  love 
truly  it  will  be  impossible  to  hide  my  love. 
Love  has  only  one  wish — to  love  forever  and 
to  induce  others  to  love.  Can  I  see  other  men 
whom  God  has  made  for  himself,  as  well  as  me, 
and  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  him?  He  has 
placed  men  together  in  society  in  order  that 
they  may  love  and  help  each  other,  even  as 
children  of  one  father.  Each  nation  is  only  a 
branch  of  one  immense  family  which  populates 
the  earth.  Love  of  the  common  Father  should 
reign  throughout  this  family  of  beloved  chil- 
dren. Each  one  should  continually  say  to  those 
who  spring  from  him,  Know  the  Lord  your 
Father.  But  to  know  the  Lord  will  not  suf- 
fice; we  must  show  that  we  love  him,  and  so 
act  that  none  may  be  in  danger  of  ignorance  or 
forget  fulness  of  him.  These  visible  signs  by 
which  we  show  our  love  to  God  are  called 
ceremonies  of  religion.  These  ceremonies  are 
but  the  signs  by  which  we  have  agreed  mutu- 
ally to  edify  each  other,  and  to  awaken  that 
true  worship  which  is  in  the  soul. 

Such  is  religion.  Men  can  not  recognize  and 
love  their  Creator  without  manifesting  that 
love,  without  persuading  others  to  love  him, 
without  expressing  that  love  with  a  dignity 
proportioned  to  its  object,  and,  finally,  without 
exciting  themselves  to  love  by  using  external 
signs  of  that  love.  Behold,  such  is  the  religion 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  true  belief  in  the 
Creator. 


TBUS  AVD  FALSE  HAPPnn5S& 


Tbue  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noise;  it  arises,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  aelf; 
and  in  the  next,  from  the  friendship  and  con- 
versation of  a  few  select  companions;  it  loves 
shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally  haunts  groves 
and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows — in  short-,  it 
feels  every  thing  it  wants  within  itself,  and  re- 
ceives no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witneasee 
and  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  happi- 
ness loves  to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  her.  She  does  not  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  the  applauses  which 
she  gives  herself,  but  from  the  admiration 
which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes  in 
courts  and  palaces,  theaters  and  assemblies,  and 
has  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked  upon. — 
AdcUion. 
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ScBiPTURS  Illust&atiohs  fbom  a  Scbnb  IK 
Jaffa. — Jaffa  is  now  the  chief  landiog-place  for  the 
pilgrims  who  vbit  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  said  that  fif- 
teen thousand  pilgrims  landed  last  year  nt  Jaffa,  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  On  the  24th  of  April  there 
were  thirteen  steamers  here  waiting  for  the  pilgrims 
who  were  returning  from  Jerusalem,  besides  several 
others  that  came  and  left  the  same  day.  We  now  de- 
scend by  another  street,  passing  down  through  the  ba- 
sars,  which  are  filled  with  a  profusion  of  gay  articles, 
and  reach  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  where  trib- 
ute is  received  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  brought  into  the  city  market.  This  is 
a  place  of  general  resort  for  public  business,  controver- 
fies,  council,  and  judgment.  When  a  person  com- 
mits an  offense  he  is  brought  here  to  be  judged  and 
punished.  The  heavy,  arched  roof  affords  also  a  pleas- 
ant shade,  and  many  resort  here  to  enjoy  the  cool 
breezes  that  pass  through.  Sitting  in  the  gate  seems  to 
have  been  an  ancient  custom.  Lot  sat  in  the  gate 
of  Sodom  when  the  angels  came  to  him.  Boas  went 
op  to  the  gate  and  sat  him  down  there  with  the  "  elders 
of  the  city."  David  said,  "  They  that  sit  in  the  gate 
spake  against  me."  Solomon  says,  "Her  husband  is 
known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteUi  among  the  el- 
ders of  the  land."  Isaiah  speaks  of  "  him  that  reproves 
in  the  gate."  The  prophet  Amos  says.  "Hate  the  evil 
and  love  the  good,  and  establish  judgment  in  the  gate." 
Matthew  was  "sitting  at  the  receipt  of  customs" — in 
the  gate — when  Jesus  called  him.  The  scribes  who  are 
sitting  here  ar^  distinguished,  for  each  carries  with  him 
the  writer's  inkhorn  at  his  side.  This  custom  of  wear- 
ing the  inkhorn  at  the  side  was  certainly  as  old  as  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.  "  He  called  to  the  man  clothed  with 
linen,  which  had  a  writer's  inkhorn  at  his  side."  The 
inkhorn  is  a  small  shaft,  with  a  receptacle  for  ink  and 
a  case  for  the  reed  pens,  and  a  penknife.  Here  you  see 
also  the  judge,  with  his  snow-white  turban  and  his  long, 
white,  flowing  mantle,  which  reminds  us  of  the  words 
of  Solomon,  "Let  thy  garments  be  always  white." 
This  kind  of  mantle  has  been  worn  from  age  to  age. 
It  is  a  strip  of  doth  about  three  yards  in  length 
and  two  in  width,  '*  usually  woven  without  seam." 
The  wide,  open  sleeves  are  formed  by  tacking  the  upper 
comers.  The  sleeves  are  always  thrown  off  when 
strength  is  to  be  put  forth  by  the  use  of  the  arm, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  figure  in  Isaiah, 
••  The  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm." 

The  white,  worsted  mantle  is  worn  only  by  the 
higher  classes  the  Fallahs  wear  a  coarse,  heavy-striped, 
woolen  garment  of  the  same  shape;  when  they  work 


in  the  field  they  throw  this  over  the  left  shoulder, 
fastening  up  the  corners  ^i  the  right  side,  leaving  the 
right  arm  bare.  They  often  use  the  folds  of  this  gar- 
ment to  gather  vegetables,  as,  in  ancient  times,  Elisha 
sent  one  into  the  tield,  and  he  gathered  "  wild  gourds 
in  his  lappel."  This  garment  is  also  the  poor  man's 
covering  at  night;  when  in  great  necessity  he  gives 
this  garment  for  a  pledge,  as  in  ancient  days.  The  Is- 
raelites were  forbidden  to  keep  this  pledge :  "  If  you  at 
all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt 
deliver  it  unto  him  by  the  time  that  the  sun  goeth 
down,  for  it  is  his  covering  only:  wherein  shall  he 
sleep?  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  he  crieth  unto 
me,  I  will  hear;  for  I  am  gracious!" 

When  the  Arabs  set  out  on  a  journey  they  confine 
this  mantle  around  the  waist  with  a  girdle;  thus 
Elijah  girded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab ;  and 
thus  Elisha  said  to  Gehazi,  "  Oird  up  thy  loins  and  go 
and  lay  my  staff  upon  the  face  of  the  child."  This 
girdle  is  of  leather,  about  six  inches  in  breadth,  which 
can  be  loosened  or  drawn  closer  by  a  buckle  affixed  to 
it.  The  natives  carry  their  daggers  and  pistols  in  this 
girdle,  and  swords  fastened  upon  it.  Thus  "Joab's 
garment  that  he  had  put  on  was  girded  unto  him.  and 
upon  it  a  girdle  with  a  sword  fastened  upon  his  loins 
in  the  sheath  thereof."  The  natives  carry  also  their 
money  and  other  things  which  are  usually  carried  in 
the  pocket,  in  this  girdle.  The  word  translated  purset. 
Matt.  X,  9,  is  in  the  Arabic  rendered  girdles.  The 
linen  and  silk  girdles  are  worn  by  the  higher  class, 
both  by  men  and  women ;  they  are  often  embroidered 
and  beautifully  adorned  with  ornaments  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

The  girdle  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  is  a  beautiful,  figurative  allusion 
to  it  in  Ephesians :  "  Girt  about  with  truth  ;"  denoting 
that  as  the  girdle  affords  strength  and  firmness  to  the 
body,  so  godly  sincerity  affords  strength  to  the  Chris- 
tian.— Sabbath  Recorder. 

Nboleotikg  Salvatioh. — "How  $haU  we  etcape  if 
we  neglect  to  great  salvation  f"    Heb.  it,  3. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  life  are  caused  by  neglect. 
By  neglect  of  education,  children  grow  up  in  ignorance; 
by  neglect,  a  farm  grows  up  to  weeds  and  briers ;  by 
neglect,  a  house  goes  to  decay  ;  by  neglect  of  sowing,  a 
man  will  have  no  harvest;  by  neglect  of  reaping,  the 
harvest  will  rot  in  the  field.  No  worldly  interests  can 
prosper  where  there  is  neglect ;  and  may  it  not  be  so 
in  religion  ?  There  is  nothing  in  earthly  affairs  that  is 
valuable,  that  will  not  be  ruined  if  it  is  not  attended 
to ;  and  why  may  it  not  be  so  with  the  concerns  of  Uie 
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soal  ?  Let  no  one  infer,  therefore,  tluit  beeaote  he  is 
not  A  drunkard,  or  an  adulterer,  or  a  murderer,  that 
he  will  be  saved.  Such  an  inference  would  be  as  ir- 
rational as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  infer  that  because 
he  is  not  a  murderer  his  farm  will  produce  a  harTest, 
or  that  because  he  is  not  an  adulterer  therefore  his 
merchandise  will  take  care  of  itself.  Salvation  would 
be  worth  nothing  if  it  cost  no  effort ;  and  there  will  be 
no  salvation  where  no  effort  is  put  forth. 

Whom  hot  Haviho  Seen,  Yb  Love.— "Whom 
not  having  teen,  ye  love;  in  tohom,  though  now  ye  tee 
him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  tnth  joy  untpeaiabU 
and  full  of  glory."     1  Feier  i,  8. 

I  will  love  Thee,  ell  my  treerare  I 

I  will  love  thee,  all  iny  etrength  I 
I  will  love  thee  without  nieiwure, 

And  will  love  thee  right  at  length. 
O,  I  will  lore  thee,  Light  Divine, 

Till  I  die  and  flod  thee  uiine  I 

Alas  I  that  I  so  Utely  knew  thee, 

Thee,  so  worthy  of  the  beet ; 
Nor  had  sooner  turned  to  view  thee, 

Tmeet  Good,  and  only  Rett  I 
The  more  I  love,  I  mourn  the  more 
That  I  did  not  love  beftHre ! 

Tor  I  ran,  and  wander*d  blindly, 

Seeking  some  cn^ated  light ; 
Then  I  soaght,  bat  coaM  not  find  thee— 

I  bad  wandered  ftom  thee  quite ; 
Until  at  last  thou  art  made  knowa, 

Through  thy  seeking,  not  my  own  I 

I  will  praise  thee.  Sun  of  Glory  I 
For  thy  beams  of  gladnees  brought ; 

I  will  praise  thee  will  adore  thee. 
For  the  light  I  vainly  sitaght; 

Will  praise  thee  that  thy  words  so  bleet 
Spake  my  sin-eick  soul  to  rest  I 

In  thy  footsteps  now  uphold  me, 

That  I  stumble  not,  nor  stray ; 
When  the  narrow  way  is  told  me. 

Never  let  me  lingering  stay ; 
Bat  come  my  weary  sonl  to  cheer. 

Shine,  Ktomal  Sunbeam,  here. 

Be  my  heart  more  warmly  glowing, 

Sweet  and  calm  the  tears  I  shed ; 
And  its  love.  Its  ardor  showing, 

Let  my  spirit  onward  tread. 
Btill  near  to  thee,  and  nearer  still. 
Draw  this  heart,  this  mind,  this  will. 

I  will  love,  in  Joy  and  sorrow  I 
Crowning  Joy  t  will  love  thee  well; 

I  will  love,  to-day,  to-morrow. 
While  I  in  this  body  dwell  I 

O,  I  will  love  thee.  Light  Divine, 

TIU  I  die  and  And  thee  mine  I—JoAom 

"  Thbrb  '8  LroHT  BBT05D."— "i4»i  now  men  tee  not 
the  bright  light  which  it  in  the  cloud."    Job  xxxvU,  21. 

"  When  in  Madeira,"  writes  a  traveler,  "  I  set  off 
one  morning  to  reach  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  to 
gaze  upon  the  distant  scene,  and  enjoy  the  balmy  air. 
I  had  a  guide  with  me,  and  we  had,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, ascended  some  two  thousand  feet,  when  a  thick 
mist  was  seen  descending  upon  us,  quite  obscsring  the 
whole  face  of  the  heavens.  I  thought  I  had  no  hope 
left  but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps,  or  be  lost ;  but  as 
the  cloud  came  nearer,  and  darkness  overshadowed 


me.  mj  guide  ran  on  before  me,  penetrating  the  mist* 
and  calling  to  me,  ever  and  anon,  saying,  '  Press  on, 
master,  press  on;  there's  light  beyond!'  1  did  press 
on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mist  was  passed,  and  1 
gazed  upon  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty.  All  was 
light  and  cloudless  above,  and  beneath  was  the  almost 
level  mist,  concealing  the  world  below  me,  and  glisten- 
ing in  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of  trodden 
snow.  There  was  nothing  at  that  moment  between 
me  and  the  heavens.  O,  ye  over  whom  the  clouds  are 
gatliering.  or  who  have  sat  beneath  the  sliadow.  be 
not  dismayed  if  they  rise  before  you.  Press  on; 
there  is  light  beyond !" 

Iboorruptiblb  Ihhbritawcb— "To  an  inheriianee 
incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  thai  Jadeth  not  away, 
reterved  in  heaven  for  you."     1  Peter  i,  4. 

No  poverty  there!  Millions  of  good  men  have  left 
the  earth  poor;  but  never  has  one  entered  heaven 
poor.  Lazarus,  the  moment  before  be  died,  was  a 
beggar  at  the  gate ;  but  in  a  moment  after  his  death, 
his  estate  had  grown  so  fast  that  the  haughty  world- 
ling, still  surviving  in  all  his  influence,  in  comparison 
with  him  was  a  penniless  pauper.  O,  poor  believer! 
rejoice  in  prospect  of  your  grand  inheritance!  It  is 
incorruptible,  undefiled.  and  fadeth  not  away.  It  is 
really  immense,  inestimable,  unspeakable.  Has  it  not 
been  your  endeavor  to  "  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasure 
in  heaven?"  Why  not  oft«ner  think  of  results  there? 
Fear  not.  There  is  good  news  from  that  far  country. 
Unsuccessful  as  you  may  have  seemed  on  earth,  your 
heavenly  schemes  have  all  prospered. 

The  treasury  of  God  overflows  with  your  wealth. 
And  it  is  safe — perfectly  safe.  Neither  "moth  nor 
rust "  corrupts  it.  nor  can  "  thieves "  break  through  to 
steal  it.  Moreover,  it  shall  increase — forever  increase. 
As  long  as  you  live  on  earth  you  may  add  to  the 
principal,  and  its  interest  will  multiply,  beyond  all 
computation,  through  all  eternity.  Croesus  was  rich, 
Lucullus  was  rich,  8olomon  was  rich,  and  the  Roths- 
childs are  rich ;  but  the  humblest  heir  of  God  is  richer 
far  than  all.  It  may  be  that  the  stores  you  have  al- 
ready accumulated  in  heaven  would  buy  this  town, 
buy  the  district,  buy  the  country,  buy  the  world — and 
still  be  comparatively  untouched.  Nay,  think  this  not 
extravagant!  I  would  not  barter  the  heritage  of  the 
most  destitute  of  Christians  for  the  whole  globe  and 
all  its  improvements.  Lift  up  your  heart;  let  it  ex- 
pand and  overflow  with  bliss.  At  the  close  of  the 
short  journey  through  time,  you  will  see  eternity  open 
before  you,  all  radiant  with  the  variety  of  your  boand- 
less  and  endless  possessions.  Be  not  proud,  indeed^ 
alas,  for  the  folly  of  all  pride ! — but  be  grateful,  thank- 
ful, hopeful,  and  happy. — Stockton't  Sermons. 

PuRB  RBLiOTOir.«-"7Sire  religion,  and  wndefiUd,  ho- 
fort  Ood  and  the  Father,  u  Ou  .•  2b  vioU  the  faOerUto 
and  widowt  in  their  afUetion,  and  to  keqi  himoelf  mn- 
tpotted  from  the  world."    Jamet  i.  27. 

A  little  girl,  who  used  to  read  the  Bible  to  a  poor,  sick 
woman  who  could  not  read  herself,  was  asked  by  a  gentle- 
ma  1  in  the  Sabbath  school  at  which  she  attended,  why  sbo 
visited  this  woman  ?  "  Because,  air,"  said  she,  "  I  find 
it  said  in  the  Bible,  '  Pure  religion,  and  undefiled,  be- 
fore Ood  and  the  Father,  is  this :  To  Tiait  the  fatherlcai 
and  widows  in  their  afflktioB.' " 
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Qfesttovb  for  thb  Christian.— Let  us  request 
each  reader  of  the  Repository  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions to  his  own  heart: 

Are  you  a  decided  Christian?  Have  you  been  born 
of  the  Spirit?  Is  there  no  doubt  upon  this  point? 
Have  you  made  your  calling  and  election  sure  ?  You 
should  do  so. 

Do  you  indulge  in  any  known  sin,  or  neglect  any 
known  duty  ?    This  is  a  dark  sign,  beware  of  it. 

How  do  you  feel  toward  perishing  sinners?  Can 
you  see  them  perish  without  sympathy  or  concern? 
What  are  you  doing  to  convince  them  of  their  danger, 
and  lead  them  to  Jesus?  What  have  you  done  for 
your  relatives — ^your  near  neighbors?  What  have  you 
done  to-day?     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Are  you  praying  for  grace  and  gifts  with  a  view  to 
do  good?  That  you  may  watch  for  souls  and  labor  for 
God? 

Were  you  ever  the  means  of  converting  one  soul  to 
God?  Did  you  ever  pray  that  you  might  be?  Do 
you  use  the  means  that  are  likely,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  convert  souls? 

Which  has  most  of  your  thoughts,  affections,  and 
money — worldly  ornaments,  or  the  conversion  and  sal- 
vation of  sinners? 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  travailing  in  birth  for 
sinners,  t'dl  Christ  be  formed  in  them?  Is  it  your 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  that  they  may  be 
■aved? 

Are  you  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  Christ?  Can 
you  cheerfully  give  up  your  time,  your  money,  your 
ease,  and  your  many  indulgences  for  the  good  and  sal- 
vation of  souls? 

Thb  Study  of  Words.— Let  us  a  little  consider  the 
word  "  kind."  We  speak  of  a  '•  kind  "  person,  and  we 
gpeak  of  man-"  kind,"  and,  perhaps,  if  we  think  about 
the  matter  at  all,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  using 
quite  different  words,  or  the  same  word  in  senses  quite 
unconnected.  But  they  are  connected,  and  that  by  the 
closest  bonds;  a  "  kind"  person  is  a  "kinned"  person, 
one  of  a  kin;  one  who  acknowledges  and  acts  upon  his 
kinship  with  other  men,  confesses  that  he  owes  to  them, 
as  of  one  blood  with  himself,  the  debt  of  love.  And 
so  manitn<2  is  m&nkinned.  In  the  word  is  contained  a 
declaration  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  all 
the  members  of  the  human  family;  and  seeing  that 
this  relationship  in  a  race  now  scattered  so  widely,  and 
divided  to  far  asunder,  can  only  be  through  a  common 
bead,  we  do  in  fact  every  time  that  we  use  the  word 
"mankind"  declare  our  faith  in  the  one  common  de- 
scent of  the  whole  race  of  man.  And,  beautiful  be- 
for«,  how  much  more  beautiful  now  do  the  words 
"kind"  and  "kindness"  appear,  when  we  apprehend 
the  root  out  of  which  they  grow;  that  they  are  the 
acknowledgment  in  loving  deeds  of  our  kinship  with 
cor  brethren ;  and  how  profitable  to  keep  in  mind  that 
a  lively  recognition  of  the  bonds  of  blood,  whether  of 
those  closer  ones  which  unite  us  to  those  whom  by  the 


best  right  we  term  our  family,  or  those  wider  ones 
which  knit  us  to  the  whole  human  family,  that  this  is 
the  true  source  out  of  which  all  genuine  love  and  affec- 
tion must  spring;  for  so  much  is  affirmed  in  our  daily, 
hourly  use  of  the  word.  And  other  words  there  are, 
having  reference  to  the  family  and  the  relations  of 
family  life,  which  are  not  less  full  of  teaching,  while 
each  may  serve  to  remind  of  some  duty.  For  example, 
"  husband  "  is  properly  "  house-band,"  the  band  and 
bond  of  the  house,  who  shall  bind  and  hold  it  together. 
Thus,  old  Tusser  in  his  "  Points  of  Husbandry  "-^ 

"  The  name  of  the  kwAamd^  what  U  it  to  say  T 
Of  wife  and  of  houaehold  the  band  and  the  etay  ;** 

so  that  the  name  may  put  him  in  mind  of  his  author- 
lijt  and  of  that  which  he  ought  to  be  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house.  And  the  name  "  wife  "  has  its  les- 
son, too,  although  not  so  deep  a  one  as  the  equivalent 
word  in  some  other  tongues.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
of  words  as  "  weave,"  "  woof,"  "  web,"  and  the  German 
"  weben."  It  is  a  title  given  to  her  who  is  engaged  at 
the  web  and  woof,  these  having  been  the  most  ordinary 
branches  of  female  industry,  of  wifely  employment, 
when  the  language  was  forming.  So  that  in  the  word 
itself  is  wrapped  up  a  hint  of  earnest  indoor,  stay-at- 
home  occupations,  as  being  the  fittest  for  her  who  bears. 
this  name. — Bev.  i2.  C.  Trench. 

Orioin  op  "  Wipe."— Trench,  a  high  authority  on 
the  "Study  of  Words,"  page  54,  remarks,  that  the 
word  "  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  words  as  weave, 
woof,  web,  and  the  German  weben.  It  is  the  title  given 
her  who  is  engaged  at  the  web  and  woof,  these  having 
been  the  most  ordinary  branches  of  female  industry 
and  wifely  employment  when  the  language  was  form- 
ing. So  that  in  the  word  itself  is  wrapped  up  a  hint 
of  earnest,  indoor,  stay-at-home  occupations,  as  being 
fittest  for  her  who  bears  this  name."  But  if  this  idea 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  wife,  how  many  would 
there  be  in  this  age?  So  far  from  this  being  the  true 
derivation,  it  comes  directly  from  Eve,  the  first  wife 
and  the  mother  of  us  all.  Her  name  is  Havah,  in  the 
original;  meaning  life.  Gen.  iii  20.  It  comes  from 
the  verb  to  live,  and  in  sounding  it  you  imitate  the  act 
of  breathing — of  respiration.  This  corresponds  to  the 
verb  of  the  same  meaning  in  Greek,  Bioo,  and  to  vivo 
in  Latin.  0  is  merely  the  ending;  viv  is  the  real 
word :  v  and  our  w  are  interchangeable,  and  wiv  is  equal 
to  wife;  the  v  coming  back  in  the  plural  wives.  In 
the  Welsh  language  it  is  wyv.  It  is  alone  through  the 
woman — wombman — in  the  capacity  of  a  wife — Saxon, 
wifeman — that  human  life  is  perpetuated  on  the  earth ; 
and  that  when  we  add  to  this  the  important  truth  that 
the  "  seed  of  the  woman  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,"  we  see  a  much  higher  dignity  in  the  office  of  a 
wife  than  to  weave. 

Webster,  in  his  Dictionary  under  the  word  Eve, 
quotes  from  Adair,  that,  "in  the  Chickasaw  language 
of  America  a  wife  is  called  awah*'  which  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  Hebrew  word  for  Eve.  £.  F.  R. 
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"EIPRE&S   DENNETT." 

BT  MSt.   W.  M*OOIIAVOBT. 

"  Comb,  Will  Dennett,  take  a  hand  at  baae-ball/'  laid 
one  of  a  group  of  boys  running  up  to  a  companion, 
who  was  coming  down  the  street.  "  We  want  to  b^at 
this  club  from  Mr.  Randall's  school,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  voice.  "  and  you  are  the  best  player  we  have. 
Come,  it 's  holiday  afternoon,  and  you  might  take  the 
time." 

"  Can  't  do  it,  Lewis,"  said  the  other,  keeping  stead- 
ily on.    "  I  am  going  on  an  errand  for  my  mother." 

"0,  but  she  won't  mind,  I  know,  if  yon  stop  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes!  If  it  was  for  a  business  man,  who 
was  going  to  pay  yon  for  it,  you  ought  to  hurry,  of 
course.     Is  she  really  in  a  hurry  ?'" 

-'No,  not  a  bit;  but  I  am;  and  do  you  suppose  I 
think  less  of  my  mother  than  I  do  of  my  employer? 
I  would  go  twice  as  far  and  twice  as  fast  to  accommo- 
date her  than  I  would  any  other  person  that  lives. 
Mother's  love  is  worth  more  than  all  Mr.  Carson's 
money.  But  do  n't  miss  your  game,  Lewis.  I  will 
come  up  to  the  grove  if  I  get  time  this  afternoon." 

80  the  lad  kept  on  his  way  as  steady  as  clock-work, 
and,  though  he  did  not  run  or  hurry,  had  his  errand 
done  and  was  home  again  in  half  the  time  a  common 
boy  would  have  done  it  He  did  not  waste  any  time 
by  the  way.  That  is  the  great  secret  of  dispatch.  He 
was  a  prompt  boy,  and  every  body  learned  to  consider 
him  as  such.  There  was  not  a  boy  in  school  but  knew 
that  William  could  never  be  beguiled  into  going  "  down 
to  the  old  mill,"  or  the  "  chestnut  ridge,"  or  "  over  to 
winter-green  hill,"  if  he  had  any  work  to  be  done.  He 
liked  to  fish  and  gather  chestnuts  and  winter-greens  as 
well  as  any  body;  but  he  had  early  learned  the  old 
maxim  of  "do  up  your  work  and  then  play."  His 
mother  was  a  widow,  and  he  had  two  little  sisters  at 
home  he  loved  dearly,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  educate 
some  day  as  their  father  would  have  done  if  he  had 
lived.  It  did  not  look  much  like  it  now,  they  were  all 
so  poor;  but  William  had  a  disposition  worth  more 
than  a  great  bag  of  gold  to  him.  He  had  formed  good 
habits,  too,  that  would  be  sure  to  advance  his  interests 
in  the  world  more  than  the  richest  and  most  influen- 
tial friends.  It  depends  more  on  a  boy's  self  than  on 
all  his  helpers  what  he  will  be  and  do  in  the  world. 

"  Do  you  know  of  a  good,  reliable  lad  I  can  get?" 
asked  a  merchant  of  his  friend,  the  school-teacher. 
"  You  know  all  about  the  boys  here,  I  suppose.  I  want 
one  who  is  active,  obliging,  and  trustworthy,  and  I 
will  do  well  by  him." 

"  I  know  of  one  who  has  all  these  qualifications,  and 
many  other  good  ones.  Widow  Dennett's  son  is  just 
the  boy  for  you.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  prompt- 
ness in  performing  every  duty,  and  is  an  excellent  boy 
at  home,  as  well  as  at  school." 

What  a  fine 'thing  it  is,  boys,  to  have  your  teacher 
speak  well  of  you!  He  never  can  recommend  a  boy 
who  is  full  of  tricks,  and  who  gives  him  trouble  con- 


tinually. He  knows  he  is  not  one  that  any  body  can 
trust 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Newton,  for  your  infor- 
mation. I  will  see  about  that  boy  to  day.  A  prompt 
boy  is  a  treasure  in  my  business." 

"  You  are  most  welcome.  I  assure  yon ;  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  help  the  boy  by  a  good  word  if  I  can. 
I  have  had  many  favors  from  him." 

80  the  widow's  son  got  a  good  situation  by  a  good 
name.  Was  it  dot  worth  taking  some  pains  to  win 
such  a  reputation  ? 

William  soon  made  his  mark  in  the  gentleman's  large 
establishment  He  was  always  on  hand,  and  so  exact 
and  prompt  the  clerks  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Express 
Dennett"  If  a  letter  was  late,  which  it  was  important 
to  get  00"  by  that  day's  mail,  it  was  confided  to  "  Ex- 
press" rather  than  any  one  else.  If  it  could  reach 
the  office  in  time  the  writer  knew  that  it  snrely  would. 
Young  Dennett  valued  his  title,  and  neither  gain  nor 
pleasure  could  ever  tempt  him  to  forfeit  his  right 
to  it 

I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  he  had  no  Ampt- 
ations  like  other  boys ;  that  all  was  smooth  sailing  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  do  his  duty. 

His  employer  gave  him  some  copying  to  do  one  af- 
ternoon, which  he  was  to  take  home  and  do  in  the 
evening.  He  was  always  glad  to  do  it,  as  he  felt  he 
was  gaining  ground,  both  in  business  and  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  merchant,  and  both  these  considerations 
give  great  satisfaction  to  every  right-minded  boy. 

Now,  it  happened  that  on  the  same  eveping  there  was 
to  be  a  fine  "panorama  of  a  tonr  through  Europe" 
exhibited  at  the  public  hall  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
young  folks  were  in  a  fever  of  anticipation  to  go. 
8uch  opportunities  did  not  come  to  them  very  often, 
and  William  was  as  anxious  to  go  as  any  body. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  Nelly,"  said  his  friend  Harry 
Cole.  "  Mother  says  she  can  think  and  talk  of  noth- 
ing else,  and  father  says  he  does  not  doubt  but  we  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  it." 

Will  looked  really  troubled,  for  he  had  a  dear  little 
sister  too,  wbo  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  her  life,  and 
would  hf>  as  delighted  as  Nelly  Cole.  He  could  afford 
the  half  dollar,  but  he  could  not  afford  the  time. 

"  How  I  wish  he  had  given  me  these  papers  tomor- 
row !"  he  said  quite  discontentedly. 

"  0,  do  n't  stop  for  them !"  said  Harry.  "  You  will 
not  have  another  chance  like  it  these  five  yeass.  One 
day  can  not  make  much  difference  with  the  copying, 
and  you  are  such  an  express  about  every  thing  else, 
I  am  sure  such  a  trifle  would  be  overlooked." 

An  old  porter  standing  by  had  listened  to  the  boys' 
conversation,  and  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  copying. 

"  You  have  a  good  name,  lad,  and  you  should  not 
throw  it  away  for  a  trifle.  '  A  good  name  is  rather  to 
be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather 
than  silver  and  gold.'  I  have  been  thirty  years  in 
this  house,  man  and  boy,  and  I  have  seen  many  lads 
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eome  and  go.  I  naver  knew  one  who  profpered  well 
who  WAS  nofc  Cuthfal  in  till  his  little  dnties." 

Willi&m  was  a  sensible  boy  about  takioj^  good  ad- 
Tice.  so  be  thanked  the  old  porter  and  told  his  friend 
that  his  mind  was  made  up ;  ho  could  not  go  to  the  ex- 
hibition. Then  he  hurried  off  home  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way  of  further  temptation. 

The  crowd  were  just  hurrying  home,  talking  and 
laughing  very  merrily,  as  Will  Dennett  finished  the 
last  line  of  his  task. 

"  I  did  dislike  to  do  this,  mother,  when  I  sat  down, 
bat  I  am  glad  enough  I  did,  now  it  is  all  over.  I  took 
•ztra  pains  with  it.  too.  Do  n't  you  think  this  riieet 
looks  rather  better  than  common  ?" 

•*  It  looks  Tery  neatly,  Willie,  and  it  has  given  your 
mother  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  has  tested  her  boy's 
strength  of  character,  and  he  has  stood  the  test  well 
Such  triumphs  over  self  are  worth  more  than  a  greai 
deal  of  silver  and  gold." 

William  went  to  sleep  that  night  with  a  quiet,  ap- 
proving voice  in  his  bosom  that  was  more  delightful 
than  the  remembrance  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  would  get  these  done  last  night," 
said  the  merchant  with  a  pleased  expression,  as  he  took 
the  papers  from  his  hand.  "  I  supposed  you  would  go 
to  see  the  panorama  with  the  rest  of  the  young  folks." 

"  I  was  afraid  yoo  would  want  the  papers,  sir." 

"O.  that  was  it!  Well,  the  showman  made  out  so 
well  he  will  exhibit  this  evening  also.  There  is  a  ticket 
for  yourself  and  one  to  give  away,  and  I  hope  you 
may  enjoy  it  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  sure  and  go 
in  season,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

William  must  have  been  a  very  dull  boy  not  to  have 
felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  high  compliment  which 
the  words  and  look  of  the  gentleman  implied.  But 
only  a  modest  smile  lighted  ius  honest  blue  eyes,  as, 
with  a  bow,  he  walked  away  to  attend  to  his  daily 
duties. 

"  That  boy  shall  be  made  head  clerk  as  soon  as  he  is 
familiar  enough  with  business,"  was  the  mental  com- 
ment of  the  merchant.  "  We  do  not  find  his  like  every 
day." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  faithful  boys  are  so  scarce, 
that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  when  one  is  found ! 
Yet  there  is  not  a  lad  but  can  make  for  himself  just 
such  a  good  name,  if  he  will  only  make  it  a  rule  to  set 
duty  before  pleasure  at  all  times.  It  is  the  surest  road 
to  happiness,  too.  I  doubt  if  any  one  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  views  of  the  panorama  half  as  much  as  Will 
Dennett  He  had  fairly  earned  his  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment 

And  so  as  the  years  passed  on  he  grew  in  favor  with 
all  who  associated  with  him.  His  good  principles  and 
correct  habits  always  insured  the  respect  of  td\  whose 
good  opiilion  was  worth  having.  While  yet  a  young 
man  be  was  received  as  partner  into  the  firm  where 
he  had  first  begun  his  career  as  an  errand  boy. 

Good  principles  and  good  habits  are  the  foundations 
of  success  with  all  those  men  who  have  risen  from  a 
lowly  position  to  the  most  exalted  stations  in  public 
and  private  life. 

80  if  any  boy  is  conscious  that  he  is  lazy,  or  un- 
ponctnal,  always  a  little  behind  time  in  every  thing, 
let  him  "  right-about  face,"  and  begin  this  minute  to 
form  good  habits.    You  will  find  most  excellent  max- 


ims in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which  will  be  a  great 
help  to  yoo  in  getting  along  well  in  the  world  if  yon 
will  only  follow  them.  And  if  yoo  will  make  the 
whole  Bible  your  daily  counselor,  you  will  not  only 
gain  the  highest  wisdom  for  your  direction  in  this  life, 
but  also  be  made  wise  unto  life  eternal 

If  I  HAD  MiHDBP  MT  HoTHSB.— I  went  a  few 
weeks  since  into  a  jail  to  see  a  young  man  who  had 
once  been  a  Sabbath  school  scholar. 

The  keeper  took  a  large  bunch  of  keys  and  led  us 
through  the  long,  gloomy  halls,  unlocking  one  door  after 
another,  till  at  length  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
where  sat  the  young  man  we  had  come  to  see.  The 
walls  of  the  room  were  of  coarse  stone,  the  floor  of 
thick  plank,  and  before  the  windows  were  strong  iron 
bars. 

Without  all  was  beautiful — the  g^n  fields,  the  sweet 
flowers,  and  the  singing  of  the  birds,  were  as  lovely  as 
ever,  but  this  young  man  could  enjoy  none  of  these— 
no,  never  again  could  he  go  out,  for  he  was  condemned 
to  death  I  Yes,  he  had  killed  a  man,  and  now  he  him- 
self must  die.  Think  of  it!  only  twenty  years  old,  and 
yet  a  murderer. 

I  sat  down  beside  him  and  talked  with  him.  "  0," 
said  he,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  "  I  did 
not  mean  to  do  it,  but  I  was  drunk ;  then  I  got  angry, 
and  before  I  knew  what  I  was  about  I  killed  him.  0, 
if  I  had  minded  what  my  Sabbath  school  teacher  said, 
if  I  had  minded  my  mother,  I  should  never  have  come 
to  this  I    I  should  never  have  been  here  1" 

It  would  have  made  your  heart  sore,  as  it  did  mine, 
to  see  and  talk  with  him.  Once  he  was  a  happy,  play- 
ful child  like  you ;  now  he  is  a  poor  condemned  young 
man.  He  did  not  mind  his  mother,  did  not  govern  his 
temper,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  went  with  bad  boys, 
who  taught  him  bad  habits ;  and  he  became  worse  and 
worse,  till,  as  he  said,  when  drunk  he  killed  a  man ; 
and  now.  after  a  few  weeks,  he  must  suffer  the  dread- 
ful  penalty.     As  I  left  him  he  said: 

"Will  you  pray  for  me?"  and  he  added,  "0!  tell 
boys  every-where  to  mind  their  mothers,  and  keep 
away  from  bad  companions!" 

A  D18APPOIHTMEHT.— A  lady  who  had  boasted 
highly  at  a  dinner  party  of  the  good  manners  of  her 
little  darling,  addressed  him  with — "  Charley,  will  you 
have  some  more  beans?"  "No,"  was  the  ill-mannered 
reply.  "  I^o/"  exclaimed  the  astonished  mother.  "  No 
what?"    "  No  beans,  ma,"  said  the  child. 

Our  friend,  Lucius  Hart,  tells  a  capital  story  of  the 
ingenuity  exercised  by  a  little  boy,  in  palling  atten- 
tion to  his  first  pair  of  new  boots: 

The  little  fellow  would  draw  up  his  pantaloons  and 
display  the  whole  of  his  boots;  then  walk  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  eyes  now  on  the  shining  leather, 
and  now  upon  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who  was  pres- 
ent. But  it  was  a  bootless  effort.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded.  Sitting  in  front  of  both,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Father,  an't  three  times  two  six  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son." 

"  Well,  Uien,"  said  he.  pointing  to  each  of  their  feet, 
"  if  three  times  two  is  six,  there 's  just  six  boots  in  this 
room  1" 
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Thb  Biblb  akd  Philosophy.— Speaking  of  the 
vagaries  of  a  soulless  philosophy  in  comparison  with 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  Coleridge  remarks: 

Theee  are  but  empty  echoee  which  the  fancj  arbitrarily  as- 
•ociatea  with  apparition!  of  matter,  toM  beautlftil  bnt  not  leM 
•hadowy  than  the  sloping  orchard  or  hlll^de  pssture-lleld 
seen  in  the  iransparvnt  Uke  below.  Alsa,  for  «he  flocks  that 
are  to  be  1<m1  forth  to  such  pastures  I  **It  shall  eren  be  as 
when  the  hungry  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  eateth ;  but  he 
waketh  and  his  soul  is  empty ;  or  as  when  the  thirsty  dream- 
eth, and,  behold,  he  drinketh;  but  he  waketh  and  Is  faint!" 
Isaiah  xxlx,  8.  0  that  we  should  seek  for  the  bread  which 
was  given  fh>m  hear^,  that  we  should  eat  theri>of  and  be 
strengthened  I  0  that  we  wocld  draw  at  the  well  at  which 
the  flocks  of  our  forefathers  had  living  water  drawn  for  them, 
even  that  water,  which,  instead  of  mocking  the  thirst  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  given,  becomes  a  well  within  himself  springing 
up  to  life  everlasting  I 

When  we  reflect  how  large  a  part  of  our  present  knowledge 
and  civilisation  is  owing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Bible ; 
when  we  ar«  compelled  to  adroit,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the 
Bible  has  been  the  main  lever  by  which  the  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual character  of  Europe  has  been  raised  to  ita  present 
comparative  bight ;  we  should  be  struck,  methinks,  by  the 
marked  and  prominent  diflerence  of  this  Book  from  the  works 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  quote  as  guides  and  authorities 
in  morals,  politics,  and  history.  1  will  point  out  a  few  of  the 
excellencies  by  which  the  one  is  distinguished,  and  shall  leave 
it  to  your  own  judgment  and  recollection  to  perceive  and  ap- 
ply the  contrast  to  the  productions  of  highest  name  in  these 
latter  days.  In  the  Bible  every  agent  appears  and  acU  as  a 
self-subsisting  individual ;  each  has  a  life  of  iU  own,  and  yet 
all  are  one  life.  The  elements  of  necessity  and  free-will  are 
reconciled  In  tho  higher  power  of  an  omnipresent  Providence, 
that  predestinates  the  whole  in  the  moral  ft^eedom  of  the  in- 
tegral parU.  Of  this  the  Bible  never  suffers  us  to  lose  sight. 
The  root  is  never  detached  from  the  ground.  It  is  Ood  every- 
where ;  and  all  creatures  conform  to  his  decrees,  the  right- 
eous, by  performance  of  the  Uw,  the  disobedient,  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  penalty. 

Novels.— We  have  never  fonnd  a  better  description 
of  modern  novels  and  their  readers,  than  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  Carlyle : 

Tales  of  adventures  which  did  not  occur  in  Ood*s  creation, 
but  only  in  the  waste  chambers— to  be  let  unfurnished— of 
certain  human  heads,  and  which  are  part  and  parcel  only  of 
the  sum  of  nothing;  which,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  tempo- 
rary remembrance,  and  lodge  extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the 
world,  in  similar  still  more  unfurnished  chambers. 

Gallahtrt  to  Women  if  Russia.— Gallantry  to 
women  does  not  seem  to  be  cared  for  even  by  the  high- 
est  classes  in  Russia.  In  proof  of  this  we  cite  an  in- 
cident wherein  the  actors  are  of  the  greatest  of  their 
class.  The  scene  is  in  the  "  Chambre  d'or,"  and  the 
days  those  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas: 

In  this  chamber  and  the  adjoining  ones,  it  Is  the  delight  of 
the  younger  grand  dukes  to  drive  their  imperial  mother  in  an 
easy  wheel-chair.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  just  as  tho 
brothers,  side  by  side,  were  propeUing  the  Tsaritsa  at  un- 
wonted speed,  and  were  entering  the  Chambre  d*or,  whom 
should  they  meet,  coming  from  his  oabimd  dCuffokrm^  In  an  op- 
posite direction,  bnt  their  imperial  father,  and  what  was 
more,  their  Cxar— and  what  was  of  more  imporUnce  still  In 
that  Cxar'i  eyes— their  General  I    The  young  grand  dukes 


f^iIly  understood  the  nature  of  the  **  fix  **  they  vp«ra  hi,  tir  te 
pull  up  stock  still  in  a  second,  like  Circassian  or  Gosnek 
blood  horses,  was  impossible,  and  to  pass  their  superior  officer 
without  stopping  to  make  the  necessary  salute,  which  ii 
rather  a  lengthy  afTair,  was  equally  impossible,  fbr  the  iadlf- 
nlty  of  arrest  would  assuredly  have  followed  soch  a  bnscs 
of  military  discipline,  and  that  was  not  to  be  tlHNight  of  t« 
a  nuMuent ;  so  leaving  the  impetus-propelled  chair  to  its  fitto, 
they  faced  about,  **  head  up,  anus  down,  heels  together,**  tiO 
their  General — who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter— bs 
is  said  to  have  Indulged  In  a  loud  peal  at  the  other  end  of  the 
gallery— had  passed  out.  The  Empress,  meanwhile,  made  tltt 
entire  tn^  of  the  Chambre  d'or,  the  impetus  having  only  ex- 
pended itself  as  she  scared  the  ranges  of  chairs  which  flaaked 
the  apartment,  and  where  she  received  the  dntiftil  apokgy  of 
her  **younker"  sons  with  her  usual  affability. 

The  young  grand  dukes,  in  fact,  risked  breaking  thdr 
mother's  neck  rather  than  fail  to  salute  their  General  t  Kot 
after  this  fashion  did  Cleobis  and  Biton  honor  their  mother, 
Cydippe,  when  they  hamcesed  themselves  to  hm  <Aariot,  and 
drew  her  tenderly  to  the  Temple  of  Jono,  at  Argoa,  at  vhoss 
threshold  they  were  blessed  by  the  gods,  and  dl«d.  B«t  tfaif 
were  pagans  1 

Pious  Paovsaas  aim  Banvrnons.— Secnrity  is  bow  here; 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  Paradise,  much  leas  in  the  werid. 
In  heaven,  angels  fell  fh>m  the  Divine  presence ;  in  Parsdin, 
Adam  fell  from  his  place  of  pleasure ;  in  tha  world,  Judas  Ml 
ft-om  the  school  of  our  Savior.— 6.  Bern. 

By  how  much  nearer  Batan  perceinth  the  world  to  an  end, 
by  so  much  the  more  fiercely  he  troubleth  it  with  perseentieB; 
that  knowing  himself  Is  to  be  damned,  he  may  get  eompsny 
in  his  damnation.— /sidor.  LA.  I,  ds  Annmo  Bom. 

Real  holiness  has  love  for  Ito  essence,  humility  for  ill  deck- 
ing, the  good  of  others  as  ita  employment. 

Every  man  hath>  a  heaven  and  a  beU.  lartii  it  the  wfctod 
man's  heaven;  his  hell  is  to  come.  On  the  contrary,  the 
godly  have  thsir  hell  upon  earth,  where  they  are  vexed  with 
temptations  and  afflictions,  by  SaUn  and  his  accomplices. 
Their  heaven  is  above,  in  endless  happiness.  If  it  be  iU  with 
me  on  earth,  it  is  well  my  torment  is  short  »nd  so  easy.  I 
will  not  be  covetous  to  hope  for  two  heavens.— Bwhop  IWL 

True  Joy  is  a  solid,  grave  thing,  and  dwells  more  la  the 
heart  than  the  countenance,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  bass 
and  false  joys  are  but  superficial ;  skin  deep,  as  we  aay ;  they 
are  all  in  the  «»ce.  The  deepeat  streams  are  the  atfllMt- 
Ls^Moa. 

Man  has  a  soul  of  vast  desirea. 

He  bums  within  with  restless  fine; 

Toes'd  to  and  fro,  his  passions  fly 

Vrom  vanity  to  vanity. 

Great  God  1  subdue  this  vidoas  thirst— 

This  love  of  vanity  and  dust; 

Cure  the  vile  fever  of  the  mind. 

And  feed  our  souls  with  Joys  refined. 


Character  op  Garibaldi— We  clip  the  following 
analysis  of  Garibaldi's  character  from  the  London 
Economist.  It  is  perhaps  an  accurate  and  just  esti- 
mate of  the  pure-minded  and  enthusiastic  patriot : 

He  is  not  a  sUtosman ;  he  is  not  a  wise  man ;  in  political 
sagacity,  in  range  of  mind,  in  intellectual  powers,  he  b  in- 
disputably below  par.  His  prejudice*  are  vtry  strong,  hit 
capacity  of  appreciating  other  men  and  other  views  is  aiaga- 
larly  narrow,  his  insight  into  character  defective  in  tiis  ex- 
treme, and  his  want  of  judgment  almoet  anmatrhed  i 
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ffTMt  BiiUtary  and  rrToIatiooAry  lesden.  Hit  extraordluary 
•trength  IIm  in  the  enthiuiMun  wblcb  p«nradet  hit  own  •pirit, 
and  which,  Jost  Imcaum  it  to  pervadM  him,  he  is  able  to  com- 
mnnlcate  to  and  eoatain  In  others.  His  sole  gr<«tn«f«s-  and 
it  is  a  most  real  and  rare  sort — livs  in  the  child-like  purity  of 
his  nature,  in  bis  anegotlstic  generosity,  in  his  anKWtrving 
singleness  of  purpose.  He  has  faith  to  remove  muiin tains, 
and  he  lives  and  acts  among  a  people  where  faith  has  mure 
power  than  over  our  cold  Northern  temperaments.  But  un- 
fortunately his  faith  Is  promiscuous  and  nnsifliug.  He  has 
faith  in  special  providences,  in  wild  schemes,  in  weak  men, 
and  in  bad  men.  He  hi  eaiilly  impressed,  easily  bMmltotitifd, 
easily  misled.  Ue  la,  in  fact,  an  iutenjiely-Nmiable,  afloctiou* 
ate,  believing,  unsuspecting  ehild.  He  never  could  be  brought 
to  trust  (kvour,  or  to  mistrust  Victor  Emanuel. 

Fraomescts  op  THonoHT.— In  prescribing  remedies  for  a  dis- 
ease, the  constitutional  capacities  of  tlie  patient  are  included 
in  the  consideration  of  bin  case. 

Thus  the  Great  Physician,  with  wisdom  transcendent,  regu- 
lates the  prescriptiou  of  his  mercy  by  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  the  afllicted  soul,  as  the  chill  of  dismay  or  the 
frver  of  terror  vibrates  or  flames  through  a  thousand  intri- 
CAcies. 

That  which  satisfies  Conscience  may  not  satisfy  the  Lord 
of  Conscience.  Her  standard  may  be  reduced,  or  ber  tonsnie 
deadened,  ber  voice  sound  like  a  whbtper,  and  her  gUnce  be 
gentle  as  the  starliirht  of  evening. 

The  torpor  is  only  temporary— the  breath  of  God  can  rean* 
imate  her  power,  and  rekindle  her  seardiing,  heart-piercing 
eye. 

In  literature,  grace  of  expression  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  transcript  of  stupendous  thought;  its  the  waning  moon- 
light is  sometimes  rsgarded  as  the  peacefhl  dawn  of  day. 

The  one  is  the  vehicle  of  beauty ;  the  other  is  both  beauty 
and  power  concentrated. 

Because  we  can  not  dive  Into  the  earth's  core  to  ezpoae  the 
•onrce  of  those  little  streams  which,  gurgling  in  beauty  up, 
meander  and  mingle  in  the  wide  and  flashing  river,  may  we 
disdain  the  water  which  Imparts  pleasure  to  the  lips,  and  roils 
life  and  vigor  through  the  system  ? 

Neither,  since  we  can  not  trace  the  source  and  spring  of 
every  genial  blessing,  should  we  refkise  Its  comlbrt,  or  mar  Its 
Influence  by  Incredulity  or  contempt. 

The  most  impregnable  fortresses  are  mostly  those  which 
are  seagirt,  and  which,  therefore,  have  no  stealthy  foes  to  fbar 
flrom  any  inland  quarter ;  that  soul  bi  also  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  Satan  which  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean  of  God's 
love,  and  which  can  not,  therefore,  be  invaded  through  any 
aecret  and  unknown  causew<iy. 

Mbtallio  TniNKERS.— We  commend  the  following 
suggestive  thoughts  to  the  attention  of  the  clerical 
readers  of  the  Repository : 

There  Is  a  class  of  thinkers  who  are  renurkabls  for  sound, 
hard,  cold  thought.  In  originality  they  are  unsurpassed. 
They  are  known  In  the  world  as  able  men,  but  they  have  few 
admirers.  We  have  them  in  authorship  as  the  producers  of 
elaborate  books,  which  show  a  rare  depth  and  grasp  of 
thought,  but  which  possess  little  either  of  value  or  beauty. 
We  have  them  In  the  ministry  as  preachers  of  profbund  ser- 
mons, every  sentence  of  which  displays  power  of  Intellect, 
while  it  betrays  a  lack  of  heart-culture,  a  barrenness  of  fancy, 
and  a  lamentable  failure  to  apprecUte  the  true  riches  and 
beauty  of  Gospel  sentiment.  Such  preachers  generally  oc- 
cupy high  positions,  for  they  are  strong  men ;  perhaps  they 
are  doctors  of  divinity,  tbr  they  are  deeply^  learned  In  all  the 
doctrines  of  their  creed.  But  when  we  go  into  their  churches 
we  And  many  an  empty  pew,  and  the  few  listeners  are  as  cold 
and  dull  as  the  truths  that  are  presented  for  their  attention. 
Many  a  once  prosperous  but  now  broken-down  Church  gives 
■ad  testimony  to  the  unfitness  of  such  men  for  the  work  of 
an  efficient  Gospel  minister.  They  have  not  a  h«art  for  the 
ikork. 

The  fUlnre  of  sncli  men  oonaists  in  not  being  ab|a  to  dis- 


criminate between  deplk  of  thought  and  bson^r  of  thought. 
Their  thinking  is  not  directed  to  the  proper  ends.  AH  senti- 
ment is  not  alike  valuable,  though  brought  from  distant  fields 
or  deepest  mines.  It  often  requires  the  same  amount  of  lalior 
to  dig  for  tinsel  as  fur  gold,  to  bring  the  wortbltws  sea-weed 
from  the  depths  as  the  procluus  pearl.  A  ninu  may  show  his 
physical  strength  by  lilting  some  hundreii  |iuunds  into  the 
air  as  well  as  by  raising  his  sufioring  neighbor  ff^m  a  pit,  but 
the  result  of  the  two  ollorts  is  widely  dilierent.  bometimue 
we  see  a  vast  display  of  eflurt,  in  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere, 
but  no  results  of  any  value  are  renclted.  No  hearts  are 
touched,  no  wills  aroustnl  to  purpose  and  action.  There  In  a 
great  waste  of  power — much  ado  altout  nutbing.  The  aim  uf 
all  public  speaking  should  be  not  merely  to  present  truth, 
but  to  present  the  right  kind  uf  truth  and  in  the  right  way, 
so  that  its  excellence  shall  be  acknowledged  and  Its  power 
felt. 

It  Is  well  to  labor  for  original  thought,  but  It  is  better  still 
to  seek  diligently  for  thunglits  that  have  the  merit  uf  being 
rich  as  well  as  rare.  If  one  wuuld  reach  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow-men  he  niUMt  bring  out  truths  IVesh  fhini  the  sphere  of 
the  alVectinnH,  and  f^ni  tl|e  living  realm  of  fancy.  Let  such 
a  one  seek  inspiration  fhim  tlie  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art, 
from  music  and  itoetry,  from  the  spurts  of  children  and  the 
tender  ties  of  the  home-circle,  fVom  sympathy  with  human- 
ity, and,  above  all,  frum  a  throne  of  grace.  But  one  who 
goes  phHiding  continually  through  the  dull  regions  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  reason,  without  the  light  and  beauty  of  those 
other  departmentH  that  lie  extended  through  the  inner  world, 
will  nut  be  likely  to  find  much  to  inspire  his  uwn  soul  or  the 
souls  of  others.  ^Iliat  thuugh  certain  things  are  true,  and 
certain  other  correlative  things  are  true  also,  and  the  conclu- 
sion \»  reached  with  much  clearness  and  strength  of  argu- 
ment ;  If  there  be  no  life,  nor  beauty,  nor  power  abont  the 
whole,  of  wliat  value  is  it?  There  are  many  who  think 
strongly  and  profuuudly— cold,  dull,  metallic  thinkers— but 
few  whose  thoughtji  and  words  come  with  light,  and  warmth, 
and  sweet  persuasive  power  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Father  akd  Da ughtbr.— Among  the  sweetest  re- 
lations of  life  is  that  of  father  and  daughter,  and  if 
properly  cherished  it  grows  more  tender  and  precious 
through  the  advancing  years  of  age.  Fathers,  cherish 
the  affection  of  your  daughters.  Daughters,  love  your 
fathers: 

There  Is  no  prettier  picture  In  domestic  life  than  that  of  a 
daughter  reading  to  her  aged  father.  The  old  man,  while  list- 
ening to  her  silvery  notes,  goes  back  to  other  times  when  an- 
other one  sat  by  his  side,  and  whispered  words  he  never  will 
hear  again ;  nor  does  he  wbih  to  do  so ;  for  in  soft  evening 
light  he  sees  her  Image  reflected  In  her  child,  and  as  one  by 
one  gentle  emotions  steal  over  him,  he  vails  his  fi^e,  and  the 
daughter  thinking  him  asleep,  goes  noiselessly  in  search  of 
other  employment.  Virgin  innocence  watching  over  the  cares 
and  little  wants  of  old  age,  is  a  spectacle  fit  for  the  angels. 
It  is  one  of  the  links  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  takes 
(Wtm  the  fkce  of  the  necessarily  hard  and  selfish  world  many 
of  Its  harshest  features. 

Texpkb.— Too  many  have  no  Idea  of  the  sul]Jectlon  of  thetr 
temfter  to  the  Influence  of  religion,  and  yet  what  is  changed 
if  the  temper  is  not?  If  a  roan  Is  passionate,  malicious,  re- 
sentful, sullen,  muody,  or  morose,  after  hto  conversion  as  be- 
fore It,  what  Is  he  converted  f^m  or  to? 

Thb  Follt  or  Lovkbs.— There  Is  not  In  all  nature  any 
thing  so  utterly  ridiculous  as  a  man  so  much  in  love  as  not  to 
be  able  to  conceal  it  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  Not  only 
is  he  ridiculous,  but.  In  time,  he  gets  to  be  a  regular  nuisance, 
and  is  as  impertinent  and  tiresome  as  he  was  at  first  laugha- 
ble. He  is  always  either  extremely  happy  or  wonderfully 
wretched,  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  class  of  lovers 
who  would  give  their  fortune  for  a  curl  of  their  sweetheart*s 
hair,  or  a  piece  of  her  sboewitring,  generally  mak*  the  worst 
in  the  world. 
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KoRTALiTT  07  CiTiu.— The  jear  1863  was  marked 
by  an  increased,  and,  in  some  respects,  remarkable 
mortality  throughout  the  country,  in  the  rural  districts 
as  well  as  in  the  cities.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  general  or  wide-spread  epidemic,  bat  a  general  in- 
crease of  mortality  from  all  causes.  In  some  sections 
of  New  England,  and  in  other  States,  there  were  severe 
epidemics  of  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and 
spotted  fever,  and  during  the  past  Winter  there  has 
existed  a  general  epidemic  of  influenza,  commonly,  but 
improperly  attributed  to  "taking  cold."  This  has 
largely  increased  the  mortality  of  aged  persons,  and  in 
some  places  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  middla- 
aged. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population,  in  a  few 
cities,  in  the  year  1863 : 

bUBMUd  PoMUtkB.    DMtka,  IMS.   or  Papaktka,  1  h 

Kew  York 900,000  

PbiUdelpbia 020,000 

Boston — 194,000 

Newark.  N.  J 86,000 

Proridence 66,000 

Hartford 82,000 

Newport ^ 12,900 

The  increase  in  1863  in  the  number  of  deaths,  over 

the  previous  year,  was  as  follows : 

New  York,  3,952,  or  18.60  per  cent 

Philadelphia,  691,  or  4.57  per  cent 

Boston,  578,  or  14.02  per  cent 

Providence,  300,  or  32.82  per  cent 

Newport,  176,  or  93.61  per  cent. 

ExcAVATiOHS  AT  Athews— The  Archaeological  So- 
ciety of  Athens  is  actively  proceeding  with  excavations 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  frag- 
ments of  aichitectore  and  sculpture  are  continually 
being  discovered.  Among  other  objects  recently  found 
was  an  ancient  inscription,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
characters  warrants  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
written  from  right  to  left  In  the  course  of  diggings 
on  the  Acropolis  there  were  recently  found  in  the  cis- 
tern in  front  of  the  Parthenon  some  remnants  of  the 
best  period  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture,  consisting  of 
small  male  and  female  figures.  Fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions were  likewise  found,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further 
search  will  bring  to  light  the  portions  requisite  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  fully  deciphered.  Among  the  frag- 
ments recently  dug  up,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
a  horse's  foot,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon.  There  is  also  a  colossal  hand, 
which  it  is  conjectured  may  have  belonged  to  the  statna 
of  Neptune,  and  if  so  it  is  the  band  that  held  the  tri- 
dent In  front  of  the  Parthenon,  and  extending  along 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  edifice,  eight  steps  were  cut  in 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  These  steps  are  now  un- 
covered. Many  of  the  objects  which  are  continually 
being  dug  up,  art  fragments  of  antiquities  already 
known  and  preserved  in  museums  in  a  mutilated  state. 

Startluio  Statistiob  ov  Harriaob.— a  table  in- 
•erted  in  a  paper  in  the  Assurance  Magatine  exhibits 


results  of  a  rather  startling  character.  In  the  first 
two  quinquennial  periods,  twenty  to  twenty -five  and 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  probability  of  a  widower 
marrying  in  a  year  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  bachelor.  At  thirty  it  is  nearly  four  times 
as  great;  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  it  is  five  times  as 
great;  and  it  increases,  till  at  sixty  the  chances  of  a 
widower  marrying  in  a  year  is  eleven  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  bachelor.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  from  this 
table,  how  confirmed  either  class  becomes  in  ita  condi- 
tion in  life — how  little  likely,  after  a  few  years,  is  a 
bachelor  to  break  through  his  settled  habits  and  soli- 
tary condition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  readily  in 
proportion  does  a  husband  contract  a  second  marriage 
who  has  been  deprived  prematurely  of  his  first  part- 
ner. After  the  age  of  thirty,  the  probability  of  a 
bachelor  marrying  in  a  year  diminishes  in  a  most  rapid 
ratio.  The  probability  of  thirty -five  is  not  much  more 
than  half  that  at  thirty,  and  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion exists  between  each  quinquennial  period  after- 
ward. 

MiBBiovB  IV  TuRKBT.— Tha  friends  of  missions  will 
be  intereated  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  lady  who  has  resided  a  long  time  in  Con- 
stantinople, to  a  relative  in  Baltimore.  Her  letter  first 
remarks  upon  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  Sultan, 
and  the  probable  change  to  our  missionaries  which 
would  have  occurred  if  that  conspiracy  had  succeeded 
in  placing  on  the  throne  his  brother,  who  is  a  bigoted 
HuMulman,  and  not  likely  to  be  at  all  tolerant  to  the 
missionary  cause.    She  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  The  missionaries  have  had  for  a  long  time  upward 
of  a  thousand  Turks  in  their  schools,  studying  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Some  of  these  occa- 
sionally visit  our  mission  station,  and  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  knowing  that  they  can  quote  the  New 
Testament  better  than  many  Christians  could.  Some, 
also,  have  visited  there  lately  who  had  never  conversed 
with  a  Christian  till  about  two  weeks  since,  when  they 
came  to  Mr.  D.,  and  others  in  their  office.  These  Turks 
say  that  they  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  Trinity,  in  Christ  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah and  the  Son  of  God.  They  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  has  inspired  them  to  believe  in,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  Scriptures,  as  they  have  had  no  other 
teacher,  nor  even  conversed  with  a  Christian  till  they 
saw  Mr.  D. 

"The  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the  Turkish, 
Armeno-Turkish,  Greek,  and  others  of  the  most  im- 
portant languages  of  the  East,  and  extensively  circula- 
ted, and  these  are  some  of  the  results. 

'*  While  visiting  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  one 
of  our  missionaries  in  Bebeo—one  of  the  villages  on 
the  Bosphorus — I  saw  a  young  man  who  two  years 
ago  aided  in  stoning  a  native  Protestant  preacher  out 
of  his  village.  This  very  act  afterward  awakened  his 
conscience.  He  began  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
heart  was  changed.    He  came  to  our  missionary  at 
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Bebec,  and  is  now  a  preacher  of  thai  faith  he  once 
condemned.  The  incident  was  talked  over  in  my  pres- 
ence. 

"There  is  now  a  Christian  Tnrk  living  at  Bebec, 
who,  with  all  his  family,  have  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  He  is  now  a  preacher,  and  goes  freely  over  Con- 
stantinople, and  every-where,  to  preach,  without  being 
molested  by  any  one,  althoagh  he  is  well  known. 
Turks  come  to  him  daily  to  hear  the  Bible  explained, 
and  his  son  is  studying  for  the  ministry. 

"I  think  Mohammedanism  has  received  a  blow  it 
will  not  survive.  A  Turk  was  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries to  sell  Turkish  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which 
were  bound  so  as  to  resemble  Turkish  books.  This 
man  seated  himself  on  the  bridge — a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Golden  Horn,  which  divides  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople proper  from  the  European  quarter — and 
one  of  our  missionaries  seeing  him,  stationed  himself 
at  a  little  distance,  to  watch  his  success.  He  saw  Turks 
of  every  class  buying  of  him,  as  soon  as  they  looked 
at  the  books.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  Turks  has  come.  It  is  God's  work, 
and  it  will  prosper." — Nat.  JnteUigencer, 

IsTERBSTiNQ  DiscovBRT  AT  Bbthlehem. — ^A  let- 
ter from  Jerusalem,  in  the  Gazette  du  Midi,  says :  "  A 
very  important  discovery  has  been  made  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bethlehem,  near  the  spot  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  where  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shep- 
herds. To  the  eastward  of  Bethlehem,  and  midway 
between  the  town  and  the  spot  above  mentioned,  some 
workmen,  while  employed  in  making  an  excavation, 
found  the  ruins  of  an  immense  convent  of  the  period 
of  St  Jerome  and  St  Paul,  with  evident  marks  of  its 
having  been  afterward  repaired  by  St  Helen  and  the 
Crusaders.  The  cisterns  are  very  large,  regular,  and 
in  a  perfect  sUte  of  preservation.  The  mosaic  pave- 
ments of  several  rooms  have  been  already  laid  bare, 
and  the  workmen  are  on  the  trace  of  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  The  satisfaction  occasioned  by 
this  discovery  is  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Beth  Sakour — village  of  shepherds — hasten  to 
the  spot  and  offer  their  services  on  the  works  gratu- 
itously. The  site  of  these  rnins  is  known  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  of  Siar-el-Ganem — resort  of  the  sheep.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  deep  grot- 
toes, where  the  shepherds  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  shelter  with  their  flocks." 

The  Rums  of  Cartb JLQn— Tunis,  Feb.  26th.— The 
excavations  now  carried  on  on  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 
thage have  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
literary  as  well  as  of  the  fashionable  tourists  of  the 
civilized  world.  A  few  years  ago  the  European  trav- 
eler but  seldom  approached  this  coast;  but  during  the 
period  that  some  of  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty 
metropolis  of  Africa  are  being  exhumed,  every  steamer 
brings  fresh  visitors  to  this  scene.  The  spade  and  the 
pickax  daily  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  hitherto 
universally-entertained  opinion,  that  the  very  ruins  of 
Carthage  had  perished.  Objects  of  art  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  amply  exhibit  the  taste,  as  well  as  the 
opulence,  of  the  people  who  once  swayed  the  scepter 
over  Africa,  and  whose  laws  were  acknowledged  and 
respected  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  ancient  world. 
From  the  monuments  already  brought  to  light  we  ob- 


tain likewise  an  insight  into  their  social  and  moral 
character. 

Roman  ahd  Saxon  Antiquities  Cast  up  by  thb 
Sea. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  held  in  St  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, the  Rev.  H.  Higgins,  presiding.  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd 
Smith  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  articles  from 
the  seashore  at  Cheshire,  chiefly  found  during  the  past 
year,  including  some  valuable  specimens  of  the  bow,  or 
lyre-shaped  fibula  of  the  Romans,  several  of  which 
still  retain  their  brightly-colored  enamel  pastes  through 
the  preserving  action  of  the  vegetable  soil  of  the  old 
Wirral  forest  in  which  they  have  Iain  till  washed  out 
by  the  advancing  tides.  Among  otiier  curiosities  was 
a  circular  brooch,  quite  recently  found  about  half-tide. 
It  is  of  silver  filigree  work,  and  contains  cup-formed 
receptacles  for  colored  enamels.  The  scrolled  design  is 
elegant  and  the  whole  forms  a  very  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  fourth  century  workmanship.  The  coins 
comprised  a  silver  denarius  of  the  Emperor  Hadrianus, 
A.  D.  117-138;  a  silver  penny  of  Ethelred  II— the 
Unready — having  on  its  reverse  the  Hand— of  Provi- 
dence— between  the  Greek  letters  Alpha  and  Omega; 
and  silver  pennies  of  Canute  the  Great  all  being  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

SiLVEXUNO  Mibrobs. — Of  all  the  various  trades  in- 
imical to  health,  those  which  involve  the  inhaling  or 
manipulation  of  mercury  are  notoriously  the  most  del- 
eterious. The  fabrication  of  looking-glasses  is  attended 
with  serious  inconvenience  to  the  workmen,  and  any 
substitute  for  quicksilver  would  be  a  boon  to  the  me- 
chanic. A  patent  has  been  taken  out  at  Paris,  by 
which  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  vaporized  form  is  made  to 
do  duty  efiectually  and  more  permanently.  100  gram- 
mes of  that  substance  are  dissolved  in  500  grammes  of 
distilled  water,  and  a  metal  bath  of  suitable  expanse, 
an  inch  deep,  is  made  to  receive  the  mirror;  heat  be- 
ing applied  beneath,  the  exhaled  particles  coat  the  glass, 
and  silver  it  uniformly  and  durably. 

Ranob  of  the  Human  Voice.— The  range  of  the 
human  voice  is  quite  astounding,  there  being  about 
nine  perfect  tones,  but  17,592,186.044,515  different 
sounds :  thus  fourteen  direct  muscles,  alone  or  together, 
produce  16,383;  thirty  indirect  muscles,  ditto,  72,741,- 
823,  and  all  in  cooperation  produce  the  number  we 
have  named;  and  these  independently  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensity.  A  man's  voice  ranges  from  bass  to 
tenor,  the  medium  being  what  is  called  a  baritone. 
The  female  voice  ranges  from  contralto  to  soprano,  the 
medium  being  termed  a  mezzo-soprano — whereas  a 
boy's  voice  is  alto,  or  between  a  tenor  and  a  treble. 

Sound. — Sound  passes  through  the  air  with  a  mod- 
erate and  known  velocity;  light  passes  almost  instant- 
aneously. If,  then,  two  distant  points  be  visible  from 
each  other,  and  a  gun  be  fired  at  night  from  one  of 
them,  an  observer  at  the  other,  noting  by  a  stop-watch 
the  time  at  which  the  flash  is  seen,  and  then  at  which 
the  report  is  heard,  can  tell  by  the  number  of  inter- 
vening seconds  how  far  apart  the  points  are,  knowing 
how  far  sounds  travel  in  a  second.  Sound  moves  about 
1,950  feet  per  second  in  dry  air,  with  the  temperature 
at  the  freezing  point,  32®.  For  higher  or  lower  tem- 
perature, add  or  subtract  1|  foot  for  each  degree. 
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3Siif r ar 3    JnHrrs. 


(1.)  From  Capi  Cod  to  Dixib  and  tub  Tropiob. 
By  J.  Afilton  Mackie,  Author  of  "  Cosai  De  Etpana," 
etc.  yew  Vork:  O.  P.  Putnam.  l2mo.  |1. 75— This 
b  a  well-written  book,  and  got  up  in  Putnam's  excel- 
lent style.  It  contains  an  account  of  a  pleasure  jour- 
ney made  through  the  Southern  States  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  The  sketches  were  written  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  remind  us 
cheerfully  of  the  "good  old  times."  But  we  find  a 
▼ery  kindly  leaning  toward  those  '•  good  old  times," 
and  for  ourselves  prefer  very  decidedly  •'  new  times " 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country. 
While  we  entirely  sympathize  with  the  author  in  neither 
"bating"  nor  "despising"  our  "misguided  brethren," 
and  read  with  pleasure  these  reminiscences  of  our 
former  peace  and  friendship,  we  hope  the  peace  and 
friendship  of  the  two  sections  will  hereafter  rest  on 
entirely  different  foundations  from  those  of  the  past 

(2.)  Pea  Ridob  and  Prairib  Grove ;  or.  Scene* 
and  Incidentt  oj  the  War  in  Arkan$a*.  By  Wdhafn 
Baxter.  Cincinnati:  Poe  dt  HxUhcock.  16mo.  262 
pp. — The  writer  of  this  book  gives  his  own  experience 
in  the  terrible  realities  of  Southern  rebellion.  The 
history  of  our  war  can  never  be  proj>erly  written 
without  consulting  such  monographs  as  this  before  us, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  gather  them  up  for  future 
use.  while  in  the  present  such  a  book  as  this  will  be 
read  with  deep  and  mournful  interest.  The  writer  has 
been  for  fifteen  years  a  resident  of  the  South,  and 
writes  just  those  things  which  he  alone  could  write. 
From  the  abundant  material  furnished  by  his  own  ex- 
peritsnce  he  write-s  a  dark,  sad,  tearful,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  truthful  picture  of  secession  in  the  South-West. 
Mr.  Baxter,  in  former  years,  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Repository,  and  is  a  good  writer.  We  admire  the 
spirit  of.  this  book,  and  can  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

(3.)  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  Jrom  thi»  World  to 
that  which  i$  to  Come.  Delivrred  under  the  Similitude 
oj  a  Dream:  Wherein  is  Discovtrrd  the  Manner  of  hi* 
Setting  Oat,  his  Dangerous  Journey,  ayid  Safe  Arrival  ai 
Uu  Desired  Country.  By  John  Banyan.  IGmo.  JUus- 
trated.  Pp.  A07.  Cambridge:  Sever  ^  Francis.  |1  75  — 
Of  the  immortal  Pilgrim's  Progress  we  need  say  noth- 
ing. This  book  presents  its  claims  to  the  public  on 
the  ground  of  its  typographical  beauties.  It  is  got  up 
in  very  handsome  style,  on  tinted  paper,  gilt^dged  and 
gilt  borders.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  few  very  fine 
electrotype  plates.  We  commend  it  as  a  very  beauti- 
ful edition  of  the  "  wonderful  dream." 

(4.)  Do  h't  Sat  So  ;  or,  You  may  be  Mistaken.  A 
Story  jor  Hard  Times  and  All  Times.  By  the  Author 
of  "Buy  an  Orange,  sirf"  IGmo.  Pp.  296.  Three 
Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia:  Perkenpine  dt  Hig- 
gins. — The  youth  of  our  day  have  reason  for  special 
gratitude  for  the  abundant  and  excellent  reading  that 
is  provided  for  them.  Our  young  readers  will  find  in 
this  book  two  interesting  and  instructive  stories;  the 


second,  entitled  "  Lucy  Ashford ;  or,  the  Orphan's 
Happy  Death/'  is  beautiful  and  touching.  Older  read- 
ers may  find  much  to  learn  in  "  Do  n't  Say  So,"  in  the 
patient,  submissive,  and  courageous  life  of  Mr.  aLd 
Mrs.  Wood,  in  times  like  those  through  which  many 
are  passing  now;  and  through  which,  we  fear,  more 
still  must  pass  before  the  dark  cloud  of  war  is  lifted 
from  us. 

(5.)  Minister's  Pocket  Ritual:  a  Hand- Bool  of 
Scripture  Lessons  emd  Forms  oJ  Service  Jor  Marriages, 
Baptisms,  Confirmations,  Beeeiving  Candidates  into  the 
Church,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Visitation  oJ  the  Sick, 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  the  Laying  of  Comer  Stones, 
Dedications,  OrdituUions,  Installations,  etc.  Together 
with  Suggestions  to  Young  Ministers  upon  the  Best  Mode 
of  Conducting  these  Various  Services.  Adapted  to  Uh 
oy  all  Denominations.  By  Rev.  Hiram  Mattisan,  A  M. 
PhiUnUlphia:  Perkenpine  4t  Higgins. — The  long  title 
of  this  little  book  sufficiently  indicates  its  character, 
and  the  uses  which  the  minister  may  find  for  it  We 
believe,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  ritualism,  and  in 
having  all  these  services  done  "  decently  and  in  order," 
and,  therefore,  shall  welcome  our  new  Discipline  and 
Ritual,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  recent  General 
Conference.  In  our  new  Ritual  the  preachers  of  our 
Church  will  find  most  excellent  forms  for  nearly  all 
the  service.**  mentioned  above,  and  we  hope  they  will 
always  be  used.  Still,  every  good  pastor  will  find 
many  things  in  this  little  flexible-backed  pocket  com 
panion  that  he  can  not  aflbrd  to  do  without 

(6.)  Cousin  Phillis.  New  York:  Harper  4t  Brotk- 
ers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <t  Co. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  story  said  to  be  written  by  Miss  Thackeray,  and 
reprin  ed  from  the  Corn  hi  11  Magazine.  We  have  not 
read  it,  but  a  cotemporary  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  a  nar- 
rative of  tender  pathos,  of  the  utmost  simplicity  of 
construction  and  style,  and  filled  with  genuine  touches 
of  nature.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  little  plot,  the 
u^ual  routine  of  novel-writers  is  neglected,  and  marked 
efTects  produced  by  apparently  trivial  incidenta.  The 
int4'n*st  of  the  story  is  well  sustained  not  only  by  the 
originality  of  itn  plan,  but  by  the  skillful,  though  ap- 
parently artless  presentation  of  its  characters." 

(7.)  Maple  Grove  Stories.  By  June  IsU.  Cin- 
cinnati: Poe  <{•  Jfitchcock.  Ten  Volumes,  tn  a  box. 
72mo.  f  1.25. — We  give  the  contents  of  this  miniature 
library,  which  has  already  been  announced  and  adver- 
tised on  our  cover: 

1.  Little  Jimmy. 

2.  Johnny's  First  Boots. 

3.  The  Flag  of  Truce. 

4.  Lucretia  and  her  Garden. 

5.  God's  Little  Boy  that  Went  Home. 

6.  Nanny's  Epitaph. 

7.  The  Children's  Providence. 

8.  Mamma's  Journal  from  Maple  GroT*. 

9.  Happy  Hearts. 

10.  The  BitUr  Medicine. 
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(8.)  LoHDOH  QuABTBBLT  Rbvibw,  Jot  ApriL  New 
York:  lUpubluhed  by  Leonard  Scott  A  Oo,  |3  a  year. 
The  articles  in  this  number  are, 

1.  The  Prospects  of  the  Confederates. 

2.  Pompeii. 

8.  The  Empire  of  Mexico. 

4.  Life  of  General  Sir  William  Napier. 

5.  Shakspeare  and  his  Sonnets. 

6.  Foreign  Policy  of  England. 

7.  The  Privy  Council  Judgment. 

(9.)  Wbstmihstbb  Rbvibw. /or  April,  Republished 
in  this  country  as  abore.    (3  a  year.    Contents: 

1.  The  Basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  Inhabitants. 

2.  Strikes  and  Industrial  Codperations. 

8.  The  Abolition  of  Religious  Tests. 

4.  The  Prerogative  of  Pardon  and  Punishment 

5.  New  Zealand. 

6.  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

7.  The  Philosophy  of  Roger  Bacon. 

8.  Cotemporary  Literature. 

(10.)  Blackwood's  Maoazikb,  }nr  May,  contains, 

1.  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  :  The  Perpetual  Curate. 

2.  Forsyth's  Life  of  Cicero. 
8.  Tony  Butler— Part  VIU. 

4.  A  Song  of  Matrimonial  Mattorf. 

5.  A  Groan  over  Corfu. 

6  The  Great  Indian  Question. 


7.  Cornelius  O'Dowd  upon  Men  and  Women,  and 
Other  Things  in  General— Part  III. 

8.  How  to  Make  a  Novel. 

9.  The  Position  of  the  Ministry. 

(11.)  Pamphlets.- 1.  Catalogue  of  the  Xenia  Fe- 
male College.     William  Smith,  A.  M.,  President,  with  7 

teachers.     Pupils,  226. 2.  Catalogue  of  the  Western 

Reserve  Seminary,  Farmington,  0.  Rev.  H.  V.  John- 
son. Principal,  6  teachers,  327  pupils. 3.  Catalogue 

of  the  Willoughby  Collegiate  Institute.  Willoughby.  0. 

P.  A.  Lafifner,  Principal.  4  teachers,  235  pupils. 1. 

Catalogue  of  the  Oakland  Female  Seminary.  Hillsboro, 
0.     Rev.  J.  MD.  Mathews,  D.  D.,  Principal— 21  pupils. 

5.  Catalogue   of   the   Baldwin    University.     Rev. 

John  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  President,  6  teachers.  382  stu- 
dents.  6.  Minutes  of  the  New  York  Conference  for 

1864.  Bishop  Ames,  President;  T.  W.  Chadwick.  Sec- 
retary.  The  financial,  ecclesiastical,  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Conference  appear  to  be  well  sustained, 
notwithstanding  the  desolating  influence  of  the  war. 

(12.)  Harpeb's  Pictorial  Histobt  of  thb  Great 
Rbbbllion,  No.  7.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Brothers, 
dneinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <fc  Co.  Price,  25  cw(«  — This 
number  brings  the  history  down  to  the  bat|p  of  Ball's 
Bluff  and  the  death  of  Col.  Baker.  This  is  a  well- 
written  work,  and  its  illustrations  are  in  general  exe- 
cuted in  the  best  style. 


Ifiiinr'3   tzUt. 


Gbbbtikos. — In  the  present  number  we  present  our 
salutations  and  greetings  to  the  patrons  and  readers 
of  the  Repository.  We  confess  to  entering  upon  the 
responsible  work  of  editing  so  important  a  periodical 
of  the  Church  with  some  misgiving,  and  bespeak  the 
charity  and  indulgence  of  the  public  while  passing 
through  our  novitiate.  We  have  been  preceded  by 
able  men,  whose  names  and  virtues  will  live  long  in 
the  history  of  Methodism,  and  they  have  given  to  the 
Repository  a  high  character  and  wide-spread  reputation. 
With  all  our  good  opinion  of  ourselves  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  measure  np  to  our  excellent  predecessors. 
While  we  shall  aim  high  and  work  hard  to  preserve 
the  character  and  good  name  of  our  "family  maga- 
sine."  we  shall  think  we  have  accomplished  much,  if 
hereafter  we  shall  be  counted  a  worthy  successor,  and 
the  Repository  shall  be  found  to  have  lost  nothing  from 
the  high  grade  and  character  it  has  attained. 

We  have  already  received  many  suggestions  from  our 
friends  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  Re- 
pository. For  these  suggestions  we  are  thankful,  both 
because  they  evince  a  deep  interest  in  the  Repository, 
and  a  concern  for  our  own  success.  Still,  we  find  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  character  of  the 
Repository  ought  to  be.  Some  tell  us  we  must  not 
make  it  too  heavy,  others  that  it  must  not  be  too  light. 
Perhaps  if  we  carefully  steer  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes we  will  be  about  righi  The  Repository  is  not 
a  "  ladies'  book  of  fashion  and  light  literature,"  nor  is 
it  a  periodical  of  theological  essays  and  solemn  homi- 


lies. We  presume  the  ideal  is  that  of  a  religious  family 
magazine,  devoted  especially  to  the  moral  and  literary 
wants  of  the  Christian  household.  This  ideal  and  these 
wants  we  shall  try  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  and  our 
aim  shall  be  to  make  the  Repository  a  welcome  monthly 
visitor  to  the  families  of  our  Church,  with  its  word  of 
cheer  and  counsel  for  the  parents,  with  its  lessons  and 
pure  and  genial  relaxation  for  the  older  members  of 
the  family,  and  its  "  Sideboard  "  and  precious  morsels 
for  the  "wee  ones"  of  the  flock.  We  are  happy  to 
know  also  that  our  Repository  is  loved  and  read  by 
the  ministers  of  our  Church,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
still  to  provide  something  in  the  highest  and  best 
walks  of  literature  for  their  u.se. 

From  several  of  our  contributors  also  we  have  re- 
ceived congratulatory  letters.  Thank  you,  dear  friends. 
We  at  once  recognize  you  as  co-laborers,  and  feel  that 
we  are  much  dependent  on  you  for  our  future  success. 
We  still  solicit  your  generous  contributions,  and  prom- 
ise to  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  disposing  of  the  ma- 
terial that  comes  to  our  hand  But  there  are  difficulties 
in  this  matter,  not  all  of  which  are  known  to  contrib- 
utors. The  growing  talent  of  our  Church  is  producing 
an  abundant  supply  of  materials  for  our  periodicals, 
and  while  this  is  the  case  it  is  due  to  that  very  grow- 
ing talent  and  taste  that  we  should  select  the  best. 
Sometimes,  too,  our  selection  must  be  determined  by 
other  considerations  than  the  literary  merit  of  an  ar- 
ticle. Articles,  excellent  in  themselves,  are  sometimes 
too  long,  sometimes  too  labored  and  heavy,  sometimes 
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not  exactly  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Repository. 
From  all  which,  and  macfa  more  that  might  be  said,  it 
is  evident  that  large  liberty  of  judgment  and  selection 
mnst  be  left  to  the  editor,  while  our  contributors  must 
trust  our  honest  intentions  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

Looking  for  that  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from 
above  to  assist  and  guide  us,  and  supplicating  the 
blessings  of  God  on  all  the  families  into  which  our  Re- 
pository enters,  and  on  all  our  contributors  and  read- 
ers, we  enter  cheerfully  and  hopefully  on  our  new 
duties. 

Our  New  Bishops. — Among  the  important  doings 
of  the  last  General  Conference  was  the  election  of  three 
additional  Bishops.  Six  venerable  men  have  exercised 
the  office  of  General  Superintendents  during  the  past 
four  years,  but  the  increasing  years  of  some,  and  the 
rapidly-developing  work  of  the  Church,  made  it  appar- 
ent  that  the  Episcopal  body  "  should  be  strengthened." 
It  was  determined  to  add  three  new  Bishops  to  the 
board.  Again  the  Church  has  reason  to  give  thanks 
for  the  wise  and  good  selection.  We  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  manner  of  the  election.  No  nomina- 
tions were  made.  Tellers  were  appointed,  the  name  of 
each  delegate  was  called,  and  he  silently,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, prayerfully  dropped  his  ballot  in  the  hat  On 
the  first  ballot  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  of  the  Repository,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  were  elected.  The  Conference,  in  the  same 
quiet  manner,  proceeded  to  a  second  ballot,  when  Rev. 
Dr.  Kingsley,  of  the  Western  Advocate,  was  elected. 

Of  these  three  excellent  men  we  shall  have  more  to 
show  and  to  say  in  the  Repository  hereafter. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  W.  Clark,  who  received  the  highest  vote, 
is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the  able  and  excel- 
lent editor  of  the  Repontory.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  a 
member,  of  the  New  York  Annual  Conference;  he  is  a 
little  over  fifty  years  old,  a  man  of  superior  natural 
abilities,  of  good  culture,  an  able  preacher,  an  excellent 
writer,  and  of  administrative  talents,  such  as  will  make 
him  a  welcome  visitor  to  all  our  Conferences. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Thomson  has  been  for  the  past 
four  years  editor  of  the  Chriiiian  Advocate  arid  Journal. 
He  has  also  been  editor  of  our  Repository.  He  was 
born  in  England,  but  was  brought  to  this  country  by 
his  parents  while  an  infant;  has  spent  the  most  of  his 
life  in  the  West;  was  educated  for  a  physician,  gradu- 
ating in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  preacher,  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, a  most  sweet-spinted  man,  and  in  administrative 
ability  will  make  one  of  our  best  Bishops. 

Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  Kingsley  has  been,  since  1856,  the 
editor  of  the  Wettcm  Christian  Advocate,  published  in 
this  city,  and  the  chief  organ  of  Methodism  in  the 
West  Previously  he  was  for  some  time  professor  in 
Alleghany  College  at  Meadville,  Penn.  He  is  a  native 
of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Erie 
Conference,  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  good  head  and 
a  profusion  of  coal-black  hair.  In  learning,  culture, 
and  eloquence  he  is  the  equal  of  his  newly  elected  as- 
sociates, and  will  do  good  service  in  the  Episcopal 
Board. 

I  CAN  HOT  SiNO.— "Dear  Repoiitory,—CM  you  take 
the  wail  of  a  young  heart  and  bear  it  upon  your  stain- 


less breast  ?"    Yet,  and  eheerfolly  gire  place  in  our 
"  Editor's  Tabk  "  to  the  following  Teraaa  £roB  F.  F.: 

I  can  not  sing. 
My  lute  hangs  voleeless  by  my  tide 
From  early  dawo  till  eventide. 
Or,  if  I  touch  a  shrinkiiic  •triag. 
It  sadly  answers,  marmoring 

A  cherished  name. 

I  can  not  sing. 
The  yonng  Spring,  ttom  her  gjad,  blse  9jma, 
Throwe  beauty  o'er  the  "bending  skiee ;** 
For  the  long-waiting  world  the  brtegs 
An  Eden-wealth  of  ofliNings— 

To  me  a  grave. 

I  can  not  sing. 
A  pare  young  face  bends  o*er  ray  deep; 
I  etretch  my  hands  but  wake  to  woep ; 
Vanished  the  face — the  spirit  eyes 
Are  smiling  in  the  distant  skies, 

But  closed  to  me. 

I  can  not  sing. 
The  Ups  that  breathed  the  richest  thrill. 
With  hand  and  brow,  are  white  and  still. 
And  there  is  left  a  vacant  chair — 
A  long,  dark  lock  of  siiken  hair — 

Ohoeh,  my  heart! 

*T  was  long  ago. 
On  fkr  Tiberias*  heaving  breast. 
The  eager  waves  were  lulled  to  rest. 
By  sweetest  voice  that  erer  hushed. 
When  tempest  tossed  or  passion  gmhed. 

With,  **  Peace,  be  still  r 

We  trembling  lie. 
Upon  our  hearts  the  cold  rains  Ihll, 
And  darkness  gathers  over  all ; 
Bat  o'er  the  shadows,  jost  beyond, 
Bise  the  green  hills  with  glory  crowned  ; 

Lord,  lift  us  op. 

ABTiCLn  Dbolivbd. — ^We  find  a  large  aecamukSoa 
of  material  in  our  office,  which  we  hM,rt  do!  yet  had 
time  to  examine.  Some  of  it  has  been  on  hsund  a  loaf 
time,  too  good  to  be  rejected,  and  yet  being  difficult  to 
find  a  place  for  it  in  the  Repository.  Much  of  Utis 
material  that  has  accumulated  in  the  pact  we  will  haw 
to  pass  over  without  particularly  noticing  it  ai "  de- 
clined." In  the  future  we  will  ende»Tor  to  give  ^m 
attention  to  all  articles  sent  to  us  and  notify  their  an- 
thers of  the  disposition  made  of  them.  At  present  we 
find  the  following  hardly  up  to  the  staadard,  or  ia 
some  respects  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  R^esi- 
tory: 

Po«(ry.— Dixie;  At  the  Child's  B^>ti8m;  Paaee;  A 
Prayer;  At  Bethany;  The  Autumn  Leaf;  Oar  Conn- 
try — too  long;  Point  Lookout;  Then  shall  the  Land 
have  Peace;  I  am  Coming  to  thee,  Mother;  To  an  Ab- 
sent Brother;  The  Jews'  Rejection  of  Christ;  Death  of 
a  Little  Girl ;  and  Alia. 

iVose— Anna  Martin;  Sabbath  Thoughts;  A  Good 
Wife;  Within  and  Without;  The  Spirit  of  Kinjloea— 
very  well  written  for  a  school  compositioQ,  bmt  imma- 
ture in  style;  try  again;  Reminisoenoat ;  Letter  to  a 
Brother — the  writer  is  to  confident  of  our  deduuag 
her  article  that  we  have  no  wish  to  disappoint  her. 
Our  Pastor;  To  Authors;  and  Retrospection.  To  tkM 
young  writer  of  this  piece  we  would  say  that  for  a  first 
offering  it  gives  good  promiae  for  the  fatare. 
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perroyal  octavo.    760  pp.    Half  Morocco,    f  6. 

Nan  All  Immortal;  or,  the  Nature  and  Destination 
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Rev.  D.  W.  Clark.  D.  D.    12mo.    464  pp.     fl.50. 
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Rev.  E.  Q.  Fuller.  16mo.  60  cents. 
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Lectures  and  Addresses.    By  John  Dempster,  D.  D. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  Funeral  Sermon  and 

Memorial  Services  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Author's 

Death.     12mo.    456  pp.    f  1.50. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Dempster  will  be  pleased  to 
leftm  that  this  volume  contains  his  best  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  on  various  occasious ;  and  they  will  find  in  it  more 
of  the  ticiMg  mam  than  is  usual  in  such  works. 

Colenso*s  Fallaeies :  A  Review  of  the  Bishop  of  Natai. 

By  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler.  With  an  Introductory  Es- 
say by  Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  D.  D.     16mo.     70  cts. 

Maple  6ro?e  Stories  for  Little  Readers.   By  Jnne  Isle. 
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The  Religion  of  Childhood;  or,  Children  in  their  Re- 
lation to  Native  Depravity,  to  the  Atonement,  to  the 
Family,  and  to  the  Church.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard, 
D.  D.   (Printed  for  the  Author.)   12mo.   411pp.  fl.50. 
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cidents of  the  War  in  Arkansas.  By  Wm.  Baxter. 
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Rev.  Gborob  S.  Phillips,  A.  M.    (Printed  for  the 
tT       rr\  Author.)    12mo.    234  pp. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

Home  Views  of  the  Pieturesqne  and  Beautiful.  Ed- 
ited hy  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.  Imperial  Octavo, 
with  Sixty-Eight  Splendid  Engravings  and  an  Illu- 
minated Title-page. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.  With  Brief  Biogra- 
phies. Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.  Same 
Size,  with  Twenty-Eight  Portraits  and  Illuminated 
Title-Page. 

These  are  the  most  superb  books  that  bare  erer  been  issued 
fh)m  the  American  press.  Ths  engiavings  are  all  executed  by 
the  best  artists,  and  the  text  has  been  carufVilly  prepared  and 
selected  with  express  reference  to  these  volumes.  The  *'  Home 
Views  "  contains,  besides  the  engravlDgs,  about  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  choicest  reading  matter;  and  the  "Celebrated 
Women"  presents  interesting  and  well-written  sketches  of 
twenty-eight  Bepresentatlve  Women  of  the  World's  History. 

In  Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  and  beveled  boards $10 

In  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  and  beveled  boards 13 

In  Half  Calf,  antique,  marbled,  and  beveled  boards 10 

The  Literary  Charaeteristies  and  AehieTements  of 

THE  BIBLE.     By  Rev.  W.  Trail,  A.  M.     12mo. 
368  pp.    11.50. 

Outposts  of  Zion,  with  Limnings  of  Mission  Life. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goode.    12mo.    464  pp.    11.50. 

Jottings  from  Life;  or,  Passages  flrom  the  Diary  of 

AN  ITINERANT'S  WIFE.    By  Helen  R.  Cotlbe, 
16mo.    2S3  pp.    90  cents. 

Extraets  f^om  the  Diary  of  a  Country  Pastor.    By 

Mbs.  H.  C.  Gardner.    16mo.    240  pp.    90  cents. 

These  two  books  are  companion  volumes,  and  supplement 
each  other.  Though  alilce  in  their  character,  they  differ  In 
their  execution,  and  each  presents  phases  of  itinerant  life 
which  the  other  omits.  No  person  should  get  one  without 
procuring  both.  They  are  entertaining,  Instnutive,  and 
thoughtful,  and  their  perusal  will  teach  more  com  .deration 
for  the  labors  and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  office. 


IN  PRESS. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought.  By  Key.  T.  R.  Birlu, 

M.  A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts.    [From  the  London 
Edition.] 
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late  Samuel  P.  Hildketh,  M.  D. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Earnest  Hen.    By  Re?.  Br. 

Tweed  IE.    [From  the  late  London  Edition.] 
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SCOVILL'S 


COMPOUND  EXTBAOT  OF  8ABSAPABILLA  AND  STILLINGIA,  OB 


I] 


BIOOB  ft«B  IfVEft  StBUfy 

FOR  THE  CUBE  OF 

SCBOFUIiA,  ^WHITE-S^WEIililNa,  KING'S  BVIL,  ULCEBS,  CHBOKIO 
BHEUMATI8M,aOITER  OR  S^WEIiIiED  NECK,  SCBOFXTXiOUB  DIS- 
EASES AND  INDOIiENT  TUMOB8.  MEBCUBIAL  AFFECTIONS. 
UliCEBATIONS  AND  ENLABGEMENTS  OF  JOINTS,  OLANDB.  OB 
BONES.  IiIVEB,  SPLEEN,  DYSPEPSIA,  IiIVEB  COMPLAINTS,  EFI- 
IiEPTIC  FITS.  OIiD  SOBES.  ST.  VITUS'S.  DANCE,  DBOPSY,  and  aU 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  saoh  as  PIKPLES,  BOIIiS.  TETTEB  OB  SALT 
BHEUM,  BINGhWOBM,  SOBE  EYES ;  also  Diseases  peculiar  to  Females, 
or  any  other  Disease  arising  from  Impurity  of  the  Blood. 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  MERRELL.  THE  OLDEST  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST 

IN  CINCINNATI. 

We  hoiebj  certify  that  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  formula  of  SCOVILL'S  COMPOUND  SIBUP  OF  SARSi- 
PARILLA  AND  STILLINGIA,  or  BLOOD  AND  LIVEB  SIKUP.  The  Ingredient*  are  entirMy  <^  m^oM*  origim,  and  oX yrmt 
qHoUt^f  and  the  virtues  extracted  by  an  alcoholic  process.     No  tnweral  $iiimtance  fuien  into  the  compoiitUm. 

WILLIAM  S.  BIEHRELL  &  CO.,  One  door  west  or  the  Bubhct  Hotaa. 

READ  WHIT  THE  HGHEST  MEDICAL  AUTHORITY  SAYS  ABOUT  STILLINGII,  USED  AS  ONE  OF  THE 
COMPOUND  PARTS  OF  THIS  MEDICINE,  AS  AN  ALTERATIVE. 

Tlie  following  are  the  names  of  physicians,  all  of  high  standing  and  extensively  known,  and  who  land  it  as  an  site rmti^e 
of  unequaled  efficacy,  namely:  THOMAS  Y.  SIMONS,  M.  D.,  American  Medical  Recorder^  vol.  xiii,  p.  312;  A.  LOPEZ,  M.  D., 
New  Orleam  Medical  and  Snrgical  Jottmat,  vol.  iii,  p.  40;  and  H.  R.  FROST,  M.  D.,  Sovtthem  Jountal  of  Medieute  umd  Fkammr^, 
November,  1810.  These  gentlemen  report  STILLINGIA  to  be  undoubtedly  a  moaf  calnaUe  remedy  in  ScsorrtA,  Cutankovs  ViiZAO^, 
Chronic  Hepatic  Affectioxs,  as  well  as  in  many  other  complaints  benefited  by  tlie  use  of  mercury,  and  their  statements  are 
corroborated  by  all  phyniciam  who  have  tested  it. 

CooPEn'g  Plains,  Sewften  Co.,  N.  r..  Mcuxk  1, 180). 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  write  you  in  regard  to  SCOVILL'S  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  SIRUP.  I  think  it  one  of  tb«  b«t 
purifiers  uf  the  day.  It  hn»  met  with  perfect  success  in  every  ca.se  where  I  have  used  it.  Bf y  first  case  was  tliat  of  a  toud|; 
child,  about  eighteen  months  old,  troubled  with  Erysipelas  and  Scrofula  very  badly.  By  the  use  of  the  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  j 
SIRUP  it  has  entirely  recovered.  The  .other  case  was  a  lady  who  hati  been  afflicted  with  Scrofula  for  the  last  twenty-five  ytars. 
She  had  tried  the  prescrlptiouR  of  the  most  skillful  physicians  in  .this  part  of  the  country  with  no  beneficial  effect.  Sbeccm- 
menred  using  the  BLOOD  AND  LIVEIl  SIRUP  in  November,  ana  at  that  time  was  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  ikivisg 
been  unable  to  do  any  work  for  the  past  twenty  years.    She  is  now  entirely  well,  and  able  to  attend  to  her  work. 

S.  W.  EVERETT,  M.  D. 

A  WONDERFUL  CURE  OF  SCROFULOUS  WHITE-SWELLING. 

READ  WHAT  DR.  R.  S.  NEWTON  SAYS. 

♦*  While  young  Robbins  was  in  the  very  worst  Imaginable  condition,  I  called  to  attend  him  for  a  (^ctnr«  of  the  leg.  Tb- 
indications  of  a  reunion  of  the  bone  under  the  circumstances  were  very  unfavorable;  for  he  would  sit,  day  after  day.  fvi^- 
out  email  pieoea  of  the  bone  which  would  tlougk  of.  I  found  him  using  SCOVILL'S  preparation,  which  he  continoed  to  ns«*  till  a. 
cure  was  effected.  We  gave  him  no  constitutional  treatment,  being  in  attendance  only  as  a  surgeon ;  yet  we  confess  w*  h»d 
much  curiosity  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  a  system  so  extensively  diseased  as  his  was." 

So  remarkable  was  the  nature  of  Robbins's  case,  that  Dr.  Newton  procured  some  of  SCOVILL'S  BLOOD  AND  LIVEK 
SIRUP  to  use  in  his  private  practice  ta  treating  chronic  caeee.  Such  was  the  antonieking  eucceee  that  he  camo  to  the  concln«ion  ii 
should  be  known  to  the  profession,  and  he  eoluntarilg  publiehed  the  /omntla  and  [M.  Robbins's]  statements  in  the  Medical  JmrvA. 
3Iay  number,  1850,  p.  310. 

RS:j^13    his    STATEM.KNTS. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
MI88K8.  A.  L.  8C0VILL  k  CO.:  Obnts,— I  will  with  pleasure  give  my  testimony  as  to  what  your  BLOOD  AND  LIVO 
SIRUP  has  done  for  me.  Some  three  and  a  half  years  since  I  was  atUcked  with  a  Scrofulous  WHrrE-Swti.uNo,  whirh  «*.^ 
attended  with  meet  excruciating  itaine.  I  tried  various  remedies,  and  had  two  itf  the  hett  phytdciana  of  the  city— one  of  thrm  a 
Professor  In  an  Old  School  Bledical  College— and  they  failed  to  give  me  any  relief.  I  was  so  reduced  that  I  was  eomfinrd  to  ^f 
bed  for  over  three  monthe.  The  nerves  and  muscles  of  one  leg  were  so  contracted  and  drawn  up  that  I  could  not  trait.  I  b*u 
more  than  a  dozen  running  ulcere  on  my  legs,  from  which  I  took,  fi-oni  time  to  time,  more  than  a  hundred  piece*  of  borne,  some  of  Uio. 
from  three  to  four  inches  long.  I  was  reduced  to  almost  a  skeleton,  and  my  friends  had  given  uqt  aU  hopee  •/  my  reeotery.  I  w»» 
in  this  condition  when  I  commenced  the  use  of  your  BLOOD  AND  LIVER  SIRUP.  I  have  used  altogether  some  two  d.»TrB 
bottles  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  IODINE  OINTMENT,  which  you  advise  to  use  with  it;  and,  lastly,  the  HEALING 
OINTMENT,  given  under  the  head  of  "  WHITE-SWELLING  "  in  your  directions.  I  am  now  able  fo  atteud  lo  bummeea,  aad  ley 
legB  have  become  so  strong  that  I  Malk  without  any  difficulty,  and  have  entirely  recovered  my  health. 

Tours  truly,  MARTIN  ROBBIKS,  Je. 

TESTIMONY   OP   VTEIili-KNOWN   CITIZENS. 

CiKClMNATi,  Feiruary  IH,  1S5JL 
We,  the  undersigned,  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Martin  Robbiks,  Jr.,  and  his  statement  is  entitled  to  the  metire  ow^^wt* 
of  the  public.  Yours,  most  respectfully,  ,  ^    «  .. 

W.  S.  MERRELL,  Wholesale  Druooist,  one  lloor  west  of  the  Burnet  Houe. 
C.  F.  HALL,  Seal  Mawcfactort,  14  West  Fourth-Street. 
J.  C.  SHROYER,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Home  Streets.  ♦ 

aw  WE  MOST  CORDIALLY  REQUEST  those  who  have  any  Disease  or  the  Blood,  such  as  ScRoruLA,  Whttr-Swiui^c 
Goiter.  Indolent  Tumors,  Mercurial  Diseases,  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head,  Rheumatism,  etc.,  to  call  on  our  Ag«nts,  and  gn     h 
a  Pamphlet  containing  the  above  ctTtlftcates  in  full ;  also  a  vast  number  of  other*,  who  are  well  known  and  of  high  standing 
All  orders  should  be  addressed  to  ^.^.^•^•^-r-m-  -m-       «       ^-^.^-^ 

A.   U.   SCOVILL    Sd    OO^  — ,      , 

Directly  oppcaita  Methodlat  Book  Concern,  No.  IS  WB8T  BIQHTH-STBBET.  OUrcUfllATZ,  C    L  :— ' 

-  Sold  also  by  all  reeponeWfe  DrvggitU  and  Family  Medicine  Dealers  throughout  the  cotintry.  ~  y 
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XADAICE  DE  8TAEL 


BT    THB    BDITOB. 


ANNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE  NECKER, 
the  celebrated  daughter  of  M.  Necker, 
Minister  of  Finance  to  Louis  XVI,  was  born  at 
Paris,  April  22,  1766.  In  her  eariiest  years 
she  naanifested  uncommon  vivacity  of  percep- 
tion and  depth  of  feeling;  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  her  sprightliness,  her  self-possession, 
and  the  eager  and  intelligent  interest  which 
she  took  in  all  the  subjects  of  conversation, 
rendered  her  the  pet  and  the  wonder  of  the 
brilliant  circle  which  frequented  her  father's 
house.  Necker  himself,  though  he  delighted 
in  promoting  the  development  of  his  daughter's 
talents,  was  a  watchful  critic  of  her  faults. 
"I  owe,"  she  said,  "to  my  father's  penetra- 
tion, the  frankness  of  my  disposition,  and  the 
simplicity  of  my  mind.  He  exposed  every  sort 
of  affectation;  and  in  his  company  I  formed 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  my  heart  lay  open 
to  view."  She  repaid  his  care  and  tenderness 
by  a  passionate  and  devoted  affection,  such  as 
scarcely  seems  to  belong  to  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  them.  Throughout  his 
life  the  desire  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  was 
her  first  object,  and  his  death  threw  a  perma- 
nent shade  of  melancholy  over  her  spirit.  One 
of  her  most  valuable  works  is  the  defense  of 
his  administration  during  the  stormy  times 
that  immediately  preceded  the  French  Be  volu- 
tion. 

Madlle.  Necker  paid  the  usual  price  of 
mental  precocity,  in  its  debilitating  effects  on 
her  bodily  constitution.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  her 
life;  and  she  was  sent  to  St.  Ouen,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  coun- 
try air,  with  orders  to  abstain  from  every  kind 
of  severe  study.    Thither  her  father  repaired 

Vol.  XXIV.— 33 


at  every  interval  of  leisure;  and  being  with- 
drawn from  the  strict  line  of  behavior  pre- 
scribed by  her  mother,  who,  having  done  much 
herself  by  dint  of  study,  thought  that  no  ac- 
complishments or  graces  could  be  worth  pos- 
sessing which  were  not  the  fruit  of  study,  she 
passed  her  time  in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment 
of  M.  Necker's  society,  in  the  indulgence  of 
her  brilliant  imagination,  and  the  cultivation 
of  her  powerful  mind.  This  course  of  life  was 
more  favorable  to  the  development  of  that 
poetical,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic  temper  which 
was  thQ  source  of  so  much  enjoyment  and  so 
much  distinction,  than  to  the  habits  of  self- 
control,  without  which  such  a  temper  is  al- 
most too  dangerous  to  be  called  a  blessing. 
Her  character  at  this  period  is  thus  described 
by  her  relative  and  biographer.  Mad.  Necker 
de  Saussure:  "We  may  figure  to  ourselves* 
Mad.  de  Stael,  in  her  early  youth,  entering 
with  confidence  upon  a  life  which  to  her  prom- 
ised nothing  but  happiness.  Too  benevolent 
to  expect  hatred  from  others,  too  fond  of  talent 
in  others  to  anticipate  the  envy  of  her  own, 
she  loved  to  exalt  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  in- 
spiration, and  was  herself  an  example  of  their 
power.  The  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty,  the 
inherent  beauty  of  virtue,  the  pleasures  of  affec- 
tion, each  in  turn  afforded  subjects  for  her  elo- 
quence. Not  that  she  was  always  in  the  clouds; 
she  never  lost  presence  of  mind,  nor  was  she 
run  away  with  by  enthusiasm." 

Endowed  with  such  qualities,  the  effect 
which  Madlle.  Necker  produced  upon  her  in- 
troduction to  society  was  as  brilliant  as  her 
friends  could  desire.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  in 
1786,  she  married  the  Baron  de  Stael  Holstein, 
embassador  of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  France. 
He  was  much  the  elder,  and  the  matter  seems 
to  have  been  arranged  by  her  parents,  with  her 
acquiescence,  but  without  her  heart  being  at 
all  interested  in  the  connection.     And  to  the 
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engagement  of  Baron  de  Stael  not  to  take  her 
to  reside  in  Sweden,  we  trace  two  things  that 
marked  her  subsequent  life — her  devoted  love 
and  attention  to  her  father,  and  her  devotion 
to  her  ideal  hero,  Count  Louis  de  Narbonn^ 
During  a  large  portion  of  their  married  life  they 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Baron's 
absences  from  France;  but  when  age  and  sick- 
ness weighed  him  down,  she  hastened  to  com- 
fort him,  and  his  last  hours  were  soothed  by 
her  presence  and  watchful  care.  By  this  mar- 
riage Mad.  de  Stael  had  four  children,  of  whom 
only  a  son  and  a  daughter  survived  her;  the 
latter  became  the  wife  of  Due  de  Broglia;  the 
former  inherited  his  father's  title,  and  has  won 
for  himself  a  creditable  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  age. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mad.  de  Stael  en- 
tered with  enthusiasm  into  the  stirring  scenes 
and  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  M. 
Lamartine  thus  eloquently  introduces  her  on 
the  Revolutionary  stage:  "A  young,  but  al- 
ready influential  female  gave  to  the  party  of 
the  constitutional  moderes  the  prestige  of  her 
youth,  her  genius,  and  her  enthusiasm — it  was 
Madame  de  Stael.  Necker's  daughter,  she  had 
inspired  politics  from  her  birth.  Her  mother's 
salon  had  been  the  ccenaculum  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  18th  century.  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bemardin 
St.  Pierre,  Condorcet,  had  played  with  this 
child,  and  fostered  her  earliest  ideas.  Her 
cradle  was  that  pf  the  Revolution.  Her  fa- 
.  ther's  popularity  had  played  about  her  lips,  and 
left  there  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for  fame. 
She  sought  it  in  the  storms  of  the  populace,  in 
calumny,  and  death.  Her  genius  was  great, 
her  soul  pure,  her  heart  deeply  impassioned. 
A  man  in  her  energy,  a  woman  in  her  tender- 
ness, that  the  ideal  of  her  ambition  should  be 
satisfied,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  associate 
in  the  same  character  genius,  glory,  and  love. 

"  Nature,  education,  and  fortune  rendered  pos- 
sible this  triple  dream  of  a  woman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  hero.  Bom  in  a  republic,  educated 
in  a  court,  daughter  of  a  minister,  wife  of  an 
embassador,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  people, 
to  the  literary  world  by  talent,  to  the  aristoc- 
racy by  rank,  the  three  elements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion mingled  or  contended  in  her.  Her  genius 
was  like  the  antique  chorus,  in  which  all  the 
great  voices  of  the  drama  unite  in  one  tumult- 
uous concord.  A  deep  thinker  by  inspiration, 
a  tribune  by  eloquence,  a  woman  in  attraction, 
her  beauty,  unseen  by  the  million,  required  in- 
tellect to  be  admired,  and  admiration  to  be 
felt.  Hers  was  not  the  beauty  of  form  and 
features,  but  visible  inspiration  and  the  mani- 


festation of  passionate  impulse.  Attitude,  ges- 
ture, tone  of  voice,  look — all  obeyed  her  mind, 
and  created  her  brilliancy.  Her  black  eyes, 
flashing  with  fire,  gave  out  from  beneath  their 
long  lids  as  much  tenderness  as  pride.  Her 
look,  so  often  lost  in  space,  was  followed  by 
those  who  knew  her,  as  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  with  her  the  inspiration  she  sought.  That 
gaze,  open,  yet  profound  as  her  understanding, 
had  as  much  serenity  as  penetration.  We  felt 
that  the  light  of  her  genius  was  only  the  re- 
verberation of  a  mine  of  tenderness  of  heart. 

"Events  rapidly  ripened;  ideas  and  things 
were  crowded  into  her  life;  she  had  no  infancy. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  she  had  maturity 
of  thought  with  the  grace  and  softness  of 
youth.  She  wrote  like  Rousseau,  and  spoke 
like  Mirabeau.  Capable  of  bold  conceptions 
and  complicated  designs,  she  could  contain  in 
her  bosom  at  the  same  time  a  lofty  idea  and  a 
deep  feeling.  Like  the  women  of  old  Rome, 
who  agitated  the  republic  by  the  impulses  of 
their  hearts,  or  who  exalted  or  depressed  the 
empire  with  their  love,  she  sought  to  mingle 
her  feelings  with  her  politics,  and  desired  that 
the  elevation  of  her  genius  should  elevate  him 
she  loved.  Her  sex  precluded  her  from  that 
open  action  which  public  position,  the  tribune, 
or  the  army  only  accord  to  men  in  public  gov- 
ernments; and  thus  she  compulsorily  remained 
unseen  in  the  events  she  guided.  To  be  the 
hidden  destiny  of  some  great  man,  to  act 
through  and  by  him,  to  grow  with  his  great- 
ness, be  eminent  in  his  name,  was  the  sole  am- 
bition permitted  to  her — an  ambition  tender 
and  devoted,  which  seduces  a  woman  while  it 
suffices  to  her  disinterested  genius.  She  could 
only  be  the  mind  and  inspiration  of  some 
political  man;  she  sought  such  a  one,  and  in 
her  delusion  believed  she  had  found  him." 

The  ideal  hero  that  she  thus  selected  was 
the  Count  Louis  de  Narbonne  a  young  general 
oflScer  of  illustrious  race,  excessively  handsome, 
and  with  a  mind  full  of  attraction,  varied  in  its 
powers  and  brilliant  in  its  display.  He  was 
full  of  ambition  and  courage,  but  was  destitute 
of  genius,  penetration,  and  enthusiasm.  Mad. 
de  Stael  was  deceived  as  much  by  the  heart  as 
by  the  intellect  of  M.  de  Narbonne.  Her  sens- 
itive and  masculine  imagination  invested  the 
young  soldier  with  all  she  desired  to  find  in 
him.  He  was  but  a  brilliant,  active,  high- 
couraged  man — she  pictured  him  a  politician 
and  a  hero.  She  magnified  him  with  all  the 
endowments  of  her  dreams,  in  order  to  bring 
him  up  to  her  ideal  standard;  she  found  pat- 
rons for  him;  surrounded  him  with  a  prestige; 
created  a  name  for  him;  marked  out  a  course. 
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She  made  him  the  living  type  of  her  politics. 
"To  disdain  the  court,  gain  over  the  people, 
command  the  army,  intimidate  Europe,  carry 
away  the  Assembly  by  his  eloquence;  to  strug- 
gle for  liberty;  to  save  the  nation,  and  become, 
by  his  popularity  alone,  the  arbiter  between 
the  throne  and  the  ^ople;  to  reconcile  them 
by  a  constitution  at  once  liberal  and  monarch- 
ical— such  was  the  perspective  that  she  opened 
for  herself  and  M.  de  Narbonne."  She  but 
awakened  his  ambition,  yet  he  believed  him- 
self capable  of  the  destinies  which  she  dreamed 
of  for  him.  Strange  to  say,  Madame  de  Con- 
dorcet,  an  exceedingly-lovely  woman,  united 
with  Madame  de  Stael  in  enthusiasm  for  this 
young  minister.  The  one  lent  him  the  brill- 
iancy of  her  genius,  the  other  the  influence  of 
her  beauty.  These  two  females  appeared  to 
fuse  their  feelings  in  one  common  devotion  for 
the  man  honored  by  their  preference.  As  their 
devotion  was  pure,  their  rivalry  could  easily 
be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition.  Both, 
of  course,  were  married  women,  finding  their 
ideal  hero  outside  of  their  own  homes;  but 
then  this  was  France,  and  France,  too,  in  the 
terrible  times  of  the  Revolution. 

Having  marvelously  passed  safely  through  the 
"Reign  of  Terror"  with  her  head  still  upon 
her  shoulders,  Madame  de  Stael  hailed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Directory  in  1795  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  settled  government.  Through 
life  she  devoted  a  large  portion  of  her  attention 
to  politics,  which  she  designated  as  compre- 
hending within  their  sphere,  morality,  religion, 
and  literature.  Her  brilliant  conversation  drew 
around  her  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
men  of  the  French  capital;  and  in  Paris,  where 
the  public  opinion  of  France  is  compressed  into 
a  narrow  space,  wit  or  beauty  has  always  had 
an  influence  unknown  to  the  more  sedate  na- 
tions of  the  world.  At  this  period  she  wrote 
the  two  treatises,  "On  the  Influence  of  the 
Passions  on  the  Happiness  of  Individuals  and 
of  Nations,"  and  "On  Literature  Considered  in 
its  Relations  to  Social  Institutions" — treatises 
more  interesting  as  specimens  of  her  genius 
than  important  for  the  truth  of  her  theories. 

At  the  end  of  1799  Bonaparte  rose  to  power 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Directory.  That  remarkable 
man  inspired  Madame  de  Stael  from  the  first 
with  an  indescribable  fear  and  dislike;  and  as 
she  saw  at  once  the  danger  to  which  the  cause 
of  rational  liberty  was  exposed  by  his  ambition, 
and  feared  not  to  express  her  sentiments,  her 
house  became  the  focus  of  discontent.  The  at- 
tention of  the  First  Consul  was  soon  attracted 
to  the  house  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  and  the  center 
of  opposition  existing   there;  and   erelong  she 


received  an  intimation  from  Fouch6,  "that 
Mad.  de  Stael's  retirement  from  Paris  for  a 
short  time  would  be  expedient."  In  the  Spring 
of  1800  Bonaparte's  absence  on  the  campaign 
of  Marengo,  and  the  publication  of  her  work  on 
literature,  brought  Mad.  de  Stael  again  into 
fashion.  From  that  time  till  1802  she  remained 
undisturbed,  and  divided  her  time  chiefly  be- 
tween Paris  and  her  father's  residence  at  Cop- 
pet,  on  Lake  Geneva.  In  the  latter  year,  in 
which  she  published  "  Delphine,"  her  intimacy 
with  Bemadotte  caused  Napoleon  again  to  re- 
gard her  with  suspicion,  though  the  dread 
of  being  banished  from  the  delights  of  Parisian 
society  had  taught  her  prudence.  "  They  pre- 
tend," said  Bonaparte,  "that  they  neither  talk 
politics  nor  mention  me:  but  I  know  not  how  it 
happens  that  people  seem  to  like  me  less  after 
visiting  her."  Prudence,  or  the  warning  of  her 
friends,  detained  Mad.  de  Stael  at  Coppet  dur- 
ing the  Winter  of  1802-3;  but  when  war  broke 
out,  and  she  thought  Bonaparte's  attention  was 
fully  occupied  by  the  purposed  descent  upon 
England,  she  could  not  resist  the  thirst  for  con- 
versation which  always  drew  her  to  Paris. 
She  did  not  venture  to  enter  the  city;  but  she 
had  not  been  long  in  its  neighborhood  when  she 
was  terribly  disconcerted  by  a  peremptory  order 
not  to  appear  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
metropolis. 

Banished  from  Paris,  and  Paris  being  France 
to  her,  she  determined  to  visit  Germany. 
Weimar  was  her  first  place  of  abode,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
Schiller;  and  under  their  auspices  commenced 
her  study  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

In  1804  she  proceeded  to  Berlin;  but  she  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Switzerland  by  the  illness 
and  death  of  her  father.  To  this  most  painful 
loss  Mad.  Necker  de  Saussure  attributes  a  deep 
and  beneficial  influence  on  her  friend's  char- 
acter. "  It  inspired  a  melancholy  which  per- 
haps never  was  entirely  dissipated;  it  raised 
her  thoughts  to  a  more  exalted  strain  of  medita- 
tion, and  gave  vigor  and  consistency  to  those 
reverential  feelings  which  before  were  hardly 
definite  enough  to  be  termed  religion." 

At  this  time  she  composed  her  account  of  the 
private  life  of  M.  Necker,  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that  no  other  work  conveys  so  good  a 
notion  of  the  author.  Shortly  after  she  visited 
Italy  for  the  first  time.  The  grand  and  solemn 
remains  of  antiquity  harmonized  with  the  mel- 
ancholy of  her  mind;  and  in  this  journey  was 
developed  a  love  of  art,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  a 
taste  for  scenery,  of  which  up  to  this  time  she 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  deficient.    The 
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fruit  of  her  travels  appeared  in  "Corinne," 
written  after  her  return  to  Coppet  in  1805, 
and  published  in  Paris  early  in  1807,  which 
raised  her  to  the  first  claas  of  living  writers. 
In  the  whole  circle  of  polite  literature,  we 
scarcely  know  of  any  production  in  modem 
times  that  has  been  honored  with  such  loud 
encomiums  as  this  celebrated  work.  On  its 
first  appearance  the  French  capital  was  elo- 
quent in  its  enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause. 
We  find  the  following  analytical  criticism  by 
one  of  the  leading  pens  of  Paris: 

"In  literature,  strictly  so  called,  and  out  of 
the  sphere  of  politics,  Corinne  is  the  master- 
piece of  Mad.  de  Stael.  It  is  the  shining,  im- 
mortal work  that  first  acquired  her  a  rank  among 
great  writers.  It  is  a  work  of  genius,  in  which 
two  different  objects,  a  romance  and  a  picture 
of  Italy,  are  intimately  amalgamated;  it  is  at 
once  a  work  of  art  and  a  work  of  feeling — a 
poem  and  a  display  of  the  heart.  There  is  an 
extreme  freshness  and  vivacity  in  the  expres- 
sions, yet  we  perceive  in  them  an  ingenious 
erudition.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  forms 
a  complete  contrast  with  the  beginning;  the 
most  gloomy  tint  pervades  it,  exhibiting  what 
may  be  termed  a  fearful  display  of  the  talent 
of  depicting  grief — those  nice  shades  which 
mark  the  degrees  of  sorrowful  feeling,  and  fix, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  the  fugitive 
miseries  of  the  heart. 

"The  multitude  of  eloquent  passages  and 
enchanting  pictures  which  adorn  this  extra- 
ordinary production  do  not  impair  in  the  least 
the  interest  of  the  fiction,  as  the  authoress  has 
skillfully  introduced  the  digressions  only  where 
the  progress  of  the  action  is  suspended,  when 
the  reader  is  even  afraid  of  its  resuming  its 
course,  and  when  he  enjoys  a  moment  of  re- 
pose so  much  the  more  because  he  is  sensible 
of  an  approaching  storm.  Two  general  ideas 
are,  without  the  reader's  suspecting  it,  con- 
tinually discussed  throughout  the  work — they 
are  domestic  happiness  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  shining  genius  contrasted  with 
modest  and  rigid  virtue;  while  the  pleadings 
for  and  against  these  two  kinds  of  existence 
appear  to  be  equally  powerful,  till  at  length 
both  become  harmoniously  blended  in  the  sub- 
lime ideal  creation  of  the  author's  genius. 
The  writings  of  Mad.  de  Stael  appear  to  belong 
to  a  new  age;  they  announce,  as  they  tend  to 
produce,  another  period  in  society  and  litera- 
ture— an  age  of  strong,  generous,  animated 
thoughts — sentiments  proceeding  from  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  so  that,  on  a  second  or 
third  reading,  we  become  impressed  with  ideas 
which  with  surprise  we  discover  in  a  passing 


inspection  had  escaped  our  notice.  Corinne  is 
a  work  adapted  to  sdl  readers;  from  its  brilliant 
pictures  the  artist  may  derive  fresh  enthusiasm, 
with  new  means  of  expressbg  it;  the  learned 
may  acquire  ingenious  comparisons  and  new 
imagery;  the  tourist  to  the  classic  land  of  the 
Old  World,  the  most  important  and  judicious 
hints;  and  the  critic,  the  observations  of  t 
mind  admirably  fitted  for  acquiring  correct 
opinions;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  work  which  has 
compelled  the  suffrages  of  all,  and  commanded 
universal  praise." 

The  great  fault  of  Corinne  is  its  superabund- 
ance of  excellencies;  the  grand  defect  is  the 
want  of  repose;  there  is  too  much,  too  ingen- 
ious reflection,  too  uniform  an  ardor  of  feeling; 
the  understanding  is  fatigued,  the  heart  grows 
weary  and  ceases  to  feel. 

Before  the  publication  of  Corinne  Mad.  de 
Stael  had  ventured  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  The  book  contained  nothing  hostile  to 
Napoleon;  but  the  new  wreath  of  fame  which 
the  author  had  woven  for  herself  revived  his 
spleen,  and  she  soon  received  a  peremptory 
order  to  quit  France.  She  sorrowfully  retired 
to  Coppet.  To  those  who  to  console  her  in  her 
exile  were  extolling  the  beauties  of  the  Lake 
Geneva,  she  said,  "  Give  me  the  Rue  du  Bac; 
I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris  on  a  fourth 
story,  with  a  hundred  louis  a  year."  One  of 
her  ruling  passions  was  love  of  society  and 
conversation.  The  chief  studies  pf  her  exile 
were  German  literature  and  metaphysio. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1807  she  visited  Vienna, 
where  she  spent  a  year  in  tranquil  enjoyment, 
soothed  by  the  respect  and  admiration,  and 
gratified  by  the  polished  manners  and  conver- 
sation of  the  exalted  circles  in  which  she  moved, 
and  undisturbed  by  the  petty  tyranny  which, 
in  her  stolen  visits  to  France,  always  hung 
over  tier  head.  In  1808  she  returned  to  Cop- 
pet to  arrange  the  materials  for  her  great  woik 
on  Germany.  Having  devoted  nearly  two 
years  to  this  task,  she  went  to  France  in  the 
Summer  of  1810,  the  decree  of  exile  being  so 
far  relaxed  that  she  was  permitted  as  before  to 
reside  forty  leagues  from  the  capitaL  Her 
principal  object  was  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing of  her  work,  which  was  to  be  published  at 
Paris.  After  passing  safely,  though  with  many 
alterations,  through  the  censorship,  the  last 
proof  was  corrected  September  23d.  Scarcely 
was  this  done,  and  ten  thousand  copies  struck 
off,  when  the  whole  impression  was  seized  and 
destroyed.  She  was  enabled,  by  timely  warn- 
ing, to  secrete  the  manuscript.  This  blow  was 
accompanied  by  an  order  to  quit  France  with- 
out delay.     We  wish  we  had  the  space  to  give 
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Mad.  de  Stael's  own  account  of  this  transaction, 
and  her  withering  and  sarcastic  comments  npon 
it,  and  on  the  persecutions  she  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  "First  Consul."  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  condensing  the  facts. 

In  her  banishment,  America,  which  she  had 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit,  and  Coppet  in 
Switzerland,  were  the  only  places  offered  to 
her  choice:  an  attempt  to  reach  England, 
which  was  her  secret  wish,  w^uld  have  been 
followed  by  immediate  arrest.  The  ports  of 
Lorient,  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  Rochefort 
were  the  only  ones  from  which  she  would  be 
allowed  to  depart,  and  from  these  only  for 
America.  She  cjiose  to  return  to  her  paternal 
home.  There  the  Emperor's  persecution,  and 
her  hatred  of  him,  reached  their  hight;  and 
though  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  graver  acts 
of  tyranny,  his  treatment  of  her  was  of  a  most 
irritating  character,  and  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  any  ruler.  "  I  was  ordered,"  says  Mad. 
de  Stael,  "to  confine  my  excursions  within  four 
leagues.  One  day  I  allowed  myself  to  go  as 
£ar  as  ten,  with  the  simple  object  of  a  promenade. 
Immediately  the  gendarmes  coursed  after  me, 
some  ordering  the  keepers  of  the  posts  not  to 
give  me  horses,  some  saying  that  the  safety  of 
the  State  depended  on  so  feeble  an  existence  as 
mine.  I  resigned  myself  to  this  imprisonment 
in  all  its  rigor,  when  a  last  stroke  came  that 
was  altogether  insupportable.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  exiled  because  they  had  had  the 
generosity  to  come  and  see  me — this  was  too 
much.  To  bear  with  me  the  contagion  of  mis- 
fortune; not  to  dare  to  approach  those  whom 
one  loves;  to  fear  to  write  to  them,  or  to  pro- 
nounce their  name;  to  be  always  the  object 
either  of  proofs  of  affection  which  make  you 
tremble  for  those  who  give  them,  or  of  refined 
meannesses  which  inspire  you  with  terror — 
this  is  a  situation  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
submit  if  one  desires  to  live." 

Harassed  thus  beyond  endurance,  she  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  these 
never-ending  vexations.  After  eight  months 
of  irresolution  she  found  courage  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  attempt;  and  quitting 
Coppet  secretly,  she  hastily  passed  through 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  arrived  at  Vi- 
enna June  6,  1812.  But  this  was  neither  a 
safe  nor  pleasant  resting-place,  and  she  there- 
fore hastened  on  her  route  to  Russia,  through 
Moravia  and  Gallicia,  honored  all  the  way  by 
the  special  attention  of  the  police.  She  crossed 
the  Russian  frontier  July  14th,  and,  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  French  armies,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  circuitous  route  by  Moscow, 
and  after  a  short  delay  continued  her  course  to 


Petersburg,  where  she  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  Emperor  and  his  consort.  But 
England  was  still  the  object  of  her  desires; 
and  toward  the  end  of  September  she  quitted 
the  metropolis  of  Russia  for  Stockholm.  There, 
during  a  Winter  residence  of  eight  months,  she 
composed  the  journal  of  her  travels,  and  in  the 
following  Summer  she  arrived  in  London. 

She  was  received  in  the  highest  circles  of 
London  society  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  journal,  gives  a 
lively  description  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  fetid.  "  On  my  return  I  found  the  whole 
fashionable  and  literary  world  occupied  with 
Mad.  de  Stael — the  most  celebrated  woman  of 
this,  or  perhaps  of  any  age.  She  treats  me  as 
the  person  she  most  delights  to  honor.  I  am 
generally  ordered  with  her  to  dinner,  as  one 
orders  beans  and  bacon;  I  have,  in  consequence, 
dined  with  her  at  the  houses  of  almost  all  the 
cabinet  ministers.  She  is  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  surpass  expectation;  she  has  every 
sort  of  talent,  and  would  be  universally  popular 
if,  in  society,  she  were  to  confine  herself  to  her 
inferior  talents — pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  liter- 
ature, which  are  so  much  more  suited  to  con- 
versation than  her  eloquence  and  genius." 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
characteristic  remark  of  Lord  Dudley :  '*  Mad. 
de  Stael  is  not  a  good  neighbor;  no  one  can 
slumber  near  her;  she  instantly  detects  you." 
What  was  thought  of  her  by  the  ladies  we 
gather  from  the  following  extract  from  a  co- 
temporaneous  letter  recently  published  in  the 
"Seaforth  Papers:"  "Madame  de  Stael  has  not 
joined  this  merriment;  she  remains  at  Rich- 
mond, writing  books  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand, and  saying  things  which  every  one  re- 
peats and  pretends  to  understand,  though  when 
you  ask  them  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  you  find  that  they  are  as  ignorant 
of  their  meaning  as  probably  she  was  who  first 
said  these  mots  profonds.  She  said  the  other 
day,  'Bonaparte  n'est  pas  homme — c'est  un 
systeme.*  On  being  presented  to  Canning,  she 
said,  *Ce  n'est  pas  du  plaisir  que  vous  me 
faites,  ce  n'est  pas  de  I'admiration  que  voits  me 
causez— c'est  de  I'emotion  que  vous  me  don- 
nez.*  What  all  this  means  I  profess  1  can 
not  tell;  but  it  is  fine  fun  to  see  all  the  geese 
going  about  cackling  their  delight  at  these 
wondrous  sayings.  She  got  into  some  curious 
mistakes  when  first  she  came  to  London; 
among  others,  going  up  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant compliments  on  her  transcendent  beauty 
and  figure  to  Mrs.  Bankes  for  Lady  Hertford. 
She  has  a  Monsieur  Rocca,  a  young  Swiss, 
whom,  considering  the  disparity  in  their  years, 
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she  carries  about  with  her  in  the  n^ost  shame- 
less manner." 

The  publication  of  her  long-expected  work 
on  Qermany  maintained  the  interest  which 
Mad.  de  Stael  had  excited.  It  is  an  intensely- 
interesting  and  instructive  work,  comprised  in 
four  parts— on  the  aspect  and  fanners  of  Ger- 
many, qn  literature  and  the  arts,  on  philosophy 
and  morals,  and  on  religion  and  enthusiasm. 
We  fail  to  find  in  it  any  thing  that  ought  to 
have  drawn  upon  its  author  the  persecution  of 
the  Qovernment.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  gives 
it  the  high  praise  of  "  explaining  the  most  ab- 
struse metaphysical  theories  of  Germany  pre- 
cisely, yet  perspicuously  and  agreeably;  and 
combining  the  eloquence  which  inspires  ex- 
alted sentiments  of  virtue,  with  the  enviable 
talent  of  gently  indicating  the  defects  of  men 
and  manners  by  the  skillfully-softened  touches 
of  a  polite  and  merciful  pleasantry;  and  of 
being  unequaled  for  variety  of  knowledge, 
flexibility  of  power,  elevation  of  view,  and 
comprehension  of  mind,  among  the  works  of 
women;  and  in  the  union  of  the  graces  of  so- 
ciety and  literature  with  the  genius  of  philos- 
ophy, not  surpassed  by  many  among  men." 
We  have  several  times  thought  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  a  little  too  enthusiastic  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mad.  de  Stael,  and  we  may  temper 
the  above  by  the  following  criticism  of  the 
good  and  placid  Marquis  of  Lansdowne:  "Mad. 
de  Stael  and  her  work  engage  the  attention  of 
all  who  like  extraordinary  books  and  extrfiu)r- 
dinary  ladies;  though  I  do  not  think  she  will 
make  many  converts  to  the  German  system  of 
metaphysics — le  vagut  is  more  adapted  to  the 
regions  of  sentiment  than  those  of  philosophy; 
and  the  good  Christians  of  Wilberforce's  school 
will  hardly  understand  a  theism  which,  under 
the  name  of  religion,  begins  by  rejecting  the 
external  proofs  of  the  existence  of  Deity  to 
prove  the  intensity  of  their  internal  belief  of  it. 
In  point  of  style,  and  the  most  refined  and 
acute  delineations  of  the  character  and  pleas- 
ures of  social  existence,  its  merits  are  very 
great  indeed," 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Mad. 
de  Stael  returned  to  France.  She  stood  high 
in  the  favor  of  Louis  XVIII,  who  was  well 
qualified  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  her  powers  of 
conversation;  and  he  gave  a  substantial  token 
of  his  regard  by  the  repayment  of  two  millions 
of  francs,  which  the  treasury  was  indebted  to 
her  father's  estate.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
she  fled  precipitately  to  Coppet.  Because  she 
refused  to  join  in  the  common  abuse  heaped 
upon  the  fallen  idol.  Napoleon  endeavored  to 
enlist  her  in  his  service,  to  aid  in  inspiring  the 


French  with  constitutional  notions.  Her  reply 
was,  "He  has  done  for  twelve  years  without 
either  me  or  a  Constitution,  and  now  he  loves 
one  about  as  little  as  the  other." 

Concerning  the  last  three  years  of  her  life, 
information  is  very  scanty.  She  had  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  M.  Rocca,  men- 
tioned above,  a  young  officer,  who,  after  serv- 
ing with  distinction  in  the  French  army  in 
Spain,  had  retired  grievously  wounded  to  Ge- 
neva, his  native  place.  This  marriage  was  in- 
judicious and  much  censured,  she  being  more 
than  forty,  and  he  but  little  more  than  twenty; 
besides,  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  till  after 
her  death,  being  announced  only  on  the  open- 
ing of  her  will,  which  also  a^nowledged  one 
son  who  was  the  fruit  of  it.  The  secrecy  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  affair.  She  had  inspired 
Rocca  with  a  devoted  and  romantic  passion, 
and  probably  entertained  herself  proper  affec- 
tion for  the  young  officer.  Probably  she  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  her,  and 
that  any  weakness  would  be  eagerly  seized  by 
her  enemies;  and,  perhaps,  had  a  natural  dis- 
like to  resign  a  name  which  she  had  rendered 
illustrious.  The  decline  of  M.  Rocca's  health,  who 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds, 
induced  her  to  take  a  second  journey  to  Italy 
in  1816.  She  became  seriously  ill  alter  her 
return  to  France,  and  died  July  14,  1817. 
M.  Rocca  survived  her  only  half  a  year.  He 
died  in  Provence,  January  29,  1818. 

The  leading  feature  of  Mad.  de  StaeVs  pri- 
vate character  was  her  inexhaustible  kindness 
of  temper — it  cost  her  no  trouble  to  forgive  in- 
juries. There  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
person  on  earth  whom  she  hated,  and  that  was 
Napoleon.  The  following  thoughts  on  her 
character  we  extract  chiefly  from  her  biog- 
raphy, written  by  her  friend,  Mad.  Necker  de 
Saussure:  "Her  friendships  were  ardent  and 
remarkably  constant;  and  yet  she  had  a  habit 
of  analyzing  the  characters,  even  of  those  to 
whom  she  was  most  attached,  with  the  most 
unsparing  sagacity,  and  of  drawing  out  the  de- 
tail and  theory  of  their  faults  and  peculiarities 
with  the  most  searching  and  unrelenting  rigor; 
and  this  she  did  to  their  faces,  and  in  spite  of 
their  most  earnest  remonstrances.  *  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  do  otherwise,*  she  said;  *  if  I 
were  on  my  way  to  the  scaffold,  I  would  be 
dissecting  the  characters  of  the  friends  who 
were  to  suffer  with  me  upon  it'  Though  the 
excitement  of  mixed  society  was  Eftcessary  to 
her  happiness,  her  conversation  in  a  tHe-h-iHe 
with  her  intimate  friends  was  more  delightful 
than  her  most  brilliant  efforts  in  public.  She 
was  proud  of  her  powers,  and  loved  to  display 
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and  talk  of  them;  but  her  vanity  was  divested 
of  offensiveness  by  her  candor  and  ever-present 
consideration  of  others.  Of  her  errors  we 
would  speak  with  forbearance;  but  it  is  due  to 
truth  to  say  there  were  passages  in  her  life 
which  exposed  her  to  serious  and  well-founded 
censure.  As  a  daughter  and  mother  she  dis- 
played ^dulous  devotion,  and  the  warmest  af- 
fection. Though  never  destitute  of  devotional 
feeling,  her  notions  of  religion  in  youth  seem 
to  have  been  very  vague  and  inefficient.  But 
misfortune  drove  her  sensitive  and  affectionate 
temper  to  seek  some  stay  which  she  found 
nothing  on  earth  could  furnish;  and  in  later 
years  her  religion,  if  not  deeply  learned,  was 
deeply  felt.  Placed,  in  many  respects,  in  the 
highest  situation  to  which  humanity  could  as- 
pire; possessed,  unquestionably,  of  the  highest 
powers  of  reasoning;  emancipated  in  a  sin- 
gpilar  degree  from  prejudices,  and  entering  with 
the  keenest  relish  into  all  the  feelings  that 
seemed  to  suffice  for  the  happiness  and  occupa- 
tion of  philosophers,  patriots,  and  love;?,  she 
has  still  testified  that  without  religion  there  is 
nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisfying;  and  that 
it  alone  completes  and  consummates  all  to 
which  reason  and  affection  can  aspire." 
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A  MBITION  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  rul- 
^  ing  pfkssion  in  the  heart  of  man;  and  an 
unyielding  desire  to  be  remembered,  the  grand  ^ 
motive  power  of  his  life. 

The  busy  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Shinar, 
who  so  confidently  undertook  the  building  of 
the  "  great  tower,"  whose  top  was  "  to  reach 
unto  heaven,"  were  no  more  anxious  to  make 
for  themselves  a  great  name  than  are  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  of  our  own  age,  who 
"toil  all  the  day,  and  labor  all  the  night"  for 
the  bright,  yet  bewildering  light  of  a  great  name. 

And,  as  the  ambitions  builders  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  laid  a  false  foundation,  and  built  from 
a  wrong  motive,  so  how  frequently  does  human 
nature  now  mistake  the  source  and  nature  of 
true  greatness,  and,  upon  the  most  vicious 
principles  and  the  darkest  errors,  raise  a 
structure  in  which  there  is  no  beauty,  but 
which  they  fondly  hope  may  be  eternal  I 

We  can  not  wonder,  then,  that  when  Ood 
looks  down  upon  the  "tower  that  the  children 
of  men  have  built,"  that,  beneath  the  omnis- 
cient eye  of  his  just  displeasure,  it  crumbles 
into  dust.    We  can -not  wonder,  then,  that  so 


many  build  for  themselves  monuments  tha^ 
only  commemorate  their  own  errors,  and  render 
more  distinct  the  moral  defects  of  their  own 
lives.    But 

"  For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ;" 

and  if  we  will,  we  may  find  in  Nature,  Art, 
and  Revelation  a  thousand  tributaries  to  our 
enjoyment  and  to  our  usefulness.  We  may, 
by  a  careful  observance  of  the  rule  of  right,  a 
strict  devotion  to  things  which  are  spiritual, 
and,  above  all,  by  an  unwavering  confidence  in 
that  Divine  Power,  truly  "grow  up  into  a 
holy  temple,"  beautiful  alike  in  its  faultless 
symmetry  and  in  its  adaptation  to  its  ultimate 
perfection. 

To  be  truly  remembered  it  is  not  necessary 
that  men  erect  to  our  memory  the  marble  tab- 
let, or  prepare  for  us  the  stately  sepulcher. 
Mose^  laid  himself  down  to  die,  silently  and 
alone,  upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Pisgah,  and 
was  buried  by  the  same  Hand  that  had  led 
him  on  in  all  his  wanderings;  "and  no  man 
knoweth  *his  sepulcher  unto  this  day."  In  a 
later  day  Judson  sank  peacefully  to  rest  be- 
neath the  turbulent  waters  of  the  ocean;  and 
to-day  no  monument,  save  its  crested  waves, 
marks  his  restfng-place.  But  he  still  lives  in^ 
the  hearts  of  a  heathen  world,  and  has  built 
for  himself  a  monument  that  shall  endure  so 
long  as  the  angels  in  heaven  "  rejoice  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth." 

Life  is  only  a  transient  state,  preparatory  to 
a  higher  state  of  existence — a  dusky  twilight 
that  ushers  in  the  undimmed  light  of  the 
"perfect  day."  And  how  soon  the  "silver 
cord  is  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken!" 
A  quiet  departure  to  the  spirit-land,  a  mourn- 
ing few  to  follow  us  to  an  open  grave,  a  single 
tear  of  sorrow  or  regret,  a  green  mound  and  a 
marble  monument — and  all  is  over.  Ah!  all 
is  not  over.  The  dewy  sod  above  our  pulse- 
less hearts  can  not  hide  the  influences  that 
have  gone  forth  to  darken  the  sunlight  of 
truth,  nor  can  the  enduring  marble  above  our 
heads  herald  to  the  world  the  many  unseen 
acts  of  kindness  that  mark  the  daily  path  of 
all  who  live  aright.  Influence,  whether  it  be 
good  or  ill,  for  weal  or  woe,  is  immortal. 
It  is  useless,  then,  for  fond  friends  to  rear  above 
our  silent  hearts  the  undecaying  marble  as  a 
memento  of  our  virtues.  Long  ere  the  world 
shall  read  our  epitaph,  our  daily  words  and 
deeds  will  have  made  their  indelible  impres- 
sions upon  a  thousand  hearts;  and  in  them  will 
be  securely  placed  a  monument  to  our  faithful- 
ness, or  a  lasting  remembrance  of  our  errors. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  T  WONDER  what  papa  has  gone  to  Glen- 
-L  ville  80  soon  again  for!  Do  you  know, 
Mrs.  Allen?"  I  asked  of  the  lady  who  had  acted 
as  housekeeper  in  our  family  for  the  four  years 
that  we  three  children  had  been  written  "  moth- 
erless." ^ 

"I  did  not  ask  him/'  she  replied,  dropping 
her  eyes  to  her  plate,  for  we  were  taking  an 
extra  cup  of  chocolate  by  ourselves  after  papa 
had  taken  a  hasty  breakfast  and  gone  to  the 
cars.  Florie  and  Eddie  had  started  for  scnool, 
and  I  thought  I  would  not  get  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  the  question  which  begins  this 
chapter.  Before  going  further  I  will  mention 
some  things  that  will  explain  how,  as  a  family, 
we  were  situated  at  this  time.  As  I  said,  our 
mother  left  us  four  years  before,  when  I  was 
twelve.  Flora  eight,  and  Eddie  five  years  old. 
Papa  was  a  kind,  indulgent  parent;  but  he  left 
the  care  of  training  us  to  Mrs.  Allen,  who  was 
a  widow,  and  a  distant  cousin  of  his;  but  she 
never  had  any  children  of  her  own,  and  she 
thought  her  duty  to  us  done  when  we  were 
properly  dressed  and  sent  to  school.  I  do  not 
speak  thus  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  her  easy 
ways,  for  I  always  loved  and  respected  her. 

By  nature  I  was  independent  and  impulsive. 
I  had  never  learned  to  submit  my  wishes  to 
those  of  others,  and  as  I  had  held  undisputed 
sway  in  the  house  for  four  years,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  I  had  become  slightly  impe- 
rious and  perhaps  overbearing?  For  several 
montlis  previous  to  the  conversation  at  the 
table  given  above,  papa  had  been  once  in  a  few 
weeks  to  Glenville,  a  town  about  twenty  miles 
from  Alton,  where  we  lived.  The  first  time  I 
saw  him  making  preparations  to  start,  I  said, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  papa?" 

"  To  Glenville,"  he  laconically  replied. 

"  On  business?"  I  continued. 

"No,  to  visit  friends." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  restrained  me  from  asking  any  more  ques- 
tions, though  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
more  that  I  wished  to  know.  In  thinking  of 
those  visits  afterward,  which  increased  in  fre- 
quency, the  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  my 
father  was  contemplating  bringing  a  wife  to 
preside  over  his  house.  I  need  not  say  that  it 
was  a  very  unpleasant  thought  to  me,  and  as 
it  entered  my  mind  I  pressed  my  lips  firmly 
together,  and  a  defiant  spirit  took  possession 
of  my  heart.    However,  no  one  spoke  to  me  on 


the  subject,  and  I  asked  Mrs.  Allen  if  she  knew 
why  papa  went  to  Glenville,  merely  to  see  if 
she  knew  any  thing  about  it.  Her  evasive  re- 
ply increased  my  suspicion,  and  after  twirling 
my  napkin  a  moment  I  said, 

"Well,  we  sometimes  know'  the  reason  of 
things,  and,  therefore,  are  not  obliged  to  ask 
for  information."  After  a  moment's  silence  she 
replied, 

"  No,  Nellie,  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose 
your  father  visits  Glenville." 

"But  you  strongly  suspect,"  I  persisted, 
"and  so  do  I.    Do  you  not?" 

"If  so  I  do  not  think  best  to  say  any  thing 
about  it.  Do  you  expect  your  music-teacher 
this  morning?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied,  "I  believe  Mr.  Mason 
never  fails  to  come  on  Friday;  but  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  Mrs.  Allen,  that  if  any  woman  ever 
usurps  my  mother's  place  in  this  house,  she 
need  not  expect  either  love  or  obedience  from 
me,  for  she  won't  get  it;  and  I  shall  use  my 
influence  with  Florie.  She  of  course  do  n't  feel 
about  our  own  mamma  as  I  do,  but  I  can  tell 
her." 

Mrs.  Allen's  face  flushed,  but  she  did  not  try 
to  soften  the  rebellious  feelings  which  were 
springing  up  in  my  heart,  and  I  followed  her 
from  the  table  fully  determined  to  contend  for 
my  rights,  if  any  one  should  presume  to  dictate 
to  me.  In  the  same  mood  I  entered  the  parlor 
an  hour  later  to  take  my  music  lesson.  Mr. 
Mason  had  just  received  a  quantity  of  new 
music,  and  as  he  was  training  my  voice  be 
brought  a  selection  of  songs  for  me  to  choose 
from.  As  I  tossed  piece  after  piece  aside  I  saw 
one  entitled,  "I  can  not  Call  her  Mother."  I 
turned  toward  him  and  said,  "If  that  was  'I 
will  not  call  her  mother,'  I  would  learn  it." 

"  I  did  not  bring  that  for  you,"  he  hastily  re- 
plied, "  but  for  Miss  Ames.  I  think  you  would 
like  this  one,  Miss  Nellie,  'I  Sit  and  Weep  by 
Mother's  Grave.' " 

I  looked  them  over  and  said,  "I  will  take 
them  both." 

Mr.  Mason  was  loth  to  give  me  the  first  one 
mentioned,  which  was  proof  to  my  mind  that 
he  had  heard  some  rumor;  but  I  carried  the 
point.  Though  but  fifteen  I  had  been  allowed 
my  own  way  entirely  too  long  to  give  up  now 
without  a  struggle.  After  he  left  I  practiced 
it  faithfully,  as  I  wished  to  get  it  learned  per- 
fectly before  papa  should  return.  I  determined 
to  sing  it  to  him,  thinking  that  he  might  be  led 
by  that  to  expostulation,  and  I  felt  that  if  he 
should  be,  that  I  should  consider  my  suspicions 
well-grounded.  I  had  but  little  prudence,  or  I 
should  not  have  made  one  remark  that  I  did 
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that  same  day  to  one  of  my  classmates.  We 
were  standing  in  a  group  just  beyond  l^e  insti- 
tution gates  talking  of  a  party  to  be  given  by 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  close  of  the  term. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  Ella  Arden,  "I  must  run 
along,  for  I  'm  going  to  write  home  to-day  and 
lay  the  case  of  the  party  before  the  mental 
visioif  of  my  natural  guardians,  and  inform 
them  that  a  new  dress  must  be  purchased,  also 
that  one  can  ndt  shop  even  in  Alton  without 
having  one's  purse  replenished  occasionally. 
The  last  will  be  astonishing  news  to  them  with- 
out doubt.  I  never  had  a  real  party  dress,  and 
I  mean  to  get  one  now." 

"  What  will  it  be?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  can  't  tell  exactly  till  I  examine  the 
figures  on  the  bills,  I  expect.  The  color  will  be 
blue,  of  course.     What  shall  you  wear,  Nelly?" 

"I  do  n't  know;  I  'm  not  so  particular  about* 
my  dress,  but  I  intend  to  ask  papa  for  some- 
thing to  wear,  however.  I  expect  he  will  get 
it,  for  I  shall  tell  him  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  there  is  no  one  to  inform  him  that 
nfy  life  would  not  be  in  imminent  danger  if  my 
wishes  should  not  be  gratified." 

As  I  said  this  I  saw  two  of  the  girls  exchange 
glances,  and  feeling  irritable  still  I  interpreted 
it  as  meaning  "you  will  have  soon;"  so  when 
one  of  them  quietly  remarked,  "You  may  not 
always  be  so  fortunate,"  I  mistook  her  meaning 
and  said  to  them, 

"Well,  when  I  submit  to  any  one  you  shall 
all  be  duly  informed.  I  myself  will  "proclaim 
it  from  the  house-top  with  a  chain — the  symbol 
of  servitude— about  my  neck." 

"  Be  sure  when  you  get  the  chain  to  get  gold, 
Nellie,  and  not  pinchbeck.  I  would  wear  the 
'  real  thing,'  as  Martin's  clerks  say  of  their  im- 
itation laces,"  replied  Miss  Arden,  as  we  parted 
at  the  door  of  my  father's  handsome  dwelling. 

Two  days  after  papa  returned;  and  after  tea 
we  gathered  in  the  parlor,  for  papa  is  a  lawyer 
and  did  not  stay  in  his  office  evenings.  Mrs. 
Allen  took  her  knitting,  Florie  was  embroider- 
ing, and  I  took  up  a  magazine;  but  not  to  read. 
I  had  told  Florie  that  the  next  time  papa  asked 
me  to  sing  I  should  sing  the  one  called  "  I  can 
not  Call  her  Mother;"  and  as  I  was  momenta- 
rily expecting  such  a  request,  I  was  trying  to 
get  up  sufficient  courage  to  do  so.  But  papa 
sat  in  his  easy  chair,  with  his  head  thrown  back 
and  his  eyes  closed.  I  stole  a  look  at  him  and 
whispered  to  Florie,  "Doubtless  papa  is  think- 
ing of  the  fascinating  lady  who  is  to  be  the 
future  Mrs.  Gordon."  Before  Florie  could  reply 
papa  opened  his  eyes  and  asked  me  to  play, 
and  I  rose  with  a  little  fluttering  of  the  heart 


to  do  so.  I  took  up  a  pile  of  music  in  order 
to  gain  time  and  looked  it  over,  then  laying  it 
down  upon  the  music  stand  I  struck  the  first 
note  to  the  prelude  of  the  piece  I  had  said  I 
would  play.  Before  I  began  the  words  Mrs. 
Allen  left  the  room.  She  knew  what  it  was, 
and  thought  it  might  lead  to  remarks  that  she 
would  not  like  to  hear.  My  voice  never  once 
faltered  as  I  sang  it  with  as  much  feeling  as  I 
could  throw  into  the  words.  When  I  had  fin- 
ished there  was  a  perfect  silence  in  the  room 
for  a  few  moment*.  I  finally  began  a  lively 
march,  but  papa  interrupted  me  and  said  in  a 
pleasant  tone, 

"You  need  not  play  any  more  this  evening, 
Nellie,  for  me.  I  hope  you  did  not  sing  those 
verses  because  they  expressed  your  own  senti- 
ments, did  you?" 

"I  do  not  know  what  difference  it  can  make 
to  any  one  whether  these  lines  express  our 
feelings  or  not,"  I  replied  rather  coldly. 

"It  will  make  some  difference  with  your  fu- 
ture happiness,"  he  continued.  "I  %jn  to  be 
married  soon,  and  of  course  that  will  make  the 
lady  your  mother.  Are  you  not  prepared  to 
receive  as  such  any  one  I  may  select,  and  give 
her  the  affection  of  a  daughter?" 

Florie  burst  into  tears,  and  though  I  felt  a 
choking  sensation  in  the  throat  I  replied  with 
some  spirit, 

"Of  course  I  shall  treat  the  future  Mrs. 
Gordon  with  respect  if  she  can  command  it; 
but  I  have  a  mother,  though  she  is  in  her  grave, 
whom  I  can  not  forget,  if  others  can,  with  such 
apparent  ease." 

"Nellie,  you  forget  yourself  if  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  have  forgotten  your  mother. 
I  have  not,  nor  ever  shall;  but  you  could  not 
understand  my  feelings  if  I  should  explain 
them,  therefore  I  will  say  no  more.  You  can 
act  your  own  pleasure  about  loving  her,  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  she  will  be  mistress 
of  the  house.  How  is  it  with  you,  my  daugh- 
ter?" turning  to  Florie,  and  his  voice  had  a 
tenderer  tone  than  when  he  spoke  to  me;  "do 
you  share  your  sister's  feelings?" 

"0,  papa,  I  do  not  want  a  new  mamma." 

"  Why  do  you  care,  Florie?" 

"Because  she  will  spoil  all  our  plans  and 
make  us  do  just  what  we  do  not  wish  to,  and 
watch  us  all  the  time,  and — and" — 

"  Who  told  you  all  that,  my  dear?" 

"Nellie." 

"Why,  Nellie,  I  thought  you  had  too  much 
sense  to  talk  to  a  younger  sister  in  such  a  way 
as  that!" 

"Well,"  I  replied  angrily,  "I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  ever  was  a  step-mother  who  was 
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not  as  cross,  and  disagreeable,  and  hateful  as 
she  could  be.    I  never  heard  of  one." 

"  By  what  means  did  you  become  so  extens- 
ively informed  on  the  subject  of  step-mothers?" 
asked  papa  ironically. 

*'  Well,  there  is  a  description  of  one  in  '  Clau- 
dine's  Trials,'  and  one  in  'Mercy  Merton;'  be- 
sides, I  have  known  two  young  ladies  who  were 
blessed  with  such  usurpers  at  home,  and  I 
gained  some  of  my  extensive  information  from 
them." 

"So  from  the  overdrawn  pictures  of  trashy 
novels,  and  the  sensation  stories  of  school  misses 
you  judge  of  the  whole.  If  your  mind  is  so 
prejudiced  it  will  take  a  more  able  advocate 
than  myself  to  show  you  upon  what  a  flimsy 
base  your  opinions  are  constructed;  therefore 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

I  did  not  dare  to  ask  when  the  marriage 
would  take  place,  nor  the  lady's  name,  but  I 
judged  from  appearances  that  it  would  be  very 
soon. 

CHAPTEB  II. 

The  evening  came  on  which  papa  and  his 
wife — ^how  my  lip  curled  as  I  spoke  the  word ! — 
were  expected.  I  had  just  said  to  Florie, 
"'What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,'  but 
she  will  soon  learn  what  frigid  politeness  means 
from  me,  and  I  hope  you  too.  I  '11  own  I  'm 
anxious  to  see  her,  for  I  can  not  exactly  de- 
termine what  course  to  pursue  till  I  do." 

"I  wanted  to  ask  papa  how  she  looked,  but 
did  n't  dare  to  after  you  sang  that  song  to 
him,"  returned  Florie,  when  we  heard  the  car- 
riage at  the  door. 

"Smooth  your  hair  now  and  pin  your  collar 
straight,"  I  hastily  exclaimed.  "Do  n't  let 
Mrs.  Gordon  think  you  a  young  heathen,  to 
whom  she  is  to  act  the  part  of  missionary." 

We  bad  taken  tea  and  were  in  the  parlor.  I 
bad  taken  mamma's  portrait  and  hung  it  in  the 
room  Florie  and  I  occupied.  We  had  one  there 
then,  but  I  remarked  to  Florie,  as  I  carried  it 
up  stairs,  "An't  I  good  to  save  Mrs.  Gordon 
all  the  trouble  possible?  Now  we  can  have  one 
apiece." 

I  felt  really  nervous  when  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  door,  but  I  did  not  follow  Ned  and  Flo 
as  they  rushed  into  the  hall  to  meet  them. 
They  did  not  come  into  the  parlor  till  after 
they  had  been  to  the  dining-room  and  partaken 
of  some  refreshment.  As  papa  presented  his 
"eldest  daughter"  to  his  wife,  I  rose  and  coldly 
oflfered  my  hand.  The  lady  who  was  hereafter 
to  occupy  my  dear  mother's  place  in  the  house- 
hold was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  medium 
bight,  good  looking,  and  a  pleasant  smile  lighted 


her  face,  as  she  held  my  hand  a  moment  and 
"hoped  I  was  well."  Later  in  the  evening  she 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  me  play.  I  did  not 
rise  immediately;  but  when  she  said,  "Do  not 
unless  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  you,"  "Most 
certainly  it  is,"  I  replied,  and  selecting  the  one, 
"I  Sit  and  Weep  by  Mother's  Grave,"  as  the 
most  inappropriate  one  I  could  find,  I  sung  it 
with  much  pathos,  for  my  heart  was  full  of 
grief  and  my  eyes  of  unshed  tears.  I  rose  from 
the  piano  and  glanced  at  papa  and  his  new 
wife.  Her  eyes  were  fuU^of  tears  as  she  said . 
to  me  in  a  low  tone, 

"You  sung  it  with  much  feeling,  Nellie; 
probably  more  because  you  can  sympathize 
with  the  author,  and  I  can  sympathize  with 
both.    I  have  no  mother,  and  I  too  have  loved 

'  To  sit  and  weep 
Beside  dear  mother's  grave.'  '* 

This  was  so  different  from  what  I  expected 
that  I  could  make  no  reply,  and  merely  bowed 
my  head.  As  we  entered  the  breakfast-room 
the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Gordon  of  course 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and,  foolish  chiU 
that  I  was,  I  felt  the  angry  blood  rush  to  my 
face.  I  had  occupied  that  place  six  months — 
ever  since  I  had  donned  long  dresses — and  I 
thought,  "  She  takes  mamma's  place  and  .mine 
too."  After  papa  had  gone  down  town,  and 
Mrs.  Gordon,  Florie,  and  myself  were  left  at 
home,  she  chatted  so  pleasantly  with  us  that  I 
almost  regretted  the  part  I  had  determined 
to  act;  but  when  the  gardener  came  in,  and, 
directing  his  remarks  to  me,  asked  if  he  should 
take  up  all  the  dahlia  root«  for  Winter,  I  grew 
angry  again  and  said,  "You  can  ask  Mrs.  Gor- 
don; I  shall  not  direct  any  more  about  the  ' 
flowers."  I  did  not  look  at  her  to  notice  the 
efi^ect  of  my  words,  but  Florie  said  her  face 
colored.  However,  her  voice  was  calm  as  she 
said,  "I  will  go  into  the  garden  in  a  moment 
and  tell  you,"  and  taking  a  shawl  she  passed 
out,  leaving  me  ashamed  that  I  did  not  speak 
in  a  less  ungracious  manner. 

I  need  not  mention  every  little  act  of  hers 
that  slowly  but  surely  undermined  the  preju- 
dice against  step-mothers  which  I  had  imbibed 
from  early  childhood.  A  few  weeks  after  she 
became  a  membei'  of  our  household  she  tapped 
at  my  chamber,  and  after  coming  in  and  sitting 
a  few  moments,  which  were  passed  in  pleasant 
conversation,  she  said  to  me, 

"Was  not  one  of  those  portraits  of  your 
mother  taken  from  the  parlor,  Nellie?" 

"The  one  over  the  table  was,"  I  replied.  "I 
hung  it  here  a  few  weeks  ago.'* 

"Well,  if  you  are  willing  I  will  replace  it," 
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she  continoed,  "bo  that  all  the  family  can  have 
the  same  pleasure  you  do.  I  think  your  fore- 
head resembles  hers  very  much/'  she  added  as 
she  stepped  into  a  chair  and  took  it  down. 

I  had  not  a  word  to  utter.  I  felt  that  I  was 
killed  by  kindness;  yet  after  all  this  I  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  that  reserve  of  manner  that  I 
had  determined  should  ever  characterize  my 
deportment  toward  her.  The  time  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  school  came,  and  I  asked  papa  to 
get  me  an  expensive  set  of  coral  and  gold  oma- 
aients  to  wear.  "I  will  think  of  it,"  he  re- 
turned; but  when  we  were  alone  he  said  to  me, 

"Ellen,  if  you  will  call  my  wife  'mother,'  I 
will  get  those  for  you.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
you  call  her  'Mrs,  Gordon/  especially  before 
strangers." 

"Very  well,"  I  returned.  "I  can  do  without 
them>;  Uiey  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  my 
happiness." 

The  morning  of  the  exhibition-day  came,  and 
as  I  was  leaving  the  institution  I  saw  Mrs. 
Gordon  come  out  of  the  jeweler's  and  walk 
hastily  toward  home.  I  followed,  vexed  and 
almost  angry.  I  thought  to  myself,  "If  I  call 
her  '  mother'  at  dinner,  papa  will  notice  it  and 
get  me  the  ornaments  while  I  am  dressing,  and 
I  can  wear  them  to  the  exhibition  this  after- 
noon and  to  the  party  this  evening.  I  wonder 
what  Emma  Andrews  would  say  if  I  should,  as 
I  told  her  I  never  would  while  I  lived,  and  I 
won't,  so  that 's  decided." 

Dinner  over  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  dress, 
for  the  exercises  were  to  commence  at  two.  As 
I  stood  by  the  table  I  noticed  a  small  kid  case, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  on  it.  I  opened  the  paper, 
which  bore  my  name  on  the  outside,  and  read, 
"  Will  Nellie  accept  this  from  her  friend,  Alice 
Gordon?"  In  the  box  lay  the  long-coveted  or- 
naments shining  in  their  satin  bed.  This  last 
act  of  forbearance  and  love  was  more  than  even 
I  could  endure,  and  I  sobbed  bitterly  while 
conscience  upbraided  me  for  the  past.  I  did 
not  wish  to  go  down,  and  as  Florie  was  dressed 
I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  "Accept  the  thanks 
of  yofur  dax^ghUr,  Ellen,"  and  she  carried  it  to 
mother,  as  I  then  determined  to  call  her. 

In  a  few  moments  I  heard  steps  approaching, 
and  turning  I  laid  my  head  on  her  shoulder  and 
murmured,  "Forgive  me,  mother,'* 

Gently  she  smoothed  back  the  heavy  bands 
of  hair  from  my  forehead.  "I  did  not  do  this 
to  buy  your  love,  Nellie,"  she  said.  "\  hope 
you  would  have  given  me  that  without  this 
testimony  of  my  affection." 

From  that  day  the  most  perfect  confidence 
existed  between  us,  and  I  ever  found  her  a  true 
friend — ^a  faithful  adviser.    And  now,  though  a 


decade  of  years  have  passed  away,  I  still  re- 
member the  look  of  satisfaction  that  rested  on 
her  face,  at  the  result  of  her  labor  of  love, 
when  I  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  my  better 
nature,  and  gave  her  a  daughter's  love  and 
respect. 

A  little  child,  whose  lips  have  but  just  learned 
to  speak  that  sweetest  of  all  words— mamma — 
is  sleeping  in  her  tiny  couch  at  my  side;  and 
when  1  think  of  the  future  of  the  little  one 
God  has  committed  to  my  care,  I  pray  to  the 
great  Disposer  of  all  human  events,  that  if  I  be 
called  to  leave  her,  while  yet  her  feet  are  in 
the  thorny  paths  of  childhood  and  youth,  that 
she  may  find  as  faithful  a  friend,  though  a  step- 
mother, as  she  whom  in  my  early  youth  I 
learned  to  call  by  that  name. 

This  wide  and  unfounded  prejudice  against 
the  class  referred  to,  has  caused  much  unhappi- 
ness  in  many  families. 

Let  all  who  have  the  care  of  children  do  all 
in  their  power  to  disabuse  their  young  minds 
of  such  a  feeling. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  one  may  find 
a  true,  faithful,  loving  friend,  even  in  the  per- 
son of  a  step-mother. 


TwnjoHT  mrsDroB. 


BT   CLAftltSA    M'ABTHVB. 


As  I  linger'd  at  night  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 

Delighted  I  gazed  on  the  star-bedeck'd  sky, 
And  methought  those  bright  orbs  fitting  emblems  of 
heaven, 

Where  hope  never  glitters  to  vanish  and  die. 
And  I  gazed  on  the  scene  with  a  calm  admiration. 

So  pare  and  so  lovely,  so  tranquil  and  bright; 
But  anon  I  look'd  down  on  the  waters  before  me. 

Whose  wave-rolling  mirror  reflected  their  light 

Bat  those  flickering  orbs,  in  the  wildest  commotion, 

Play'd  over  the  wavee — ^how  delusive  their  Ught ! 
Then  I  thought  of  earth's  hopes  all  as  false  and  falla- 
cious— 

All  visions  of  fancy  and  meteors  bright. 
And  then  I  grew  weary  of  earth  and  her  changes, 

And  I  turn'd  from  the  waters  and  gazed  on  the  sky, 
And  I  sighed  for  that  country  where  there  is  no  sor- 
row— 

Where  hope  never  glitters  to  vanish  and  die. 

And  now  when  the  storms  of  affliction  are  raging, 

And  wildly  and  fiercely  the  loud  surges  roar, 
I  think  of  the  land  where  the  soft,  golden  sunbeams 

Pour  down  their  calm  light  on  the  ever  green  shore. 
There  dwells  the  Redeemer — the  center  of  glory — 

And  none  ever  languish,  and  none  ever  sigh ; 
There  flowers  amaranthine  in  beaoty  are  blooming, 

And  hope  never  glitters  to  vanish  and  die. 
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A  POETICAL  work,  with  the  above  title, 
which  appeared  some  yeare  ago,  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,' not  only  on  account  of 
its  marked  beauty  of  style,  but  more  especially 
on  account  of  the  boldness  of  its  sentiments. 
It  is  no  less  than  a  theodicy  in  rhythm;  a 
pleasing  and  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of 
evil.  The  ground  of  the  argument,  however,  is 
not  newly  trodden.  There  are  thinking  men  in 
our  day,  besides  the  author  of  "  Bitter-Sweet," 
who  have  long  since  adopted  the  sentiment  that 
moral  evil  is  ultimate  good.  This  theory  con- 
siders evil  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  our 
nature;  a  necessary  element  in  the  system  of 
things,  designed  to  work  our  goodness  and 
blessing  to  the  human  race.  The  advocates  of 
this  theory  point  out  the  acknowledged  benefits 
resulting  from  physical  evil;  showing  how  vir- 
tue is  evolved  from  sufifering,  pleasure  enhanced 
by  pain,  activity  induced  by  the  necessity  of 
toil,  and  how,  through  all  the  system  of  nature, 
the  law  of  compensation  prevails,  still  evolving 
good  out  of  evil,  every -where. 

**We  learn  by  contrast  to  admire 
The  beauty  that  enchains  as, 
And  know  the  object  of  desire 
By  that  which  pains  as. 

Life  evermore  is  fed  by  death, 
In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
And,  that  a  rose  may  breathe  its  breath, 
Something  mast  die. 

Earth  is  a  sepalcher  of  flowers, 

Whose  vitalising  mold. 
Through  boundless  transmutation,  towers 
In  green  and  gold." 

The  sentiment  is  cheering  and  beautiful,  as  well 
as  truthful;  but  when  it  is  carried  forward  and 
applied  to  moral  evil,  as  in  the  following  verse, 
we  can  adopt  it  only  in  a  very  limited  and 
greatly-modified  sense: 

"  The  noblest  pity  on  the  earth 
Is  that  bestowed  on  sin ; 
The  Great  Salvation  had  its  birth 
That  ruth  within." 

The  truth  of  the  following  must  be  admitted: 

*•  Virtue  never  seems  so  fair 
As  when  we  lift  our  gaze 
From  the  red  eyes  and  bloody  hair 
That  vice  displays." 

It  is  true  that  sin,  in  its  workings,  often  calls 
forth  our  pity,  when  we  are  called  to  weep  over 
the  degradation  of  its  victims;  and  it  is  true 


also  that  virtue  often  appears  the  lovelier  in 
contrast  with  vice;  as,  for  instance,  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  debauchee  repulse  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  deformities  of  their  sin,  and,  therefore, 
only  impel  us  the  more  to  virtue.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  moral  benefit  to  be  subjected  to  trial  and 
temptation  if  they  are  used  aright;  just  as  the 
tree  grows  firm  and*  strong  by  wrestling  with 
the  winds. 

"  Of  evils  that  assail  us,  there  are  none 
That  yield  their  strength  to  Virtue's  struggling  arm 
With  such  munificent  reward  of  power 
As  great  temptations.  .  .  . 
Through  a  great  straggle  with  (^posing  ill " 

virtue  mounts  up  to  triumph,  and  the  corona- 
tion of  its  glory.  If  the  possibility  of  evil  did 
not  exist,  there  could  be  none  of  this  struggling, 
this  discipline  and  triumph. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  good  may  be 
brought  out  of  evil;  but  we  can  not  admit  that 
evil  is,  therefore,  preferable  to  good.  From  the 
fact  that  God  condemns  it  we  infer  that  evil  of 
itself  was  never  designed  to  be  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  Perhaps  we  should  come  nearer  the 
truth,  as  well  as  nearer  the  solution  of  this 
whole  mystery  of  evil,  if  we  should  admit  that 
Qod  designed  man  to  be  in  a  state  of  irial,  but 
did  not  design  that  he  should  sin.  He  preferred 
a  voluntary  virtue  to  a  necessitated  virtue. 
This  is  a  very  difi*erent  thing  from  preferring 
sin  to  holiness.  Sin  is  hateful  and  holiness 
is  lovely,  but  the  Deity  preferred  that  man 
should  choose  holiness  and  practice  it  of  his 
own  free  will,  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
thrust  upon  him.  We  may  even  doubt  if  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  holiness  or  virtue  at 
all,  if  it  were  not  to  be  the  result  of  trial  and 
choice.  If  man  had  been  endowed  with  it,  ts 
he  was  endowed  with  an  intellect,  or  a  physical 
nature,  what  kind  of  virtue  would  that  have 
been?  How  oould  it  have  been  rewarded  or 
punished?  And  how  could  man  have  been  a 
responsible  being  at  all?  We  do  not  deny  that 
the  will  may  be  influenced  by  motives  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  these  motives  and  circumstan- 
ces will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  homan  actions.  So  that 
we  believe  the  Deity  himself  could  not  have  de- 
vised a  better  system  of  things  than  to  mate 
mankind  subject  to  trial,  free  to  jrield  or  to  re- 
sist. From  this  system  of  trial  comes  moral 
evil,  but  it  is  the  trial  and  not  the  evii  that  is 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  Hence  we  see  how 
God  ordained  a  state  of  trial  without  ordaining 
evil.  The  former  he  approves,  the  latter  he 
abhors,  and  would  have  all  men  abhor  it  and 
hate  it  for  evermore.  Therefore,  we  say,  they 
that  hold  evil  to  be  a  good  and  blessed  thing 
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in  the  universe,  are  teachers  of  error  if  not  of 
blasphemy.  God  hath  pronounced  a  woe  upon 
"them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that 
put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 

But,  say  some,  are  we  not  better  saints  for 
having  been  great  sinners?  Does  not  the  recol- 
lection of  past  experience  in  the  evils  of  a  sin- 
ful life  confirm  the  soul  in  attachment  t^  piety? 
To  these  and  all  similar  questions  we  answer, 
No.  It  is  not  a  benefit  to  have  ever  sinned; 
but  it  is  a  benefit  to  have  been  tried.  Con- 
quering sin,  resisting  temptation,  and  trampling 
evil  underfoot — this  is  what  gives  strength  and 
true  nobility  of  soul.  But  as  to  sin  in  itself, 
it  leaves  its  mark,  its  dismal  stain,  its  hateful 
pollution  upon  the  spirit,  when  it  has  once 
touched  it.  True,  the  sin  may  be  forgiven,  the 
guilt  may  be  taken  away,  but  there  is  an  influ- 
ence that  remains,  perhaps  forever.  When  a 
delicate  instrument  is  fractured,  though  it  may 
be  mended,  it  can  never  be  made  as  efficient 
and  beautiful  as  it  once  was.  When  the  flower 
is  once  blighted,  it  can  not  be  made  to  bloom 
as  fresh  and  fair  as  ever,  though  the  utmost 
care  be  given,  and  though  the  brightest  sun- 
shine and  the  sweetest  showers  descend  upon  it. 
When  a  disease  once  strikes  the  frame  it  leaves 
the  system  weaker  for  a  long  time  to  come,  it 
may  be  for  life;  and  though  the  patient  may 
recover,  and  the  eflect  may  not  be  so  apparent, 
yet  it  may  hasten  the  general  decay  and  disso- 
lution which  must  eventually  come.  If  an  in- 
dividual yields  to  temptation  once,  he  is  only 
the  more  likely  to  yield  a  second  time,  because 
every  successful  attack  of  sin  detracts  from  the 
morsd  power  of  resistance.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  gratitude  caused  by  forgiveness,  and  there 
may  be  other  exceptional  cases  of  good  result- 
ing from  evil,  but  the  good  results  are  in  gen- 
eral far  overbalanced  by  the  bad.  Whatever 
good  may  come  from  having  once  yielded  to 
temptation,  it  would  have  been  better  still  to 
have  resisted  it  and  triumphed  over  it.  Inno- 
cence is  better  than  repentance.  Else,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  the  awful  conclusion  would 
be  reached  that  we  would  better  all  be  as  utterly 
wicked  as  possible,  so  as  to  win  a  higher  at- 
tainment in  holiness  and  a  higher  position  in 
heaven. 

We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  redeemed 
will  sing  a  more  rapturous  song  than  the  angels 
who  never  fell.  This  might  be  admitted  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  angels  never  had  any 
trial  nor  probation;  for  in  that  case  we  doubt 
if  they  could  have  had  any  real,  rewardable 
virtue  at  all  to  cause  a  joyous  and  triumphant 
heaven.    Without  responsibility,  without  toil, 


and  strife,  and  victory,  what  would  they  have 
been  but  celestial  and  beautiful  machines?  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  man  or  angel 
ever  lived  without  being  made  responsible  and 
free  to  fall.  If  angels  were  victorious  in  the 
strife  with  evil,  they  won  the  greater  glory  for 
having  struggled  and  conquered.  It  was  not 
the  evil  that  made  them  blessed,  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  Hrife  with  evil.  "Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried 
he  shall  receive  the  crown."  Tribulations  and 
trials  whiten  the  robes  and  brighten  the  crowns 
of  the  glorified.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  redeemed  shall  rise  to  a  glory  above  that  of 
angeb,  if  it  is  true  that  they  shall  rise  above 
them.  But  sin  shall  have  no  share  in  such  a 
blessed  exaltation.  For  sin  is  the  enemy  of 
God,  corrupting  his  creatures,  blighting  his 
works,  and  dishonoring  his  name. 

We  might  show  how  sin  works  its  destructive 
way  in  the  soul  till  it  has  ruined  it;  how  it 
leaves  its  foul  impress  upon  the  inner  character 
that  shall  hereafter  stand  out  in  its  deformity 
before  God  and  angels;  how  it  wraps  the  spirit 
round  in  the  winding-sheet  of  death,  and  con- 
signs it  to  the  sepulcher  of  hell;  how  it  closes 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  opens  the  frowning 
portals  of  perdition;  how  it  corrupts  the  Ufe, 
arms  death  with  its  scorpion  sting,  and  makes 
eternity  dismal  and  terrible.  We  can  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  principle  was  ever  designed  to 
sweeten  and  soften  the  virtues  of  humanity  and 
add  to  the  charms  of  the  heavenly  state;  but 
rather  it  is  unmitigated  bane  and  bitterness — 
the  deadliest  foe  to  human  peace  in  the  whole 
circle  of  created  being.  Some  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  evil  are  more  despicable  than  others. 
When  a  weak  brother  is  overcome  by  tempta- 
tion, we  should  consider  how  powerfully  he  was 
tempted,  how  feeble  was  his  will,  how  little 
encouragement  he  had  to  resist,  before  we  over- 
whelm him  with  censure.  Some  well-meaning 
Christians  can  never  administer  a  reproof  for 
the  slightest  transgression,  without  proceeding 
to  knock  down  the  oflending  one  as  with  a 
sledge-hammer.  There  are  occasions  for  pity 
and  sympathy ;  these  are  due  to  the  sinner,  not 
to  the  sin.  The  apology  for  sin,  contained  in 
such  works  as  "Bitter-Sweet,"  is  calculated  to 
do  much  harm.  This  sentimental  leniency  with 
sin  is  far  too  prevalent.  There  are  people  in 
the  world  so  benevolent  that  they  would  not  set 
foot  upon  a  worm,  nor  kill  a  fly,  who  yet  can 
allow  the  most  shocking  conduct  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  never  rebuke  the  perpetrators  of  it, 
for  fear  of  wounding  their  feelings;  who  can 
never  think  of  taking  active  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  crime  in  their  community,  out 
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of  pity  for  those  who  might  be  brought  to  dis- 
grace and  suflfering;  who,  it  may  be,  let  their 
own  children  grow  up  unrestrained  in  sin,  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  heart  to  inflict  any 
chastisement.  They  can  respect  the  vilest  of 
men,  if  these  men  happen  to  possess  a  few 
sickly  virtues,  or  if  they  are  what  the  world 
calls  "good-hearted."  Prisons,  and  courts  of 
judicature,  and  laws,  are  looked  upon  as  only 
protective  and  reformatory.  Rather,  we  say, 
the  principle  of  justice  is  implanted  in  our  very 
being,  and  it  cries  out  from  within  us  for  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty;  and  that  too  not  for 
the  good  of  the  criminal,  nor  for  the  welfare  of 
society,  but  simply  because  the  guilty  ought  to 
Buflfer  for  their  crimes.  The  noble  principles  of 
love  and  pity  were  never  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied* to  sin.  It  is  only  not  enough  hated  and 
despised.  There  are  persons  in  every  commu- 
nity who  will  make  almost  any  compromise 
with  sin  in  order  to  avoid  trouble;  who  will 
sell  their  principles  and  tarnish  their  honor  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  tranquillity:  poor,  puny 
souls  they  are;  who  have  not  moral  stamina 
enough  to  stand  up  and  face  the  least  opposi- 
tion that  comes  from  any  form  of  evil;  whose 
manhood,  if  they  have  any,  is  so  diminutive 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  discovered  for  the  rub- 
bish under  which  it  is  buried. 

The  unhappy  condition  of  ungodly  men  calls 
for  the  pity  that  prompts  to  effort,  but  their 
crimes  call  only  for  detestation  and  determined 
hostility.  The  corruption  that  is  in  high  places 
deserves  no  pitiful  apologizing  nor  misplaced 
leniency;  but  rather  there  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  indignant  public  sentiment,  sound- 
ing out  like  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  demanding 
that  all  traitors  to  duty  shall  receive  the  pun- 
ishment they  deserve.  In  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  of  religion  should  we  learn  to  hate  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  especially  learn  to  hate  it 
in  ourselves;  combating,  subduing,  extermina- 
ting the  vile  serpent  wherever  it  is  found,  lurk- 
ing in  the  heart  or  creeping  out  into  the  life. 
Let  goodness,  and  truth,  and  holiness,  and  God 
be  loved  by  all  intelligences,  throughout  all 
ages;  but  let  evil  be  hated  always,  in  every 
place,  and  by  every  soul,  till  it  is  banished 
from  the  universe  forever. 


TBXTTH. 


•  T   Vttt   MIHBBTA   OtBOKIf. 


True  grace  may  be  in  the  soul  without  be- 
ing apparent;  for,  as  Baxter  truly  observes, 
"grace  is  never  apparent  and  sensible  to  the 
soul  but  while  it  is  in  action."  Fire  may  be 
in  the  flint,  and  yet  be  unseen  except  when  oc- 
casion shall  bring  it  out. 


THERE  are  truths  of  nature,  of  science,  and 
of  religion;  but  the  truth  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  is  that  which  is  opposed  to  false- 
hood and  deceit — truth  in  our  rules  of  life  and 
principles  of  action.  This  kind  of  truth  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  right  principle — the  cor- 
ner-stone of  character.  A  man  may  have  good 
qualities,  but  never  can  he  arrive  at  any  great 
good  unless  he  is  true  at  heart. 

"We  should  be  true  in  our  words.  As  words 
are  the  offspring  of  thought  we  should  go  back 
of  these  and  see  that  the  workings  of  our  minds 
bear  the  impress  of  truth.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  opinions  and  phrases  of  others,  let  us  put 
aside  the  dusky  curtains  of  ignorance  and  prej- 
udice, and  let  the  soul  look  through  the  window 
for  light.  Inclination  and  love  of  ease  lie  di- 
rectly in  the-  way  of  our  search  for  truth ;  but 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance  that 
we  can  aflford  to  be  superficial.  We  have  to 
think  closely  and  patiently  to  solve  a  problem 
in  mathematics,  or  to  learn  the  laws  which 
govern  the  natural  world;  why  should  we  not 
search  carefully  for  laws  to  govern  our  actions. 
Perfect  truth  in  the  words  that  we  speak,  how 
would  it  revolutionize  the  world  I  Society  would 
be  amazed  if  every  word  of  deceit  and  false- 
hood, current  in  its  midst,  could  be  brought  to 
light  in  all  its  deformity,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  be  received.  What  a  "multitude  of 
words"  would  be  cast  out!  All  hollow  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  all  misrepresentations, 
every  tale  of  slander  that  grew  so  wonderfully 
out  of  nothing,  how  would  all  these  scatter  to 
the  shades  of  oblivion!  The  seal  of  silence 
would  be  placed  upon  the  lips  of  many  that 
have  moved  in  society  as  centers  of  interest, 
and  created  an  influence  by  words  of  insincerity 
and  deceit.  Eloquent  lips  would  be  struek 
dumb,  and  many  would  begin  to  examine  their 
words  to  see  that  they  bore  the  golden  mark  of 
truth. 

We  should  be  true  in  our  actions.  People 
that  are  ashamed  to  speak  a  lie,  and  would 
hardly  dare  to  think  one,  have  no  hesitation  in 
uttering  falsehoods  by  their  acts.  When  we 
put  on  our  sunniest  smiles  to  greet  them  for 
whom  we  have  no  real  regard;  when  we  look 
so  astonished  at  a  relation  we  knew  perfectly 
well  before;  when  we  pass  with  a  look  of  inno- 
cent unconsciousness  one  we  do  not  wish  to 
recognize,  are  we  not  acting  falsely?  WTien  we 
slight  real  worth,  and  pay  reepect  to  the  poor 
distinctions  of  this  life;  ^hen  we  buy  the  good- 
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will  of  people  for  the  sake  of  our  own  eleva- 
tion; when  we  secure  favor  by  greater  zeal  in 
a  popular  cause  than  conscience  dictates,  are  we 
not  acting  falsely?  It  is  no  excuse  that  the 
manners  of  men  and  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
society  require  this.  Where  principle  is  con- 
cerned, the  law  of  right  is  the  only  one  we  need 
to  consult.  If  self-interest  or  the  customs  of 
others  require  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  we  ought 
to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track.  It  is 
worthy  the  ambition  of  every  one  to  be  a  pio- 
neer in  such  a  cause. 

What  shall  we  gain  by  thus  searching  out 
the  way  of  truth?  We  shall  gain  much  in  our 
character.  The  search  for  truth,  and  a  strict 
regard  for  it,  gives  clearness  and  precision  of 
thought.  Error  is  misty  and  confused;  aware 
of  her  own  native  weakness,  she  comes  with 
many  words  and  doubtful  meanings.  She  puts 
a  misty  vail  over  our  eyes,  blunts  our  sense  of 
hearing  by  uncertain  and  mysterious  sounds, 
then  calling  herself  the  Priestess  of  Reason,  she 
leads  the  way  through  the  winding  paths  of 
sin  and  wrong.  Not  so  with  Truth.  She  is 
stem  but  beautiful;  her  words  are  simple  and 
pure,  but  heart-searching  and  powerful.  To 
them  wbo  seek  her  she  gives  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character.  The  votaries  of  falsehood 
are  always  changing  their  course.  They  fly 
from  one  false  position  to  another,  shunning  the 
light  of  truth  sitting  amidst  darkness  and  doubt. 
Truth  is  direct  and  plain,  sincere  and  honest. 
Falsehood  is  full  of  crooks,  and  turns,  and  in- 
trigues. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  life  is  less  upon  those 
that  love  truth  than  upon  those  who  walk  in 
deceitful  ways.  The  one  has  full  confidence  in 
his  great  Protector,  and  knows  that  his  princi- 
ples are  founded  Upon  something  firm.  He 
would  as  soon  doubt  his  own  being  as  the  least 
word  of  Him  who  utters  naught  but  eternal 
truth,  and  his  mind  is  kept  in  peace.  The 
other  is  kept  in  perfect  turmoil.  His  position 
before  the  world,  his  rules  of  action,  and  his 
hopes  of  the  future  are  insecure  and  false,  but 
80  inwrought  with  self-love,  that  he  hates  to 
give  them  up.  He  feels  that  he  must  guard  and 
double  guard  them  by  day  and  night.  He  is 
ever  on  the  alert  lest  some  one  spy  out  his 
falsity;  and  works  harder  to  make  people  think 
he  is  virtuous  than  he  needs  to  in  order  to  be 
really  upright. 

Is  not  the  truth  then  worth  living  for? 
Falsehood  may  hold  out  inducements  in  this 
life;  it  paves  the  way  to  short-lived  favor,  and 
creates  a  precarious  influence;  but  when  the 
last  act  comes,  and  the  curtain  of  time  falls 
upon  the  closing  scene,  how  fearfully  does  the 


light  of  eternity  break  upon  the  deceitful  lif^- 
drama!  Who  can  bear  to  think  of  pretense  and 
glitter  in  the  pure  society  of  heaven?  The  eye 
of  Ood  would  pierce  it  through,  and  the  mask 
would  instantly  fall  in  that  world  of  light  and 
purity.  That  will  be  the,  real  life,  and  this 
world,  so  present  to  us  now,  so  engrossing  in  its 
interests,  will  be  like  a  dream  or  a  shadow. 


FAITH  IH  HUMAH  HATUSR 


•  T   Vftt.    B.    0.   OAKDNSB. 


AMIDST  the  ever-recurring  pei*plexities  of 
life  and  the  friction  of  individual  interests, 
is  there  not  danger  that  we  lose  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  our  faith  in  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  God's  children?  If  we  are  Christians 
it  requires  no  pains  on  our  part  to  believe  in 
God.  Our  love  goes  up  without  effort  to  the 
infinite  Jehovah,  who  is  also  "our  Father." 
Our  breathing  is  scarcely  more  natural  than  our 
reliance  upon  his  watch-care,  than  our  assurance 
that  his  providence  will  not  fail  to  order  all 
things  for  our  good. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  con- 
fide in  each  other.  The  sidelong  glance  of  sus- 
picion is  more  common  than  the  open  look  of 
trust,  and  the  frank  utterances  of  truth  and 
kindness  are  cautiously  received,  grudgingly 
admitted  with  a  secret  misgiving  that  the  fail 
outside  is  meant  to  cloak  a  falsehood.  Frank- 
ness, transparent  looks,  unstudied  expressions, 
each  excite  suspicion  from  their  very  rarity, 
and  a  perfectly-ingenuous  person,  whose  face 
mirrors  the  soul,  whose  purity  shuns  the  dark- 
ness and  has  no  need  of  concealment,  is  often 
made  to  suffer  from  the  imp«itation  of  artifice 
or  double  dealing.  We  make  the  simplest  mat- 
ters the  hardest  to  be  understood  by  our  own 
willful  perversion  of  them,  and  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  real  good  of  other  hearts 
without  a  wholesome  balance  of  evil.  Some  of 
us  have  cold,  coarse,  reticent  minds,  with  a 
baleful  tendency  to  collapse  in  those  points 
where  a  warm  expansion  is  most  needed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  such  to  comprehend  or  to 
pardon  the  beautiful,  frank  nature  which  carries 
in  itself  the  elements  of  happiness,  in  that  it 
"  think eth  no  evil,"  and  has  a  large  trust  in 
the  goodness  of  others. 

We  can  not  cordially  believe  in  the  right  in- 
tentions and  big  hearts  of  our  neighbors  with- 
out being  happy  in  our  faith.  It  is  said  that 
the  theory  of  goodness  is  all  well  enough,  but 
we  need  its  practical  working.    We  can  have 
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both  if  we  like.  No  life  iB  necessarily  barren; 
there  are  gleams  of  light  and  beauty  in  the  most 
sterile  prospect. 

I  remember  when  God  led  one  of  his  children 
far  out  into  the  dark  wilderness  of  sorrow.  He 
took  her  from  the  security  and  abundance  of  a 
home  which  had  been  her  Eden  for  a  score  of 
years.  All  her  idols  were  shattered  and  utterly 
removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  So  far  as 
identity  of  interest  with  others  was  concerned, 
she  stood  as  really  alone  as  if  no  other  person 
lived.  Nothing  remained  but  her  trust  in  God 
and  her  belief  in  sanctified  human  nature. 
With  this  double  confidence  she  was  richer  in 
her  experience  of  sorrow  than  the  wealthiest 
man  on  earth  who  can  not  look  into  his  broth- 
er's face  and  trust  in  his  humanity.  Her  faith 
had  its  reward.  Strong  friends  gathered  about 
her;  pleasant  homes  were  urged  upon  her  ac- 
ceptance; warm,  beautiful  human  sympathy 
wept  with  her  and  comforted  her,  and  over  and 
above  all,  God,  the  merciful  Father,  who  doth 
not  willingly  afflict  his  children,  drew  her  closer 
and  closer  to  himself  and  ''enlarged  the  border 
of  the  widow." 

There  are  some  characters  so  gentle  and 
clinging,  so  lovable  and  winning  withal,  that 
they  seem  to  inherit  a  claim  upon  the  regard 
and  care  of  other  people.  No  one  ever  expects 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
weak  and  fearful,  and  often  their  very  timidity 
suggests  the  doubts  of  others  which  are  so 
fruitful  of  torment.  No  discipline  can  make 
them  self-reliant.  They  need  the  strength 
which  God  has  given  in  such  abu;idance  to 
their  neighbors — given  it  to  be  imparted  like 
other  wealth  to  the  destitute  and  faint-hearted. 
Though  so  dependent,  their  nature  is  not  self- 
concentrated.  They  can  not  live  just  for  them- 
selves. If  one  object  of  affection  be  removed, 
they  reach  out  directly  and  clasp  others.  With 
them  a  trust  in  other  people  is  a  necessity. 
They  hold  out  their  cold  hands  to  be  warmed 
by  encouragement;  they  listen  with  hungry 
attention  for  words  of  loving  cheer. 

It  is  a  question  whether  those  who  are  able 
to  stand  proudly  alone,  whose  heads  in  solitary 
dignity  tower  above  the  multitude,  are  the 
happier  for  their  strength.  If  the  pompous 
isolation  had  but  a  foundation,  its  airy  im- 
portance might  be  enjoyable.  It  has  self-ap- 
preciation, self-reliance,  and  self-aggrandizement 
perhaps,  but  these  make  but  a  brittle  pedefttal. 

"God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families."  He 
has  made  a  community  of  interests  pleasant  to 
us,  and  men  instinctively  congregate  together 
in  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets,  and  together 
labor  for  the  general  prosperity.    And  in  spite 


of  the  janglings  and  strife  which  often  result 
from  fiamiliar  intercourse,  we  are  the  better  for 
such  intercourse. 

We  all  have  our  sharp  points,  our  angular 
comers,  our  peculiar  characteristics.  We  all 
haVe  neighbors  who,  in  many  respects,  axe  the 
reverse  of  ourselves.  A  little  clashing  of  feel- 
ing and  opinions  can  not  be  helped.  Indeed,  it 
serves  a  good  purpose.  It  gives  animation  to 
our  mental  machinery  and  hinders  the  weary- 
ing sameness  of  existence  which  perfect  uni- 
formity of  feeling  would  create.  It  gives  a 
spice  to  life  which  makes  it  worth  preserving. 
But  this  good-humored  clashing  can  be  carried 
on  without  disturbing  our  trust  in  the  r^ 
goodness  of  heart  which  underlies  the  differences 
of  opinion. 

Miserable  is  the  man  or  woman  who,  in  these 
times,  has  not  an  abiding  faith  in  the  good 
God  who  is  over  all.  Sad  is  the  heart  which 
has  learned  -in  any  school,  however  sorrowful, 
to  distrust  the  humanity  of  its  fellows.  There 
are  strong,  true  hearts  on  earth ;  there  are  noble, 
trustworthy  natures  that  are  a  glory  to  the 
world;  there  are  large,  generous  souls  full  of 
grace  and  compassion  for  the  unfortunates. 

Next  to  our  faith  in  God,  let  us  hold  tightly 
our  reliance  upon  each  other.  Our  mutual  de- 
pendence forbids  isolation.  Our  opportuniti^ 
to  do  good  condemn  misanthropy.  We  can  not 
labor  with  courage  if  people  distrust  our  mo- 
tives, and  we  must  not  paralyze  our  neighbor 
with  cynical  suspicion.  "Little  children,  love 
one  another."  Love  is  the  air  we  shall  breathe 
in  heaven.  It  is  our  watchword  on  the  way. 
To  love  a  worthy  object  ennobles  the  h«at. 
Better  to  love  foolishly,  hopelessly,  than  not  to 
love  at  all. 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well. 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast" 

We  are  not  fit  for  immortality  if  we  only  love 
ourselves.  The  miser,  whose  gold  is  valueleo 
till  he  dies,  is  less  wicked  than  he  who  crowds 
back  and  stifles  the  warm  affections,  the  genial 
sympathies,  which  might  make  the  sterile  desert 
of  a  brother's  lot  in  life  bud  and  blossom  like 
the  rose. 

Ah,  let  us  trust  each  other  more.  We  are 
hurrying  along  one  road,  and  the  silence  and 
decay  of  the  grave  awaits  us  all.  How  can  we 
tread  the  weary  way  without  the  exercise  of 
heavenly  charity,  of  Christian  fraternity ! 

We  shall  st«nd  together  before  the  great  Judge 
in  "that  day."  Let  us  help  each  other  to  bat- 
tle for  the  right,  to  overcome  the  wrong,  to  find 
each  a  place  among  the  "many  mansions'*  of 
our  Father's  house. 
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lATUBB  An  BIBTBLiXIOI. 


•  T    DAX.S   ■VTBBHLAll]). 


**  Tbj  word  is  a  lamp  unto  mjr  feet,  and  a  liglit  onto 
my  path." 
•'  All  thy  workt  shall  pruse  thee,  0  Lotd." 

THE  naturalist  and  the  theologian  have  oitiba 
viewed  each  other  with  suspicion,  each 
fearing  encroachment  upon  his  chosen  field,  and 
each  proclaiming  the  absolute  infallibiiity,  not 
only  of  all  the  utterances  of  his  favorite  study, 
but  also  of  his  interpretation  of  them. 

The  Biblical  student  has  asserted,  "This  ia 
the  Word  of  Qod,  and  must  be  true;  your  theo<» 
ries  are  in  opposition  to  it»  therefore  they  are 
false;"  while  the  votary  of  natural  science  hta 
retorted,  **  Thrae  are  the  works  of  God,  and  the 
deductions  logically  flowing  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  phenomena  are,  of  necessity,  cor- 
rect; as  you  admit  that  the  statements  <^  the 
Bible  conflict  wiUi  these  demonstrated  facts,  it 
is  proved  unreliable,  and  consequently  can  not 
be  the  voice  of  the  Creator." 

Happily  for  the  best  interests  of  both,  this 
state  of  things  is  fast  passing  away.  As  both 
become  more  familiar  with  truth,  which  in  its 
varied  forms  is  still  a  unit,  they  find  that  na- 
ture and  revelation  are  in  perfect  harmony, 
each  complete  in  its  own  sphere,  and  both  the 
manifestation  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  Goodness, 
and  Power. 

Christianity  certainly  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  most  critical  comparison  of  the 
Word  and  works  of  her  Divine  Author;  and 
the  day,  we  trust,  is  dawning  when,  should 
they,  from  a  misapprehension  of  either,  appear 
to  conflict  with  the  sympathy  of  fellow-labor- 
ers engaged  in  the  translation  of  two  great  vol- 
umes of  a  common  Master,  the  student  of  each 
will  examine  anew,  to  determine  if  he  may  not 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  page  he  has 
read;  neither  dogmatically  asserting  that  the 
volume  to  which  he  has  devoted  most  ati^ntion 
is  the  only  one  worthy  of  credence,  but  each 
endeavoring  to  assist  sad  enlighten  the  other, 
sure  that  in  so  doing  he  is  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  penned  them  both. 

But  while  the  Church,  generally,  has  ceased 
to  watch  the  discoveries  of  science  with  the 
fear  that  they  will  contradict  revelation,  and 
the  naturalist  is  learning  that  each  successive 
step  in  the  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of 
creation  affords  additional  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  that  Book  which  claims  to  have  been  "given 
by  inspiration  of  God;"  yet  they  are  still  some- 
limes  inclined  to  look  upon  each  other  as  ri- 
vals rather  than  friends— <me  denying  the  ne- 
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eessity  of  written  revelation,  asserting  thai 
nature  and  reeaon  are  all-sufficient  t&  guide 
man  to  his  Creator;  the  other  declaring  that 
noUiing  can  be  learned  respecting  the  attri- 
butes of  Duty  from  that  source,  while  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  if  even  the  idea 
of  his  existence  could  have  been  grasped  by  the 
human  intellect  if  not  first  suggested  by  his 
Word. 

These  opposite  views  are  but  illustrations  oi 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  exalt  any 
subject,  which  it  has  long  studied  and  admired, 
above  its  true  place  by  depreciating  whatever 
has  received  less  attention. 

To  expose  the  fallacy  of  each  of  these  theo- 
ries, the  truth  and  error  contained  in  both,  is 
the  object  of  this  article. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  a  few  pages  of  the 
more  ancient  volume,  with  a  view  of  deciding 
to  what  extent  it  reveals  the  character  of  its 
Author. 

Naturally  turning  our  eyes  to  the  heavens 
abote,  and  commencing  with  the  S3r8tem  of 
which  our  earth  forms  a  part,  as  we  look  at 
our  sun,  with  its  numerous  retinue  of  planets, 
attended,  in  their  turn,  by  lesser  satellites,  each 
retaining  its  place,  and  revolving  age  after  age 
in  the  same  path  around  its  central  orb,  yet  all 
connected  by  a  law  so  well  defined  that  man 
has  been  able  to  predict  the  precise  position  ol 
undiscovered  worlds;  then  taking  a  more  ex- 
tended view,  witness  the  grand  march  of  this 
vast  system  through  space  ss  it  describes  its 
majestic  circuit  around  its  central  sun;  beh<^d 
the  nmnberieas  worlds  so  far  removed  that  they 
appear  but  luminous  points  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  yet  in  extent  so  vast  that  our 
system  is  but  a  speck  in  the  magnificent  panof 
rama--«nd  we  instinctively  exclaim,  Is  there  a 
mhn.  so  blind  as  to  see  here  no  tiaoe  of  a  Creador, 
no  indication  of  design,  no  evidence  of  wisdom 
and  power? 

Will  not  every  thoughtful  mind  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  voice  oi  poesy  utters  the 
sentiment  of  enlightened  reason,  and  involun- 
tarily bend  the  ear  to  catch  the  echo  of  celes- 
tial music,  feeling  that  they  must  be 

"Forever  singing,  as  tliey  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine?" 

But  returning  to  the  planet  that  we  can  ex- 
plore more  thoroughly,  let  us  examine  a  little 
more  closely  a  few  of  its  manifold  lessons.  Be- 
ginning with  animate  creation,  we  find  every 
species,  from  the  stately  elephant  shaking  the 
earth  with  his  tread,  to  the  gorgeous  butterfly 
on  joyous  wing  floating  in  the  sunbeam,  pro- 
vided with  organs^ministering  to  the  pleasure 
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or  profit  of  its  possessor,  ezscily  adapted  to  the 
circnmstances  in  which  U  is  placed,  endowed 
with  instincts  enabling  it  to  provide  lor  its 
present  and  future  sustenance,  and  often  con* 
structing  habitations  that  man  with  all  his  in- 
telligence is  unable  to  imitate. 

The  limits  of  an  article  like  this  forbid  us  to 
offsr  many  illustrations  here,  but  we  will  men* 
tion  one  or  two.  Take  one  which  we  usually 
▼iew  with  little  complacency,  especially  if 
found  in  our  houses— the  spider's  web;  every 
thread,  a  thousand  times  finer  than  a  human 
hair,  examined  by  the  most  powerful  micro- 
scopes, appears  perfectly  smooth,  shining,  and 
symmetrical,  while  the  finest  muslin  woven  by 
man  looks  coarse,  uneven,  and  in  texture  like 
a  lattice. 

The  cell  of  the  bee  affords  another  striking 
example  of  these  wonderful  instincts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ingenuity  and  beauty  apparent  to 
even  the  superficial  observer,  it  has  been  proved 
by  a  rigorous  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
it  18  constructed  with  precisely  the  figure  and  an- 
gles requiring  the  least  expenditure  of  material 

But  leaving  the  land,  old  ocean  furnishes  us 
a  wide  field  of  observation.  At  each  successive 
descent  in  its  unfathomable  depths  are  found 
new  species  fitted  for  the  position  they  occupy, 
and  unable  to  exist  in  deeper  or  more  shallow 
water.  These  denizens  of  the  deep,  from  the 
huge  whales  and  orders  of  fishes  more  or 
less  familiar  to  all,  to  the  less  known  hydroids 
of  our  coast,  with  their  graceful  forms  and 
beautiful  colors  of  red,  purple,  and  white,  will 
richly  repay  the  student  who  cultivatea  their 
acquaintance,  affording,  in  their  structure  and 
habits,  numerous  examples  of  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  that  Creator  whose  care  extend- 
6th  over  all  his  works. 

From  the  many  instances  which  might  be 
named,  we  select  one,  which,  as  it  is  a  native 
of  a  tropical  climate,  is  seldom  seen  in  this 
latitude—a  species  of  Medusae  called  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war.  It  is  particulaiiy  remaik- 
able  for  its  swimming  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  thin  sail  which  can  be  elevated  or  lowered  at 
pleasure,  while  to  its  lower  sur&oe  are  attached 
a  quantity  of  crimson  and  blue  tentacles,  which 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  acting  as  ballast 
and  seizing  its  prey.  When  seen  with  sail 
spread,  floating  on  the  waves,  it  is  said  to  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  child's  toy  ship. 
This  beautiful  little  *' man-of-war,"  thon^ 
rarely  visiting  our  seas,  carries  our  national 
colors,  the  lower  part  of  its  body  being  a  deep 
blue,  the  upper  white,  while  the  sail  is  tinged 
with  a  delicate  rose  color. 

But  if,  after  concluding  our  tour  o'er  lead 


and  sea,  we  take  the  microscope  aad  renew  our 
explorations,  we  shall  discover  another  world 
fully  equal,  both  in  interest  and  extent,  to  that 
we  have  considered ;  and  even  in  the  tiny,  twi- 
light monad,  so  minute  that  a  single  drop  of 
water  will  contain  a  thousand  millions  of  indi- 
viduals, we  find  an  organization,  simple  it  is 
true,  but  yet  provided  with  every  necessary 
&oiUty  for  obtaining  food,  capable  of  aetivity 
and  apparently  of  enjoyment 

Aided  still  by  this  wonderful  instrument,  we 
may  approach  yet  nearer  the  dawn  of  existence, 
notto  the  principles  of  embryology,  mark  the  traces 
of  design  in  the  development  of  the  egg,  from 
the  primoi^Hal  cell  alike  in  all  animals,  with 
its  marvelous  groupings,  so  like  the  starry 
firmament  above,  that  Agassis  declares  that 
"the  idea  can  not  but  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind,  that  the  thoughts  which  have  been  at 
work  in  the  universe  are  collected  and  repeated 
within  this  little  egg,"  till  it  attains  the  perfect 
form  of  the  new-bom  individual,  and  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Great  and  marvdous 
are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  I" 

Passing,  for  the  present,  the  varied  kesons 
that  might  be  gathered  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  will  uncover  the  cruet  of  the 
earth;  delve  deep  into  its  bowels;  witness 
the  rise  and  fall  of  successive  dynaaites 
of  beings  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
adamite  earth;  view  the  precious  treasures 
of  stone,  metal,  and  coal  deposited  during  the 
long  none  of  the  past;  and  as  we  behold  these 
munificent  preparations  for  her  latest  bcHii,  see 
how  every  successive  revolution  has  been 
adapting  it  for  tke  abode  of  humanity,  ahall  we 
not  be  ready  to  assent  to  the  declaration  <^ 
David,  that  it  is  "the  fool"  who  "hath  aaid  in 
his  heart.  There  is  no  God?" 

But,  says  the  man  who  would  undermine 
the  foundations  of  natural  theology,  lest  the 
basis  of  revelation  should  be  shaken:  "The 
lessons  of  nature  are  contradictory;  though 
there  are  many  indications  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  other  Daets  appear  inconsistent  with  a 
character  possessing  these  attributes." 

To  the  superficial  observer  Uiis  is  doubtless 
true.  We  know  that  heathen  nations  have  as- 
cribed storms  and  volcanoes,  and  even  edipaes 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  agency  <tf  evil 
spirits,  deeming  it  impossible  that  they  should 
be  the  product  of  goodness;  but  as  we  progress 
in  the  study  of  nature,  we  are  continually  learn- 
ing that  those  events  that  appear  uaelese  or 
positively  injurious  have  their  place  in  the 
grand  economy  of  creation.  Not  more  clearly 
does  the  Biblo  teach  the  elevating  and  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  sufiSwing  in  the  moral  world. 
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than  does  modern  sdenoe  that  tempest  and 
earthquake  are  the  grand  pahfiers  and  regula- 
tors of  the  physical 

Not  that  every  mystery  has  been  or  oan  be 
solved;  that  would  be  to  assume  that  the  finite 
is  able  to  fathom  the  infinite.  In  the  kingdom 
of  nature,  as  of  grace,  we  shall  ever  find  an 
ample  field  for  investigation  and  progress;  but  in 
neither  is  it  the  dictate  of  intelligence  to  assume 
that  whatever  is  above  our  comprehension  is 
inconsistent  with  true  wisdom;  and  one  very 
significant  fact  deserves  to  be  remembered  here, 
that  while  we  occasionally  regret  to  see  scientific 
men  who  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
naturalist  of  any  note  who  doubts  the  existence 
of  a  Qod,  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power. 

But  he  who  still,  for  the  purpose  of  magnify- 
ing the  importance  of  the  written  Word,  denies 
the  fact  of  the  manifestation  of  Deity  in  na- 
ture, may  be  referred  to  the  "sure  word  of 
prophecy,"  whose  infallibility  he  will  not  con- 
trovert. It  abounds  with  references  to  the 
glory  of  God  displayed  in  creation;  for  when- 
ever the  sacred  writers  would  draw  the  most 
vivid  pictures  of  his  omnipotence  and  goodness, 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  his  works.  Thus, 
the  Psalmist  exclaims,  "0,  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all!"  and  again,  "The  heavens  declare  his 
righteousness,"  and  "Thou  visitest  the  earth 
and  waterest  it,  thou  makest  it  soft  with  show- 
ers, thou  crowneet  the  year  with  thy  good- 
ness." 

No  one  who  has  read  the  book  of  Job  can  for- 
get those  sublime  chapters  where  the  Almighty 
himself  recounts  to  his  servant  his  wonderful 
works  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  his 
mind  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  power. 

We  also  hear  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
when  addressing  the  rude  and  idolatrous  Lys- 
trians,  referring  them  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
received  "rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons," as  an  evidence  that  "the  living  God 
had  not  left  himself  without  witness"  among 
them;  while  on  another  occasion  he  declares 
that  "the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 

Bat  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other 
equally -emphatic  utterances  of  the  Book  they 
profeas  to  exalt,  men  have  dared  to  say  that 
there  may  be  found  in  nature  as  many  evidences 
of  foUy  as  of  wisdom,  of  malevolence  as  of 
goodness.  Can  it  be  the  dictate  of  true  rever- 
ence thus  to  characterize  the  workmanship  of 
the  Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe? 


Christian  teacher,  if  the  student  of  nature 
is  in  error  here,  it  is  surely  an  ungrateful  task 
to  dispel  the  illusion.  If  it  is  mere  fancy 
that  causes  him  every-where  in  nature,  even  in 
those  soenes  that  fill  the  ignorant  with  terror, 
to  trace  a  wise  and  beneficent  design;  to  recog- 
nize in  tempest's  roar  and  thunder's  crash  the 
deep  sub-base  of  nature's  anthem,  the  grand 
basis  of  a  universal  harmony,  to  which  it  is 
as  essential  as  the  sweet  soprano  of  warbling 
birds;  and  amid  it  all  ever  sing, 

"  Thou  mak'st  all  nature  beauty  to  the  eye, 
Or  music  to  the  ear ;" 

it  is  certainly  a  harmless  and  very  pleasant 
fancy,  one  which  must  excite  admiration, 
though  it  may  be  powerless  to  awaken  love  for 
Him  who,  when  his  work  was  finished,  pro- 
nounced it "  very  good." 

But  because  we  see  so  much  of  God  in  na- 
ture, shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  we  need 
nothing  more?  Who,  then,  shall  solve  for  us 
the  great  problem  of  human  destiny?  Is  this 
life  all?  Is  death  an  eternal  sleep?  Can  the 
sinner  hope  for  pardon?  Nature  speaks  only  of 
justice,  of  law  immutable,  of  penalty  inexorable; 
though  her  thousand  voices  proclaim  God's 
goodness  to  the  innocent — ^as,  "He  feedetb 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,"  and  "satis- 
fieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing"— of 
mercy  to  the  guilty  she  knows  nothing.  After 
soaring  to  the  loftiest  higbts  and  fathoming  the 
lowest  depths  of  science,  it  will  still  remain 
true  that,  in  the  attribute  of  deepest  interest  to 
our  race,  "  man  by  wisdom  knows  not'^od." 

The  fall  of  man,  and  consequent  depravity  of 
the  race,  the  plan  of  redemption  through  Christ, 
of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a  fu- 
ture state  of  bliss  or  woe~~«ubjects  vast  and 
deep  beyond  human  computation — all  these  be- 
long alone  to  Revelation — Nature  is  silent. 

Here,  then,  we  see  its  necessity — ^here  its 
glory.  Blessed  Volume  1  perfect  in  its  own 
sphere,  conscions  of  its  own  transcendent  ex- 
cellence; while  pointing  to  the  cross  as  the 
most  sublime  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
man,  for  displays  of  his  grandeur  and  wisdom 
it  fearlessly  directs  his  attention  to  the  varied 
lessons  of  the  wonderful  volume  first  prepared 
for  him,  asserting  that,  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  knowledge  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world." 
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TEB  LE880V  OF  A  SAIKT  DAT. 


BT  BMI&T   V.   WHBII.BB. 


THE  day  wm  cold,  wet,  ai)d  disagreeable. 
I  had  exhausted  my  unde's  limited  library, 
and  listened  to  the  rain  pattering  against  the 
window  till  it  grew  tedious  to  me.  In  the 
month  I  had  spent  at  my  aunt's  home,  I  had 
met  only  one  visitor — Mrs.  Ware,  the  next 
neighbor,  a  quiet  widow,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  aunt.  But  even  she  was  not  here 
to-day.  Early  in  the  afternoon  she  had  sent 
over  for  my  aunt;  she  had  gone,  and  had  not 
yet  returned ;  and  as  my  uncle  also  was  away, 
I  was  thrown  entirely  on  my  own  resources 
for  amusement. 

At  last,  just  as  twilight  was  falling,  I  seated 
myself  in  an  easy  chair,  and  began  singing 
Longfellow's  "Rainy  Day."  I  paused  at  the 
end  of  the  second  verse;  but  a  voice  from  the 
darkness  behind  me  took  up  the  song,  and  car- 
ried it  triumphantly  through  to  the  end. 
Aunt  hummed  it  over  in  a  lower  voice  as  she 
brightened  the  fire,  and  lit  the  lamp;  then  sit- 
ting down  took  out  her  work.  Her  industry 
was  oppressive — ^her  silence  ominous.  I  broke 
it  by  saying: 

"  What  a  disagreeable  day  it  has  been !  You 
eay,  aunt,  you  find  in  each  day  some  new  les^ 
eon.    Tell  me  to-day's." 

My  aunt  smiled.  "  Perhaps  none  in  particular 
to-day;  only  a  promise  I  have  often  doubted 
has  been  confirmed.  Did  you  ever  notice  Mrs. 
Ware,  Mary?  What  a  sad,  pained  look  there 
is  in  her  eyeel  My  poor  friend!  she  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  that  will  soon  be 
over." 

Aunt  paused,  and  her  eyes  studied  the  fire 
some  minutes;  then  gently  smoothing  the  hair 
back  from  my  forehead,  she  went  on : 

"  I  learned  long  since,  Katie,  that  '  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn.'  The  teachings  of  sorrow 
are  sometimes  very  painful;  but  sooner  or  later 
every  thing  will  come  right,  and  we  have  the 
promise,  '  What  I  do,  though  thoa  knowest  not 
now,  yet  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  Marion 
Vemor  was  my  childhood's  first  companion, 
my  girlhood's  firmest  friend.  We  were  differ- 
ent both  in  station  and  character — I,  the 
daughter  of  the  richest  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; she  the  only  child  of  the  village  minister. 
In  character  she  waa  quiet  and  simple,  but 
possessing  the  power  of  implicit  faith.  In  all 
her  life  I  don't  think  she  ever  doubted  God's 
goodness  but  once,  at  the  hardest  trial  of  her 
life. 

"  We  were  always  together;  and  when,  after 


the  death  of  her  father,  she  left  the  village,  it 
aeemed  as  if  a  blank  had  suddenly  been  made 
in  my  life.  It  was  partly  filled  by  her  letters; 
but  when  a  few  years  later  she  married,  our 
intercourse  almost  entirely  ceased.  She  mar- 
ried a  wealthy  man,  who  was  at  heart  an  infi- 
del. He  was  very  exacting,  and  required  her 
to  give  up,  at  her  marriage,  all  her  relatives 
and  former  friends. 

"Time  passed,  and  a  little  one  was  added  to 
the  home  circle;  but  she  only  lived  a  year,  and 
then  the  mansion  was  gloomier  than  ever.  It 
was  just  about  this  time  that  a  dear  friend  of 
hers  died,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  boy  some 
two  yean  old,  whom  she  committed,  in  de&ult 
of  having  relatives,  to  Marion's  care.  When 
she  mentioned  this  to  her  husband,  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  admit  the  little  one  into  his 
house;  and  only  by  much  persuasion  were  his 
objections  overruled,  and  his  consent  to  Ma^ 
rion's  adoption  of  the  child  obtained.  But  as 
Arthur  grew  up,  and  felt  the  position  he  occu- 
pied in  the  house,  and  the  discomfort  to  which 
it  exposed  my  friend,  he  determined  lo  go  from 
his  home,  and  win  from  the  world  the  gold  Mr. 
Ware  so  highly  prized.  It  is  just  nine  years 
to-day  since  he  sailed  for  the  Indies. 

"A  year  rolled  away,  and  then  in  a  great 
commercial  crash  the  house  of  Ware  Sl  Go. 
went  down;  and  of  all  the  enormous  fortune 
Mr.  Ware  had  once  possessed,  there  remained 
a  mere  pittance.  Marion  could  have  bome 
this;  but  at  the  same  time  eame  news  that  the 
vessel  in  which  Arthur  had  sailed  had  been 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board  lost.  She  has  told 
me  this  waa  the  hardest  trial  of  her  life.  She 
questioned  God's  mercy  in  thus  removing  from 
her  her  only  comfort;  she  lost  the  tmst  she 
had  hitherto  reposed  in  Christy  and  grew  bitter 
and  hard.  The  death  of  her  husband  soon 
after  broke  the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  the 
city,  and  she  came  here,  and  has  lived  hers 
ever  since.  Gradually  she  has  corns  back  to 
her  child's  Urust,  and  says  she  leaves  every 
thing  to  God. 

"  She  never  quite  gave  up  Arthur,  her  boy, 
as  she  always  called  him,  and  to-day  he  came 
back.  He  was  not  dead,  as  supposed;  but  was 
preserved  in  the  storm  that  wrecked  the  veaseL 
He  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ware's  death  till, 
alter  hie  eight  years'  hard  labor,  he  landed  in  New 
York,  rich  as  he  could  desire.  Then  hearing 
from  a  friend  all  this  news,  he  came  imme- 
diately here.  My  friend's  earthly  trials  ure 
now  over,  and  she  is  quietly  happy.  She  can 
not  live  long,  but  her  life  has  taught  me  to 
follow  the  command  to  'trust  in  the  Lord  and 
do  good.'" 
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Hy  aunt  paused;  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  and 
tlie  light  hurned  dimly.  I  said  nothing,  bat 
the  leeson  learned  that  night  will  strengthen 
me  for  more  than  one  of  the  life-battles  that 
lie  before  me. 


ICTOLADE.^ 


ABsnucrvn  I  tora  from  th«  din  of  the  street^ 
And.  panting  for  soliiade^  silence,  and  rest, 

I  mind  me,  with  sighs,  of  a  pleasant  retreat, 
A  glade,  far  removed,  in  the  wilds  of  the  West 

Away,  dreami  of  angoish !  afflict  me  no  more ; 

Too  long  has  my  soul  by  your  fetters  been  weighed ; 
Like  the  freed  dove,  nnhooded,  I  flutter,  I  soar, 

Ky  wings  gather  strength  for  their  fligbt  to  my  glade. 

Aloft  to  the  donds !  tbey  are  reyeling  high ; 

They  circle,  tbey  soar,  in  the  wind  they  are  driven ; 
Dumb  with  jubilant  life,  even  so  circle  I, 

Whether  human  or  bird—of  the  earth  or  of  heaven. 

Now  I  speed  to  the  West;  O,  ye  forests  of  mine  I 
Ky  soul  enters  in  to  your  twiligbt  of  shade ; 

In  the  guise  of  the  human  I  sink,  I  recline 
On  the  dew-nurtured  moss  of  my  pine-darkened  glade. 

The  drooping  heech-branohes  hang  low  at  my  feet ; 

The  trefoil  spreads  o'er  me  her  tremulous  screen ; 
The  tubes  of  the  partridge-vine,  lowly  and  sweet, 

Are  rosily  flushing  their  tendrils  of  green. 

The  low  uniflora,  in  infantile  white, 
Lies  couched  among  mosses,  serenely  at  rest; 

We  are  buried  in  greenery  deep  out  of  sight, 
This  flower  and  my  soul,  in  the  wilds  of  the  West. 

While  the  thrush— ah,  the  thrush  I  if  the  flower  of  the 
rose, 
Transfused  into  music,  from  vision  should  fade, 
All  her  passion -poised  being,  her  raptures,  her  woes. 
Would  pour  through  the  song  of  thit  bird  of  the 
glade. 

Cease,  minstrel  of  love;  lift  thy  wings  and  depart; 

Let  the  low,  liquid  cadences  falter  and  close ; 
For  their  sadness  and  sweetness  are  brimming  my 
heart; 

I  am  filled  with  the  toul  of  the  flower  of  tha  cose. 

It  is  I  who  arise  from  the  grave  of  the  mold ; 

Tie  I   whom  the  wind  and  the  rain  have  made 
strong; 
T  is  the  bod  of  my  heart  that  begiaf  to  aafold, 

'T  is  tha  flower  of  my  life  that  is  fading  in  song. 

Yes!  fading  and  faded;  the  season  complete. 

The  voice  of  the  thrush  having  oeased  in  the  ^ade ; 
But,  O,  if  the  voice  of  my  soul  were  as  tweet, 

In  mnsio  transfused,  it  were  heaven  to  fade. 

In  holy  repose  to  lie  yielding  the  ghost, 
'Mid  silence  and  solitude,  shadowed  aad  gray ; 

While  the  rose  of  my  being,  in  melody  lost, 
Weold,  leaf  after  leaf,  Taaish  sweetly  away. 


Hark!  the  pines  are  alsrt;  from  the  south  they  have 
caught 

A  rustling,  a  8utgiog..a  soft,  rolling  soond; 
Now  comes  the  wind !  tearing  the  meshes  of  thought, 

And  waking  my  soul  from  its  quiet  profound. 

Approaohibg.  delaying,  on-rushing  with  speed 

This  secret,  seraphic  repose  to  invade 
With  music  of  organ,  harp,  timbrel,  and  reed, 

It  sweeps  through  the  green,  gothic  arch  of  my  glade. 

The  wind,  0,  the  wind !  far  above  me  it  rolls; 

The  trefoil  rocks  not.  leaning  over  my  breast; 
It  breaks  on  the  pines  like  the  sea  among  shoals ; 

They  burst  into  song,  they  are  tortures  from  resi 

This,  this  is  the  life,  and  the  poem  of  life ! 

O,  listen,  my  heart,  be  attentive  and  know. 
Not  in  shadow  and  rest,  but  in  anguish  and  strife, 

Our  richest,  most  rapturous  melodies  flow. 

0,  wild  winds  of  poesy !  hitherward  roll ; 

Let  me  die  not  this  death  of  the  flower  of  the  rose ; 
Though  my  heart  break  therewith,  grant  me  mosio  of 
soul; 

0,  bear  me  away  from  this  glade  of  repose  I 

Aloft  to  the  clouds !  where  the  thunders  are  heard. 
Where  lightnings  leap  forth,  and  the  whirlwinds  are 
strong ; 

I  am  torn  in  the  blast,  whether  hnman  or  bird ; 
But  I  triumph,  I  soar,  I  am  vibrant  with  song. 


THE  MAXBIOBB  ABOVE. 


BT  a.  s.  WAanWBLL. 


Thsrb  are  mansions  of  love  in  the  glorified  clime, 
Unsullied  by  hate  with  its  purpose  of  crime ; 
Where  friendship  immortal  grows  bright  in  each  soul. 
And  breathes  in  the  anthems  of  rapture  that  roU. 

There  are  mansions  of  rest  in  that  region  of  light. 
O'er  whose  glory  there  comes  not  the  shadow  of  night; 
Where  the  toil-worn  and  weary  of  earth  shall  repose, 
Removed  from  its  conflicts,  released  from  its  woes. 

There  are  mansions  of  peace  in  that  beautiful  world, 
Where  the  banners  of  combat  are  never  unfurled ; 
The  turmoils  of  earth,  the  commotions  of  time. 
Disturb  not  the  peace  of  those  mansions  sublime. 

There  are  mansions  of  joy  in  the  spirit's  bright  home. 
Through  whose  portals  no  vision  of  sadness  may  come ; 
Where  the  gaze  is  unshadowed  by  tears  that  have  birth 
In  the  grief-stricken  heart  'mid  the  sorrows  of  earth. 

There  are  mansions  of  wisdom  within  that  fair  land. 
That  decay  not  like  temples  of  time's  fading  strand ; 
They  tower  'mid  the  light  of  that  beautiful  clime. 
With  glory  undying  and  lessons  sublime. 

There  are  mansions  of  life  in  that  realm  of  delight, 
Unsought  by  the  angel  of  death  in  his  flight ; 
0  seek  for  those  mansions  celestial  above. 
Whose  years  are  eternal,  whose  banner  is  love  I 
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BT  BIT.   •.    H.    tTlBlB. 


BEF0BXEB8. 

F:W  ENGLAND  is  often  charged  with  being 
the  fruitful  mother  of  hurtful  "isms,"  and 
the  hot-bed  of  social,  political,  and  religious 
heresies.  It  is  true,  this  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  taint  of  jealous  sectionalists  and  disloyal 
politicians;  yet  many  honest  people  are  misled 
by  the  fraction  of  truth  there  is  in  th:s  state- 
ment, and  the  consequent  plausibility  it  is 
thereby  made  to  assume.  The  intellectual  soil 
of  New  England  is  very  prolific,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  its  products  there  is  likely  to 
be  much  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  same 
rich  mold  that  produces  generous  fruits  bears 
also  noxious  weeds;  and  where  weeds  toill 
not  grow,  the  probability  is  that  there  is  not 
soil  to  produce  any  thing.  If  there  be  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  where  evil  invention  and 
pestilent  heresies  are  less  known  than  in  New 
England,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
because  the  ground  is  so  burdened  with  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  truth  that  there  is  room  for  any 
thing  else. 

From  these  misrepresentations  the  word  re- 
farm  has  come  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  cer- 
tain classes,  a  term  of  evil  omen;  and  especially 
have  reformers,  initiated  under  New  England 
auspices,  been  regarded  as  dubious  and  per- 
ilous. 

It  has  been  said  that  Universalism,  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  a  refined,  subtile,  fascinating  infidelity 
has  found  a  warm  welcome,  and  made  its  home 
and  head-quarters  in  this  section  of  the  country ; 
and  this  is  doubtless  true.  It  has  been  also 
said  that  Mormonism,  Millerism,  Socialism, 
Spiritualism,  Free  Love,  and  some  kindred  de- 
lusions began  here;  none  of  which  is  true. 
It  %9  true,  however,  that  the  bom  Yankee 
has  an  irrepressible  disposition  to  go  round 
"fixing  things,"  and  there  are  few  spots  any 
where  in  the  land  where  he  has  not  plied  his  vo- 
cation— sometimes  for  better,  and  sometimes  for 
worse — more  frequently  the  former. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  will  not  be 
by  thoughtful  people,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  humanity 
which  have  ever  originated  in  any  community, 
have  had  their  birth  here.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal elements  of  popular  education,  which  are 
being  now  recognized  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  nation,  were 
first  applied  in  New  England.  The  great  mis- 
sionary movement,  by  which  Christian  America 


began  to  assume  its  place  in  the  work  of  the 
world's  evangelizatiOD,  first  took  form  in  this 
Eastern  section.  The  beneficent  temperanoe 
reformation  was  inaugurated  here;  so,  also,  at 
least  in  its  more  efllcient  features,  was  the  great 
antislavery  revolution,  now  beginning  to  be 
honored  in  all  the  land  and  throughont  the 
world,  though  resisted  with  fearful  violence  and 
cruel,  infamous  war.  So,  too,  of  a  score  of 
schemes  of  evangelic  philanthropy,  of  which  all 
sections  are  now  reaping  the  benefit 

It  is  true  that  even  in  some  of  these  noblest 
reforms,  extravagant,  impracticable,  &natical 
men  and  women  have  been  found.  It  is  also 
true  that  sometimes  men  who  have  been 
most  efi5cient  agents  in  the  initiation  and 
progress  of  these  moral  enterprises,  have  be- 
come soured  by  the  indifiference  and  the  op- 
position of  the  religious  bodies  of  the  nation, 
and  have  acted  unwisely  in  their  denunciation 
and  repudiation  of  the  Church  and  the  national 
compact;  yet  even  such  men  have  done  a 
mighty  work,  and  their  labors  for  this  end  will 
be  remembered  when  their  unhappy  aberrations 
are  forgotten. 

WILLIAM  LLOTD  OABftlSOIT. 

This  great  American  abolitionist  has  bad  an 
unenviable  notoriety  throughout  the  land,  even 
among  those  whose  essential  views  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  were  the  same  as  his  own. 
His  unpopularity  has  arisen,  in  good  part,  from 
hostility  to  the  noble  cause  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  ablest  advocates;  but  also  in 
part  from  the  extraordinary  severity  with  which 
he  attacked  the  opponents  of  abolition,  and  the 
uncompromising  radicalism  which  he  boldly  and 
constantly  avowed.  Of  late  years  the  bitter- 
ness and  contempt  with  which  he  has  been 
regarded  has  been  diminishing,  and  now  hia 
popular  position  is  less  unfavorable  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1805.  His  parents  were  from 
New  Brunswick.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
some  literary  culture,  a  sea  captain,  but  intem- 
perate, and  abandoned  his  wife  and  children, 
while  the  latter  were  young.  William's  early 
education  was  meager,  and  his  circumstances 
uncomfortable  and  precarious.  After  many 
trials  at  various  occupations  for  which  he  had 
no  taste  or  fitness,  he  was  at  last  apprenticed  as 
a  printer  with  the  proprietor  of  the  "Newbury- 
port Herald."  He  quickly  became  an  adept  at 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  and  eariy 
began  to  evince  a  taste  for  literary  composition. 
Some  anonymous  articles,  written  by  himself 
when  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  were 
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prinUd  in  the  paper,  and  greatly  ddigiited  the 
editor,  who  sent  a  letter  through  the  post-office 
to  the  unknown  writer,  thanking  him  for  his 
oommunieation,  little  dreaming  that  it  wa»  hie 
own  apprentice.  He  alao  aoon  began  to  wfite 
for  other  joumaLs.  At  the  dose  of  his  appren- 
ticeehip  he  started  a  newspaper  of  his  own; 
but  it  failed  to  be  self-supporting.  In  1827  he 
became  e<Utor  of  the  "  National  Philanthropist," 
the  first  journal  ever  established  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  "total  abstinence.**  Soon  after  we 
find  him  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  oditing  a  paper, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  active  and  seaU 
ous  opponent  of  American  slavery.  He  was 
the  next  year  associated  with  Benjamin  Lundy, 
in  Baltimore,  as  editor  of  the  "  Qenins  of  Uni- 
versal Emancipation/'  but  differing  from  his 
partner  as  to  the  method  of  abolition — the  for- 
mer advocating  gradual,  the  latter  immediate 
emancipation.  The  journal,  by  its  vigorous 
and  uncompromising  tone,  produced  much  ex- 
citement among  the  supporters  of  slavery; 
while  his  denunciation  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety aroused  the  hostility  of  some  who  would 
otherwise  have  sympathized  with  him. 

Baltimore  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  domestic  traffic  in  slaves.  This  he 
attacked  as  "domestic  piracy,"  and  wrote  a 
scorching  diatribe  on  an  individual  engaged  in 
the  business.  This  induced  a  prosecution;  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  fifty  dollars  and  the  costs 
of  court.  Unable  to  do  this,  he  went  to  jail. 
He  remained  incarcerated  forty -nine  days,  but 
was  released  by  Arthur  Tappan,  a  philan- 
thropic merchant  of  New  York,  who  paid  the 
fine  and  costs.  It  is  said  that  Henry  Clay  was 
about  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  was  antici- 
pated. He  immediately  issued  a  prospectus 
for  an  antislavery  journal  to  be  published 
at  Washington;  and,  with  a  view  to  excite 
a  deeper  interest  in  his  enterprise,  he  prepared 
a  course  of  lectures  on  slavery,  which  he  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  cities.  In  Boston  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  hall  in  which  to  lecture.  He  adver- 
tised to  speak  on  the  Common,  unless  some 
audience-room  were  opened  for  him.  An  infi- 
del association  finally  offered  him  their  hall, 
and  the  lectures  were  delivered  with  consider- 
able effect,  though  he  disavowed  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  the  association. 

He  was  by  this  time  convinced  that  public 
sentiment  in  the  North  must  be  revolutionized 
before  any  impression  could  be  made  at  the 
South.  He  determined  to  start  his  paper  in 
Boston.  He  accordingly  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  "Liberator,"  Jan.  1,  1831,  taking 
for  his  motto,  "  My  country  is  the  world,  my 


ooantrymon  are  all  mankind."  In  the  face  of 
almost  universal  apathy  on  the  subject  of  slav^- 
ery,  he  declared,  ''I  am  in  earnest.  I  will 
not  equivocate.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch,  and  I  will  be  heard." 

He  and  his  partner  were  without  capital,  or 
promise  of  patronage  to  depend  on.  They  even 
borrowed  the  types  with  which  to  print  the 
first  numbers.  For  nearly  two  years  their  re- 
Bouroes  were  so  limited  that  they  made  the 
office  their  only  domicile— sleeping  on  the 
floor  and  living  on  the  humblest  fare.  But  the 
"  Liberator"  produced  a  decided  effect.  South- 
em  magistrates  sent  complaining  letters  to 
Boston.  Mr.  Garrison  was  frequently  threat- 
ened with  assassination  if  he  did  not  desist 
from  its  publication.  The  Georgia  Legislature 
offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  his  apprehension, 
trial,  and  conviction  in  that  State. 

He,  with  eleven  others  in  1832,  formed  the 
New  England  Antislavery  Society,  the  parent 
of  Uiose  numerous  affiliated  associations  by 
which  the  great  moral  agitation  has  been  main- 
tained-^in  a  certain  sense  the  source  of  all  the 
political  parties  which  have  made  opposition 
to  the  aggressions  of  slavery  a  paramount  idea, 
though  Mr.  Garrison  was  always  opposed  to 
the  formation  of  a  political  party  on  this  basis. 
He  went  to  England  as  representative  of  the 
Society,  and  was  warmly  weloomed  by  Wilber* 
force,  Broogham,  and  other  antislavery  English- 
men. 

In  October,  1835,  a  meeting  of  the  Female 
Antislavery  Society  of  Boston  was  riotously 
broken  up  by  a  collection  of  persons  described 
in  the  papers  of  the  day  as  "gentlemen  of 
property  and  standing."  Mr.  Garrison  was 
seized,  dragged  through  the  streets,  partly  de- 
nuded of  clothing,  and  his  life  was  only  saved, 
perhaps,  by  the  Mayor's  sending  him  to  the 
jail,  on  the  nominal  ehaxge  that  he  was  "a 
disturber  of  the  peace."  These  scenes  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage  were  frequent  about  this 
time,  and  subsequently;  but  Mr.  Garrison  defi- 
antly maintained  his  ground  and  published  bis 
paper,  notwithstanding  the  sacking  of  the  office 
and  destruction  of  his  property. 

There  was  a  division  of  the  National  Anti- 
slavery  Society  in  1840,  from  some  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  rights  of  women  in  the  con- 
ventions, and  kindred  questions.  Another  or- 
ganization was  formed,  and  those  who  remained 
in  the  original  societies  became  known  as 
"Qarrisonians" — not  because  all  perfectly  coin«- 
cided  with  Mr.  Garrison,  but  from  the  fact  that 
he  and  his  friends  were  prominent  in  the  body, 
and  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  party.  Most 
of  the  leading  members,  besides  being  abolition- 
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istii,  were  regarded  as  also  holding  peculiar 
views  of  "non-resistance,"  "Women's  rights/' 
and  many  were  affected  with  anti-govemmeBt 
and  agrarian  principles.  Mr.  Grarrison  himself 
adopted  and  still  holds  some  of  theee  obnoxious 
notions,  as  well  as  others,  deemed  deleterious. 
His  views  of  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the 
Church,  etc.,  are  of  a  kind  most  objectionable 
to  evangelical  Christianity.  He  doubtless  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Church,  and  its  complicity  with  the 
great,  popular  sins  against  which  he  eontoided; 
his  mind  was  soured,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  adoption  of  these  nnevangelical 
notions. 

One  gets  the  impression,  from  the  ordinary 
representation,  that  a  Garrisonian  is  a  slovenly- 
looking  man,  with  unkempt  hair,  un trimmed 
beard,  eccentrically  clad— whose  appearance, 
from  slouched  hat  to  unfashionable  shoos,  are 
distasteful  in  the  extreme.  But  the  chief  of 
this  unpopular  order,  whatever  some  of  his  co- 
adjutors may  be,  is  one  of  the  most  neatly- 
dressed  men  in  the  community.  With  a  clean- 
shaven face,  a  smooth,  bald  head,  a  glossy, 
beaver  hat,  and  a  well-made,  dark-colored  suit, 
many,  doubtless,  have  been  disappointed  at 
seeing  in  him  a  genuine  human  being.  He  is 
about  the  average  size,  with  a  tolerably-firm, 
compact  body,  and  a  face  denoting  independ- 
ence of  character,  decision,  earnestness,  readi- 
ness for  conflict,  and  determined  protest.  As 
we  read  his  terrible  diatribes  against  the  "oom- 
mercial  Church,"  and  his  scorching  invective 
against  time-serving  politicians,  we  might  get 
the  impression  that  he  must  be  a  fearful, 
though  somewhat  effective  ranter  in  oratory; 
but  as  we  see  him  on  the  platform,  he  gets  up 
and  talks  in  the  mildest  and  most  natural  man- 
ner in  the  world,  uttering  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd thoughts  oftentimes,  to  be  sure;  but  giv- 
ing abundant  evidence  that  they  are  native 
convictions,  which  have  become  so  familiar  to 
him  as  not  to  excite  him  at  all  in  the  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  Oarrison  has  not  for  years  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  partisan  politics,  exoept  as  a  critic. 
Having  formed  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution  on  the  slavery 
question  were  immoral,  he  has  declined  to  sup- 
port it  even  by  implication,  and  has  steadily 
insisted  on  the  doctrine  that  a  union  thus 
viciously  formed  must  be  dissolved  in  order 
to  the  formation  of  a  righteous  government. 
With  much  of  error  in  his  character  and  con- 
duct, there  has  also  been  much  of  good.  A 
brave,  heroic  fidelity  to  truth  and  justiciBi,  and 
persistence  in  pleading  the  unpopular  cause  of 


the  poor  and  oppressed,  when  even  the  GSiris- 
ttaxiity  of  the  diay  fiiiled  of  its  duty,  will  be 
reckoned  to  his  credit,  and  will.be  remembered 
when  the  more  unfortunate  features  of  hia  ca- 
leer  have  been  forgotteiL 

WEKDELL  PHILLIPS. 

This  life-long  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Garrison  is 
not  only  the  boldest  of  reformers,  but  he  is 
also  the  foremost  of  orators.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  country  has  produced  his  superior  in  genu- 
ine, native  eloquence.  He  is  all  the  more  ef- 
fective from  the  fact  that  he  never  seems,  and 
probably  never  is,  ambitious  of  oratory  as  an 
end.  "One  is  half  ashamed  to  praise  his 
gifts,  so  superbly  does  he  himself  cast  those 
gifts  behind  him.  He  is  not  trying  to  be  elo- 
quent; he  is  trying  to  get  a  grand  piece  of  jus- 
tice done  in  the.  world."  To  this  work  he 
brings  all  his  powers,  and  to  this  single  service 
consecrates  all  the  gifts  of  his  genius.  He  is 
intent  on  the  results,  and  apparently  never 
thinks  of  the  splendid  means.  He  talks  to  an 
audience  in  the  most  natural,  easy,  direct, 
penetrating,  and  stimulating  way  imaginable. 
You  are  attracted  by  his  first  words,  and  are 
at  once  quietly  drawn  into  the  current  of  his 
remarks,  and  carried  right  along  with  him  to 
the  end,  without  knowing  how  it  is  done,  and 
never  thinking  of  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  You  may  dislike  his  sentiment,  be 
disgusted  with  the  ultraism  upon  which  he  so 
daringly  ventures,  get  angry  at  the  withering, 
personal  rebukes  apparently  directed  to  your- 
self—though he  probably  never  heard  of  you, 
and  perhaps  never  will  hear  of  you — but  still 
you  will  follow  the  discourse,  and  know  very 
well  what  it  is  all  about,  and  why  he  talks  as 
he  does.  He  has  little  reverence  for  any  body 
or  any  thing  but  truth  and  right;  and,  it  may 
be,  you  will  sometimes  get  the  impression  that 
he  hates  falsehood,  injustice,  and  sin  more  than 
he  loves  truth,  justice,  and  holiness;  yet  it 
is  grand  to  hear  his  splendid  invective,  scorch- 
ing sarcasm,  and  the  bitter,  burning  word? 
wherewith  he  exposes  the  conduct  of  mean, 
mapimon-worshiping,  hypocritical,  timid,  time- 
serving politiciane,  priests  and  people. 

A  man  of  the  greatest  natural  powers,  of  a 
rich  and  broad  culture,  of  the  highest  social 
position,  he  consecrates  all  in  early  noianhood 
to  the  unpopular  cause  of  social  and  political 
reform.  With  a  singularly  and  sensitively 
upright  soul,  a  natural  abhorrence  of  injustice, 
a  lofty  ideal  of  a  Christian,  social  compact — 
unable  to  comprehend  how  a  person  with  any 
instincts  of.  right  can  be  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  "circumstances,"  or  compromise  with 
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self-interait,  or  choose  the  smaller  of  two  evils 
when  there  is  no  necessity  of  choosing  either, 
he  has  stood  ahead  of  his  times,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  impatient  that  others  have  not 
stood  with  him.  The  milk  of  human  kindness, 
BO  abond&nt  in  him,  has  possibly  sometimee 
curdled  a  little;  yet,  to  any  who  read  him 
aright,  there  will  still  be  found  marvelous 
sweetness  in  it. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  now  in  his  fifty-third  year. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar  in  1834.  It  was  not  many  months  after 
that  he  wito  eased  the  actions  of  the  mob  which 
broke  up  the  meeting  of  the  Female  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  and  maltreated  Mr.  Garrison. 
He  soon  joined  the  abolitionists.  Heretofore 
the  agitators  had  been  looked  down  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  "respectability"  of  Boeton; 
but  Phillips  was  of  the  best  Boston  blood.  His 
father  was  the  earliest  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
he  enjoyed  whatever  immunities  pertained  to 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  culture.  The 
conversion  of  such  a  young  man  to  such  a 
cause,  carried  on  by  such  plebeian  agencies, 
was  somewhat  annoying.  It  seemed  like  the 
conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  had  a  not 
dissimilar  effect  on  his  previous  acquaintances. 
Bat  he  ever  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  simple, 
radical  principles  he  then  embraced,  making 
such  sacrifices,  and  making  little  of  them,  pro- 
voking such  obloquy  and  encountering  snch 
perils  as  few  men  have  experienced. 

His  first  speech  of  any  note  was  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  called 
to  notice  the  murder  of  Lovejoy  at  Alton, 
Illinois.  The  current  of  the  meeting  had 
nearly  been  turned  from  its  intended  channel 
by  the  able  but  base  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  Mr.  Phillips,  who  was 
among  the  audience,  gained  the  platform,  and 
in  an  outburst  of  indignant  eloquence  he  re- 
buked the  craven  official,  restored  the  good 
sense  of  the  assembly,  and  triumphantly  car- 
ried the  resolutions.  From  that  time  he  has 
been  identified  with  extreme  antislavery  agi- 
tators, and  in  the  day  of  the  greatest  unpopu- 
larity of  the  term,  claimed  as  his  only  title  that 
of  an  American  abolitionist. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  sympathized  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rison in  his  views  of  the  public  rights  of 
women,  of  which  he  has  beun  a  powerful  advo- 
cate. He  has  also  agreed  with  him  in  what  he 
regarded  as  the  immoral  compact  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  that  reason  has  refused  to 
vote,  and  has  even  advocated  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  till,  since  the  commencen^ent  of 
the  rebellion,  believing  that  the  "  immoral  com- 


pact" was  virtually  repealed,  and  that  the 
Union  meant  freedom  for  all,  he  has  heartily 
sustained  its  cause.  We  believe  he  has  never 
gone  with  Mr.  Garrison,  and  some  others  of 
his  party,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  faith;  though  he  has  unspar- 
ingly censured  the  Church  for  its  moral  dere- 
liction, and  declared  that  its  apostasy  was  so 
great  that  the  great  reforms  oould  only  proceed 
through  its  ruins. 

He  has  been  a  firm,  consistent,  and  eloquent 
supporter  of  the  temperance  movement,  and 
has  engaged  prominently  in  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  law.  His  speeches 
and  addresses  have  been  partially  colleoted,  and 
recently  published  in  a  handsome  volume;*  and 
a  most  valuable  collection  they  are,  too — 
worthy  of  study  on  several  accounts.  His  ora- 
tions do  not  lose  all  their  effervescence  in  the 
vocal  utterance;  they  are  among  the  most 
taking  pieces  of  current  literature,  and  much 
of  the  aroma  of  the  forum  still  lingers  on  the 
pages  of  the  book.  He  has  great  faults,  no 
doubt;  but  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
sincerest,  bravest,  and  noblest  men  the  country 
has  yet  produced. 

JOHN   GREENLEAF  WHITTIEB. 

Whittier  has  been  said  to  be  "the  poet  of 
the  moral  sentiment,  and  oY  the  heart  and 
faith  of  the  people  of  America."  In  him  is 
realized  the  full  meaning  of  the  old  Latin 
vatea — both  poet  and  prophet.  As  such  he 
has  a  place  among  the  effective  reformers;  for 
no  one  personal  influence  has  done  so  much, 
doubtless,  to  "fire  the  Northern  heart"  as  the 
verses  of  Whittier.  He  had  early  adopted  as 
a  prominent  article  in  his  creed,  "That  the  one, 
sole,  sacred  thing  beneath  the  cope  of  heaven 
is  man." 

In  this  deep  sympathy  with  humanity  he 
looks  upon  the  ugly  anomaly  of  domestic  slav- 
ery in  America,  and  is  filled  with  indignation. 
His  earliest  collection,  the  "Voices  of  Free- 
dom," strikingly  exhibit  this.  In  them  better 
than  any  where  else,  except  in  the  Bible,  is 
expressed  the  holy  wrath  of  a  pure  soul. 
Many  even  of  these  earlier  poems  are  richer  in 
meaning  when  read  in  the  light  of  to-day,  than 
when  they  were  first  written.  Do  not  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  composed,  perhaps,  a  score  of 
years  ago,  mean  more  now  than  they  did  then? 

"  0,  for  God  and  doty  stand, 
Heart  to  heart,  and  band  to  hand, 
Round  the  old  grares  of  the  land. 

e  Speeches,  Lectures,  and  Letters,  by  Wendell  Fbil* 
l^M.    Boston:  Walker,  Wise  dt  Co.    186i. 
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Whoio  shriaks  or  falters  now. 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow, 
Brand  the  era? en  on  his  brow  1 
Perish  party,  perish  clan  I 
Strike  together,  while  ye  can. 
Like  the  arm  of  one  strong  man." 

But  we  were  intending  to  give  a  sketch  af 
onr  Quaker  Poet,  and  must  proceed  to  carry 
out  this  intention  before  saying  much  more 
about  bis  poetry.  He  was  bom  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  in  December,  1807.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which,  we  believe, 
he  himself  continues  attached.  He  worked 
on  a  fi&rm  at  home  till  his  eighteenth  year, 
enjoying  such  advantages  of  education — a  few 
months  in  a  year  at  a  district  school — as  the 
country  towns  of  Massachusetts  then  afforded. 
He  afterward  spent  two  years  at  the  town 
academy.  When  about  twenty-two  he  became 
the  editor  of  a  political  paper  in  the  interest 
of  the  Whig  party,  but  devoted  especially  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  tariff.  It  was  called 
the  "American  Manufacturer,"  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Boston.  The  next  year  he  succeeded 
Q.  D.  Prentice  as  editor  of  the  "  New  England 
Weekly  Review,"  published  at  Hartford.  Be- 
sides his  writing  for  the  paper,  he  about  this 
time  published  the  "  Legends  of  New  England," 
a  prose  work.  From  the  studies  for  this  work 
he  doubtless  acquired  the  materials  so  delight- 
fully worked  up  in  "  Maggy  Megone,"  "  Bridal 
of  Pennacook,"  "  Cassandra  Southwick,"  etc. 

Returning  to  his  old  home  and  the  pursuits 
of  the  farm,  we  find  him  in  1835-6  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  By  nature, 
by  instinct,  and  Quaker  education,  he  had  an  in- 
tense abhorrence  of  slavery.  The  opprobrium 
showered  upon  the  abolitionists  excited  his 
earnest  sympathies  in  their  behalf.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  them  in  1836,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society.  He  soon  after  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  an  organ  of 
that  Society.  Many  of  the  poems  afterward 
forming  the  "Voices  of  Freedom"  were  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion by  the  wonderful  energy  and  pathos  which 
characterized  them.  He  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1840,  and  established  himself  at  Ames- 
bury,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. He  was  for  many  years  corresponding 
editor  of  the  "National  Era"  at  Washington, 
and  has  written  much,  not  only  in  verse  but 
in  prose.  Among  his  productions  in  the  latter, 
besides  the  "Legends  of  New  England"  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  most  noted  are  "Mar- 
garet Smith's  Journal,"  1836,  "Old  Portraits 
and   Modem  Sketches,"  1850,  and  "Literary 


Recreations."  His  prose  is  all  good  reading, 
though  less  noted  than  his  poetry. 

His  "Songs  of  Labor"  were  published  in 
1851.  They  are  of  a  different  character  from 
his  earlier  collections,  but  indicate  the  same 
earnest  sympathy  for  man  as  man,  and  his  rev- 
erence for  honest  industry,  however  humble  its 
subject.  In  1853  came  "The  Chapel  of  the 
Hermits,  and  other  Poems;"  in  1856,  "The 
Panorama,  and  other  Poems;"  in  1859,  "Home 
Ballads  and  Poems;"  and  last  year,  "In  War 
Time,  and  other  Poems." 

Nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  cultivated, 
loyal  hearts  than  this  last  volume.  To  ns  they 
seem  superior  to  any  of  Whittier's  previous 
productions.  It  has  been  evident  all  along  that 
our  poet  was  becoming  more  perfect  in  his  vo- 
cation, and  that  the  experience  through  which 
he  has  been  led,  and  the  discipline  to  which 
Providence  has  subjected  him,  has  been  such  as 
more  adequately  to  qualify  him  to  express  what 
a  great  multitude  of  souls  were  struggling  to 
utter,  but  for  which  no  voice  was  given  tliem. 
These  poems  supplied  the  want;  the  reading 
and  hearing  of  them  has  brought  a  grateful  re- 
lief to  many  hearts.  In  these  effusions  Whit- 
tier  betrays  the  struggle  which  has  existed  in 
his  own  soul  between  two  classes  of  emotiona 
There  the  brave,  heroic,  self-sacrificing  spirit, 
which  impels  to  arms  and  conflict  in  defense 
of  the  holiest  rights  of  humanity,  find  an  an- 
swering chord  in  his  breast,  which  thrills  with 
the  intensity  of  passion;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  Quaker  education  and  own  instinct- 
ive horror  of  violence  and  war,  make  him  sick 
at  heart  in  view  of  our  terrible  national  ex- 
perience. In  the  very  first  stanza  of  the  open- 
ing poem  we  find  this  inward  conflict  thus  indi- 
cated: 

"  We  see  not,  know  not ;  all  oar  way 
Is  night — with  Thee  alone  is  day; 
From  oot  the  torrent's  troubled  drift. 
Above  the  storm  our  prayer  we  lift. 
Thy  will  be  doset" 

Two  or  three  years  earlier,  during  the  Italian 
struggle,  in  which  he  felt  a  painful  interest,  he 
had  betrayed  the  same  double  sensibility: 

"  I  dreamed  of  freedom  slowly  gained 
By  martyr  meekness,  patience,  faith ; 
And,  lo!  an  athlete  grimly  stained. 
With  corded  mascles  battle  stained, 
Shouting  it  Irom  the  fields  of  death. 

I  turn  me,  awe-struck,  from  the  sights 

Among  the  clamoring  thousands  mute ; 
I  only  know  that  God  is  right, 
And  that  the  children  of  the  light 
Shall  tread  the  darknen  under  foot" 
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But  we  should  have  to  quote  from  every 
poem  to  satisfy  oar  own  disposition  to  exhibit 
the  author  in  the  admirable  light  in  which  he 
manifests  himself  to  us.  We  may  only  call 
attention  to  the  wonderfnlly-lofty  and  heart- 
full  strains  of  "The  Watcher,"  "The  Battle 
Autumn  of  1862/'  and  "Ein  feste  Borg  ist 
unser  Gott;"  to  the  wonderful  and  enchanting 
melody  of  the  "Song  of  the  Negro  Boatmen" 
in  the  poem  "At  Fort  Royal;"  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  in  the  thought  conveyed,  the 
spirit  characterizing  it,  and  the  charming  rhythm 
of  its  verses,  the  famons  "Barbara  Frietche." 
The  other  poems,  besides  "In  War  Time,"  in 
the  recent  volume,  are  mostly  of  a  rural  char- 
acter, and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most 
delightful  in  the  language.  Such  especially  are 
"Cobbler  Keezai's  Vision,"  "Mountain  Pic- 
tures," and  "Our  River." 

HB8.  8T0WE,  AND  OTHEBS. 

If  Garrison  has  pushed  reforms  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a  journalist;  if  Phillips  has  bronght  the 
finest  gifts  of  oratorical  genius  to  the  same 
service,  and  Whittier  has  laid  the  wealth  of 
poetic  endowment  on  the  altar  of  humanity; 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  none  have  wrought  with 
greater  singleness  of  purpose  toward  this  end; 
yet,  doubtless,  also,  none  have  wrought  more 
effectually  in  the  great  cause  than  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  In  prose  fiction  she  has  pow- 
ers which  surpass  those  of  all  her  cotempora- 
ries,  though,  doubtless,  she  may  also  have 
great  faults  from  which  many  of  them  are  free. 
But  we  have  not  now  room  to  make  more  than 
a  "mere  mention"  of  this  gifted  member  of  a 
gifted  family — a  family,  too,  not  of  mere  vul- 
gar reformers,  but  of  genuine  and  efBcient 
Christian  philanthropists  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  term. 

Mrs.  Stowe  makes  no  profession  of  being  a 
reformer  poff  exeeUence.  She  discerns  her  call- 
ing as  a  literary  artist,  and  accepts  but  conse- 
crat-es  it,  as  every  true  artist  does,  to  moral 
ends — ^with  marvelous  success,  too.  If  the  elo- 
quence of  Phillips  had  awakened  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country  to  the  enormity  of 
our  slave  system;  and  if  Whittier^s  verses  had 
stirred  to  their  depths  the  humane  feelings 
of  all  the  subjects  of  fair  moral  culture,  the 
writer  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  bronght  al- 
most incredible  multitudes  right  into  the  midst 
of  the  vivid  experiences  of  the  system,  and 
made  them  more  real  than  even,  perhaps, 
actual  observation  could  have  done;  for, 
though  fact  is  sometimes  "stranger  than  fic- 
tion," yet,  say  what  we  may,  fiction  is  also  some- 
times truer  than  fact.    We  suppose  the  work 


referred  to  has  been  read  more  widely  than  any 
other  American  book — ^read  not  as  an  antislavery 
novel,  but  as  a  work  of  genius,  the  offspring  of 
an  uncommon  inspiration.  It  has  been  more 
influential  than  any  obviously-reformatory  docu- 
ment, as  its  influence  has  been  incidental,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  effectual.  All  Mrs. 
Stowe's  works — and  they  are  not  few — ^have 
a  philanthropic  bearing;  and  though  few  indi- 
cate the  genius  which  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
evinces,  yet  all  will  rank  high  in  the  literature 
of  the  land. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  other  great 
and  noble  reformers  who  have  been  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  humanity — such  as  Charles 
Sumner,  whose  wide  and  rich  culture  and 
eloquent  voice  serves  not  the  cause  of  mere 
political  ambition,  but  is  inspired  with  the  sin- 
cerest  and  warmeet  love  of  humanity;  and  the 
enthusiastic,  patriotic,  humane,  and  high-mind- 
ed Massachusetts  Governor,  John  A.  Andrew. 
Nor  can  we  more  than  refer  to  some  noble 
women  who  wrought  and  are  still  working 
in  noble  causes — some  of  them,  perhaps,  du- 
biously and  mistakenly,  but  others  sensibly  and 
effectively— L.  M.  Child,  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
Mrs.  Dall,  and  Maria  Chapman.  Of  course, 
there  are  both  male  and  female  reformers  by 
profession — some  having  once  b.een  of  excellent 
spirit  and  healthful  influence;  but  who,  through 
variouv  disgusts  and  much  impatience,  have 
lost  their  balance  and  fallen  to  a  lower  level, 
where  they  indulge  in  bitter  denunciation  and 
extravagant  demonstrations;  and  others  of  whom 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  ambitious  of  a  cheap 
notoriety.  To  the  former  belong  Stephen  Fos- 
ter, Parker  Pillsbury,  and  Henry  Wright  The 
latter  require  no  mention. 


TES  LITTLB  BBOTSEE. 


BT   urns.    M.    A.    BIOBLOV. 


0,  THB  darhng  little  brother, 

Oar  baby  three  years  old ; 
The  precioas  little  treasure, 

The  lambie  of  our  fold. 
The  pet  of  all  the  sisters, 

The  father's  pride  and  joy, 
What  hopes  that  reach  the  future 

Are  centered  in  our  boy  I 
We  know  that  Death  is  busy. 

That  he  spareth  not  the  flowers, 
Tet  0  may  Heaven  ptty  us. 

Should  we  lose  this  babe  of  ours  t 
0,  the  darling  little  brother. 

His  name  is  just  as  sweet 
As  the  music  that  he  wakens 

With  his  little,  pattering  feet 
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7BLIGEA  HEMAn. 


ST   Mftl.   JULIA   M,   OI.IV. 


NX71CBEB  IL 

PERHAPS  Mrs.  Hemans's  yiait  to  Abbots- 
ford  was  one  of  the  crowning  pleasures  <^ 
her  life.  A  goeet,  with  her  boys,  of  Mr.  Ham-> 
ilton,  the  accomplished  author  of  Cyril  Thorn* 
ton,  she  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott  continually. 
Yarrow,  beautiful  Yarrow,  was  visited  with 
him,  Sir  Walter  driving  her  in  an  open  car- 
riage, fording  Ettrick  River,  and  passing  many 
"  a  cairn  and  field  of  old  combat,  the  heroes  of 
which  seemed  to  start  up  in  answer  to  the 
mighty  master's  voice  which  related  their 
deeds"  as  they  went  by.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream  to  the  poetess  as  she  walked  through 
the  stately  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Buocleuch, 
and  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow,  with  Sir  Walter 
by  her  side,  reciting,  every  now  and  then,  some 
verse  of  the  old  ballad. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Hemans,"  said  Sir  Walter,  smiling, 
as  two  tourists  rapidly  retreated  as  they  ap* 
preached,  "they  little  know  what  two  lions 
they  are  running  away  from." 

The  evening  was  equally  dream-li)Ee  in  the 
grand  hall  at  Abbotsford,  "  with  the  rich,  pur- 
ple light  streaming  in  through  the  colored  win- 
dows, and  mantling  its  stately  suits  of  armor 
and  heraldic  blazonries."  « 

The  days  spent  at  Abbotsford,  the  walks 
with  Sir  Walter  were  like  poems  rich  in  all 
beautiful  things  of  song  and  story,  solemn 
thoughts  and  thrilling  legends.  Kindred  minds, 
alike  stored  with  treasuries  of  the  past,  were 
continually  united  with  new  links  of  associa- 
tion. Heart  answered  to  heart,  and  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  in  that  brief,  delightful  intercourse,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  ideal  of  companionship  to 
which  she  alludes  in  her  beautiful  poem  on 
Kindred  Hearts.  She  has  preserved  a  saying 
of  Sir  Walter's,  worthy  to  be  remembered  in 
our  days  of  fearful  sacrifice.  Lord  Napier,  at 
dinner,  spoke  of  a  history  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  in  which  the  defense  of  Saragossa  had 
been  spoken  of  as  a  vain  and  lavish  waste  of 
life.  With  kindling  look  and  tone  Sir  Walter 
replied,  "Never  let  me  hear  that  brave  blood 
has  been  shed  in  vain!  It  sends  a  warning 
ivoice  down  through  all  time." 

Most  touching  is  Mrs.  Hemans's  record  of 
her  last  day  at  Abbotsford.  "This  day  has 
been — I  was  going  to  say,  one  of  the  happiest, 
but  I  am  too  isolated  a  being  to  use  that 
word — at  least  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
cheerfully  exciting  of  my  life.  I  shall  think 
again  and  again  of  that  walk  under  the  old. 


solemn  trees  that  hang  over  the  mountain 
stream  of  Yarrow,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  be- 
side me,  his  V(»ce  frequently  breaking  out,  as  if 
half  unconsciously,  into  some  verse  of  the  an- 
tique ballads,  which  he  repeats  with  a  deep  and 

homely  pathos The  next  morning 

I  left  Abbotsford;  and  who  can  leave  a  spot  so 
brightened  and  animated  by  the  happy  life  of 
genius  without  regpret?  I  shall  not  forget  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Walter's  farewell — so  firank, 
and  simple,  and  heart-felt,  as  he  said  to  me. 
'There  are  some  whom  we  meet,  and  should 
like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kith  and  kin;  and 
you  are  one  of  those.'  It  is  delightful  to  take 
away  with  me  so  unmingled  an  impression  of 
what  I  may  now  call  almost  affectionate  admi- 
ration." 

Among  the  interesting  friends  she  met  in 
Edinburgh  were  Lady  Wedderbum,  Mrs.  Grant, 
of  Laggan,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall.  She  dined 
with  Jeffrey  at  his  seat,  Craig  Crook,  and 
highly  enjoyed  his  conversation — "such  mental 
Champagne  as"  she  "never  tasted  before,  rich, 
full  of  imagery,  playful,  energetia"  In  a  visit 
to  Mackenzie,  the  Man  of  Feeling,  she  waa 
strangely  carried  back  a  century  by  hearing 
him  relate  anecdotes  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Qtbbon,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated. 

But  amidst  all  the  adulation,  excitement,  the 
intellectual  attrition  with  minds  of  a  high 
order,  of  her  visit  to  Edinburgh,  a  cry  comes 
from  the  depths  of  her  unsatisfied  heart.  While 
walking  with  a  party  by  moonlight  through 
the  beautiful  streets  of  this  picturesque  dty, 
and  gazing  down  upon  dai^,  desolate  Holy- 
rood  from  the  foot  of  Calton  Hill,  she  says,  *'  a 
sense  of  strangeness  and  loneliness  came  sud- 
denly over  me,  surrounded,  as  I  was,  amidst 
all  this  dusky  magnificence  by  acquuntanoe  of 
yesterday,  I  felt  as  if  all  I  loved  were  so  far, 
far  removed  from  me,  that  I  could  have  buret 
into  tears  from  the  rush  of  this  unaccountable 
emotion." 

This  emotion  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
trying  scenes  that  Mrs.  Hemans  had  passed 
through  just  before  this  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
She  had  bid  farewell  to  Wales,  "the  green 
land  of  her  home  and  her  dead,"  with  wboee 
mountains  and  woodlands  were  associated  mem- 
ories of  her  childhood,  youth,  and  yeare  of 
deep  and  painful  feeling.  The  sadness  of  this 
farewell  was  aggravated  by  the  separation  from 
her  two  elder  boys,  who  went  to  join  their 
father  in  Rome.  The  family  circle  at  Rhyllon 
had  been  broken  up;  her  sister  was  married, 
and  her  brother  appointed  to  an  official  station 
in  Ireland.  The  solicitations  of  kind  friends  at 
Wavestree,   near    Liverpool,    educational    ad- 
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Tantages  for  her  boys,  and  intelleetaal  society 
for  herself,  induced  her  to  remove  thither  in 
1828. 

At  this  time  her  taste  became  more  passion- 
ate and  imaginative.  The  German  poets  were 
always  on  her  table.  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Madame  de  Stael  she  frequently  quoted.  Her 
poetry  became  more  tender  and  touching.  For 
music  she  had  an  awakened  sensibility.  "  I 
do  not  think/'  she  writes,  "that  I  can  bear 
the  bnrden  of  my  life  without  music  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days."  The  beautiful  stansas 
in  "Mozart's  Requiem"  express  her  weary 
striving  after  ideal  beauty: 

*'  Like  perfumes  on  the  wind, 
Which  none  may  stay  or  bind, 

The  beautiful  comes  rushing  through  my  soul; 
I  strive  with  yearnings  Tain 
The  spirit  to  detain 

Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll." 

She  took  lessons  at  this  time  that  she  might 
fully  understand  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Pergolesi, 
which  realized  all  she  could  dream  of  religious 
music. 

These  intellectual  enjoyments  and  aspirations 
were  held  in  check  by  the  earthly  discipline  of 
her  life.  The  fatigue  of  nursing  her  three  boys 
through  a  tedious  attack  of  hooping-cough 
ended  in  her  taking  the  disease  herself.  Change 
of  air  being  recommended,  the  family  of  inva- 
lids repaired  to  Seacombe,  a  small  bathing- 
place  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 
Here  she  enjoyed,  with  almost  childlike  pleas- 
ure, the  animated  sea-beach,  with  its  moving 
pictures  of  the  waters,  the  thousand  sails  and 
streamers  glancing  and  gleaming  past  like 
things  of  life.  The  broad  river  between  her 
and  Liverpool  gave  her  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  whose  "adulation,"  she 
frankly  confesses,  "might  a  little  turn  her 
head,  but  for  the  deep  remembrances  of  her 
heart."  She  looks  back  to  the  peace  and  repose 
of  Bronwylfa  and  Rhyllon ;  to  the  walk  in  the 
hay-field;  her  children  playing  around  her;  her 
dear  mother  coming  to  call  her  from  the  dew, 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  "quiet  happiness 
for  which  she  was  so  much  more  fitted  than 
for  the  weary  part  of  femme  ciW)rt  which  she 
was  enacting." 

In  the  Autumn  of  1827,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  who  was  forming  a  gallery 
of  the  living  authors  of  Great  Britain,  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  prevailed  upon  to  sit  for  her  pic- 
ture. West,  our  American  painter,  during  a 
stay  of  three  weeks  at  Rhyllon,  painted  three 
pictures  of  her— one  for  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  one 
for  Prof.  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  and  one  pre- 


sented by  the  artist  to  the  sister  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  and  esteemed  by  her  family  the.  best  ever 
taken  of  her.  One  of  her  children  remarked 
very  sweetly  in  glancing  from  it  to  a  bust 
taken  some  years  after:  "The  bust  is  the  poet- 
ess; but  the  picture  is  all  mother." 

During  the  Winter  of  1829  Mrs.  Hemans 
wrote  most  of  the  lyrics  of  her  "  Songs  of  the 
Affections,"  published  in  the  Bummer  of  18S0, 
the  principal  one  of  which — "The  Spirit's  Re- 
turn " — she  preferred  to  any  thing  she  had  written. 
"  If  there  be,"  she  writes,  "  as  my  friends  say, 
a  greater  power  in  it  than  I  had  before  evinced, 
I  paid  dearly  for  the  discovery,  and  it  almost 
made  me  tremble  as  I  sounded  '  the  deep  places 
of  my  soul.' " 

A  fitting  companion  piece  to  her  Abbots- 
ford  sojourn  is  her  visit  to  Wordsworth  at 
his  home  near  Rydal  Mount.  The  cordial 
reception  by  the  benignant  old  man,  as  he 
greeted  her  in  the  porch  of  his  lovely  cottage, 
almost  overgrown  with  roses  and  ivy;  the  days 
in  which  he  read  to  her,  walked  with  her,  led 
her  pony  when  she  rode  amid  the  soft  gleams 
and  ever-changing  shadows  of  the  lovely  vales 
of  Grasmere  and  Rydal,  were  so  remote  from 
every -day  cares  that  she  seemed  almost  to  be 
in  the  spirit-land. 

He  read  to  her  Spenser,  his  own  Laodami, 
Linleth  Abbey,  and  his  noble  sonnets.  "His 
reading,"  she  writes,  "is  very  peculiar,  but,  to 
my  e«Qr,  delightful — solemn,  earnest  in  expres- 
sion, more  than  any  I  have  ever  heard.  When 
he  reads  or  recites  in  the  open  air,  his  deep, 
rich  tones  seem  to  proceed  from  a  spirit* voice, 
and  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  place;  they 
harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling  tones  of 
woods  and  waterfalls." 

After  a  fortnight  spent  at  Rydal  Mount — 
days  of  rich  and  tranquil  beauty — Mrs.  He- 
mans removed  with  her  boys  to  Dove's  Nest, 
a  neat  dwelling  for  a  poetess — a  cottage  she 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  hire  for  a 
few  months,  and  from  which  she  could  look 
"down  on  lovely  Windermere."  "0,  what  a 
poor  thing,"  she  exclaims,  "is  society  in  the 
presence  of  skies,  and  waters,  and  everlasting 
hills!  You  may  be  sure  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
dear  intercourse  of  friend  with  friend — that 
would  be  dearer  tenfold,  more  precious,  more 
hallowed  in  scenes  like  this." 

Early  in  the  Autumn  of  1831  Mrs.  Hemans 
removed  to  Dublin,  that  she  might  be  near  her 
brother,  and  have  his  advice  with  regard  to 
her  boys.  Two  of  those  still  with  her  she 
placed  at  school,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  G Wynne;  and  her  son  Charles — Carlo  Dolce, 
as  he  was  playfully  called  by   some  of  her 
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friends — ^bad  his  education  superintended  by 
Mr. — afterward  the  Rev. — R.  P.  Graves,  then  in 
Trinity  College.  To  this  gentleman  both  mother 
and  son  seem  to  owe  much  for  guidance  in 
higher  than  classic  lore. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  a  new  era  in 
Mrs.  Hemans's  life.  In  the  Poet's  Dying  Hymn 
may  be  discerned  the  shadows  darkening  round 
her — a  dim  presentiment  of  the  solemn  mys- 
tery to  which  she  was  approaching.  To  the 
study  of  sacred  literature,  especially  of  the  old 
divines,  and,  above  all,  to  the  daily  and  devout 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  she  devoted 
herself.  No  longer  seeking  to  forget  her  trials, 
she  regarded  them  as  disciplinary:  and  instead 
of  turning  for  comfort  to  the  bright  world  of 
imagination,  she  sought  the  brighter  world 
of  faith.  A  visit  from  a  stranger,  who  told  her, 
with  deep  emotion,  that  her  early  poem  of  The 
Skeptic  had  led  him  to  give  up  his  infidel  opin- 
ions, and  to  receive  the  living  trtiths  of  Chris- 
tianity, gave  her  a  grateful  joy  which  the 
sounding  echoes  of  fame  had  failed  to  bestow. 
She  now  commenced  what  she  thought  might 
be  her  last  work,  in  which  she  hoped  to  en- 
shrine whatever  of  power  and  melody  she  was 
gifted  with,  that  it  might  be  a  worthy  close  to 
her  labors.  And  to  her  sister,  who  visited  her 
at  this  time,  after  a  ^vt  years*  separation,  she 
spoke  very  earnestly  of  the  intended  dedication 
of  her  powers  to  holier  pursuits.  "I  have 
now,"  she  said,  "passed  through  the  feverish 
and  somewhat  visionary  state  of  mind,  often 
oonnect«d  with  the  passionate  study  of  art  in 
early  life;  deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows 
seem  to  have  solemnized  my  whole  being,  and 
I  now  feel  as  if  bound  to  higher  and  holier 
tasks." 

In  1834  her  "  Hymns  for  Childhood,"  which 
had  been  previously  published  in  Boston,  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Curry,  of  Dublin,  at  the 
same  time  with  her  **  National  Lyrics,"  "  which 
eontained,"  she  said,  "  but  the  broken  music  of 
a  troubled  heart." 

An  attack  of  fever  in  the  month  of  July, 
which  left  Mrs.  Hemans  in  an  alarming  state 
of  weakness,  led  her  to  seek  for  strength  in 
the  wild  mountain  region  of  the  county 
Wicklow.  The  journey  proved  a  moat  disas- 
trous fever.  The  little  country  inn  where  she 
staid  proved  to  be  infected  with  scarlet  fever, 
a  fact  concealed  by  the  people  of  the  house  till 
she  and  her  maid  had  taken  the  disease.  She 
was  long  detained  a  weary  prisoner,  and  after 
her  convalescence  and  return  to  Dublin,  she 
had  an  increased  susceptibility  to  colds  and 
sore  throat. 

One  day,  while  seated  in  the  gardens  of  the 


Dublin  Society,  a  favorite  resort  of  hers,  she 
became  so  absorbed  in  the  book  she  was  read- 
ing  that  before  she  was  aware  a  heavy  autum- 
nal fog  had  closed  in,  and  penetrated  her  system 
with  its  ominous  chill.  That  evening  she  was 
attacked  by  a  fit  of  ague,  which  continued  for 
several  weeks,  reducmg  her  to  extreme  de- 
bility. 

Yet  "midst  her  weakness"  lived  her  wonted 
fires,  and  her  lyric  oi  "  Despondency  and  Aspi- 
ration," and  her  "Thoughts  during  Sickness" 
were  written  in  the  intervals  of  comparative 
freedom  from  pain  and  languor.  Her  good 
friends,  Archbishop  and  Mrs.  Whateley,  placed 
at  her  disposal  their  country  seat  of  Redesdale, 
seven  miles  from  Dublin,  and  thither  was  she 
removed  in  December.  She  had  the  great  hap- 
piness of  having  two  of  her  boys  with  her,  min- 
istering most  gently  and  tenderly  to  her  wants. 
She  speaks  of  the  "  sweet,  religious  peace  gradu- 
ally overshadowing  her  with  its  dove-pinions, 
excluding  all  that  would  exclude  thoughts  of 
God"— of  the  "deep  feelings  of  repose  and 
thankfulness"  with  which  she  gazed  from  her 
sofa  on  a  "  sunset  sky  of  the  richest  effusions- 
silvery  green  and  amber  kindling  into  the  most 
glorious  tints  of  the  burning  rose,  its  holy 
beauty  sinking  through  her  inmost  being,  draw- 
ing her  nearer  and  nearer  to  God." 

This  was  no  mere  dreamy,  poetic  sensibility, 
but  a  peace  flowing  from  faith  resting  on  the 
strong  pillars  of  Divine  Truth.  Her  faithful 
attendant,  Anna  Creer,  who  said  of  her  beloved 
mistress  that  she  always  seemed  to  her  "  as  a 
wanderer  from  her  Heavenly  Father's  mansion," 
has  preserved  the  following  words,  more  precious 
than  the  loftiest  flights  of  her  poetic  genius: 
"  I  feel  like  a  tired  child,  wearied  and  longing  to 
mingle  with  the  pure  in  heart.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  sitting  with  Mary  at  the  feet  of  my  Re- 
deemer, and  learning  of  him  to  be  meek  and 
lowly.'*  "Ah,  Anna,  do  you  not  love  your 
kind  Savior?  The  plan  of  redemption  was,  in- 
deed, a  glorious  one — humility  was,  indeed, 
the  crowning  work.  I  am  like  a  quiet  babe  at 
his  feet,  and  yet  my  spirit  is  full  of  his  strength. 
When  any  body  speaks  of  his  love  to  me,  I 
feel  as  if  they  were  too  slow;  my  spirit  can 
mount  alone  with  him  into  those  blissful  realms 
with  far  more  rapidity." 

She  expressed  her  regret  that  the  necessity 
laid  upon  her  of  providing  sums  of  money  for 
her  boys'  education  bad  led  her  to  waste  her 
mind  in  desultory  effusions,  instead  of  concen- 
trating its  energies  on  some  noble  and  com- 
plete work  that  would  take  a  permanent  place 
in  English  literature.  She  had  written,  she  said, 
"  in  the  breathing  time  of  storms  and  billows." 
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In  the  beginning  of  March»  that  she  might 
be  near  her  physicians,  she  returned  to  her 
house  in  Dawson-street,  Dublin.  She  was  at- 
tended with  affectionate  care  by  her  sister  and 
brother,  and  for  a  few  days  by  her  son  Wil- 
loQghby,  then  employed  upon  the  Ordnance 
Survey  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Her  maternal 
anxiety  for  her  youngest  son  Henry  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  appointing  him  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  Admiralty. 

Very  sweet  are  the  records  of  the  declining 
days  of  the  dying  poetess.  Calm,  happy  sleep, 
visited  by  pleasing  dreams — "visions  of  blessed- 
ness that  no  poetry  could  express,  nor  imagina- 
tion conceive,"  making  her  waking  hours  still 
more  delightful;  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
home  of  her  childhood;  the  old  house  by  the 
seaside;  the  mountain  rambles;  the  dear,  fa- 
miliar places;  above  all,  "the  tenderness  and 
affectionateness  of  the  Redeemer's  character, 
now  become  a  source  not  merely  of  reliance, 
but  of  positive  happiness — the  fweetneas  of  her 
couch*' — these  made  her  aick-room 

"  Privileged  beyond  the  common  walks 
Of  yirtnoas  fife— qnite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

The  worn,  wearied  spirit  that  had  turned 
away  unsatisfied  from  the  world's  sparkling 
draughts,  now  found  the  living  water.  There 
was  no  aching  void — no  fruitless  longing  now. 
"  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him."  With  deep  humility  and  entire  resigna- 
tion, she  was  willing  to  live  or  die,  and  the 
language  of  her  heart  was,  "Behold  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lordl  Be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  wiU."  A  sweet,  solemn  composure 
lifted  her  above  joy  and  grief,  and  she  would 
say,  "  I  feel  as  if  hovering  between  heaven  and 
earth." 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  April,  she  dedicated 
to  her  brother  her  last  song — ^The  Sabbath 
Sonnet: 

"  How  many  blessed  groups  this  hoar  are  bending 
Throngh  England's  primrose  meadow-paths  their  way 
Toward   spire  and   tower  'midst  shadowy  elms  as- 
cending, 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallowed  day ! 
The  halls,  from  old  heroic  ages  gray, 
Poor  their  fair  children  forth ;  and  hamlets  low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard  hlooms  the  soft  winds  play, 
Send  ont  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream ;  I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bonnd ;  yet,  O,  my  God  f  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  still'd 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfalness." 


Her  room  was  adorned  with  flowers,  the 
gifts  of  loving  friends;  the  table  beside  her  was 
covered  with  books;  she  listened  to  the  reading 
of  "Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,"  "Bucke's  Har- 
monies and  Sublimities  of  Nature,"  "  Wilmott's 
Lives  of  Sacred  Poets,"  "Lives  of  Eminent 
Christians,"  and  selections  from  Leighton,  to 
which  she  listened  for  the  last  time  with  eyes 
closed,  and  hands  folded  in  prayer.  She  said, 
"Beautiful,  beautiful!"  On  Sunday  evening, 
the  15th  of  March,  she  received,  for  the  last 
time,  and  her  dear  boy  for  the  first  time,  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord. 

Attended  with  watchful  care  to  the  last  by 
her  brother  and  his  wife,  her  darling  Charles, 
and  her  faithful  Anna  Crece,  with  the  dying 
declaration  that  she  had  made  her  peace  with 
God,  and  that  she  felt  all  at  peace  in  her  bosom, 
she  passed  away  gently,  without  a  struggle  or 
pang,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  16th  of  May, 
1835.  Her  week's  work  done,  she  entered  on 
the  rest  of  the  blessed,  eternal  Sabbath. 

On  the  tablet  over  the  vault  beneath  St. 
Ann's  Church,  Dublin,  is  inscribed  her  name, 
her  age,  and  the  date  of  her  death,  with  the 
following  appropriate  lines  from  a  dirge  of  her 


own; 


"  Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit,  rest  thee  now! 
E'en  while  with  ns  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 
Dust  to  its  narrow  honse  beneath  1 

8onl  to  its  place  on  high  I 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die." 


''A  WOBB  FITLT  fSFOTESr 


BT   HAaaiBT    V.    BBAX. 


"  A  WOBD  fitly  spoken  1"    How  often  it  bears 
A  balm  for  one's  sorrow,  an  ease  to  one's  cares, 
And  ont  of  the  waves  of  its  sorrow  it  lifts 
Some  seal  that 's  endangered  on  life's  ocean  drifts. 
Good  words,  if  persuasive,  are  laden  with  power, 
Like  the  heaven-given  dew  to  the  perishing  flower; 
And  the  heart  of  the  loving  can  often  present 
The  Truth  in  such  beauty  that  bad  men  repent. 
For  something  lies  deeper  than  deed  and  than  word ; 
The  spirit  that  prompted,  the  motive  that  stirr'd; 
The  kind,  loving  word  with  the  kindly  endeavor, 
Is  that  which  shall  bless  men  forever  and  ever. 


'T  is  the  warm  sun  of  heaven  that  blesses  the  flower, 
And  the  rain  that  is  geniU  has  life-giving  power ; 
The  isay  that  ikey  eome,  not  the  simple  possessing, 
Makes  each  a  rich  dower  and  a  bountiful  blessing. 
8o  a  word  kindly  prompted — *'  A  word  fitly  spoken,^ 
From  heart  goes  to  heart  like  a  warm,  loving  token, 
And  often  the  soul  of  the  erring  upraises, 
Till  loving  the  creature,  the  Maker  it  praises. 
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81DB  bj  side  the  footsteps  trod 
In  the  same  bright,  morning  way ; 

Hand  in  hand  and  heart  with  heart 
Caosely  heat  that  early  day. 

Linked  lives,  God-ltghted  ever, 

Has  dark  earth  the  power  to  sever? 

Why  was  born  the  eyes'  yonng  light, 
Why  the  lips*  yonng  tender  kiss, 

Why  the  sonl's  yonng  love,  if  not 
For  a  loneer  life  than  this? 

Tet  before  the  twilight  fell. 

Earth  had  drawn  the  vail  farewelL 

One  long,  spirit-bnrdened  sigh. 
One  great  sonl-throb  haard  above, 

One  long  pressare  heart  to  heart, 
Hushed  to  rest  that  spirit  lova. 

Has  it  found  a  dreamless  sleep. 

That  yonng  life,  so  ocean  deep  ? 

Two  paths,  where  but  one  had  lain, 

Waited  for  the  earnest  feet, 
Widely  parted  grew  those  ways. 

Never  more  on  earth  to  meet. 
One  was  rich  with  earth-born  light, 
Shrouded  one  in  spirit  night 

Feet  into  the  lighted  way 
Entered  with  unshrinking  tread ; 

And  upon  the  shadowed  path 
Bowed  an  aching  h^art  and  head ; 

Agonized  through  all  the  night. 

That  God  bless  that  path  of  light 

Where  wealth,  fashion,  pleasure  smiled 
Up  that  flower-strewn  path  of  fame, 

There  the  yoong  and  tireless  heurt 
Sought  to  win  a  deathless  name ; 

Laid  the  soul's  true  riches  down 

For  an  earthly,  tarnished  crown. 

Little  hands,  which  nothing  held. 

Folded  o'er  an  empty  heart ; 
Little  feet  went  tired  down 

From  the  sunshine  to  the  dark ; 
Not  to  die — for  life  is  sweet,  ' 

Given  for  heaven  to  grow  more  meet. 

Li  it  crushed,  that  early  love  ? 

Prayerful  eyes,  that  never  weep, 
Watch,  in  that  long-shadowed  way, 

O'er  the  cradle  of  its  sleep ; 
Waiting,  watching,  never  dim, 
Living  but  to  pray  for  him. 

There  be  hearts  that  still  live  on, 
Though  life's  spring  has  <i8a8ed  to  flow ; 

Eyes  that  yet  view  light  above, 
In  the  night  of  starless  woe; 

For  to  such  a  hand  reached  down. 

Points  a  rich,  immortal  orowa. 


And  the  morning  soon  will  dawn 
O'er  those  paths,  earth-severed  wide. 

When  again  in  life  beyond. 
God  will  lay  them  side  by  side ; 

And  that  love  by  heaven -winds  fanned* 

Then  will  wake  and  understand. 


WIELD  THB  SIOHT. 


ST   JAKBS   J.    MAXWBLI.. 


HuKAK  lives  are  shadows  drifbng 

On  the  turbid  sea  of  life ; 
Ever  changing,  ever  shifting. 

As  the  years  with  seasons  rife : 
Drifting  onward,  idle-handed, 

To  the  ocean's  further  shore. 
Where  a  thousand  harks  have  stranded. 

And  are  lost  forever  more. 

0,  how  many  hearts  are  bleeding 

Just  for  one  misstep  in  youth ! 
Turning  from  a  mother's  pleading. 

Walking  blindly  from  the  truth. 
Surely,  many  lives  are  wasted 

In  a  worse  than  fruitless  strife ; 
And  a  thousand  buds  are  blasted. 

In  the  April  of  this  life. 

Shall  we  thus  be  swiftly  guided 

Down  the  darkly- rushing  flood. 
While  our  hearts,  by  sin  divided. 

Basely  turn  away  from  God? 
We  are  turning  from  the  Fountain, 

Fleeing  when  no  sound  is  heard ; 
Like  the  hart  upon  the  moantain. 

When  the*  forest  leaves  are  stirred. 

Comes  there  not  a  voice  of  power, 

Whi^'ring  softly  in  thine  ear. 
In  the  silent  midnight  hour. 

When  no  other  voice  is  near  ? 
Tells  it  not  of  angels  bending 

Lowly  o'er  us  in  our  sleep. 
With  a  tenderness  unending. 

As  they  nightly  vigils  keep  ? 

Shall  we  yield  in  life's  young  morning. 

Ere  the  tender  thoughts  decay  ? 
Or  despise  the  Spirit's  warning, 

And  in  hardness  turn  away  ? 
Never !  "  while  our  hearts  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave;" 
Never !  while  our  time  is  fleeting. 

And  we  have  a  soul  to  save! 

Hopes  are  born  but  to  be  smitten ; 

Lilies  bloom  but  to  decay ; 
Death  on  every  leaf  is  written — 

Are  we  favored  more  than  they  ? 
Let  our  work  be  never  ending. 

Faithful  still  to  wield  the  right; 
Heart,  and  will,  and  spirit  blending. 

Onward,  upward  with  the  fight 
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NIGHT  THE  TWENTY-PIB8T. 

W£  had  now  made  a  long  and  tiresome  but 
exceedingly  delightful  half-day's  journey; 
and  we  had  yet  three  Swedish  miles  to  go  be- 
fore stopping  for  the  night.  But  there  was  no 
longer  to  be  any  rowing  or  waiting  on  the  way. 
The  young  nobleman's  father  had  sent  his  coach 
to  the  place  where  we  took  the  dinner.  The 
coachman  was  all  ready  with  his  well-matched 
span,  and  on  the  driver's  seat,  when  we  had 
finished  eating.  So,  discharging  our  obligations 
to  the  old  hero-peasant,  and  receiving  his  heart- 
iest adieus,  we  mounted  to  our  rather  lofty 
seats,  and  soon  found  ourselves  whirling  along 
the  smooth  and  well-beaten  road.  This  car- 
riage, though  called  a  coach  in  Sweden,  is  more 
properly  a  barouche;  and  its  openness  and  high 
seats  give  us  an  ample  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  country  as  we  pass  along. 

We  are  still  in  New  England;  and  we  are 
constantly  surrounded  by  aspects  and  objects 
such  as  we  have  in  Maine.  The  same  lakes, 
outlets,  and  waterfalls;  the  same  soil,  rocks, 
undergrowth,  and  trees;  the  same  plains  of  tow- 
ering pine,  the  same  cedar-groves,  the  same 
hills  and  valleys,  and  every  other  thing  the 
same.  There  are  but  two  or  three  things  here 
that  we  have  not  in  the  north-eastern  States. 
The  little  flower  called  the  Linnsea,  after  its 
discoverer,  the  great  Linnaeus,  and  one  of  the 
most  fragrant  and  beautiful  wild  flowers  in  the 
world,  is  one.  Then  the  berry  known  here  as 
the  lingon,  which  resembles  our  high-land  cran- 
berry, and  is  quite  as  useful  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  another.  Another  berry,  the  name  of 
which  is  in  Swedish  orthography,  hjortron,  and 
is  pronounced  as  if  written  hyertroon,  is  also 
different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  New 
England,  though  it  some  resembles  the  yellow 
raspberry  in  flavor,  size,  and  form.  The  hjor- 
tron  is  a  delicate  berry,  and  is  used  as  a  pre- 
serve, because  it  is  not  very  plenty.  But  the 
lingon  abounds.  It  grows  every-where;  and 
the  poorest  peasant  will  not  commence  a  Win- 
ter without  several  barrels  of  this  hardy  and 
most  nutritious  fruit.  It  requires  no  cultiva- 
tiwi.  It  will  keep  the  whole  year  round;  and 
it  is  altogether  one  of  those  wonderful  provi* 
sions  made  by  a  beneficent  Creator  to  compen- 
sate for  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  to  equal- 
ize as  much  as  may  be  the  blessings  of  nature 
to  the  different  portions  of  mankind. 

But  the  lingon  and  the  hjortron  are  not  the 
only   blessings  of  this  kind  in  Sweden.    We 

Yoi..  XXIV.— 35 


have  no  wild  berry,  I  think,  which  does  not 
flourish  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  Black- 
berries, raspberries,  strawberries  are  as  abund- 
ant as  they  are  in  our  Northern  States:  the 
whortleberry  also  grows  every-where;  and  then 
the  blueberry,  the  finest  of  them  all,  according 
to  my  taste,  comes  teeming  forth  in  early  Au- 
tumn, till  it  has  filled  to  overflowing  every  box 
and  barrel  in  the  land.  I  anticipate  the  joy- 
ous Winter  as  I  ride  along;  and  the  sight  of 
my  eyes  makes  me  feel  almost  at  home. 

I  love  these  northern  climes.  In  southern 
latitudes  you  must  cultivate  almost  every  thing 
you  have  to  eat.  In  the  North,  things  of  this 
sort  grow  spontaneously ;  and  I  like  a  country, 
or  any  thing  else,  where  Nature  undertakes  to 
do,  without  our  care  or  even  asking,  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  hard  work.  Besides,  these  luxu- 
riant woods  and  fields,  which  yield  us  so  much 
without  our  labor,  are  as  beautiful  to  me 
as  any  flower-garden  I  ever  saw  on  earth. 
These  blueberry  fields,  and  hills,  and  mount- 
ains are  especiidly  attractive.  They  remind  me, 
reader,  of  those  gone-by^  days  when  you  and  I 
were  young.  They  recall  the  pleasantest  scenes 
of  the  spring- tide  of  life;  and  I  can  even  now 
feel  the  full  force  of  that  beautiful  stanza  of  the 
old  Scottish  poet,  which  I  used  to  sing  in  the 
morning  of  my  days: 

"  Lei  us  go,  lassie,  go, 

To  the  braes  of  Balquither, 
Where  the  blaeberric*  grow. 

Hang  the  bonnie  highland  heather ; 
Where  the  buck  and  the  rae, 

Lightly  bounding  togither, 
Sport  the  lang  Simmer  day, 

Mang  the  braes  of  Balquither." 

II.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  and  rugged  hill,  or  small  mountain,  on  the 
top  of  which  our  young  nobleman  tells  us  there 
is  a  very  ancient  and  remarkable  fortification. 
Though  weary  with  walking,  we  shall  never  be 
here  again,  and  we  must  go  up  and  see  it.  The 
sides  of  the  hill  are  very  steep,  and  covered 
with  granite,  to  which  ten  thousand  storms 
have  given  a  smooth  polish.  We  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  ascend;  but  by  dint  of  much  mutual 
assistance,  we  at  last  reach  the  summit  We 
overlook  a  vast  tract  of  country.  Lakes,  for- 
ests, valleys,  hills,  farm-houses,  and  little  ham- 
lets make  up  a  splendid  subject  for  a  painter. 
We  are  glad  we  are  here;  and  yet  the  fortifica- 
tion, like  all  ruins,  disappoints  us.  It  consists 
of  a  long  and  curving  line  of  granite  rocks,  once 
evidently  lying  upon  one  another  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  wall,  but  now  tumbled  down  and 
covered  with  gray  moss.  The  side  of  the  hill 
over  which  the  old  breastwork  ran  is  almost 
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perpendicular;  and  its  base  is  separated  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  over  which  we  have  just 
crossed,  only  by  the  road  on  which  our  coach 
now  stands.  The  fortification  must  have  been 
built  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  old  vi -kings, 
in  case  they  were  pursued  on  the  water;  and  it 
was  certainly  very  strong.  Just  behind  the 
wall  there  is  yet  a  deep  hollow  in  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  a 
thousand  people.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  spot. 
We  tarry  here  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  by 
a  more  gentle  descent,  but  along  a  winding  and 
almost  chiseled  path,  worn  deep  by  the  feet  of 
a  gone-by  race,  we  seek  the  coach,  and  are  soon 
whirling  along  again  over  the  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant road.  To  make  it  yet  more  certain,  that 
this  ruin  is  no  other  than  an  old  vi-king  strong- 
hold, my  friend  and  guide,  the  young  nobleman, 
informs  me  as  we  ride,  that  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  we  ascended  the  granite 
hill-side,  but  nearer  the  present  shqre  of  the 
lake,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  huge  iron  rings 
fastened  high  up  into  the  mountain  rock,  to 
which  it  is'warrantably  supposed  these  celebra- 
ted sea-robbers  tied  their  ships.  But  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  have  receded,  and  left  the  hill, 
and  the  fortification,  and  the  great  ifon  rings 
themselves,  where  the  most  skillful  mariners 
would  now  find  it  quite  impossible  to  land. 

III.  The  sun  is  now  slowly  declining  toward 
his  northern  hills;  the  winds  of  midday  have 
gone  to  rest;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  quiet  over 
all  the  landscape  through  which  we  pass.  The 
air  is  now  just  cool  enough  to  make  the  even- 
ing agreeable.  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild  flowers  which  every-where 
abound.  The  long  shadows  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  the  early  vespers  of  the  night-birds, 
remind  us  that  we  must  hurry  forward.  But 
how  can  we  hurry  through  such  scenes  as  these? 
As  we  sit  here  at  our  ease,  leaning  against  the 
cushioned  back  of  our  seat,  with  all  care  thrown 
off,  we  could  ride  with  pleasure  till  the  dawn- 
ing of  another  day.  The  road,  every-where  as 
smooth  as  a  highway  can  be,  winds  round  the 
hills,  declines  into  the  cool  valleys,  goes  straight 
over  the  pine-covered  plains,  dives  into  the  deep 
and  apparently  unbroken  forests,  skirts  the 
hard-sanded  beeches  of  the  lakes,  curving  and 
twisting  this  way  and  that  to  keep  company 
with  their  indented  coasts,  all  the  while  crossing 
the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  then  running 
into  the  open  sunlight,  and  so  on  and  on  as  the 
shadows  are  growing  longer,  till  one  brisk  little 
span  of  northern  horses,  which  spank  the  solid 
earth  with  rapidly-rev«rberating  strokes,  begin 
to  whinny  for  their  keeper  as  they  scent  the 
funiliar  atmosphere  of  home. 


What  New  Englander  has  not  passea  over 
just  such  a  road  as  this?  But  there  is  one 
element  of  this  evening's  ride  which  no  son  of 
New  England  ever  saw  at  home.  In  our  coun- 
try the  farms  are  generally  so  arranged  as  to 
lie  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  every  public 
road.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangement 
is  to  have  every  farm  cross  the  highway;  and 
the  peculiarity  to  which  I  refer  is,  that  every 
proprietor  separates  his  own  from  every  other 
farm  by  running  his  fences  across  the  road,  bat 
supplying  the  track  with  a  couple  of  substan- 
tial gates.  There  is  a  gate,  therefore,  on  each 
side  of  every  farm;  and  these  must  be  opened 
by  some  person  before  the  traveler  can  paas 
through.  If  no  one  appears  at  a  gate  to  open 
it,  the  traveler  commits  no  trespass  by  opening 
it  himself;  but  this  is  a  tax  upon  time  and  pa- 
tience which  no  people  but  the  patient  Swedes 
could  possibly  endure.  Generally,  however, 
there  is  some  tenant  living  near  the  gate,  whose 
child  is  ever  ready  to  swing  it  open  for  a  car- 
riage; but  the  child  expects  for  this  piece  of 
service  a  piece  of  money;  though  for  a  single 
ore,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  the  boy 
will  bow  very  thankfully,  and  the  giri  will  drop 
half  a  dozen  pretty  little  courtesies  before  you 
can  tie  up  your  purse. 

This  gate-money  is  an  institution.  Every 
traveler  provides  himself  with  a  long  purse 
filled  with  small  coppef  coins  as  a  necessary 
portion  of  bis  outfit;  and  the  neglect  of  this 
provision  would  annoy  him  more  than  if  he 
should  set  out  upon  his  journey  with  a  single 
pair  of  stockings,  or  without  a  change  of  shirts. 
So  particular  is  every  person  in  regard  to  tiiis 
gat-e-money,  that  I  have  seen  the  farmers  pay 
their  own  servants,  when  thus  aided  in  passing 
over  their  own  estates.  On  the  great  thor- 
oughfafes  the  gates  will  generally  be  found 
open  by  the  time  you  get  to  them;  but  on  the 
smaller  highways,  they  are  not  so  promptiy 
served;  and  the  coachman  must  every  now  and 
then  jump  down  and  serve  himself.  With  a 
spirited  team,  this  is  often  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding; for  while  the  coachman  is  finishing 
his  work,  the  horses  may  take  fright  or  become 
impatient,  and  so  take  to  their  heels  without 
their  accustomed  driver.  In  general,  however, 
the  whole  process  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
when  the  man  of  the  whip  and  ribbons  mounts 
the  box,  and  we  go  whirling  along  the  smooth 
highway  again.  Header,  I  never  shall  forget 
this  afternoon's  ride  through  the  home-like 
scenery  of  Sweden,  at  the  opening  of  the  beau- 
tiful month  of  June,  with  good  company,  and 
every  thing  about  me  in  full  bloom. 

lY.  But  the  boyhood  home  of  oxsr  young 
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nobleman  is  now  at  band.    I  first  perceived 
the  fact  by  the  neighing  of  the  horses.    It  is 
next  evident  from  the  increasing  animation  of 
our  friend.    Now,  as  we  roll  np  a  little  inclina- 
tion of  the  road  and  reach  its  crest,  the  old 
baronial  mansion  is  espied  at  a  distance,  re- 
tired fi*om  the  great  highway  in  a  style  of  se- 
cluded  dignity,  and  almost   concealed  by  its 
groves  and   forests  of  cultivated  trees.    Just 
behind  the  mansion  lies  a  quiet  lake,  and  still 
beyond,  "hills  peep  over  hills,"  till  the  horizon 
shuts    oflf    the    view.    We    have  just    passed 
through  a  gate,  and  are  now  upon  the  baron's 
grounds;  and  we  observe  that  on  the  side  of 
the  road  where  the  mansion  stands,  the  land  is 
generally  cleared  of  its  timber  and  under  the 
highest  cultivation.    Fields  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  luxuriant  clover,  are  divided  only 
by  narrow  strips  of  grass,  left  for  pathways;  and 
the  growing  crops  seem  to  be  as  forward  as 
could  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
North  of  the  house  stands  a  high  primeval  for- 
est;  and  this,  with  only  the  opening  for  the 
public  road,  extends  to  the  west,  whence  the 
lofty  wood  runs  along  the  highway,  opposite  to 
the   cultivated   portions   of  the   farm,   to   the 
southern   border  of  the  estate,   thus  entirely 
screening  the  fields  and  the  homestead  from  the 
cold  winds  of  Winter,  and  making  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  look   snug   and  warm.    But 
here  is  another  gate.    It  opens  into  the  long 
lane  leading  to  the  house.    And  here  is  an- 
other, which  gives  us  admission  into  the  yard, 
or  lawn,  at  the  further  side  of  which  the  old 
baronial  edifice  rears  its  stately  form.    The  first 
is  opened  by  a  child,  who  receives  the  little  fee 
with   a   happy   courtesy.    The   second   stands 
wide,  having  thrown  its  great  arms  open,  as  if 
to  welcome  the  young  nobleman  to  his  early 
home.    He  is  of  course  expected;  and  the  whole 
household  are  out  to  receive  him,  the  servants, 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  at  the  second  of 
the  two  gates,  the  family  at  the  door  of  the 
great  mansion.    The  family  greetings  over  a 
loved  one  returned  give  me  for  the  moment  a 
sort  of  painful  happiness,  as  those  who  should 
receive  me  after  the  same  style  are  far,  far 
away.    As  life,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  is 
equally  uncertain,  I  can  but  inwardly  shudder 
at  the  thought,  that  possibly  such  a  reception 
may  not  be  reserved  for  me.    But  such  as  I 
now  receive  is  so  cordial,  that  I  soon  lose  my 
distress  in  the  joys  which  surround  me.    The 
good  old  baron  has  invited  to  his  house  a  couple 
of  young  Swedish  ladies,  who  speak  the  English 
language  quite  correctly,  for  my  special  benefit; 
and  these,  with  the  aid,  nearly  always  at  hand, 
of  the  young  nobleman  himself,  open  and  main- 


tain a  very  satisfactory  intercourse  between 
every  member  of  the  &mily  and  myself.  I 
must  add,  for  the  credit  of  a  gentleman  after 
an  eight  months'  residence  in  Sweden,  that, 
when  put  to  it  by  the  absence  of  these  inter- 
preters, I  receive  a  great  many  unmerited  com- 
pliments for  my  success  in  making  myself  to  be 
understood  iQ  Swedish.  Retiring  at  an  early 
hour,  after  a  substantial  supper,  to  give  the 
family  an  opportunity  for  their  private  conver- 
sations, I  sleep  soundly,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  in  a  nobleman's  house,  and  come  rather 
late  from  my  quaint  but  beautiful  room  in  the 
morning. 

V.  We  rest  one  day  at  the  baron's  house; 
and  the  next,  which  is  Sunday,  we  spend  in  the 
church  of  this  country  parish.  I  have  seen 
how  the  churches  are  conducted  in  the  capital; 
and  I  am  very  desirous  of  making  my  observa- 
tions in  a  rural  district.  The  church  is  four 
English  miles  away  by  water,  and  more  than 
twice  this  distance  in  a  carriage.  We,  there- 
fore, go  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  a  skifif,  which 
is  rowed  by  a  couple  of  stout  peasants,  labor- 
ers on  the  baron's  farm.  We  are  somewhat  de- 
layed by  a  contrary  wind,  but  get  to  our  desti- 
nation in  ample  time  for  the  morning  service. 

The  church  is  crowded,  the  male  peasants 
sitting  on  one  side  of  the  great  central  aisle, 
the  women  on  the  other,  while  a  small  gallery 
at  the  side  of  the  altar  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  pulpit,  which  hangs  out  from  a  pillar  about 
one- third  of  the  way  down  the  aisle,  and  at  the 
comer  of  another  aisle  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  accommodates  the  noble  families  of  the 
parish.  To  this  place  we  ascend,  after  passing 
the  whole  length  of  the  longer  aisle  and  half 
the  length  of  the  shorter  one;  and  there  we  find 
a  most  eligible  position  for  seeing  and  hearing 
every  thing.  It  happens  also  to  be  a  great 
communion  day.  The  peasantry  are  out  in 
their  gayest  costume,  the  men  wearing  white 
kid  gloves,  the  women  white  handkerchiefs  on 
their  heads,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  dresses 
of  black-and-red  petticoats  and  waists,  with  a 
small  checked  apron  covering  about  half  their 
front.  It  is  a  curious  sight.  At  the  beginning 
of  every  prayer  every  head  goes  down,  but  not 
always  in  worship,  for  I  can  see  at  any  mo- 
ment a  hundred  eyes  peering  at  us,  and  another 
hundred  peeping  at  one  another  from  behind 
their  handkerchiefs,  or  between  their  fingers. 
Outward  appearances,  however,  are  remarka- 
bly well  maintained.  Every  thing  is  done  "de- 
cently and  in  order." 

The  service  at  the  altar  is  conducted  by  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  who  wears  a  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that 
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worn  by  the  Catholic  clergy  on  similar  occa- 
sions. We  sit  about  two  hours  to  witness  this 
portion  of  the  day's  ceremoniaL  Then  the 
priest  ascends  the  pulpit  and  opens  his  part  by 
prayers  and  psalms  of  great  length,  and  with 
the  reading  of  many  lengthy  lessons  from  the 
Scriptures.  Next  we  have  the  sermon.  The 
text  is,  "Ye  must  be  bom  again;"  and  the 
doctrine  inculcated  is  presented  under  three 
general  heads:  1.  That  the  new  birth  consists 
in  baptism  and  initiation  into  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ.  2.  That  this  sort  of  being  born 
again  is  necessary  to  salvation.  3.  That  the 
evidence  of  the  new-birth  state  is  a  moral  and 
upright  life.  Not  a  word  is  said  or  hinted 
about  a  change  of  heart,  about  repentance  for 
sins  past,  or  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer  as  a 
means  of  regeneration.  Church  membership  by 
birth,  baptism,  and  confirmation,  and  an  out- 
ward morality,  will  meet  all  the  demands  of 
Christianity,  as  presented  by  this  doctor  of  the 
Swedish  Church.  The  sermon  is  followed  by 
the  reading  of  very  many  and  very  long  parish 
notices;  and  the  whole  of  this  second  portion 
of  the  day's  service  occupies  about  an  hour  and 
a  hall 

Next  comes  the  communion  service.  The 
altar  stands  where  the  pulpits  do  in  the  churches 
of  the  United  States.  After  reading  and  sing- 
ing for  some  time,  the  communicants  are  in- 
vited to  come  forward.  None  can  go  who  have 
not  been  examined  expressly  for  this  occasion; 
and  those  having  been  thus  examined  advance 
and  kneel  before — and  lean  upon — the  railing 
of  the  altar,  just  as  the  communicants  do  in 
the  Methodist  churches  of  America.  A  little 
wafer,  made  of  paste,  and  about  as  large  as  a 
common  letter  wafer,  is  placed  upon  the  tongue 
by  the  priest,  while  the  assistant  follows  imme- 
diately with  the  cup,  which  he  himself  holds  to 
the  lips  of  him  partaking.  No  one  touches  the 
wafer  or  the  cup  but  the  administrators  of  the 
service.  When  one  company  has  been  served, 
another  one  is  ready  to  step  forward  and  take 
its  place;  for  the  communicants  come  forward 
and  form  an  arc  just  back  of  those  at  any  time 
receiving  the  communion,  so  that  they  may  be 
ready  themselves  to  fall  at  once  into  the  places 
of  those  retiring.  So  the  ceremony  goes  for- 
ward, the  priests  repeating  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture so  common  in  all  episcopal  denominations, 
till  all  are  served,  when  there  is  a  closing  serv- 
ice, brief  but  pertinent  and  not  unpleasing. 

But  by  this  time  there  is  scarcely  a  hundred 
of  the  people  left  in  the  house.  Some  stand  in 
crowds  about  the  doors;  others  are  walking 
through  the  contiguous  graveyard — for  the 
church  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 


of  former  generations;  and  many,  by  this  time, 
are  far  on  their  way  homeward,  some  on  foot, 
others  in  carnages,  but  more  in  boats,  riding 
and  rowing  by  turns  over  thm  rippling  waters, 
talking  "at  the  top  of  their  bent,"  or  sending 
out  over  the  beautiful  lake  peals  of  the  most 
merry  laughter.  Though  the  whole  service 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  lifeless  form,  both  for 
the  priests  and  people,  this  merriment  gives  me 
the  most  painful  of  my  many  disagreeable  feel- 
ings; and  I  am  not  at  all  relieved,  but  pained 
still  more  to  learn,  from  a  most  intelligent 
Swede  whom  I  happen  to  meet  after  service, 
and  whom  I  have  seen  before,  that,  to  his  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  majority  of  that  sober, 
well-dressed,  and  respectable  congregation,  de- 
vout as  was  their  outward  conduct,  are  not  be- 
lievers in  either  Church,  priest,  ceremonies,  er 
even  the  authenticity  or  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  do  all  this,  he  says,  because  every 
citizen  must  do  it  at  least  once  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sweden. 

YI.  From  the  old  family  mansion  we  make 
several  interesting  excursions,  some  on  foot, 
some  by  boat,  and  others  in  the  baron's  best 
barouche,  with  his  beautiful  span  of  little  trot- 
ting horses.  One  day  is  spent  in  visiting  the 
farm,  the  houses  of  the  peasants  on  it,  and  sev- 
eral striking  antiquities  not  far  from  the  baro- 
nial mansion.  One  is  a  very  ancient  graveyard, 
where  the  burial  plats  are  marked  by  huge 
granite  bowlders;  and  these  are  so  laid  as  to 
form,  in  one  case  a  square,  in  another  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  in  a  third  a  circle.  Another  ruin 
bears  the  tradition  of  having  been  a  place  where 
courts  were  held  in  those  days,  when  justice 
was  dispensed  in  open  daylight.  An  immense 
granite  rock,  from  which  has  been  split  and 
taken  out  so  much,  on  one  side  of  it,  as  to  leave 
a  convenient  seat  for  several  persons,  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  circle  of  rocks,  which  are 
placed  in  regular  order  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  great  judicial  rock,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  seats  of  those  oflicially 
connected  with  the  tribunal.  The  baron's  farm 
is  evidently  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  Swed- 
ish town;  for,  in  addition  to  these  remains,  we 
are  shown  parts  of  old  avenues  and  roads, 
which  must  have  been  constructed  by  a  very 
early  generation. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  scattered,  here 
and  there,  among  these  ruins,  and  all  over  the 
plantation.  Each  house  is  an  exact  fae-simile 
of  every  other.  Outside  it  is  a  short  parallelo- 
gram; and  the  space  within  is  cut  into  just 
three  rooms,  the  entry,  the  kitchen  behind  the 
entry,  and  the  large  family  room,  where  the 
whole  household — ^men,  women,  and  children — 
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manseryants  and  maidaeryants — work,  eat, 
drink,  visit,  and  sleep.  I  speak  of  servants  in 
these  peccant  houses;  for  it  is  the  rule  in  Swe- 
den, that  all  persons  pretending  to  keep  house, 
even  those  who  are  only  servants  to  some  fam- 
ily in  better  circumstances  than  themselves, 
must  have  at  least  a  male  and  female  servant 
of  their  own. 

But  I  must  not  forget  our  carriage  rides. 
They  were  frequent  and  delightful;  but  one  of 
them  deserves  particular  notice.  I  wished  to 
see  what  Sweden  is  doing  in  certain  manufac- 
tures. So,  on  an  appointed  day,  a  party  of  us 
started  off  to  see  the  great  glass-works  owned 
by  'a  nobleman  by  the  name  of  Von  Post,  a 
gentleman  of  Oerman  origin,  and  the  first  prac- 
tical naturalist  of  this  country.  We  were  all 
highly  delighted  with  our  visit,  though  the 
wares  produced  were  only  such  as  may  be  seen 
at  any  establishment  of  this  sort;  but  we  found 
in  Mr.  Von  Post  such  a  genius  and  such  a  store 
of  information,  not  only  in  natural  science,  but 
in  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  as  to 
make  his  conversation  exceedingly  rich,  in- 
structive, and  entertaining;  and  then  his  library, 
his  collections  of  specimens  in  natural  history, 
and  particularly  his  own  drawings  of  animals, 
birds,  and  plants  from  specimens  collected  by 
himself,  gave  a  finish  to  the  intellectual  charm 
that  seems  to  hang  about  him. 

But  we  oould  not  tarry  here.  We  were  to 
•ee  the  celebrated  cannon  foundery  at  Finspong; 
and  so,  on  we  went,  our  little  Swedish  span 
whirling  the  coach  and  spanking  the  hard-beaten 
road,  as  if  they  were  enjoying  the  trip  with  as 
much  relish  an  ourselves.  A  ride  of  about  forty 
English  miles  brings  us  to  our  destination;  and 
here  we  learn  the  whole  process  of  making 
cannon.  We  see  the  ore  as  it  is  thrown  into 
the  great  yard;  we  see  the  men  with  great 
hammers  beating  it  into  finer  pieces;  we  see 
where  the  broken  lumps  are  thrown  into  the 
furnace  heated  by  burning  gas,  to  undergo  what 
is  here  called  "roasting;"  we  see  the  roasted  ore 
then  pass  onward  to  another  furnace,  where  it 
is  smelted,  and  refined,  and  tempered;  we  see 
where  it  goes  into  still  another  huge  receptacle, 
where  it  is  melted  for  immediate  use,  and  after 
a  long  waiting  we  see  it  come  forth  again,  pour- 
ing, and  leaping,  and  sparkling,  when  it  is 
caught  in  a  fioom  cut  into  the  floor  of  molding 
sand,  down  which  it  rushes,  all  red  and  fearful, 
into  the  mouth  of  a  vast  tunnel  of  sand,  whence 
it  gradually  settles  into  the  mold  below;  we  see 
the  mold  broken,  and  the  monstrous  log  of  iron 
raised  by  machinery,  and  carried  to  a  part  of 
the  great  edifice,  where  it  is  bored  from  the 
muzzle  inward;  we  see  it  then  set  into  a  lathe, 


as  if  it  were  a  broom-handle,  or  the  round  of  a 
wooden  chair,  and  turned  against  chisels,  which 
cut  it  into  the  proper  shape,  and  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  if  it  wer^  a  bar  of  soap;  we 
see  it  come  out  a  cannon,  a  48-pounder,  when 
it  is  moved  by  more  machinery  to  its  position 
on  a  railroad  car,  whence  it  goes  to  Norrchep- 
ping,  to  Belgium,  to  Prussia,  to  Italy,  or  even 
to  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  there  to 
deal  death  to  those  who  may  dare  to  present 
themselves,  on  land  or  water,  within  its  de- 
structive range. 

This  foundery  has  the  reputation  of  making 
the  best  cannon  in  the  world.  It  has  filled  or- 
ders for  several  of  the  leading  military  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  At  the  moment  of  my  visit 
it  is  just  completing  an  order  for  three  hundred 
sea  cannon,  48-pounders,  for  the  new  kingdom 
of  Sardinia;  and  it  is  also  believed  here  by 
J  many  that  the  American  rebels,  through  their 
English  agents,  have  already  applied  for  a  con- 
tract at  these  famous  works.  But  of  this  I  can 
obtain  no  certain  proof.  The  proprietor  of  the 
foundery  is  not  at  home.  His  foreman,  who 
treats  us  with  great  consideration,  either  does 
not  know,  or  is  not  allowed  to  tell.  We  must 
satisfy  ourselves  with  seeing,  therefore,  and 
therewith  be  content;  and  there  is  something 
at  Finspong,  besides  the  foundery,  well  worth  a 
visit. 

But  I  can  mention  only  the  palace  and 
grounds  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  a  rich  noble- 
man, and  a  man  of  taste.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  expense  and  magnificence  these  great  men 
of  Sweden  build  and  plant.  Here  is  a  palace 
equal  to  that  of  Victoria  herself,  though  not 
quite  as  large;  it  is  full  of  statuary,  pictures, 
antiquities,  and  curiosities  of  art  and  nature;  it 
is  furnished  in  the  most  costly  and  gorgeous 
manner;  its  surroundings  are  all  ornamented  in 
the  highest  style  of  landscape  gardening;  and 
then  the  immense  park,  stretching  from  the 
palace  along  the  little  rapid  river,  through  for- 
ests and  over  plains,  here  swelling  to  a  hill,  or 
a  succession  of  hills,  and  there  gradually  declin- 
ing till  it  sweeps  off  into  vast  and  exceedingly 
green  meadows,  till  at  last  you  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  lake  and  sea,  and  the  whole  area 
cut  by  well-trod  paths,  and  furnished  plentifully 
with  seats,  arbors.  Summer-houses,  and  all 
other  appendages  of  outdoor  comfort  in  the 
merry  Summer  months,  makes  one  know  what 
the  apostle  felt,  when,  in  a  spot  made  attractive 
by  other  influences,  he  wished  to  build  taber- 
nacles, and  dwell  there  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

VII.  But  here  is  the  old  baron's  house  again. 
We  are  stopping  another  day  or  two  to  rest; 
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and  while  doing  so  the  interim  may  be  spent 
to  advantage  in  telling  how  a  Swedish  baron 
lives.  I  have  mentioned  the  court  before  the 
house;  but  I  have  not  mentioned  the  two  edi- 
fices, built  after  the  pattern  of  the  one  already 
described,  and  standing  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  front  lawn  or  yard.  These  are  occupied  by 
his  foremen  in  the  different  departments  of  his 
domestic  industry.  The  one  on  the  left,  as  you 
stand  on  the  door-steps  of  the  central  building, 
is  devoted  to  the  gardener  and  coachman,  and 
their  families;  the  other  is  the  home  of  the 
farmer  and  steward,  and  their  families;  while 
the  ordinary  laborers,  about  thirty-five  in  all — 
there  were  just  forty -three  that  went  to  Church 
from  here  last  Sunday — are  domiciled  in  peas- 
ants' cots  at  different  points,  but  not  far  away. 
On  both  sides  of  the  baronial  mansion,  beyond 
the  lawn,  there  is  a  garden  of  about  two  acres, 
full  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  the  fruits 
growing  in  this  climate.  Fronting  the  great 
house,  and  running  from  the  yard-gate  to  the 
public  road,  is  a  splendid  avenue  of  linden- 
trees,  now  all  in  leaf.  Behind  the  house  lies 
the  lake,  coming  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  the  kitchen  door,  and  here  there  is  a  plank- 
covered  wharf,  furnished  with  plank  seats,  where 
the  family  and  their  guests  embark  for  water 
excursions  of  every  kind.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  beautiful;  and  the  old  nobleman  seems 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  live.  His  foremen 
plan  all  the  work,  his  laborers  perform  it,  and 
then  he  has  his  youngest  son,  a  gentleman  of 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter 
of  less  than  twenty — but,  alas!  not  bis  wife— 
to  enjoy  existence  with  him. 

Their  domestic  customs  and  habits  are  en- 
tirely Swedish;  but  the  baron  is  quite  a  demo- 
crat in  his  notions  and  in  his  way  of  life.  He 
always  goes  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock,  when  he 
wants  the  house  still,  and  rises  at  four,  about 
one  hour  before  the  earliest  of  his  servants. 
At  six  coffee  is  served  to  every  member  of  the 
family,  whether  up  and  out  or  yet  in  bed.  At 
nine  comes  breakfast.  This  is  a  simple  meal, 
and  is  eaten  standing,  each  one  running  to  the 
tables  and  helping  himself,  after  the  French 
fashion.  Unless  it  be  a  little  wine  or  brandy, 
there  is  nothing  offered  you  to  drink  at  break- 
fast; and  it  is  consequently  rather  a  dry  opera- 
tion for  an  American,  who  can  scarcely  swallow 
without  drinking.  In  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon you  have  again  offered  you  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Dinner  is  called  at  two;  and  it  opens  at  a  side- 
table,  where  you  take  bread  and  butter,  cheese, 
bits  of  cold  meat,  and  other  ingredients  of  a 
dry  collation,  standing.  Then  you  go  to  the 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  take  a  seat 


with  the  rest.  But  you  must  eat  after  a  pe- 
culiar iSashion.  One  article  is  furnished  you  at 
a  time.  You  are  expected  to  eat  that  entire. 
Then  comes  another  on  another  plate,  till  you 
have  eaten  through  the  bill  of  fare.  You  can 
decline  a  dish,  however,  without  giving  offense; 
but  what  you  take  you  must  be  sure  to  eat,  or 
the  food  is  condemned  and  an  offense  given.  It 
may  be  that  ale,  beer,  and  brandy,  as  well  as 
milk  or  water,  is  offered  you.  You  can  drink 
one  or  all  of  them,  or  nothing  at  all,  without 
causing  a  remark.  Puddings,  jellies,  sweet- 
meats make  up  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of 
dinner  as  with  us.  Then  all  retire  at  once  to 
an  adjoining  room,  it  is  supposed  for  conversa- 
tion; but  you  have  scarcely  been  there  ten 
minutes  before  the  servants  march  in,  in  regu- 
lar military  order,  with  supplies  of  hot  coffee, 
sugar,  cream,  and  little  sweet-cakes  hard  and 
brittle.  When  the  drinking  is  over  with,  then 
come  the  cigars,  which  the  gentleman  of  the 
house  .generally  offers  you  himself;  and  these 
are  puffed  where  you  please,  out  of  doors,  in 
your  own  room,  or  in  the  cabinet  or  parlor  with 
the  ladies.  Just  before  tea,  coffee  is  again 
brought  to  you;  and  the  tea  succeeding  is  ex- 
actly like  the  breakfast,  only  the  drink  is  tea 
instead  of  liquor.  At  nine  you  are  called  upon 
to  take  leave  of  the  family  for  the  night;  and 
you  observe  that  the  beautiful  custom  prevails 
of  the  parents  and  children  kissing  each  other 
as  well  as  shaking  hands  at  parting.  Though  a 
religious  family,  there  is  no  family  prayer. 
Each  one  is  expected  to  pray  by  himself  on 
rising  and  retiring.  But  whenever  they  meet 
at  the  table,  they  stand  for  a  moment  in  a 
silent  circle  round  it,  each  with  bis  hands 
clasped  together,  and  with  the  head  bent  for- 
ward, in  solemn  recognition  of  the  Giver  of  all 
earthly  blessings.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Not 
a  word  is  uttered  aloud;  but  each  person  offers 
his  own  heart-felt  thanks  to  God  for  the  food 
he  is  about  to  take.  The  forms  of  religion,  at 
all  events,  are  evident  in  every  transaction  of 
the  house.  There  is  a  quiet  serenity,  an  ease 
of  carriage,  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
pervading  the  household,  which  lends  a  charm 
I  have  seldom  before  experienced  in  a  foreign 
land.  So  cordial  is  the  temper  of  the  noble 
Swede,  and  so  full  of  every  kindness,  that  I 
could  stay  here  a  month  with  satisfaction;  but 
duty  calls  me  homeward;  and  so,  reader,  to- 
morrow at  eight  o'clock  we  must  be  again  on 
our  winding  way  toward  the  center  and  capital 
of  this  kingdom  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

YIII.  I  can  not  leave  this  place,  however, 
without  mentioning  the  fact  which  most  de- 
lighted  me  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  and 
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which  has  since  thrown  a  halo  round  the  head 
of  the  young  nobleman,  my  friend  and  guide. 
He  told  me,  before  leaving  Stockholm,  that  he 
was  going  home  on  a  little  business,  which 
would  require  one  day  of  separation  from  me. 
Little  did  I  dream,  however,  what  that  busi- 
ness was  to  be,  nor  did  I  consider  it  my  con- 
cern to  know.  I  knew  that  the  young  noble* 
man,  besides  his  high  birth,  had  received  a 
finished  education.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  fine  abilities  and  large  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. I  knew  that  he  had  been  educated 
for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  he  had  turned 
from  the  Establishment,  where  preferments  had 
been  already  offered  him,  and  become  a  Bap- 
tist. I  had  known  him  for  months  as  a  very 
pious,  active,  energetic  helper  of  the  little  band 
of  evangelicals  here  in  Stockholm,  whose  posi- 
tion is  very  humble,  and  even  precarious,  by 
reason  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in  relation  to 
uniformity  in  religious  worship.  I  had  not 
imagined,  however,  that  he  was  the  eldest  son 
of  such  a  nobleman,  and  the  heir  of  such  an 
estate  as  I  have  been  describing;  and  still  less 
did  I  imagine  the  object  of  his  visit  home  to 
be  to  sign  over  to  his  younger  brother  all  these 
possessions,  and  his  own  title  as  the  coming 
baron,  because  he  must  either  renounce  these 
worldly  goods  or  those  convictions  which  had 
turned  him  from  the  State  Church  and  made 
him  a  dissenter.  But  there  was  no  ostentation 
in  this  act  of  self-denial.  He  never  so  much 
as  mentioned  it  to  me  during  our  nine  days  of 
riding;  but  I  learned  it  from  the  family.  On 
our  way  home  I  brought  the  matter  up,  and 
asked  him  how  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  give 
up  so  much,  even  for  so  dear  an  object  as  the 
satisfieu^tion  of  his  conscience.  He  smiled  in 
reply,  and  wished  to  know  "how  I  thought  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  not  to  do  it?"  There, 
reader,  is  a  nobleman  indeed! 


QOIVaHOME. 


Whbrb  are  yoa  going  so  fast,  old  man, 
Where  are  yoa  going  so  feat? 
There 's  a  valley  to  cross,  and  a  river  to  ford ; 
There 's  a  clasp  of  the  hknd,  and  a  parting  word. 
And  a  tremolous  sigh  for  the  past,  old  man ; 
The  beautiful,  vanished  past 

The  road  has  been  rugged  and  rough,  old  man ; 
To  your  feet  it 's  been  rugged  and  rough ; 
But  you  say  a  dear  being,  with  gentle  eyes. 
Has  shared  in  your  labor  and  sacrifice ; 
Ah !  that  has  been  sunshine  enough,  old  man. 
For  you  or  ^e,  sunshine  enough. 


How  long  since  you  passed  o'er  the  kill,  old  man, 
Of  life,  o'er  the  top  of  the  hUl? 
Were  there  beaotiful  valleys  on  t'  other  side ; 
Were  there  flowers  and  trees  with  their  branches  wide 
To  shot  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  old  man, 
The  heat  of  the  fervid  sun? 

And  how  did  you  cross  the  dark  waves,  old  man. 
Of  sorrow,  the  fearful  waves  ? 
Did  you  lay  your  dear  treasures  by,  one  by  one, 
With  an  aching  heart,  and  "  God's  will  be  done," 
Under  the  wayside  dust,  old  man. 
In  their  graves,  'neath  the  wayside  dust? 

There  are  sorrow  and  labor  for  ail,  old  man, 
Alas !  there  is  sorrow  for  all, 
And  you,  peradventure,  have  had  your  share. 
For  eighty  long  Winters  have  whitened  your  hair. 
And  they  've  whitened  your  heart  as  well,  old  man, 
Thank  God  I  your  old  heart  as  well. 

Tou  're  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  old  man. 
At  last  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  sun  has  gone  down  in  a  golden  glow, 
And  the  heavenly  city  lies  just  below ; 
Go  in  through  the  pearly  gate,  old  man. 
The  beautiful  pearly  gate. 


LnreEsora. 


BT    Mas.    HBLBX    B.    WABBBIT. 


I  AK  sad  to-night,  sweet  sister. 

And  my  eyes  are  full  of  tears, 
Gasing  back  adown  life's  vista. 

With  its  shadowed,  lonely  years; 
Gasing  where  fond  hopes  lie  faded. 

Where  we  laid  thee,  darling,  down. 
When  pale  Autumn  came  to  gather 

Summer  roses  for  her  crown. 
And  our  hearts  were  0  so  lonely. 

When  your  blue  eyes  closed  in  sleep, 
That  we  still  are  gazing  fondly 

O'er  death's  waters,  dark  and  deep; 
Hoping  we  may  catch  the  gleaming 

Of  thy  shining  robe  of  white, 
Or  the  halo  of  thy  heavenly  crown 

In  glory  beaming  bright 
But  our  eyes,  so  full  of  longing. 

Are  too  dim  to  see  the  shore. 
Where  the  golden  waves  of  heaven-light 

In  full  floods  of  glory  pour ; 
And  we  may  not  hear  the  music 

Floating  o'er  those  blissful  plains. 
Though  we  have  listened  earnestly 

To  catch  the  entrancing  strains. 
But  a  land  so  full  of  beauty, 

Hope  hath  made  within  my  breast, 
And  a  smile  so  full  of  sweetness 

From  my  Savior  hath  me  blest, 
That  I  linger  yet  in  waiting 

For  the  sweetly  sounding  lyre, 
^And  the  heavenly  voices  calling. 

Pilgrim  wand'rer,  come  up  higher. 
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NUMBEB  II. 

MY  Dear  Ada, — You  must  not  expect  that  in 
giving  you  an  idea  of  the  things  which 
mostly  occapy  my  attention  here,  I  shall  also 
bring  you  into  companionship  with  the  genial 
friends  whose  thoughtful  and  tireless  kindness 
is  so  soothing  and  grateful  to  me.  The  pri- 
vacy of  home  is  sacred— of  my  friend's  home  as 
truly  as  of  my  own;  and  I  too  thankfully  ap- 
preciate my  position  as  a  favored  guest  by  the 
pleasant  fireside  to  be  willing  to  endanger  that 
position.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  hope  will 
have. an  equal  interest  for  you,  and  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  I  spent  yesterday, 
which  was  Sunday. 

All  through  Saturday  I  had  been  struggling 
with  a  depression  of  spirits  which  quite  unfit- 
ted me  for  society,  and  for  which  solitude  was 
the  worst  possible  remedy.  I  felt  a  strange 
disinclination  to  meet  cheerful  friends,  or  to 
join  with  the  comparatively  light-hearted  in 
the  service  of  God's  house;  and  so  I  went  in 
the  morning  to  St.  Luke's  Church.  There  was 
for  me  a  peculiar,  soothing  influence  in  the 
lulling  monotone  of  the  reader's  voice;  and  as  he 
went  through  the  long  ritual,  and  I  joined  as 
well  as  I  was  able  in  the  responses,  I  felt 
a  perceptible  lightening  of  the  dull,  heavy 
heart-pain  and  oppression.  The  "  dim,  religious 
light"  harmonized  with  my  subdued  feelings, 
and  the  outward  semblance  of  devotion,  which 
is  often  so  painfully  lacking  in  other  congrega- 
tions, made  me  more  than  usually  sensible  that 
"  the  Lord  was  in  his  holy  temple," 

I  should  never  tire  of  the  music.  The  large 
organ  was  evidently  under  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  its  gradations  from  the  softest  strains  to 
the  full,  swelling  chords  that  filled  the  church, 
were  as  smooth  and  natural  as  the  warbling  of 
a  bird.  The  highest  effect  of  music  was  given 
without  any  apparent  effort.  The  "Gloria" 
was  sung  by  a  clear,  soprano  voice  of  wonder- 
ful compass  and  power.  It  was  as  distinct  in 
the  choruses  as  in  the  solos,  and  maintained 
its  purity  and  sweetness  in  the  highest  pas- 
sages. 

But  with  all  the  soothing  influences  of  the 
worship,  I  missed  something.  I  was  quieted 
and  composed,  but  not  happy.  It  did  not 
bring  my  weary  spirit  nearer  to  God,  the  "only 
source  of  rest.  I  could  not  rise  above  the  con- 
sideration of  earthly  perplexities,  and  earthly 
sorrow,  and  trust  all  my  interests  to  the  love  and 
care  of  the  infinite,  pitying  Father. 


In  the  evening  I  found  what  I  needed.  I 
was  in  a  pleasantly-lighted  church,  built  with- 
out any  of  those  appeals  to  the  senses  which 
had  assisted  my  morning  devotions.  The  vol- 
untary on  the  organ,  and  the  very  common- 
place performances  of  the  choir  seemed  in  com- 
parison as  meager  and  crude  as  possible.  But 
the  preacher  rose  and  gave  out  that  glorious 
hymn  composed  by  St.  Paul  and  Wesley: 

"  We  know,  by  faith,  wo  know, 

If  this  vile  house  of  clay, 
This  tabernacle,  sink  below. 

In  rttinons  decay — 
We  have  a  house  above, 

Not  made  with  mortal  hands ; 
And  firm  as  oar  Redeemer's  low. 

That  heavenly  fabric  stands." 

0  how  my  heart  thrilled  as  it  responded  to 
that  sublime  utterance  of  faith!  My  sadness 
and  depression  vanished;  the  sunshine  of  hope 
rifted  through  the  dark  clouds,  and  they  melted 
away.  "Ah,"  I  said,  "the  outward  forms  of 
devotion  are  beautiful,  but  we  need  the  inner 
life,  the  heart-work." 

The  sermon  which  followed  was  one  of  the 
finest  arguments  I  ever  heard.  The  theme 
was  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soul" — ^a  subject 
in  itself  so  precious  to  the  Christian  as  to 
awaken  an  absorbing  interest. 

Thursday,  Feb.  %th.  There  is  a  wonderful 
echo  in  this  city.  There  is  one  also  among  the 
White  Mountains,  and  another  in  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky.  I  have  read  that 
there  is  a  splendid  one  among  the  Swiss  Alps; 
but  these  last  are  all  homespun,  country  af- 
fairs: they  don't  compare  with  our  city  echo; 
they  are  got  up  on  different  principles,  and 
lose  a  great  deal  by  their  enforced  seclusion. 
The  polish  of  city  life  is  not  expected  of  them, 
and  their  recluse  habits  and  constant  associa- 
tion with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in 
nature,  have  had  the  effect  of  making  all  their 
utterances  truthfuL 

Our  city  echo  was  got  up  differently.  Al- 
though the  tiniest  of  all  reporters,  it  has  to  do 
an  amount  of  work  which  would  soon  overtask 
and  wear  out  one  of  those  mountain  echoes. 
It  has  no  leisure  for  the  grand,  oonscientiouB 
scruples  of  its  colder-blooded  sisters;  and  it  la 
as  much  as  it  can  do  to  get  a  living  at  all  with- 
out speaking  the  truth:  the  most  that  is  ex- 
pected of  it  is  that  it  will  lie  naturally.  Stran- 
gers do  not  understand  it;  they  are  perplexed 
and  confounded  by  its  mysterious  way  of  doing 
things.  At  first  they  scarcely  notice  it,  it  ia  so 
petUe. 

My  first  experience  of  its  power  was  rather 
stunning.    My   opinion   was  asked   on    some 
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iriyial  subject,  and  I  gave  it.  I  always  do 
that.  It  do  n't  cost  much,  and  I  am  naturally 
benevolent  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  echo.  I 
had  no  conception  of  its  wonderful,  transform- 
ing power;  and  when  my  opinion  came  back  to 
me,  I  did  not  recognize  it;  I  was  ready  to  de- 
clare on  oath  that  it  was  not  my  property.  I 
took  the  poor  thing  in  because  no  one  else 
would  own  it;  but  I  feel  no  right  in  it.  It  is 
like  an  inheritance  which  is  too  recent  to  set 
easy.  Nobody  is  to  blame.  The  echo  did  its 
best,  and  it  is  a  bon  ton  echo. 

Friday,  I  heard  Enos  F.  Toothacher  lecture 
in  the  Picolattian  Hall  last  evening.  He  is 
exceedingly  popular  in  Pontotoc,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed 
in  order  to  secure  a  seat;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  enjoyed  my  usual  privilege  of  wait- 
ing. It  is  a  fine  hall  to  wait  in,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  people  in  the  vast  crowd  to  afford  sub- 
jects to  speculate  about  The  hall  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  Clusters  of  lilies,  with  gas  jets  for  an- 
thers, formed  the  chandeliers,  and  there  were 
two  bright  but  partially -shaded  burners  on  the 
speaker's  desk,  which  looked  as  though  they 
might  seriously  inconvenience  those  who  might 
wish  to  look  at  the  popular  orator. 

I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Toothacher,  or  heard 
his  personeUe  described;  but  I  had  read  his 
books  and  printed  sermons;  so,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  waiting,  I   busied  myself  with  an 
ideal  portrait  of  him.    I  drew  a  man  of  com- 
manding stature,  because  it  was  not  reasonable 
that  such  big,  brave  talk  could  be  originated 
in   any  thing   little;    a  broad  forehead,  with 
thick,  clustering,  dark  hair,  brushed  negligently 
back  from  it;  a  luxuriant  beard,  which  a  Turk 
might  envy;  larg^,  expressive  eyes,  which  could 
melt  or  kindle  with  the  inspiration  of  thought 
or  feeling:  a  firm,  resolute  mouth,  and  a  voice 
of    limitless   compass    and   musical   inflection. 
Like  most  of  my  ideal  limnings  of  the  unseen, 
the  picture  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  original. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  unlike  my  sketch  that  I  felt 
as  if  he  were  imposing  upon  the  good -nature 
of  the  great  lecturer  by  personating  him.    I 
still  think  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it.    Little 
eyes,  as  near  each  other  as  rabbit's  eyes;  not  a 
solitary  whisker;  sleek  hair,  parted  smoothly, 
and  tucked  behind  his  ears  like  a  girl's; -a  mag- 
nificent shirt-collar,  considering  the  high  price 
of   cloth,   and  a  figure  lithe  and  wiry,    but 
neither  diminutive  nor  dignified;  a  voice  that 
impressed  you  with  a  feeling  that  his  ear  for 
mnsic  had  not  been  properly  cultivated. 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  tried  to  lift  my  hero 
back  to  his  old  pedestal.  I  knew  there  must 
be    something  in  him,  or  he   couldn't  have 


made  such  a  stir  in  the  world.  I  thought  of 
his  patriotism^ — how  he  gave  up  his  sons  to  die, 
if  need  be,  for  their  country;  but  somehow  I 
recalled,  in  connection  with  this,  Artemals 
Ward's  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  hie  "able- 
bodied  relations."  But  he  began  to  read,  and 
I  gave  up  speculating. 

I  think  Mr.  Toothacher's  admirers  were  dis- 
appointed in  that  lecture.  The  theme  had 
been  harped  upon  every-where  by  every  body, 
tiU  it  was  worn  threadbare.  It  purported  to  be 
''A  Message  to  Great  Britain,"  explaining  and 
defending  the  American  war  policy,  and  what- 
ever has  grown  out  of  it.  ' 

Cionsidering  that  England  has  no  authority  in 
the  matter,  and  that  no  particular  interest  is 
felt  either  in  her  good  or  bad  opinion  of  us, 
since  her  wondeiful  expositions  of  the  doctrine 
of  neutrality,  it  was  a  little  comical  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Toothacher's  earnest  rendering  of  the 
case. 

In  a  little  while  somebody  initiated  a  cheer  and 
a  laugh— -quite  a  good-sized  laugh,  considering 
the  provocation.  Not  to  appear  ignorant  of 
the  ludicrous  point  which  caused  the  mirths  I 
laughed  with  the  rest,  and  afterwaH  glanced 
slyly  into  the  faces  of  my  neighbors  to  see 
if  t?iey  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  Their 
glances  met  mine  half-way  on  the  same  errand, 
and  then  I  began  to  query  how  it  happened  that 
we  all  broke  out  at  once. 

It  was  all  clear  presently.  By  certain  changes 
of  tone  and  manner  the  speaker  timed  the  laugh- 
ter himself,  and  gave  the  audience  their  cue. 
Without  this  thoughtful  aid,  it  is  a  question 
if  many  of  us  would  have  found  out  for  our- 
selves where  the  laugh  came  in. 

They  tell  me  that  I  did  not  begin  to  hear  Mr. 
Toothacher.  It  may  be  so;  but  as  nothing  was 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  lecture,  it  must 
have  been  intended  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
powers.  If  he  did  not  mean  it  for  a  first-class 
performance,  it  was  rather  shabby  in  him  to 
receive  first-class  pay.  The  sale  of  deteriorated 
flour,  sanded  sugar,  or  any  other  di^naged  ar- 
ticle at  the  same  price  demanded  for  uninjured 
goods,  is  an  acknowledged  gouge.  And  to  my 
old-fashioned  way  of  reasoning,  it  seems  scarcely 
honest  to  get  rid  of  a  third-rate  lecture  at  the 
price  of  a  good  one,  even  if  the  brand  has 
hitherto  been  marked  unexceptionable. 

Friday  evening.  I  stand  by  the  window  and 
look  out  upon  the  rich  twilight  which  crimsons 
all  the  city.  How  still  and  peaceful  is  the 
pure  sky — the  spotless  floor  of  heaven  I  Its 
serene  loveliness  insensibly  attracts  my  thoughts 
upward;  it  wins  me  to  sweet  communion  with 
the  infinite  and  the  eternal.    I  have  scarcely 
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looked  out  of  doors  to-day,  becaase  of  the  daz- 
zl^g  sheen  of  the  daylight  upon  the  snowy 
roofiB  of  the  houses;  but  their  whiteness  is 
beautiful  in  the  softer  twilight  coloring.  The 
rough  winds  have  folded  their  wings  and  lain 
down  td  rest;  but  the  very  stillness  of  nature 
at  this  hour  has  a  sad  eloquence  for  me,  and  I 
turn  quickly  from  its  sorrowful  associations  to 
the  busy  street  below  me. 

It  is  full  of  life — ^not  animal  life  alone;  for 
each  of  those  who  pass  so  quickly  by  has  in 
his  breast  a  spark  of  life  immortal.  The  differ- 
ent interests  which  speed  them  on  their  way 
will  be  scarcely  more  lasting  than  the  twilight; 
but  the  spirit  so  intent  on  these  pursuits  will 
be  as  active  as  now  when  all  the  city  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust.  A  group  of  gay,  glad- 
hearted  girls  come  merrily  down  the  street. 
There  is  a  strangeness  to  me  in  their  cheery 
thoughtlessness.  My  own  girlhood  seems  such  a 
long  time  ago.  There  is  not  a  line  of  care  upon 
those  radiant  faces.  The  uncertainty  which  is 
stamped  on  all  things  earthly  does  not  trouble 
them  in  the  least.  And  if  I  should  tell  them 
that  the  pleasing  associations,  the  treasured 
homes  and  beloved  friends,  which  make  up 
their  sources  of  happiness,  are,  all  together,  but 
as  the  thin  crust  which  overlies  a  bottomless 
abyss,  unless  underneath  is  placed  as  a  founda- 
tion the  eternal  verities  of  God,  it  would  not 
disturb  them.  They  are  richly  dressed,  and 
their  soft,  velvet  wrappings  and  costly  furs  are 
worn  with  the  easy  grace  of  familiar  use.  Sweet 
smiles  wreathe  their  lips  and  light  up  their  clear, 
untroubled  eyes;  glad  laughter  is  blended  with 
the  young,  musical  voices,  and  the  fresh  buoy- 
ancy of  the  untried  spirit  is  seen  in  the  airy 
tread  of  the  youthful  feet. 

It  is  a  pleasant  tableau;  but  look  I  On  the 
opposite  walk  approaches  a  soldier's  widow.  I 
have  seen  her  often,  and  her  look  of  patient  en- 
durance goes  to  my  heart.  She  does  not  weep, 
but  the  smiles  on  her  face  are  sadder  than  tears. 
Day  after  day  she  goes  wearily  through  her  ac- 
customed round  of  duties,  and  so  hides  from 
careless  eyes  the  slowly-breaking  heart,  the  si- 
lent agony  and  longing. 

For  her  the  destructive  carnage  which  red- 
dens the  land  with  blood  has  no  gleam  of  glory 
to  sanctify  it;  it  does  not  lighten  her  misery  to 
know  that  the  darkening  of  her  life  may  aid  in 
securing  light  and  liberty  to  unborn  genera- 
tions; for  she  is  a  woman,  and  her  soul  hungers 
for  the  sympathy  of  the  strong,  loyal  heart 
which  beat  so  lovingly  for  her.  It  is  a  heavy 
cross,  too  heavy  for  unaided  human  strength; 
but  she  takes  it  up  in  silence  and  bears  it 
unfalteringly.    0,  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and 


point  upward — to  whisper  that  even  death  has 
no  power  to  destroy  the  holy  might  of  love  I 

She  is  only  one  of  tBe  countless  stricken  ones, 
of  the  life-mourners  who  are  weeping  all  over 
the  land.    The  country  wears  a  funeral  palL 

We  pity  the  soldier  who  falls  on  the  battle- 
field, but  the  angels  might  weep  over  the 
broken  lives  and  hopelessly-yearning  hearts  of 
the  living  sufferers.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
world  should  put  on  its  old  brightness  and 
beauty  for  them.  All  the  roses  of  life  have 
withered  and  drifted  away  into  early  graves. 
Qod  pity  them  if  they  can  not  look  hopefully 
across  the  dark,  silent  liver  of  death!  God 
help  them  if,  in  the  sorrow  which  crushes  them, 
they  are  not  drawn  closer,  ever  closer,  to  the 
bosom  of  Infinite  Love! 

I  look  out  again  in  the  waning  twilight. 
Strong  men,  full  of  energy  and  the  hurry  of 
business,  pass  with  firm,  rapid  tread,  jostling 
with  careless  touch  the  feeble  steps  of  age  and 
childhood.  How  many  of  those  who  press  so 
eagerly  by  have  found  time  to  seek  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  righteousness?" 

But  I  must  stop  moralizing,  for  the  purple 
dusk  of  night  is  shrouding  the  living  picture. 
It  darkens  earth,  but  sows  the  skies  above  with 
golden  stars.  As  I  gaze  reverently  npward,  I 
softly  repeat  those  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  Good-night, 
dear  Ada.  Auht  Hei<es. 


FATIHHOEi 


Patiekge  is  the  guardian  of  faith,  the  pre- 
server of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the 
teacher  of  humility.  Patience  governs  the 
flesh,  strengthens  the  spirit,  sweetens  the  tem- 
per, stifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues 
pride;  she  bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the  hand, 
tramples  upon  temptations,  endures  persecu- 
tions, consummates  martyrdom.  Patience  pro- 
duces unity  in  the  Church,  loyalty  in  the 
State,  harmony  in  femilies  and  societies;  she 
comforts  the  poor,  and  moderates  the  rich; 
she  makes  us  humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in 
adversity,  unmoved  by  calumny  and  reproach; 
she  teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  in- 
jured us,  and  to  be  the  first  in  asking  forgive- 
ness of  those  whom  we  have  injured;  she  de- 
lights the  faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving; 
she  adorns  the  woman,  and  improves  the  man; 
is  loved  in  a  child,  praised  in  a  young  man, 
admired  in  an  old  man;  she  is  beautiful  in 
either  sex  and  every  age. — BUhop  Home, 
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BT   BBT.   OILBBBT   HATBV. 


r'  is  difficult  to  describe  a  city  with  whose  vi- 
cinity only  we  are  familiar;  it  must  be  more 
so  to  dwell  upon  one  of  whose  name  and  loca- 
tion we  are  totally  ignorant.  Where  this  city 
lies  and  what  its  name,  I  do  not  know  any  more 
than  my  least-traveled  reader.  It  seems  to  be 
a  walled  town  by  the  seashore.  The  lateen 
sails  of  the  little  skififs  are  Mediterraneanish, 
and  aid  in  eliminating  some  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  the  problem.  The  tall,  ruined 
arch  in  the  foreground  is  evidently  Roman,  and 
confines  the  city  to  the  region  covered  by  the 
arms  and  institutions  of  that  mighty  empire. 
No  other  clews  to  its  situation,  save  its  mina- 
rets, readily  strike  the  eye;  and  even  these 
might  mislead  us.  One  might  say  that  it  re- 
sembled Cairo,  with  the  imperial  mosque  in  the 
center,  the  waters  being  the  Nile,  and  the  hills 
the  gravelly  uplifts  of  the  desert.  But  a  second 
I  look  destroys  that  theory.  The  mosque  is  too 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  city,  the  city  is 
too  small,  the  water  too  wide,  the  hills  too 
high,  and  the  becalmed  sea  of  greenest  life  that 
lies  level  and  lovely  around  that  city  do  not 
cast  their  beauty  upon  the  picture.  Cairo  must 
retire  from  the  contest.  We  retreat  again  to 
the  coast.  Some  might  call  it  Beyrout,  except 
that  the  opposite  hills  are  too  low.  The  frith 
that  makes  up  from  the  tame  uniformity  of 
the  Judean  shores  into  the  bay  at  whose  head 
lies  Beyrout,  is  lined  on  its  further  side  by  the 
bold  projections  of  the  Lebanon  range,  whose 
caps  often  glitter  with  snow,  while  orange  and 
palm  groves  hang,  heavy  laden,  in  the  valleys 
below. 

If  we  presumed  to  use  our  Yankee  privilege 
of  grnessing,  we  should  locate  the  city  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Constantinople;  partly  because 
we  did  not  see  that  region,  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, correct  our  theories  by  actual  observa- 
tion— which  is  usually  very  damaging  to  theo- 
ries— and  partly  because  the  opposing  hills  bear 
a  not  unapt  resemblance  to  the  photographs 
of  that  section,  and  to  their  kindred  further 
down  the  archipelago,  with  which  we  enjoyed 
quite  a  long  and  loving  communion. 

Let  some  note-and-query  mouser  try  his 
wit  on  this  problem,  and  see  how  far  we  have 
missed  the  truth. 

As  we  find  it  indescribable  by  name,  we 
most  fall  back  upon  the  general  law  of  East- 
em  city  building,  which  includes  this  in  its 
scarcely-deviating  plan.  It  would  be  putting 
the   imagination  to  an  unnatural  strain  if  we 


should  undertake  to  describe  an  accidental  city 
by  a  general  formula.  Independent  self-develop- 
ment is  the  characteristic  of  the  West — uni- 
formity of  the  East.  Paris  could  not  sit  for 
the  picture  of  London;  London  for  .Edinburgh; 
Rome  for  Florence;  Vienna  for  Berlin.  Each 
grows  according  to  its  law;  each  is  full  of  idio- 
syncrasies. The  dififerences  outnumber  the  re- 
semblances, and  these  differences  are  more  per- 
sonal and  profound  than  their  opposites.  Hence, 
when  you  read  works  of  travel,  you  notice  how 
little  is  said  of  the  cities  of  the  East  as  com- 
pared with  its  scenery  and  society,  and  how 
much  more  the  great  towns  of  Europe  are 
dwelt  upon  than  its  country.  The  Nile  has  a 
hundred  pages  to  Cairo's  and  Alexandria's  one. 
But  Paris  absorbs  more  than  all  of  France — 
she  demands  a  thousand  pages,  and  leaves  la 
Mie  France  a  hundred.  The  guide-book  in 
Rome  is  larger  than  that  of  all  Italy,  outside 
of  her  cities. 

There  is  reason  in  this.  Except  Constantino- 
ple, Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  there  are  no 
£^t«m  towns  that  can  be  subjects  of  extended 
description;  and  the  first  and  last  of  these 
have  all  their  interest  from  their  historic  re- 
mains, and  not  from  their  present  constitution; 
while  Damascus  has  nothing  attractive  in  it- 
self, but  in  its  topography  and  antiquity.  Not 
its  public  buildings,  religious,  artistic,  scientific, 
or  political;  not  its  streets  and  private  palaces; 
not  its  museums,  galleries,  and  libraries;  not 
any  thing  which  is  the  firuit  of  its  own  genius 
and  toil,  characterizes  the  Pearl  of  the  East. 
It  is  very  like  a  pearl,  which  grows  and  is  not 
made.  The  torrents  make  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, voluptuous  idleness  makes  cafiB,  traders 
make  a  bazar,  and  these  make  Damascus. 
Cairo  can  be  described  in  a  page,  Alexandria 
in  less;  and  half  of  this  space  will  be  occupied 
with  their  European  quarters,  the  only  refresh- 
ing variety  to  their  otherwise  dead  uniformity. 
We  should  hardly  say  "only;"  for  the  bazar 
is  odd,  and  Eastern,  and  describable. 

EASTEBN  80XNXBT. 

**Ab  xmo  disce  omnes"  is  the  motto  of  East- 
em  towns — ^it  is  almost  that  of  Eastern  scen- 
ery. You  see  how  treeless  are  those  opposite 
hills?  That  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Le- 
vant— in  fact,  it  begins  back  in  Italy.  The 
Apennines  are  well  stripped  of  their  covering, 
especially  the  lower  ranges  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  coast  below  Naples  and  along  Sicily  is  in 
marked  uniformity  with  that  of  Asia  Minor. 
Black  walls  of  rock  spring  tumultuously  out 
of  the  calm  sea.  The  forest  robes  that  once 
clothed  them  with  greenness  have  long  since 
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been  flayed  from  their  stalwart  forms,  leaving 
them  like  the  embrowned  skeleton  of  gigantic 
gladiators,  caught  in  the  moment  of  extremest 
writhing.  They  are  bereft  of  all  the  comeliness 
that  American  forests  oonfer  upon  their  mount- 
ains. Spring  momentarily  conceals  the  naked- 
ness by  casting  over  it  a  robe  of  flowers,  that 
glow  and  dance  upon  their  gaunt,  black  limbs; 
but  these  only  make  their  absence  more  marked, 
and  the  dreariness  more  repulsive. 

One  compensation  nature  bestows  that  is 
well-nigh  as  perpetual  as  are  the  forests  upon 
our  hill-sides.  An  atmosphere  of  softest  purple 
covers  them  with  its  beauty.  They  are  not 
unlike  the  bony  frames  of  wasting  kings  clad 
in  their  robes  of  royalty.  From  mom  till  night 
they  shimmer  under  the  mellow  radiance.  The 
hues  shift  from  daintiest  violet  to  deepest  pnr- 
ple.  They  always  keep  a  velvety  richness  and 
fullness,  as  though  many  strata  of  delicate  col- 
oring were  packed  together;  and  so  there  are. 
The  aerial  laminsB,  many  million  thick,  that  lie 
between  your  eye  and  the  mountains,  are  til 
dyed  in  this  celestial  color.  Every  separate 
particle  of  air  is  an  atom  of  violet,  which  con- 
denses into  maroon,  or  dissipates  into  almost 
imperceptible  lightness,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  th«  stratifications. 

With  Spring  flowers  and  a  perpetual  atmos- 
phere of  color,  the  mountains  get  along  much 
better  in  their  treeless  barrenness  than  ours 
will  when  a  like  desolation  reaches  them;  and 
•urely  such  a  fate  is  approaching.  The  naked 
aspect  of  those  hills  that  have  the  misfortune 
of  being  near  the  centers  of  our  population, 
betoken  the  future  fate  of  the  American  forests, 
and  future  appearance  of  American  mountains. 
Two  thousand  years  of  poor  and  plundering 
people  will  leave  them  stony  and  empty.  No 
flowers  or  skies  will  act  the  friendly  part  of 
Shem  and  Japheth.  They  will  not  be  like  the 
tinted  statues  of  Greece,  refulgent  in  their  na- 
kedness. They  can  hardly  wear  the  concealing 
garments  of  Qodiva, 

"  Clothed  o'er  with  chastity." 

A  repulsive  rockiness  will  be  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  scenery  of  the  land.  Let  us  stay, 
as  far  as  possible,  this  coming  desolation.  Let 
public  sentiment  do  for  us  what  British  pride 
does  for  her  land.  The  aristocracy  redeem  their 
grasping  ambition  by  constant  watch-care  over 
their  woods;  hence,  no  settled  country  is  so 
rich  in  woods  as  England  and  Scotland;  and  no 
country  is  so  unweariedly  fascinating.  We  for- 
get the  nakedness  of  her  people  in  the  sump- 
tuous drapery  of  her  fields  and  hills. 

We  can  keep  both  man  and  mountain  in 


their  appropriate  dress.  Let  us  beware  how 
we  slay  the  forests  primeval.  Every  State 
ought  to  have  a  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  prevent  the 
terrible  spoliations  that  so  murderously  pre- 
vail. If  they  do  not  have  a  care,  the  next 
generation  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
jestic forests  that  have  reigned  in  this  land — 
the  present  generation  has  but  little  of  such 
knowledge.  I  am  acquainted  with  but  a  single 
cluster  of  original  trees  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts; in  its  western  portion  there  is  a  like  de- 
struction. A  grove  or  two  of  solemn  beauty 
linger,  or  did  linger  a  few  years  ago,  a 
few  miles  out  of  Northampton;  but  we  fear 
their  valuation  has  since  proved  their  ruin. 
Equally  bereft  is  Connecticut,  Southern  and 
Central  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
much  of  Pennsylvania,  soon  no  more  to  be  the 
woods  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  West  will  soon  be  denuded,  and  the 
most  characteristic  and  most  glorious  feature 
of  our  land  become  the  victim  of  miserable 
pelf  and  policy.  What  a  howl  of  execra- 
tion would  ring  through  Christendom  did  we 
hear  that  the  savage  dwellers  upon  Lebanon 
had  cut  down  its  cedars  I  Yet  those  cedars 
are  not  a  whit  grander  than  our  aborig- 
inal hemlocks,  not  a  dozen  of  which  survive 
in  the  older  settlements  of  New  England. 
Were  the  cedars  on  an  American  mountain 
they  would  soon  disappear  under  the  ax  of  the 
thrifty,  but  soulless  fiurmer.  Dr.  Russell  said 
he  was  often  driven  out  to  see  famous  trees  in 
the  South,  and  found  them  ms^gy  specimens 
beside  the  older  and  grander  ones  of  England. 
The  North  is  equally  destitute.  An  oak  in 
England  is  almost  as  sacred  to-day  as  when 
the  Druids  made  them  their  temples.  To 
touch  one  of  them  is  like  touching  the  throne. 
They  are  an  institution,  and  well  do  they  re- 
pay the  reverence  they  receive.  We  should  see 
to  it  that  our  irreverence  does  not  rob  us  of 
these  gifts.    Once  gone  they  can  not  return. 

It  may  seem  that  I  wander  from  my  subject. 
If  I  sh^  lead  any  one  to  announce  himself  as 
a  reformer  on  this  r6le,  the  wandering  will  be 
to  some  purpose.  The  abolition  occupation 
being  gone,  I  trust  this  anti-abolitionism  of  our 
most  ancient  foresta  will  take  its  place.  Who- 
ever wants  an  immortal  name,  let  him  devote 
himself  to  this  work. 

AT  THS  GATE. 

We  have  sauntered  long  with  these  idle  nn- 
tives  outside  the  walls,  looking  at  the  "wrinkled 
sea"  and  sloping  hilb,  alike  wrapped  in  their 
violet  mantle;  let  us  enter  these  walls.    Coming 
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to  the  gate  you  will  find  a  drove  of  camek 
lying  around  it,  or  slowly  moving  in  or  out. 
Their  long,  bony,  homely  forma,  their  awkward 
gait,  their  dirty,  brown  color,  their  peaked  nose, 
and  sinister  eyes — the  most  crafty  and  selfish 
eye  of  any  domestic  animal — these  make  it 
hard  to  fall  in  love  with  the  hideous  creature; 
but  as  he  don't  ask  us  to  fall  in  love,  we  need 
not  regret  our  hardness  of  heart.  Among  them 
are  scampering  and  screaming  donkeys,  the 
jollieet  of  the  domestic  beasts.  No  cat  is  so 
demure,  no  dog  so  faithful,  no  horse  more  gay, 
no  ox  more  enduring — all  together  equal  not 
his  humor.  The  jackass  is  the  S3aionym  of 
folly ;  but  it  is  "  the  ugly  duck,"  picked  at  and 
hissed  at  by  statelier  geese,  that  afterward 
turns  up  the  swan.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
fan  in  his  composition.  He  looks  as  if  he  was 
laughing  at  you.  His  scream  is  a  horrible, 
but  not  unfaithful  imitation  of  a  countryman's 
guflfaw.  He  canters  away  at  the  easiest  of 
paces,  his  little  hoofs  pattering  on  the  black 
earth.  In  a  moment  you  are  tossed  over  his 
head,  and  he  stands  as  quiet  and  sedate  as  a 
sexton.  He  pretends  to  know  nothing  of  the 
disaster;  but  a  certain  sly  leer  peeping  from  a 
comer  of  his  eye  shows  you  that  he  considers 
it  a  fine  joke. 

It  was  at  the  gate  of  Cairo  that  I  was  com-* 
pelled,  by  the  sudden  stand-still  of  my  donkey, 
to  perform  my  devotions  in  the  dust,  after  the 
most  approved  Arabic  fashion.  A  Greek  in 
the  company  soon  followed  suit.  As  no  harm 
comes  of  their  antics,  we  laugh  and  remount. 

THE  BAZAB. 

If  you  can  escape  being  trod  down  by  the 
stately-striding  camels,  and  being  run  down  by 
the  intolerable  pertinacity  of  the  donkey  boys, 
you  will  find  yourself,  when  inside  the  gate, 
in  a  long,  narrow  street,  with  matting  stretched 
over  it,  at  different  bights  in  difierent  cities. 
In  Smyrna  it  is  not  more  than  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  ground.  In  Cairo  it  is  forty  feet. 
Under  this  roof  of  palm-leaf,  on  either  side  of 
the  thoroughfare,  are  shops — ^little  alcoves  from 
six  to  ten  feet  square.  Here  are  piled  up  all 
the  varieties  of  the  Boulevards,  though  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  Every  sort  of  merchan- 
(iise — tea,  tobacco,  shawls,  wheat,  and  grains, 
figs,  and  pomegranates,  and  dates,  fez  caps, 
silks — every  trade  is  represented.  Without 
noise  they  pursue  their  vocations.  Sitting, 
like  a  tailor,  they  wait  your  order.  Some, 
through  their  contact  with  Europeans,  have 
acquired  a  little  more  briskness  and  volubility; 
but  most  maintain  their  natural  taciturnity. 
Through   this  choked  lane  you  thread  your 


way.  Look  out  for  that  careering  camel  I  He 
is  the  horse-railroad  of  the  East,  which  turns 
out  for  no  one.  He  swings  by  you  with  his 
panniers  laden  with  stones,  or  bags  of  dates,  or 
even  timbers;  for  two  of  them  tied  together 
sometimes  form  an  arch  over  his  hump,  and 
project  out  at  his  sides.  Should  he  hit  you  in 
his  seemingly  slow  and  harmless  step,  it  may 
lame  you  for  life.  Look  behind  you,  too,  as 
well  as  before;  for  the  donkeys  and  camels 
make  no  noise  in  pacing  or  pattering  on  this 
soft  carpet  of  hard  soil.  The  donkey  boys  give 
you  warning,  but,  like  thrifty  souls  every- 
where, make  it  do  double  duty,  stirring  up 
their  beast  and  you  with  the  same  yell.  Now 
and  then  in  the  bazar  of  Cairo  rolls  along  an 
English  carriage,  owned  by  foreigners  or  the 
oflicials  of  the  Government.  It  is  preceded  by 
forerunners,  whose  cries  are  intended  probably 
for  caution  to  you,  possibly  for  honor  to  the 
riders.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  escape  as 
it  would  be  on  a  railroad  bridge  with  one  track 
at  the  approach  of  the  train.  Necessity  finds 
a  way  or  makes  one.  You  plaster  yourself 
against  the  low  front  of  the  stall  beside  you, 
and  the  stately  cavalcade,  almost  as  grand  as  a 
hackney  coach  in  Broadway,  sweeps  on. 

THE   BROAD    8TBEET   AND    THE    NAEBOW    WAY. 

There  is  but  one  street  in  Cairo  where  such 
a  luxury  is  admissible;  the  rest  must  content 
themselves  with  donkeys  and  camels.  Some 
are  too  narrow  for  these.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting comment  of  Scripture  is  the  distinction 
between  broad  and  narrow  ways.  The  one 
many  go  in  thereat;  the  other,  few  there  be 
that  find  it.  Most  of  the  alleys  of  these  cities 
are  hardly  wide  enough  for  single  travelers. 
They  are  mere  threads  of  paths  between  high, 
blank  walls.  Seeking  the  English  Chapel  at 
Cairo,  I  hunted  long  for  the  place  where  it 
turned  off  from  the  park  that  makes  a  green 
spot  of  twenty  acres  in  the  Frank  quarter. 
By  the  side  of  one  of  the  jutting  houses  facing 
these  grounds,  the  tiny  footway  opened.  I 
passed  it  many  times  without  observing  it, 
and  sought  for  it  long  without  finding  it. 
Entering  it  I  walked  through  a  twisted  way 
about  a  yard  wide,  often  making  most  abrupt 
angles,  across  a  slightly-wider  street  that  had 
been  transformed  into  a  bazar,  that  was  as 
busily  driving  its  petty  traffic  as  though  it  was 
in  Paris,  or  in  some  American  Christian  cities. 
Thus,  with  perplexed  and  devious  steps,  I 
found  the  holy  place.  It  seemed  a  most  happy 
reproduction  of  the  Savior's  illustration.  We 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  beautiful  service  of  the 
church,  feeling  that  we  had  indeed. found  the 
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narrow  way  that  led  to  life.  So  amall  and  inter- 
Yolnted  are  these  city  streets  that  old  settlers  do 
not  pretend  to  know  their  way  among  them. 
Having  explored  the  narrowest  and  most 
crooked  cities  of  Europe  without  a  guide,  we 
disdained  their  company  here.  But  there  we 
had  maps,  here  none;  so  we  asked  a  missionary 
in  Cairo  to  direct  us  the  way  to  the  citadel  and 
imperial  mosque,  on  a  hight  overlooking  the 
town.  He  said  that  though  he  had  been  a 
resident  there  over  two  years,  he  did  not  know 
the  way,  and  should  not  dare  to  undertake  it 
without  a  guide.  Yet  this  we  found  was  a 
comparatively-straight  and  superlatively-broad 
way.  Having  ridden  to  it  once,  we  easily 
walked  there  alone  afterward.  We  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  a  missionary  who  could  not 
make  such  an  exploration  as  that  in  two  years, 
though  a  very  agreeable  gentleman  as  he  was, 
would  hardly  find  his  way  through  the  more 
narrow,  and  dark,  and  tortuous  paths  to  the 
secret  comers  of  these  corrupted  souls. 

HISSIONABIES — WHAT  THBT  SHOULD  BE. 

And  here,  if  we  did  not  mean  to  keep  this 
sermon  close  to  its  text — as  you  will  notice  that 
we  have — we  should  make  a  short  excursus  on 
the  proper  men  for  missionaries.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect inferior  generals  to  subdue  our  great  re- 
bellion. We  did  dream  that  dream ;  but  we  are 
sadly,  yet  perfectly  cured.  So  should  we  not 
dream  that  the  world  rebellion  is  to  be  sub- 
dued by  any  save  the  most  able  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  Some  one  says  we  send  all  goods  un- 
marketable here  to  foreign  shores;  only  once 
m  a  while  a  Judson,  an  Arthur,  a  Jacoby  gets 
mixed  up  in  the  parcel.  We  would  not  reflect 
upon  the  piety  and  divine  patriotism  of  our 
volunteers  in  this  terrific  war;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  victory  will  not  be  won  till  the 
Church  every -where  sends  the  chief  of  her  sons 
to  this  field. 

Those  who  can  not  command  a  Christian  au- 
dience will  hardly  draw  a  pagan.  Those  who 
are  popular,  powerful,  bold,  resourceful  here  are 
the  men  to  compel  these  obdurate  souls  to  come 
to  the  Gospel  feast.  The  Church  must  feel  that 
she  sends  her  best  men  on  these  errands,  and 
they  must  go.  What  wisdom,  patience^  per- 
suasiveness, approachability  are  needed  to  win 
these  souls  to  Christ!  Not  till  we  see  this  sac- 
rifice made;  not  till  we  find  our  Durbins,  and 
Olins,  and  Fisks,  and  Ameses,  and  Simpsons 
leading  our  missionary  columns,  shall  we  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Thus  we  seized 
and  thus  we  hold  the  great  West;  so  may  we 
seize  and  hold  the  greater  East.  In  all  this 
we  would  not  impeach  the  ability  of  our  repre- 


sentatives abroad.  We  think  they  represent 
the  best  talent  of  our  Church.  It  is  as  a  law, 
not  otherwise,  that  we  speak. 

Another  feature  of  Oriental  life  the  picture 
suggests  is 

THE  H06QUE8. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  Mohammedan, 
not  a  heathen  city.  The  mosques  and  mina- 
rets declare  their  faith.  If  you  should  pick 
your  way  to  the  dome  near  you,  and  could 
gain  entrance — which  is  doubtful — ^you  would 
find  yourself  first  in  an  open  court,  paved 
with  polished  marble.  Your  shoes  must  be 
laid  off  and  your  hat  kept  on.  The  East 
reverses  the  law  of  the  West,  and  that,  as  in 
our  case,  under  the  dictates  of  common -sense. 
We  can  not  unswathe  our  feet  as  easily  as  we 
can  uncover  our  heads;  they  can  not  unswathe 
their  heads  as  easily  as  they  can  slip  their 
stockingless  feet  from  their  loose,  heelless  slip- 
pers. Hence,  each  worships  in  the  manner 
least  troublesome  to  himself.  They  are  more 
liberal  than  we  in  the  interpretation  of  their 
law.  You  must  take  off  your  hat  in  a  cathe- 
dral, so  need  not  your  shoes  in  a  mosque. 
Old  rags  lay  at  the  door,  in  which  you  can 
wrap  your  boots  and  so  shuffle  over  the  pave- 
ments without  profanation. 

Crossing  the  open  court,  with  a  fountain  in 
its  center,  where  the  worshipers  are  busily 
cleansing  their  feet,  you  approach  the  dome; 
along  its  entrance  are  the  prostrate  saints. 
You  imperiously  walk  erect.  It  is  empty.  A 
tomb  may  stand  in  a  comer;  a  trophy  or  two 
of  rusty  and  forgotten  piety  may  rest  against 
the  walls,  increasing  rather  than  relieving  its 
nakedness  with  raggedness.  No  God,  no  Christ, 
no  holiness,  seems  to  be  the  cry  of  the  walls. 

Those  we  entered,  with  one  exception,  were 
miserably  dilapidated.  The  exception  was  the 
Viceroy's  mosque.  It  was  lined  with  polished 
alabaster  and  resplendent  with  purple  and  gold. 
The  tomb  of  Mohammed  Ali  stood  in  the  comer. 
It  was  otherwise  empty.  In  its  naked  sim- 
plicity it  contrasted  favorably  with  the  bediz- 
ened pomp  of  Papal  cathedrals;  though  the 
noblest  of  these  carry  their  heavy  load  of  ab- 
surdities, as  the  heavens  their  floating  clouds, 
without  marring  their  supernal  grandeur. 

The  minarets  have,  you  see,  save  the  nearest 
one,  a  round  gallery  near  their  top.  Here  the 
Muezzin,  climbing  by  an  inward  staircase,  calls 
the  faithful  to  their  prayers.  Such  a  shaft 
shoots  up  beside  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulcher,  and  from  its  balcony  I  heard,  of  a  Sab- 
bath night,  the  profane  declaration  of  the 
supremacy  of  Mohammed. 
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But  this  talk  must  have  an  end.  An  Orient- 
alist sits  in  the  Keposilory's  chair,  and  laughs 
at  this  show  of  learning  by  one  who  flew  along 
the  edge  of  the  vast  region  he  so  flippantly 
professes  to  have  explored.  Thus  Englishmen, 
spending  a  week  in  New  York,  write  a  book 
upon  the  whole  of  America.  A  bird  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  shores  of  England,  and  sets  up 
for  a  tourist  of  Europe.  I  spent  a  month  in 
the  western  comer  of  the  East,  and  am  pro- 
fessing to  understand  the  whole  subject.  Very 
modestly  will  I  resign  the  chair  to  the  su- 
perior scholar  who  is  to  reign  over  you.  I 
trust  he  will  give  us  Oriental  sights  and 
scenes  that  will  embody  the  fruits  of  scholar- 
ship and  experience.  To  him  I  leave  that  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Eastern  city — the  dog, 
its  pest  and  scavenger — mangy,  wolfish,  howl- 
ing, innumerable — the  pet  and  plague  of  the 
people.  To  him,  also,  is  bequeathed  the  moral 
reflections  that  become  such  an  essay,  the  de- 
fects of  an  Oriental  town,  its  lack  of  beauty, 
of  art,  of  comfort,  of  homes;  its  sad  congeries 
of  miserable  huts,  tenanted  by  a  more  miser- 
able people;  its  outer  whiteness,  as  you  see  it 
glittering  here,  and  inner  corruption ;  its  charms 
hanging  on  the  house-doors  first  to  catch  the 
evil  eye  of  a  passing  foe,  and  so  prevent  his 
Dsistening  a  curse  upon  the  house  itself — the  petty 
rag  becoming  the  victim  of  his  gaze;  its  gar- 
dens and  fountains  that  are  said  to  adorn  the 
inclosures  of  these  mortar  walls,  but  of  which 
my  eyes  saw  nothing — all  these,  seen  and  un- 
seen, we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  scholarly 
editor  for  his  use  and  behoof,  and  for  those  of 
his  readers. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  superiority  of  the 
West  in  its  cities,  if  not  in  its  scenery.  In 
them,  with  all  their  vice  and  crime,  are  some 
ameliorating  influences.  There  stand  the  mu- 
seums of  science,  the  galleries  of  art,  the  pal- 
aces of  wealth,  the  structures  of  trade  and 
travel,  the  hospitals  of  mercy,  the  churches  of 
piety.  There  one  sees  faint,  but  far  clearer 
than  John  saw  in  Ephesus,  or  than  can  now  be 
seen  in  any  of  its  successors,  visions  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  celestial  city,  whose  every 
feature  is  at  once  splendid  with  wealth,  grand 
in  structure,  holy  in  influence,  and  blessed  in 
experience.  Into  it  may  you  and  I,  in  God's 
good  time,  find  entrance — ^not  as  a  momentary 
explorer,  but* as  an  everlasting  citizen! 


The  joy  of  religion  is  an  exorcist  to  the 
mind;  it  expels  the  demons  of  carnal  mirth  and 
madness. — Oeeil, 


THE  DI80IPLIVS  OF  LIFE. 


BT    MEt.  B.    B.    ■▲WKIVt. 


HOME !  home  I  We  are  going  home !  sounded 
from  room  to  room,  and,  above  the  din 
of  packing  and  preparation,  floated  down  the 
halls  of  the  Seminary  at  N.  The  last  day  of 
the  term  had  come,  and  happy  voices  with  one 
accord  shouted  the  glad  refrain,  "Homeward 
bound!"  The  perplexing  hours  of  study,  the 
weary  routine  and  restraint  of  rules  were  gone, 
and  the  greeting  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, with  the  freedom  of  home,  were  just  be- 
fore them. 

When  nightfall  came,  many  miles  would 
separate  those  so  lately  sheltered  by  one  roof, 
and  henceforth  their  aims  and  attainments  in 
life  would  probably  be  diverse  as  their  jour- 
neys that  day.  With  the  studious,  the  recol- 
lection of  golden  opportunities  forever  past, 
happy  hours,  and  pleasant  associations,  mingled 
with  sadness  their  joy  as  the  hour  of  parting 
came;  but  others  cast  no  longing,  lingering 
thoughts  behind. 

One  alone  of  all  those  merry  girls  seemed  to 
have  no  share  in  the  general  joy.  Mary 
Mitchell,  or,  as  she  was  better  known  by 
the  girls.  May  Mitchell,  stood  alone  by  a  hall 
window,  gazing  intently  upon  the  landscape 
view  before  her,  yet  seeing  nothing. 

"Why,  fiay,  how  forlorn  you  look!"  ex- 
claimed gay  little  Lizzie  Pierce,  coming  up  at 
that  moment  and  giving  her  a  violent  shake. 
"And  to-day  of  all  days,  when  we  are  going 
home!    Are  you  not  glad  the  term  is  out?" 

"  Yes — ^no,  I  do  n't  think  I  am.  I  believe 
this  seems  as  much  like  home  to  me  as  any 
place."  ^ 

"This?  How  queer!  But  I  forgot — you 
have  no  father  or  mother,  I  believe.  Well, 
that  must  be  dreadful;  but  I  have  heard  that 
you  have  a  rich  aunt  you  are  going  to  live 
with,  and  I  should  think  you  might  coax  plenty 
of  nice  things  out  of  her,  and  so  enjoy  yourself 
pretty  well  after  all;  but  there  is  sister  Qer- 
trude  calling,  and  I  must  go." 

The  merry  little  Lizzie  returned  to  her  pack- 
ing, and  the  older,  more  mature  Mary  to  her 
sad  gaze  from  the  window. 

A  physiognomist,  looking  upon  that  fair, 
young  face,  would  have  read  her  character 
something  like  this:  intellectual,  but  lacking 
perseverance;  affectionate,  with  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful;  but  wanting  in  decision. 
And  so  it  was.  There  were  none  of  her  class- 
mates who  could  commit  more  easily,  or  recite 
more  perfectly  a  leeson  in  history  or  natural 
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science,  write  a  more  £nished  composition,  or 
remember  a  larger  number  of  monotonous  para- 
digms; but  when  a  knotty  question  in  mathe- 
matics came  up,  an  obscure  word  in  translation, 
or  any  thing  that  required  earnest  thought, 
she  very  soon  gave  up  trying  to  conquer  it; 
and  so,  with  all  her  natural  ability,  her  acquire- 
ments were  rather  upon  the  surface. 

What  we  are  as  sdiool-boys  and  girls,  we  shall 
probably  be  amid  the  sterner  duties  of  life,  unless 
future  discipline  of  some  kind  modifies  our  char- 
acters. We  may  be  better,  may  be  worse,  or 
about  the  same,  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed,  or  place  ourselves,  and 
the  use  we  make  of  them. 

As  Lizzie  Pierce  had  said,  Mary  Mitchell  was 
an  orphan.  But  four  fleeting  years  ago  a  pious, 
intellectual  father  made  home  pleasant  to  his 
only  child,  and  but  little  more  than  one  year 
had  fled  since  she  was  blessed  with  a  mother's 
counsels.  All  that  was  past.  At  her  mother's 
request,  the  small  sum  of  money  she  had  left 
her  had  been  expended  in  educating  herself,  and 
the  year  it  had  enabled  her  to  spend  at  school 
was  also  past,  and  now  she  is  looking  sadly  for- 
ward to  the  home  of  coming  years.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  Margaret  Mitchell,  her 
father's  oldest  sister,  had  desired  Mary  to  come 
and  live  with  her,  and  thither  she  is  now 
going. 

Mitchell  farm,  where  aunt  Margjaret  lives,  is 
in  thriving  order.  The  large,  two-story  house 
is  well  painted,  and  in  good  repair;  but  not 
a  tree,  green  shrub,  creeping  vine,  or  flower 
is  to  be  seen  around  it.  0,  no!  aunt  Margaret 
has  a  notion  that  trees  and  vines  shading  a 
house  render  it  less  enduring;  and  as  for  flow- 
ers, why,  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  cul- 
tivate things  that  bring  no  profit  which  can 
be  calculated  by  dollars  and  cents.  Years  ago  a 
graceful  elm  drooped  its  branches  low  upon  the 
roof,  but  as  aunt  Margaret  grew  older  and 
wiser  she  caused  it  to  be  cut  down.  Within, 
from  garret  to  cellar,  perfect  neatness  and  order 
reigns.  Every  chair — the  stiff,  high-backed 
chairs  her  mother  used  before  her — stands 
firmly  planted  against  the  wall.  Not  an  or- 
nament, or  superfluous  article  is  seen  in  any  of 
the  rooms — not  a  book,  save  the  well-kept 
family  Bible  on  the  center  of  the  parlor  table. 
While  order  and  neatness  are  commendable,  and 
necessary  to  comfort  and  happiness,  the  cleaned- 
up,  never-to^e-disturbed  air  of  aunt  Margaret's 
immaculate  housekeeping  is  really  painful. 

Margaret  Mitchell,  a  large,  masculine-looking 
woman,  with  a  keen  glance  of  her  dark  eyes, 
gives  you  an  unpleasant  sensation  at  first  sight; 
but  she  is  just  and  upright,  at  least  outwardly. 


She  deals  honestly  with  her  neighbors,  although 
she  is  extremely  zealous  (or  a  good  bargain. 
All  household  duties  are  laid  aside  when  the 
Sabbath  oomes,  and  she  never  fails  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  morning  in  reading  her  Bible, 
and  attends  church  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  true, 
when  wearied  and  fretted  with  the  cares  of  life, 
she  never  turns  over  the  sacred  pages  to  catcb 
some  cheering  promise,  or  learn  her  duty  to 
God  and  man;  but  what  of  that? — she  reads 
her  Bible,  and  is  not  that  enough?  She  gives, 
also,  a  small  pittance  of  her  thousands  for  the 
spread  of  tha  Qospel;  and  wrapping  herself  in  a 
mantle  of  self-complacency,  defiantly  exclaims, 
*'  What  lack  I  yet?"  With  all  this,  however, 
she  is  constantly  looking  upon  the  dark  side  of 
things,  and  trying  to  make  others  see  it  also. 
Is  a  neighbor  sick,  she  assures  his  friends  that 
the  symptoms  are  very  bad,  and  he  will  never 
recover.  Does  any  item  of  news  reach  her  of  a 
melancholy  nature,  she  is  sure  to  spread  it;  but 
is  very  quiet  in  regard  to  that  of  an  opposite 
character. 

It  was  near  noon  of  the  day  following  the 
close  of  school  that  Mary  arrived  at  Mitchell 
farm.  Aunt  Margaret  greeted  her  with  as 
much  warmth  as  she  ever  bestowed  on  any  one, 
and  entertained  her  the  first  hour  of  her 
stay  with  a  continual  fretting  because  brother 
Job  did  not  come  to  his  dinner. 

"There  it  Was,  after  twelve,"  she  said;  ''  the 
dinner  getting  cold,  and  then  she  had  laid  out 
to  get  her  work  done  up  by  half-past  one." 

About  one  brother  Job  made  his  appearance, 
and  was  instantly  treated  to  a  good  scolding. 

He  replied,  as  usual,  "Well,  really,  I  in- 
tended to  have  been  here  in  season,  but" — 
and  then  followed  a  long  list  of  excuses  to  pal- 
liate his  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  offended  sister. 

After  dinner  Mary  went  to  the  room  assigned 
her,  and   spent  some  time  in  unpacking  and 
arranging  her  things.    She  then  exchanged  her   , 
thick  traveling  dress  for  a  cheap  but  tastefully-    | 
made  muslin,  and  went  down  to  aunt  Margaret    j 
again. 

"Well,  child,"  said  aunt  Margaret,  "I  was 
just  going  to  call  you;  I  thought  we  would  go 
out  this  afternoon  and  get  some  berries  to  dry ; 
but,  bless  me  I  child,  you  can  not  go  out  with 
that  thin  gown  on.  You  would  tear  it  all 
to  pieces  with  the  briers;  besides,  it  ought 
to  last  you  two  Summers,  certain,  to  wear 
to  meeting.  Go  and  put  on  one  of  your  every- 
day dresses — a  good,  dark  calico." 

"  I  have  not  got  any ;  this  is  one  of  my  every- 
day dresses,  but  I  suppose  it  is  rather  thin 
to  wear  berrying,"  repUed  Mary. 

"  I  thought  like  enough  you  would  n't  have. 
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BO  I  got  you  a  couple.  I  had  a  cbauce  to  buy 
some  calico  cheap,  and  I  thought  I  would  make 
'em  up,  and  have  'em  ready  for  you.  I  kind 
of  took  for  a  guide  a  dress  you  left  here  your 
vacation.  I  don't  know  how  they  will  set; 
but  it  will  make  no  difference  for  every  day." 

Mary  donned  one  of  the  dresses  her  aunt 
produced.  Dark  and  substantial  it  was,  but 
lacked  a  breadth  or  two,  and  was  several  inches 
shorter  than  the  prevailing  style;  the  cut,  also, 
of  waist  and  sleeves  was  awkward  enough. 

"There!"  exclaimed  aunt  Margaret,  survey- 
ing it  with  evident  satisfaction,  "that  looks 
more  sensible.  You  can  put  up  that  light 
thing  for  warm  Sundays,  and  so  on." 

One  day  with  Mary  at  Mitchell  farm  passed 
much  as  another.  There  was  little  to  break 
the  monotony  of  life  there.  Aunt  Margaret 
was  never  really  unkind.  She  loved  Mary  as 
well  as  her  cold  heart  could  love  any  one;  but 
there  was  little  in  common  between  them. 
Mary  admired  a  prettily-arranged  room,  and 
tasteful  dress — ^not  to  gratify  pride,  but  just  as 
she  admired  flowers,  and  beautiful  things  in 
nature.  Her  aunt  scorned  these  things.  Hers 
was  also  a  social  nature.  There  were  few 
young  people  near;  but  if  she  chanced  to  go 
out  for  an  evening,  were  it  ever  so  seldom,  her 
aunt  objected  to  it;  and  if  she  remained  be- 
yond the  established  hour  of  nine,  if  it  was 
only  five  minutes,  imagined  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  to  her,  or  fretted  about  the 
impropriety  of  it. 

Thus  nearly  a  year  passed,  when  aunt  Mar- 
garet met  with  an  accident  that  ended  her 
bustling,  active  labors,  and  so  the  household 
cares  devolved  on  Mary.  Although  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  assist  her  aunt,  she  had 
always  been  required  to  do  the  simpler  things, 
which  required  little  skill,  and  had  never  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  cooking  and 
butter-making;  so  these  things  were  quit€  new 
to  her. 

Mr.  Job  Mitchell  ventured  to  hint  that  Mary 
needed  some  assistance,  but  his  sister  indig- 
nantly replied,  "that  when  she  was  seventeen 
she  did  the  work  for  ten  in  family,  and  it  was 
a  pity  if  Mary  could  not  do  for  three;  and  be- 
sides, they  could  not  afford  to  hire  help." 

Mary  got  along  badly  enough  while  aunt 
Margaret  was  confined  to  her  room;  but  when 
she  grew  better,  and  was  able  to  sit  nearly  all 
day  in  ber  arm-chair,  she  insisted  upon  being 
moved  into  the  kitchen  every  morning,  to  over- 
see matters;  and  Mary,  conscious  that  her  crit- 
ical eye  was  constantly  upon  her,  blundered  more 
than  ever.  Small  things  they  were,  it  is  true, 
that  troubled  her;  but  life  is  made  up  of  little 
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duties,  and  there  have  been  as  many  bitter 
tears  shed  over  the  first  efforts  to  master  these 
little  household  affairs,  as  over  things  of  more 
seeming  importance;  and  Mary  was  wanting 
patience  and  perseverance,  just  the  qualities 
that  would  have  enabled  her  to  go  on  with 
them  successfully.  Many  times  she  would 
have  given  up  entirely,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
dread  of  her  aunt;  but  she  struggled  on,  till 
one  hot,  July  day  every  thing  seemed  to  go 
unusually  wrong;  her  courage  gave  out  en- 
tirely, and  flying  from  the  hot  kitchen,  she 
went  to  her  room  for  a  good  cry. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  her  attention 
was  the  stage  rattling  down  the  road,  and  then 
stopping  before  the  door.  She  went  to  the 
window  just  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  bounded  out, 
with  a  curly  head  that  could  belong  to  no  one 
but  cousin  Charley,  followed  by  aunt  Anna, 
whose  placid  face  was  shaded  by  a  Quaker  bon- 
net. Mary  fairly  cried  for  joy  now  as  she  ran 
down  to  meet  them. 

"  Why,  aunt  Anna,  you  can 't  think  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you." 

"Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee;  but  what 
is  the  matter?  Thy  eyes  look  as  if  thee  had 
been  crying." 

"O,  dear!'*  replied  Mary,  "every  thing  goes 
wrong;  the  butter  is  soft,  the  bread  is  not 
light;  last  night  I  forgot  to  skim  the  milk,  this 
morning  I  burnt  the  pies,  and  it  is  such  hard 
work  to  scour  the  floors  this  warm  weather, 
and"— 

"Thee  is  having  a  sad  time  of  it,  I  should 
think,  by  thy  story.  I  thought  thee  might  be 
in  trouble,  and  so  concluded  to  come  over  and 
stay  a  week  with  thee;  but  how  is  Margaret?" 

"She  is  better,  but  the  doctor  thinks  can 
never  walk  again,"  replied  Mary,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen. 

Aunt  Anna's  skillful  hands  soon  put  every 
thing  right,  and  the  week  of  her  stay  was  the 
pleasantest  Mary  had  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  last  afternoon,  as  she  was  alone  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, aunt  Margaret  having  lain  down  in 
her  own  room,  Mary  came  in  looking  very 
sad. 

"Have  you  really  got  to  go  home  to-mor- 
row, aunt  Anna?"  she  inquired. 

"Yes,  dear;  I  can  not  well  be  spared  any 
longer." 

"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  when  you 
are  gone;  it  will  seem  all  the  worse  because 
you  have  been  here  so  long." 

"I  think  thee  will  do  nicely  if  thee  tries 
hard,"  replied  aunt  Anna. 

"I  don't  know  about  it,"  said  Mary;  "every 
thing  plagues  me  so,  and  aunt  Margaret  is  so 
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cross.  No  matter  which  way  I  do  a  thing,  it 
is  sure  to  be  the  wrong  way.  If  she  would 
only  tell  me  how,  pleasantly,  as  you  do,  there 
would  be  some  use  in  trying.  I  do  not  see 
why  I  have  to  live  so,  when  others  have  so 
many  to  love  them,  and  every  thing  around 
them  so  pleasant." 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Margaret  does 
not  take  a  more  sunny-side  view  of  life;  but 
thee  knows  we  are  not  all  constituted  alike, 
and  thee  must  remember  it  is  very  bard  for 
her,  who  has  been  so  active  all  her  life,  to  sit 
still  in  her  chair,  and  see  others  doing  those 
things  she  once  took  delight  in.  I  think  she 
loves  thee  after  all." 

"  If  she  does,"  replied  Mary,  "  why  did  she 
not  let  me  remain  longer  at  school;  and  why 
does  she  not  give  me  clothes  as  good  as  other 
girls  have?  You  know  she  has  plenty  of 
money." 

"  Because,"  said  aunt  Anna,  *'  she  looks  upon 
these  things  differently  from  what  many  do. 
I  suppose  she  thinks  thee  has  education  enough; 
and  as  for  clothing,  I  believe  thee  has  all  thee 
really  needs;  although,  I  suppose,  people  of 
thy  age  lust  aher  fine  things;  but  perhaps  thee 
will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  thee,  I  think  the 
circumstances  in  which  thee  is  now  placed  are 
for  thy  good,  if  thee  only  improves  them  right. 
I  think  them  just  the  best  discipline  thee 
could  have." 

"Why,  aunt  Anna,  I  have  heard  people 
speak  of  this  or  that  branch  of  study  as  being 
good  discipline;  but  I  did  not  know  that  cook- 
ing and  washing  dishes  ever  helped  any  one  to 
discipline  themselves." 

"  I  think  there  are  no  circumstances  in  which 
we  may  be  placed,  from  which  we  can  not  gain 
some  good,  and  I  think  these  things  will  benefit 
thee,  because  they  will  teach  thee  patience  and 
perseverance,  qualities  which  thee  knows  thee 
has  need  to  cultivate.  If  thee  follows  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  as  thee  ought,  thee  will 
soon  see  it  so  thyself." 

This  and  much  more  did  aunt  Anna  say 
that  pleasant  Summer  afternoon,  to  lead  Mary 
in  the  right  way.  Just  outside  the  door  there 
was  a  listener  to  their  conversation,  in  the 
form  of  aunt  Anna's  son  Charley,  the  most 
mischievous,  fun-loving  boy  that  ever  was 
found  in  a  staid,  Quaker  home.  He  had  a 
profound  regard  for  his  cousin  Mary,  and  as 
profound  a  dislike  for  aunt  Margaret.  He 
pitied  Mary,  and  determined  to  comfort  her  in 
his  own  way,  taking  care  that  his  mother 
should  not  hear  him,  fearing  that  some  of  his 
expressions  might  not  agree  with  her  sense  of 
propriety. 


Finding  Mary  alone  in  the  kitchen  that  night, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity; 
and  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  commence, 
pitched  into  it  at  random. 

"I  say,  cousin  Mary,  it  is  too  confounded 
mean  for  you  to  have  to  live  with  that  old 
cross  patch,  and  I  vow,  if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  stand  it." 

'*  You  must  not  speak  so  of  aunt  Margaret, 
Charley,"  replied  Mary;  "and  I  do  not  thmk 
much  of  your  advice,  for  I  do  not  see  but  I 
shall  have  to  stand  it.  You  know  this  is  all 
the  home  I  have." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is;  but  I  do  not  believe 
things  will  last  so  long.  I  believe  every  body 
was  made  for  something,  unless  it  is  aunt  Mar- 
garet; I  don't  know  what  she  was  made  for, 
unless  it  was  to  keep  uncle  Job  straight  Now, 
there  are  the  Quakers.  I  think  they  are  just 
the  nicest  people  in  the  world,  and  I  believe 
my  mother  was  just  cut  out  for  one.  She  looks 
a  great  deal  better  in  a  plain  bonnet  than 
in  all  the  finery  you  could  scare  up.  But,  my! 
what  a  Quaker  I  should  make!  I  should  dis- 
grace the  sect  every  day  I  lived.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  you  were  ever  made  to  live  here  in  this 
way,  and  so  I  think  there  will  be  an  overturn- 
ing in  your  case  before  long.  That's  my 
opinion,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

Just  then  Mary  heard  her  aunt  calling,  and 
she  left  the  room,  thinking  that  a  broad-brim 
would  indeed  look  very  much  out  of  place  on 
Charley's  curly  head. 

Aunt  Anna  left  the  following  day;  but  the 
influence  of  her  wise  teachings,  and  Charley's 
hopeful  spirit,  lingered  behind,  and  gradually 
a  change  was  wrought  in  Mary's  feelings. 
She  heeded  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  and 
soon  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  illumined  her 
gloomy  way.  Every  thing  seemed  plain  now. 
The  path  of  duty  was  straight  before  her,  and 
she  tried  to  walk  in  it  patiently.  She  had 
many  conflicts,  but  usually  came  off  victor. 
Things  that  once  seemed  so  difficult,  patient 
practice  made  easy,  and  the  approving  con- 
science that  followed  her  efforts  made  aunt 
Margaret's  scoldings  less  hard  to  bear. 

It  was  a  bright  August  morning  that  Mary 
stood  in  the  door  of  the  old  kitchen,  taking  a 
farewell  view  of  the  place  that  had  been  her 
home  for  more  than  three  years.  Things  had 
little  changed  in  that  time,  but  she  listened  in 
vain  for  aunt  Margaret's  call.  She  almost  ex- 
pects to  hear  it,  till  she  remembers  that  for 
more  than  a  month  she  has  slept  the  sleep  of 
death.  Her  mission  there  is  ended,  and,  with 
an  ample  fortune — aunt  Margaret's  bequest — 
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her    home    is    henceforth   wherever  she  may 
choose  to  make  it. 

Years  have  passed;  and  as  Mary  looks  fondly 
upon  a  daughter  almost  as  tall  as  herself, 
she  remembers  that  she  is  no  longer  young. 
As  the  wife  of  a  president  of  a  noted  col- 
lege, intellectual,  congenial  society,  and  pleas- 
ant home  associations  surround  her.  She 
has  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge; 
seen  old  England  in  its  pride;  visited  Italy's 
sunny  shores,  and  various  parts  of  her  own  and 
other  lands;  but  as  she  looks  back  on  her  past 
life,  she  feels  that  much  of  her  success  as 
student,  and  afterward  as  teacher,  and  now 
as  directress  of  her  well-ordered  household,  is 
owing  to  the  discipline  gained  years  ago  in  aunt 
Margaret's  kitchen;  and  thinking  thus,  she  con- 
siders those  years  the  most  profitable  of  her  life. 

Many  in  youth,  and  more  advanced  in  life, 
are  surrounded  by  uncongenial  circumstances, 
little  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness; 
but  perhaps  these  very  things  at  which  they 
murmur  and  complain  are  the  best  that  can  be 
to  discipline  them  for  more  responsible  situa- 
tions in  future  life — perhaps  to  lead  them  to 
seek  a  preparation  for  a  higher  life  above;  and 
while  short-sighted  mortals  can  not  tell  why  all 
things  are  so,  "  we  know  that  they  shall  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 


80BB0W  AHD  MEBOT. 


THB  DEATH  OF  THB  EIOHTEOUS. 
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I  LOOKED  upon  the  righteoas  man, 

And  saw  bis  parting  breath, 
Witbout  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

Yield  peacefully  to  death. 
There  was  no  anguish  on  his  brow. 

Nor  terror  in  his  eye ; 
The  spoiler  launob'd  a  fatal  dart. 

But  won  no  victory. 

I  looked  upon  the  righteous  man. 

And  beard  the  holy  prayer 
Which  rose  above  that  breathless  form. 

To  soothe  the  mourner's  oare, 
And  felt  how  precious  was  the  gift 

He  to  his  dear  ones  gave — 
The  blessed  memory  of  the  just, 

The  wealth  beyond  the  grave, 

I  looked  upon  the  righteous  man, 

And  all  our  earthly  trust 
Of  pleasure,  vanity,  or  pride, 

Beem'd  lighter  tJian  the  dust, 
Compared  with  his  celestial  gain — 

A  home  above  the  sky. 
0,  grant  ns,  Lord,  his  life  to  live, 

That  we  like  him  may  die ! 


BT    ALrBBD   SVLLT. 


SORROW  is  the  mother  of  mercy.  Like 
little  children,  we  all  learn  most  by  expe- 
rience; and  what  we  feel  once,  we  can  feel 
again.  The  heart  can  never  give  what  it 
has  never  felt:  it  must  be  touched,  and  touched 
to  the  quick,  before  it  can  answer  back. 

Dfikily  contact  with  the  world  hardens  the 
heart,  and  dulls  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature. 
We  grow  cold  and  selfish,  as  we  find  our  fellow- 
beings  selfish  and  calculating  in  their  inter- 
course with  us.  Almost  by  intuition  we  re- 
press the  more  open  and  frank  impulses  of 
our  souls,  which  would  lead  us  to  trust  and 
love  without  question,  and  over  our  inner  being 
we  throw  a  vail  of  reserve,  which  does  not 
rightly  belong  to  us.  And  by  daily  contact 
with  human  misery  we  learn  to  regard  it 
lightly;  so  when  sad  events  happen  to  others; 
when  trouble  and  trial  cluster  thickly  around 
those  about  us,  we  pass  it  by  with  a  hasty 
thought,  or  a  listless  word  of  cold  commisera- 
tion. 

But  when  agony  and  anxiety  come  home  to 
our  own  hearth -stones;  when  sorrow  thrills  our 
own  hearts,  and  we  realize  the  depth  of  woe 
and  suffering  through  which  poor  human  weak- 
ness can  pass;  when  our  heart-strings  are 
stretched  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  our 
nerves  realize,  to  the  very  quick,  the  suffering 
of  which  the  soul  and  body  are  capable^then 
it  is  that  we  can  pity,  can  sympathize  with 
and  feel  for  the  woes  and  afllictions  of  others; 
then,  from  the  depth  of  our  souls,  can  we  have 
compassion  on  those  that  mourn.  We  lose 
sight  of  our  coldness,  of  the  false  teachings  of 
worldly  intercourse,  and,  feeling  ourselves,  learn 
to  feel  for  others.  We  sympathize  with  them, 
because  they  have  become  one  with  us. 

And  so  it  has  been  through  all  the  ages  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  impulse  which  has 
given  birth  to  most  of  the  philanthropy  which 
has  blessed  mankind.  It  was  the  bitter  sorrow 
of  his  own  heart  which  started  Howard  forth 
in  his  noble  labor  of  benevolence  and  mercy; 
and  it  was  that  same  ever-present  sorrow 
which  kept  him  ever  active  in  his  work.  It 
was  the  ills  and  cares  of  his  own  life  which 
gave  Wilberforce  an  object  and  aim  for  which 
to  labor.  It  is  the  same  motive  which  now 
prompts  80  many  of  our  stricken  wives  and 
mothers  to  seek  the  field  and  hospital,  to  min- 
ister, as  angels  of  mercy,  to  the  dying  and  the 
dead. 

And  as  we  ponder  on  the  wonderful  love  of 
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God  to  fallen  man,  can  we  not  easily,  plainly 
read  the  principle  of  the  atonement,  when  we 
consider  that  this  great  mercy  had  its  birth  in 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  God's  own  Son? 

But  we  can  read  it  in  our  own  lives  so 
plainly  that  no  one  can  mistake.  The  mother 
that  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  babe  t^-day  will 
well-nigh  forget  her  own  sorrow  in  commiser- 
ating the  kindred  anguish  of  another  childless 
mother  on  the  morrow.  The  maiden  who 
mourns  for  some  noble  heart,  silenced  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  will  read,  with  a  tender 
heart  and  pitying  sigh,  the  lists  of  the  wounded 
and  dead,  even  when  her  own  sorrow  shall 
have  calmed.  Ay,  and  the  blessed  Christ, 
who,  upon  the  fearful  cross,  felt  all  the  agony 
that  human  nature  could  sufier,  can  not  even 
now,  although  seated  high  among  the  heavens, 
but  feel  for  and  sympathize  with  every  pang 
and  throb  of  human  woe,  sorrow,  and  suffer- 
ing: for  He  passed  through  it  all.  Truly,  sor- 
row is  the  mother  of  mercy. 


EMBLEICB. 
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Cloudy  turrets  in  the  West, 

Gold  and  crimson,  wreathed  with  snow, 
Holding  all  the  hues  of  heaven, 

Lighting  all  the  lands  below. 
What  can  mean  their  gorgeonsness  ? 

Whence  do  snch  strange  splendors  flow  ? 
Do  they  picture  palaces 

Garlanded  with  glory  so  ? 

Palaces  beyond  onr  sight, 

On  the  distant  bounds  of  space, 
Standing  stately,  still,  and  fair, 

Decked  wit^  undecaying  grace  ? 
Kansions  waiting  for  our  souls, 

In  our  Father's  house  on  high  ? 
Do  these  pillars  point  the  way 

O'er  the  portals  of  the  sky  ? 
When  the  evening  star  looks  down, 

Large  and  fair  from  out  the  West, 
Glows  it  not  with  some  faint  ray 

Of  the  rapture  of  our  rest  ? 
Of  our  rest  beyond  the  stars, 

When  our  work  at  last  is  done, 
When  we  drop  the  stain  of  soars 

For  the  crown  so  hardly  won  ? 
What  do  marvelous  mosses  mean^ 
Crimson,  emerald,  garnet,  gold  ? 

0,  to  know  the  message  sweet 
Which  their  magic  leaves  unfold 

'Neath  the  tread  of  careless  feet ! 
Do  they  image  something  there, 

In  that  other,  far-off  land, 
Dainty,  delicate,  and  fair, 

Which  we  could  not  understand? 


What  do  meadow-lilies  gay, 

Toiling  not  or  spinning,  say? 

Glowing  in  their  bright  array 

Careless  of  the  coming  day, 

What  do  all  the  lilies  say  ? 

Have  they  meanings,  strange  and  rare, 

Which  we  can  not  quite  translate  ? 
Floating  on  the  subtile  air, 

Vanishing  and  delicate? 

Whence  is  all  the  music  born 
Of  the  bird-songs,  soft  and  low. 

Breaking  on  the  hush  of  morn  ? 
Who  can  half  the  mystery  know 
Of  the  gladnesses  that  grow. 

When  the  daisy's  disk,  so  dainty. 
Flecks  the  valley -lands  with  snow  7 

Who  can  read  the  royal  splendors 

Of  the  purple  pansy's  bloom. 
Or  the  May-flower's  glad  evangel. 

Brightening  on  the  forest's  gloom  ? 
Are  these  all  hut  faint  reflections 

From  the  land  of  fadeless  light — 
Varying  types  and  shadows  only 

Of  the  substance  hid  from  sight  ? 


DRIFTIHO. 
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DRiFTiKa  wearily,  drearily  out. 

Out  on  the  troubled  sea  of  life, 
Toss'd  on  the  waves  of  sin  and  doubt. 
Drifting  wearily,  drearily  out, 

Where  am  I  bound  on  this  tea  of  strife  7 

I  ask  this  question,  and  ask  in  vain  ; 

No  answer  comes  to  my  listening  e^r. 
Only  the  drearily-moaning  main. 
Saying,  "Ask  not;  'tis  vain,  in  vain!" 

How  it  filleth  my  heart  with  fear ! 

Fear,  lest  my  bark  would  drift  away 

To  a  desolate,  barren,  rocky  strand. 
With  naught  to  cheer  but  the  wind's  wild  lay, 
The  sea-bird's  cry,  or  the  dashing  spray. 
Just  in  sight  of  a  happier  land^ 

There  are  other  barks  on  the  restlev  tide. 
Bearing  a  mighty,  countless  throng. 

Freighted  with  love,  with  grief,  or  pride. 

And  over  the  billowy  waves  they  glide. 
Some  swiftly,  thoughtlessly  sailing  along. 

Sadly,  silently,  thoughtfully  o'er 

Life's  sea,  I  am  sailing  to-day; 
Thinking,  perhaps,  ere  I  reach  the  shore. 
I  may  speak  kind  words,  if  I  do  no  more. 

To  my  fellow-voyagers  on  the  way. 

0,  Father  above !  give  me  strength  each  day 
To  guide  my  bark  o'er  the  billowy  foam. 

And  keep  me,  Lord,  from  going  astray ; 

Hay  I  lead  sad  souls  in  the  pleasant  way. 
And  at  laat  reach  a  heav«ily  home ! 
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Domo  Good. — "To  do  good,  and  to  eommufUeaU,  fot' 
get  not"    Heh.  xHi,  16. 

The  great  apostle  baa  rattimed  up  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tian daty  in  the  few  comprehensive  words  of  the  text, 
*'  To  do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget  not."  The 
Christian  can  not  have  his  heart  and  memory  too 
deeply  stirred  np  and  excited  upon  this  vital  subject. 
He  has  too  much  to  do  in  the  world  to  hear  the  divine 
Word  too  frequently  urging  him  on  to  the  work  of 
doing  good.  Many  are  the  reasons  why  we  should  not 
"  forget  to  do  good." 

I.  LlFB^S  OBAHD  BND  AND  AIM  IS  TO  DO  GOOD. 

Our  creation  contemplates  practical  goodness  as  the 
primary  object  of  our  existence.  God  is  good  and 
doeth  good;  and  man,  made  anew  in  his  image,  must 
both  be  and  do  good.  No  life  can  possibly  be  worthy 
of  God's  high  purpose  in  its  regeneration  which  fails 
at  this  point  Furnished  with  the  capabilities  and  the 
motives  for  beneficent  action  in  the  world,  not  to  be 
up  and  doing  Heaven's  appointment  among  men,  is  to 
ignore  the  whole  virtue  and  essence  of  true  religion. 
*'  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,"  says  the  Be- 
deemer,  "that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  No  more  is 
it  the  Divine  appointment  that  the  sun  should  shine, 
than  it  is  that  the  Christian  should  do  good.  Heaven 
decrees  it  to  be  the  duty  of  both  to  shine  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  the  one  in  the  firmament  and  the 
other  "  before  men." 

II.  ThB  MOBAL  WB05O  WB  HAVB  DOKB  IJV  THE 
WORLD  DEMANDS  THAT  WB  DO  GOOD. 

The  best  of  men,  prior  to  their  conversion,  have 
done  harm  in  the  world.  Every  Iffe,  by  •►  necessary 
law  in  moral  philosopliy,  impresses  its  character  upon 
the  world's  history;  and  where  that  life  has  been  un- 
allied  to  God,  the  moral  injury  done  to  the  interests 
of  humanity  is  beyond  all  human  calculation.  "  One 
sinner  destroyeth  much  good ,"  and  as  the  best  of  men 
before  conversion  have  a  wrong  moral  history  in  the 
world,  they  owe  it  to  humanity  to  make  all  possible 
atonement  by  doing  all  possible  good.  How  sublimely 
touching  were  Job's  quickened  memories  of  the  past! 
Thou  makest  me  to  write  bitter  things  against  myself, 
and  to  possess  the  sins  of  my  youth."  Doubtless  the 
pious  patriarch  of  Uz  felt  in  those  bitter  recollections 
of  the  past  the  strongest  impulsions  to  a  better  and 
more  stirring  spiritual  life.  The  noble  St.  Paul,  right 
amid  the  sublimest  activities  and  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  world,  felt  the  potency  of  this  argument  for  in- 
creased teal  in  God's  cause,  for  we  hear  him  mournfully 
exclaim,  "  I  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  be- 
cause I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God."    If  Job  and 


Paul  had  such  remembrances  as  these  to  impel  them 
on  to  greater  activity  in  doing  good,  what  should  be 
the  result  of  our  memories  of  the  past !  To  ask  the 
question  should  only  be  to  engrave  upon  the  heart  the 
burning  words  of  the  apostle,  "To  do  good,  and  to 
communicate,  forget  not." 

III.  Love  fob  oub  race  requires  that  we  do 

GOOD. 

Sin  has  everywhere  left  its  moral  blight  upon  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Our  fellow-men,  unredeemed 
to  God  through  the  atonement  of  his  Son,  are  "  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity." 
Wretchedness  and  misery  is  their  inalienable  portion, 
unless  they  are  rescued  from  their  sins;  and  that  they 
may  be  rescued  from  the  conseque%ces  of  sin  here  and 
hereafter  is  the  clearly-expressed  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Such  characters  are  all  around  us;  and  to 
interpose  the  kindly  offices  of  religion  in  their  behalf 
is  at  once  our  imperative  duty,  as  it  should  be  our 
highest  pleasure.  "  The  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one," 
and  to  help  to  wrest  it  from  the  embrace  of  Satan  and 
from  the  portals  of  death,  is  simply  to  do  good  up  to 
the  measure  of  our  ci^abilities  and  opportunities.  If 
Christ  so  loved  the  world  as  to  die  for  its  redemption, 
what  ought  those  whom  he  has  saved  from  their  sins 
do  to  make  sinners  the  practical  beneficiaries  of  his 
salvation?  Can  any  true  friend  of  Jesus  ever  forget 
that  love  for  God  obliges,  nay,  compels,  love  for  his 
fellow — love  expressing  itself  in  earnest  action  and 
unwearied  effort  for  their  spiritual  good ?  "I  saw  the 
transgressor,  and  was  grieved,"  exclaimed  the  Psalmist ; 
he  saw  him  at  his  work  and  on  his  way  to  ruin,  and 
his  soul  was  grieved.  Of  but  little  aooount  would  have 
been  the  Psalmist's  grief,  if  it  had  not  led  to  effort  to 
rescue  the  transgressor  from  his  ways.  That  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  grieving  over  his  friend's  house 
on  fire  at  midnight,  and  yet  leaving  him  and  his  house- 
hold to  perish  in  the  flames  without  an  effort  to  rouse 
and  rescue  them. ' 

IV.  Our  own  happiness  is  contingent  on  our 

DOING  GOOD. 

Practical  goodness  is  the  source,  as  it  is  the  measure, 
of  all  real  happiness.  It  is  the  law  of  our  moral  be- 
ing that  we  must  do  to  enjoy ;  that  we  must  act  to  be 
happy.  He  is  the  happiest  man  the  world  over  who 
does  the  most  for  the  happiness  of  others.  "  Men  re- 
semble the  gods,"  says  Cicero,  "  in  nothing  more  than  in 
doing  good  to  their  fellow-men."  The  man  of  God,  ever 
bent  on  doing  good,  and  thereby  filling  his  true  niche 
in  the  world,  has  in  the  work  of  his  hands  and  heart 
the  highest  element  of  blessedness.  The  reason  why 
thousands  in  the  Church  have  no  spiritual  enjoyment, 
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no  real  comfort  to  their  souls,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  "  forget  to  do  good  " — forget  that  all  true  happi- 
ness lies  in  right  moral  action.  "Not  doing"  is  the 
secret  of  the  unhappiness  of  multitudes  of  religious 
professors;  and  "not  doing"  will  be  the  ruin  of  mill- 
ions of  human  souls  at  the  last  day !  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  my  disciples,  ye  did 
it  not  to  me." 

V.  Time  is  measured  out  to  us  fob  the  pueposk 

OF  DOING  GOOD. 

"  Redeeming  the  time,"  says  the  apostle,  "  because 
the  days  are  evil."  Time  is  no  purposeless,  irrespons- 
ible gift;  its  golden  moments  are  given  that  they  may 
be  redeemed  by  practical  goodness  to  our  own  good 
and  that  of  a  perishing  world.  "  To  do  good,  and  to 
communicate,"  we  should  "  forget  not,"  in  view  of  the 
limited  margin  before  us  in  respect  of  time.  The 
longest  life  is  but  the  smallest  fragment  of  duration. 
Our  time  is  short,  indeed,  in  view  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  its  bestowal  and  the  vast  issues  contingent 
on  its  application.  What  we  are  personally  to  do  in 
the  way  of  helping  our  race  on  to  heaven  must  be 
done  speedily,  or  dune  never  at  all!  The  privilege  of 
doing  will  soon  be  gone  forever.  The  days  of  pulsation 
and  action  in  the  world  are  now;  while  just  ahead  of 
us  lies  the  pulseless  realm  and  marble  sleep  of  the 
tomb!  If  we  would  not  descend  to  the  grave  with 
life's  solemn  work^U  undone,  we  should  work  with 
hands,  head,  and  heart  while  our  time  lasts.  The  fleet- 
ing moments  say  to  us^moments  that  we  dare  not  as 
Christians  let  go  unstamped  for  heaven : 

"  Act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  yoQ  further  than  to-day." 

VI.  No  sacrifice  is  so  acceptable  TO  Heaven 

AS  THAT  OF  PRACTICAL  GOODUESS. 

"  To  do  good  "  is  to  please  God,  and  to  please  God  is 
to  realise  the  highest  blessedness  of  which  mortals  are 
capable — is  even  here  to  "  taste  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come."  The  apostle  presents  this  as  the  strongest 
of  motives  to  influence  us  to  right  action  in  the  world.* 
"  To-do  good,  and  to  communicate,  forget  not;  for  with 
9ueh  $aerifice9  Ood  it  well  pleated."  If  we  would  have 
the  precious  testimony  in  our  hearts  that  we  please 
God,  we  have  only  to  toil  for  the  good  of  our  fellow- 
men  by  doing  them  all  possible  spiritual  good.  Ours 
surely  should  be  the  motto  of  the  poet: 

"  Great  duties  are  before  me,  and  great  songs ; 
And,  whether  crowned  or  crownle«0,  when  I  fUl, 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God's  work  is  done." 

F.  8.  C. 

Heaven. — "For  toe  know  that  if  our  earthly  house 
of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  Ood,  a  house  not  made  vnth  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."    2  Cor.  v,  1. 

**  There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love, 

Formed  for  the  good  alone ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere.^* 


Every  Christian  friend  that  goes  before  us  from  this 
world,  is  a  ransomed  spirit,  waiting  to  welcome  us  in 
heaven.    Every  gem  which  is  rudely  torn  away  from 


us  here,  is  a  glorious  jewel  forever  shining  there.- 
President  Edwards. 

**  Friends  even  in  heaven,  one  happinees  would  miss. 
Should  they  not  know  each  other  when  in  blise." 


Few  mercies  call  (or  more  thankfulness  than  a  friend 
safe  in  heaven. — Hamilton. 

**  Where  that  innnmerable  throng 
Of  ■aints  and  angels  mingle  song. 
Think  what  a  Babbath  thore  shaU  be- 
That  Sabbath  of  eternity."— T.  Qrii^Uid, 

**  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  yon.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  plac«  for  yon."    John  xiv,  2. 

"  0 1  sweet  abode  of  peace  and  lore, 
Where  pUgrinu  ttmA  from  toU  an  blest.** 

A  man  may  go  to  heaven  without  health,  without 
riches,  without  honors,  without  learning,  without 
friends ;  but  he  can  never  get  there  without  Christ. — 
Dyer, 

**  There,  like  streams  that  feed  the  garden, 
Pleaanres  without  end  shall  flow ; 
For  the  Lord,  your  faith  rewarding. 
Ail  his  bounty  shall  bestow.*'— CbusMr.  • 

Heaven  must  have  our  highest  esteem,  and  onr  ha- 
bitual love,  desire,  and  joys;  but  earth  mast  have  more 
of  our  daily  thoughts  for  present  practice.  A  man 
that  travels  to  the  most  desirable  home,  has  a  habitual 
desire  to  it  all  the  way ;  but  his  present  business  is  his 
journey,  and,  therefore,  his  horse,  inns,  and  company, 
his  roads  and  his  fatigues  may  employ  more  of  his 
thoughts,  and  talk,  and  action,  than  his  home. — Baxter, 

**  Far-distant  land  I  could  mortal  eyes 
But  half  its  charms  explore. 
How  would  our  spirits  long  to  rise,        . 
And  dwell  on  earth  no  more  I 


Heaven  is  a  day  without  a  cloud  to  darken  it,  and 
without  a  night  to  end  it. — J.  Mason. 

**  BndleM  pleasnrea,  pain  excluding, 
Sicknees  there  no  more  can  come ; 
There,  no  fc«ar  of  woe  intruding. 
Sheds  o'er  heaven  a  moment's  gloom.** 

"  Eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."     1  Cor.  ii,  9. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. — Bishop  Simpson  said  re- 
cently, in  an  impressive  discourse  on  the  words,  JVo 
man  liveth  unto  himself:  "  While  I  was  in  Europe  I 
stood  in  a  grand  cathedral,  admiring  the  paintings  and 
statuary,  when  a  friend  called  my  attention  to  the 
dome  overhead.  I  looked  upward  to  the  ceiling  far 
above  us,  but  could  see  only  a  cloud-like  hue.  Soon, 
however,  the  confusion  vanished,  and  angelic  faces 
were  looking  down  upon  us  from  every  part  of  the 
magnificent  dome.  It  was  a  beautiful  thought  of  the 
artist.  And  so  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  gaxe  lov- 
ingly upon  every  worker  for  Christ.  Sometimes  I  see 
only  clouds  about  me;  but  they  melt  away,  and  I  be- 
hold the  saints,  the  loved  ones  gone  before  me — with 
looks  of  encouragement  and  aflection,  filling  the  heav- 
ens around  and  above  me." 
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ORiom  OF  Papbr  Monet. — The  Count  de  Tendilla, 
while  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  the  fortress  of  Alham- 
bra,  was  destitute  of  gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  who  began  to  murmor,  as  they  had  not 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  people  of  the  town.  "  In  this  dilemma."  says  the 
historian,  "what  does  this  roost  sagacious  commander? 
He  takes  a  number  of  little  morsels  of  paper,  on  which 
he  inscribes  various  sums,  large  and  small,  and  signs 
them  with  his  own  hand  and  name.  These  did  he  give 
to  the  soldiery  in  earnest  of  their  pay.  *  How,'  you 
will  say,  *  are  soldiers  to  be  paid  with  scraps  of  paper?' 
Even  so,  and  well  said,  too,  as  I  will  presently  make 
manifest,  for  the  good  Count  issued  a  proclamation, 
ordering  the  inhabitants  to  take  these  morsels  of  paper 
for  the  full  amount  thereon  inscribed,  promising  to 
redeem  them  at  a  future  time  with  gold  and  silver. 
Thus,  by  subtile  and  most  miraculous  alchemy,  did  this 
cavalier  turn  worthless  paper  into  precious  gold  and 
silver,  and  make  his  late  impoverished  army  abound 
in  money."  The  historian  adds,  "  The  Count  de  Ten- 
diUa  redeemed  his  promises  like  a  loyal  knight;  and 
this  miracle,  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy 
Agapida,  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  paper  money, 
which  has  since  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world 
the  most  unbounded  opulence." 

This  happened  in  1484 ;  and  thus  we  see  that  paper 
money,  notwithstanding  all  the  maledictions  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  ignorant,  the  unbe- 
lieving, and  the  faithless,  was  the  adjunct  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  discovery  of  the  Western  World, 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  the  increased  impulse 
given  to  civilization,  industry,  and  learning.  The  more 
intelligent  and  prosperous  a  people  the  more  it  has 
abounded;  and  though  it  has,  like  all  the  other  attri- 
butes of  civilization  and  liberty,  been  occasionally 
abused  and  degenerated  into  excessive  license,  yet  the 
good  it  has  effected  has  outweighed  a  hundredfold  all 
the  evils,  and  from  the  rashest  and  wildest  accelerated 
stages  of  its  progress,  we  have  never  been  driven  any 
where  near  the  point  from  which  the  forced  and  pre- 
mature march  began.  It  needs  wise  regulation,  like 
personal  liberty  and  political  right,  and  like  these  last 
it  can  be  subjected  to  the  despotic  control  of  no  gov- 
ernmental action  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people. 

A  Buddhist  Temple. — A  traveler  gives  an  account 
of  a  journey  through  Siam,  in  which  he  describes  a 
gorgeous  Buddhist  temple  in  Aynthia,  the  old  and  now 
ruined  capital :  "  The  temple  itself  was  very  grand,  of 
immense  size  and  bight,  marble  pillars  supporting  the 
roof,  the  walls  literally  covered  to  the  hight  of  about 
twenty  feet  with  small  gilded  niches  containing  figures 
of  Buddha.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of  these 
little  idols,  and  the  value  may  be  judged  on  reflecting 
that  all  these  images,  from  the  largest,  measuring  some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  the 
very  smallest,  are  made  of  clay  incased  in  copper,  and 
that  again  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure  gold."    Of 


another  he  says:  "Inside  and  outside,  the  building 
itself,  you  would  say,  was  made  of  gold  and  precious 
stones;  but  the  articles  of  ornament  which  you  find 
inside,  there  is  no  mistake  about.  There  is  a  massive 
silver  mat  of  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  entirely  cover- 
ing the  floor,  with  vases  of  solid  gold,  chandeliers,  im- 
ages of  Buddha,  all  made  of  pure  massive  gold;  the 
curtain  surrounding  the  shrine  is  cloth  of  gold;  the 
walls  themselves,  plated  with  gold  as  thick  as  ships' 
yellow  metal,  form  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  flimsy 
gimcrack  decoration  of  the  smaller  temples,  which  line 
the  banks  of  the  river."  Such  wealth  as  this  may 
prove  too  much  for  French  cupidity.  Already  the 
French  in  Saigon  have  had  a  diplomatic  dispute  with 
the  Siamese  kings  as  to  the  possession  of  part  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

QuBBT. — How  do  you  harmonize  Matthew  viii,  from 
the  5th  to  the  13th  verses  inclusive,  where  it  expressly 
states  that  "  there  came  unto  him  a  centurion,"  with 
Luke  vii,  1-10,  where  it  equally  expressly  states  that 
the  centurion  "sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the  Jews?" 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  contradiction  of  one 
portion  of  Scripture  with  another;  for  in  Matthew  it 
says  there  came  unto  him  a  centurion,  while  in  Luke 
it  says  that  the  elders  of  the  Jews  came,  and  not  the 
centurion.  Please  explain  at  soon  as  convenient,  and 
release  me  from  my  difficulty.^  B.  B. 

Authorship  op  Poem— Answer  to  Question  — 
The  poem  published  in  "  Notes  and  Queries."  July 
number,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Home  in  the  Coun- 
try," is  one  of  the  many  sweet  things  for  which  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  He  mans.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  consultation  of  a  volume  of  her 
poems  would  prove  tbe  title  to  be  incorrectly  given'. 

A.  C.  D. 

The  same  answer  is  also  given  by  E.  W. 

An  Epicene  Pronoun.— The  suggestion  of  your 
correspondent  "  Philologus  "  respecting  the  poverty  of 
our  language  in  its  need  of  an  epicene  pronoun,  is  one 
that  must  have  occurred  to  every  intelligent  person. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  a  word,  nor  of  the  fact  of  its  ultimate  adoption. 
The  only  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  selection  of 
a  suitable  word— and  I  think  that  either  "  ve"  or  "ze" 
would  equally  answer  the  requirement — and  the  method 
of  its  propagation.  The  latter  might  be  readily  ac- 
complished by  the  indorsement  of  a  Noah  Webster,  or 
perhaps  more  efficiently  by  means  of  a  circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  principal  editors  in  the  United  States. 
We  should  then  be  possessed  of  yet  another  "  Ameri- 
canism," but  one  of  no  doubtful  utility.  I  trust  that 
the  importance  of  the  matter  will  be  recognized,  while 
it  will  be  agitated  to  a  successful  issue. 

J.  W.  L. 

Alobbraio  Problem.— I  find,  in  an  old  edition  of 
Lewis's   Algebra— page    164— the    following  example. 
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Will  some  one  of  your  mathematical  readers  furnish  a 
solution  ?  "  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  10,  and 
the  product  of  their  sum,  by  the  sum  of  their  squares, 
is  203;  required  the  numbers  found  by  a  quadratic 
equation."  Student. 

The  Pope's  Tiara. — A  letter  from  Rome  in  the 
Temps  contains  the  foUowiDg:  "The  festival  of  the 
Golden  Kose  is  approaching.  That  day  is  called,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  style,  Loetare,  '  Rejoice,  0  Jerusalem  V 
The  rose  is  not  given  every  year.  It  is  sent  about 
once  in  every  five  years  to  some  princess,  sanctuary, 
or  city.  The  Empress  Eugenie  and  Queen  Isabella,  of 
Spain,  have  both  received  it.  Pope  Alexander  VI  kept 
the  Golden  Rose  in  his  own  family,  given  to  Csesar  and 
Lucretia  Borgia,  his  son  and  daughter.  Henry  VIII, 
of  England,  received  it  with  the  title  of  '  Defender  of 
the  Faith.'  A  general  error  prevails  concerning  the 
tiara  worn  by  the  Pope ;  it  is  a  tall,  conical,  close-fitting 
cap,  having  on  it  three  crowns  placed  above  each  other, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Till  the  time  of 
Boniface  VIII,  in  1300,  the  tiara  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs had  but  one  crown;  Boniface  added  a  second, 
probably  to  signify  by  a  crown  over  a  crown  his  sov- 
ereignty over  kings.  A  French  Pope,  Benedict  VII, 
added  the  third.  Certain  mystical  reasons  are  attrib- 
uted to  him  for  so  doing.  He  is  supposed  to  have  im- 
agined that  the  first  signified  the  Church  militant,  the 
second  the  Church  suffering,  and  he  wished  also  to 
represent  the  Church  triumph.  The  tiara  designates 
the  material  empire,  and  the  miter  the  episcopal  power. 
Before  the  Pope  begins  officiating  he  wears  the  tiara, 
but  during  the  service  it  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and 
the  miter  replaces  it  on  his  head.  All  the  Popes  have 
not  hod  a  tiara  made  for  them  expressly.  The  tiaras 
to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight,  since  the  great  schism, 
have  passed  successively  to  each  Pontiff  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Vatican,  and  are  State  property.  Before  the 
Revolution,  till  the  time  of  Pius  VI.  the  Pontifical 
treasury  contained  the  famous  tiara  of  Julius  II,  Paul 
III,  Gregory  XIII,  and  Clement  VIII.  They  were  of 
great  value,  as  Pius  VI,  at  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
gave  them  to  represent  several  millions  of  francs.  By 
the  treaty  the  Papacy  lost  all  the  tiaras.  After  the 
French  concordat  Napoleon  I  presented  a  new  tiara  to 
Pius  VII.  In  the  making  of  this  tiara,  which  was 
effected  at  Paris,  a  number  of  diamonds  belonging  to 
the  old  tiaras  were  used,  as  well  as  a  superb  emerald 
belonging  to  Gregory  VIII.  The  Kapoleon  tiara,  as  it 
is  called,  is  still  in  the  service  of  the  Papacy.  It  has 
been  repaired  several  times,  and  now  serves  for  Pius 
IX,  and  was  also  made  use  of  by  Leo  XI,  Pius  VII, 
and  Gregory  XVI.  Its  value  is  217.000f.,  and  iU 
weight  is  eight  pounds — eight  pounds  of  gold,  rubies, 
pearls,  and  diamonds!  This  tiara  is  rarely  worn. 
The  Napoleon  tiara  was  the  only  one  possessed  by  the 
Pope  when  in  1855  the  Queen  of  Spain  sent  him  an- 
other, weighing  three  pounds,  and  worth  nearly  300,- 
OOOf.  The  three  crowns  in  the  Isabella  tiara  are  simi- 
lar,  while  in  the  Napoleon  one  they  are  varied.  It 
contains  10,000  precious  stones.  The  top  of  the  crown 
consists  of  a  single  sapphire." 

Price  op  a  Mass. — At  the  convent  of  St.  Laurent, 
about  a  mile  wtt  of  Rome,  there  is  a  privileged  altar — 
that  is  to  say,  every  mass  Mtid  at  this  altar  has  the 


privilege  of  drawing  one  soul  completely  out  of  purga- 
tory. It  consequently  enjoys  a  great  repntatioa,  and 
is  much  sought  after  by  the  faithfuL  One  day  the 
abbot  found  the  convent  6.000  masses  in  arrear — that 
is,  he  had  received  payment  for  6,000  masses  at  a  crown 
each,  more  than  had  been  said.  He  repaired  to  his 
Holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  and  begged  him,  since  he  was 
omnipotent,  to  grant  that  a  single  mass  ahoold  draw 
the  whole  6,000  souls  out  of  purgatory.  The  Pope 
considered  awhile,  then  wrote  a  rescript  to  the  desired 
effect.  The  abbot  embraced  the  feet  of  the  holy  father, 
expressing  his  gratitude,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Gregory  XVI  called  him  back,  saying.  "  A  mAss  of 
6,000  crowns ;  such  a  mass  is  fit  for  a  Pope — I  will  say 
it  myself;"  and  in  verity  the  following  morning  be  re- 
paired to  the  convent  of  St.  Laurent,  performed  the 
mass,  and  the  abbot  had  to  hand  him  over  the  6,0nu 
piasters,  equal  to  about  £1,200. — Jewish  ChronicU. 

Are  there  Mbh  if  the  Moo97 — Mr.  H.  B.  Small, 
late  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  moon's  structure,  before  U»e  Montreal 
Historical  Society  of  Montreal.  After  explaining  that 
astronomers  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  signs  ot 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  surronnding  the  xnoos, 
the  lecturer  said:  "If  we  are  to  make  our  argument 
of  the  moon  being  inhabited  from  analogy,  we  must 
start  from  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  life  oa 
this  globe.  Take,  for  instance,  air — could  we  conceive 
existence  without  it,  how  strange  it  would  be!  Little 
is  thought  in  our  daily  career  of  the  functions  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  its  absence  eternal  silence  must  reign, 
conversation  must  be  carried  on  only  by  signs,  and 
eagle  and  condor  would  flap  their  wings  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  rise,  no  fuel  would  burn,  nothing  but  electric 
light  dispel  the  darkness.  No  tinted  clouds  or  gor- 
geous skies,  but  monotony  of  scenes,  ubiquity  of  dark- 
ness. Failing  thus  to  exhibit  the  prime  motor  of  life, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  the  moon  is  no  evidence  of 
the  plurality  of  worlds.  But  modem  discovery  has 
shown  that  there  may  be  a  probability  of  life  existing 
there  unknown  to  us.  It  has  always  been  thought 
that  what  was  applicable  to  one  side  of  her  disc,  was 
applicable  to  the  other.  But  to  Mr.  Hansen,  a  distin 
guished  continental  astronomer,  is  due  the  honor  of 
discovering  a  discrepancy  in  that  ideal.  The  slights 
deviation  in  time  of  the  moon's  course  is  noted  accu 
rately,  and  several  cases  of  irregularity  he  has  ascribed 
to  the  effect  of  uneven  gravitation.  He  states  that  the 
center  of  gravity  and  center  of  figure  are  not  coinci- 
dent, one  being  distant  from  the  other  eight  miles! 
Thus  her  sphere  is  composed  of  light  and  heavy  hail 
An  egg,  with  its  small  end  pointed  to  the  eye.  repre- 
sents well  its  figure.  Balls  have  been  cast  hollow,  but 
with  one  side  thicker  than  the  other ;  the  density  being 
given,  calculation  describes  the  curve  to  a  nicety,  and 
vice  vena.  His  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  hemisphere 
turned  toward  us  is  the  light  half.  The  application  of 
this  to  the  question  of  inhabitants  is  very  direct,  as 
air  and  water  would  naturally  gravitate  to  the  heaviest 
side;  and  the  imagination  is  free  to  picture  on  the 
hidden  side  of  the  moon  a  world  corresponding  to  our 
own  in  the  enjoyments  of  air  and  water." 

Query. — What  is  the  etymology  and  original  signi- 
fication  of  the  word  lad^f  Q. 
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A  Day  ih  thb  Woods.— One  day  in  early  June  a 
merry  group  of  girls  were  going  to  the  woods  to  enjoy 
a  delightful  frolic.  It  was  such  a  day  as  the  birds  re- 
joice in  and  the  flowers  blossom  in.  The  breezes  came 
rustling  toward  them  with  the  clean,  fresh  smell  of  the 
woods.  The  girls  quickened  their  steps,  their  voices 
grew  gladder,  and  their  bright,  young  cheeks  grew 
brighter  as  they  entered  the  beautiful  shadows  of  the 
forest-trees.  The  quiet  old  hills  gave  back  happy 
echoes  that  day,  and  the  flecks  of  sunshine  danced 
merrily  on  the  green  tufty  grass. 

"0,  isn't  this  delightful!"  said  Anna  "Williams, 
throwing  off  her  hat  and  seating  herself  on  a  mossy 
knoll. 

"  Charming  i  lovely  1"  chimed  in  half  a  dozen  voices, 
following  her. 

"Such  a  nice  place!"  said  a  quiet  little  girl,  more  to 
herself  than  to  any  one  else. 

"Let  '8  sing  'Away  to  the  Woods,'"  said  Bell  Wi- 
nans,  and  a  chorus  of  cheery  voices  made  the  old  woods 
ring  out  a  hearty  welcome. 

But  before  they  half  finished  the  song  one  of  the 
girls  broke  out  with  a  sudden  gush  of  merriment,  say- 
ing, "  Do  just  hear  those  birds  up  in  the  trees.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  began  singing,  they  struck  up  such  merry 
little  songs  I  could  n't  help  laughing."  But  the  birds 
kept  on  caroling  and  chattering  in  a  way  that  was 
highly  amusing  to  the  light-hearted  girls.  Fresh  wild 
flowers  -were  gathered  by  eager  little  hands,  and  soft, 
velvet-like  mosses,  and  delicate  ferns,  and  many  curi- 
ons  shells  and  stones  from  the  brook -side ;  while  glee- 
ful shouts  of  laughter  and  chatting  told  how  cheerily 
the  time  passed. 

After  a  while  they  all  sat  down  together  on  a  shady 
bank  to  look  over  and  admire  the  treasures  they  had 
been  gathering.  They  had  not  sat  there  long  when 
they  heard, "  Halloo,  girls,  what  are  you  all  doing  here  ?" 

"Why,  George,  when  did  you  come?" 

"  0,  Katie  and  I  have  been  over  there  fishing,"  he 
said,  pointing  with  his  fishing-rod  over  the  hill.  "  Katie 
was  over  to  Mrs.  Bumham's  last  night,  and  after  com- 
ing home  took  it  into  her  little  head  to  catch  some 
fresh  fiah  for  Stanley  Burnham,  who,  you  know,  has 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  wounds  received  in  battle. 
Mother  said  she  might  come  if  I  'd  come  with  her. 
Katie  heard  your  voices  and  wanted  me  to  come  over 
and  get  you  to  go  over  there." 

"0  yes,"  said  the  girls  delighted,  "let  's  go  and 
catch  fish  too,  can  't  we  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  George ;  "  you  can  have  my  fishing-rod, 
and  I  will  get  some  more  for  you." 

The  happy  group  soon  joined  Katie  Arlington,  who 
had  already  caught  four  bright,  shining  fishes.  They 
repressed  their  glad  voices  that  the  fishes  might  not 
hide  away,  and  were  soon  repaid  in  catching  as  many 
AS  they  thought  the  soldier  would  want. 

"And  now,"  suggested  one  of  the  girls,  "let  us  give 
him  our  flowers,  and  show  him  the  shells  and  mosses 
we  have  gathered." 


"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  and  let  'a  tell  him  what  fine 
times  we  've  had,  and  what  a  be.iutiful  place  it  is  up 
here.  Perhaps  when  he  gets  well  enough  he  will  ride 
up  here."  So  they  all  went  out  from  the  woods  and 
called  at  Mrs.  Bumham's,  laden  with  their  treasures 
and  with  the  fresh  scent  of  the  Spring  breezes  upon 
them. 

The  pale  face  of  the  soldier  lighted  up  when  these 
merry-hearted,  fresh-cheeked  little  girls  entered  his 
room  and  gathered  round  him.  He  sat  pillowed  up  in 
a  big  rocking-chair,  and  listened  to  their  cheerful  voices 
while  they  talked  of  their  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  of 
the  time  they  had  had  fishing.  He  admired  their  shells 
and  flowers,  and  all  they  had  gathered.  But  most  of 
all,  in  his  own  mind,  he  admired  the  roses  which 
bloomed  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  sparkle  which  beamed 
from  their  eyes.  And  more  still,  the  happy,  joyous 
little  hearts,  which  had  prompted  so  sweet  a  remem- 
brance of  him. 

That  night  the  girls  laid  their  heads  on  soft  pillows, 
and  went  to  sleep  with  peaceful  hearts;  for  the  spring 
of  all  their  happiness  was  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
making  another  happier  that  day. 

And  now,  my  little  readers,  since  there  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  you  can  add  a  little  to  the  enjoyment 
of  others,  will  you  not  try  it?  Only  the  sight  of  a 
fair  little  face,  if  it  be  checrjul,  will  bring  sunshine  into 
many  hearts.  M.  A.  P. 

The  Cokvbbsion  of  Littlb  Children. — The  sweet- 
ness, the  appropriateness,  and  the  ornament  of  piety, 
to  the  young  at  all  seasons  great,  increase  np  to  cer- 
tain limits  in  inverse  proportion  with  the  age.  True 
piety  in  a  very  little  child  is  a  most  charming  sight. 
It  may  be  attended  with  unnatural  and  artificial  ad- 
juncts, but,  so  far  as  piety  alone  influences  the  child's 
character,  it  must  produce  beautiful  fruits.  Conver- 
sion, we  are  divinely  informed,  is,  in  great  part,  be- 
coming as  little  children;  then,  if  little  children  them- 
selves are  converted,  the  type  and  the  antitype  meet 
in  one.  Each  illustrates  the  other,  and  a  most  sweet 
harmony  unites  them  both.  All  that  is  attractive  in 
child-nature  merges  in  the  higher  attractions  of  holi- 
ness. The  simplicity,  gentleness,  trustfulness,  and  do- 
cility of  the  child  shine  with  new  attractiveness  as  they 
are  exercised  toward  God  and  religious  objects.  "  In 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  from  the  womb  of  the  morning, 
thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth." 

A  Child's  Talest. — "  Occupy  with  your  talents," 
said  Kitty  Lee  to  herself,  as  she  sat  thoughtfully  by 
the  fire  one  Sabbath  afternoon.  "  Papa  said  in  his  ser- 
mon ^at  God  has  given  some  talent  to  every  body, 
and  that  we  ought  not  to  bury  it  in  the  earth.  I  won- 
der what  mine  is." 

She  puzzled  her  little  head  over  the  matter  till  her 
face  grew  very  sober,  and  her  father,  noticing  it,  called 
her  to  his  sida  "What  are  you  thinking  about, 
daughter?"  said  he. 
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"  I  was  thinking  of  your  sermon,  papa,  and  what 
talents  a  little  girl  like  me  can  have." 

"  Let  us  see,  Kitty .  have  not  you  the  power  of  speak- 
ing kind  words,  and  doing  pleasant  things  to  make 
other  people  happy?  Do  you  always  use  this  power 
when  you  have  opportunity?" 

Kitty  hlushed  and  hung  her  head;  for  she  remem- 
bered that  only  the  day  before  she  hod  joined  her  com- 
panions in  laughing  at  Julia  Blake,  because  she  went 
to  school  in  a  patched  dress,  and  seemed  awkward  and 
stupid  at  recitation.  She  did  not  hide  her  thoughts 
from  hor  father,  for  he  always  encouraged  her  to  be 
frank  with  him,  and  now  he  taught  her  that  a  right 
desire  to  use  her  talents  would  have  led  her  to  take 
Julia's  part,  and  to  speak  encouragingly  to  her. 

"I  will  try  and  do  better  to-morrow,"  said  Kitty; 
and  with  this  resolution  in  mind  she  went  to  school 
next  day.  At  noon,  when  she  saw  Julia,  as  usual, 
apart  from  the  others,  and  looking  quite  friendless,  she 
went  kindly  to  her  with  a  little  bouquet  of  flowersi 
which  she  had  picked  from  her  own  garden.  "  Will 
you  have  these,  Julia?"  said  she,  and  the  grateful  smile 
which  lighted  up  the  poor  girl's  face  told  Kitty  that 
she  had  already  done  her  heart  good.  Then  she  talked 
with  her  about  her  lessons,  and  brought  up  pleasant 
subjects,  till  Julia  began  to  feel  quite  like  a  new  per- 
son.  She  studied  that  afternoon  with  a  cheerfulness 
which  she  had  not  had  for  many  a  day,  and  won  words 
of  approbation  from  her  teacher,  which  made  her  smile 
again.  And  all  because  Kitty  Lee  had  spoken  kindly 
to  her — words  which  she  might  have  spoken  long  be- 
fore, if  she  had  ordy  thought. 

To  be  sure,  Kitty  gave  up  her  accustomed  play  with 
the  other  scholars,  and  this  cost  her  some  trial ;  but  do 
you  think  she  was  sorry  for  this,  when  she  saw  how 
happy  she  had  made  her  little  schoolmate?  Who  of 
our  little  readers  will  say  he  or  she  ha«  not  any  talent 
to  do  good  with  ? 

••What  If  the  little  drop  should  say, 

So  small  a  drop  as  I 
Can  neVr  refresh  the  thirsty  fields, 

I  *U  terry  in  the  sky  1 
What  if  a  shining  beam  at  noon 

Shoald  in  its  fountain  stay, 
Because  its  little  light  alone 

Oonld  not  create  a  day  I" 

The  drop  does  its  part  in  helping  to  make  the  shower ; 
the  beam  of  light  does  its  part  in  helping  to  make  the 
day.  So  the  child,  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  the  op- 
portunities to  "do  good,  can  help  to  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  happiness,  and  thus  be.  in  some  measure, 
like  our  blessed  Savior,  who,  while  on  earth,  "  went 
about  doing  good." — Ohio  Farmer. 

The  Children's  Tea  Party. — In  one  of  the  turn- 
ings the  party  came  suddenly  upon  a  group  of  children, 
among  whom  were  Harry,  and  Ada,  and  Ally  Cory. 
They  were  playing  at  visiting  under  the  trees.  The 
little  girls  were  each  nursing  a  big  doU,  and  several 
of  them  were  regarding  with  looks  of  mingled  sadness 
and  severity  the  little  images  who.  in  consequence  of 
indecorous  behavior,  were  standing  in  corners  by  them- 
selves, with  theis  glass  eyes  beseechingly  raised  to 
heaven.  Two  of  these  staid  little  mammas  were  busy 
preparing  supper  for  the  company,  and  a  low  table  was 
half  covered  with  liliputian^crockery-ware  under  the 


careful  supervision  of  Ada,  who  was  bustling  aboat 
and  giving  directions  with  matronly  dignity.  The  lit- 
tle boys  sat  with  their  heels  up,  after  the  American 
fashion,  very  composedly  smoking  pieces  of  grape-vine 
in  lien  of  cigars.  Harry  had  donned  a  pair  of  old 
spectacles  which  made  his  eyes  water  continually,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  was  steadfastly  gazing  at  a  bit 
of  newspaper. 

"  Wife,"  said  he,  just  as  the  elder  party  came  up, 
"  wife,  how  long  before  tea  will  be  ready  ?" 

"In  a  minute,"  replied  little  Ally.  "Just  take  the 
baby  while  I  go  and  see  to  it." 

She  placed  a  tiny  doll  upon  his  knee,  and  he.  throw- 
ing away  his  grape-vine,  began  to  tend  it  as  tenderly 
as  if  it  had  been  alive.  The  older  party  walked  on 
apparently  unobservant,  and  nonA  of  them  laughed, 
although  the  temptation  to  do  so  was  almost  irresisti- 
ble.— JiosedaU, 

I  'LL  Do  IT  Well.— There  lives  a  gentleman  in  New 
England  who  gave  the  following  interesting  account  of 
his  own  life: 

He  was  an  apprentice  in  the  tin  manufactory.  When 
twenty-one  years  old  he  lost  his  health,  so  that  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  world  to  seek  employment  for  which 
he  had  strength.  "  He  said  he  went  to  find  employ- 
ment with  the  determination  that  whatever  he  did  be 
would  do  it  well."  The  first  and  only  thing  he  found 
to  do,  was  to  black  boots  and  scour  knives  in  a  hotel 
This  he  did,  and  did  it  well,  as  the  gentleman  now  liv- 
ing can  testify.  Though  the  business  was  low  and  ser- 
vile, he  did  not  lay  aside  his  self-respect,  or  allow  him- 
self to  be  made  mean  by  his  business.  The  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  employer  were-  soon  secured, 
and  he  was  advanced  to  a  more  lucrative  and  less 
laborious  position.  In  course  of  time  he  was  able  to 
begin  for  himself  a  business,  which  he  carries  on  ex- 
tensively. He  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  is  training  an  interesting  family  by  giving  them 
the  best  advantages  for  moral  and  mental  cultivation. 
He  now  holds  an  elevated  place  in  the  community 
where  he  lives.  Young  men  who  chance  to  read  the 
above  statements  of  facts  should  mark  the  success. 
The  whole  man's  character,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
was  formed  and  directed  by  the  determination  to  do 
whatever  he  did  well.  Do  the  thing  that  you  are  doing 
so  well  that  you  will  be  respected  in  your  place,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  said,  "  Go  up  higher." 

A  little  girl  had  seen  her  brother  pla^g  with  his 
burning-glass,  and  heard  him  talk  about  the  "  focus." 
Consulting  the  dictionary,  she  found  that  the  focus  was 
a  place  where  the  rays  meet.  At  dinner  she  announced 
that  she  knew  the  meaning  of  one  hard  word.  Her 
father  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she  said  it  was  the 
word  "  focus,"  and  that  it  meant  a  "  place  where  they 
raised  calves."  This  of  course  raised  a  great  laugh, 
but  she  produced  her  dictionary  proof.  "  There,"  she 
said  triumphantly,  "focus,  a  place  where  the  rays 
meet.  Calves  are  meat,  and  if  they  raise  meat,  they 
raise  calves,  and  so  I  am  right,  an't  I,  father  V 

A  Smile. — Little  Daisy's  mamma  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  her  the  meaning  of  a  smile.  "O,  yes!  I 
know,"  said  the  child,  "  it  is  a  whisper  of  a  laugh." 
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Ubsful  Skrmof. — How  manj  times  we  preach  and 
retire  discooraged,  feeling  that  we  have  spent  our 
strength  for  naught!  How  manj  times  onr  utterances 
seem  simple  and  powerless  to  ourselves,  but  afterward 
find  thej  have  been  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salya- 
tion  of  a  poor  sinner  t 

Many  jears  since  the  Kov.  Edmnnd  Calamy  preached  in 
London.  A«  he  was  truly  eloquent,  and  drew  large  crowdi, 
a  yonng  raan  In  deep  despondency  of  mind  traveled  eorae  dis- 
tance for  the  parpoM  of  hearing  him.  It  so  happened,  that 
on  Sabbath  when  the  young  man  took  his  seat  in  church,  the 
polpit  was  supplied  by  a  plain  country  minister,  who  took 
for  his  t*xt  Matthew  viil,  2fr— "  IMiy  are  ye  fearful,  0  ye  of 
little  faith?"  Although  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  the  speaker,  the  weight  was  lifted  Arom 
the  hearer^s  heart  by  the  influence,  and  "he  went  on  his  way 
r^olcing.'*  Who  the  preacher  was  the  yonng  man  never 
knew,  hat  he  himself  was  John  Owen ;  and  the  long  Ufe  of 
OMfttlneas,  both  in  Church  and  State,  which  f<rilowed,  was 
attributable  to  God's  blessing  on  that  single  discourse. 

Great  Tomb  op  Mait. — What  countless  millions  of 
our  race  sleep  "  in  the  dust  of  the  earth !"  But,  thank 
God,  they  only  "sleep,"  and  one  day  the  voice  of  tho 
"  Son  of  man "  shall  be  heard  in  the  "  great  tomb," 
awakening  the  sleepers  to  an  endless  life.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  from  the  pen  of  Bryant:  , 

Tet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thon  retire  alone ;  nor  couldst  thon  wish 
Coach  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise  and  good, 
Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepuleher.    The  hills. 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales, 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  ronnd  all, 
Old  ocean^B  gray  and  melancholy  waste- 
Are  bat  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  Chreat  Tomb  of  Man  1 

Beautiful  Word  Paihtiko.— The  following  elo- 
quent passages  we  clip  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Dud- 
ley Observatory  at  Albany,  New  York.  Through  such 
thoughts  y^  rise  easily  from  **  nature  up  to  nature's 
God:" 

The  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to  enlarge  and  purify 
the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to  fur- 
nish a  refined  plessnre,  and  to  lead  onr  feeble  reason  fkt>m  the 
works  of  nature  up  to  its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Con- 
sidering this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  science,  no  branch  of  it 
can  surely  claim  precedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science 
fiimishee  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  abstractions 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  intellectual  system :  the 
gT«at  idea  of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude, 
and  number,  and  motion,  and  power.  How  grand  the  con- 
ception of  the  ages  on  ages,  required  for  several  of  the  secu- 
lar equations  of  the  solar  system ;  of  distances  from  which 
the  light  of  a  fixed  sUr  would  not  reach  us  in  twenty  millions 
of  years ;  of  magnitudes  compared  with  which  the  earth  is 
but  a  football;  of  starry  hosts,  suns  like  our  own,  number- 
kes  as  the  sands  on  the  shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shoot- 


ing throngh  the  infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity  compared  with 
which  the  cannon-ball  is  a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  trav- 
eler! 

Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  onr  observatories  for 
elevating  our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  present 
even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes  of  glory  which  words  are  too 
feeble  to  describe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take 
the  early  train  from  Providence  to  Boston ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose rose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Every  thing  around 
was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by 
what  seemed  at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  midsummer  night,  the  sky 
was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds  were  whist.  The  moon,  then 
in  the  last  quarter,  had  Just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a 
qtectral  luster  but  little  afTected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day ;  the  Pleiades,  Just 
above  the  horizon,  shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  senith ;  Andromeda  vailed  her  ncwly- 
dlscovered  glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ;  the  steady 
pointers,  far  beneath  the  pole,  looked  meekly  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  ss  I  entered  the  train.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften,  the 
smaller  stara,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  sister- 
beams  of  ttie  Pleiades  soon  melted  together ;  but  the  bright 
constellations  of  the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Hands  of 
aagels  hidden  from  mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories  of  the 
dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great 
watch-stars  bhut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  east  began  to  kindle. 
Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky ;  the  whole 
celestial  concave  whs  filled  with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the 
morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down  fh>m  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance,  tOl  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazt)d  out  f^m  above  the 
horizon,  and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  fiower  and  leaf 
into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  everlasting 
gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of 
the  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gase  of  man, 
began  his  course. 

The  Glory  op  Childhood.— Wordsworth  thus 
beautifully  describes  how  the  glory  of  childhood  per- 
ishes. Most  of  us  know  how  true  this  is.  The  light 
of  infancy  has  died  out  of  our  hearts,  and  we  can  not 
now  restore  even  the  memory  of  its  pain : 

Not  In  entire  forgetfniuess. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  onr  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
Bat  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  Joy : 
The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  tho  east 
•        Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid  * 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  tho  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  lade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Rbprhtaicce.— RepenUnce  hath  a  purifying  power,  and 
every  tear  is  of  a  cleansing  virtue;  but  these  penitential 
clouds  most  be  still  kept  dropping;  one  shower  will  not  suf- 
fice, for  repentance  is  not  onp  single  action,  but  a  course. 
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A  Chapteb  ok  Watches— -in  Almanac  Watch. — 
In  the  year  1769  a  curious  watch  was  presented  V> 
King  George  III,  a  kind  of  mechanical  almanac,  it 
being  designed  simply  to  point  out  the  several  months 
of  the  year  thereof.  On  a  plate  by  means  of  a  brill- 
iant the  sun  was  represented,  which  regularly  per- 
formed its  diurnal  revolution.  On  the  plate  was  a 
movable  horizon,  to  show  the  variations  of  the  days 
according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  watch, 
though  of  complicated  mechanism,  was  not  larger  than 
those  then  in  ordinary  use. 

A  Chanting  Watch. — During  the  reign  of  Catherine 
II,  of  Russia,  an  ingenious  Russian  peasant  named 
Kulnbin,  constructed  a  musical  watch  to  perform  a 
single  chant.  The  machine  was  about  the  size  of  an 
egg.  within  which  was  a  representation  of  the  tomb  of 
our  Savior,  with  the  Roman  sentinels  on  watch.  On 
pressing  a  spring,  the  stone  would  be  rolled  from  the 
tomb,  the  sentinels  fall  down,  the  angels  appear,  the 
holy  women  enter  the  sepulcher,  and  the  same  chant 
which  is  sung  on  Easter  Eve  be  accurately  performed. 

A  Musical  Watch. — "The  Sieur  Ranzonet.  watch- 
maker of  Nancy,  in  Lorraine."  records  the  Annual 
Register  for  the  year  1770,  "  has  made  a  watch,  of  the 
common  pocket  size,  in  which  he  has  fixed  an  instrn- 
ment  of  his  own  invention  which  plays  an  air  enduo. 
All  the  parts  of  this  little  mechanism  are  distributed 
with  such  art  as  not  in  the  least  to  affect  the  move- 
ment of  the  watch.  It  is  also  so  nicely  constructed  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  either  heat  or  cold." 

A  Trantparent  Watch-^ln  the  year  1840  a  watch, 
of  small  size,  constructed  principally  of  rock  crystal, 
was  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  It 
was  made  by  M.  Rebellier.  The  works  were  all  visi- 
ble; the  two  teethed  wheels  which  carry  the  hands 
were  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  other  wheels  of  metal. 
All  the  screws  were  fixed  in  crystal,  and  all  the  axes 
turned  on  rubies.  The  escapement  was  of  sapphire,  the 
balance-wheel  of  rock  crystal,  and  the  springs  of  gold. 
This  watch  was  found  to  keep  excellent  time,  which 
circumstance  is  attributed  by  the  maker  to  the  feeble 
expansion  of  the  rock  crystal  in  the  balance-wheel,  etc. 

Pedometer. — The  Emperor  Napoleon  I  had  a  watch 
which  wound  itself  up  by  means  of  a  weighted  lever, 
which,  at  every  step  his  Majesty  made,  rose  and  fell; 
and  having  a  gathering  click  to  it  wound  up  a  racket 
attached  to  the  barrel,  if  it  was  not  then  fully  wound 
up.  The  instrument  called  the  Pedometer,  which  is 
not  larger  than  a  common  watch,  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  its  use  being  to  register  the  number  of  steps  you 
take  while  the  instrument  is  in  your  pocket  It  is 
capable  of  adjustntent  according  to  the  number  of  steps 
the  wearer  usually  takes  in  a  mile,  which  he  must  first 
count,  and  set  the  instnnnent  accordingly.  Without 
such  adjustment,  it  forms  no  measure  of  distaaoe  at  all. 

A  Touch  WaUk,  by  which  the  Time  oj  Day  may  be 
i'eW.— Breqnet  inwnted  a  watch,  "une  montre  de 
touche,"  in  which  the  hours  were  indioated  by  eleran 
projecting  studs  round  the  rim  of  the  ease,  wfail*  IIm 


pendant  marked  twelve  o'clock.  In  the  center  of  the 
back  of  the  case  was  placed  an  index  or  band,  which, 
when  moved  forward,  woold  stop  at  the  portion  of  the 
hour  indicated  by  the  watch,  which  by  meaos  of  the 
stqds  and  pendant  could  be  easily  felt  and  coasted ; 
for  instance,  at  half-past  two  the  index  would  stop  in 
the  middle  of  the  space,  between  the  second  and  third 
studs  from  the  pendant  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
possessed  a  fine  watch  of  this  description,  presented  to 
him  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

Ths  Steeboscopb. — Sir  David  Brewster,  inqviring 
into  the  history  of  the  stereoscope,  finds  ^at  its  fan- 
damental  principle  was  well  known  even  to  Euclid; 
that  it  was  distinctly  described  by  Galen  fifteen  hand- 
red  years  ago;  and  that  Giambatisa  Porta  had,  in 
1599,  given  such  a  complete  drawing  of  the  two  sepa- 
rate pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye,  and  of  the  eombined 
picture  placed  between  them,  that  we  reeognia«  in  it 
not  only  the  principle  but  the  construction  of  the  ste- 
reoscope. 

The  Destrotbe  of  Aemies.— The  statistics  of  the 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  quoted  by  Carnot.  who  was  War 
Minister,  give  the  numbers  of  the  invading  army  which 
crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  24th  June,  at  902,000  men, 
104,000  horses.  On  the  advance  to  Moscow  was  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Borodino.  In  this  battle  there  were 
put  hors  de  combat,  that  is,  killed  and  wounded,  on  the 
side  of  the  Russians,  no  less  than  30  generals,  1,600 
officers,  and  42.000  men;  while  the  French,  according 
to  Marshal  Berthier's  papers,  subseqaently  taken  at 
Wilna.  had  in  killed  and  wounded  40  generals,  1,800 
offioers,  and  52,000  men.  The  French,  however,  claim- 
ed the  victory,  inasmuch  as  the  Russians  fell  back 
after  the  battle,  and  left  the  French  in  possession  of 
the  ground.  The  oold  began  on  November  the  7th ;  but 
three  days  before  the  oold  began,  namely,  on  tbe  4th  of 
November,  there  remained  of  the  mighty  host  that  had 
crossed  the  Niemen  but  55,000  men  and  12,000  horses; 
247,000  men  had  perished  or  become  ineffective  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  days.  Of  the  55.000  men. 
however,  plus  any  re^nforcemonts  they  may  have  met 
on  the  way,  40,000  men  returned  to  France,  showing 
how  few  men  were  lost  in  this  masterly  retreat,  either 
by  the  severity  of  the  Winter  or  the  harassing  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  But  even  if  three-fourths  of  the  wounded 
at  Borodino  had  died,  and  allowing  for  those  killed  in 
minor  actions  and  operations,  there  would  remain 
nearly  200,000  men  who  perished  by  insufficient  com- 
missariat—by want  of  forethought  The  Count  de  8e- 
gur,  the  historian  of  this  campaign,  considers  that  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  had  culminated  before  he  under- 
took this  expedition,  famous  among  the  world's  disas- 
ters, and  that  constant  prosperity  bad  led  him  to  look 
on  success  as  so  certain,  that  be  neglected  the  means 
of  attaining  it  Any  way,  here  is  an  instance  under  tb« 
greatest  of  generals,  that  it  is  not  the  enemy,  however 
numeroof  or  tkillfal«  who  effect  the  destruction  of 
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armies.  It  is  fatigue,  exposure,  want  of  food,  want  of 
shelter,  want  of  clothing,  want  of  sanitarj  prevention. — 
WtstmifuUr  Review. 

Death  op  George  P.  Morris. — George  P.  Morris 
died  at  his  residence  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
July  6th,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Morris  was  born 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802.  At  an 
early  age  he  removed  to  New  York,  where,  when  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
writing  verses  for  the  New  York  Gazette.  In  August, 
1823,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  Woodworth.  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  a 
journal  which  employed  some  of  the  best  literary  tal- 
ent of  the  country.  In  1843  he  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Willis  in  the  publication  of  that  journal  In  1844 
be  established  a  daily  paper  called  the  Evening  Mirror. 
At  the  close  of  1845  he  commenced  alone  a  weekly 
journal  called  the  National  Press,  the  title  of  which 
be  changed  in  1846  to  that  of  the  Home  Journal,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  he  and  Mr.  Willis  con- 
ducted it.  Though  well  known  as  a  journalist,  he  was 
much  more  widely  known  as  a  song-writer,  and  as  such 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  day.  Millions  of 
copies  of  h\s  "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,"  are  said  to 
have  been  circulated. 

The  Atlawtic  Ocbae.— The  Atlantic  Ocean  in- 
cludes an  area  of  twenty-five  millions  of  square  miles. 
Suppose  an  inch  of  rain  to  fall  only  upon  one-fifth  of 
this  vast  expanse.  It  would  weigh  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  tuns ;  and  the  salt  which,  as 
water,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  sea,  and  which,  when 
that  water  was  taken  up  as  vapor,  was  left  behind  to 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  weighed  sixteen  millions  more 
tuns,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  all  the  ships  in  the 
world  could  carry  as  a  cargo  each.  It  might  fall  in  a 
day ;  but  occupy  what  time  it  might  in  falling,  this  rain 
is  calculated  to  exert  so  much  force — which  is  so  in- 
conceivably great — in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
ocean.  If  the  water  discharged  by  the  Mississippi 
River  during  the  year  were  taken  up  in  one  mighty 
measure,  and  cast  into  the  ocean  at  one  efibrt.  it  would 
not  make  a  greater  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of 
the  sea  than  would  the  fall  of  rain  supposed.  And  yet, 
so  gentle  are  the  operations  of  nature,  that  movements 
BO  vast  are  unperceived. 

Paper  Cossumptioh. — Books  have  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  in  our  country  that  it  now  takes  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  paper-mills,  with  two  thousand  en- 
gines in  constant  operation,  to  supply  the  printers,  who 
work  day  and  night,  endeavoring  to  keep  their  engage- 
ments with  publishers.  These  tireless  mills  produced 
two  hundred  and  seventy  million  of  ponnds  of  paper 
the  past  year,  which  immense  supply  has  sold  for 
about  127,000,000.  A  pound  and  a  quarter  of  rags  are 
required  for  a  pound  of  paper,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty  million  pounds  were,  therefore,  consumed  in  this 
way  last  year.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  twelve- 
month's supply  of  paper  for  the  United  States,  aside 
from  labor  and  rags,  is  computed  at  |4,000,000. 

A  Word  About  Lobsters. — Lobsters  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  salt  waters  of  the  habitable  globe,  but 
are  always  finer  and  better  flavored  in  northern  lati- 
tudes than  toward  the  South.    The  British  Isles,  and 


also  the  coast  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  are 
especially  celebrated  for  their  lobsters.  The  demand 
in  England  for  these  shell-fish  is  so  great  that  the  en- 
tire quantity  of  lobsters  taken  annuiJIy  on  the  British 
coasts  is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
market;  indeed,  supposing  every  lobster  caught  on  our 
coasts  to  be  sent  to  London,  and,  leaving  out  of  our 
calculation  all  the  other  towns  and  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  the  supply  to  the  metropolis  alone  would  still 
fall  short  of  the  demand.  Hence  we  import  large 
quantities  of  lobsters  from  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  more  especially  from  Norway,  the  rocky 
coasts  of  which  furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  these  favorite  Crustacea. 

"Lives"  of  Bakk  Notes.— The  average  period 
which  each  denomination  of  London  notes  remains  in 
circulation  has  been  calculated,  and  is  shown  by  the 
following  authentic  account  of  the  number  of  days  a 
bank  note  issued  in  London  remains  in  circulation: 
£5  note,  72.7  days;  £10,  77.0;  £20,  57.4;  £30,  18.9; 
£40,  13.7;  £50,  38.8;  £100,  28.4;  £200,  12.7;  £300, 
10.6;  £500, 11.8;  £1,000, 11.1.  The  exceptions  to  these 
averages  are  few,  and,  therefore,  remarkable.  The 
time  during  which  some  notes  remain  unpresented  is 
reckoned  by  the  century.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1846,  a  £50  note  was  presented,  bearing  date  of  20th 
January,  1743.  Another,  for  £10,  issued  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1762,  was  not  paid  till  the  20th  of  April, 
1845.  There  is  a  legend  extant  of  the  eccentric  pos- 
sessor of  a  £1,000  note,  who  kept  it  framed  and  glazed 
for  a  series  of  years,  preferring  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
it  to  putting  the  amount  it  represented  out  at  interest. 
It  was  converted  into  gold,  however,  without  a  day's 
loss  ^  time,  by  his  heirs  on  his  demise— a  fact  which 
can  very  easily  be  credited. 

Stolen  and  lost  notes  are  generally  long  absentees. 
The  former  usually  make  their  appearance  soon  after  a 
great  horse-race,  or  other  sporting  event,  altered  or 
disguised  so  as  to  deceive  bankers,  to  whom  the  bank 
furnishes  a  list  of  the  numbers  and  dates  of  all  stolen 
notes.  Bank  notes  have  been  known  to  light  pipes, 
to  wrap  up  snufi',  and  to  be  used  as  curl  papers;  and 
British  tars,  mad  with  rum  and  prize-money,  have  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  time  of  war,  made  sandwiches  of 
them,  and  eat  them  between  bread  and  butter.  Care- 
lessness gives  the  bank  enormous  profits,  against  which 
the  loss  of  a  mere  £30,000  note  is  but  a  trifle.  In  the 
forty  years  between  1792  and  1832.  there  were  out- 
standing notes  of  the  Bank  of  England — presumed  to 
have  been  lost  or  destroyed — amounting  to  £1,330.000 
odd,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
bank. 

LoTAL  Methodists  iv  East  Tekhesseb.— A  loyal 
Methodist  Convention  was  held  in  Enoxville,  July  9th 
and  10th.  There  were  fifty -five  delegates  present,  rep- 
resenting all  portions  of  East  Tennessee.  It  was  a 
loyal  and  harmonious  meeting;  and  a  special  commit- 
tee developed  the  fact  that  there  are  still  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  loyal  preachers  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Holston  Conference.  This  movement  is  significaai, 
and  the  assurance  is  given  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  Methodist  membership  in  East  Tennesaee  remain 
true  to  the  old  Church  and  the  Union. 
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(1.)  Pulpit  Ministrations;  or,  Sabbath  Readings. 
A  Series  oj  Discourses  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Duty. 
By  Gardiner  Spring.  2  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  480.  452. 
WUh  a  Portrait.  Nexe  York:  Harper  dc  Brothers. 
fC. — Thf'Ho  two  volumes  are  gotten  up  in  excellent 
style.  We  welcome  the  wholesome,  cheerful-looking 
fnce  of  Dr.  Spring,  whom  we  have  often  seen,  and 
whose  name  has  heen  familiar  to  us  for  many  years. 
The  author  of  these  admirable  discourses  has  been,  we 
believe,  for  over  fifty  years,  the  pastor  of  the  "  Brick 
Chnrch  "  which  stood  for  many  years  near  the  Park, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  which 
a  few  years  ago  gave  way  to  the  unsparing  demands 
of  advancing  trade.  Dr.  Spring  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  eminent  American  divines,  and  by  his  long 
ministerial  life  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolitan  city  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  by  his  able  and  fruitful  pen, 
has  wielded  an  influence  in  molding  the  social  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  great  city  and  the  country  second  to 
that  of  no  other  American  minister.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  recognized  leader  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
his  own  Church.  A  man  of  great  energy  and  activity, 
a  powerful  debater,  quick  at  a  reply  and  keen  in  rep- 
artee,  possessing  a  commanding  person  and  being 
widely  popular,  but  few  were  willing  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him  in  discussion.  We  rejoice  to  still  find  him 
"  bringing  forth  fruit  in  his  old  age."  These  two  fine 
volumes  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious 
literature  of  the  country.  Though  not  fond  of  sermon 
reading  we  have  read  several  of  these,  examined  more, 
and  will  read  them  all.  We  greatly  like  their  style- 
plain,  earnest,  practical,  the  good  and  forcible  8axon 
largely  predominating.  They  treat  of  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines,  yet  in  an  easy  style  that  can 
be  understood  by  all.  The  two  volumes  contain  thirty- 
nine  sermons— doctrinal,  experimental,  and  practical, 
embracing  only  those  great  themes  common  to  all  evan- 
gelical Christians.  They  are  catholic  and  spiritual. 
They  are  characterized  throughout  by  noble  views  of 
"God  and  bis  Christ,"  deep  piety,  and  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Christian  life. 

(2.)  Savage  Africa:  Being  the  Narrative  of  a  Tour 
in  Equatorial,  South-  Western,  and  North-  Western  Af- 
rica; vnth  Notes  on  the  Habits  of  the  Gorilla,  etc.  By 
W.  Winwood  Beade,  Fellow  of  the  Geographical  and 
Anthropological  Societies  of  London,  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  Svo. 
Pp.  452.  New  York:  Harper  de  Brothers.  |3.75.— 
Another  addition  by  these  enterprising  publishers  to 
their  already  large  and  valuable  list  of  contributions 
to  the  exploration  and  illustration  of  Africa.  We  have 
already  examined  their  editions  of  Cumming,  Living- 
stone, Anderssen,  Du  Chaillu,  and  Speke,  and  ase  still 
ready  to  welcome  this  new  work.  With  all  the  intense- 
ly-interesting information  we  have  received  through 
the  labors  of  the  above  eminent  explorers,  Africa  still 
seems  to  us  a  great  terra  incognita,  and  the  great  prob- 
lems connected  with  its  strange  people  yet  unsolved. 


Mr.  Reade  was  a  cheerful  traveler,  and  is  a  ^>rigfatly 
writer.  "  The  narrative  portions  of  this  work."  be 
tells  MB,  "  have  been  compiled  from  letters  written  bofne 
to  a  friend  at  monthly  intervals."  From  which  cir- 
cumstance, we  judge,  they  are  all  the  more  interestiBg 
and  readable,  and  none  the  less  true  to  the  lacts.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  well  indicated  by  the  author  him- 
self: "I  make,  of  course,  no  pretensions  to  the  title 
of  explorer.  If  I  have  any  merit,  it  is  that  of  having 
been  the  first  young  man  about  town  to  make  a  bona 
fide  tour  in  Western  Africa,  to  travel  io  that  agree&bk 
and  salubrious  country  with  no  special  object,  and  at 
his  own  expense ;  to  flaner  in  the  virgin  forest ;  to  flirt 
with  pretty  savages,  and  to  smoke  his  cigar  among 
cannibals."  Although  written  in  an  easy,  sprightly,  if 
not  indeed  oflT-hand  style,  the  book  abounds  iu  valua- 
ble facts,  and  contains  many  important  su^estions 
and  theories,  helping  toward  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  many  physical  and  anthropological  questions  which 
still  hang  around  Africa  and  its  people.  The  author 
believes  in  the  humanity  of  the  negro,  claims  to  have 
seen  the  much  suspected  gorilla,  bolt^  a  little  at  the 
unicorn  and  tailed  men,  proves  the  existence  of  canni- 
balism among  certain  tribea,  denounces  the  slave  trade, 
and  hopes  for  good  things  yet  in  the  future  civilization 
of  Africa.  He  considers  the  debasement  of  the  negro 
more  physical  than  mental.  The  book  contains  twenty- 
eight  finely  executed  wood  engravings  illustrative  of 
African  life  and  scenery. 

(3.)  History  of  Fredbrick  the  Secowd,  Callbd 
Frederick  the  Great  By  Thowxe  OarlyU.  In 
Four  Volumes.  Vol.  IV.  l2mo.  Pp.  510.  New 
York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  From  Robert  Clarke  A  Co., 
Cincinnati.  |1.75. — The  period  comprised  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  extends  from  the  Second  Silesian  War- 
1744,  1745 — to  the  first  campaign  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War — 1756,  1757.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series  of  volumes  written  by  the  inexhaustible 
author.  Every  body  that  reads  has  read  Carlyle, 
knows  his  unique  style,  expects  to  find  himself  some- 
times struggling  with  the  author  through  inextricable 
labyrinths,  then  wandering  delightfully  in  broad  places 
of  great  beauty,  certain  always  that  he  w  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  and  safe  guide,  whose  irrepressible  loquac- 
ity is  sure  to  indicate  all  places,  persons,  and  things 
that  are  of  interest,  and  to  make  all  comments  that 
need  to  be  made  on  them.  The  reading  of  Carlyle  has 
somewhat  the  same  effect  as  an  exhibition  of  fire- works, 
"displays  of  wonderful  beauty  pass  before  the  eye;  the 
spectator  is  dazzled  and  bewildered,  but  before  be 
knows  what  he  is  admiring,  the  sparkling  pageant  dis- 
solves in  smoke,  and  showers  of  flame,  and  many- 
colored  lights."  We  have  here  the  capture  of  Prague, 
the  battles  of  Fontenoy  and  Hohenfriedberg,  the  visit 
of  Voltaire,  Madame  du  Ch&telet,  and  Saint  Lambert 
to  the  Prussian  Court,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Saxons 
in  Pima.  Brilliant  sketches  of  the  course  of  events, 
sardonic  derision  of  the  principal  characters,  cynicftl 
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comments  ou  society  and  the  world  of  that  time,  bean- 
tifal  description,  and  well- told  anecdote  make  np  the 
burden  of  this  volume.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  is  the  one  which  describes  the  celebrated  Sans- 
Soaci.  "  an  elegant,  commodious  little  '  Country  Box/ 
quite  of  modest  pretensions,  one  story  high,  on  the 
pleasant  hill-top  near  Potsdam,  with  other  little  green 
bills,  and  pleasant  views  of  land  and  water  all  round," 
where  Frederick,  after  "seeing  himself  on  the  upper 
table-land  of  victory  and  success,"  looking  forward  to 
a  long  interval  of  repose,  retired  to  lead  a  life  of  phil- 
osophic serenity.  A  fine  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Frederike  Sophie  Wilhelmine  and  several  maps  embel- 
lish and  illustrate  the  volume. 

(4.)  LiFB  OP  Abraham  Likcolh,  FrtsenHng  hit 
Early  History,  FoliUeal  Career,  and  Speeches  in  and  out 
of  C(mgress:  Also,  a  OeneroX  View  of  his  Policy  as 
President  of  the  United  States;  vnth  his  Messages,  Proe- 
lamations,  Letters,  etc.,  and  a  Concise  History  of  the 
War.  By  Joseph  H.  Barrett.  l2mo.  Pp.  518.  Cin- 
einnati:  Moore,  WUstach  Jc  Baldunn. — It  has  been  the 
fortune  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  called  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy at  an  epoch  when  a  long-maturing  conspiracy  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  has  culminated  in  a 
war  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  President,  tried 
as  none  of  his  predecessors  ever  were,  has  so  wisely 
exercised  his  powers  as  to  command  the  hearty  support 
of  all  loyal  men  at  home  and  the  admiration  of  en- 
tightened  thinkers,  unperverted  by  antidemocratic 
prejudice,  in  Europe.  It  was  a  late  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  pointed  out  single  passages 
from  an  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  as  worth  "  all  that 
Burke  ever  wrote."  His  able  statesmanship  has  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  the  people,  while  his  sterling 
qualities  of  heart,  his  humane  sympathies,  his  purity 


of  life,  and  his  power  of  winning  the  love  and  trust  of 
his  coontrymen,  have  contributed  to  deepen  the  earn- 
estness of  the  popular  wish  for  his  continuance,  during 
another  term,  in  the  high  office  he  providentially  fills. 
So  writes  the  author,  and  we  accept  it  all.  The  book 
will  contribute  where  it  is  read  to  this  result. 

(5.)  GUIDE-BOOK    OF    THE   CENTRAL   RAILROAD   OF 

New  Jersey,  and  its  Connections  through  the  Coal- 
Fields  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Broth- 
ers.— An  interesting  description  of  a  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  route  of  travel.  It  contains  a  map  and 
twenty-five  well-engraved  illustrations. 

(6.)  SoNOS  OF  the  Soldiers,  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  Frank  Moore.  16mo.  Pp.  318.  New  York:  George 
P.  Putnam.  From  Robert  Clarke  <t-  Co.,  Cincinnati.— 
A  large  portion  of  the  songs  in  this  collection  were 
submitted  to  the  editor  by  soldiers  in  the  Union  army, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  be  included  in  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  series  "  as  they  are  favorites  in 
the  camps."  The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  of  these  songs. 

Magazines,  Pamphlets,  etc. — 1.  North  British 
Review.  No.  LXXX,  May,  1364.  American  edition. 
New  York :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

2.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  American  Edi- 
tion.   June.  1864.    New  York :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 

3.  Chambers's  Encyclopedia.  A  Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge  for  the  People.  On  the  Basis  of 
the  Latest  Edition  of  the  German  Conversations  Lexi- 
con. Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  and  Maps. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  Nos.  73,  74.  20 
cents  per  number. 

4.  Denis  Duval.  A  Novel.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.    50  cents. 
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The  Repository. — We  had  just  seated  ourself  to 
prepare  a  little  historical  sketch  of  the  Repository, 
when  our  eye  fell  on  the  following  synopsis  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate.  It  is  just 
what  we  wished,  and  perhaps  will  come  with  better 
grace  from  the  gentlemanly  editor  of  the  "  Pittsburger:" 

The  LadiM*  Repoflitory  is  now  anqnestiouftbly  the  mo«t 
popular  periodical  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its 
dedgn  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  to  bring  into  the  family 
circle  an  elegant  and  pure  Uteratare ;  such  a  literature  as 
win  cnltiTate  the  taste,  refine  the  manners,  and  ennoble  all 
the  aims  of  Ufe. 

It  was  originally  suggested  by  the  late  Samuel  Williams, 
Esq.,  an  intelligent  and  honorable  layman,  who,  in  1839,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  Ohio  Conference  upon  the  subject, 
Tvging  the  necesaitj  of  a  popular  magasine  adapted  to  the 
borne  circle,  and  especially  to  the  ladies,  who  were  not  then 
any  where  represented  in  the  Church  periodical  literature. 
The  proposition  was  recelred  with  favor,  and  a  committee, 
of  which  the  Her.  J.  F.  Wright  was  chairman,  reported  a 
plan  for  the  publication  of  such  a  magasine,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  General  Conference  for  its  establishment  aa  one  of  the 
r«galar  periodicals  of  the  Ohnrch. 

The  General  Conference  met  In  May,  1840 ;  the  plan  was  ro- 
ceiTed  with  high  faror;  the  Western  Book  Agents,  in  con-  | 


Junction  with  the  Book  Committee,  were  authorized  to  com- 
mence the  publication,  and  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Ilamline  was 
elected  editor.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  January,  1841. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  Dr.  Harollno,  who  was  elected  to  the 
Kpiscopacy,  was  succeeded  by  E.  Thomson,  D.  D.  His 
connection  with  It  as  editor  closed  with  the  July  number  in 
1846,  and  BeT.  B.  F.  Tefft  was  elected  his  successor.  Dr. 
Toflt^s  official  connection  with  it  continued  till  the  General 
Conference  of  1852.  In  tho  mean  time,  he  having  been  elected 
President  of  the  Genesee  College,  W.  C.  Larrabee,  LL.  D., 
was  elected  his  successor.  Dr.  Larrabee  having  declined  the 
appointment,  Bev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  was  elected  editor. 

The  very  kind  notice  of  the  present  editorial  incum- 
bent, which  here  follows,  we  must  clip  off,  only  joining 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  our  "  career  may  be  one  of 
great  usefulness  in  this  department  of  Christian  labor," 
and  wishing  the  same  to  the  excellent  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Advocate. 

Our  Engravings. — Under  existing  circumstances, 
when  we  see  a  number  of  the  Repository  complete,  we 
feel  like  congratulating  ourselves  when  we  find  it  em- 
bellished with  two  good  engravings.  Perhaps  but  few 
of  our  readers  are  aware  how  much  labor,  anxiety, 
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aod  even  uncertainty  are  involved  in  supplying  these 
engravings.  Our  excellent  predecessor,  by  the  very 
superior  engravings  he  has  been  securing  for  the  Re- 
pository, has  created  a  reputation  for  us  in  this  de- 
partment, and  has  so  cultivated  the  taste  of  our  read- 
ers, that  we  dare  not  offer  them  any  thing  but  first- 
class  pictures.  We  do  not  at  all  regret  this.  But  the 
former  far-seeing  editor  has  widely  swept  the  field  of 
interesting  portraits  and  beautiful  pictures,  and  the 
first  difficulty  we  meet  is  that  of  selection.  Then  after 
we  have  found  the  portrait  and  the  landscape,  the  next 
still  greater  difficulty  is  to  have  them  well  engraved. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  good  engravings  in  the 
country,  and  our  first-class  engravers  are  crowded 
with  work,  so  that  instead  of  seeking  UB,  we  are  obliged 
to  seek  them,  and  even  accept  the  work  as  a  special 
favor.  When  we  can,  under  these  circumstances,  cast 
our  eye  on  two  such  engravings  as  accompany  the 
present  number,  ready  for  the  eye  of  the  reader,  we 
feel  like  saying  to  ourselves,  "Well  done;"  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  find  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  these  pictures,  as  we  find 
from  the  simple  fact  that  we  possess  them.  "  The  Ori- 
ental City"  is  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Haven,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
remarkable  woman  whose  portrait  is  before  yoo. 

With  Our  Cohtbibutoes.— 

Mr.  JBUifor,— Will  you  please  Insert  the  following  In  the 
Bepository  If  worthy  ?  I  am  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
this  my  flnt  attempt  at  writing  poetry.  M.  H. 

Pretty  good  poetry  for  twelve  years  of  age — after 
twelve  years  more  you  will  do  better ;  but  do  n't  get 
the  idea  that  you  can  yet  write  poetry ;  write  a  great 
deal  and  burn  it  up;  read  a  great  deal,  and  then  write 
more,  and  then,  years  after  this,  send  us  another  speci- 
men, and  we  will  see  how  much  yon  have  improved. 
From  our  love  of  youth  and  youthful  promise  we  in- 
sert this : 

XH  inif0KT*S  HALL. 

I  am  sitting  by  my  window, 
Bnt  my  mind  is  far  awaj ; 

On  it  goes  through  memory's  chambers- 
Some  are  sad  and  some  are  gay— 

Till  it  reaches  a  dark  chamber. 
Curtained  close  with  sorrow*!  vail ; 

In  this  room  there  hangs  a  picture. 
And  it  tells  a  sad,  sad  Ule : 

It  tells  of  a  loving  mother, 

Making  oare  a  happy  home ; 
How  she  sickened,  for  our  Father 

Bid  her  upward  to  him  come; 

How  we  gathered  *round  the  bedside. 

Where  onr  dying  mother  lay, 
Ll8t*ning  to  her  last  injunctions. 

Praying  she  might  with  us  stay. 

It  was  o*er ;  we  bad  no  mother, 

None  to  lore  as  she  could  lore ; 
All  our  anguish,  all  our  sorrow, 

^uld  not  bring  her  ttom  above. 

Then  I  thought  her  only  lying 

*Neath  the  cold  and  grassy  sod ; 
Kow  I  think  her  as  an  angel 
In  the  paradise  of  Ood. 
Dmt  Or,— I  have  long  been  a  reader,  and  for  some  time,  by 
proxy,  a  subscriber  of  the  Ladies*  Bepository.    It  has  been  a 


cherished  purpose  of  mine  to  become  some  day  a  ooatiflntos 
to  its  pages.  The  accompanying  article  is  my  first  veotnre. 
That  it  will  succeed  I  hardly  dare  hope ;  but  I  ask  no  fsvor. 
Unless  yon  can  give  it  a  place  became  it  deeerree  one,  kc  it 
be  rq^ted.  In  that  case  I  shall  havi*  cooiiolatlon  in  the  re- 
flection that  I  am  still  a  young  man  and  can  do  better  here- 
after. 

Very  truly,  yonia,  W.  H.  8. 

That  has  the  true  ring  in  it.  The  article,  too,  pleases 
us;  you  will  do  better  the  next  time.  We  will  hold 
the  present  article  and  will  use  it,  if  we  can  find  a 
place. 

Dear  filir,— Since  my  return  ft-om  Xurope  and  the  East,  four 
years  ago,  I  have  felt  a  growing  interest  and  paid  iDcraeiaf 
attention  to  home  scenery,  threading  the  mountain  and  kke 
districts  of  New  England  and  New  York  in  order  to  disccTcr 
their  attractions.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  wlkU« 
foreign  scenery  is  worthy  of  notice  and  of  record,  oar  hoou 
scenery  is  too  little  known,  and  too  much  neglected  by  tocr- 
ists  and  correspondents.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  lake  d»tri^ 
of  Central  New  York  I  was  snrprised  by  its  charms.  A  pk- 
tare  of  a  sample  of  these  I  send  yon.  If  acceptable,  pleue 
gire  it  a  place  in  your  excellent  periodical,  and  oblige  a  naii«r 
and  well-wisher  of  the  Bepository. 

We  never  prize  our  home-blessings  as  we  should. 
We  agree  with  you  in  the  superior  excellence  of  our 
Y>wn  American  scenery,  and  if  you  can  make  it  better 
known  to  our  people  we  will  lend  you  our  columns  for 
the  purpose. 

Dear  Mr,— €ongratnlating  yon,  whom  I  recognise  as  an  aid 
schoolmate,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Bepository,  I  send  yo« 
an  article.  It  is  one  of  a  series  commenced  two  yean  tgo. 
It  is  some  time  since  I  have  sent  any  thing,  bnt  I  hope  to 
offer  you  several  articles  this  year.  I  hope  you  are  vdl 
pleased  with  your  new  duties. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  recognize  in  one  of  our 
regular  contributors  an  old  schoolmate.  A  few  dsT; 
ago  I  visited  our  native  town;  how  beautifully  it  sits 
in  the  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Juniata, 
with  its  grand  old  mountains  completely  sarronndiag 
it !  We  have  seen  many  things  since  yon  and  I  played 
on  those  mountains,  and  along  that  beautiful  river,  and 
sat  together  in  the  old  academy,  bnt  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  for  a  lovely  ooontry  vil- 
lage. The  scenes  are  all  there  yet — the  moantains,  tU 
Juniata,  the  Kishacoquilas— Granville — ^the  old  stone 
school-house,  the  academy,  the  church,  all  are  there 
speaking  of  the  days  gone  by,  and  reminding  us  by 
their  steadfastness  how  frail  and  mortal  are  we. 

Abticles  Accepted. — In  acknowledging  the  ap- 
proval of  articles,  we  give  no  pledge  to  insert  them  st 
any  particular  time ;  it  is  simply  acknowledging  thtlr 
merit,  and  our  desire  and  purpose  to  use  them  as  we 
can.  Frontier  Sketches;  Camp  Convalescent;  Moral 
Power;  Thoughts  from  Common  Places;  Onr  Little 
Ones  in  Heaven ;  The  Soldier  and  the  Nurse;  The  Up- 
land Way ;  Gone. 

Articles  Dbclikkd.— /Vos<. — Papers  from  Oak 
Grove;  The  Scriptures  and  the  U.  S. ;  Stairs;  God  has 
Given  us  the  Night;  God  a  Lover  of  Beauty — ^has  too 
much  •'  beauty." 

jPoeiry.— A  Song,  by  S.  F.— only  of  personal  interest. 
Dan — ^very  good,  but  not  adapted  to  the  R^ostory: 
My  Picture  Gallery;  The  Changes  of  a  Year;  The  Bat. 
tie's  Monument;  Sing  me  to  Sleep,  Sister;  The  Fare- 
well of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

BY  POE  dt  HITCHCOCK, 

METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN,   CINCINNATL 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

>    A  CommeDlary  on  the  Uoxpels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 

^  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and   Homiletical,  embodying   for 

f  popular  use  and  edification   the  Resalts  of  German 

:  and  English  Exegetical  Literature,  and  Designed  to 

)  meet  the  Difficulties  of  Modern  Skepticism.     With  a 

•  General   Introduction,  treating  of  the   Genuineness, 

?  Authenticity,  Historic  Verity,  and  Inspiration  of  the 

j  Gospel  Records,  and  of  the  Harmony  and  Chronology 

5  of  Gosj»cl  History.     By  William  Nast,  D.  D.    Su- 

'  perroyiil  octavo.     760  pp.     Half  Morocco.    $6, 

[    San  AH  Immortal;  or,  the  Nature  and  Destination 

f         of  Man   a^   taught   by  Reason  and  Revelation.     By 
I         Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.    12mo.    464  pp.     $1.50. 

The  Two  Sabbaths:  An  Essay  Showing  that  the  Pa- 
triarchal and  Christian  Sabbath  are  One  and  the  Same, 
'-^        and  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  has  been  Abrogated.    By 

Rev.  E.  Q.  Fuller.     16mo.    60  cents. 
J        Written  in  a  coudensed,  tene  ityle,  altlioiifch  it  tniTerses  the 
^    entire  field,  and  refers  to  the  Scriptural  and  thfulogical  aothor> 
y     iti4«i}.    All  who  are  disposed  to  read  on  the  subject  will  find  It 
;-     tu  be  a  rery  iustructive  manual.— ylm.  LU.  Galeae. 

Lectures  and  Addresses.    Bjr  John  Dempster,  D.  D. 

With  an  Appendix,  containing  FuneraJ  Sermon  and 
^  Memorial  Services  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Author's 
;  Death.     12mo.     456  pp.     f  1.50. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Dempster  will  be  pleased  to 
Itarn  that  this  volume  contains  his  best  lectures  and  addresses 
{      delircred  on  various  occiutous;  and  they  will  find  in  it  more 
'^      of  the  liciHg  uutn  thau  is  usual  in  such  works. 

;    Colenso's  Fallaeies :  A  Review  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal. 

t  By  R£V.  C.  H.  Fowler.  With  an  Introductory  Es- 
say by  Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  D.  D.     16mo.    70  cts. 

[   laple  Krove  Stories  for  Utile  Readers.   By  June  Isle. 

i,        Ten  Volumes.    48mo.    In  a  Box.    $1.50. 

}        1.  Little  Jimmy.    2.  Johany't  First  Boots.    3.  The  WUk^iot 

Trnce.    4.   Locretia  aud  ber  Garden.     6.  Nanny*B  Kpitaph. 
',      0.  God*s  Little  Boy  that  went  Home.    7.  The  Children's  Prov- 

i<i«uc«.    8.  Mamma's  Journal  from  Maplu  Grove.    9.  Uappy 

Hearts.    10.  The  Bitter  Medicine. 

The  Religion  of  Childhood;  or,  Children  in  their  Re- 

ij  lation  to  Native  Depravity,  to  the  Atonement,  to  the 
Family,  and  to  the  Church.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Hibbard, 
D.  D.  (Printed  for  the  Author.)   12rao.   411pp.   $1.50. 

Pea  Ridge  and  Prairie  Grove;  or,  Seenes  and  lu- 

cidenU  of  tlie  War  in  Arkansas.     By  Wm.  Baxter, 
UJrao.     262  pp.    90  cts. 

The  Ameriean  Repblie  and  Hnman  Liberty.    By 

J      Rev.  George  S.  Phillips,  A.  M.    (Printed  for  the 
Author.)     12mo.     234  pp.       $1  25. 
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RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

Home  Views  of  the  Pietnresqne  and  Beautiful.  Ed- 
ited by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.  Imperial  Octavo, 
with  Sixty-Eight  Splendid  Engravings  and  an  Illu- 
minated Title- Page. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women.  With  Brief  Biogra- 
phies. Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.  Same 
Size,  with  Twenty-Eight  Portraits  and  Illuminated 
Title-page. 

These  are  the  mcwt  snp«rb  books  that  havu  ever  be«u  fasued 
from  the  American  prvss.  Tlio  etij^raviugs  are  all  executed  by 
the  boat  artists,  and  the  text  has  been  carefully  prepared  aud 
selected  with  express  reference  to  these  volumes.  The  '*  Home 
Views"  contains,  besides  Uie  engravings,  about  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  choicest  reading  matter;  and  the  "Celebrated 
Women"  presents  intereeting  and  well-written  sketches  of 
twenty-eight  Bepresentutive  Women  of  the  World's  History. 

In  Turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  and  beveled  boards $16 

In  French  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  and  beveled  boards 13 

In  Half  Calf,  antique,  marbled,  and  beveled  boards 10 

The  Literary  Characteristies  and  Aehievements  of 

TUB  BIBLE.     By  Rev.  W.  Trail,  A.  M.     12mo. 
368  pp.    $1.50. 

Outposts  of  Zion,  with  Limnings  of  mission  Life. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goode.    12mo.    464  pp.    |1.50. 

Jottings  from  Life;  or,  Passages  from  the  Diary  of 

AN  ITINERANTS  WIFE.    By  Helen  R.  Cutleb, 
lt>mo.    2S3  pp.    90  cents. 

Eitraets  from  the  Diary  of  a  Country  Pastor.    By 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner.    16mo.    240  pp.    90  cents. 

Tliese  two  books  are  companion  volumes,  aud  supplement 
eacii  other.  Though  alike  in  their  character,  they  differ  In 
their  execution,  and  each  prvaeuts  phases  of  itinerant  life 
which  the  other  omits.  No  iwrsou  should  get  one  without 
procuring  both.  They  are  entertaining,  inktmotive,  aud 
thoughtful,  and  their  perusal  will  teach  more  consideration 
for  the  labors  and  difficulties  of  tiie  pastoial  office. 


IN  PRESS. 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought  By  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks, 

M.  A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts.     [From  the  London 
Edition.] 

Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  the  North-West, 

Including  the  Moravian  Missions  in  Ohio.     By  the 
late  Samuel  P.  Hildreth.  M.  D. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Earneit  Men.    By  Re?.  Dr. 

TWEBDiB.    [From  the  late  London  Edition.] 
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A  Qeneral  Literary  and  Religious  Magazine  for  the  Family. 


>•  ACH  number  contains  sixty-four  superroyal  octavo  pages,  double  column ;  printed  on  the  finest  calendered 
paper.  Also  two  original  steol  engravings,  besides  an  elegant  Title  Page  for  the  January  namb<?r,  also 
engraved  on  steel.  For  amount  and  quality  of  reading  matter,  for  mechanical  execution  niid  illustratioos,  ih< 
Repository  will  compare  favorably  with  any  three-dollar  magazine  published  in  the  country.  Terms:  Tw«  Dalian 
Fifty  Cenls  per  ftBBBm,  iBVAftaUy  In  «4?Miee.     No  Subscription  received  for  less  than  out  entire  Volume. 

This  periodical  is  published  monthly  at  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  All  traveling  preachers  of  the  Methodu^t 
Episcopal  Church  are  authorized  agents.  Cash  in  advance  will  be  expected  in  all  cases.  This  can  be  paid  to  any  of 
our  authorized  agents,  who  can  order  it  charged  to  their  account,  if  not  convenient  to  remit.  All  communications 
containing  remittances  or  subscriptions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers;  those  designed  for  publication  I4)  the 
Editor,  at  Cincinnati.  POB  A  HITCHCOCK,  Cinoiniuiti. 
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KET.  WILLIAM  HAST,  D.  B. 


•  T   OMABLSt   XOBPflOFV. 


REV.  WILLIAM  NAST,  D.  D.,  was  born 
June  15,  1807,  in  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  He  came  of  a 
good  family;  his  father  held  office  under  the 
Crown,  as  his  brother  does  at  this  time.  His 
parents  were  pious,  and  their  son  William  was 
destined  for  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Established  Church  of  Wurtemberg. 

From  his  early  youth  he  showed  scholarly 
capacity,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  yet  fourteen  when  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  theological  seminary.  After  four 
years'  study  there,  he  was  prepared,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  completed 
a  philosophical  course  in  that  celebrated  insti- 
tution, and  then  voluntarily  broke  up  his  theo- 
logical career,  feeling  a  strong  inclination  to 
devote  himself  to  general  literature,  in  which 
he  pursued  his  studies. 

The  well-known  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur, 
the  founder  of  the  Tiibingen  school  of  theology, 
was  his  professor  while  at  the  University,  and 
the  famous  infidel.  Dr.  Strauss,  was  his  class- 
mate there.  The  paths  of  these  two  men  have 
been  singularly  divergent;  while  Strauss  labored 
with  temporary — and  only  temporary — success, 
to  destroy  the  Christian  faith  in  Germany,  his 
classmate  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  bring- 
ing many  thousands  of  his  German  countrymen 
to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Strauss 
now  looks  back  upon  a  life  spent  in  vain  en- 
deavors to  break  down  pure  religion,  and 
mourns  great  powers  misapplied,  and,  therefore, 
wasted;  while  Dr.  Nast  sees  on  every  hand 
around  him  the  fruits  of  his  beneficent  and 
zealous  labors  in  behalf  of  religion,  and  a  whole 
people  rise  up  and  call  him  father.  Dr.  Strauss 
stands  alone,  in  his  old  age,  with  no  one's  sym- 
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pathy  to  cheer  him;  the  love  and  blessings  of 
thousands  are  the  reward  of  Dr.  Nast's  labors. 

The  young  university-man,  correct  but  unset- 
tled in  his  religious  belief,  and  unhappy  because 
unsettled,  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1828,  when  he  was  but  just  twenty-one. 
Here  he  became,  for  a  time,  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  wealthy  Methodist,  and  next  held  the 
position  of  teacher  of  the  German  language  in 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Among  the  students  here  were  two  pi- 
ous young  men,  whom  he  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  and  who  prepared  themselves  to 
enter  the  ministry.  While  at  West  Point,  also, 
he  translated  into  English  one  of  Tholuck's 
earliest  works — "Theodore;  or,  the  Consecration 
of  the  Skeptic." 

His  thoughts  were  at  this  time  much  dis- 
turbed upon  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  He 
was  deeply  burdened,  but  struggled  vainly,  for 
a  long  time,  to  reach  the  light.  While  still 
teaching  German  at  West  Point  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bishop  M'llvaine,  and  the  con- 
versations and  instructions  of  this  excellent 
man  caused  the  struggle  in  his  heart  to  be  still 
further  deepened. 

Finished  scholars  like  Dr.  Nast  were  rare  in 
this  country  in  that  early  day;  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  general  student,  such  as  he  was  and 
is,  was  quickly  known  and  appreciated;  and  he 
received  presently  a  call  to  a  professorship  in 
Kenyon  College.  He  left  West  Point  and  tried 
to  take  up  his  duties  at  Kenyon  for  a  while, 
but  his  agitation  and  intellectual  struggle  at 
this  time  grew  to  that  degree  that  he  was  en- 
tirely unfitted  for  any  pursuit  in  life,  and  he 
left  the  College,  and  for  many  months  jour- 
neyed about  the  Western  and  Middle  States, 
seeking  peace  for  his  tormented  and  distracted 
soul,  and  not  finding  it. 

His  struggles  lasted  for  nearly  three  yean. 
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In  that  dreary  period,  a  stranger  in  a  etrange 
land,  wandering  about  a  new  country,  homeless, 
and,  by  the  very  condition  of  his  mind,  almost 
friendless,  he  was  often  reduced  to  despair,  and 
sighed  for  death  to  relieve  him.  At  last  in 
January,  1835,  light  came  to  him.  In  a  letter 
published  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
in  July,  1854,  Dr.  Nast  gives  some  account  of 
those  three  years  which  he  passed  in  a  wilder- 
ness, before  he  saw  the  Promised  Land.  This 
letter,  written  to  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Fobes,  then 
stationed  at  Gambier,  the  seat  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, gives  also  many  interesting  incidents  of 
his  life  in  those  early  and  sad  days.  For  thia 
reason  we  reprint  it  here: 

CiHCiKHATi,  July  7, 1854. 

My  Dtar  Brother, — I  have  just  returned  from  a  mis- 
sionary tonr  and  found  your  interesting  communica- 
tion. It  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the  throes  of  the 
new  birth  which  I  passed  through  in  Gambier,  and  the 
joy  that  followed.  I  want,  of  course,  to  share  in  the 
building  of  your  church,  and  will  send  you  at  much 
as  my  means  will  allow  before  long.  Gladly  would  I 
make  an  appeal  in  our  Church  papers,  but  I  would 
only  be  justified  in  doing  so  with  reference  to  my 
former  connection  with  the  society  in  that  place,  and 
I  think  this  would  have  the  appearance  of  egotism;  at 
least  another  could  do  it  with  much  better  effect  than 
myself.  I  have  been  repeatedly  requested  to  write  out 
a  full  account  of  my  experience,  but  my  story  is  a 
long  one:  and  partly  on  account  of  having  all  my 
time  filled  up  with  indispensable  official  duties,  partly 
under  a  sense  of  inability  to  do  justice  to  it,  I  have 
not  done  it  as  yet,  and  I  can  give  you  only  a  few  prom- 
inent points. 

I  was  awakened  to  a  distressing,  almost  despairing, 
sense  of  my  lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  near  the  Juniata, 
in  the  Fall  of  1832.  The  enemy  persuaded  me,  that  as 
I  had  known  and  loved  the  Savior  in  my  boyhood,  and 
afterward  denied  him,  there  was  no  hope  for  me;  that 
I  had  now  received  conviction  of  sin,  not  for  mercy's 
sake  but  for  judgment  With  a  faint  hope  that  perad- 
venture  my  sentence  of  death  might  be  changed,  I  was 
willing  to  become  a  monument  of  God's  sin-avenging 
justice  if  I  could  not  become  a  subject  of  saving  grace, 
and  I  desired  all  men  to  know  it  at  a  warning  for 
their  souls.  I  considered  myself  at  doomed  to  die 
shortly,  and  was  entirely  unfit  for  any  employment. 
I  resigned,  therefore,  my  place  as  a  teacher  in  the  Lu- 
theran College  at  Gettysburg,  and  wandered  about 
seeking  rest,  and  finding  none. 

In  the  Spring  of  1833,  under  the  impression  that  the 
religious  experience  of  Methodists  was  far  too  high  for 
such  a  sinner  at  I  was,  I  was  enticed  by  an  agent  of  a 
religious  impostor  by  the  name  of  Count  Leon,  who 
made  a  split  in  Rapp's  colony,  below  Pittsburg,  to  go 
out  West  and  join  his  society.  I  arrived  there,  but 
had  light  enough  to  see  their  delusion,  preached  to 
them  repentance,  and  left  them  after  a  few  days.  I 
staid  awhile  in  Pittsburg,  and  there  received  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Rev.  Bishop  M'llvaine,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  with  whom  I  had  become  ac- 


quainted in  West  Point,  and  who  bad  beard  of  my 
distress  of  mind.  He  invited  me  to  come  out  to  Gam- 
bier. Tossed  to  and  fro  like  a  vessel  without  rodder 
or  compass  in  a  storm,  I  set  out  for  Gambier  several 
times,  but  returned  on  the  road.  My  mind  at  tiiat 
time  was  not  indeed  in  a  normal  state,  on  whidi  ac- 
count I  can  only  remember  fragments  of  my  inward 
and  outward  history  in  that  period.  I  arrived  finally 
at  Gambier,  and  was  very  kindly  treated  by  Bishop 
M'llvaine,  Professor  8pa)rrow,  and  Mr.  Bledsoe — the 
author  of  the  Theodicy — and  others.  But  they  could 
not  do  any  thing  with  me.  Professor  Buckingham 
took  me  once  with  him  to  Putnam,  when  I  beard  Uiat 
blessed  man  of  God,  Rev.  Henry  8.  Famaodis.  of  the 
Ohio  Conference — now  in  heaven.  His  preaching  was 
like  a  refreshing  shower  upon  a  parched  ground.  I 
began  to  hope  again;  went  with  a  brother  down  to  a 
farm  on  the  Ohio  River;  was,  however,  not  much  bene- 
fited, and  returned  the  next  Spring  to  Gambier,  with 
the  purpose  to  get  the  clothes  and  books  that  I  had 
left;  but  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Bledsoe  V>  stay,  and 
teach  a  class  in  Hebrew,  and  write  an  exposition  of 
the  Greek  verb,  and  live  more  regularly. 

Frequent  fastings,  succeeded  by  hasty,  imprudent 
eating,  added  to  my  protracted  distress  of  mind,  had 
entirely  deranged  my  digestive  organs.  How  I  was 
induced  to  live  more  rationally,  and  i^ply  my  mind  to 
regular  studies,  I  can  not  tell;  only  so  much  I  remem- 
ber, that  I  commenced  at  the  tame  time  to  ate  again 
all  the  means  of  grace  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  near  the  College,  on  Shonk's  Creek,  I  believe 
they  called  it.  I  remember  a  brother  Brown,  a  stew- 
ard, brother  Clayton,  a  class  leader,  brother  Powell, 
and  above  all  brother  John  Smith,  a  powerful  exhorter. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  a  reformed  drunkard,  and  a 
shoemaker  by  trade.  Brother  James  Wilson,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  preacher  in  charge,  but  the  appoint- 
ments were  mostly  filled  by  a  bumble  lame  brother, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  I  think  I  gave  my 
hand  and  name  to  him  when  I  joined.  Brother  Werier 
Davis,  a  student  in  the  College,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  society.  He  was  received  into  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1835,  and  last  Fall  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference, to  fill  the  Ebeneser  station  at  St.  Louis. 

To  brother  John  Smith,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Illinois  Conference,  I  am.  under  God,  more 
indebted  than  to  almost  any  other  brother  for  finding 
the  way  of  faith.  I  spent  my  evenings  generally  in 
his  humble  log*house.  When  he  prayed  the  very  heav- 
ens seemed  to  come  down.  I  was  often  blessed  and 
comforted,  but  as  often  gave  way  to  my  doubts  and 
unbelief.  Finally,  I  was  placed  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages  in  the  following  manner:  There  was  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  Danville,  which  I  attended;  I  staid  with 
brother  Baker,  a  son-in-law  of  father  Brenneman.  On 
Sunday  morning,  17th  of  January,  1835,  he  called 
upon  me  to  lead  in  the  family  worship.  Great  as  the 
cross  was — the  house  was  full  of  brethren  and  sisters — 
the  Lord  blessed  me  unusually.  In  the  evening  an  in- 
vitation was  given  to  mourners  to  come  to  the  altar. 
The  presiding  elder,  brother  Poe,  made  a  powerfnl 
appeal.  A  number  came  to  the  altar,  and  among  them 
I  tried  it  once  more — how  often  before  I  could  not  teU. 
I  believe  some  ten  souls  were  converted  that  erening, 
but  with  me  all  was  darkness — I  rose  withont  benefit. 
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The  reMon  of  it  was,  I  looked  only  on  myself,  not  on 
Jesus.  I  bad  a  pair  of  scales  with  me,  weighed  my 
sins,  weighed  my  repentance,  weighed  my  faith,  weighed 
ever^  thing  but  the  infinite  merits  of  my  Savior.  The 
meeting  was  dismissed,  and  a  brother,  whose  name  I 
am  sorry  I  forget,  invited  me  to  go  home  with  him. 

I  was  nearly  at  the  door,  when  I  looked  back  and 
listened  to  the  shoots  of  those  new-born  sonls  at  the 
altar,  of  whom  I  knew  several  to  have  been  a  few 
days  before  wicked,  ignorant,  and  profane  sinners.  In 
that  moment  the  Spirit  seemed  to  whisper  in  my  ears, 
"  Is  there  not  bread  enough  in  thy  Father's  house?" 
In  that  moment  I  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  myself,  and 
the  eye  of  faith  being  suddenly  opened,  fixed  upon  the 
infinite  fullness  of  Christ.  I  hastened  away  into  the 
corner  of  the  meeting-house,  and  fell  down  on  my 
knees  to  pray  once  more  for  mercy  in  Jesus'  name. 
And,  glory  be  to  God!  I  came  now  truly  in  Jesus' 
name;  and  as  I  opened  my  lips  to  pray  for  mercy,  and 
to  confess  my  sins,  my  prayer  was  turned  into  praise; 
the  love  of  God,  like  a  baptism  of  fir^  from  heaven, 
was  poured  into  my  heart,  and  on  my  head,  and  pene- 
trated my  whole  being.  I  arose  and  shouted  hallelu- 
iah! glory!  and  was  soon  in  the  arms  of  my  good 
brother  Davis,  the  student.  The  next  morning  when  I 
returned  to  College,  I  told  every  body  what  the  Lord 
had  done  for  me;  and  before  I  heard  my  class  recite  in 
Greek,  I  begged  leave  to  tell  them  of  the  happy  and 
wonderful  change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  mind, 
and  asked  them  to  kneel  down  and  join  with  me  in 
returning  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  for  his 
mercy,  which,  I  believe,  they  all  did. 

This  is  but  a  meager  sketch  of  a  few  prominent  points 
in  my  experience.  I  ought  to  give  a  fuller  account  of 
the  woliderful  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  my  poor  soul, 
but.  as  I  remarked  above,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it  as  yet;  and  I  must  now  close  this  communication  by 
merely  adding,  that  I  can  not  see  how  I  could  possibly 
have  held  on  in  seeking  the  Lord,  had  I  not  been 
thrown  among  the  Methodist  people,  whose  powerful 
means  of  grace,  experience  meetings,  sympathies,  and 
acts  of  faith,  bore  me  up  in  my  helpless  state,  and 
never  tired  to  lay  me  again  and  again  at  Jesus'  feet, 
till,  at  last,  the  blood  of  Christ  availed  even  for  me. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  conversion,  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, I  received  license  to  exhort  from  father  A.  Goff, 
and  the  2d  of  July,  1835,  I  received  license  to  prench 
from  brother  A.  Poe,  presiding  elder,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  quarterly  meeting  conference  of  Dan- 
ville circuit,  Wooster  district,  to  the  Ohio  Annual 
Conference,  when  I  was  received  on  trial  at  Springfield, 
and  appointed  German  missionary  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Yours,  in  Christ,  WiLLiAM  Nast. 

In  the  Fall  of  1835  Dr.  Nast^  was  received 
into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  to  become  the 
pioneer  German  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  *  His  zeal  to  save  souls  was 
as  great  and  burning  as  his  despondency  before 
had  been  deep  and  torturing.  He  labored  one 
year  in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  which  was 
already  the  home  of  many  Qermans.  The  sec- 
ond year  of  his  ministry  he  traveled  over  a 
circuit  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  embracing  some 


four  hundred  miles.    In  this  year  he  preached 
nearly  every  day. 

The  third  year  he  was  sent  back  again  to 
Cincinnati,  and  there — 1837-8 — formed  the  first 
German  Methodist  society,  which  consists  then 
of  some  twenty-six  members.  Thus  was  begun 
that  great  German  work,  which  now  extends 
over  the  whole  free  States  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  and  which  reached,  before  the 
rebellion  began,  even  to  the  farthest  comer  of 
Texas;  from  that  insignificant  society  of  Ger- 
man laborers  and  their  fconilies,  who  met 
together  in  a  small  room,  and  were  reviled 
and  persecuted  by  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
has  grown,  under  the  wise  care  and  with  the 
zealous  labors  of  Dr.  Nast,  a  connection  num- 
bering 23,000  members,  233  itinerant  preachers, 
and  224  local  preachers  in  this  country,  and 
extended  now  to  Germany  itself,  where  it  has 
over  3,000  members  and  24  preachers. 

In  the  Fall  of  1838  the  "Christian  Apolo- 
gist" was  authorized,  and  Dr.  Nast  appointed 
its  editor.  The  first  number  of  the  little  sheet 
appeared  on  the  4th  of  January,  1839.  It  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Nast  ever  since, 
and  from  an  insignificant  circulation  it  has 
grown  till  now  it  is  a  power  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  United  States,  and  has  at  this  time 
about  22,000  subscribers. 

In  the  year  1844  the  German  work  of  the 
Church  had  grown  to  such  proportions  and  as- 
sumed such  importance,  that  Dr.  Nast  was  or- 
dered by  the  General  Conference  to  proceed  to 
Germany  tor  explore  a  proper  missionary  field 
there,  in  the  father-land,  and  to  form  some  con- 
nection with  evangelical  societies  and  organiza- 
tions there.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  missionary  work  of  Methodism  in  Germany. 
In  1857  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
great  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held 
at  Berlin,  ^here,  before  Christians  of  different 
denominations,  and  of  several  languages  and 
countries,  he  gave  a  summary  review  of  the 
missionary  labors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  afterward  printed  in  the  pub- 
Ushed  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  year  1852  Dr.  Nast  was  commissioned 
by  the  General  Conference  to  prepare  a  German 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament;  on  this  he 
has  labored  in  the  hours  he  has  been  able  to 
spare  from  other  and  more  pressing  duties  ever 
since.  Last  year  the  first  volume  was  issued 
in  German,  and  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  an 
English  translation  was  published — both  by  the 
Cincinnati  Book  Concern.  This  work  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendations  from  scholars 
and  ministers,  not  only  of  the  Methodist  con- 
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nection,  bat  of  other  evaDgelical  Churches.  It 
has  gained  for  Dr.  Nast  from  the  ablest  scholars 
and  divines  in  the  country,  deserved  praise  for 
thorough  and  deep  scholarship,  sound  criticism, 
fervent  piety,  and  exhaustive  study  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  all  the  great  mass  of  writings  bear- 
ing upon  it. 

The  story  of  his  life,  which  has  been  given, 
does  not  include  a  tithe  of  his  labors  for  the 
Church  and  the  missionary  work  to  which  he 
has  given  himself  with  such  thorough  devo- 
tion. Besides  the  Apologist  he  has  for  some 
years  edited  a  German  Sunday  school  paper, 
which  is  very  popular.  He  has  for  many  years 
translated  and  revised  translations  of  religious 
works  and  others  suitable  for  the  reading  and 
instruction  of  the  numerous  German  connection. 
Many  of  our  able  German  preachers  have 
grown  up  under  his  eye  and  have  received  his 
instruction.  He  has  constantly  visited  different 
Conferences  and  States,  to  look  after  the  work 
of  which  he  is  the  father;  to  spread  the  missions, 
establish  new  societies,  dedicate  churches,  rec- 
oncile differences,  and  by  his  wise  counsel  and 
personal  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  so  near 
his  heart.  He  has  led  a  busy  and  even  toil- 
some life;  indefatigable  industry  and  unreserved 
devotion  to  his  great  work  have  been  needed 
to  carry  him  through  it. 

The  picture  which  is  given  in  this  number  is 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  taken  of  Dr.  Nast. 
It  does  justice  to  one  aspect  of  his  character, 
for  it  shows  the  man  full  of  toil  for  others,  the 
scholar,  the  preacher,  the  grave  and  wise  coun- 
selor. It  scarcely  does  justice,  however,  to  the 
gentleness,  the  loving-kindness  of  hie  heart, 
which  flows  out  toward  all  the  creatures  of 
God,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  In  per- 
son he  is  of  middle  hight,  somewhat  stout; 
within  five  or  six  years  his  hair,  very  black  in 
early  life,  has  become  gray,  and  is  turning 
white.  A  student,  and  most  at  home  in  his 
library,  he  is  shy  and  retiring  among  strangers; 
but  among  friends  and  while  at  leisure  he  has 
charming  social  qualities.  Brought  up  in  the 
befit  society  of  a  capital  city,  he  has  the  air 
and  breeding  of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  the  perfect  courtesy  which  makes  him  a 
favorite  with  ladies  in  the  parlor,  and  marks 
him  at  once,  among  strangers  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing character  and  position  by  such 
signs,  as  a  man  of  distinction.  Women  and 
little  children  always  love  Dr.  Nast;  and  well 
they  may,  for  a  kinder,  truer,  nobler,  better 
man  does  not  live.  His  private  charities  are 
almost  boundless;  and  though  his  simple  and 
unworldly  heart  is  so  easily  touched  hy  a  tale 
of  grief  that  a  rogue  may  readily  deceive  him. 


his  hand  is  always  ready  to  help  the  sorrowing 
or  the  suffering. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  he  began 
his  pious  labors  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
people  in  this  country.  Those  labors  are  less 
known  to  the  mass  of  our  laity  than  they  de- 
serve to  be;  but  their  importance  and  value  an 
recognized  and  acknowlwiged  by  the  ministry, 
by  the  leading  men  in  our  Church,  and  also  by 
the  leading  men  in  other  denominations.  And 
if  you  travel  among  Germans  in  any  part  d 
the  country,  you  can  not  mention  his  name 
without  hearing  some  one  say,  "God  bless 
himl" 
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THE  other  day  I  saw  a  child  pnt  its  liand 
through  the  palings  of  the  garden  and  pull 
a  magnificent  tea-rose.  The  boy  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  doing  wrong;  for  he  looked 
about  him  guiltily  and  paused  for  a  moment, 
but  his  morality  was  not  stem  enough  to  resist 
the  witchery  of  the  beautiful  creature;  so  he 
secured  his  prize,  and  made  off  with  it  speedily. 
In  plucking  that  rose  this  little  iconoclastic 
flower-thief  had  completely  demolished  the  pop- 
ular Unitarianism  which  says  that  religion  and 
the  sense  of  beauty  are  one.  Here  you  see,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  struggle  between 
morality  and  the  sense  of  beauty  for  the  mas- 
tery. His  aesthetics  wanted  to  pull  the  roee-^ 
his  ethics  told  him  he  must  not.  But  just  th» 
the  dainty  tint  and  the  dainty  perfume  were 
more  attractive  than  his  decalogue.  80  beaaty 
won  the  day,  and  the  homely  "thou  ahalt  not 
steal "  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat. 

It  is  against  this  indistinct  conception  of  the 
separate  spheres  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  eth- 
ical— this  theoretic  confusion  of  taste  and  mo- 
rality and  the  consequent  practical  confusion 
that  I  wish  to  protest. 

By  morality  I  do  not  mean  the  sense  of  moral 
beauty,  for  moral  beauty  is  as  much  within  the 
realm  of  taste  as  any  other  kind  of  beauty.  A 
wrong  action  might  jar  harshly  upon  a  poet's 
sense  of  universal  harmony,  imd  yet  might  not 
touch  his  conscience  in  the  least.  I  may  think 
virtue  very  beautiful;  I  may  paint  only  Ma- 
donnas, and  write  of  none  but  Evangelines;  but 
when  Virtue  lays  her  hand  upon  my  bank  ac- 
count or  demands  the  sacrifice  of  my  carnal 
appetites,  I  might  deny  her  claims  without  be- 
ing guilty  of  inconsistency.  Dr.  Johnson's 
"who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  £it"  is 
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not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  supposition 
that  a  man  who  writes  beautiful  morality  must 
himself  be  moral.  An  immoral  poet  will  see 
much  more  of  beauty  in  morality  than  a  saintly 
proser,  because  he  will  see  more  beauty  every- 
where. 

If  taste  and  morality  were  dependent  upon 
each  other,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  highest 
state  of  moral  culture  where  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  most  developed.  The  aesthetic  sense  reaches 
its  culmination  in  the  city,  but  does  morality 
find  its  culmination  there?  Qod  made  the 
country — man  made  the  town.  I  can  not  rec- 
oncile the  city  with  the  idea  of  the  millennium. 
Yet  if  the  world  lives  long  enough  it  will  un- 
doubtedly become  one  great  city;  and  how  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  to  be  heard  amid  all  that 
rattle  is  a  mystery  to  me.  In  the  city  we  see 
man  among  the  palaces  which  he  has  reared. 
In  the  country  we  see  him  in  the  shadow  of 
God's  own  mountains. 

There  is  great  difference  between  country  re- 
ligion and  city  religion.  The  man  in  the  coun- 
try has  the  aesthetic  elements  of  his  religion 
always  about  him,  while  the  man  of  the  city 
has  not.  The  cultivated  metropolitan  attends 
his  Church  twice  on  Sunday.  Its  windows  are 
of  stained  glass,  through  which  the  shadows, 
grouped  about  pillars  and  hiding  beneath  arches, 
are  drenched  in  streams  of  gold,  and  violet,  and 
crimson.  A  preacher  "  with  a  liberal  mouth  of 
gold"  discourses  from  the  desk.  From  the 
choir  pour  floods  of  music,  rich  and  glorious  as 
the  showers  of  transfigured  light,  and  min- 
gling with  the  dyes  of  sunset  by  some  such 
divine  alchemy  that  one  can  not  tell  which  is 
color  or  which  is  sound.  Here  he  has  an  elo- 
quent preacher  at  one  end,  and  a  rich  basso 
and  a  soaring  soprano  at  the  other;  and  so  be- 
tween these  two  opposite  oars  of  rhetoric  and 
music,  he  is  to  be  rowed  across  the  stream  that 
separates  time  from  eternity.  Whether  the 
stem  ferryman  will  recognize  the  establishment 
as  legitimate  I  can  not  say;  but  it  certainly 
does  not  lack  that  admirable  characteristic  of 
most  Boston  inventions,  comfortableness.  It  is, 
beyond  doubt,  a  very  delightful  thing  to  sit  in 
church  while  the  organ  is  playing,  to  see  beau- 
tiful women  in  lace  and  rustling  silks  float  in 
under  carved  doorways — to  have  mellow  music 
pouring  in  sweet  sensation  through  every  ave- 
nue of  the  soul — to  have  melody,  like  a  snow- 
white  dove,  scatter,  from  wings  dipped  in  fount- 
ains of  inspiration,  the  crystal  dew-drops  on 
every  brow — all  these  are  beautiful.  It  is  so 
delightful  to  feel  that  the  beauty  of  these  things 
touches  you,  that  hope  in  you  is  as  young  as 
ever;  that,  under  all  the  frost  of  conventional- 


ism that  overlays  you,  the  violets  of  love  and 
trust  are  budding.  You  chuckle  inwardly 
wh^  you  say  to  yourself  that,  after  all,  if 
heaven  is  any  such  place  as  this  it  must  be  a 
very  desirable  locality.  This  is  eminently  com- 
fortable. But,  nevertheleas,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  music  and  eloquence  are  not  always 
about  the  cultivated  New  Yorker.  What  will 
become  of  all  these  "pure  emotions"  when  the 
''dim  religious  light"  is  exchanged  for  the  mot- 
tled sunshine  of  "down  town?"  Will  the  tones 
of  the  organ  or  the  rich  cadences  of  the  preach- 
er's voice  penetrate  the  walls  of  his  counting- 
room?  On  Monday  morning  he  walks  back 
into  the  world  as  from  moonlight  into  sun- 
light. How  much  of  moonlight  will  remain 
after  six  days  of  sunlight?  Six  parts  of  wine 
in  the  goblet  will  easily  overcome  one  part  of 
water.  The  moonlight  nothing  which  flowered 
so  beautifully  on  Sunday  will  fade  and  die  when 
brought  into  the  atmosphere  where  thrive  the 
hardier  plants  of  the  week;  for  he  can  not 
transact  his  business  under  the  cathedral  arches. 
An  organ  will  not  always  be  thundering  at  his 
heels. 

But  this  is  not  so  with  the  countryman.  He 
has  the  aesthetic  elements  of  his  religion  ever 
with  him.  He  drives  his  cattle  along  the  fra- 
grant roads  in  June,  saunt-ering  under  deep 
canopies  of  beech  and  chestnut.  He  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  stream  that  the  thirsty 
horses  may  plunge  their  noses  deep  into  the 
rippling  water.  The  feeling  of  intense  solitude 
which  one  has  by  the  banks  of  nojsy  streams — 
that  essence  of  stillness,  of  which  sound  itself 
seems  to  be  an  element,  is  his.  The  translucent 
air,  the  delicate  contrast  between  the  emerald 
softness  of  the  new-mown  meadows  and  the 
darker  green  of  the  trees,  the  world  of  en- 
chanted verdure  dancing  every -where — these  are 
always  with  him. 

But  you  may  say  that  countrymen  do  not 
feel  nature  as  do  we  whom  Keats  has  taught 
to  love  it.  I  doubt  that.  Peter  Bell  I  beheve 
to  be  a  fiction.  Wordsworth  wanted  to  find  his 
own  exact  contradictory  when  he  wrote  of  that 
man.  We  guess  at  the  diurnal  motion  of  our 
earth  by  the  revolution  of  the  stars.  So  the 
poet  strove  to  compute  his  own  mental  motions 
and  dimensions  by  observations  upon  a  body 
which  moved  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
There  is  a  species  of  unconscious  self-pluming 
about  it — a  good  deal  of  "Lord,  I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  as  other  men."  "See,"  he  says, 
"this  Peter  Bell  to  whom  *a  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim'  was  nothing  more  than  a  'yellow 
primrose,'  while  it  is  far  more  to  me,  Mr. 
Wordsworth.    See  this  man  *  who  never  fcdt  the 
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witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky/  while  I,  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  do."  There  is  many  an  honest 
rustic  who  feels  a  far  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  the  July  harvest  than  the  conceited 
prig  who  smiles  at  his  insensibility,  albeit  the 
one  calls  it  "waving  gold,"  while  the  other  calls 
it  "crops."  The  yellow  harvest,  river,  vale,  and 
wood,  are  always  about  the  countryman;  while 
music,  eloquence,  painting,  arches,  and  domes 
are  not  always  around  and  above  the  man  of 
the  city. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  went  to  a  party 
in  a  great  city,  and  there  he  met  Saffronia,  who 
told  him  that  he  must  sit  in  her  pew  the  next 
Sunday  at  the Church  and  hear  her  "  mag- 
nificent Mr.  EUerton."  He  went,  but  did  not 
get  there  till  Mr.  EUerton  was  about  to  begin. 
After  a  nod  and  a  reproachful  glance  from  Saf- 
fronia, he  seated  himself  to  listen  to  the  sermon. 
A  large  and  cultivated  audience  had  assembled 
to  see  the  minister  raise  the  ecclesiastical  kite, 
which  he  immediately  proceeded  to  do. 

The  frame-work  of  the  kite  consisted  of  three 
exquisitely-carved  cross-sticks,  delicately  fitted 
into  one  another.  Over  the  whole  was  drawn  a 
sheet  of  beautifully-tinted  and  variegated  tissue- 
paper.  He  tied  the  string  to  some  verse  of 
Scripture,  and  after  that  passing  tribute  of  re- 
spect, the  Bible  was  treated  with  distant  ven- 
eration, as  if  apparently  the  maxim,  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  applied  to  that  as  well  as 
other  things.  The  kite  rose  slowly  and  grandly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  congregation,  till  it  was 
fully  "up,"  and  then,  0  how  she  did  soar! 
Do  n't  understand  me  to  say  that  it  was  tawdry, 
or  watery,  or  vulgarly  spread-eagle.  The  se- 
vere taste  of  the  cultivated  Saffronia  could 
never  have  been  attracted  by  that.  To  me,  in- 
deed, the  sermon  was  a  decided  relief.  In  our 
orthodox  Churches  the  majority  of  the  minis- 
ters read  the  pamphlets,  sermons,  commentaries, 
etc.,  that  are  floating  up  and  down  the  country, 
till  their  minds  become  theological  sponges, 
thoroughly  saturated  by  long  series  of  soak- 
ings  in  Biblical  fountains.  This  sponge  the  or- 
thodox minister  squeezes  twice  on  Sunday,  and 
though  it  sometimes  trickles  rather  freely,  he 
can  generally  coax  out  enough  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  his  flock.  This  was  a  sort  of  preach- 
ing to  which  I  had  never  been  used.  It  was 
not  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  style,  which,  after 
laying  down  the  head,  begins  each  division  of 
the  sermon  with,  "See  that  young  man."  It 
was  not  the  exhaustive  style,  which  argues  a  self- 
evident  proposition  till  people  begin  to  doubt 
its  truth.  He  did  not  say  "  like  the  mist  before 
the  morning  sun,"  nor  "around  which  cluster 
so  many   delightful   associations."     When   an 


ordinary  orthodox  minister  gets  through  a  ser- 
mon without  using  either  of  those  expressions, 
I  honor  that  man's  heroism  above  all  the  hie- 
rarchy, living  and  dead.  Mr.  EUerton  did  none 
of  these  things. 

The  main  idea  of  the  sermon  was,  that  as 
God  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
so  is  he  the  perfection  of  joy.  The  preadier 
said  that  no  one  could  enjoy  a  work  of  art  so 
much  as  its  author,  because  no  one  coold  con- 
ceive so  completely  what  was  meant  by  it,  and 
that  imagination  was  just  as  necessary  to  the 
reading  as  to  the  writing  of  a  poem;  to  the 
understanding  of  a  painting  as  to  its  concep- 
tion. No  pleasure  is  equal  to  that  of  creation, 
for  the  critic  can  not  understand  the  work  as 
does  the  creator,  and  can  not  see  in  it  all  that 
the  creator  meant  to  be  there.  He  who  would 
understand  and  enjoy  Paradise  Lost  completely, 
must  be  the  complete  equal  of  Milton.  He 
must  not  only  make  his  own  those  conceptions 
which  Milton  has  given  him,  but  he  must  go 
beyond  that,  and  roust  feel  and  see  what  Milton 
felt  and  saw,  but  would  not,  if  he  could,  dis- 
close to  the  common  eye.  He  must  see  that 
those  things  which  Milton  says  are  but  the 
mountain  peaks  of  a  land  rich  with  lovely  val- 
leys, are  but  the  outside  of  caverns  within  glit- 
tering with  stalactites  of  gold,  and  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  and  precious  gems  unheard  ol  He 
must  feel  that  they  are  but  islands  in  the  midst 
of  seas  stormy  with  fierce  sensation.  Is  the 
joy  of  us  who  sec  but  the  outside  comparable 
with  theirs  who  have  beheld  the  inner  glories, 
and  have  lived?  Is  the  blessedness  of  those 
believers  who  have  hung  about  the  outer  courts 
to  be  mentioned  with  the  joy  of  those  high- 
priests  of  nature  who  have  seen  her  inner  se- 
cret— those  who  have 

"  Gaied  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness," 

and  have  not  "fled  affrighted?"  Ay,  there  is 
where  painting  has  the  advantage  of  poetry. 
The  painter  has  his  background,  while  Uie  poet 
must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to 
paint  a  background  for  himself.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  account  for  the  singular  preferencea 
which  men  of  genius  have  expressed  for  authors 
of  slim  talent  A  man  of  genius  will  supply  a 
background  to  a  poem,  which  never  existed  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  But  while  the  genius 
of  the  reader  may  endow  the  poem  of  medioc- 
rity with  a  meaning  which  it  never  had,  the 
reader  of  mediocrity  will  never  see  a  tenth  c^ 
what  genius  means.  Every  man  who  looks 
upon  any  thing  that  is  beautiful  is  conscious 
of  a  vague  radiance  of  delight,  but  genius  only 
gains  definite  and  distinct  conceptions  of  beauty. 
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as  the  Milky  Way  appears  to  the  common  eye 
a  zone  of  cloudy  whiteness,  bnt  at  a  glance  of 
the  telescope  bursts  into  blazing  stars.  The 
reader  may  feel  delight  and  wonder,  but  the 
highest  joy  is  that  of  the  poet.  The  reader  of 
Endymion  may  be  faint  with  the  intoxications 
of  that  enchanted  bower  of  "shape,  and  hue, 
and  odor,  and  sweet  sound,"  but  he  can  never 
follow  him  who  had  wrapped  himself  into  the 
heart  of  the  hills  and  valleys.  Think  you,  con- 
tinued the  preacher,  that  the  ladies  of  Vienna, 
when  the  music  that  rushed  from  Mozart's  soul 
through  his  fingers,  caught  and  held  them  as 
the  glittering  eye  of  the  ancient  mariner  held 
the  wedding  guest,  saw  and  felt  what  Mozart 
saw  and  felt  in  those  painfully-rapturous  mo- 
ments? Keats  has  told  us  that  the  nightingale 
sings  fiar  up  on  the  topmost  boughs, 

*•  And  ne'er  conceiyes 
How.  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark-gray  hood;" 

and  Mozart  was  far  away  hovering  over  the 
source  of  that  mighty  Kile,  which  there  had 
overflowed  the  hearts  of  the  high-bom  listeners. 
If  Milton's  blessedness  was  great  when  he  fash- 
ioned Paradise;  if  Mozart  had  been  borne  away 
to  other  realms  on  the  wings  of  music,  what 
must  be  the  happiness  of  him  who  had  written 
his  poem  in  characters  of  mountain,  vale,  and 
river;  what  must  be  the  joy  of  that  divine 
composer  who  felt  forever  flowing  up  through 
a  universe  of  thought,  and  flower,  and  star  the 
swellings  of  his  sympony ! 

Thus  did  Mr.  Ellerton  discourse  for  half  an 
hour  or  more.  And  when  he  closed  his  manu- 
script a  universal  breath  of  admiration  rose  like 
incense  in  the  preacher's  nostrils.  The  general 
impression  which  Mr.  Ellerton,  and  the  choir, 
and  the  stained  glass  seemed  to  convey  to  the 
congregation  was,  that  the 'devil  was  a  defunct 
institution,  and  like  witchcraft  and  other  abom- 
inations, a  relic  of  superstitious  ages.  At  any 
rate,  if  he  did  happen  to  make  his  appearsgice, 
one  had  only  to  point  at  him  this  wand  of 
mingled  music,  eloquence,  and  color,  whereat 
he  would  instantly  scamper  away,  never  to 
return.  The  congregation,  in  turn,  seemed  to 
be  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Ellerton,  the  choir, 
and  the  stained  glass  for  the  impression. 

As  the  rapt  Saffronia  emerged  from  the  pew 
into  the  aisle,  she  exclaimed  with  clasped  bands, 
"Is  he  not  magnificent!"  whereupon  her  at- 
tendant went  through  the  usual  ritual  of  de- 
light quite  creditably;  but  as  he  left  the  lady 
at  her  carriage-door  and  turned  away,  he  could 
not  but  recall  Sandy  Mackaye's  mutterings 
over  his  fire,  after  hearing  Mr.  Windrush's 
lecture. 


"An'  sae  the  deevil  's  dead,"  said  Sandy. 
"Gone  at  last,  puir  fellow! — ^an'  he  sae  little 
appreciated,  too.  Every  gowk  laying  his  ain  sins 
on  Nickie's  back.  Puir  Nickie !  The  warld  'U 
seem  quite  unco  without  his  auld  fa  want  phiz- 
og  on  the  streets.  Aweel — aweel — ^aiblins  he 's 
but  shammin' — 

When  pleasant  Spring  came  on  apace, 

And  showers  began  to  fa', 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again 

And  sore  surprised  them  a'. 

At  ony  rate,  I  'd  no  bury  him  till  he  begins  to 
smell  a  wee  strong,  like.  It 's  a  greivsomo 
thing,  is  premature  interment,  Alton,  laddie  I" 


A  LADT  OH  THE  EXTBAYAOAHOE  OF  HEB  SEX. 


"  T)RICES  are  enormously  high  for  all  staple 

JL  goods.  Black  silks  are  the  most  inquired 
for  at  a  great  advance!" 

That  *8  what  I  have  just  read  in  one  of  the 
leading  journals,  and  I  have  drawn  a  long  sigh 
over  it.  To  be  sure,  I  am  used  to  sighing  in 
these  days,  but  it  is  mostly  over  dilapidated 
garments,  which  must  inevitably  be  laid  aside, 
after  the  good  patches  on  them  are  removed  to 
use  again,  and  their  places  agonizingly  supplied 
by  a  draft  on  that  precious  piece  of  Lonsdale, 
which  has  been  so  often  measured  to  see  how 
it  is  holding  out. 

But  a  black  silk  dress!  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  buying  a  whole  bale  of  cotton,  at 
present  prices,  to  give  my  twelve-year-old 
daughter  a  housekeeping  outfit  a  dozen  years 
hence.  What  has  become  of  the  "Ladies' 
League  for  three  years  or  the  war?"  What  has 
become  of  all  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
said  and  written  about  economy  in  the  use  of 
foreign  fabrics,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
American  manufactures? 

Ah,  the  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  war, 
which  is  desolating  the  land  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  ladies 
in  our  part  of  the  country  never  had  handsomer 
wardrobes  or  spent  more  greenbacks  in  dress. 
No  matter  what  prices  are  asked  for  articles  of 
luxury  and  adornment,  if  they  want  them  they 
will  have  them,  quieting  their  consciences  with 
a  little  sigh,  and  a  "dear,  0  dear!  what  are  we 
coming  to?" — when  on  goes  the  hat  loaded  with 
laces  and  flowers,  the  expensive  gloves,  and  the 
elaborately-trimmed  dress,  and  out  comes  the 
embroidered  handkerchief,  perfumed  with  Lu- 
bin's  latest,  and  a  sweet  smile  succeeds  the 
gentle  groan. 
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A  lady  gravely  stated,  in  a  daily  paper  a 
wbile  ago,  that  she  did  not  think  extravagance 
had  increased  any  of  late,  or  if  it  had,  the  easy 
methods  of  making  money  had  increased  with 
it,  and  justified  it!  I  think  there  are  few  can- 
did observers  who  will  bear  her  out  in  the  first 
particular.  The  press  has  for  many  months 
commented  on  this  growing  sin  and  teemed 
wi|.h  warning  concerning  it,  and  the  easy  meth- 
ods of  making  money  have  too  often  been  un- 
merciful speculation,  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  swindling  the  Government — hence  a  class 
of  society  totally  unworthy  have  come  up  to 
occupy  our  best  houses  and  to  flaunt  in  dia- 
monds and  costly  array,  which,  it  would  seem, 
must  soon  cease  to  make  such  extravagant 
adornments  respectable.  Mr.  Jenkins  brings 
home  a  dress,  three  or  four  dollars  a  yard,  to 
his  wife,  to  make  her  eyes  shine  and  her  voice 
sweet;  this  she  buys  the  richest  lace  to  trim; 
then  come  the  French  embroideries,  the  elegant 
mantle,  the  "love  of  a  hat"  to  wear  with  it, 
all  telling  fearfully  upon  her  husband's  purse; 
but  this  is  only  one  suit,  of  which  she  must 
have  many,  or  the  all-powerful  Mrs.  Snipkins 
will  say:  "Has  n't  that  woman  got  but  one 
dress?  I  'm  tired  of  the  very  sight  of  it;"  and 
that  would  kill  Mrs.  Jenkins.  "We  mustn't 
be  afraid  to  ask  too  much  for  what  we  have  to 
sell,"  said  an  old  farmer  to  another  the  other 
day,  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend,  "  'cause  we  can 
get  any  thing  we  ask."  What  did  he  think  of 
the  present  increase  of  extravagance? 

"Wife,"  said  a  gentleman  up  town  the  other 
morning,  "suppose  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
sell  this  house."  "  Sell  this  house !"  replied  the 
wife,  "pray,  what  for?  We  have  just  got  it 
fixed  to  our  minds,  and  have  lived  in  it  but 
two  years."  "  Well,  but  had  we  not  better  sell 
it,  if  we  could  get  forty  thousand  dollars  for 
it?"  "$40,000!  impossible!  it  only  cost  us 
$18,000  all  told."  "Yes,  but  we  can  get  any 
thing  we  ask  nowadays."  "  Then  we  had  better 
sell  by  all  means,  for  if  we  can  make  $22,000 
by  the  bargain,  of  course  we  can  't  afiford  to 
live  in  it."  Husband  went  down  town  after 
breakfast,  and  put  the  house  into  an  agent's 
hands  for  sale.  Kext  morning,  just  as  he  was 
rubbing  his  eyes  open,  a  tremendous  ring  was 
heard  at  the  door-bell,  and  a  fat  man  stood  on 
the  door  steps  breathing  hard;  a  large  diamond 
glistening  on  his  bosom,  and  plenty  more  on 
his  fingers.  Servant  opened  the  door;  fat  man 
said,  "  I  understand  this  house  is  for  sale.  Can 
I  see  the  proprietor?"  "  Believe  he  is  n't  up, 
sir,"  answered  the  servant,  "but  I  '11  see."  Pro- 
prietor hurried  on  his  clothes,  and  descended  to 
the  door.    "Can  I  look  at  your  house,  sir?" 


said  the  fat  man.  "  My  family  are  not  up  yet,'* 
was  the  reply;  "are  you  aware  of  the  price?*' 
"Yes,  sir;  $40,000,  I  believe;  can  I  look  at  the 
parlors?"  Proprietor  briskly  displays  them. 
"I  see  the  house  is  of  the  style  that  will  suit 
me,  and  I  '11  take  it,"  said  the  man;  "I  am 
ready  to  make  an  advance  payment  to  clinch 
the  bargain.  Now,  nr,  if  I  can  have  posseasion 
on  next  Wednesday,  I  '11  give  you  a  check  for 
the  whole  amount."  Wednesday,  gentleman 
moved  out;  shoddy  moved  in.  This  is  only  one 
way  in  which  the  money  goes  in  these  days,  the 
real  value  of  the  article  being  a  slight  consider- 
ation beside  the  possessing  it. 

I  believe  that  women  exert  a  quiet  but  all- 
powerful  influence  on  passing  events.  Hus- 
bands, brothers,  lovers  delight  to  make  bright 
eyes  beam  more  brightly,  and  when  diamonds 
and  costly  array  accomplish  this,  they  will  not 
be  denied  them,  even  though  in  consequence  a 
nation  weep  over  its  credit  destroyed  and  its 
glory  departed.  0!  the  treason  of  bringing 
about  such  an  end  for  selfish  gratification  I  No 
noble,  true,  and  thoroughly -loyal  woman  could 
endure  such  a  thought  for  a  moment.  She 
would  assume  the  plainest  garb,  and  practice 
the  most  rigid  self-denial,  sooner  than  see  her 
country  disgraced  and  bequeath  to  her  children 
an  inheritance  of  shame.  I  long  to  see  every 
true  woman  lend  her  soul  to  a  policy  which 
shall  put  down  traitors,  shut  up  hospitals,  and 
send  our  soldiers  home  victorious  and  jubilant 
to  their  families.  I  can  not  conclude  in  any 
more  glowing  and  eloquent  words  than  those 
contained  in  a  recent  most  able  editorial  in  one 
of  our  daily  newspapers:  "Your  diamonds  may 
flash  gayly,  but  there 's  blood  on  them.  Your 
silks  may  glisten  royally — your  laces  float  ethe- 
really; but  they  smell — they  smell  of  treason!" 


DOnrO  OODV  WILL 


"If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine."  Very  different  indeed  from 
this  is  the  practice  of  the  world,  and  too  often 
of  many  Christians.  We  are  here  taught  that 
the  first  of  all  duties  is,  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Yet,  simple  as  it  is,  we  too  commonly  set  it 
aside.  The  worldling  is  ready  to  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Jesus,  when  he  has  become 
converted;  Christians  will  labor  zealously  when 
their  hearts  have  received  a  blessing,  or  when 
the  Spirit  moves  them  to  it.  We  excuse  our- 
selves from  duty  because  our  hearts  are  cold. 
How  ready  are  we  to  flatter  ourselves  that  God 
discharges  us  from  the  obligation,  because  "we 
do  n't  feel"  like  meeting  it! 
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THE  BTDEVHAM  0ET8TAL  FALAOB. 


•  T   BST.    tAMUKL   M .    DXCK80V. 


AFTER  the  World's  Fair  of  1851  was  over, 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  carefully  taken 
down,  and  the  materiaLs  removed  to  Sydenham, 
where  it  was  rebuilt.  It  has  now  become  one 
of  the  fixed  institutions  of  London,  and  draws 
its  thousands  every  day.  We  went  to  see  it  on 
a  lovely  June  morning,  and  twenty  minutes  by 
rail  brought  us  to  the  spot.  I  have  many  dear 
friends  in  America,  with  whom  I  would  gladly 
share  the  pleasures  of  this  day-M)ne  of  the 
brightest  of  my  life;  so  I  invite  them  to  join 
me,  just  as  the  Palace  comes  into  view,  crown- 
ing an  elevated  knoll  on  our  right.  It  is  only 
a  glimpse  that  we  have,  however,  for  we  turn  a 
curve  in  the  road,  and  behold  another  scene  1 
Here  is  a  wide  lake,  and  there  in  its  midst  is 
an  island,  over  whose  rocks  and  cliffs  strange 
gigantic  animals  are  leaping  and  springing  into 
the  air.  What  does  it  mean?  We  have  only 
time  to  note  particularly  one  monster,  lizard- 
shaped,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  who  seemed 
to  have  stiffened  himself  for  a  spring,  just  as 
the  whistle  blew.  You  guess  correctly — these 
are  antediluvian  animals,  only  to  be  feared, 
however,  in  their  names;  for  this  mammoth 
lizard  is  called  "  Iguanodon,"  and  it  is  an  actual 
fact  that  one  day  last  December  twenty-one 
geologists  sat  down  to  dine  between  his  ribs! 

We  leave  the  train  now,  climb  a  fljght  of 
stairs,  and  are  ushered  into  the  gardens.  Noth- 
ing more  lovely  can  be  conceived,  I  am  sure. 
To  the  left  is  the  Palace,  sparkling  and  radiant, 
outlining  its  delicate  form  against  the  sky,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long;  off  to  the 
right  is  a  large  circular  rosary,  whose  arches 
are  twined  with  blooming  vines,  while  as  far  as 
you  can  see  expands  a  slope  of  green,  which  is 
broken  into  terraces,  dotted  with  trees  and 
statues,  illuminated  with  fountains,  and  wide 
awake  with  chirp  of  birds,  frolicking  children, 
and  bands  of  music.  We  wend  our  way  slowly 
through  this  scene  of  enchantment  and  enter 
the  building  at  the  great  central  door. 

My  first  emotion  is  that  of  despair — and  I 
exclaim  inwardly,  What  can  only  two  little 
eyes  do  here !  If  I  were  Argus,  I  could  n't  see 
half  these  things  as  a  Yankee  boy  wants  to  see 
them.  Then  I  begin  to  take  hope  a  little;  I 
have  a  thought:  systematize  the  work.  That 
gives  courage  to  begin.  I  shall  take  this  comer 
first — ^never  mind  the  music  over  there,  here  is 
a  statue,  look  at  it.  It  is  young  David,  empty 
sling  in  hand,  bearing  away  the  head  of  Goli- 
ftth.    What  matchless  grace  and  beauty  1    See 


the  royal  stamp  upon  that  brow — the  marble 
almost  speaks.  Whose  work  is  it?  Ah,  I  must 
have  a  catalogue,  for  here  are  statues  number- 
less. Where  may  the  catalogues  be  had?  Just 
a  moment  first  for  a  glance  at  that  admirable 
group  in  marble  marked  "The  Two  Mourners." 
A  dying  warrior,  over  whom  bend  in  grief  his 
wife  and  horse.  It  is  a  woman's  agony — a 
wife's,  true  to  nature — that  single  tear  tells  the 
story;  but  there  is  something  indescribabljr 
touching  in  the  attitude  of  the  horse,  in  the 
peculiar  curve  of  the  neck,  in  the  tender  ex- 
pression of  the  eye,  as  he  brings  his  face  down 
very  near  to  his  master's.  And,  then,  mark  the 
dying  man's  countenance!  You  see  the  fierce 
and*  defiant  wrath  of  the  warrior  relaxing  into 
a  quiet  and  holy  calm — ^life  was  war,  death  is 
peace.  But  how  can  we  linger?  There,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  colossal  figure  of  Gutenberg — an 
admirable  work.  And  there — ah,  the  flowers, 
and  the  music,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curi- 
osities, and  the  courts  of  art  and  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  Palace  itself  may  all  go  I  What  a 
fascination  there  is  about  a  truly -great  thing  1 
One  is  completely  humbled,  mastered,  subdued 
in  its  presence.  It  is  Moses,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  before  me — an  erect,  majestic  figure,  in- 
tensely expressive  of  strength  and  purity.  I 
am  drawn  very  near,  held  fast,  and  almost  trem- 
ble; and  in  the  confused  panorama  that  swept 
by  me  that  day,  memory  holds  up  in  the  fore- 
ground this  one  statue,  clear  and  distinct,  dis- 
sociated from  any  equal — alone.  It  follows  me 
like  a  blessing;  it  strengthens  every  good 
thought;  it  has  a  strange  power  to  rebuke  what 
is  sinful,  selfish,  or  cowardly.  Surely,  next  lo 
seeing  the  Lawgiver  himself  is  to  have  a  man, 
who,  in  th^e  sublime  realms  where  the  highest 
souls  meet,  caught  his  image,  and  then  had 
power  to  throw  it  into  marble. 

By  this  time  it  is  all  over  with  our  system- 
atic planning.  The  eye  is  lured  on  by  tempt- 
ing beauties,  and  begins  to  wander  with  almost 
idiotic  listlessness — now  following  the  graceful 
bend  of  an  arch,  festooned  with  living  flowers, 
now  resting  a  moment  upon  the  curious  devices 
in  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  enriching  the  tables, 
now  arrested  by  some  naiad,  faun,  or  Psyche, 
smiling  and  winking  under  the  trees.  I  stoutly 
resolve  upon  another  plan.  I  will  receive  the 
effect  of  the  grouping  of  objects,  for  they  can 
not  be  inspected  singly.  We  stand,  then,  in 
one  end  of  the  long  nave.  A  marble  basin 
sunk  into  the  floor  twenty  feet  wide  stretches 
away  three  hundred  feet  toward  the  great  cen- 
ter. In  it,  and  in  full  bloom,  are  many  rare 
plants  and  trees.  Bright  and  deep  tints  of 
flowers  intermingle  with  the  green,  while  in  the 
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distance  a  crystal  fountain  rises  out  of  their 
midst  and  towers  above  them  all.  Statues  line 
the  border  of  this  long  garden  on  either  side  all 
the  way.  Between  the  statues  and  side  pillars 
of  the  edifice  is  an  open  avenue,  over  which 
hang  baskets  of  flowers,  chandeliers,  and  flags 
of  all  nations.  Between  the  pillars  and  under 
each  arch  is  a  court,  devoted  to  some  variety 
of  manufactured  articles.  But  how  tame  seem 
these  words  when  I  recall  the  scene!  How 
nameless  is  that  charm,  bom  of  color  and  form, 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  upon  leaf  and 
flower!  How  cunning  is  man,  who,  while  the 
thing  that  is  called  beauty  evades  his  analysis, 
can  so  aptly  reproduce  its  expression  in  his 
imitations  of  nature! 

In  the  opposite  end  of  the  Palace  tropical 
fruits  and  flowers  adorn  another  basin  of  simi- 
lar shape  and  size.  The  atmosphere  is  warm, 
and  the  surroundings  remind  you  of  ancient 
days.  Instead  of  manufactures,  attesting  the 
skill  of  our  century,  here  are  specimens  of  art, 
representing  all  the  ages  and  nations  back  to 
Rameses  II,  of  Egypt.  Statues  of  kings,  re- 
stored halls  of  ancient  palaces,  courts  of  tem- 
ples, with  all  varieties  and  styles  of  architecture, 
from  the  golden -pillared  Alhambra  to  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  Grecian  Doric,  are  grouped 
around  you,  and  present  a  complete  epitome  of 
the  history  of  art  down  to  the  present  hour. 

Wandering  in  any  direction  among  these 
courts,  or  in  the  galleries,  or  in  the  basement 
of  the  building,  a  thousand  rare  curiosities, 
which  defy  all  classification,  amuse  you  with 
their  oddity,  or  perplex  you  with  their  variety. 
History  takes  a  living  form;  the  past  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  sieve  and  shaken  till  the  most 
precious  and  rare  things  remained.  And  here 
they  are  all  grouped  together  in  a  great  show- 
case of  glass! 

Sublime  indeed  is  the  interior  efiect  of  this 
structure.  Let  us  view  it  from  a  seat,  as  near 
the  center  as  possible,  and  that  to-day  will  carry 
us  deep  into  the  multitude  of  people,  gathering 
in  thousands  near  the  orchestra,  for  a  rare  treat 
is  in  store.  Now  see!  Where  the  long  nave  is 
intercepted  by  the  central  transept,  both  spring 
upward  into  a  roof,  whose  vast  arch  seems  to 
be  hanging  in  the  sky.  It  is  impossible,  by 
any  enumeration  of  figures,  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  these  spaces.  The  effect  is 
not  due  either  to  the  graceful  bend  of  the  arch 
or  to  its  immense  hight:  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
is  higher  but  less  impressive.  What  then? 
The  transparency  of  the  glass,  lifted  into  those 
altitudes  by  such  delicate  iron  frame-work, 
mingles  it  with   the  sky;   the   zenith  of  the 


heavens  seemed  to  be  hooped  with  iron  wire, 
while  away  to  the  right  and  left  the  concave 
extends  in  narrowing  perspective,  till  the  black 
threads,  dimmed  in  the  distance,  become  invisi- 
ble. We  touch  the  floating  clouds,  and  they 
part  around  our  ethereal  walls  like  white  and 
fleecy  drapery.  And  now  it  rains!  The  clouds 
have  rolled  themselves  into  a  huge  sponge, 
which  seems  to  rest  like  a  crown  upon  our 
dome,  and  the  rain,  oozing  out,  trickles  down 
to  the  earth  upon  a  glazed  pathway.  Hark!  is 
that  thunder?  It  has  the  sound  of  thunder, 
and  surely  the  clouds  threatened  it;  but  the 
truth  is,  a  man  has  climbed  away  up  to  the 
key-board  of  the  grand  organ  and  touched  it! 
0,  the  witchery  of  glass  walls!  They  imprison 
the  sound,  but  give  the  illusion  of  unconfined 
space.  The  music  rolls  around  the  arches  of 
the  sky,  wave  upon  wave  of  sound  repeating 
and  echoing  in  the  distance.  Now  there  is  a 
short,  sharp,  piercing  note — now  a  long  swell  i 
rolling  and  widening  till  aisles  and  corridors 
are  filled;  then  it  gradually  lingers  into  silence, 
or  melts  into  a  soft  flute-like  strain.  Now  there 
is  a  crash,  a  leap,  a  succession  of  booming  dis- 
charges, and  rattling,  galloping  reverberations, 
ending  in  a  prolonged  swell  and  a  sudden  stop. 
Fitting  prelude  for  what  is  to  follow.  By 
hundreds  and  thousands  the  singers  are  gather- 
ing into  the  orchestra  around  the  base  of  the 
organ.  Soon  five  thousand  voices  wait  to  ac- 
company the  monster  instrument,  and  they  are 
children's;  for  the  school-houses  of  London  are 
empty  to-day,  and  this  is  the  annual  jubilee 
concert.  No  wonder  is  it  that,  as  you  stand 
upon  your  seat  and  survey  the  audience,  the 
crowd  of  heads  may  be  measured  by  acres;  no 
wonder  that  they  crowd  the  galleries,  and  perch 
upon  cornices,  and  climb  into  every  available 
nook  and  crevice.  And  now,  just  at  three 
o'clock,  a  little  man  with  a  long  haUm  springs 
upon  a  stand  in  front,  telegraphs  to  the  organ- 
ist, and  the  concert  begins.  The  opening  hynm 
is  Martin  Luther's: 

"Great  God!  what  do  I  see  aod  bearl 

The  end  of  V^inga  created! 
The  Judge  of  mankind  doth  appear. 

On  clouds  of  glory  seated! 
The  trumpet  sounds!  the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before  I 

Prepare  my  soul  to  meet  him." 

Imagine  the  effect,  when  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  line  there  was  a  short  pause,  after  which 
an  invisible  trumpet  pealed  a  long  and  sweep- 
ing blast,  followed  by  the  words: 

*'  The  trumpet  sonndi!  the  graTes  restors,"  ete. 
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Eighteen  pieces  followed,  all  well  rendered,  and 
in  perfect  time.  One  chorus  had  an  echo  from 
a  few  voices  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building. 
There  was  a  comet  solo  by  a  little  boy,  scarcely 
visible  in  the  distance,  whose  consummate  skill 
awoke  loud  applauding  all  over  the  house. 
When  "God  Save  the  Queen"  was  struck  up, 
the  whole  audience  arose  and  stood  uncovered, 
and  at  its  close  children  and  people  rent  the  air 
with  long  and  hearty  cheers.  When  they  came 
to  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise,  beginning, 

"  We  praise  thy  name,  0  Lord," 

and  the  five  thousand  voices,  with  the  organ, 
the  wind  instruments,  and  the  kettle-drums 
burst  out  together  in  one  strain  of  praise,  there 
was  power  and  sweetness  enough  to  lift  the  soul 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand.  It  was  a  great  hour, 
Heaven  seemed  very  near.  The  very  flutter  of 
their  hymn-sheets,  as  the  children  waved  a 
greeting  to  the  audience,  was  like  the  whir-r-r 
of  a  legion  of  angel  wings.  I  can  not  linger, 
however,  nor  speak  of  other  things.  Seated  by 
your  fireside,  some  evening  in  the  time  to  come, 
we  shall  talk  of  them,  for  the  day  at  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace  will  always  be  a  bright  and 
beautiful  memory. 


UHnryiTED  yibitobs. 


BT   MBS.    HABBIBT   B.    FBABOXf. 


F'  was  ^  sultry  afternoon  in  August — one  of 
those  days  in  which  every  breath  that  comes 
from  the  lungs  seems  taking  from  one's  very 
life,  and  giving  back  but  the  enervating  lassi- 
tude of  the  Summer.  The  parlor  was  dull,  the 
dining-room  sweltering  with  the  hot  rays  that 
poured  through  the  cambric  shades,  and  the 
kitchen  still  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  the 
early  cabbage  and  l»mips  that  formed  our  din- 
ner; so  I  took  my  sewing  and  low  chair  and 
passed  into  the  east  porch;  and  there,  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  the  clustering  vines,  I 
rocked,  and  stitched,  and  listened  to  the  droning 
of  the  bees,  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  and 
saw  how  wearily  my  nearest  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Winifred,  leaned  her  head  against  her  chair  as 
she  hushed  her  poor  teething  baby  to  sleep  in 
the  low  window  by  the  shaded  alcove;  and 
then — must  I  confess  it? — I  lazily  dropped  to 
sleep.  A  half  hour  later  and  my  eyes  flew  wide 
open  at  the  sharp  rattling  of  some  heavy  vehicle 
over  the  bridge  west  of  our  house,  and  the 
village  omnibus,  laden  with  two  passengers  and 
a  huge  trunk,  passed  by,  and  drew  up  before 


Mrs.  Winifred's  door.  With  a  sigh,  partly  of 
relief  for  myself,  that  the  occupants  were  not 
my  visitors,  and  of  regret  that  my  now  already- 
burdened  friend  must  have  added  burdens  these 
long,  wearisome  days,  I  watched  them  alight.  I 
could  hear  the  cries  of  the  little  one  as  Mrs. 
Winifred  resigned  it  to  the  arms  of  the  hired 
girl  before  she  politely  came  to  the  door  to  re- 
ceive her  visitors,  and  I  noticed  how  pale  she 
looked  as  the  fashionably-dressed  young  ladies, 
in  an  independent  tone,  gave  orders  about  their 
baggage,  then  sauntered  carelessly  up  the  walk, 
gazing  freely  around  as  if  by  some  right  they 
had  all  the  privileges  of  home;  and  I  ques- 
tioned, rather  bitterly,  as  I  saw  how  aflection- 
ately  they  threw  their  arms  around  her  and 
greeted  her  on  the  cheek,  "Would  they  be  so 
loving  were  she  the  visitor  and  they  the  host- 
esses?^' 

Though  in  and  out  almost  daily  to  my  neigh- 
bor's, a  little  natural  fear  of  strangers  kept  me 
away  for  a  week;  then,  seeing  both  the  young 
ladies  depart  one  morning  with  broad  hats  on 
their  heads  and  baskets  on  their  arms,  I  caught 
up  my  sun-bonnet  and  passed  through  the  gate 
that  separated  our  two  lots. 

"0,  Mrs.  Russell,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you!" 
was  Mrs.  Winifred's  greeting  exclamation,  as 
her  pallid  face  lit  up  with  a  smile,  while  the 
baby  crowed,  and  jumped,  and  held  out  his 
chubby  arms  to  come  to  me. 

"Blessed  baby!  he  did  want  to  see  me,"  were 
my  words  almost  smothered  in  kisses,  as  I 
pressed  his  cheeks  and  little  mouth.  "I  was 
afraid  he  would  half  forget  me  with  his  new 
friends."  "They  are  not  fond  of  children,"  and 
I  fancied  there  was  a  little  bitterness  in  the 
words,  as  I  saw  the  tightly-closed  lips  and  the 
hard  look  that  set  so  unnaturally  on  the  broad, 
smooth  brow. 

"Are  they  relatives?"  I  inquired,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  near  neighbor,  who  had  long 
shared  and  divided  all  sorrows,  and  joys,  and 
household  vexations. 

"Second  cousins  perhaps — ^not  any  nearer — 
of  my  husband's.  When  we  were  half  of  us 
sick  that  dreadful  fall,  you  remember  Mr.  Win- 
ifred sent  for  the  Misses  Wells  to  come  and  just 
look  after  the  children,  as  we  had  strange  girls 
in  the  house.  These  are  the  ladies.  I  never 
shall  forget  how  indignant  husband  was  when 
he  read  their  reply — so  many  sympathizing  re- 
grets for  our  afflictions — yet  they  could  not 
leave  home  just  then.  He  said  it  was  perfect 
ingratitude,  after  all  he  had  done  for  them  be- 
fore they  came  in  possession  of  their  property; 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  fancy  work  and 
ride  in  their  carriage.    But  you  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
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were  so  good  to  take  the  children  to  your  homes. 
I  shall  remember  your  kindness  as  long  as  I 
live." 

"Little  Katie  paid  her  Way  double  1  She 
made  our  home  merry  as  a  bird-cage!  But 
how  long  are  they  going  to  stay?"  turning  again 
to  the  absorbing  subject. 

"  I  have  no  idea.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out 
their  especial  object  in  favoring  me  at  this  time 
is  to  procure  cones  and  nuts  for  frames.  They 
say  they  are  all  the  rage  in  the  city,  and  they 
knew  the  woods  near  here  were  full  of  just 
what  they  needed.  I  try  to  use  them  well,  but 
it  is  hard  work,  with  this  baby  keeping  me 
awake  nights  and  the  days  so  warm  that  I 
often  feel  too  faint  to  stand.  Mrs.  Russell,  you 
can  not  imagine  how  inexperienced  Betsy  is, 
though  I  bear  with  her  because  she  is  kind  and 
willing.  Between  it  all  I  can  hardly  keep  some- 
times from  inwardly  questioning,  'What  right 
had  they  to  come  uninvited  and  use  my  home 
as  if  it  was  their  own,  interfering  with  all  my 
arrangements?'  but  I  know  it  is  wrong,  and  I 
pray  for  more  patience  and  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit." 

"Do  n't  they  offer  to  assist  you  at  all?" 

"Sometimes  they  friz  Katie's  hair,  but  it 
makes  her  vain;  and  they  fill  up  the  flower 
vases.  I  am  so  nervous  that  I  shiver  to  see 
them  pull  off  the  blossoms,  for  my  yard  begins 
to  look  as  denuded  as  a  field  of  wheat  stubble. 
You  know  my  plants  are  not  very  prolific,"  she 
added  apologetically,  "and  I  have  to  make  up 
my  bouquets  with  a  few  blossoms  and  a  great 
many  leaves  and  grasses.  But  this  is  childish 
complaining.  How  is  your  headache  nowa- 
days?" 

"I  hardly  notice  it  after  the  dinner  is  over 
and  the  children  are  off  to  school  I  must  run 
home  now  or  that  white  dress  will  not  be 
ready  for  exhibition  day.  But  do  come  over," 
I  urged  as  I  saw  the  tired  look  settle  down 
again  on  her  face  as  the  heavy  baby  sank  in 
her  arms,  and  knowing  how  much  good  it  does 
a  worn  mother  to  get  away  from  home-cares 
for  even  half  an  hour.  "  I  do  not  think  it  is 
one's  duty  to  stay  at  home  entirely  for  unin- 
vitecJ  guests." 

"  I  do  n't  know.  You  won't  mind,  but  run  in 
as  usual.     I  need  you  so  muchl" 

"I  '11  try  to,"  and  chirruping  to  the  baby  back 
from  the  gate,  and  almost  wishing  if  he  was 
not  mine  that  I  had  one  just  like  him,  I  passed 
back  to  the  quiet  of  the  shady  porch  and  the 
work  of  ray  own  home. 

Still  more  sultry  grew  the  days,  and  scarcely 
could  I  awake  in  the  night  without  seeing  a 
light  at  Mrs.  Winifred's  nursery-window,  and 


fearful  of  the  effect  of  so  much  watching  on  my 
rather  delicate  neighbor,  I  hurried  over  one 
morning  as  soon  as  the  breakfiast  work  was 
over. 

Miss  Wells,  in  a  stylish  morning  gown,  wts 
sitting  on  the  steps  carelessly  scattering  leaves 
and  stems  over  the  usually  neatly-kept  wilk, 
and  a  bold  stare  and  the  sweeping  of  her  dress 
aside  to  let  me  pass  were  her  only  reply  to  my 
greeting  bow;  while  her  sister.  Miss  Lara  Well^, 
was  busy  at  the  hall  table  hamming  over  an 
opera  air  and  assorting  some  acorns  and  cones 
to  prepare  them  for  the  frames  resting  against 
the  wall  I  found  Mrs.  Winifred  a  shade  paler, 
if  possible,  while  Betsy,  called  from  her  morning 
work,  was  trying  to  quiet  the  fretting  baby  by 
carrying  it  up  and  down  the  room. 

"Where  is  your  cab?  I  believe  it  would  do 
the  little  fellow  much  good  to  ride  out  every 
day,"  I  broke  out  abruptly  after  a  kind  good 
morning. 

"Betsy  is  so  busy  every  moment,  and  I  am 
not  strong  enough.  If  Mr.  Winifred  could  only 
come  home  things  would  grow  brighter." 

"Can  't  they  draw  him?"  I  inquired  in  a 
hushed  voice,  pointing  to  the  halL 

"0,  myl"  said  Betsy,  with  Very  expresave 
pantomime,  "it  would  harden  their  dear  d^i- 
cate  fingers!  Once  when  Mrs.  Winifred  was 
out  I  hinted  about  it  pretty  strongly,  but  Miss 
Lura  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  and  said  they 
were  not  used  to  servant's  work!  Just  as  if 
making  this  blessed  baby  forget  his  aching  teeth 
was  work  fit  only  for  servants !"  and  the  girl's 
round,  honest  face  grew  red  with  indication  at 
the  mere  thought. 

"  Let  me  take  him  while  I  stay,  Betsy,"  and 
cudling  him  down  in  my  arms  and  hushing  him 
with  a  soft  lullaby  he  was  soon  asleep. 

"  If  they  would  not  sing  so  loud  I  think  he 
would  have  a  good  nap,  but  they  are  thought- 
less and  happy,  and  it  is  ill-natured  in  me  to 
complain.  I  believe  I  am  gEowing  fr^tfol.  Yon 
know,  Mrs.  Eussell,  that  I  have  had  a  haid 
Summer." 

"Yes,  with  visitors  more  than  half  the  tin»c 
If  you  could  go  away  yourself^  or  be  alone  at 
home  " — 

"  I  was  intending  to  visit  mother  next  week," 
and  the  tears  filled  the  eyee  of  Mrs.  Winifred 
at  the  great  disappointment 

It  was  just  what  she  needed — to  leave  home, 
the  oversight  of  Betsy,  and  the  thousand  cares 
that  crush  out  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  if  the 
heart  for  a  moment  loses  its  balance  ovef  the 
inclined  plane  of  weariness,  and  I  was  half  in- 
dignant as  I  questioned  why  she  did  not  teU 
them. 
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"Could  your 

"I  do  not  know.  It  seems  as  if  I  would  if  I 
was  in  your  place.  But  I  have  brought  you  a 
book.  You  must  try  one  chapter  a  day.  It  is 
very  amusing,  and  perhaps  it  will  take  your 
thoughts  away  from  care  and  make  you  laugh, 
and  you  know  a  good  laugh  is  the  elixir-  of 
health  1" 

"Thank  you,  0  so  much  I  Must  you  go?" 
seeing  me  reach  for  my  bonnet. 

"There  will  be  no  pudding  for  dinner  if  I 
stay  longer.  I  will  draw  the  baby  out  myself 
to-morrow  if  pleasant,  so  dress  him  up  in  his 
best  bib  and  tucker  for  a  grand  display,"  and 
before  she  could  remonstrate  to  my  proposal  I 
was  through  the  gate.  The  clock  bad  rung  out 
the  hour  of  two  the  next  night,  and  heavy 
thunder  vibrated  through  the  sky,  driving  sleep 
from  my  eyes,  when  there  came  a  loud  knock 
on  the  window  close  by  my  head. 

"Who  is  it?"  I  called  without  awakening  my 
husband,  for  I  was  not  given  to  fear. 

" Betsy  1"  was  the  answer.  "Do  como  over 
quick;  Mrs.  Winifred  is  so  sick.  She  has  been 
moaning,  and  shivering,  and  now  she  is  in  a 
high  fever,  and  talks  strangely.  I  want  to  go 
for  the  doctor  but  dare  not  leave  her  alone." 

"I  can  send  Mr.  Eussell  if  I  think  she  needs 
one.  Run  back  and  we  will  be  over  in  a 
minute." 

The  rain  had  began  to  patter  down  in  large 
drops,  and  the  skies  were  livid  with  flame  as  I 
flew  through  the  intervening  lot  and  paused  by 
her  bedside. 

"She  is  quieter  now,"  whispered  Betsy,  "but 
her  breatli  is  so  hotl  What  do  you  think  of 
her?"  and  the  frightened  girl  held  the  light  so 
that  I  could  see  her  flushed  cheeks,  while  Mr. 
Russell  stood  one  side  and  questioned  with  his 
eyes  if  he  should  start  for  a  physician.  It  was 
but  a  few  hours  till  morning,  and  the  rain  was 
dashing  hard  against  the  windows  and  Mrs. 
Winifred  was  asleep.  I  paused  a  moment,  then 
answered  his  mute  question.  "  You  had  better 
go  home  and  stay  with  the  children  when  the 
rain  ceases,  and  I  will  let  you  know  if  she  is 
worse;  and,  Betsy,  you  go  to  sleep  on  the  dining- 
room  lounge,  and  then  you  will  hear  me  if  I 
speak,"  for  I  knew  the  tired  girl  had  been  over 
the  wash-tub  the  previous  day  and  needed  rest. 
After  all  was  still  I  shaded  the  lamp  and  sat 
down  by  the  sleeper.  She  still  moaned  now  and 
then,  and  said  hushing  words  to  her  baby,  and 
pressed  her  hands  upon  her  head  and  whispered, 
"I  am  so  tired,  tired,  let  me  restl"  Toward 
morning  her  fever  left  her  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  around  in  wonder  at  seeing  me 
beside  her. 


"You  were  poorly  in  the  night  and  Betsy 
called  me  over,"  I  explained,  soothing  her  at 
the  same  time  by  passing  my  hand  softly  over 
her  temples.    "How  do  you  feel  now?" 

"Very  tired.  I  wish  husband  was  here  to 
take  the  baby  and  let  me  rest,"  and  she  again 
closed  her  eyes  wearily  and  fell  into  a  slumber 
so  deep  that  it  seemed  more  like  lethargy. 

I  sent  Mr.  Russell  for  Dr.  Stone  at  daybreak, 
and  he  aroused  her,  and  felt  of  her  pulse,  and 
questioned  her  and  Betsy  very  closely,  then  wrote 
a  prescription. 

"What  is  the  troubler*  I  asked,  as  I  followed 
the  old  physician,  who  had  often  patted  me 
upon  the  head  when  a  child,  out  to  the  walk. 

"She  has  completely  overtasked  herself  some- 
how— that  heavy  baby  is  enough  to  kill  her — 
teething,  too.  I  fear  it  will  end  in  a  fever  if  I 
can  not  break  it  up.  Is  there  a  good  nurse  to 
be  had?  Mr.  Winifred  is  away,  and  a  few  days 
now  are  all-important." 

"I  will  stay  with  her.  Sister  Myra  can  do 
my  work  if  the  children  keep  well." 

"Just  like  the  little  Vina  that  used  to  bring 
me  cakes  and  cider  as  I  was  riding  past  in  the 
hot  sun,  when  she  was  scarcely  up  to  the  top 
of  my  sulky  wheel,"  and  his  smile  as  he  looked 
in  my  eyes  made  me  think  of  the  sunshine,  it 
was  so  kindly  and  bright. 

Before  noon  Betsy  came  and  motioned  me 
one  side.  "I  heard  them  talking,"  pointing 
over  her  shoulder  toward  the  parlor,  "and  they 
are  afraid  of  contagion,  and  are  packing  up  their 
things.  They  agreed  that  they  had  collected 
sufficient  material  and  could  finish  their  frames 
at  home  just  as  well,  and  they  were  not  going 
to  stay  and  help  take  care  of  that  'squalling 
young  one.'  I  was  in  the  hall  and  heard  every 
word,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  my  tongue  still 
to  hear  them  call  our  pretty  baby  a  '  squalling 
young  one,' "  and  her  whole  face  was  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation  as  she  closed. 

"Well,  let  them  go.  They  will  not  be  re- 
gretted. Shall  you  have  some  light-bread?  I 
am  anxious,  for  I  hope  Mrs.  Winifred  can  eat 
some  toast  before  long.    I  think  she  is  better." 

"It's  light  as  a  feather,  and  I  wqii't  let  it 
bum,  see  if  I  do  this  time." 

I  went  into  the  dining-room  an  hour  later, 
and  Miss  Wells  said  that  as  Mrs.  Winifred  was 
so  sick  she  thought  they  had  better  go  home, 
and  she  had  sent  for  the  hack  and  they  would 
leave  on  the  noon  train.  She  wished  I  would 
bid  her  good-by  for  her;  she  did  not  like  to 
disturb  her. 

"Very  well,  is  that  all  the  word?"  I  inquired, 
a  little  vexed  at  her  cool  indifierence.  "  When 
do  you  wish  her  to  return  this  visit?    If  she 
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recovers  it  will  do  her  bo  mach  good  to  leave 
home  for  a  few  weeks." 

"Really  I  do  not  know.  We  shall  be  abroad 
most  of  the  time,  we  have  such  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances.  But  do  be  sure  and  bid  her 
good-by  for  us,  and  give  our  love  to  cousin 
when  he  returns,  and  tell  him  we  will  try  and 
come  again  when  he  is  at  home.  But  I  declare, 
there  is  the  hack  and  my  hat  is  not  on.  0, 
dear  I  Lura,  are  my  curls  all  right?"  and  with- 
out a  kind  word  for  Betsy  or  a  kiss  for  the 
baby,  they  gathered  up  their  shawls  and  baskets 
and  passed  out  of  the  hall  to  the  gate.  I  re- 
peated Miss  Wells's  words  to  my  patient  with- 
out comment;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  bright- 
ened from  that  moment,  and  when  Dr.  Stone 
called  in  just  before  night  he  playfully  patted 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  called  me  the  "best 
nurse,"  and  in  the  same  breath  laughingly 
scolded  his  patient  for  giving  us  such  a  scare; 
for  he  was  sure  no  medicine  could  have  made 
such  a  change  in  a  few  short  hours.  Then  he 
told  me  to  keep  that  big  baby  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  week,  and  writing  a  lighter  prescription  he 
bowed  himself  out  with  all  the  grace  of  the  old 
school.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Winifred  had  some 
fever  preceded  by  a  slight  chill,  but  the  third 
she  was  much  better,  and  sat  up  in  a  neat 
dressing-gown  and  played  with  its  cord  and 
tassels,  and  talked  cheerfully  of  the  future,  and 
supped  her  tea  and  ate  her  toast  and  canned 
peaches  with  a  relish  that  did  faithful  Betsy 
good;  for  the  kind-hearted  girl  had  earned  the 
pleasure  by  carefully  watching  each  article 
while  cooking,  for  fear  it  would  be  spoiled  for 
the  invalid's  delicate  appetite. 

Mr.  Winifred  returned  the  next  week,  Tues- 
day morning,  and  his  wife  was  able  to  meet 
him  at  the  gate  and  take  a  short  ride  in  the 
carriage,  and  three  days  Uter  I  dropped  my 
sewing  in  my  own  home  and  ran  out  to  the 
gate  to  kiss  the  baby  farewell,  and  hear  a  glad 
good-by  from  smiling  lips  that  so  shortly  before 
were  muttering  incoherent  words  and  longings 
for  rest — rest  that  was  now  coming  for  a  whole 
month  in  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  her  mother's 
home.     - 


When  the  sunlight  of  Qod's  mercy  rises  upon 
our  necessities,  it  casts  the  shadow  of  prayer  far 
down  upon  the  plain;  or,  to  use' another  illus- 
tration, when  God  piles  up  a  hill  of  mercies,  he 
himself  shines  behind  them,  and  he  casta  on 
our  spirits  the  shadow  of  prayer,  so  that  we 
may  rest  certain,  if  we  are  in  prayer,  our 
prayers  are  the  shadows  of  mercy. 


OTT&  DUTIEB. 


BT   MABT  ▲.    HABLOW. 


IN  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  proper  ooaise 
to  be  pursued  in  life,  a  field  opens  before  ns 
almost  hmitless  in  its  extent.  Although  it 
would  seem  that  the  simple  injunction,  "Keep 
the  commandments,"  involves  all  the  light  and 
truth  necessary  as  a  standard  of  action,  the 
problem  of  personal  duty  is  a  difficult  one  to 
solve.  Many  persons  condemn  as  wrong  what 
others,  with  equal  sincerity,  declare  is  justifia- 
ble; and  to  judge  of  these  conflicting  opinions, 
a  mind  is  required  learned  above  the  wisdom 
of  worldly  philosophy. 

There  are  those  that  are  ready  to  exclaim, 
"0,  we  are  not  at  all  in  the  dark!  Pride,  in- 
temperance, oppression,  and  falsehood,  are  man- 
ifestly the  giant  evils  of  the  day,  and  ahall  feel 
the  power  of  our  life-long  opposition."  Noble 
resolves!  would  that  new  armies  of  philanthro- 
pists might  arise  and  decide  the  unequal  contest 
between  light  and  darkness  I 

But  besides  the  overthrow  of  giant  sins,  other 
duties  arise  in  life's  relations.  Their  accom- 
plishment does  not  necessarily  demand  labor 
either  of  the  mind  or  body;  they  are  spontane- 
ous acts,  prompted  by  hearts  of  love,  kindness, 
and  charity.  We  are,  perhaps,  each  day  in  the 
presence  of  some  victim  of  sin  and  despair,  who 
thirsts  for  a  drop  even  of  the  nectar  of  love  and 
forgiveness.  Men  wrapped  up  in  Christian  vir- 
tues either  pass  him  unheeded,  or  utter  in  his 
ear  a  note  of  denunciation,  "verily  believing 
they  do  God  service,"  when  a  pitying  tear  might 
have  opened  in  his  heart  a  fountain  of  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Thus,  only  through  the  per- 
suasion of  love  and  sympathy  are  the  down- 
trodden and  despised  made  to  look  upward  and 
rejoice. 

Is  there  within  your  reach  an  unfortunate 
being,  sowing,  but  never  reaping,  hoping,  but 
never  receiving,  till  faith  disappears,  and  he 
almost  doubts  the  existence  of  heaven  itself? 
Your  gold  may  relieve  him  from  starvation,  but 
even  then  he  may  behold  only  clouds  and  dark- 
ness around  him.  Preach  to  him  by  your  glad 
smiles  of  the  joy  and  beauty  of  life.  Tell  him 
that  he,  too,  may  sit  beneath  the  refreshing 
shade,  and  drink  of  the  sparkling  waters  of 
earth's  oises.  He  can  but  believe!  O,  we 
know  not  the  power  of  a  tear,  a  smile,  or  a 
trifling  act  of  kindness  upon  the  despairing 
human  heart! 

Better  absent  yourselves  forever  finom  the 
dwellings  of  the  suffering,  than  to  manifest 
reluctant  charity,  or  recite  meaningless  worda 
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of  condolence  and  sympathy.  If  the  genial 
rays  of  love  and  pity  illnmine  not  your  own 
heart,  you  can  not  carry  sunshine  to  the  homes 
of  others. 

How  glorious  seems  Mary's  act  of  anointing 
her  beloved  Master,  over  whom  was  already 
passing  the  shadow  of  coming  agony,  compared 
with  Martha's  "much  serving!"  We  are  not 
permitted  to  minister  to  the  temporal  wants  of 
such  a  guest,  but  inasmuch  as  We  do  it  unto 
the  least  of  his  disciples,  whom  we  find  fainting 
by  life's  pathway,  we  do  it  unto  him. 

May  Heaven  give  success  to  the  efforts  of 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  reformer,  in  con- 
quering the  giant  evils  of  the  day!  Even  in 
the  humblest  capacity  we  may  do  something 
to  advance  their  noble  enterprise.  And  if,  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  labor,  we  behold  a 
blighted  flower,  forgotten  by  others  in  the  zeal 
which  looketh  for  greater  things,  let  us  nourish 
it  with  both  dew  and  sunshine;  and,  as  the  re- 
ward of  our  trifling  efforts,  that  bruised,  neg- 
lected blossom  may  live  again,  and  through 
life's  remaining  journey  shed  beauty  and  fra- 
grance around  our  pathway. 


OVWASD. 


BT  BBT.   J.    W.    OALSWBLL. 


'  We  sleep,  and  wake  and  sleep,  bat  all  things  move; 
The  snn  flies  forward  to  his  brother  son; 
The  dark  earth  follows  wheeled  in  her  ellipse; 
And  homan  things  returning  on  themselves, 
Hov«  onward,  leading  op  the  golden  year." 

Tbhnysov. 


MOTION  is  th^  conservator  of  health  and 
happiness.  It  is  necessary  to  soundness 
and  purity,  even  in  material  things.  It  seems 
normal  to  all  the  orders  of  creation.  Qod  has 
breathed  a  portion  of  his  own  activity  into 
every  thing  around  him.  Even  dumb  matter, 
winging  its  way  from  his  plastic  and  guiding 
hand,  wheels  in  steady  rounds;  or  changing  in 
its  parts  and  combinations,  it  multiplies  into  a 
thousand  varied  forms.  Worlds  move  on  in 
wide  and  sweeping  orbs;  rivers  glide  unceas- 
ingly along  their  earth-worn  channels,  while 
oceans  lave  for  evermore  the  rock -bound  coast. 
Onward,  toward  some  distant  goal,  each  atom 
moves,  and  every  form  of  life  tends  to  a  higher 
state.  Commotions  check  not  the  march  of 
progress.  For  each  ocean  surge,  dashing  its 
fretful  spray  around,  upheaves  some  sparkling 
gem  to  shine  along  the  shore;  while  the  fierce 
and  fitful  storms  that  sweep  the  land,  leave 


health  and  purity  behind  them.  We  go  not 
backward.  Our  steps  tend  ever  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  effete  and  dead  in  science  and  re- 
ligion are  not  only  laid  away  in  decent  sepul- 
ture, but  tasteful  grounds  and  enduring  monu- 
ments mark  the  places  where  their  fallen  forms 
decay. 

Thus  naught  is  lost  in  the  mighty  struggle, 
nor  in  the  fearful  race;  for  even  the  wrecks 
strewn  along  the  pathway  of  advancement  and 
of  progress,  serve  to  warn  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  rocks  on  which  the  former  split. 
Just  principles  lose  nothing  by  the  order  to 
which  revolutions  and  convulsions  may  subject 
them.  Each  age  imparts  some  needed  lesson; 
each  period  its  meed  of  good,  ^ew  truths  glare 
out  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  blessings,  before 
unknown,  are  poured  upon  us.  Qod's  hand 
sweeps  over  the  key-boari  of  revolving  years 
only  to  touch  some  higher  note,  and  to  ring 
out  sweeter  symphonies  to  charm  the  ear. 

So  science,  civilization,  and  religion — ^truth, 
freedom,  and  moral  purity,  are  in  each  success- 
ive age  emitting  a  steadier  ray,  richer  fragrance, 
and  higher  joys  for  man's  delight  and  comfort. 
"  Though  hearts  brood  o'er  the  past,  oar  eyes 

With  smiling  fatare  glisten! 
For  lo!  oar  day  bursts  up  the  skies; 

Lean  out  your  souls  and  listen! 
The  world  rolls  freedom's  radiant  way. 

And  ripens  with  her  sorrow; 
Keep  heart!  who  bear  the  cross  to-day. 

Shall  wear  the  crown  to-morrow." 


WOTJVDED. 


BT   ATAXBLLB   L.   HOLMBS. 


Thb  stars  looked  down  on  the  battle  plain, 
And  the  low  night  wind  went  sighing 

Over  the  heaps  of  peaceful  slain, 
And  the  weary  wounded  and  dying. 

And  the  moonlight  fell  in  a  shower  of  gold 

On  forms  all  stiff  and  gory, 
And  some  were  young  and  some  were  old. 

And  some  in  their  manhood's  glory. 

And  there  was  one,  a  youthful  form. 
With  dark  eyes  brightly  gleaming; 

But  from  his  side  the  life-blood  warm 
In  a  crimson  tide  was  streaming. 

The  night- wind  tossed  his  sun-bright  curls, 
And  kissed  his  forehead  lightly; 

And  on  his  brow,  like  glistening  pearls. 
The  dew-drops  rested  brightly. 

Beside  him  on  the  gory  sod 
A  comrade  knelt  him  listening; 

To  him,  to  the  angels,  and  to  God 
The  boy  was  softly  whispering. 
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"  Comrade/'  he  eftid,  "  tried  friend  and  tme, 

Life'i  chftin  will  soon  be  riren; 
1  hear  the  solemn  death  tattoo, 

I  soon  shall  rest  in  hearen. 

But,  comrade,  ere  I  'm  called  to  go, 
Those  friends  at  home — ^yoo  knew  tham; 

I  'm  far  away  from  them,  yon  know — 
0,  bear  a  message  to  them! 

Go  to  the  fr^h,  green  river-sid^— 

To  the  cottage  standing  near  it, 
And  tell  my  mother  how  I  died. 

Though  she  will  weep  to  hear  it 

Tell  her  we  fonght  the  battle  well. 

The  very  air  resonnded 
With  the  victor's  shout;  bnt  many  fell, 

And  her  boy  was  'mong  the  wounded. 

Tell  her  I  lived  to  bless  her  name. 
For  her  prayers  and  early  teaching; 

I  've  thought  of  them  'mid  smoke  and  flame. 
While  death-fraught  shells  were  screeching. 

Tell  my  sister  Mary  to  keep  for  me 
The  rose-tree  beside  the  door-way; 

But,  01  tell  her  not  to  weep  for  me, 
For  I  sleep  on  the  field  of  glory. 

And  there  is  another,  a  gentle  girl, 

God  help  her!  how  I  love  her! 
Tell  her  we  '11  meet  in  a  better  world. 

That  my  spirit  will  watch  above  her. 

Till  the  long,  dark  night  of  time  is  past. 
And  the  murky  clouds  are  riven, 

And  the  glorious  morning  dawns  at  last, 
And  we  meet  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

Yes,  there  in  heaven!"  his  voice  grew  low^ 

In  his  throat  a  hollow  rattle; 
Then  his  brow  grew  white  as  a  drift  of  snow^ 

The  boy  had  fought  his  last  battle. 

And  the  soldier  took  the  small,  brown  hand 

And  dropped  a  tear  of  sorrow, 
'T  was  for  a  distant  household  band 

That  would  be  sad  to-morrow. 

The  morning  poured  her  golden  light 

Upon  a  vine-clad  dwelling, 
And  through  the  air  serenely  bright 

The  lark's  sweet  song  was  swelling. 

The  Summer  south-wind  kissed  the  flowers 

Around  the  cottage  door, 
And  sang  of  distant  orange  bowers, 

Where  it  had  been  before. 

A  stately  maple  spread  its  leaves 
O'er  the  low  roof,  gray  and  mossy, 

And  a  woodbine  crept  along  the  eaves, 
With  its  foliage  green  and  glossy. 

Near  by  the  river  flowed  along 

With  a  joyous,  dancing  motion; 
3inging  a  never-ceasing  song. 

As  it  journeyed  to  the  ocean. 


The  green  fields  smiled  on  either  side. 

And  gently-waving  willows 
Bent  to  the  kisses  of  the  laughing  tide, 

And  the  silver-crested  billows. 

On  every  hand  was  light  and  bloom, 
a    In  the  cottage  weary  stillness; 
A  curtained  bed  in  a  darkened  room. 
And  a  form  made  thin  by  illness; 

A  fair  young  girl  in  a  low  arm-chair 

By  the  snfierer's  bedside  sitting. 
With  a  brow  like  snow  and  a  wealth  of  hair, 

Where  the  shadows  were  ever  flitting; 

A  holy  book  on  a  low  work-stand. 

Telling  of  God  and  heaven. 
And  a  printed  sheet  in  the  girl's  fair  hand. 

Where  a  "  list  of  the  killed"  was  given. 

The  invalid  turned  her  weary  head, 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  to  listen, 

"  Is  there  any  news  of  the  war?"  she  said — 
Why  did  the  girl's  eyes  glisten? 

*'Only  a  lUt  of  the  killed,  mamma!" 
The  words  faltered — the  girl  was  weeping, 

"Bead  it,  Mary,  perhaps  my  boy 
Among  the  dead  is  sleeping." 

She  crushed  back  her  tears,  but  her  cheek  was  pale. 
And  her  lip  quivered  as  she  read — 

"  Mortally  wounded — ^young  Harry  Dale, 
The  pet  of  the  whole  brigade. 

He  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
'Mid  the  clangor,  and  din,  and  rattle; 

But  he  died  when  the  stars  in  the  sky  were  bright. 
And  he  sleeps  on  the  field  of  battle." 

One  low,  sad  cry,  like  the  sigh  of  a  lute. 

When  its  sweetest  chords  are  broken. 
Then  the  heart  was  hushed,  the  lips  were  mnta. 

Ere  the  prayer  of  the  heart  was  spoken. 

And  the  maiden  looked  up  with  a  shivering  start. 

And  a  cry  she  could  not  smother, 
For  the  ball  that  pierced  the  soldier's  heart. 

Had  broken  the  heart  of  his  mother. 

0,  ye  who  stand  on  the  battle  plain, 

By  flame  and  smoke  surrounded, 
Think  ye  how  many  more  are  slain^ 

How  many  more  are  wounded, 

Than  those  who  sleep  on  the  gory  sod, 
Than  those  who  moan  with  anguish? 

Ah,  there  is  many  a  lone  abode 
Where  other  wounded  languish! 

For  the  ball  that  steals  the  soldier's  life. 

Or  maims  the  brave,  strong  limb. 
Pierces  the  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife, 

Whose  hopes  are  centered  in  him. 

And  who  shall  say  when  the  "list"  is  read 

By  the  cold  world's  curious  eye, 
How  many  more  are  wounded  and  dead, 

And  how  many  more  may  die? 
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BT    KBT.    B.    r.    TBrrT,    D. 


NIGHT  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

THERE  is  something  peculiarly  interesting 
in  the  act  of  looking  over  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  and  making  our  own  de- 
ductions from  what  is  thus  examined.  We 
imagine  ourselves  as  occupying  a  very  high 
position,  from  which  we  can  look  down  upon 
the  multitude;  and  then  the  work  of  inspecting 
and  criticising  so  many  of  our  fellow-beings  at 
once,  in  this  wholesale  way,  is  not  a  little 
gratifying  to  our  sense  of  self-importance. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  a  sort  of  focus,  to 
which  every  thing  below  has  to  report  itself; 
we  are  a  polar  center,  around  which  the  whole 
field  of  our  observation  is  made  to  revolve; 
and  we  innocently  regard  a  nation  and  a  peo- 
ple as  existing  and  moving  only  to  furnish  us 
with  a  subject  of  easy  contemplation. 

It  is  a  most  desirable  part  of  this  business, 
that  those  who  are  thus  compelled  to  furnish 
us  with  a  topic  of  study,  or  amusement,  never 
resent  the  momentary  degradation;  for  often- 
times they  never  know  that  they  have  been 
looked  at;  and  when,  in  other  cases,  they  come 
to  learn  this  fact,  the  sum  of  their  conscious 
importance  is  too  great  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
reflections  of  any  sinjjle  person;  or,  if  that  per- 
son has  any  such  position  or  power  as  to  ren- 
der his  observations  of  consequence,  they  are 
at  full  liberty  io  enjoy  his  encomiums,  and  to 
ignore  his  criticisms,  with  a  force  and  energy 
equal  to  their  numbers. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary,  therefore,  reader, 
as  we  sit  down  to  this  evening's  entertain- 
ment, to  make  any  promises  of  fair  dealing,  or 
to  make  a  virtue  of  our  sincere  respect  for  the 
country  under  examination:  for,  though  we  are 
sure  to  meet  this  chat  a^ain  here  in  Sweden, 
as  it  may  be  echoed  in  the  public  prints,  we 
have  no  more  reason  than  the  people  have  to 
fear  bad  treatment;  and  we  shall  consequently 
fan  directly  to  the  night's  pleasant  task,  our 
reader  consenting  thereunto,  and  bring  the 
royal  family  and  all  the  population  of  this 
splendid  old  country  into  our  conversation, 
with  just  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  we 
were  certain  of  never  being  held  accountable 
for  what  we  utter. 

II.  It  may  seem  that  there  is  no  venture,  in 
this  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  sajring 
whatever  one  may  wish  about  whatever  per- 
sons may  form  the  topic  of  conversation;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  talking  in 
and   of  a  country  where  it  is  not  held  lawful 
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for  a  person  to  say,  on  all  subjects,  precisely 
what  he  pleases.  The  liberty  of  speech  is  very 
great  on  most  topics;  but  there  are  some 
things  which  are  not  suffered  to  be  spoken  of 
critically  with  impunity.  The  vice  of  evil- 
speaking  is  perhaps  generally  as  little  restrained 
in  this  kingdom  as  in  any  country;  you  may 
say  what  you  will  of  almost  every  body,  and 
of  every  thing,  till  you  reach  a  given  limit — 
there  you  must  stop,  and  think  instead  of 
speaking.  The  Swedes  are  justly  proud  of 
their  country,  and  tender  of  its  reputation; 
they  are  still  prouder  and  more  tender  of  their 
monarch;  and,  while  they  suffer  and  forbear  at 
criticism  made  upon  the  nation,  they  will  not 
tolerate  any  thing  said  in  disparagement  of 
their  king.  Never  was  a  ruler  more  popular 
with  his  subjects  than  Charles  XV  of  Sweden. 
The  grandson  of  the  famous  French  marshal, 
Bemadotte,  and  the  son  of  the  revered  King 
Oscar,  he  is  himself  more  esteemed  than  either 
of  his  royal  ancestors,  being  simply  and  plainly 
the  idol  of  his  people. 

In  person  the  king  is  a  most  manly  figure, 
with  dark  complexion,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
a  beard  of  glossy  blackness.  His  face  shows 
him  an  intelligent,  quick,  irascible,  but  yet  most 
balmy  and  genial  gentleman,  whose  resentments 
would  be  speedy  but  not  lasting,  and  whose 
friendship  would  be  sincere,  firm,  and  unexact- 
ing.  The  manners  of  the  king  are  entirely 
democratic.  He  makes  no  ostentation  of  his 
royalty.  His  acquaintances  meet  him  with  re- 
spect, of  course,  and  pay  him  such  salutations 
as  it  is  becoming  for  him  to  receive,  and  for 
them  to  give:  but,  these  over,  he  holds  them  at 
no  distance,  but  draws  them  directly  to  him- 
self, as  worthy  of  his  confidence;  and  he  will 
allow  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  personal  in- 
dependence in  his  presence.  He  demands  no 
silence  as  to  your  opinions;  he  requires  no  ser- 
vile obsequiousness  to  his  notions;  and  as  to 
fawning  and  flattery,  there  is  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  better  able  to  detect  them,  or  who 
holds  them  in  deeper  contempt  when  detected. 
When  he  utters  any  thing,  you  may  agree  to  it 
or  dissent  with  perfect  freedom;  if  you  assent 
without  good  reason,  from  mere  politeness, 
he  will  ferret  you  out,  and  think  rather  less  of 
you  for  this  weakness,  than  if  you  had  frankly 
maintained  your  personality;  but  if  you  hon- 
estly coincide  with  him  in  any  matter,  he  will 
enrich  his  own  judgment  by  getting  from  you 
all  the  data  on  which  you  have  grounded 
your  conclusion.  In  the  palace  he  greets  his 
friends  with  the  ordinary  salutations,  "How 
are  you,  sir,  to-day?  I  am  glad  to  see  you; 
take  a  chair  here,  and  let  us  talk  a  little."    If 
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yon  have  business  to  unfold  to  him,  he  listens 
with  the  most  perfect  self-abandonment;  and 
then  answers  you  promptly,  frankly,  folly, 
without  the  sliphtest  reservation.  On  the 
street  he  rides  right  on  to  his  destination,  but 
returns  heartily  all  the  civilities  offered  him 
by  the  citizens;  or  he  walks  with  speed,  affect- 
ing no  pompous  gravity,  as  if  it  were  incum- 
bent on  a  king  to  put  on  any  royal  style  of 
employing  his  limbs  and  powers  of  locomotion; 
and  if  he  thinks  of  any  thing  he  wanta,  as  he 
rides  or  walks,  he  will  not  always  send  a  foot- 
man to  procure  it  for  him,  but  will  frequently 
run  into  a  store  himself,  examine  the  articles 
presented,  and  buy  what  he  desires,  like  any 
other  gentleman.  Indeed,  he  rather  surpasses, 
in  this  particular,  those  known  as  gentlemen  in 
this  kingdom.  I  will  give  a  single  instance 
out  of  several  that  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge on  good  authority;  and  I  will  contrast  it 
with  an  account  of  an  opposite  sort,  where  a 
nobleman  waa  the  principal  character  in  the 
transaction. 

III.  One  day  the  Swedish  nobleman  in  ques- 
tion entered  one  of  the  great  stores  of  Stock- 
holm, and  directed  his  servant  to  examine  and 
select  for  him  an  assortment  of  articles.  This 
done,  the  things  were  ordered  to  be  packed  up 
and  sent  to  such  a  place,  where  the  great  roan 
resided.  The  merchant,  who  is  not  a  Swede, 
but  an  American,  replied  »to  his  lordship,  that 
he  would  at  once  have  the  goods  packed  and 
marked  according  to  directions,  but  that  his 
terms  of  trade  required  the  bill  to  be  paid  for 
before  the  packages  could  be  delivered.  With 
a  red  face  and  great  agitation  the  nobleman 
wished  to  know  if  the  merchant  doubted  his 
ability  to  pay  for  what  he  purchased. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Yankee;  "for  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  you;  but  my  rules 
of  trade  I  have  made  to  be  kept,  not  broken." 

"But  are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
Count  So-and-so?" 

"  I  am  just  80  ignorant." 

"But  your  rules  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  ordinary  people,  and  not  for  persons  of  any 
standing." 

"They  were  made  for  every  body,  sir,  with- 
out respect  to  their  social  position." 

"  But,  sir,  with  a  single  stroke  of  my  pen  I 
could  write  a  check  which  should  be  enough  to 
buy  you  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  times;  and 
the  check  would  be  good  for  the  cash  in  any 
part  of  Sweden." 

"That  is  very  likely,  sir;  and  if  you  will  write 
such  a  check,  and  give  me  time  to  test  its 
value  at  the  bank,  I  will  send  these  goods  to 
your  order,  and  will  sell  you  my  entire  stock 


on  the  same  conditions;  but  still,  sir,  I  deliver 
no  goods  to  any  man  without  being  paid  for 
them." 

The  colloquy  proceeded  no  further,  as  the 
great  man  fell  at  once  into  such  a  fury  that 
there  waa  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  talking. 
He  left  the  store  in  a  lofty  rage,  and  the  mer- 
chant was  suffered  to  pursue  bis  own  reflec- 
tions. 

"  If  I  break  my  rule  for  one  man,"  said  he, 
"I  must  for  every  other,  and  then  my  whole 
business  falls  at  once  from  the  cash  to  the 
credit  system.  This  I  can  not  and  will  not 
suffer.  I  will  make  no  distinctions  or  discrim- 
inations among  my  customers.  Besides,  if  this 
nobleman  really  wants  my  goods,  he  will  come 
back;  after  his  rage  is  over,  and  take  them; 
for  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  es- 
tablishment in  Sweden,  excepting  in  those 
agencies  of  my  own,  which  are  conducted  upon 
the  same  cash-paying  principle.  Let  the  goods 
stand  in  these  boxes  a  day  or  two;  we  will  see 
what  becomes  of  this  mad  nobleman."  Sure 
enough,  the  calculating  merchant  was  all  right. 
The  Count  did  want  the  goods.  He  could  get 
them  no  where  without-  paying  for  them; 
and  so,  in  a  couple  of  days,  he  sent  his  servant 
with  the  money,  and  received  them. 

IV.  When  the  merchant  had  finished  this 
narrative,  and  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at 
his  lordly  customer's  expense,  he  said,  "Now 
let  me  give  you  an  opposite  example,  lest  you 
might  think  that  all  the  Swedes  are  like  this 
lofty  Count.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
king  came  into  my  store  with  a  single  servant 
He  desired  to  look  over  my  stock,  but  declined 
going  behind  the  counters,  when  I  requested 
him  to  do  so,  probably  because  he  knew  it  was 
not  the  custom  for  merchants  to  allow  such 
privileges  to  be  taken  with  their  establishments. 
But  he  inquired  for  every  thing  he  wanted; 
he  examined  every  thing  himself,  and  twice 
stepped  back  from  the  counter  to  give  room  to 
ordinary  people,  who  did  not  seem  to  know  hinu 
When  examining  the  goods  hande<i  him,  he 
asked  a  great  many  questions,  and  wished  to 
know  when  such  and  such  articles  first  came 
into  use  in  America.  He  thus  ran  into  quite 
a  chitchat  about  the  United  States,  eulogized 
the  people,  and  hoped  to  see  many  more  of 
them  coming  to  do  business  within  his  domin- 
ions. The  goods  selected  by  him  were  packed 
in  a  basket;  his  Majesty  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  paid  for  them  like  any  customer. 
He  told  the  servant  to  take  them  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  in  what  room  to  leave  them;  then, 
lifting  his  hat  to  the  merchant,  according  to 
the    Swedish    manner,    he    stepped    into    the 
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street,  and  thence  hastened  along  the  pave- 
ment, as  if  he  had  a  score  of  similar  things  to 
do  before  his  business  ramble  should  be  fin- 
ished. 

"That,"  said  the  merchant,  in  conclusion, 
"is  the  difference  between  a  really-great  man, 
and  one  great  only  by  imagination." 

v.  I  must  relate  another  anecdote  of  his 
democratic  Majesty,  which  is  related  to  me  at 
second-hand,  but  which  I  believe  can  be  relied 
on  for  its  truthfulness,  and  as  characteristic  of 
the  king's  native  good  sense  and  kindness. 
He  has  a  beautiful  Summer  palace  known  as 
Ulriksdal,  about  seven  English  miles  from 
Stockholm,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
places  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  which  all 
strangers,  therefore,  have  to  visit.  So,  a  party 
of  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  one  day  took 
occasion  to  run  down  the  bay  to  the  far-famed 
locality,  to  examine  the  spot,  and  to  see  how  a 
Swedish  king  spends  his  time  during  the  short 
months  of  Summer.  They  passed  the  guard 
without  diflBculty,  and,  on  entering  upon  the 
grounds,  they  encountered  a  man  who  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  something,  or  some  body,  as 
he  was  sitting  quietly  upon  one  of  the  many 
"rests"  in  the  front  park  without  occupation. 
Not  knowing  precisely  what  to  do,  or  how  to 
proceed  in  visiting  the  palace  of  a  king,  one  of 
the  party  stepped  back  to  the  quiet  man  and 
explained  to  him  their  difficulty;  for  as  chance 
would  have  it,  the  man  spoke  as  good  English 
as  himself.  The  Englishman  wished  to  know 
if  the  king  was  at  home;  and  on  being  told 
that  he  was,  wished  next  to  be  informed  if 
there  were  not  restrictions  about  visiting  the 
palace  when  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  present.  The  man  told  him  that  there 
were,  but  that  as  he  was  himself  connected 
with  the  palace,  and  knew  all  the  parts  of  it, 
he  would  conduct  his  party,  as  they  did  not 
seem  to  have  a  conductor  of  their  own.  As 
they  were  proceeding  to  walk  over  the  spacious 
lawns,  on  their  rambling  journey  toward  the 
palace,  they  wished  to  know  if  their  kind  con- 
ductor thought  they  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  permitted  to  see  the  king.  The  man  an- 
swered that  it  was  not  customary  to  take 
strangers  into  the  king's  private  apartments 
when  he  was  known  to  be  at  home;  but,  as  he 
was  a  stirring,  uneasy,  restless  sort  of  person, 
they  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  in  with  him 
before  they  should  have  finished  their  observa- 
tions. With  this  hope  the  party  rambled  on, 
in  the  mean  time  telling  several  curious  anec- 
dotca  they  had  heard  related  of  his  Majesty, 
and  asking  their  conductor  whether  they  were 
tme.    He  said,  in  reply,  that  there  were  so 


many  things  reported  of  the  king,  good  and 
bad,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
might  be  true,  and  what  false;  and  he  thought, 
also,  as  a  person  connected  with  the  palace,  that 
he  would  scarcely  be  a  suitable  informant  on 
such  a  subject.  They  all  thought  the  same, 
and  heartily  apologized  for  their  freedom,  the 
apology  being  received  with  a  kindness  that 
made  all  straight  again.  In  this  way  the 
grounds  were  all  rambled  over,  the  palace  was 
entered  and  inspected — state-rooms,  sleeping- 
rooms,  libraries,  cabinets,  every  thing — the 
kind-hearted  guide,  in  the  true  Swedish  spirit, 
exhibiting  the  whole  place  to  the  party  with 
the  most  perfect  skill  and  patience.  He  then 
conducted  them  to  the  lawn  again,  and  guided 
them  out  through  a  nearer  and  more  beautiful 
avenue  than  the  one  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered. They  were  all  charmed  with  the  place. 
They  pronounced  it  the  most  splendid  Summer 
retreat  for  a  monarch  that  they  had  seen  in 
Europe.  They  declared  that  they  had  enjoyed 
the  most  agreeable  afternoon  they  had  had  in 
Sweden.  They  thanked  their  conductor  for  his 
attentions,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand  as 
they  were  parting  with  him,  having  but  a 
single  circumstance  to  regret — "  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  king."  Lifting  his  hat  to  them, 
"  I  am  the  king,"  said  Charles  XV  to  his  uncon- 
scious guests;  and  so,  bowing  admirably,  after 
the  most  approved  Swedish  style,  he  turned  his 
steps  immediately  toward  the  palace,  leaving 
them  in  a  state  of  the  most  delightful  bewilder- 
ment at  the  condescension  and  good-nature  of 
their  royal  guide. 

VI.  There  are  other  anecdotes  related  of  the 
monarch  which  the  Swedes  regard  as  not 
entirely  becoming  a  royal  personage.  I  will 
repeat  one  of  these  precisely  as  I  have  heard  it 
often  told  in  Stockholm.  Though  I  can  not 
vouch  for  its  accuracy,  I  believe  the  truth 
of  it  is  generally  admitted.  I  will  say,  too, 
that  it  is  the  worst  one  I  have  heard  re- 
lated respecting  the  manners  of  the  king;  and 
I  will  also  add  that  if  this  is  the  most  dis- 
agreeable anecdote  to  be  told  of  their  royal 
master,  the  good  people  of  Sweden,  according 
to  my  judgment,  have  no  great  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

The  story  is,  that  an  important  citizen  of 
Stockholm  had  had  the  hardihood  and  bad 
taste  to  speak  very  disparagingly,  on  several 
occasions,  of  his  Majesty.  Though  known  to 
have  done  so,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  his 
conduct;  and  thus,  emboldened  by  this  im- 
punity, he  at  length  had  proceeded  to  open 
slander  and  bitter  defamation.  This,  according 
to  an  old  Swedish  law,  was  a  capital  offense, 
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and  might  be  punished,  if  the  king  saw  fit, 
with  beheading.  But  the  king  was  patient 
till  the  offense  was  repeated  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  man  little  dreamed  that  the  royal 
ear  had  been  made  acquainted,  each  time,  with 
the  misdemeanor.  One  day,  as  the  culprit  was 
sitting  with  some  friends,  enjoying  a  social 
glass  and  pipe,  he  received  a  message  from  the 
palace  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  see  him 
there  at  a  certain  hour.  The  man  was  jubi- 
lant. He  told  his  friends  that  the  king  was 
evidently  about  to  confer  on  him  an  important 
office.  When  the  hour  arrived  he  appeared 
before  his  Majesty,  who,  surveying  him  from 
head  to  foot,  asked  him  if  he  had  been  saying 
such  and  such  things  about  him.  Seeing  the 
persons  present  to  whom  he  had  said  them,  he 
perceived  there  was  no  chance  for  a  moment's 
denial.  He  was  compelled  to  confess  his  mis- 
demeanor in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses. 
The  king  then  told  the  trembling  offender  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  head,  but  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  an  execution  by  which  so  many 
great  Swedes  had  fallen  in  the  former  days. 
He  was  worthy,  in  fact,  of  only  one  sort  of 
punishment,  and  that  he  should  administer 
himself.  So  saying,  he  kicked  the  culprit  out 
of  his  room,  and  some  say  down  the  stairs,  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  royal  guards.  On  re- 
turning lo  his  apartment,  he  said  to  his  friends 
that  he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  saint:  that  his 
life  might  be  open  to  many  criticisms;  but  that 
he  would  not  be  slandered.  What  was  true  he 
could  not  object  to  being  repeated  of  him;  but 
when  men  came  to  telling  falsehoods,  their 
punishment  should  be  as  ignominious  as  their 
crime. 

Such  is  the  story  as  told  in  Stockholm;  and 
for  myself,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I 
most  sincerely  and  heartily  justify  the  king. 
It  may  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  an  ungrace- 
ful act  for  a  monarch  to  inflict  corporeal  pun- 
ishment on  a  subject;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  the  law  of  Sweden  in  relation 
to  such  offenses,  there  was  actual  mercy  in 
every  kick;  and  I  devoutly  wish  that  there 
were  a  royal  foot  somewhere  willing  to  follow, 
not  only  down  stairs,  but  up  and  down  again 
a  score  of  times,  every  slanderer,  every  inter- 
ested and  sly  defamer,  in  every  land  on  earth. 
Not  that  I  would  recommend  this  proceeding 
generally;  nor  would  I  do  such  a  thing  myself; 
for,  in  such  a  case,  the  best  weapon  for  a  Chris- 
tian is  pity — for  a  gentleman,  contempt;  and 
for  all  men,  silence.  But  as  crowned  heads 
have  but  little  to  do  in  the  world,  if  they 
should  all  become  useful  to  their  generation  in 
this  way,  I  think  their  subjects  should  be  sat- 


isfied that,  at  such  timee,  their  majesties  an 
doing  nothing  worse! 

VII.  According  to  the  Constitution  and  Fun- 
damental Laws  of  Sweden,  the  king,  like  anr 
President,  is  the  head  of  the  executive  depart* 
ment;  and  he  also  is  a  coordinate  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  With 
us,  however,  laws  can  be  enacted  without  the 
consent,  and  even  against  the  will  of  the 
President.  In  Sweden  the  king  must  sign 
every  bill  before  it  can  become  a  law.  He  is 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy; 
he  has  the  prerogative,  also,  of  making  war 
and  peace;  but  his  supplies  must  be  voted  by 
the  Diet,  which  makes  the  people,  after  all,  the 
responsible  agents  of  both  peace  and  war 
The  king  is  the  person  empowered  to  make  all 
treaties  with  foreign  govemmenta;  but  be 
must,  in  every  instance,  take  the  advice  of 
his  Council  of  State;  and  here  again  he  be- 
comes only  the  representative  of  the  nation's 
will.  As  an  executive  officer,  his  powers  are 
not  very  ample.  He  executes,  of  course,  no 
law  himself;  and  though  he  appoints  all  his 
representatives,  they,  when  appointed,  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  and  must  act  always 
according  to  their  own  conscience.  Royalty^ 
in  fact,  is  rather  a  name  than  a  thing,  more  a 
form  than  a  substance  in  this  kingdom.  The 
people  have  reserved  to  themselves  nearly  the 
whole  power;  and  they  are  themselves  re- 
strained from  the  excesses  possible  under 
strong  provocations,  or  under  popular  excite- 
ment, by  the  Fundamental  Laws.  These  laws 
have  great  antiquity,  and  consequently  com- 
mand great  respect.  They  began  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  Swedish  history,  the  oldest  dating 
from  the  days  of  Odin;  they  are  such  as  have 
always  remained  the  same,  under  every  change 
of  the  Government,  and  in  every  vicissitude  of 
the  kingdom;  and  their  force  and  authority 
are  held  to  be  greater,  in  all  the  Swedish 
courts,  than  the  existing  Constitution.  The 
Constitution,  for  example,  as  has  been  said, 
gives  to  the  king  the  treaty-making  power;  but 
should  his  Majesty  of  Sweden  make  any  stipu- 
lation, in  any  treaty,  with  any  foreign  nation, 
against  the  established  interpretation  of  these 
time-honored  statutes,  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  compelled  to  pronounce  it  null 
and  void.  Sweden  may  be  said  to  be  under 
the  government,  not  of  its  recently-accepted 
Constitution,  but  of  its  Fundamental  Laws; 
the  king  is  a  mere  nominis  umbra — a  person 
employed  to  represent  the  personality  of  tbe 
Swedish  population — both  people  and  king 
being  at  last  controlled  by  the  legal  customs 
of  the  country;  and,  consequently,  all  power  is 
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lodged  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
who  submit  to  the  old  laws  from  habit.  Should 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  do  so,  they  can  easily 
repeal  these  ancient  statutes,  and  so  assume 
all  power  to  themselves.  Nor  would  this  be 
done  by  the  smallest  resistance  to  the  king, 
but  by  a  revolution  merely  of  the  laws;  and 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  boast  which  is 
continually  on  the  tongue  of  every  Swede,  but 
which  has  been  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
that  Sweden  is  a  free  country,  and  that  every 
man  setting  his  feet  upon  her  soil  is  free. 

VIII.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  this  declaration;  but  the  king's  veto 
power  is  an  obstacle  to  the  entire  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  claim;  and  yet  the  people 
make  light  of  this,  as  they  say  a  king  who 
should  resist  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple would  soon  lose  his  crown,  and  perhaps  his 
head.  There  is  a  famous  anecdote  told  here  of 
a  conversation  on  this  point  between  King 
Charles  John,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
king,  and  one  of  the  great  nobles.  Charles, 
perhaps  testing  the  temper  of  the  nobility,  was 
arguing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives. The  nobleman  resisted  by  quoting 
the  established  liberties  of  the  people.  "But 
what  if  I  should  take  away  your  liberties?" 
said  his  Majesty.  "  Then,"  answered  the  Count, 
"we  should  serve  you  as  we  have  served 
several  other  kings — we  should  employ  a  sol- 
dier to  carry  your  head  upon  his  uplifted  pike, 
and  show  it  to  the  population,  to  let  them 
know  that  Sweden  was  no  longer  governed  by 
a  tyrant."  It  is  by  this  popular  pressure  that 
the  King  of  Sweden  is  made  to  be,  in  every 
case,  the  servant  of  the  State.  He  can  not  be 
a  tyrant  so  long  as  the  people  retain  this  jeal- 
ous appreciation  of  their  rights;  and  as  they 
have  now  maintained  the  spirit  of  freedom  for  so 
many  centuries,  when  they  were  less  educated 
than  at  present,  and  when  they  were  far  more 
likely  to  be  overreached  by  royal  management, 
artifice,  or  fraud,  they  are  quite  certain,  I 
think,  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  same  way 
to  the  end  of  time. 

IX.  The  people  of  Sweden,  then,  in  spite  of 
their  monarchical  form  of  government,  must  be 
confessed  to  be  a  comparatively  free  people, 
possessing  many  of  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment; but  they  govern  themselves,  as  has  been 
seen,  in  the  most  expensive  and  oppressive 
way;  and  then  there  is  the  additional  embar- 
rassment, that  these  powers,  like  their  wealth, 
are  unequally  and  even  unjustly  apportioned 
among  the  different  orders  of  the  population. 
The  population  of  Sweden  is  divided  into  no- 
bles,  clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants.    These 


are  the  four  orders;  but  there  is  another  order 
not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  this  consists 
of  a  large  class,  who  are  not  noble,  nor  clerical, 
nor  residents  of  cities,  nor  yet  peasants.  They 
are  simply  persons  not  belonging  to  either 
of  these  classes,  but  are  oftentimes  men  of  the 
highest  character,  and  of  large  possessions. 
They  are,  outside  of  the  cities,  the  business 
people  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  great  and 
smsjl  farmery  who  own  the  land  they  cultivate, 
or  manufacturers,  who  have  their  mines  and 
mills  in  every  part  of  Sweden,  but  who  have  no 
vote  nor  voice  in  the  government  of  their  coun- 
try, merely  because  they  are  a  new  sort  of  peo- 
ple, unknown  to  the  old  laws  and  the  original 
classification  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  the 
class  who,  to  a  great  extent,  do  the  business 
and  make  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation;  but 
they  are  not  yet  acknowledged  as  an  estate,  as 
a  power  in  this  ancient  kingdom.  The  truth  is, 
therefore,  after  all  this  boast  of  the  Swedes  of 
being  a  free  people,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
self-government,  the  boast  is  true  only  of  those 
portions  of  the  population  known  to  the  laws 
from  the  earlier  periods  of  Swedish  history. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  exce{)tion  to  be  taken 
to  this  assertion  of  free  government.  If  the 
recognized  classes  do  govern  the  country,  they 
do  not  have  equal  privileges  and  rights  among 
themselves.  The  nobles  stand  next  to  the  king; 
and,  though  there  is  no  law  of  primogeniture 
by  which  a  great  family  naturally  sends  down 
its  property  to  the  eldest  son  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, as  in  England,  the  same  end  has  been 
reached  by  the  law  of  entailment,  which  per- 
mits the  head  of  such  a  family  to  establish 
a  primogeniture  as  to  his  own  estate.  This  law 
is  very  ancient;  it  has  been  a  long  time  in  oper- 
ation; and  there  are  now  about  two  hundred 
families,  whose  inordinate  wealth  and  import- 
ance are  preserved  to  them  by  this  trick  of  all 
old  monarchies.  Their  wealth  and  historical 
character  give  them  an  overwhelming  influence 
in  their  own  class,  which  is  really  led  or  gov- 
erned by  them;  and  the  consequence  is,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  advantages  just  men- 
tioned, they  are  always  strong  enough  to 
control  the  king,  and  generally  to  command  the 
Diet  of  the  nation;  for  their  power  ends  not 
with  the  king  and  the  lesser  nobles.  The 
nobility,  thus  controlled,  have  an  easy  task 
in  managing  the  clergy,  in  all  questions  where 
the  old  ways  are  to  be  preserved  against  the 
modern  spirit  of  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment. When  the  clergy  are  gained,  the  work 
of  managing  the  peasantry  is  not  difficult;  for 
the  pnests  have  them  constantly  under  ob- 
servation  and  within  their   reach;   and  with 
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a  unanimity  between  these  three  orders,  the 
bcLTgesses  or  citizens  can  only  restrain  them 
from  enacting  novelties,  or  establishing  meas- 
ures contrary  to  the  old  laws  and  detrimental 
to  the  nation. 


WOKAH  AS  A  LETTEE-WBITEB. 


BT    BIT.    OBOBOB    W.    BBUSI. 


THE  writers  of  letters  are  many,  and  the 
readers  are  not  fewer.  Whoever  aspires  to 
intelligent  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  as- 
sumes the  epistolary  garb,  and  wears  it  without 
any  conscious  fear  or  awkwardness.  The  ease 
and  gracefulness  with  which  he  writes  are  im- 
parted by  the  sympathies  of  friendship  to  his 
correspondent,  and  thus  all  the  objects  of 
written  communication  are  pleasantly  secured. 
Each  expects  every  other  to  act  the  part  of  a 
correspondent,  as  pleasure,  or  occasion,  or  ne- 
cessity shall  suggest;  and  neither  gives,  nor 
has  ever  himself  received  any  instruction;  it  is 
left  wholly  to  our  own  natural  expression,  and 
only  changed  by  such  influences  as  our  culture 
or  circumstances  may  indirectly  prompt. 

When  we  consider  how  many  letters  are 
written,  and  the  variety  and  scope  of  intellect 
that  are  therein  exhibited,  we  can  not  refrain 
to  ask,  why  so  few  of  these  are  excellent,  and 
these,  too,  so  seldom?  We  know  that  letter- 
writing  is  not  taught,  and  are  almost  equally 
certain  that  it  is  not  learned,  and  are  then  left 
to  the  only  conclusion,  that  excellence  in  this 
field  of  literature  is  the  natural  and  unstudied 
gift  of  the  few,  whom  nature  has  thus  favored. 
As  confirmatory  of  this  fact  we  are  also  as- 
sured that  mere  mental  improvement  does  not 
always  confer  equal  improvement  in  the  art  of 
letter-writing.  Instead,  this  is  often  lacking  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  degree  and  extent  to 
which  other  gifts  and  attainments  have  been 
carried;  so  that  one  who  can  write  a  stately 
essay,  that  constrains  our  admiration  for  its 
broad  scope  and  exact  statement,  shall  as  much 
excite  our  surprise  at  the  meager  and  tame 
style  of  his  familiar  correspondence.  If  it  be 
then  left  wholly  to  our  own  natural  expression, 
we  shall  find  that  those  most  excel  who  have 
retained  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  their  own 
loving  hearts. 

Woman  has  this  warmth  and  depth  of  tender- 
ness as  her  natural  dowry.  She  retains  it; 
and  while  often  made  more  attractive  in  her 
by  grace  and  education,  it  is  seldom  utterly 
lost.    In  all  those  feelings  which  seek   their 


expression  in  our  familiar  correspondence,  she 
is  before  others  in  the  outstarting. 

We  would  not  revive,  by  this  assertion  of 
her  peculiar  powers,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
rights  of  woman,  or  provoke  any  comparison 
between  these  and  the  powers  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Tender  sympathies,  quick  and  delicate 
perceptions  of  all  that  is  refined  in  character 
and  conduct,  and  the  molding  of  our  domestic 
and  social  customs  are  committed  to  her  by 
the  charter  of  her  own  nature,  and  by  tbe 
constitution  of  human  society.  Her  graceful 
presence  and  benign  manners  are  first  felt  in 
our  own  home-circles,  and  thence  diffuse  their 
charm  over  all,  and  our  most  remote  associa- 
tions. She  thus  becomes  the  arbitress  of  our 
social  manners,  and  these  are  a  true  index  of 
our  actual  status.  It  is  these  peculiarities  that 
become  her  advantage  in  epistolary  literature, 
and  enable  her  to  hold  such  a  ready  and  at- 
tractive  pen. 

So  far  as  the  argument  may  go  from  the  ex- 
amples of  those  who  have  attained  excellence 
in  this  field  of  literary  labor,  woman  need  not 
fear  or  shun  the  contest.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  heretofore  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature have  not  enrolled  her  among  their  vota- 
ries, and  that  her  intrusion,  till  within  a  recent 
period,  has  been  rare  and  noticeable.  Besides 
this,  the  examples  of  familiar  correspondence 
which  have  been  deemed  so  excellent  as  to 
prompt  their  rescue  from  that  oblivion  which 
is  the  common  destination  of  our  epistles,  were 
written  undesignedly,  and  without  any  fore- 
thought of  their  future  fame.  The  writer  only 
bethought  himself  of  such  a  picture  of  his 
daily  life  as  should  portray  it  in  bright  and 
life-l^ke  colors  to  his  friend.  He  never  thought 
of  the  world  as  looking  upon  the  canvas  of  his 
friendly  letter-page.  The  obtrusion  of  such  a 
thought  would  have  chilled  the  heart,  and 
staid  the  hand  of  the  confiding  writer.  Now, 
if  this  be  so  among  those  who  have  adopted 
the  trade  of  authorship,  how  sensitively  would 
woman  shrink  from  the  anticipation  of  chal- 
lenging the  cold,  critical  gaze  of  the  world  to 
her  every-day,  friendly  correspondence  !  Yet 
with  all  her  less-frequent  assumption  of  author- 
craft,  she  has  enrolled  some  names  in  this  line 
of  hterary  labor  that  are  written  among  the 
highest,  and  that  shall  be  as  secure  in  their 
fame.  Madame  de  Sevign6  might  be  cited  as 
an  example,  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  an  equal,  and  impossible  to  find  a  supe- 
rior. As  an  occasional  effort  we  might  adduce 
the  letter  of  Lady  Franklin,  asking  aid  of  the 
British  Government  to  send  forth  another  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  her  long-lost  and  noble 
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husband.  It  is  the  appeal  of  a  woman  to  our 
best  sympathies — of  a  fond,  faithful  wife,  as 
her  pining  heart  bespeaks  its  yearning  for  her 
unforgotten  Sir  John. 

Having  glanced  hastily  toward  the  general 
outlines  of  our  theme,  let  us  seek  a  nearer  and 
more  particular  view.  What,  then,  is  letter- 
writing,  and  what  is  it  that  renders  a  familiar 
letter  excellent?  It  might,  perhaps,  be  defined 
as  written  conversation,  in  which  the  part  of 
one  interlocutor  is  suppressed.  The  other 
part,  that  of  the  writer,  is  expressed — and  so 
expressed  as  to  accord  most  fitly  with  the  part 
borne  by  our  absent  and  unspoken  friend,  to 
whom  we  write.  If  I  so  write,  then,  as  I 
should  speak  to  my  friend  if  he  were  present, 
I  write  well.  If  all  that  is  written  be  so  told 
as  to  become  such  a  picture  as  we  sketch  in  a 
lively  conversation,  and  be  so  composed  as  to 
appeal  to  and  excite  his  friendly  sympathies 
in  that  of  which  I  write,  such  a  letter  is  well 
written.  It  is  a  written  conversation,  in  which 
our  part  as  reader,  though  unwritten,  is  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  implied  in  that  which 
our  absent  friend  has  written. 

Now,  the  art  of  letter- writing  is  not  more  sel- 
dom attained  in  its  excellence  than  that  of  con- 
versation. Talk  and  talking  are  not  lacking; 
and  we  could  rather  complain  of  plethora,  in  this 
respect,  than  of  drought.  Monologue,  too,  or  the 
vocal  outflow  of  those  irrepressible  soliloquizers, 
that  flows  on  whether  we  be  noisy  or  silent, 
whether  listeners  be  few,  or  many,  or  none— that 
flows  on  ever,  as  the  muddy  Nile— this  is  yet  with 
us,  but  this  is  not  conversation.  This  implies 
the  coalescence  of  kindred  minds,  that  enkindle 
each  other  by  their  contact  together,  and  with 
the  subject,  and  then  together  turning  the 
subject  into  new  and  enlarging  aspects,  cause 
their  stream  to  become  mingled,  and  deepened, 
and  yet  clearer  as  it  flows.  Now,  there  are 
those  who  seem  to  be  incapable  of  conversation 
in  this,  its  true  meaning.  If  they  talk — and 
talk  many  of  them  must — they  talk  for  mas- 
tery, or  show,  or  for  their  own  vanity's  sake. 
We  feel,  from  their  first  utterance,  that  an  as- 
sault of  sound  is  made  against  us,  and  that 
our  beet  and  our  only  terms  are  silence.  Now, 
if  conversation,  orally,  under  all  the  prompt- 
ings of  nature,  that  so  spontav^usly  guide  us 
into  a  fit  expression,  so  often  fail  of  excellence, 
we  should  not  wonder  that  our  letter- writing, 
as  written  conversation,  should  also  and  as 
often  fail.  Yet  no  one  of  us  is  without  evi- 
dences, in  our  own  personal  correspondence, 
that  some  of  its  writers  possess  qualities  which 
now  tend  toward,  and  might  be  trained  well- 
nigh   to   reach   perfection.     There    are    those 


with  whom  we  feel,  as  we  trace  their  familiar 
handwriting,  that  our  hearts  are  in  perfedi 
unison;  and  when  our  own  sympathetic  feel- 
ings unite,  as  the  writer  felt  they  would,  with 
that  which  he  had  written,  we  do  commune 
with  the  loved  and  the  absent.  There  is  more 
than  the  written  page  before  us,  and  more 
than  its  cold  words  and  sentences;  there  is  a 
friendly  heart  throbbing  along  its  lines,  and 
with  it;  as  our  own  catches  its  glow  and 
warmth,  it  also  beats,  and  blends  as  do  kindred 
notes  of  music. 

Now,  we  believe  that  a  vast  and  ungathered 
harvest  of  good  and  pleasant  influences,  in  this 
field,  yet  await  woman  as  their  reaper;  not 
that  she  only  may  gather,  but  that  she  first, 
and  most  easily,  may  gather  them.  We  can 
all  write  letters,  and  these  may  be  coldly  cor- 
rect, and  may  not  offend  against  the  common 
rules  of  grammatical  construction.  But  some 
men  never  could  learn  to  write  a  familiar  letter, 
as  many  women  do  naturally,  and  without  any 
instruction.  There  is  a  coarse,  clumsy  mode 
of  expression  in  his  that  marks  the  'prentice 
hand.  In  hers,  though  cast  off  hurriedly,  and 
without  study,  there  are  characteristic  touches, 
that  in  their  vivacity  and  sparkling  gayety  be- 
speak not  her  letter  merely,  but  herself.  She 
apprehends  at  an  earlier  age,  and  more  clearly, 
too,  the  conception  of  what  a  letter  should  be. 
Take  your  own  son  and  daughter,  of  equal 
age  and  equal  ability,  so  nearly  as  may  be, 
and  set  both  at  the  task  of  their  first  letter. 
Give  both  the  same  facts  to  be  told,  and  in  the 
same  order,  and  there  will  be  over  the  daugh- 
ter's letter  that  artless,  touching  air  which  her 
girl-nature  brings;  that  of  the  son  presents  a 
bare,  inanimate  recital  of  facts,  that  are  as 
void  of  any  passion,  or  personality,  as  a  last 
year's  almanac,  or  an  auctioneer's  inventory. 
We  might  cite  other  facts  that  verify  these 
statements.  Could  we  levy  upon  the  treas- 
ured correspondence  that  holds  the  loves  and 
friendships  of  many  a  past  life  in  its  sacred 
stores,  how  ample  would  be  its  testimony! 
How  many  of  these  were  traced  by  woman's 
hand,  and  yet  bespeak  her  true  and  loving 
heart!  How  many  were  prompted  by  that 
sympathy  which  makes  her  "to  weep  with 
them  that  weep;"  and  how  tender  and  well 
told!  How  many  should  we  find  fraught  with 
ill-tidings  of  death  and  bereavement,  and  how 
soothingly  then  do  her  words  fall  upon  the 
lonely  ear,  and  become  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit!  How  few  letters  are  kept  that  she  has 
not  written! 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  purpose  of  un- 
seemly flattery,  or  vindicating  her  right  to  an 
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unclaimed  honor  in  the  literary  world,  that  we 
have  written.  It  is  with  the  desire  to  rescue 
talents  that,  by  disuse,  are  going  to  waste  and 
rust;  and  to  prompt  their  unconscious  pos- 
sessors to  bring  these  dutifully  to  the  altar  of 
our  common  country.  We  are  told,  and  we 
tell  with  not  less  pride  ourselves,  of  the  labors 
and  sacrifices  of  our  women  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  in  aiding  our  brave  forefathers  in 
their  patriotic  struggle.  That  was  an  exigency 
that  involved  the  entire  land,  from  its  thickly- 
peopled  city  to  its  lowliest  cabin,  and  bound 
all  together  by  the  dread  of  common  danger, 
and  the  cohesion  of  a  common  destiny.  This 
is  the  people's  wstr  not  less  than  that,  and 
nobly  have  they  bowed  their  willing  shoulders 
to  its  burdens.  Upon  its  altar,  with  as  stem  a 
sacrifice  as  in  patriarch  of  old,  they,  too,  have 
laid  their  beloved  Isaacs,  and  as  calmly  awaited 
a  like  evidence  that  the  same  Jehovah  would 
provide  for  them  and  theirs.  With  an  un- 
stinted generosity  they  have  met  every  exac- 
tion of  the  Government  that  was  needful  to 
its  maintenance,  and  then  poured  as  lavish  a 
tide  of  moneyed  supply  into  the  treasuries  of 
private*  benevolence.  This  is  the  spirit  with 
which  the  public  and  private  life  of  this  people 
has  been  pervaded  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  war.  In  the  humblest  homes  of  this  land 
the  dwellers  have  worn  a  plainer  garb,  and 
spread  their  own  daily  board  with  plainer  food, 
that  they  might  cast  more  into  the  treasury  of 
a  suffering  country.  Amid  these  common  sac- 
rifices those  of  woman  have  not  been  least,  or 
less  willingly  rendered  than  those  of  others. 
Her  soothing  hand  has  smoothed  the  brow  of 
the  lonely  hospital-sufferer,  when  wrung  with 
anguish;  she  has  lingered  beside  the  coarse  cot 
of  the  dying  soldier,  and  folding  his  hands 
upon  his  stilling  breast,  has  committed  his  soul 
to  his  Maker,  and  mingled  her  prayer  with  his 
latest  breath.  A  rude  soldiery  has  become 
softened  and  gentle  as  she  moved  amid  them 
in  the  ministry  of  her  charity.  Thus  has  she 
become  endeared  to  the  living,  and  blended  her 
name  with  the  last  words  and  prayers  of  th« 
dying.  She  has  done  much,  but  it  was  done 
in  that  spirit  of  love  which  is  ever  ready  to 
do  more. 

Now,  there  is  a  labor,  that  is  yet  scarcely 
begun,  that  is  hers,  and  is  cast  upon  her  ever- 
active  hands.  It  is  the  devotement  of  her  talent 
to  the  task  of  correspondence  with  our  absent 
soldiers,  and  that  is  now  so  ill-done,  or  wholly 
neglected.  We  would  not  imply,  and  would 
spurn,  in  her  name,  the  imputation  of  that  un- 
blushing and  promiscuous  letter-writing  which 
parades  its  offers  in  some  of  our  papers,  and 


thus,  doubtless,  inveigles  many  into  impure 
associations. 

Could  our  words  reach  the  many  broken 
home-circles  that  have  sent  a  son  or  husband, 
a  father  or  brother  to  our  country's  martial 
call,  we  should  urge  a  weekly,  habitual  com- 
munication with  that  absent  one,  by  a  friendly 
correspondence.  If  he  be  kept  from  vice  and 
vicious  contamination,  it  will  be  done,  next  to 
the  direct  influence  of  grace,  by  the  only  lees 
direct  influences  of  home  and  kindred.  That 
soldier  who  ever  bears  with  him  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  own  pure  hearth-stone,  and  its  un- 
ceasing prayers,  will  receive  no  blot  or  stain. 
He  will  look  at  vice,  and  the  vicious,  wiUi  the 
same  vision  with  which  he  would  look  at  tJion 
when  amid  the  loved  ones  at  his  own  fireside. 
He  will  not  only  be  himself  pure,  but  his 
presence  will  be  purifying. 

The  prophetic  Scriptures  unvail  to  us  the 
vision  of  this  world  when  redeemed,  and  even 
its  fiercest  animals  shall  have  become  subdned 
by  a  luminous  touch,  in  that  phrase,  "  A  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  So  has  many  a  man, 
that  might  else  have  been  hard  and  reckless, 
been  kept  tender  and  courageous  by  the  lead- 
ings of  his  little  ones,  as  their  memories 
swayed  his  soldier-life  in  the  far-off  camp! 
He  can  not  go  far  wrong  while  be  keeps  pace, 
in  his  heart  and  his  doings,  with  his  own 
loved  ones.  They  will,  more  likely,  lead  him 
to  duty,  to  God,  and  heaven.  Let,  then,  ^e 
visions  of  home  be  kept  bright  before  the  eye 
of  soldier-friend,  by  those  yet  left  of  its  loving 
circle.  If  this  be  done,  their  absence  will  be 
cheered,  and  the  strife  of  arms  and  the  con- 
tamination of  camp-life  will  not  move  the 
brave  soul  from  its  manly  and  Christian  in- 
tegrity. Could  we  look  in  upon  the  soldier  in 
his  tent,  or  elsewhere  in  lonely  musings,  upon  the 
eve  of  battle,  we  should  first  see  him  bow  the 
devout  knee  to  God,  and  then  read  the  lett^s 
that  are  carried  so  fondly  in  his  bosom.  Many 
such  have  been  found  afterward,  clasped  in 
their  death-grasp,  or  stained  with  their  own 
life-blood.  If  you  would  provide  such  a  memo- 
rial, let  not  your  letters,  few  and  hurried,  be  as 
faded  flowers  in  the  dying  hand  of  eon,  or 
brother,  or  lover;  but  let  their  date  testify  that 
these  messages  were  so  frequent  as  to  leave  no 
place  for  forgetftdness. 


Tbue  glory  consists  in  doing  what  deserves 
to  be  written,  in  writing  what  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  in  so  living  as  to  make  the  world 
happier  and  better  for  our  living  in  it. — Pimy. 
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CATUOA  LAKE  AND  TAGHEANIO  FALLS. 

THE  Lake  District  in  Central  New  York 
deserves  to  be  better  known  by  American 
tourists  and  scholars,  and  especially  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  State.  Two  great  rail- 
ways, the  Central  on  the  north,  and  the  Erie 
on  the  sonth,  skirt  its  whole  extent;  while 
a  doable  line  of  steamers  ply  daily  npon  .the 
waters  of  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Canandaigua 
Lakes,  to  convey  passengers  to  and  fro  from 
these  great  thoroughfares,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  regale  them  with  purest  air  and  en- 
chanting scenery  on  the  way,  or  bear  them  to 
localities  where  they  would  gladly  linger  amid 
inviting  villas,  beautiful  rural  retreats,  charm- 
ing ravines,  and  waterfalls  wild  and  grand. 
This  entire  lake  region  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  the  world.  In  fertility  it  equals 
the  valley  of  the  Nile;  in  beauty,  the  lake  dis- 
trict of  Northern  Italy;  in  agricultural  capa- 
bility and  advancement,  the  better  portions  of 
England;  and  in  legendary  interest,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Trenton  Falls, 
whose  charm  grows  upon  us  with  each  re- 
newed visit,  we  pushed  forward  to  Cayuga,  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  five  sister  lakes,  reserv- 
ing Skaneateles  and  Owasco  for  our  return. 
It  is  desirable  to  tarry  awhile,  if  the  tourist 
can,  at  Canoga,  or  Aurora,  or  Cayuga,  and  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  surrounding  country, 
and  catch  a  sail  at  eventide,  or  a  row  by  moon- 
light, or  sunrise  on  the  waters  of  the  placid 
lake. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
white  residence  in  Cayuga  county;  now  it  is 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  thriving  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  Aurora  is  noted  as  the 
place  of  the  first  house  built  in  the  county. 
Near  the  spot  is  New  Park,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wells,  of  the  Express  Company.  It  ranks 
among  the  first  class  of  residences  along  the 
Hudson,  and,  from  a  good  point  of  observation 
below  the  town,  reminds  one  of  country  seats 
in  England. 

The  visitor  will  be,  perhaps,  no  less  at- 
tracted by  the  taste  and  elegance  displayed  by 
the  Morgans,  and  he  will  not  willingly  fail  to 
visit  the  celebrated  garden  of  Dr.  Thompson, 
and  gather  a  sprig  from  a  genuine  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  Paulonia  of  India,  which 
flourish  as  luxuriantly  on  the  shores  of  Cayuga 
as  in  their  native  climes. 

An  excursion  of  three  miles  down  the  lake  to 


Levanna,  will  bring  him  to  Angleside,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Grinnell.  Here  the  agriculturist 
will  be  delighted  with  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
the  county,  or  the  State;  and  the  lover  of  na- 
ture with  a  charming  view  of  the  lake  and  the 
shore  ten  miles  in  either  direction.  Here  mer- 
chant-princes are  wont  to  congregate  for  rest 
from  the  strife  and  toil  of  metropolitan  life, 
and  hither  Washington  Irving  did  aforetime 
resort  to  enjoy  leisure  and  letters,  the  gentle 
loveliness  of  nature  embellished  with  the  skill- 
ful decorations  of  cultivated  taste. 

Across  the  lake  is  Canoga,  a  quiet  village, 
noted  for  its  historic  associations.  Its  beauti- 
ful Indian  name  signifies  "sweet  water,"  and 
was  applied  by  the  dusky  men  of  the  forest  to 
a  famous  spring  a  mile  from  the  lake,  near 
which  Red  Jacket,  the  celebrated  chief,  was 
bom,  in  1750.  His  Indian  name,  like  all  In-* 
dian  names,  was  significant — "  Sa-go-ye-wat- 
ha,"  "He  keeps  them  awake;"  and  long  did 
his  sleepless  vigilance  keep  alive  the  savage 
watch-fires,  and  stimulate  to  fury  the  revenge- 
ful spirit  of  his  tribe.  The  oak-tree,  which 
tradition  marks  ^as  the  place  of  his  birth,  is 
a  leafless,  dead  trunk;  but  the  spring  is  yet 
living,  and  sparkles  with  bubbles  of  nitrogen 
gas  which  leap  forth  from  the  bottom  at  the 
slightest  disturbance  from  above.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  only  a  few  springs  of  this 
kind  in  the  world.  Its  waters  are  clear  and 
sweet  as  when  the  Indians  first  named  it 
Canoga. 

And  now  at  sunset,  if  the  tourist  seat  him- 
self in  a  row-boat,  a  short  pull  at  the  oars  will 
bring  him  in  full  view  of  the  great  Central 
Railroad,  as  it  sweeps  across  the  foot  of  the 
lake  in  a  semicircle  of  more  than  a  mile,  trav- 
ersed at  this  hour  by  puflfing  engines  and  gi- 
gantic trains  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
rushing  forward  with  their  smoky  banners  as 
if  for  deadly  conflict;  while  from  the  South,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  are  seen  the  stars  and 
stripes  floating  from  the  deck  of  an  approach- 
ing steamer.  Here  and  there  on  the  clear  wa- 
ters, as  they  reflect  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
fleecy  clouds,  appear  the  snowy  sails  of  the 
lake-boats,  moving  slowly  now,  but  expecting 
the  breeze  which  is  sure  to  spring  up  from  the 
south  at  midnight;  while  just  in  front,  between 
the  advancing  steamer  and  the  hurrying  train, 
rises  up  a  grand  old  skeleton,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  reaching  from  shore  to 
shore— the  ghost  of  the  Cayuga  bridge  that 
died  during  the  monetary  crisis  of  1857,  after 
a  prosperous  and  honorable  life  from  September 
5,  1808.  It  was  a  twin  child  of  the  State  with 
the    Erie    Canal,    begotten    by    the    practical 
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genius  of  Bewitt  Clinton,  eighteen  months  to 
its  birth,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000.  But  it 
repaid  its  cost  a  score  of  times,  and  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  East  and  the  West  as  a  com- 
mon benefactor,  and  erelong  the  public  voice 
will  demand  that  its  waste  places  be  restored. 
An  unreliable  ferry  is  but  a  sorry  substitute 
for  this  substantial  convenience.  Personally  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  in  the  absence 
of  a  bridge  and  the  delay  of  the  ferry,  my 
friends  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and,  with 
the  sunrise,  rowed  me  across  the  lake  to  meet 
the  early  steamer  or  the  train.  I  chose  the 
former,  and  in  the  early  morning  steamed  up 
the  lake  toward  Ithaca,  a  name  quite  diverse 
from  Canoga,  in  association  reviving  the  mem- 
ory, not  of  a  savage  but  a  classic  warrior,  im- 
mortalized by  the  first  of  epic  bards  as  "the 
prudent  Ulysses." 

This  inland  lake  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised. It  is  as  large  as  the  lakes  of  Italy,  as 
beautiful  though  not  as  grand  as  those  of 
Switzerland,  and  more  enriched  by  legend  than 
those  of  the  British  Isles.  A  peculiarity  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  of  these  is  the  exuberant 
forests  and  rich,  cultivated  farms  that  diversify 
and  adorn  its  shores  on  either  side.  As  we 
advance  we  review  the  places  already  men- 
tioned. 

And  now  our  steamer,  appropriately  named 
"Aurora,"  nears  Park  Island,  a  brillii^nt  eme- 
rald on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  single 
jewel  worn  by  the  gentle  Cayuga.  This  island 
is  a  lovely  spot,  far  enough  from  the  shore 
to  furnish  a  pleasant  row  or  charming  sail; 
supported  by  the  rock,  and  defended  by  it 
against  the  dash  of  the  waters;  bordered  by 
thrifty  elms  of  twenty  Summers,  that  wave 
their  welcome  to  the  visitor;  while  the  bright- 
est verdure  covers  the  little  island,  presenting 
a  fairy  lawn  which  invites  the  gay  to  pleasure 
and  the  weary  to  repose. 

Park  Island  is,  of  course,  a  favorite  resort 
for  the  old  and  the  young  from  all  the  region 
adjacent.  Small  as  it  is,  it  appeared  to  me 
larger  than  Meggenhom,  the  single  island  that 
graces  Lucerne,  the  lake  of  the  four  Swiss  Can- 
tons, and  more  beautiful.  Upon  the  little 
island  of  Meggenhom  the  friends  of  freedom 
reared  a  monument  to  William  Tell,  the  founder 
of  Swiss  liberty;  and  here  on  Park  Island  from 
a  lofty  standard  there  waves  the  National  flag, 
the  emblem  of  American  liberty.  Fitting  is 
the  apostrophe  addressed  by  the  author  of 
"Frontenac"  to  the  islet  and  the  lake: 

"  Sweet  silvan  lake !  one  tingle  gem 
Is  in  thy  liqaid  diadem ; 
No  sister  has  this  little  isle 


To  give  its  beanty  smile  for  smile; 
With  it  to  hear  the  blue-bird  sing, 
'  Wake,  leaves  and  flowers !  here  comes  the  Spring  V 
With  it  to  weave  for  Summer's  tread 
Mosses  below  and  flowers  o'erhead; 
With  it  to  flash  to  gorgeoos  skies 
The  opal  pomp  of  Aatamn  dyes, 
And  when  stern  Winter's  tempests  blow. 
To  shrink  beneath  his  robes  of  snow." 

As  we  advance  the  lake  widens,  till  at  one 
point  it  is,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  three  and  a 
half  miles,  and,  as  the  captain  of  the  Aurora 
averred,  four  miles  from  shore  to  shore.  And 
now  it  bends  gracefully  to  the  east,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  close  the  direct  line 
of  view,  only  to  open  up  a  charming  surprise 
as  the  steamer  rounds  the  promontory.  Grad- 
ually the  lake  contracts  in  width,  the  shores 
grow  bolder,  and  here  and  there  a  gorge  breaks 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  western  ridge  to 
the  water  level,  combining  sublimity  with 
beauty. 

But  there  is  a  feature  of  the  lake  scenery 
yet  in  store  for  us  surpassing  any  thing  that 
we  have  seen — alasl  too  often  unknown  by  the 
tourist,  and  therefore  passed  by  unnoticed — 
which  would  itself  repay  the  traveler  for  a 
journey  across  the  State,  if  there  were  nothing 
else  worth  seeing  along  the  entire  way.  I 
refer  to  Taghkanic  Falls,  ten  miles  below  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  steamboat  landing  is 
unpretentious  and  by  no  means  attractive; 
but  the  number  that  land  there  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  will  continue  to  hereafter  as  it 
becomes  better  known,  till  the  accommodations 
shall  become  the  best  on  the  lake. 

A  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and  quite  out  <rf 
sight  from  the  steamer,  the  tourist  is  suddenly 
confronted  by  the  mouth  of  a  grand  gorge, 
three  hundred  feet  deep,  perhaps  one-Uiird  as 
broad,  between  perpendicular  walls  of  solid 
rock,  with  a  waterfall  pouring  down  its  rocky 
bed.  This  gorge  extends  back  for  a  mile,  deep- 
ening and  widening  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  with  fantastic  curves  and  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  and  a  frontlet  of  pines  on  either 
brow.  The  adventurous  pedestrian  may  thread 
the  entire  gorge  with,  perhaps,  the  single  risk 
of  wet  feet  as  he  passes  frt)m  island  to  island 
on  the  way.  Before  he  reaohes  the  second,  or 
grand  fall,  he  will  observe  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular ladder  of  more  than  two  hundred  steps, 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the-  cliff.  If  he  de- 
cline to  thread  the  entire  length  of  the  ravine, 
he  may  make  the  circuit  of  the  public  road, 
the  side  of  which  borders  the  brink  of  the 
gorge,  permitting  him  to  trace  its  windings  as 
he   proceeds,    and    look   down  into   ita  dizzy 
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depths.  Then  he  can  descend  from  the  road 
by  the  perpendicular  ladder  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  on  his  way  to  the  second  £all. 
The  gorge  swells  upward  and  around  him  into 
a  magnificent  amphitheater,  echoing  and  re- 
echoing with  the  noise  of  the  distant  rapid  and 
the  falls.  Suddenly  there  breaks  upon  his 
view  a  cataract,  making  a  single  leap  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  from  a  pathway  sixty 
feet  wide  and  a  hundred  feet  deep,  which  it 
has  cut  through  the  solid  rock.  Sometimes, 
when  the  gorge  is  filled  with  water,  it  is  a 
raging  cataract,  shaking  the  firm  hills  with  its 
thunder.  Now,  when  the  stream  is  low,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cascades  that 
any  land  can  boast.  It  resembles  the  Dust 
Falls  of  Staubbach,  which  is  the  pride  of  Swit- 
zerland; though  inferior  in  bight,  for  Staubbach 
claims  eight  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet; 
yet  it  is  superior  to  it  in  some  other  respects: 
its  waters  are  nearer  milky  white;  its  bight  is 
not  so  great  as  to  dash  it  completely  to  dew 
dust  in  its  fall:  it  has  just  water  enough  to 
retain  some  consistency,  and  yet  descent  enough 
to  make  it  thin,  and  light,  and  soft  as  a  pend- 
ent vail  of  snowy  gauze  with  which  the  air  is 
fondly  sporting,  and  which  occasional  gusts 
from  below  lift  into  successive  graceful,  snowy 
folds,  inwrought  with  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
which  float  awhile  before  the  eye  ere  they 
sink  into  the  seething  lakelet  that  circles 
below. 

No  words,  however,  can  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  commingled  beauty  of  cascade,  precipice, 
cliff,  and  gorge.  The  pencil  has  made  the  at- 
tempt, but,  in  the  sketches  I  have  seen,  has 
sadly  failed  to  do  it  justice. 

Opposite  the  fall  stands  the  Taghkanic  House, 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  From  either 
story  of  the  house  the  fall  is  visible  through 
the  leafy  trees.  The  easy  swing  and  rustic 
seats  are  each  arranged  to  command  a  peculiar 
view.  The  perfume  of  the  pine  fills  the  air 
with  a  healthy  fragrance,  and  its  whispering 
music  floats  upon  the  breeze.  Unpretentious 
but  most  satisfactory  entertainment  cheers  the 
visitor,  and  prepares  him  for  an  after-dinner 
stroll  to  the  third  falls,  or  succession  of  charm- 
ing cascades,  eighty  rods  beyond,  which  should 
by  no  means  be  neglected;  for  these  alone  are 
sufficient  to  repay  one's  delay  at  Taghkanic. 
As  I  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of  the  lakes,  I 
had  arranged  only  for  a  tarry  between  the 
morning  and  evening  steamers  for  Ithaca.  My 
only  regret  was,  that  I  must  bid  adieu  so 
soon  to  the  lovely  scene.  It  was,  however, 
with  the  firm  resolve  that  whenever  I  might 
enjoy  a  sail  over  Cayuga  Lake,  I  would  not 


pass  Taghkanic  by.  Descending  to  the  lake  I 
rested  awhile  on  the  grassy  slope  to  watch  the 
approach  of  the  steamer,  just  visible  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  In  due  season  we 
were  taken  on  board,  beheld  the  headland — 
boldest  scenery  of  the  lake — arrayed  in  the 
glory  of  sunset;  and  as  soft  twilight  descended 
we  landed  at  Ithaca. 


B0LDHE8S  AT  TH^  THBOH E  OF  QBAOR 


BT   MEI.    0.    L.  O.    MABKBAM. 


Dark  cloads  bad  gathered  o'er  my  way, 
And  anknown  paths  before  me  lay, 
While  tangled  briers  flonrished  where 
Sweet  flowers  once  bloomed  in  beauty  rare. 

Misfortunes  crowded  in  my  track ; 
Joys  Tanished  T  could  not  call  back ; 
Snares  waited  for  my  weary  feet, 
And  dangers  loom'd  I  dared  not  meet 

My  friends  forsook  in  time  of  need ; 
Ko  kindly  hand  to  aid  or  lead  ; 
Weary,  tempted,  and  despairing. 
None  I  thought  for  me  was  caring. 

The  night  came  on,  the  fearful  night ! 
Lost !  lost !  no  help,  no  guide,  no  light  I 
Lost  in  sorrow's  night  of  darkness; 
Lost  in  temptation's  wilderness. 

A  Toice  then  whispered,  "  God  is  here ;" 
Strange  I  'd  forgotten,  in  my  fear. 
One  who  is  ever  near  to  aid ; 
Then  eagerly  I  knelt  and  prayed^ 

"  Father,  let  not  thy  sinful  child 
Nqw  perish  in  the  fearful  wild ; 
Beach  down,  I  pray,  thy  hand  to  me, 
And  lead  me  safely  up  to  thee." 

A  heavenly  light  around  me  shone, 
I  felt  a  strong  arm  round  me  thrown. 
And  far  away,  0,  blessed  sight  t 
Arose  to  view  a  city  bright 

The  tempter  vanished  when  I  knelt; 

No  longer  fear  or  pain  I  felt ; 

The  vision  of  the  shining  goal 

New  hope  breathed  in  my  fainting  souL 

Upheld  by  that  Almighty  Arm, 
No  earthly  ills  can  do  me  harm ; 
Where  erst  so  dark,  now  sunlight  gleams, 
And  all  the  way  with  beauty  beams. 

A  song  of  praise  my  glad  heart  sings, 
And  faith  gives  eyes  and  hope  gives  wings; 
So  ever  upward  mounts  my  soul 
Toward  heaven,  the  spirit's  blistfol  goaL 
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GEABITY. 


BT    XLISABBTB    X.    B.   rBBBT. 


"TTTHO  is  that  scapegrace  seated  at  your 

VV  kitchen  table,  Mary?*'  asked  Qrace 
Charlton  of  her  next-door  neighbor,  Mary  New- 
ton, as  she  followed  her  into  the  sitting-room 
one  cold,  blustering  afternoon  in  the  early  part 
of  March. 

"I  can  not  tell  you  his  name:  he  is  a 
stranger,  knowing  no  one  in  our  village.  I  be- 
lieve he  said  that  he  was  going  to  Portsmouth, 
and  that  he  had  friends  living  there." 

"Friends,  indeed!  He  don't  look  as  though 
he  had  a  friend  in  the  world;  and  I  wonder, 
Mary,  that  you  are  so  easily  taken  in.  Just 
as  likely  as  not  he  is  some  outlaw,  an  impos- 
tor, no  doubt,  some  worthless,  lazy  vagabond 
just  out  of  the  penitentiary;  how  do  you  know? 
indeed,  I  think  yot>  do  wrong.  It  would  not 
take  me  long  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of 
such  trash,  I  tell  you.  I  have  no  confidence 
in  these  beggars;  they  never  get  any  thing  out 
of  me,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  you  and  I  are  two  different  persons." 
Mary  had  often  thought  this,  and  now  she 
said  so  with  a  flushed  face  and  a  thoughtful  air. 
"As  to  calling  this  man  a  beggar,  you  have  no 
right  to  do  so;  he  did  not  beg,  he  wished  to 
get  work;  said  he  was  out  of  money,  and  was 
willing  to  do  any  thing,  and  if  I  could  only 
give  him  work,  or  tell  him  where  he  could  get 
something  to  do,  he  should  feel  very  grateful." 

"Ah,  yes;  very  willing  to  work — great, 
strong,  healthy-looking  manl  Why  don't  he 
do  it,  then?  I  dare  say  he  could  find  work  if 
he  wished  it,"  and  Qrace  rocked  herself  vigor- 
ously while  she  toyed  with  the  ring  on  her 
snowy  hand. 

"You  know,"  said  Mary,  "that  this  has 
been  a  hard  Winter,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  for 
those  who  have  only  their  day  labor  to  depend 
on  to  get  along  comfortably.  Many  large 
business  houses  and  factories  have  had  to  cur- 
tail their  expenses,  and  in  doing  so,  many  is 
the  poor  soul  that  has  been  turned  adrift  to 
battle  with  the  cold  waves  of  adversity  as  best 
they  could.  How  gladly  would  many  such  be 
to  toil  the  live-long  day,  if  the  remuneration 
were  only  sufficient  to  keep  hunger  and  cold 
from  their  door,  rather  than  ask  help  of 
another!" 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  humilia- 
ting, indeed,  and  I  guess  that  I  should  be  very 
likely  to  drown  beneath  the  cold  waves  of  ad- 
versity, as  you  say,  before  I  bring  myself  so 
low  as  to  do  it." 


"Grace,  it's  easy  enough  to  talk,  and  say  j 
what  you  would  do  were  you  circumstanced 
thus.  You  know  not  what  you  would  do. 
Life  is  sweet,  and  I  think  if  the  worst  ahould 
come,  you  could  do  much  that  now  seems  to 
you  impossible,  rather  than  starve. 

'  We  talk  of  another's  sorrow 
In  A  light  and  careless  way, 
Forgetting  the  clonds  of  t«- morrow 
May  darken  the  brightest  day.' 

I  would  rather  feed  twenty  impostors,  as  you 
call  them,  than  turn  one  hungry,  suffering  one 
away  from  my  door.  I  should  never  be  happy 
again." 

"Dear  me!  I  should  never  let  a  tboaght  of 
it  trouble  me.  It's  a  perfect  disgrace  to  have 
such  a  set  of  ragamuffins  enter  yoar  house. 
What  will  our  rich  neighbors  over  the  way 
think?    I  tell  you,  they  don't  get  in  there." 

"  It  matters  not  to  me  what  others  think,  if 
I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right;  and  as  for 
my  rich  neighbors,  they  are  no  better  than 
my  poor  neighbors.  I  would  rather  be  poor  all 
my  life  than  to  be  as  miserly  and  selfish  as 
some.  There's  Mr.  Goldfish;  he  holds  his 
purse  with  such  a  tight  gripe,  I  often  wonder 
if  he  thinks  to  leave  it  this  side  of  heaven's 
gate.  Poor  old  man,  how  I  pity  him!  They 
say  he  goes  regularly  to  church,  and  professes 
to  be  a  Very  good  man,  and  yet  is  never 
known  to  do  a  benevolent  act.  Althongh 
worth  his  thousands,  he  lives  in  a  little  old 
house,  and  makes  a  perfect  drudge  of  his  poor 
wife  rather  than  use  his  money.  Ah,  did  be 
but  feel  as  be  should;  did  he  but  listen  to  that 
still,  small  voice,  would  he  not  hear  the  whis- 
pered words,  'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days?*  Yes, 
it  would  then  bring  him  sweet  reward  in  the 
world  to  Tjome.  But,  poor,  short-sighted  mor- 
tal! he  will  soon  have  to  leave  it  all,  and  lose 
the  reward  he  might  have  gained." 

"Well,  I  declare,  Mary,  you  would  make  a 
good  preacher.  Pity  you  were  not  a  mission- 
ary to  some  of  the  Cannibal  Islands;  it  would 
have  been  just  the  thing!"  and  Grace  laughed 
heartily  as  she  added,  "  for  did  you  fail  in  your 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  poor  creatures,  I  im- 
agine you  Would  so  willingly  sacrifice  yourself 
for  the  sake  of  letting  the  poor  things  have  a 
good  meal." 

"We  need  not  travel  far  to  become  mission- 
aries. If  we  wish,  here  at  home  there  is  much 
to  be  done;  but  how  few  that  are  willing  to 
go  forth  and  sow  the  good  seed!  And  since  it 
has  not  fallen  to  my  lot  to  leave  my  own  dear 
land,  and  the  friends  I  so  dearly  love,  I  hope 
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to  be  thankful  for  the  many  blessings  I  so  nn- 
deservedly  enjoy,  and  willing  to  do  the  little 
good  I  can,  never  forgetting,  Grace,  that  in  en- 
tertaining strangers,  the  Bible  tells  us,  we  may 
sometimes  entertain  angels  unawares;  and  a 
stranger  never  comes  hungry  and  cold  to  my 
door  but  I  think  of  this." 

"And  ofttimes  imagine,  I  suppose,"  said 
Grace,  laughing,  "that  an  angel  has  indeed 
come.  Well,  well,  if  you  are  not  one  of  the 
most  imaginary  creatures  I  ever  met  withl  I 
don't  believe  you  ever  suspect  evil  of  any 
one.  You  are  always  excusing  and  covering 
over  the  faults  of  others.  I  never  saw  your 
like.  Well,  we  are  told  in  the  good  Book  that 
'  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.' " 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "and  that  'charity  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind.'  What  right  have  we 
to  think  evil  of  others,  when  we  know  no  evil 
of  them?  This  I  think  would  be  cruel  and 
unkind.  I  have  seen  much  of  it  in  my  little 
life.  I  have  my  faults;  but,  0,  I  pray  that  I 
may  never  be  guilty  of  judging  wrongfully  a 
human  soul.  Did  we  but  think  more  seriously 
of  the  effect  it  so  often  produces  upon  the  poor 
victim  of  our  malice  or  mistrust,  I  think  that 
many  a  censure  would  be  suppressed,  many  an 
unkind  word  unspoken.  Remember,  the  Bible 
tells  us  this,  too,  *  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye 
shall  be  judged;  and  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.' 
Yes,  Grace,  there  is  a  day  coming  when  we 
shall  all  st^and  before  the  great  and  final  Judge 
of  all  the  earth.  It  is  a  solemn  thought,  when 
we  feel  how  little  good  there  is  in  us  at  best, 
and  that  only  through  goodness  we  may  se- 
cure an  entrance  to  that  holy  city,  where  we 
may  dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  one 
happy  brotherhood." 

"Well,"  said  Grace,  "I  expect  you  are 
right.  I  wish  I  had  the  same  independence, 
and  cared  as  little  for  the  opinions  of  others  as 
you  do.  You  are  always  doing  some  good, 
visiting  the  sick,  poor  or  rich;  and,  indeed,  I 
believe  you  take  greatest  delight  in  visiting 
the  poor,  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  think  any 
the  less  of  you  for  it.  It-  appears  to  me  that 
I  could  not  do  so,  and  find  favor  as  you  do." 

"0,  yes  you  could,  if  you  were  convinced 
that  you  were  right,  and  willing  to  assert 
your  independence  in  maintaining  that  right. 
You  would  be  thought  just  as  much  of;  at 
least  those  who  would  think  less  of  you  for 
doing  what  good  you  could,  their  friendship 
would  not  be  worth  having.  You  think  too 
much  of  outward  appearances,  and  of  what 
your  rich  neighbors  will  say  of  you.    0,  Grace, 


you  may  well  be  called  a  slave  to  fashion,  a 
mean,  low  fashion,  that  would  degrade  the 
poor,  toiling  millions  of  our  land — the  very 
salt  of  the  earth;  while  the  base  and  idle 
lounger  holds  his  full  purse  high  in  air,  telling 
you,  in  his  own  pompous  way,  that  'money 
makes  the  man.' " 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  know  it  is  too  true,  and  I 
feel  that  what  you  have  said  will  do  me  good; 
but  I  must  go  now.  I  wonder  if  the  poor 
fellow  I  found  in  the  kitchen  is  through  his 
meal  yet?" 

The  two  went  out  together,  and  Grace  tar- 
ried as  Mary  asked  him  if  he  had  eaten  all 
he  wished,  and  heard  his  grateful  thanks  as 
he  told  her  how  hungry  he  had  been,  having 
traveled  all  day  without  a  mouthful  to  eat;  and 
how  he  had  asked  for  work  along  the  way,  and 
been  refused,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  his 
situation  till  he  came  there;  and  that  she  had 
looked  kind,  and  so  "I — I" — but  the  tears 
stole  down  his  cheek,  and  with  a  "God  bless 
you  I"  he  turned  to  leave.  "Where  will  you 
stay  to-night?"  asked  Mary.  "  God  only  knows," 
he  replied.  "Here,  take  this;  it  will  procure 
you  a  night's  lodging  and  a  breakfast;"  and  as 
he  held  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the  change, 
Grace  said,  in  a  cljoking  voice,  "  Will  you  take 
this?  it  will  help  you  some;"  and  with  many 
thanks  the  care-worn  traveler  departed. 

"  There,"  said  Grace,  "  I  feel  happier  already. 
My  dear  friend,  it  is  really  sweet  to  do  some 
little  good,  and  I  shall  ever  thank  you  for  the 
knowledge  of  it." 


TO  A  FBIEHD. 


BT   LIIIIS    MACS    lI*rABLAiri>. 


Wbaet  of  life  ? — then  count  thy  jewels  o'er ; 
Not  these  alone,  for  thoa  hast  many  more, 
Bright-tinted  memories  of  the  morning  time, 
When  life  and  love  were  synonyms  snhlime ; 
There  are  thy  treasures,  carefully  concealed, 
Yet  to  thine  own  mind's  eye  each  day  revealed. 

Not  there  alone,  for  thou  hast  many  more ; 

The  present  garners  yet  for  thee  rich  store ; 

The  morning  dews  are  thine,  sunshine  and  showers, 

The  songs  of  hirds  and  sympathy  of  flowers ; 

Sweet  voices  of  the  year,  alternate  change. 

Of  seasons  gladdening  earth  with  beauty  strange. 

Not  there  alone,  for  thou  hast  many  more ; 
The  cup  that  thou  hast  drained  was  running  o'er; 
Yet  jeweled  hopes  are  thine,  and  words  of  cheer, 
Which  the  Good  Shepherd  left  to  greet  thine  ear ; 
And  in  that  mansion,  when  the  night  is  past, 
With  thy  beloved  mayest  thou  be  crown'd  at  UaV 
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LIFE  AVD  aEHIUB  OF  FA80AL 


BT   PBOr.    J.  p.    lilOBOXX. 


THE  Romish  Church  has  ever,  even  in  her 
darkest  days,  contained  enough  of  the  salt 
of  virtue  to  save  her  from  the  doom  of  Sodom. 
Almost  every  age  has  exhibited  a  Bernard,  a 
Kempis,  a  Guyon,  or  a  Fenelon.  whose  bright 
graces  contrasted  strangely  with  the  surround- 
ing gloom.  If  not  always  under  sacerdotal 
robes,  at  least  under  the  humble  garb  of  the 
unlettered  devotee,  the  Mother  Church  has  un- 
failingly kept  warm  a  few  embers  of  that  holy 
fire  with  which  she  should  have  purified  the 
world. 

In  the  front  rank  of  her  best  sons  stands, 
without  doubt,  Blaise  Pascal.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  world  bowed  reverently  before 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  piety,  and  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  wafted  no  cloud  across  the 
glory  of  his  name.  To  this  day  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  he  exhibited  more 
greatness  as  a  mathematician,  naturalist,  critic, 
satirist,  or  logician;  for  in  all  these  spheres  he 
proved  himself  a  master-workman.  If  to  these 
rare  qualities  we  add  that  he  presented  as  per- 
fect an  example  of  Christian  humility  as  history 
affords  us,  then  we  have  both  the  reason  and 
the  justification  of  the  place  he  holds  in  the  es- 
teem of  mankind. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Clermont,  Auvergne,  in  1623,  and  closed  his 
bright  career  in  1662,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  His  precocious  genius  was  carefully  cul- 
tured by  a  literary  father.  So  early  was  his 
mathematical  talent  developed,  that  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  and  before  he  had  looked  into 
a  geometry,  he  was  caught  demonstrating,  on  a 
pavement,  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  Eu- 
clid. At  sixteen  he  wrote  an  Essay  on  Conic 
Sections,  whose  excellency  even  Descartes  was 
forced  to  admit.  At  nineteen  he  invented  his 
Arithmetical  Machine,  an  instrument  for  making 
automatic  calculations,  evincing  great  ingenuity 
in  the  inventor,  but  proving  of  little  practical 
utility. 

He  was  the  first  naturalist  who  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  the  old  dictum,  that  "  nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum."  The  fallacy  had  been  con- 
jectured by  Galileo  and  Torricelli;  but  Pascal, 
by  ascending  a  hill — the  Puy  de  Dome — with 
a  tube  of  mercury,  experimentally  proved,  that 
it  is  the  air  which  sustains  the  column  in  the 
tube. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had  composed 
works  on  mathematics  and  physics,  which  gave 
him,  in  those  regards,  the  fame  of  the  wisest 


men  of  his  time;  and  before  him  lay  the  most 
inviting  fields  for  wider  investigations.  At 
this  point,  strange  to  say,  Pascal  abandoned 
science  almost  entirely,  and  henceforth  gave 
attention  to  theology  and  religion.  From  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  had  been  a  physical  sufferer. 
Six  years  later  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis. 
Seven  years  later  still — 1654 — ^his  serioasness 
was  increased  by  a  narrow  escape  from  a  fear- 
ful death,  the  horses  of  his  carriage  having 
rushed  over  a  precipice  into  the  Seine.  He 
took  this  as  a  call  from  God  to  a  holier  life. 

Six  leagues  from  Paris,  in  a  desolate  vale, 
was  prospering  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Port 
Royal.  Thither  many  pious  scholars  had  be- 
taken themselves,  such  as  Amauld,  Qnesnel, 
Nicole,  and  De  Sacy.  Letters,  science,  and  de- 
votion were  their  occupations.  To  this  retreat 
Pascal  fled,  that  he  might  fully  engage  in  that 
severity  of  self-denial  which  he  regarded  as  his 
duty  to  God.  No  doubt  the  austerities  he  here 
practiced  hastened  his  early  death. 

At  this  time  the  Jesuits  began  to  hurl  open 
their  Catholic  brethren,  the  Jansenists,  that 
storm  of  persecution  which  culminated  in  the 
demolition  of  Port  Royal.  The  Jesuits,  insti- 
tuted in  1540  to  counteract  the  Lutheran  Ref- 
ormation, had  obtained  great  power  in  every 
Catholic  country.  Their  lax  morality,  their 
justifying  the  worst  of  means  by  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  end,  are  well  known. 

The  Jansenist  sect  of  Catholics  was  formed  in 
1640  by  Jansen,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  pious  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Augustine.  Their  special  tenets 
were:  the  utter  moral  impotency  of  the  natural 
heart;  the  irresistibility  of  grace;  an  atonement 
for  the  elect  only;  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  the  Bible  and  liturgies  in  their  mother 
tongue.  The  strict  morality  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  this  people  brought  upon  them  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  Jesuits.  Port  Royal  was 
the  stronghold  of  Jansenism.  The  Jesuits  re- 
solved on  its  destruction.  They  procured  from 
Pope  Alexander  VII  a  condemnation  of  the 
tenets  of  Jansen. 

While  this  storm  was  gathering  the  Port 
Royalists  did  their  utmost  to  justify  their  own 
principles  and  to  ejtpose  those  of  the  Jesuits. 
From  this  effort  sprang  the  "Provincial  Liet- 
ters"  of  Blaise  Pascal — a  work  of  unsurpassed 
wit,  sarcasm,  argument,  and  elegance  of  style; 
a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  fixed 
and  stamped  upon  the  French  language  the 
precision  and  chasten  ess  it  now  possesses. 
What  Luther's  prose  did  for  the  German,  Pas- 
cal's effected  for  the  French.  These  "  Letters," 
nineteen  in  number,  were  published  successively 
in  pamphlet  form,  over  the  nom  de  plume  of 
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Louis  de  Montalte,  aUd  addressed  to  the  com- 
mon-sense of  the  masses.  Although  they  did 
not  avert  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal,  they 
inflicted  on  Jesuitism  a  wound  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  They  unvailed  to  the  world, 
for  the  first  time,  the  depth  of  the  craft,  du- 
plicity, and  remorseless  ambition  of  that  pow- 
erful order;  so  that  to  this  day,  and  for  all 
time,  the  very  name  of  Jesuit  is  synonymous 
with  all  that  is  hateful. 

Of  these  "Letters"  Voltaire  says,  "Moliere'a 
best  comedies  do  not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor 
the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in  sublimity." 
Boileau  declared  to  Bourdaloue,  the  Jesuit, 
that  there  is  only  one  modem  book  to  be  com- 
pftred  to  the  works  of  the  ancients — "it  is 
Pascal."  **Morhleu"  exclaimed  the  Jesuit. 
"Pascal!  Yes,  Pascal  is  as  well  written  as 
any  thing  false  can  be."  D'Alembert,  after 
remarking  of  most  of  the  works  published  in 
Pascal's  day,  that  "it  is  impossible  to  endure 
them,"  adds,  "In  the  'Provincial  Letters'  there 
is  not  a  single  word  that  has  become  obsolete, 
though  written  above  a  century  ago." 

It  might  be  profitable  to  learn  how  Pascal 
succeeded  in  giving  to  these  "Letters"  such 
excellency  of  Ityle.  Was  it  by  mere  genius? 
Did  they  float  out  from  his  mind  spontaneously, 
as  do  gorgeous,  ideal  creations  from  the  soul 
of  the  poet?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  a 
fresh  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  verse  of 
Horace,  "Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  princip- 
ium  et  fons."  Nicole  says:  "Pascal  was  often 
occupied  twenty  entire  days  on  a  single  Letter. 
He  wrote  some  of  them  seven  or  eight  times 
before  he  brought  them  to  their  final  perfec- 
tion." 

The  Jesuits  sought  in  every  way  to  deter 
Pascal  from  continuing  his  "  Letters."  Having 
reproached  him  with  ridiculing,  in  them,  sa- 
cred things,  he  responded:  "It  is  one  thing  to 
laugh  at  religion,  and  quite  another  to  laugh 
at  those  who  corrupt  it.  It  would  be  impious 
to  lack  respect  for  the  Divine  precepts;  but  it 
would  also  be  impious  to  lack  contempt  for 
the  falsehoods  which  man  opposes  to  them. 
As  truth  deserves  love,  so  error  deserves  ha- 
tred. For,  as  there  is  in  religion  a  holy  maj- 
esty which  renders  it  venerable,  so  there  is  in 
error  an  inconsistency  which  renders  it  ludi- 
crous." Near  the  close,  of  his  life,  having  been 
asked  if  he  did  not  repent  having  written  so 
severely  in  his  "Letters,"  he  replied,  "Far 
from  repenting  of  it,  if  I  had  them  to  write 
again,  I  would  write  with  much  more  se- 
verity." 

Another  work  on  which  Pascal's  fame  partly 
rests  is  his  "Pens^es" — Thoughts,    It  is  but 


the  scattered  stones  of  a  noble  temple  which  he 
designed  to  rear  in  defense  of  the  primary 
truths  of  religion;  but  which  his  death  pre- 
vented his  completing.  They  were  found 
roughly  sketched  on  old  letters,  or  scraps  of 
paper,  and  it  was  with  groat  difficulty  that 
many  of  them  were  deciphered  at  all.  Some 
of  them  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
They  were  written  in  the  midst  of  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  his  last  few  years.  In  him- 
self, perhaps,  was  realized  what  he  said  of  man 
in  his  greatest  moods:  "It  needs  not  the  roar 
of  artillery  to  hinder  him  from  thinking — the 
slightest  noise  will  do  it.  Be  not  surprised 
that  he  reasons  ill  just  now;  a  fly  is  buzzing  in 
his  ea  -8.  If  you  wish  him  to  discover  truth, 
chase  pway  that  insect  which  holds  in  check 
that  mighty  intellect  which  governs  kingdoms." 
Still,  unpolished  as  many  of  these  thoughts 
are,  they  are  an  ample  evidence  of  philosophical 
breadth  and  insight.  The  reality  of  God,  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  the  greatness  and  misery 
of  man — these  are  his  themes.  Ridicule,  argu- 
ment, eloquence,  expostulation,  love— these  are 
all  successively  brought  to  bear  on  the  atheist. 
Man,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  misery  of  his 
fall,  a  prey  to  lust,  darkness,  and  despair;  and, 
on  the  other,  in  the  greatness  of  his  redemp- 
tion, regeneration,  and  immortality,  is  painted 
with  appalling  and  inspiring  vividness.  The 
degradation  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  converted,  were  Pascal's  constant 
thoughts.  "  What  a  chimera,"  exclaims  he,  "  is 
man!  What  a  novelty,  what  a  chaos,  what  a 
contradiction!  Judge  of  all  things;  imbecile 
worm  of  the  clay;  depositary  of  truth;  whirl- 
pool of  doubt;  glory  and  shame  of  the  uni- 
verse: if  he  exalts  himself,  I  will  abase  him; 
if  he  abases  himself,  I  will  exalt  him." 

Enough  of  the  books  of  Pascal.  Look  we 
now  at  the  man  himself.  Of  his  intellectual, 
his  mathematical,  scientific,  dialectical,  sarcas- 
tic, critical  greatness,  we  have  given  already 
sufficient  indication.  In  theology  he  was  a 
Fatalist.  Recoiling  from  the  semi-Pelagianism 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  rushed  to  the  worse  error  of 
Jansen.  To  exalt  Divine  grace,  he  reveled 
among  the  ruins  of  the  human  will.  He  was 
liberal  in  politics,  approving  monarchy  only 
as  a  preventive,  among  an  uneducated  people, 
of  the  greater  evil  of  civil  war.  "  The  evil  to 
be  feared,"  said  he,  "from  an  imbecile  king  is 
neither  so  great  nor  so  certain." 

He  was  a  Papist;  resting  all  his  days  in 
Luther's  early  error  of  aiming  to  reform  Pop- 
ery, instead  of  perceiving  in  it  the  enemy  of 
Christ.  He  was  right  in  waging  a  life-warfare 
against  the  corruptions  of  Popery,  but  wrong 
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in  equally  opposing  ProteBtantism.  Yet  in  one 
respect  he  was  a  Protestant.  When  his  writ- 
ings were  condemned  by  the  Pope,  he  declared, 
Lnther-like,  "If  my  'Letters'  are  condemned 
at  Rome,  what  I  condemn  in  them  is  con- 
demned in  heaven."  The  "Letters"  them- 
selves were  written  against  a  bull  of  the  Pope. 

He  was  superstitious.  No  stronger  proof  of 
the  evil  of  a  wrong  creed  need  be  sought  than 
the  humiliating  follies  into  which  Popish  teach- 
ings sank  the  grand  intellect  of  Pascal.  A 
relic — a  holy  thorn — was  brought  to  Port 
Royal.  The  inmates  went  in  procession  and 
kissed  it.  Among  them  there  was  a  niece  of 
Pascal,  who  had,  for  a  long  time,  had  a  fistula 
in  the  eye.  She  touched  it  with  the  thorn, 
and  it  was  said  she  was  immediately  cured. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  cure,  or  whether 
there  was  any  cure  at  all,  Pascal  confidently 
believed  it  was  a  real  miracle,  and  defended  it 
as  such.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life — pitiable 
spectacle! — ^he  spent  much  time  in  visiting 
many  churches  where  there  were  relics,  or 
special  ceremonies:  and,  to  direct  him  in  this, 
he  had  a  "spiritual  almanac"  in  which  the 
relics  and  cervices  were  registered.  With  sor- 
row do  we  read  that,  in  his  declining  years  of 
feeble  health,  he  practiced  the  most  unwhole- 
some asceticism,  and  that  he  even  wore  be- 
neath his  garments  a  girdle  of  iron,  in  which 
there  were  sharp  points,  which,  when  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander  from  religion,  he 
was  wont  to  strike  into  his  flesh  with  his 
elbow.  He  came  finally  to  regard  nearly  all 
the  natural  joys  which  Providence  loves  to 
bestow  on  man,  as  so  many  temptations  of 
Satan.  "I  can  approve,*'  said  he,  "only  of 
those  who  seek  happiness  in  tears."  "Disease 
is  the  natural  state  of  Christians." 

By  the  false  notion  that  our  required  love  to 
God  is  inconsistent  with  much  affection  for  our 
friends,  he  was  led  to  suppress  all  expression 
of  love  and  gratitude  for  his  sister,  who  sedu- 
lously ministered  to  his  declining  years,  and 
even  to  reproach  her  for  caressing  her  own 
children.  "It  is  unjust,"  said  he,  "that  any 
one  should  love  me,  .  .  .  for  I  am  the  end  of 
no  one,  nor  can  I  satisfy  any  one."  "It  looked 
to  me,"  said  his  sister,  "as  if  I  were  putting 
him  in  pain  even  at  the  very  moment  I  was 
striving  to  perform  the  most  affectionate  offices 
for  him  in  his  illness." 

Despite  this  outward  frigidity,  his  inmost 
heart  was  all  ablaze  with  love.  No  one  was 
kinder  than  Pascal.  Like  Wesley,  he  gave  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  Pascal  is,  that 
amid  the  intoxicating  plandits  of  the  world, 


and  the  puerile  rites  of  Popery,  he  ever  re- 
tained a  calm  soul  and  a  pure  heart  Jesna 
never  had  a  more  ardent  admirer  or  sincere 
disciple.  He  lived  on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 
One  sight  he  never  tired  gazing  at — ^the  robe 
of  Christ's  righteousness.  His  seraphic  intel- 
lect bowed  at  the  cross  with  the  reverence  of 
Paul;  his  heart  clung  to  it  with  the  love  of 
John.  His  meekness  was  that  of  an  infant. 
The  omnipresence  of  God  was  to  him  a  felt 
verity.    He  dwelt  in  God  and  God  in  him. 


HOPB. 
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Throvoh  cloudy  tracts  the  fntnre  goes 

Far  reaching,  who  knows  where  ? 
Bnt  wishful  pleasnres  and  sad  woes 

Unseen  are  waiting  there. 
There  sitting  on  some  golden  strand. 

Washed  by  the  waves  of  time, 
Sits  Hope,  the  fairy,  with  her  wand, 

And  singing  songs  sublime. 

Across  the  roar  of  winds  and  waves 

Her  voice  allaring  comes, 
To  tarn  ns  from  the  by-way  graves, 

To  farther,  happier  homes ; 
We  see  the  beckoning  of  her  hand 

Throngh  mists  of  chaos  days — 
Far  off,  bat  can  not  understand 

Her  vapor-hidden  ways. 

How  fondly  do  we  turn  to  her, 

And  at  her  beckoning  move, 
With  heart  whose  beat  is  happier, 

And  soul  whose  beat  is  love ! 
Up  from  the  dust  we  raise  the  eye 

In  Hope's  enchanting  tranoe. 
And  all  our  sad  repinings  fly 

Before  her  ooantenance. 

0,  Hope !  whose  power  is  ever  sweet. 

Whether  the  fslse  or  true ; 
Clofied  round  bv  many  a  tempest  sheet. 

Thy  light  still  shining  through. 
Onr  sleep  is  fashioned  unto  thee ; 

Our  longings  and  desires 
Rise  with  the  morning  radiantly. 

Beneath  thy  potent  fires. 

A  desert  place  of  yenrs  and  tears. 

Monotonous  this  would  be, 
If  never  came  the  glance  that  cheers. 

The  hand  that  lifts  from  thee ; 
And  whether  thou  be  true  or  false. 

Thou  send'st  the  dream  to  be. 
And  gladness  rests  on  lowliest  walls. 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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THE  BULB  OF  THE  EYAVafiLiaAL  BAIABTJBaEBS. 

TBANSLATXD  FROM  HAOENBACH*S  HISTORY  OF  THE 

OHUBCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND 

NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 


BT    BIT.    B.    B.    NAPAI.,    D.    D. 


NUMBER  I. 

EVEN  in  the  earlier  times  tliere  had  shone 
out,  in  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Salzburg, 
a  gleam  of  the  pure,  evangelical  doctrine. 
The  teachings  of  Huss,  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  had  penetrated  that  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  with  the  Reformation  of  Luther 
they  were  not  long  unacquainted.  Staupitz, 
the  noble  friend  of  Luther,  ended  his  days  here 
in  the  quiet  of  a  monastery.  And  if  this  pious 
but  timi4  man  displayed  in  his  own  person  but 
little  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  still  the  Salz- 
bnrgers  had  such  men  preaching  through  their 
country,  and  through  the  Tyrol  generally,  as 
Stephen  Agricola,  Paul  Speratus,  Wolfgang 
Russ,  Urbanus  Rhegius,  George  Scharer,  and 
others.  This  was  the  reason  why  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  other  edifying 
books  of  the  Protestants,  especially  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Luther's  Catechism,  found 
their  way  into  the  valleys  and  cottages  of  this 
region.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  the  Old  Church 
attacked  these  novelties  with  zeal;  the  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  were  in  some  cases  imprisoned, 
in  others  driven  off,  and  one  of  them,  George 
Scharer,  in  1528,  was  beheaded.  It  was  especially 
the  archbishops  who  felt  themselves  called 
upon,  by  their  duty  to  their  religion,  to  keep 
out  the  heresy.  They  were  not,  however,  all 
equally  stringent,  and  hence  it  happened  that 
under  a  mild  government  Protestantism  ad- 
vanced quietly,  while  under  a  severer  one  it 
was  stirred  to  still  mightier  resistance.  The 
same  means  used  in  the  south  of  France  to 
convert  the  Huguenots  were  employed  with 
the  Lutheran  Salzburgers.  The  Capuchins  were 
first  sent  as  preachers  of  repentance;  then  fol- 
lowed upon  their  heels  the  dragoons,  with  the 
sword. 

Emigration  of  individual  families  began  as 
early  as  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  number  that  left  was  six  hundred; 
the  most  of  the  remainder  were  forcibly  driven 
back  to  their  homes,  and  at  the  same  time 
forced  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  Archbishop 
Maximilian  Gandolf  issued  an  edict  driving 
out  of  the  country,  in  midwinter,  all  Protest- 
ants refusing  to  be  converted,  and  requiring 
fathers  and  mothers  to  leave  behind  them  all 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  they 

YOL.  XXIV.— 30 


might  be  brought  up  in  the  Romish  religion. 
These  exiles  met  a  kind  reception  in  Suabia,  in 
central  Germany,  especially  in  the  free  cities 
of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort. 

The  light  penetrated  even  into  the  depths 
of  the  Tyrolese  mines — the  same  light  with 
which  the  son  of  the  Saxon  miner  had  illumined 
the  darkness  of  the  Church,  and  the  darkness 
of  men's  hearts.  The  gay  labor-songs  of  former 
times  now  gave  place  to  the  earnest  hymns  of 
Luther.  Their  fraternities  became  so  many 
homes  of  evangelical  freedom,  and  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  mining  region  protected  the 
new  believers  from  priestly  inquisition.  The 
German  Bible  and  Luther's  writings  first  found 
their  way  into  these  mine-pits,  and  from  thence 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  To  secure  these  holy  books  their 
owners  hid  them  in  cellar-vaults  and  in  secret 
closets  in  the  walls.  Thus  it  has  happened  in 
recent  times  that,  in  breaking  through  a  wall 
in  the  castle  of  Anger,  near  Klausen,  all  sorts 
of  Lutheran  books,  of  the  time  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  were  discovered. 

About  the  year  1G85  the  miners  in  the  vi* 
cinity  of  Hallein,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
enlightened  Joseph  Schaitberger,  made  open 
profession  of  their  eiVangelical  faith.  The  bonds 
and  imprisonment  which  came  upon  them  in 
consequence  they  utterly  despised,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  mendicant  "monks  who  were 
sent  to  their  prisons  to  convert  them.  More 
than  a  thousand  of  them  preferred  banishment 
to  the  denial  of  their  faith;  they  left  their  coun- 
try, and  many  of  them  found  homes  in  Suabia 
and  Franconia.  Schaitberger  gained  his  bread 
by  wood-chopping  and  by  drawing  wire.  This 
same  Schaitberger  and  his  Confession  of  Faith 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  adherents  of 
Protestant  doctrine  who  still  remained  in  the 
country.  He  was  their  patriarch,  as  it  were, 
and  his  "Song  of  Exile,"  which  we  will  give 
further  on,  formed,  together  with  his  "  Evangel- 
ical Epistle,"  of  1688,  the  chief  means  of  edifi- 
cation and  support  for  believing  hearts  in  a 
time  of  great  trial.  Three  times  he  returned 
from  his  exile  and  strengthened  his  brethren. 

These  people,  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Arch- 
bishops John  Ernst  and  Franz  Anton,  enjoyed 
a  long  repose;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  under 
the  government  of  Leopold  Anton,  Baron  of 
Firmian,  who  ascended  the  Archiepiscopal  throne 
of  Salzburg  on  the  3d  of  October,  1727.  Leo- 
pold Anton  was  not  without  learning,  and  a 
certain  natural  goodness  of  heart;  but  his 
avarice,  which  was  hampered  by  his  propensity 
for  drink  and  for  pleasure,  especially  for  the 
chase,  had  gradually  hardened  bis  heart;  drink 
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had  clouded  his  mind,  the  chase  had  made  him 
reckless.  In  the  heat  of  a  drunken  fit,  on  one 
occasion,  Le  siifore  he  would  drive  the  heretics 
out  of  the  land,  even  if  their  fields  overgrew 
with  thorns  and  thistles.  He  kept  his  oath 
right  loyally.  He  and  his  chancellor,  Hierony- 
mus  Christian  Yon  Hall,  used  all  their  power  to 
make  the  stay  of  the  Protestants  in  the  land 
miserable,  and  pushed  them  to  the  last  degree. 
First  they  used  mild  means,  and  to  aid  them 
the  Jesuits  were  called  in.  It  was  to  be  their 
occupation  to  bring  back  the  wanderers  to  the 
right  path,  to  represent  Catholicism  to  them  in 
the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  to  try  every  the- 
atrical art  to  attract  them  back.  Imperceptibly, 
however,  cunning  passed  over  into  violence. 
Bibles  and  other  instructive  books  were  taken 
from  them,  and  in  their  place  were  put  by  force 
the  rosary  and  the  scapular.  Whoever  was 
disinclined  to  receive  this  change  kindly  was 
treated  as  a  rebel.  Hans  Lerchener,  of  Ober- 
mais,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Radstadt,  and  Veit 
Breme,  of  Unterschwaback,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Werfen,  were  put  in  irons  because  they  would 
neither  deliver  up  their  Bibles  nor  abjure  their 
faith.  They  were  driven  over  the  border,  leav- 
ing behind  them  nine  children  to  weep.  The  ex- 
iles went  to  Begensburg,  and  in  January,  1730, 
applied  to  the  authorities — to  the  Corpus  Evan- 
gelicorum — which  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
evangelical  Church  interests  of  Germany.  These 
authorities,  addressed,  in  the  first  place,  a  letter 
to  Baron  Von  Zillerberg,  the  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Archbishop  at  the  Diet;  their  request  was 
refused,  and  even  the  Archbishop  himself,  to 
whom  the  authorities  now  addressed  themselves, 
showed  but  little  inclination  to  change  his  line 
of  conduct — indeed,  he  became  worse  and  worse. 
A  number  of  people,  found  in  the  possession  of 
Bibles  and  Lutheran  books,  were  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  Once  more  the  cry  of  distress  reached 
the  ears  of  the  authorities  at  Regensburg;  but 
the  dilatory  motion  of  business  there  was  not 
calculated  to  bring  speedy  relief. 

The  very  continuance  of  oppression,  by  and 
by,  brought  help  of  itselt  After  insult  had 
been  carried  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  by  the 
house-searchings,  which  the  court  Chancellor 
Rail,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  and  under 
pretense  of  peaceful  objects,  had  set  on  foot, 
and  by  the  quartering  of  soldiers  among  the 
people,  which  soon  followed,  the  Protestants 
felt  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  a  close 
and  firm  bond,  a  fraternization  for  life  and 
death.  And  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1731, 
the  Sunday  before  St.  Lawrence  day,  in  the 
early  morning  twilight,  more  than  a  hundred 


men,  from  every  mountain  steep,  took  their 
way  over  the  rocky  paths  and  down  to  Schwart- 
zach,  a  market-village  in  the  jurisdiction  Gol- 
decker,  and  in  the  inn  of  that  place  seated 
themselves  around  a  table  on  which  was  placed 
a  salt-cellar.  Each  man,  with  earnest  prayer, 
dipped  the  wetted  fingers  of  his  right  hand  into 
the  salt,  and  lifted  them  toward  heaven  for 
a  holy  oath.  To  the  true,  triune  God  they 
swore  never  to  desert  the  evangelical  faith, 
and  then  swallowed  the  salt  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sacrament  And  since  it  is  recorded  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles,  13th  chapter  and  5th 
verse,  that  Jehovah  made  with  David  and  his 
seed  a  covenant  of  salt,  that  is,  a  covenant  of 
friendship  never  to  be  broken,  they  called  their 
sacred  compact,  from  that  time,  the  covenant 
of  salt. 

When  the  news  of  this  covenant  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  Archbishop,  he  felt  as  the  Land- 
vogten  in  Switzerland  did  when  they  heard  of 
the  Griitlebande.  Before  his  soul  moved  pic- 
tures of  insurrection  and  of  dismay.  It  was 
bruited  through  the  country  that  the  Protest- 
ants had  formed  a  conspiracy  at  Schwartzach 
for  the  murder  of  all  the  Catholics.  Self-de- 
fense became,  of  course,  an  immediate  necessity, 
and  toward  this  defense  every  thing  was  now 
directed.  The  Archbishop  had  already  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  at  Vienna, 
whither  the  Protestants  had  sent  a  fruitl^s 
deputation.  The  Emperor  aided  the  Arch- 
bishop with  troops.  On  the  22d  of  September 
over  a  thousand  Austrian  foot  soldiers  appeared 
in  Salzburg,  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
soon  followed.  In  quartering  the  troops,  over 
six  thousand  in  all,  the  burden  fell  mainly  on 
the  Protestants.  The  scenes  of  the  dragonctdes, 
as  they  had  lately  occurred  in  the  south  of 
France,  were  repeated.  Meantime,  among  the 
very  dragoons  of  Prince  Eugene  Protestants 
were  found,  who,  instead  of  oppre^ng  their 
brother  evangelicals,  were  only  too  happy  to 
seek  edification  with  them  in  private,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  bread  of  life. 

As  soon,  however,  as  this  was  discovered 
such  dragoons  were  replaced  by  others.  About 
Michaelmas  many  persons  who  were  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  taken  out 
their  beds  in  the  night,  and  dragged  in  chains 
to  Salzburg,  where  horrible  prisons  awaited 
them. 

Such  proceedings  awakened  among  those  who 
were  still  free  a  more  and  more  earnest  long- 
ing to  depart  from  a  country  which  by  con- 
tinued oppressions  had  been  converted  into  a 
very  perdition.  They  began  to  consider  how 
they  might  reach  a  foreign  country.    All  the 
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passes  were  guarded,  emigratioB  was  a  crime 
which  was  sure  to  increase  the  punishment 
which  in  any  eyent  awaited  them.  Finally 
they  succeeded  in  getting  round  the  posts  on 
the  horders,  and  making  their  wav  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  hoped  for  help. 

Two  bold  and  resolute  men,  Peter  Helden- 
steiner  and  Nicholas  Forstrenter,  started  for 
Kassel,  where  the  Swedish  king,  hereditary 
prince  of  Hesse-Kassel,  was  then  sojourning. 
This  prince  received  the  men  kindly,  though 
not  without  selfish  motives.  He  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  Tyr- 
olese  and  the  Salzburgers,  and  hoped  to  em- 
ploy the  one  in  the  iron  mines  of  Sweden,  and 
to  use  the  skilled  hands  of  the  other  in  carving 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  activity  of  trade  in  Hesse.  But 
when  he  found  that  but  few  of  them  knew  how 
to  work  in  iron,  and  that  the  toys,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Salzburgers, 
were  made  by  the  people  of  the  Berchtesgaden, 
the  business  man's  zeal  cooled,  and  he  gladly 
resigned  the  honor  of  receiving  these  persecuted 
men  to  another — ^that  other  was  soon  found. 


UFFS  X08AI08. 


■  T   DILL   ▲.    BlOaiKB. 


I  STOOD  in  an  old  cathedral, 

Where  the  light  fell  mellow  and  dim, 
And  like  anthem  of  nnseen  angels, 

Sonnded  the  vesper  hymn. 
A  strangely-fashioned  mosaic 

Was  the  polished  marble  floor, 
But  I  coald  not  discern  its  beanty, 

As  I  stood  by  the  entrance  door. 
I  passed  beneath  the  fretted  cornice. 

And  adown  the  echoing  aisle — 
The  organ's  mysterious  mnsie 

Swell'd  in  my  ear  the  while ; 
The  ghastly  gleam  of  the  tapers 

That  stood  by  the  chancel  rail, 
Flared  and  dimmed  in  the  twilight 

On  the  carved  saints  still  and  pale. 
Some  looked  down  with  a  blessing, 

As  the  light  on  their  faces  shone, 
And  some  with  snch  sad  reproaching, 

When  its  glimmering  ray  had  flown. 
As  I  passed  with  reverent  footsteps 

The  chancel  arch  beneath, 
The  anthem  moaned  and  fainted 

Like  winds  on  a  barren  heath ; 
Dimmed  and  moaned  as  I  bowed  my  head 

At  the  altar's  holy  rail, 
And  the  light  of  the  tapers  softened 

On  the  faces  calm  and  pale. 

As  I  rose  and  tamed  the  tapers  biased 


With  a  glory  of  golden  light, 
Till  gleamed  the  gilded  tracery 

On  the  ceiling's  farthest  highi 
Burst  forth  the  organ's  music. 

Triumphant,  full,  and  clear, 
And  waves  on  waves  of  melody 

Surged  on  my  upward  ear. 
And  the  strangely-fashioned  mosaic 

Of  the  polished  marble  floor, 
Was  changed  to  a  wondrous  story 

That  I  seem'd  to  have  read  before. 
Here  was  a  little  cradle. 

And  a  sunny  head  within ; 
0,  the  smile  on  the  face  was  wondrous 

As  my  angel  Clare's  had  been, 
And  the  words,  sun-traced,  beneath  it, 

"The  gentle  maiden's  feet 
Would  have  weary  grown  on  the  earth-path — 

She  was  for  heaven  meet" 
There  was  a  withered  rose-bud, 

With  a  violet  or  two ; 
And  they  said  to  my  heart,  so  gently, 

*'  It  was  not  best  for  you." 
Next — and  it  stirr'd  my  soul — 

A  curl  of  golden  hair, 
Tied  with  a  ribbon  blue. 

Such  as  ihe  used  to  wear. 
And  I  read  from  the  mystic  book, 

"  Pass'd  from  death  unto  life — 
To  the  sunny  haven  of  rest, 

From  this  land  of  care  and  strife." 
There  was  a  falling  form. 

Upheld  by  an  angel  arm ; 
And  again  was  a  shield  upborne, 

Protecting  it  from  harm. 
So  I  saw  that  the  strange  mosaic 

Of  that  old  cathedral  floor 
Was  the  mystic  story  of  life 

I  had  never  half  read  before, 


OTJB  LITTLE  OVES  Of  HEAVEV. 


BT   KBV.    F.    S.    CASSADT. 


A  TEAB  the  one  to  know. 
But  for  the  other  love ; 

Two  little  graves  below, 
Two  happy  souls  above  I 

Together  now  they  share 
The  same  sweet,  sunny  home ; 

And  jewel'd  crowns  they  wear, 
And  'mid  bright  flowers  roam. 

Happy  forever  they, 

With  millions  of  the  blest  ; 
Theirs  ever  high-noon  day, 

And  everlasting  rest ! 

To  the  blest  land  of  life 
May  grace  conduct  our  feet ; 

And  there,  beyond  earth's  strife, 
Hay  we  our  darlings  meet! 
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AUHT  HBLEF8  TOTTB. 


BT    MEff.  H.    0.    OABDNim. 


NTTMBER   III. 

Pontotoc,  Fkb.  14. 

MY  DEAR  ADA,— I  have  just  returned  to 
the  city  after  nearly  a  week's  absence. 
Visiting,  to  rfake  the  best  of  it,  is  but  an  idle, 
aimless  way  of  spending  time.  I  had  become 
both  weary  and  bewildered  with  the  constant 
whirl  and  bustle  of  society,  and  I  was  glad  to 
escape  from  its  claims  upon  me  by  accepting 
the  kind  invitation  of  a  dear  friend  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  her  in  her  pleasant  but  quiet 
home  in  Wakulla. 

I  can  imagine  your  look  as  you  read 
the  last  paragraph.  It  says:  "Now,  at  least, 
in  that  quiet  country  town,  Aunt  Helen  will 
admit  us  to  some  of  the  privileges  she  en- 
joys, and  give  us  some  idea  of  the  social  life 
and  current  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
also  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of  her  pleasant 
retreat." 

You  are  mistaken.  Not  a  person  or  thing 
in  Wakulla  is  to  be  put  on  exhibition;  not  even 
the  flat  country,  which  is  on  a  dead  level  with 
the  river;  not  even  the  unlighted  stairway 
leading  up  to  the  church  orchestra,  which 
struck  me  as  being  unsafe.  But  I  will  tell  you, 
if  you  like,  about  my  journey  thither  and 
hither.  You  know  already  that  when  travel- 
ing alone  I  always  contrive  to  blunder  out  of  the 
right  way;  and  as  the  way  to  Wakulla  has  as 
many  changes  as  most  human  lives,  it  required 
all  my  skill  in  navigation  to  bring  up  right  at 
last. 

In  the  first  place  I  quarreled  with  the  hack- 
man.  1  told  him  I  wished  to  be  driven  to  the 
Pontotoc  depot,  and  he  insisted  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  Fog  Point.  I  eyed  him  rather  sus- 
piciously, for  I  had  no  geographical  knowledge 
of  Fog  Point,  and  no  faith  in  its  existence; 
and  mustering  all  my  dignity,  I  informed  him 
that  it  was  my  business,  not  his,  to  determine 
my  route. 

He  assented  to  this  with  a  broad  grin,  and 
muttered  something  about  throwing  away  money. 
However,  he  submitted,  and  took  me  to  the 
depot,  where,  just  as  I  expected,  an  omnibus 
waited  to  convey  passengers  to  some  indefinite 
place  in  the  distance,  the  beginning  of  the  rail- 
road over  which  I  was  to  journey.  There  was 
no  waiting  to  do;  and  "tickets  through"  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  a  friend,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  "  travel." 

It  was  a  dismal,  muddy  road,  and  the  omni- 
bus was  crowded.     The  sidelong  motion  made 


me  dizzy,  and  a  snarling  little  dog  in  a  woman's 
lap  made  me  nervous  and  cross;  so  I  was  not  ! 
sorry  to  arrive  at  the  depot,  which  turned  out 
to  be  the  veritable  place  that  my  disobliging 
hack  man  had  expressed  such  a  penchant  for. 
I  soon  found  out  that  he  knew  more  aboat  the 
direct  route  to  Wakulla  than  I  did. 

I  wafiT  hurrying  into  the  car,  anxious  to  se- 
cure a  seat,  when  some  one  behind  gave  my 
cloak  an  energetic  pull  which  anchored  me  at 
once.  I  turned  angrily  round  and  confronted 
a  middle-aged  man,  a  stranger,  who  told  me  be 
wanted  six  cents. 

A  queer  place  to  beg,  I  thought.  Now,  I 
was  not  too  stingy  to  give  him  six  cents,  if  he 
needed  it;  but  my  purse  was  at  the  bottom  of 
my  pocket,  and  over  it  and  around  it  were  in- 
numerable little  parcels  and  nondescripts,  snugly 
packed  away,  and  I  was  afraid  the  cars  would 
not  wait  for  me  to  unload  them;  so  for  once 
I  shut  my  ears  to  the  appeal  of  charity,  and 
told  the  man  he  could  not  have  the  money. 
To  my  surprise  he  repeated  his  demand  in  a 
loud  tone,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  bystanders,  who  began  to  draw  near  us. 
Indignant  at  his  rude  persistence,  and  a  little 
annoyed  by  the  observation  of  others,  I  refusM 
more  resolutely;  whereupon  he  angrily  declared 
that  he  must  and  would  have  six  cents. 

I  looked  at  him  more  attentively.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  had  nothing  of  the  pinched 
look  of  a  Simon  Pure  beggar.  What  dire  ne- 
cessity could  make  so  small  a  sum  of  such  con- 
sequence I 

"Six  cents!"  I  repeated,  mechanically. 

"Yes,  marm;  and  hurry  up,  will  you?" 

"  Why  should  I  give  it  you?"  I  asked,  doubt- 
fully. 

"Why?  To  pay  your  liare  in  the  *bus^  of 
course." 

"0!" 

I  began  to  unpack  my  pocket — a  box  of 
Brown's  Troches,  a  fine-tooth  comb,  a  bottle 
of  Inflammatory  Extirpator,  two  handkercbiefs, 
a  box  of  pomade,  a  pair  of  thick  gloves,  two  , 
carte  visites,  and  a  paper  of  gum-drops — last  t 
of  all,  the  purse.  My  "through  ticket"  I  car- 
ried in  my  glove  for  safe-keeping. 

I  had  not  quite  replaced  all  these  articles, 
though  I  had  managed  to  ascend  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  car,  when  I  was  pulled  back  a  sec- 
ond time. 

"  What  now?" 

"  Fifteen  cents,  mum." 

"  What  forr 

"  For  bringing  down  your  trunk." 

"0!" 

After  this,  for  convenience*  sake,  I  held  my 
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purse  m  my  hand.  On  entering  the  cars  I 
was  ^rprised  to  see  that  the  occupants  were 
seated  with  their  backs  to  the  engine.  I  never 
follow  the  lead  of  others  unless  I  can  see  a 
reason  for  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  I  should  journey  left-handed  if  all  the 
world  did  so;  so  I  took  up  a  proper  position, 
and  rejoiced  in  it,  till,  after  traveling  a  short 
distance,  some  inexplicable  sleight-of-hand,  un- 
derstood by  the  other  passengers,  transposed 
the  whole  concern,  railroad  and  all,  and  set  me 
to  wiggling  over  the  ground  backward.  I 
made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  just  back  down 
to  the  terminus  of  the  road  at  Manna,  and 
then  get  into  the  return  train  for  Wakulla, 
right  side  foremost.  I  suppose  there  is  some 
advantage  in  these  forward  and  backward 
movements,  but  I  did  not  understand  it.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  those  great,  jump- 
ing, double-ended,  black  house-spiders,  who 
are  got  up  without  any  front  or  rear. 

Fortune  befriended  me  at  Wakulla ;  for  another 
lady  besides  myself  was  due  there,  and  I  followed 
her  closely.  There  were  no  carriages  waiting  for 
the  accommodation  of  travelers.  There  was  a 
oart  with  a  board  across  it  for  a  seat,  and  a 
bushel  or  so  of  clams  in  the  bottom ;  but  I  saw 
no  other  conveyance.  I  was  climbing  into  this, 
when  a  young  lady  came  round  the  comer  of 
the  station-house,  and  politely  informed  me 
that  I  could  find  a  carriage  on  the  other  side. 
I  began  to  see  clear  sky  at  last. 

The  carriage  in  question  was  a  roomy,  com- 
fortable-looking wagon,  drawn  by  a  fat,  lazy- 
looking  horse.  The  driver  was  a  pleasant-look- 
ing old  gentleman,  and  the  whole  turn-out  had 
such  an  unpretending,  comfortable  air  about  it, 
that  I  began  to  query  whether  the  railroad 
corporation  had  not  got  it  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inspiring  forlorn  strangers  with  the 
delicious,  home-like  feeling  so  seldom  found  in 
traveling.  All  the  way  from  Pontotoc  I  had 
been  sitting  up  as  straight  as  a  cob,  on  the 
alert  for  the  possible  dangers  before  me — or 
rather  behind  me— and  it  was  truly  no  small 
relief  to  "fling  care  to  the  winds,"  and  sink 
cozily  back  on  the  wide  wagon-seat.  There 
were  three  lady-pasa^&gers  besides  myself,  but 
we  had  plenty  of  room. 

We  had  scarcely  started  when  the  driver  at- 
tempted to  quicken  the  horse's  ideas  by  a 
touch  of  the  whip.  The  animal,  like  other 
lazy  horses,  responded  to  the  hint  by  a  sudden 
bound,  which  nearly  unhooked  our  heads  from 
our  bodies,  and  then  the  eflfect  was  over. 

"Don't  strike  the  horse  1"  entreated  a  pleas- 
ant-looking old  lady  on  the  back  seat.  I 
thought  she  was  timid,  like  many  other  travel- 


ers, and  with  some  difliculty  turned  round  to 
speak  a  word  of  encouragement. 

"  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,"  I  said,  sooth- 
ingly. "  If  this  lazy  old  beast  were  whipped  a 
fortnight  he  wouldn't  even  trot.  You  are 
perfectly  safe,  I  assure  you."  She  did  not  re- 
ply, and  I  thought  did  not  fully  appreciate  my 
kindly  feeling.  When  I  learned  that  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  kind  old  gentleman,  and  joint- 
owner  with  him  of  the  beast  in  question — that 
they  did  not  run  the  team  in  connection  with 
the  railroad,  but  were  giving  me  a  free  pas- 
sage from  downright  goodness  of  heart,  I 
doubted  if  I  should  ever  try  to  administer  com- 
fort again. 

My  return  to  the  city  was  managed  without 
any  mishap,  except  paying  double  price  for  a 
hack.  If  I  have  gained  no  other  benefit  from 
my  little  excursion,  I  have  acquired  a  feeling 
of  self-reliance,  which,  in  its  way,  is  as  com- 
fortable as  self-conceit.  I  no  longer  depend  on 
an  escort.  I  am  become  an  independent  tour- 
ist, with  the  ability  to  look  out  for  myself. 
Experience  is  the  only  thorough  teacher,  and  I 
have  experienced. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  quite  a  traveler," 
remarked  a  new  acquaintance  to  me  this  morn- 
ing. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  been  to  Wakulla." 

Saturday  morning.  I  think  I  must  indulge 
you  with  just  a  peep  into  my  city  home,  that 
is,  the  place  where  my  trunk  is.  It  is  a  home 
in  every  sense,  a  home  so  abundant  in  genial, 
happy  influences,  that  the  most  transient  vis- 
itor takes  away  a  share  of  its  pleasant  associa- 
tions— a  home  like  a  museum,  full  of  curious 
and  beautiful  things,  with  rare  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  cabinets  filled  with  sea-shells,  corals, 
minerals,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  things;  with 
such  a  variety  of  stuffed  birds  that  you  might 
suppose  yourself  in  the  aviary  of  a  professed 
ornithologist;  with  such  a  collection  of  both 
native  and  foreign  insects,  all  neatly  killed  and 
classified,  that  you  are  sure  that  the  master 
of  the  house  is  an  enthusiastic  entomologist. 

I  do  n't  think  I  like  bugs.  I  never  saw  so  many 
together  but  once  before,  and  that  was  in  a  hotel 
in  Boston.  To  be  sure,  those  were  all  of  one 
kind;  but  they  had  the  advantage  over  these 
of  being  so  actively  alive  as  to  compel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  them.  I  examined  some  of 
them  minutely;  but  the  more  I  saw  of  their 
anatomy  the  less  I  liked  them.  And  as  I 
glance  over  my  friend's  cabinet,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  enthusiasm  is  a  happy  trust  in 
the  long  pins  which  keep  the  bugs  in  their 
places. 

There  is  a  fine  library  of  books,  and  a  sweet- 
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toned  piano  in  the  family  sitting-room.  In 
the  dining-room  there  are  singing-birds,  and 
flowers,  and  a  tasteful  aquarium.  And  to  all 
these  attractions  of  my  city  home,  I  may  add 
what  is  better  to  me  than  all,  the  gentle  cour- 
tesy and  thoughtful  kindness  of  its  habitual 
occupants.  Ah,  ma  cher  Addie,  do  you  mar- 
vel that  I  am  ready,  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
to  slip  into  the  place  kept  for  me  by  the  pleas- 
ant fireside? 

While  I  have  been  writing,  little  Willie, 
my  friend's  baby-son  of  three  Summers,  has  been 
sitting  on  the  carpet  among  his  playthings,  very 
profoundly  meditating  upon  some  subject  of  in- 
terest. As  I  lay  down  my  pen  he  comes  to 
my  side,  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  theological 
question  which  he  has  been  considering. 

"God  don't  ever  think,"  he  tells  me;  "be- 
cause he  hasn't  any  thing  to  think  with — no 
eyes,  no  ears,  no  arms,  no  feet,  no  any  thing. 
He's  a  spirit.    What  is  a  spirit  made  of?" 

I  can  not  answer  the  childish  inquiry,  so  I 
take  him  on  my  knee  and  improvise  a  story  to 
change  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  is  a 
beautiful  child,  but  he  should  play  more  and 
think  less. 

Thank  you  for  sending  the  mosses  and  flow- 
ers; they  were  as  lovely  and  fragrant  as  when 
they  left  you,  and  especially  charming  to  me, 
because  they  expressed  the  afiectionate  remem- 
brance in  which  I  am  held  at  home.    Adieu. 

Aunt  Hblek. 


WHEBE  WOULD  TOU  DIE? 
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Wherb  would  yoa  die?    In  Italia's  fair  clime? 

Where  sweet  music  steals  with  a  pensive  chime? 

Where  the  golden  beams  of  a  cloudless  sun 

Sink  to  rest  in  the  waters,  when  day  is  done, 

And  the  moon's  pure  rays  shed  a  flood  of  light 

Over  ruins  old,  till  decay  and  blight 

Are  clothed  in  beauty,  and  bud,  and  bloom, 

Like  a  garland  placed  on  a  half-hid  tomb? 

Not  there!  0,  not  there!  would  my  spirit  meet  Death; 

Though  the  perfume  rare  of  each  fragrant  breath, 

That  sweeps  o'er  the  brow,  sends  a  raptured  thrill 

Through  the  heart,  like  the  gush  of  a  murmuring  rill; 

And  the  crimson  glow  where  the  sunlight  dies. 

Fades,  quiet  and  slow,  in  the  Western  skies; 

Where  sculpture,  and  music,  and  beauty,  and  love, 

The  earth  below,  and  the  heavens  above, 

And  the  sweet,  charmed  air,  like  a  censer's  breath. 

Seems  to  steal  away  half  the  pain  of  death — 

0,  no!  0,  no!  let  me  not  die  there, 

Is  the  wish  of  my  heart  and  my  fervent  prayer. 

Where  would  you  die?    O'er  the  sea's  tossing  foam, 
Where  the  orisons  grand  of  the  billows  may  come, 


And  the  flecks  of  foam  like  bright  diamonds  ihioe?. 
Where  the  silver-fish  sport,  and  the  sea-weeda  twjne, 
And  the  stars  send  down  golden  gleamings  bright, 
And  each  wave  leaps  up  with  a  glad  delight? 
Where  the  white- winged  ships  the  wild  tempests  hnvt, 
And  the  sea-bird  dips  his  bold  wing  in  the  wave? 
Not  there!  0,  not  there  'neath  the  bounding  sea 
Do  I  long  to  rest,  when  from  earth  set  free. 
Where  no  eye  may  mark  the  spot  where  I  sleep, 
And  no  loved  ones  come  o'er  my  grave  to  weep! 
I  should  sleep  as  sweetly  and  safely,  I  know. 
On  the  white  sandy  bed  where  the  corals  grow, 
And  the  sea  makes  moan  in  her  heavings  wild. 
Like  the  plaintive  wail  of  an  orphan  child; 
Yet  lay  me  not  there,  for  my  spirit  is  wed 
With  undying  links  to  a  green  turf  bed; 
0,  no!  0,  no!  let  me  not  die  there, 
Is  the  wish  of  my  heart  and  my  fervent  prayer. 

0,  let  me  not  die  on  a  lone,  foreign  shore. 

With  but  strangers  to  cheer  me  when  life  giveth  o'er; 

Far  away  from  the  love  that  my  spirit  hath  blest. 

And  the  heart  that  hath  pillowed  my  head  to  its  rest; 

Neither  let  me  die  o'er  the  sea's  tossing  foam. 

Where  no  word  I  may  send  to  my  own  wOd-wood 

home; 
Where  no  tone  of  affection  the  dying  ears  greet. 
Or  the  bright,  pearly  tear-drop,  so  monmfdUy  fweei. 
Might  not  soothe  my  last  moments,  or  a  parting  gUtUk 

shed, 
Like  a  halo  of  light,  round  my  dying  bed. 

Where,  where  wonldst  thou  die?    In  my  own  cottage 

home. 
Where  on  each  soft  seph3rr  rich  perfumes  will  come, 
And  friends  round  my  bed  may  quietly  weep. 
While  they  close  my  eyes  to  their  dreamleaa  sleep; 
Where  they  '11  plant  a  sad  willow  to  droop  o'er  my  bed. 
To  tell  of  hopes  withered  and  pleasure-dreams  fled.  i 

Lay  me  down  'mid  the  flowers,  where  bright  waters  plaj,    I 
And  the  robin  will  sing  at  the  dawning  of  day; 
Yes!  yes!  when  I  die.  0  let  it  be  there, 
Is  the  wish  of  my  heart  and  my  fervent  prayer. 

That  cottage  may  be — it  matters  not  where. 

So  they  lay  me  at  last  by  "  my  darling  ones "  £ur. 

On  the  green-crowned  hill  'neath  the  loenst's  ihafde. 

By  their  little  graves  let  my  grave  be  made. 

The  locust  which  speaks  to  the  heart  "  of  love 

Beyond  the  grave,"  in  our  home  above, 

Sends  its  shivering  sound,  and  sheds  perfume 

From  the  clusters  rare  of  its  snow-white  bloom. 

All  the  day  I  think  of  that  sacred  spot, 

And  the  shrouded  forms  by  others  forgot; 

But  a  mother's  heart  can  forget — O,  never! 

She  loves  her  child,  and  she  loves  forever; 

The  pleading  look  in  its  anguish  turned 

On  her  tear-stained  face,  thro'  her  soul  hath  burned 

Too  deep  for  aught  else  save  Death  to  efface, 

And  her  heart  is  her  babe's  lone  burial-place; 

'T  is  a  sacred  shrine,  and  a  pleasure  rare 

That  shrine  to  tend  with  a  precious  care; 

Let  my  heart,  with  its  altar,  be  sofUy  laid 

By  the  forms  it  bears,  'neath  the  locust's  shade— 

On  the  green-crowned  hill  'neath  the  locust's  i ' 
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"rpHE  RELIGION  OF  CHILDHOOD;  or, 
-L  Children  in  their  Relation  to  Native  De- 
pravity, to  the  Atonement,  to  the  Family,  and 
to  the  Church,"  by  Rev.  F.  Q.  Hibbard,  D.  D., 
still  lies  on  onr  table.  As  the  work  was  issued 
about  the  time  of  the  retiring  of  our  excellent 
predecessor,  he  merely  gave  it  a  passing  notice, 
declaring  it  worthy  of  a  more  ezt^ended  study 
and  more  careful  criticism.  It  would  be  very 
imperfect  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  able  au- 
thor of  this  work  to  pass  it  by  with  an  ordi- 
nary editorial  notice;  besides,  it  is  a  work  that 
treats  largely  of  childhood  and  the  family,  and 
thus  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  Christian 
family  magazine.  The  importance  of  the  work, 
too,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  vital  questions 
of  our  human  nature,  and  of  the  relation  of 
that  nature  to  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ, 
demands  that  we  give  it  a  careful  notico. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  twofold — "  to  ascer- 
tain the  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  moral 
condition  of  our  race  prior  to  responsibility, 
and  irrespective  of  Christian  sacraments — 
and  to  encourage  the  early  consecration  of 
children  to  God,  and  their  faithful  Christian 
nurture."  The  practical  end,  namely,  that  of 
bringing  Christian  parents  and  the  Church 
more  sensibly  to*  realize  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations that  spring  from  the  moral  and  eccle- 
siastical relations  of  their  children,  and  more 
faithfully  to  meet  and  discharge  them,  is  the 
ultimate  end  sought.  But  the  author  very 
properly  discovers  that  in  order  to  this  the 
foundations  of  Christian  doctrine  must  be  laid 
in  unquestioned  certainty.  The  doctrines  here 
discussed  are  not  merely  of  speculative  import- 
ance; they  are  the  foundation  of  the  practical 
superstructure,  and  it  must  stand  or  fall  with 
them. 

The  author  well  observes,  page  30:  "The 
views  which  a  man  entertains  concerning  our 
race,  that  is,  our  qommon  nature,  prior  to  all 
responsible  action,  will  determine  his  views  of 
the  character  and  office  of  Christ,  and  the  whole 
import  of  the  Gospel  scheme  of  grace  and  in- 
strumentalities. Then,  again,  the  views  one 
entertains  of  the  moral  condition  of  childhood 
will,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tend  to  shape 
his  whole  practical  system  of  training  and  cul- 
ture of  the  child.  ...  In  this,  as  in  all 
enterprises  intrusted  to  human  judgment  and 
accountability,  men  must  have  a  settled  doc- 
trinal basis  to  rest  upon,  and  be  well  assured 
that  their  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  the 


Divine  order  and  purpose,  and  the  subject  of 
Divine  promise  and  reward,  in  order  that  their 
work  may  be  wrought  in  the  heartiness  and 
perseverance  of  faith.  It  is  faith  that  parents 
need — strong,  living,  patient,  intelligent  faith 
in  the  Word  and  promise  of  God,  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  duty  to  their  children  throughout 
the  successive  years  and  the  ever-varying 
scenes,  and  wants,  and  caprices  of  junior  life." 

We  accept  our  author's  statement  of  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy  of  doctrine  here,  and  will 
endeavor  to  discover  the  doctrine  of  this  book. 
In  the  preface  he  states:  "The  ground  taken 
in  this  work  is.  that  all  children  are  in  a  state 
of  favor  with  God  through  the  grace  of  atone- 
ment, and  that  this  gracious  state  is  not  a  sim- 
ple acquittal  from  the  penalty  due  to  original 
sin,  but  also  a  moral  effect  wrought  in  them, 
the  imputation  of  a  positive  *gift,'  a  principle 
of  life,  a  meetness  for  heaven,  or  quickening  of 
their  nature.'* 

It  has  been  charged  against  this  work  that  it 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  infant  regeneration;  the 
author  anticipates  this  charge,  does  not  repel  it, 
and  yet  does  not  seem  entirely  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  labors  under  a  difficulty  incident 
to  the  subject  itself — that  of  accurate  definition 
and  statement  in  a  region  that  lies  so  far  down 
in  the  sphere  of  psychology.  We  feel,  therefore, 
that  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  ^consideration 
of  all  the  qualifications  and  limitations  he  feels 
called  upon  to  put  forth.  "A  dispute  about 
words,"  he  says,  "I  decline.  If  the  word  re- 
generation is  to  be  used  at  all  in  reference  to 
the  moral  state  of  infants,  it  is  to  be  used  only 
in  that  qualified  sense  I  have  given  it  in  the 
book.  .  .  .  The  only  point  we  propose  as 
being  fairly  settled  by  Scripture  authority  is, 
that  as  the  child  has  a  sinful  nature,  some 
change  must  be  wrought  upon  it  to  make  it  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  if  it  dies,  or  to  pre- 
pare it  for  right,  responsible  action  if  it  lives; 
and  that  that  change  is  of  the  nature  of  life, 
a  quickening  of  our  nature,  not  merely  an  ac- 
quittal from  the  penalty,  a  change  of  legal  re- 
lation." 

The  doctrine  of  the  author,  as  thus  stated, 
might  be,  and,  indeed,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Church.  But  to  reach  the  real  doctrine  of 
the  book,  we  must  add  another  statement  to 
the  above — that  this  "  change,"  this  "  principle 
of  life,"  this  quickening  is  universal  with  in- 
fants, and  coetaneous  with  the  birth  of  our  na- 
ture. Hence,  he  says,  p.  109:  "The  date  of  re- 
demptive power  and  grace  to  each  individual 
of  our  race  is  coincident  with  the  date  of  exist- 
ence." And  on  the  same  page  quotes  approv- 
ingly the  following  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Isabella 
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Graham,  who  wrote  to  her  daughter,  consola- 
torily,  on  the  loss  of  her  child,  who  had  died 
in  birth:  "The  Lord  is  your  God,  and  the  God 
of  your  seed.  John  the  Baptist  leaped  in  the 
womb  when  the  salutation  of  Mary  sounded  in 
his  mother's  ears;  he  was  then  a  living  soul, 
and  an  heir  of  salvation  at  that  moment.  If 
your  babe  was  conceived  in  sin  by  the  first 
covenant,  he  is  an  heir  of  grace  by  the  second. 
He  is  of  the  travail  of  the  Redeemer's  soul; 
children  are  God's  heritage,  the  fruit  of  the 
womb  his  reward."  And  on  page  110  he  re- 
marks: "The  grace  of  atonement  has  the  effi- 
cacy to  secure  instant  acquittal  to  each  child 
from  all  condemnation  which  fell  upon  our  race 
through  the  first  transgression,  present  accept- 
ance with  God,  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  inception  of  a  life  of  saving  grace, 
and  provision  for  all  prospective  demands  of 
probation."  On  page  184  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: "The  phrase  'new  crecUure,'  also,  is  of  the 
same  moral  signification  as  the  word  regener- 
<Ue;  and  how  aptly  does  it  include  children! 
'If  any  one — el  tic — be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  'new 
creature.'  2  Cor.  v,  17.  Here,  to  be  *in 
Christ,'  and  to  be  a  '  new  creature,'  or  a  '  new 
creation,'  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
two  modes  of  description  are  perfectly  synony- 
mous.  Are  children  'in  Christ  f  The  point  is 
settled — then  they  are  'new  creatures.'  Why 
dispute  about  words?" 

Yet  our  author  holds  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  human  depravity,  and  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter, and  a  very  able  one  too,  to  its  proof  and 
illustration.  He  accepts  it,  in  its  broadest 
statements,  by  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Ed- 
wards, differing  from  them,  of  course,  in  certain 
corollaries  arising  from  the  doctrine,  and  on  the 
principle  by  which  the  atonement  is  applied  as 
a  remedy  aqcording  to  the  Divine  plan  of  grace. 
In  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  children,  he 
remarks:  "If  our  system  of  juvenile  culture 
makes  no  account  of  human  depravity,  or  the 
wrong  condition  of  our  nature,  we  shall  be 
constantly  baffled  and  disappointed  in  results. 
We  must  know  the  malignity  of  sin,  and  the 
power  and  office  of  grace,  and  the  child's  rela- 
tion to  each,  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cipline and  educate  its  powers  according  to 
both  constitutional  capability  and  gracious  de- 
sign"   (Page7L) 

On  a  superficial  view  there  might,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  so  strongly  stated  by  the 
author,  and  his  views  of  the  actual  gracious 
moral  state  in  which  our  nature  is  born  under 
the   dispensation   of  grace.    On  page  155  he 


thus  reconciles  the  two  conditions:  "Children 
come  into  the  world  with  the  imprint  of  the 
fall  upon  their  physical  and  moral  nature,  bat 
not  legally  liable  for  the  failure  of  the  Adamic 
dispensation.  They  are  not  horn  righteous  and 
pure,  that  is,  righteousness  is  not  by  virtue  of 
natural  generation,  nor  is  purity  the  effect  of 
natural  innocence.  Their  nature  is  alienated 
from  the  life  of  God,  and  inclined  only  to  eviL 
But  aside  from  nature,  and  above  nature,  and 
counteractive  of  nature,  grace  comes  to  them 
through  the  sovereign  act  of  the  'one  man, 
Christ  Jesus.'  This  grace  changes  their  legal 
and  moral  condition,  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  and  entitled  to  eternal  life,  but  does  not  re- 
^move  their  natural  depravity.  It  annuls  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  justifies,  implants  a  pnn> 
ciple  of  spiritual  life,  brings  them  under  a  gra- 
cious economy  of  salvation  suited  to  sinful 
beings,  and  puts  them  upon  a  new  probation; 
but,  as  in  the  regenerated  adult,  it  leaves  them 
with  a  fallen  nature,  which,  of  itself,  would 
lead  them  away  from  God,  and  against  which 
a  life-long  conflict  must  be  waged." 

Our  author  has  no  tendencies  toward  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  argues  strongly  and  conclusively 
against  it,  while  at  the  same  tim^  giving  an 
important  and  significant  place  to  infant  bap> 
tism  in  the  ritual  order  of  the  Church. 

On  page  177  he  writes:  "We  do  not  say 
that  regeneration  may  not  take  place  at  bap> 
tism;  but  we  say  the  two  are  not  dependent 
upon  each  other  as  to  time;  they  are  not  thus 
conjoined  by  any  Divine  order  and  appoint- 
ment. We  do  not  deny  that  the  sacraments 
are  means  of  grace;  but  we  do  deny  that  they 
are,  by  the  order  and  purpose  of  God,  the  au- 
thorized channels  of  regenerating  grace,  or  that 
they  do,  by  any  virtue  in  them,  or  by  any 
opus  operatum,  or  by  any  Divine  ordination, 
mark  the  origin  and  initiate  the  work  of  saving 
grace  in  the  heart."  We  think,  then,  we  may 
sum  up  the  author's  doctrine  in  his  own  words, 
page  188:  "  1.  That  children  are  in  a  state  of 
salvation  through  the  atonement.  2.  That  the 
effect  of  redeeming  love  to  them  is  direct,  and 
not  dependent  on  any  outward  ordinance.  3. 
That  it  is  not  merely  legal  and  nominal,  but, 
being  expressed  in  such  words  as  jusdfieatUm, 
justification  of  life,  righteousness^  illumination, 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there 
roust  also  be  a  moral  effect  wrought  upon  them. 
The  extent,  manner,  and  nature  of  this  mora] 
effect  we  are  not  called  upon  to  assert,  are  not 
able  to  explain,  can  not  explain  it  even  in 
adults;  but  we  hold  that  it  has  the  efficacy  to  re- 
store children  to  the  favor  and  kingdom  of  God." 
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From  the  close  and  labored  argument  which 
the  author  feels  called  upon  to  use  in  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  his  work,  he  evidently  feels  that 
he  is  under  the  necessity  either  of  reviving 
and  pressing  upon  the  Church  some  forgotten 
or  neglected  doctrine,  or  that  he  is  presenting 
a  novel  view  of  doctrines  on  these  important 
questions,  or  is  passing  somewhat  beyond  the 
point  which  the  Church  has  yet  reached.  The 
very  extensive  and  learned  argumentation  .tends 
to  awaken  suspicion.  We  think  the  last  of  the 
above  statements  is  the  explanation  of  this 
feature  of  the  book.  The  author  evidently 
feels  that  he  is  a  little  beyond  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  Church.  We  hesitate  to  go 
quite  so  far  as  he  has  gone.  He  moves  un- 
doubtedly in  the  right  direction.  The  theology 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  theology  develop- 
ing itself  from  i^e  Arminian  stand-point,  has 
been  rapidly  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  our  Church 
will  be  able  to  accept  fully  the  author's  doc- 
trines; but  at  present  we  feel  satisfied  some  of 
his  statements  on  the  moral  condition  of  infants 
will  be  found  too  strong  for  our  preachers  and 
people,  and  they  will  still  hesitate  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  our  nature 
at  its  inception  or  birth.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  author  himself  does;  we  give  him  the  ben- 
efit of  all  his  qualifications,  and  also  the  ben- 
efit of  the  difficulty  of  definition  when  we  reach 
these  borders  of  psychology.  He  has  pro- 
foundly and  religiously  studied  these  subjects, 
and  brings  to  hie  work  one  of  the  ablest  minds 
of  the  Church.  The  more  we  study  the  work 
itself,  and  the  more  we  have  studied,  independ- 
ently of  this  work,  the  subjects  treated  of  here, 
the  more  we  find  our  views  tending  in  the 
5jame  direction. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  is  the 
practical  part,  all  can  accept — we  wish  we  could 
say  all  will  adopt  and  practice.  It  consists 
of  three  chapters;  the  first  and  most  lengthy 
one,  which  is  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book,  is 
on  "The  Relation  of  Childhood  to  the  Family 
and  Church."  We  thank  the  author  for  this 
chapter.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  en- 
nobling views  of  the  family,  in  the  high  char- 
acter and  destiny  which  God  has  assigned  to  it, 
we  have  ever  met  with.  Some  of  its  passages 
are  truly  beautiful  and  eloquent.  On  the 
whole,  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  able 
book.  We  rejoice  in  the  manifest  turning  of 
the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  "  lambs  of 
the  flock:"  and  this,  too,  not  only  in  our 
branch  of  Zion,  but  in  the  sister  Churches  as 
well. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  the  book  may  go 


a  little  too  far,  we  are  confident  the  Church 
hitherto  has  not  gone  far  enough,  even  in  the 
practical  application  of  her  own  doctrines,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  issuing  of  such  works,  and 
their  careful  and  critical  study,  that  the  Church 
will  be  able  to  reach  the  true  ground,  and  at 
length  to  know  what  indeed  the  Lord  means 
when  he  says  of  these  little  ones,  "they  are 
mine,"  and  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


THE  UVOLAIlfED  PIOTUBBi 


BT    WAir    WOODLAVD. 


r'  was  all  over  at  last,  and  the  poor,  weary 
soldier  slept.  For  fifteen  days  and  nights 
he  had  moaned  and  struggled  piteously  with 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  pro- 
portions, with  an  open,  intellectual  face,  appar- 
ently about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  his  name 
entered  on  the  hospital  register,  John  Bryant — 
that  was  all  they  knew  of  him.  Being  very 
sick  when  he  was  brought  in,  delirium  soon 
ensued,  and  the  few  fragmentary  sentences  he 
had  uttered  were  rambling  and  incoherent. 

But  he  slept  now,  and  the  sunken  eyes  and 
chill,  wan  face  told  all  too  plainly  that  it  was 
a  sleep  which  the  morning  reveille  would  fail 
to  waken. 

Amy  Foster,  the  dear,  kind  nurse,  who  seemed 
more  like  a  blessed  angel  to  scores  of  stricken, 
suffering  men,  than  the  worn  and  weary  woman 
she  was,  had  bathed  his  face,  and  smoothed  the 
scanty  covering  of  his  little  bed  just  as  the 
day  dawned,  and  he  called  her  "  darling  Mary." 
Then  murmuring  something  of  "  precious  chil- 
dren, daily  prayers,  and  a  weary,  weary  jour- 
ney," with  a  tired  gesture  he  sunk  into  a  hope- 
ful sleep.  Believing  this  a  favorable  indication, 
Amy  stood  a  few  minutes  to  watch  hie  faint, 
quick  breathing,  then  moved  away  noiselessly 
to  other  scenes  of  sufifering  and  duty. 

Two  hours  later,  when  the  surgeon  came  on 
his  morning  round,  John  Bryant  lay  very  still 
and  white,  with  his  thin  hands  clasped  over 
his  breast,  and  his  ashen  lips  wearing  a  smile, 
which  had  been  caught  and  frozen  there  by  the 
angel  of  death.  Just  when  he  died,  or  how,  no 
one  could  tell.  It  was  evident,  however,  that 
his  last  moments  were  peaceful,  even  pleasant. 
But  whether  the  thoughts,  which  had  left  their 
impression  o|i  his  countenance,  had  been  of  the 
little  cottage  nestling  behind  flowering  vines, 
and  green  shrubbery,  among  the  hills  of  his 
native  town,  or  of  the  spacious  mansions  in 
that  beautiful  country,  where  there  is  neither 
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war  nor  pestilence;  whether  they  had  been  of 
the  dear,  familiar  faces,  and  soft,  loving  tones 
of  earthly  friends,  or  the  rustling  of  angels' 
wings,  and  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  there 
was  no  proof. 

When  the  surgeon  made  his  next  morning 
circuit,  John  Bryant  was  sleeping  in  a  soldier's 
grave,  and  another  wistful  face  looked  up  from 
his  humble  pallet.  A  little  time  passed,  a  few 
useless  inquiries  were  made,  then,  as  no  one 
came  to  bewail  John  Bryant's  death,  or  claim 
his  effects,  according  to  hospital  rules,  the 
heavy,  soiled  clothing,  which  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  cool,  clean  bed-gown,  prepared 
by  patriotic  ladies — God  bless  theml — was 
brought  out  and  exposed  for  sale. 

Hoping  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  his  friends, 
or  place  of  residence,  the  pockets  were  care- 
fully searched,  but  found  to  contain  nothing, 
save  on  the  inside  of  the  jacket,  under  a  strong 
and  closely-fitted  patch,  evidently  stitched  on 
by  his  own  fingers — where  the  strong,  brave 
heart  with  its  full  tide  of  life  and  love  could 
beat  against  it,  lay  a  picture.  They  drew  it 
forth,  and,  alas!  another  fragment  of  that  thrill- 
ing history  which  rebellious  cupidity  has  writ- 
ten in  blood,  and  sent,  like  poisonous  Upas 
leaves,  to  blast  and  desolate  our  whole  land, 
was  there  sadly  illustrated — a  blighted,  broken 
household,  a  widowed  wife,  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren. You  could  almost  see  the  quiver  on  the 
young  wife's  lip,  and  the  tears  gathering  in 
her  soft  hazel  eyes,  as  alternate  hopes  and  fears 
for  the  absent  loved  one  heaved  her  bosom 
with  contending  emotions. 

Sitting  on  her  lap,  with  one  dimpled  hand 
uplifted  to  clasp  a  long,  brown  curl  which  had 
strayed  over  her  shoulder,  was  the  baby,  a  fair, 
wee  thing,  on  which  papa's  eyes  had  never 
rested;  save  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  on  picket, 
or  lay  wrapped  in  his  army-blanket,  when  the 
night  was  made  glorious  by  thrilling  visions. 
And  there,  too,  nestling  on  either  side,  were 
the  "precious  children,"  the  little  boy  and 
girl,  who  flitted  through  John  Bryant's  dying 
thoughts,  linked  with  the  tender  memories  of 
prayer.  0,  the  long,  lone  journey,  of  which  he 
seemed  to  catch  a  moment's  revelation,  for  the 
poor,  weary,  waiting  wife! 

Years,  it  may  be,  will  come  and  go,  leaving 
their  lines  and  shadows  on  that  girlish  face, 
and  yet  no  tidings  of  the  loved  one  ever  come 
to  dispel  the  heavy  gloom  of  suspense,  or  soothe 
the  yearning,  gnawing  pain  within  her  heart. 
The  lustrous  eyes  must  grow  dim  and  weary 
with  weeping,  but  still  their  fruitless  watch 
will  go  on,  and  on,  till  the  soul  grows  sick  and 
faint  with  waiting,  and  the  heavy  eyelids  close 


down  in  their  long  and  dreamless  slumber.  0, 
woman !  woman  I  when  the  record  of  those  who 
have  striven  and  suffered  for  Freedom  shall  be 
written  out  by  the  "  recording  angel,"  think  not 
that  the  precious,  priceless  sacrifices  which  yon 
have  offered  will  be  forgotten! 


BAIHT  DATS. 


BT   AIINIX   B.    HOWB. 


These  rainy  days,  these  rainy  days. 
Though  Bad  they  seem,  and  drearj. 

Yet  of  the  patter  of  the  rain 
I  never,  never  weary. 

The  tinkling  of  the  silver  drops. 
The  wind's  low,  solemn  murmur, 

Is  music  sweeter  far  to  me 
Than  song-birds  in  the  Sulbmer. 

How  sweet,  how  pleasant 't  is  to  sit 
Beneath  some  roof  that 's  sloping. 

And  listen  to  the  sad- voiced  rain, 
That  never  ceases  dropping! 

There,  cuddled  in  the  window-seat. 

With  dripping  woods  hefore  me, 
To  hum  some  old,  familiar  song. 

Or  read  some  rhyme  or  story ! 

How  bright  my  thoughts  and  fancies  glow! 

Nor  May,  with  scents  and  flowers. 
Could  bring  me  half  the  joy  I  feel. 

As  these  dark,  dreary  hours. 
Or,  nestled  in  a  cushioned  chair, 

In  sweet  and  blissful  dreaming. 
To  view  old  scenes  before  me  pass. 

Old  friends  with  faces  beaming; 
And  see  them  smile,  and  live  again. 

O'er  days  once  spent  together; 
0.  blest,  befitting  time  for  dreama. 

This  sad  and  rainy  weather  I 

Or,  get  my  box  of  letters  out. 

Those  letters,  worn  and  olden; 
The  same  which  breathe  the  rich  perfum« 

Of  Summers  dead  and  golden; 

And  while  the  rain  is  pattering  down. 

With  tears  to  read  them  over. 
And  think  I  'm  wandering  once  again 

Through  fields  of  scented  clover; 

And  o'er  the  hill,  or  in  the  lane. 

Or  by  the  rolling  river, 
With  those  who  penned  these  lines,  now  gona. 

Forever  and  forever. 
The  hopes  and  joys  we  cherished  then. 

With  them  in  graves  are  sleeping; 
Alas,  that  Spring  should  wreathe  wiUi  amiks, 

And  Autumn  find  us  weeping! 

And  for  the  tiioughts,  the  dreams  they  bring, 
Though  solemn,  sweet,  and  tender. 

My  soul  looks  up  beyond  the  clouds. 
Where  sunshine  reigns  in  splendor. 
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BT   BIT.    WILLIAM   QBABAM. 


THE  BOBDEB  TOWN. 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  dis- 
gnst  a  man  with  this  world  than  a  town  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  Every  variety  and  shade 
of  characters  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  with  almost  every  imaginable  purpose 
in  view,  and  a  goodly  number  without  any  pur- 
pose at  all.  The  population  is  a  singular  med- 
ley of  the  genus  homo,  from  that  "noblest 
work  of  God,"  an  honest  man,  down  to  the 
most  graceless  vagabond,  and  the  most  detest- 
able fiend  dishonoring  human  flesh.  The  same 
extremes  of  character  may  exist  in  our  large 
towns  and  cities;  but  a  decent  respect  for  the 
virtuous  and  a  wholesome  dread  of  punishment 
lead  to  a  cautious  concealment  of  the  more 
heinous  vices  from  the  public  gaze.  Not  so  in 
a  border  town.  The  facilities  for  concealing 
deeds  of  darkness  and  for  screening  the  \i\e  do 
not  exist  there.  There  are  no  unfrequented 
passages  through  which  the  unsuspecting  are 
decoyed  into  haunts  of  iniquity;  no  concealed 
dens  of  vice,  where  the  deluded  victim  is  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  of  moral  death;  no  polished 
sirens  to  beguile  the  unwary  with  artful  en- 
chantment, and  entice  them  to  ruin  by  the 
blandishments  and  caresses  of  fashionable  de- 
ceit; nothing  of  all  this.  Capital  and  economy 
have  had  no  time  to  rear  edifices  of  brick  and 
mortar,  within  whose  walls  a  world  of  iniquity 
may  exist  without  coming  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  eye — whose  fair  and  fashionable  exterior 
conceals  sepulchral  corruption  within  their  se- 
cret chambers.  All  lies  open  to  the  generous 
light  of  day,  and  vice  is  bald  and  bare  to  in- 
spection, with  no  vail  to  cover  its  hideous  de- 
formity. The  susceptible  sensibility  of  modest 
virtue  will  at  first  be  greatly  shocked  at  the 
scenes  of  vileness;  but,  alas  for  the  flexibility 
of  human  nature,  familiarity  with  these  scenes 
will  dissipate  the  sense  of  their  heinousness — 
yea,  more.  Many  can  attest  the  truthfulness 
of  Pope's  sentiment,  thus  strongly  expressed: 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightfal  mien. 
As  to  be  bated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

By  the  operation  of  this  sad  law  of  man's 
fallen  nature,  the  heterogeneous  population  of 
the  frontier  town  gradually  assimilates,  and  on 
the  easy  descending  scale  each  character  glides 
unresisted  to  a  common  level.  If  one  should 
chance  to  make  his  advent  there  whose  virtue 


is  too  real,  and  whose  principles  are  too  rigidly 
stem  to  yield,  he  must  be  disposed  of  in  some 
way;  such  antagonisms  must  not  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  place,  and  some  method  is 
adopted,  peaceable  or  otherwise,  to  rid  com- 
munity of  so  troublesome  a  member.  A  *'  vig- 
ilance committee"  warns  him  to  be  absent  by 
a  given  time;  or  he  is  spirited  away  by  night, 
he  knows  not  by  whom;  or  he  is  dragged  from 
his  bed  and  ducked  in  the  river,  he  knows  not 
why;  or  he  is  stripped,  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  rode  out  of  town  on  a  rail  to  the  music  of 
the  Rogue's  March.  The  design  is  to  rid  the 
place  of  a  dangerous  intruder,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  end  is  accomplished  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  person,  and  on  the  temper 
of  those  who  represent  the  community.  Why 
should  the  peace  of  Herod  be  disturbed  by  the 
rebukes  of  John  the  Baptist?  In  this  manner 
the  population  of  the  border  town  is  kept  hom- 
ogeneous, at  least  in  one  respect. 

The  several  professions  and  industrial  pur- 
suits of  civilized  life  are  represented  in  the 
frontier  town.  The  shrewd  tradesman  is  there, 
who,  after  experimenting  for  a  time  in  traffic 
with  the  Indians  at  profits  of  a  hundred  per 
centum,  reports  himself  as  "doing  very  well." 
How  well  he  does  for  the  deluded  Indians  is 
another  question;  but  he  compensates  for  any 
distortion  in  that  direction  by  selling  goods  to 
the  "parson"  at  half-price,  and  by  occasionally 
making  him  a  handsome  present  besides.  No 
class  of  men  know  how  to  be  liberal  to  preach- 
ers so  well  as  these  border-town  merchants; 
and  these  clerical  gentlemen  usually  have  the 
weakness  to  receive  their  favors  with  many 
thanks.  The  attorney  has  found  his  way  there, 
who,  by  a  sudden  transition  from  obscure  me- 
diocrity in  some  older  community,  has  reached 
a  position  of  prominence  at  a  single  stride  of 
territory.  His  supposed  legal  lore,  and  famil- 
iarity with  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  Story,  place 
him  at  once  at  the  head  of  the  "  vigilance  com- 
mittee," that  popular  institution  of  the  front- 
ier, and  he  is  charged  with  all  the  political 
and  legal  affairs  of  community.  He  pleads 
in  the  court  of  that  redoubtable  personage, 
Judge  Lynch,  with  the  vigilance  committee  as 
the  grand  jury,  and  then  superintends  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penalties  which  the  court  awards, 
that  the  law  may  be  sacredly  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  This  court  is  formidable  to  .all  vir- 
tue, and  especially  to  religion.  Woe  to  the 
minister  who  has  censured  the  popular  vices, 
or  in  whose  hat  an  abolition  pamphlet  has 
been  found,  or  who  in  any  way  disturbs  the 
"  patriarchal  institution !"  The  lawyer  is  pious, 
always   attends    church,  and,   like   the  fabled 
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Argus,  keeps  a  hundred  eyes  upon  the  preacher, 
that  truth  may  be  conserved,  and  the  peace  of 
society  not  be  disturbed. 

The  disciple  of  Esculapius  finds  a  lucrative 
"situation"  in  a  place  of  such  excesses  and 
vices,  and  practices  the  healing  art  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pills  and  powders,  and  roots  and 
herbs,  truly  marvelous.  Even  the  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  from  "away  down  East,"  gets 
that  far  "  abroad."  But  as  the  school  is  no  in- 
stitution of  a  border  town,  he  has  turned  his 
hand  to  "  something  else,"  which  no  one  knows 
better  how  to  do  than  a  Yankee.  What  that 
something  else  is  does  not  matter  now:  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  a  "down-easter"  can 
turn  his  hand  to  almost  any  thing  that  pays. 
As  it  would  not  be  reputable  to  the  place  for 
the  people  to  disregard  religion,  a  preacher  is 
usually  employed  to  preach  occasionally  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  town,  who  resides  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  most  becoming  the  sa- 
credness  of  his  character  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  that  he  should  have  his  residence  in 
some  quiet  nook  out  of  town,  where  he  may  be 
free  from  the  bustle  and  annoyance  of  trade, 
and  be  spared  the  unpleasant  sights  occasioned 
by  the  debauchery,  drunkenness,  and  murders 
of  the  Indians  who  frequent  the  place.  These 
excesses  of  pagan  neighbors  are  unavoidable, 
and  it  is  needless  that  the  righteous  soul  of  the 
pious  parson  should  be  vexed  by  the  abomina- 
tions of  such  heathen.  The  people  all  turn  out 
to  hear  preaching,  and  pay  the  parson  well  for 
his  services  in  shining  coin  from  Uncle  Sam's 
mint,  which  has  come  to  hand  by  way  of  In- 
dian annuities — the  sole  source  of  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town.  After  paying  the 
preacher  liberally,  they  send  him  out  of  town 
rejoicing,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  their  real 
character,  and  the  dreadful  vices  which  they 
practice.  He  praises  them  for  their  benevo- 
lence and  pious  turn,  and  they  laugh  at  his 
simplicity,  both  parties  being  mutually  pleased 
with  one  another. 

In  the  towns  and  at  the  trading-posts  of  the 
Indian  frontier  in  the  South,  all  simulate  the 
"Southern  gentleman,"  that  character  being 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  respectability.  No- 
body works  but  the  slave;  every  body  sleeps 
late  in  the  morning,  dines  at  a  fashionable 
hour,  has  servanU  to  wait  on  him,  and  apes 
aristocracy  in  every  thing  possible.  The  people 
dress  well  in  the  latest  style,  have  a  few  arti- 
cles of  marble-capped  mahogany  furniture  in  a 
wretchedly -leaky  log-cabin,  whose  crevices  are 
stocked  with  chinches  and  fleas,  together  with 
many  similar  evidences  of  "high  life  down 
stairs."     Every  gentleman  carries  arms,  under- 


stands the  "code  of  honor,"  is  susceptible  to 
proprieties,  high-minded,  and  chivalrous — in- 
deed, their  courtesies  and  politeneas  are  far  m 
advance  of  their  culture,  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion with  their  intelligence,  wealth,  and  virtne. 

To  give  an  account  of  one  smch  border  town 
is  substantially  to  describe  them  all,  so  aimilar 
are  they  in  general  character.  Immediately  on 
the  Indian  territorial  line  is  located  one  of 
these  trading-places,  which  may  serve  as  a 
representative  of  the  rest.  Situated  on  a  stream 
of  water,  and  bordered  with  open  woodland  and 
blooming  prairie,  it  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  natural  beauty  and  attractiveness.  Never, 
however,  did  Nature  smile  on  a  more  graceless 
people,  nor  dispense  her  bounties  to  more 
worthless  recipients,  with  only  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  town  was  a  large 
frame  bam -like  inn,  presided  over  by  a  mass 
of  unsolid  humanity,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  scale  of  avoirdupois,  kept  moist  by 
whisky.  The  outlines  which  marked  the  ani- 
mal form  of  man  had  been  almost  obliterated. 
He  was  red-faced,  bottle-nosed,  and  double- 
chinned,  and  had  lost  most  of  the  hair  from 
his  head,  which  had  gotten  marvelously  out  of 
human  shape.  As  he  waddled  about  the  bar- 
room he  was  followed  by  swarms  of  flies,  who 
seem  to  have  anticipated  his  demise,  and  were 
tormenting  him  before  his  time.  A  lank,  long- 
limbed,  half-clad  negro  boy  was  the  landlord's 
chief  of  staff,  and  executed  his  master's  orders  ' 
under  the  dread  of  the  lash,  and  with  the 
gracefulness  of  a  baboon.  He  served  aa  stew- 
ard, hostler,  cook,  shoe-black,  barber,  and  cham- 
ber-maid, and  acted  as  landlord  when  his  mas- 
ter slept,  which  was  most  of  the  time. 

This  orderly  public  house  was  the  head- 
quarters of  several  military  oflScers,  who  were 
there  to  keep  peace  among  the  neighboring  In- 
dians. The  dining-room  and  lodgings  of  the 
house  were  in  charge  of  several  ladies  whom 
the  army  had  drifted  to  the  frontier.  The  ' 
most  noted  inmate  of  the  hotel  was  a  Cherokee 
sachem  of  immense  physical  proportions,  aged, 
gouty,  and  almost  helpless.  He  had  been 
driven  from  his  country  by  the  party  of  a  rival  ' 
chieftain;  and  having  plenty  of  money  accru- 
ing from  Government  annuities,  he  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  living  in  style  at  a  hotel,  and 
was  entitled  to  swear  and  pitch  his  boot  at  the 
waiter,  while  he  soothed  his  sorrows  in  old  age 
with  brandy,  of  which  he  drank  an  incredibly- 
large  quantity. 

Among  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
place  was  "  Uncla  Jonathan,"  a  genuine  Yan- 
kee, Southernized,  and  beginning  to  be  vener- 
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able  with  years.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
"mercantile  business" — a  stilted  phrase  nsed 
to  dignify  the  vocation  of  an  Indian  trader — 
and  had  acquired  considerable  wealth.  In  his 
New  England  home  he  had  been  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  no  doubt  was  a  pious  man;  for  in 
spite  of  his  surroundings  he  still  retained 
many  yirtuee  and*  some  relics  of  a  religious 
character.  As  his  own  denomination  had  no 
church  there,  he  worshiped  with  the  Method- 
ists, the  only  church  in  the  place.  He  had  a 
large  and  interesting  family;  but  having  lived 
some  years  in  the  place,  their  rigid,  Puritanic 
habits  had  suffered  perceptible  relaxation,  and 
their  religious  principles  had  become  quite 
flexible.  The  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to 
have  hired  help,  which  in  that  country  could 
be  had  only  in  slaves.  It  would  be  better  to 
own  them  than  to  hire  them  of  their  masters; 
for  then  he  could  have  entire  control  of  them, 
and  could  treat  them  religiously,  as  became  a 
Christian  master.  Thus  reasoned  the  shrewd 
Yankee;  and  from  these  humane  and  pious  mo- 
tives he  became  the  owner  of  a  number  of 
bondmen  and  bondwomen;  and  the  patriarchal 
institution  having  existed  for  some  time  in  his 
family,  he  had  "men-servants  and  maid-serv- 
ants bom  in  his  house."  Thus  easy  becomes 
even  a  Puritan's  conscience  when  liberated  from 
surrounding  restraints,  and  prompted  by  the 
love  of  gain.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  old  gentleman's  sons  fell  victims  to  the 
prevailing  vices  of  such  associations,  and,  like 
the  sons  of  Eli,  they  "made  themselves  vile." 
Better  a  thousand  times  that  he  had  remained 
penniless  in  his  New  England  home,  with  hon- 
est and  virtuous  associations  for  his  growing 
family,  rather  than  to  have  "pitched  his  tent 
toward  Sodom"  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  commercial  chieftain  and  millionaire  of 
the  town  was  a  Captain ,  who  was  a  West- 
ern man  by  birth  and  education,  and  was  tram- 
meled by  no  Puritanic  scruples  of  conscience. 
As  is  generally  the  case  with  men  of  his  class, 
because  it  is  roost  convenient  on  the  frontier, 
he  was  a  bachelor.  In  truth,  however,  he  was 
a  man  addicted  to  fewer  vices  than  many  of 
his  neighbors,  though  his  business  transactions 
were  controlled  by  nothing  like  moral  prin- 
ciples. He  was  the  wholesale  dealer  of  the 
place,  regulated  the  details  of  trade,  and  gave 
the  town  character  abroad  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Dr.  —  was  also  from  one  of  the  Western 
States,  was  a  man  of  general  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  thorough  medical  education.  It  is 
a  marvel  that  he  should  ever  have  been  at- 
tracted to  the  Indian  frontier.    His  active,  en- 


ergetic character  gave  him  a  commanding  in- 
fluence, and  his  skill  in  his  profession  admitted 
of  no  rival  in  the  place.  He,  too,  was  without 
a  family;  and  though  his  exterior  and  address 
were  those  of  a  gentleman,  his  moral  character 
would  not  bear  close  inspection.  Personally  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  testing  his  medical 
skill,  and  feel  under  obligation  to  speak  well  of 
his  ability. 

Miss  M.  was  a  well-educated,  reflned.  New 
England  lady,  who  had  come  out  to  visit  her 
uncle  Jonathan,  already  referred  to.  She  was 
religious,  of  gentle  and  engaging  manners,  and 
not  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  though  I 
guessed  her  to  be  on  the  shady  side  of  twenty. 
Circumstances  brought  me  into  her  society 
considerably,  and  she  frankly  opened  her  mind 
to  me  on  the  affairs  of  morals  and  religion  in 
the  town,  so  different  from  what  we  both  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  older  States.  Her  fine 
sensibilities  had  been  greatly  shocked  at  find- 
ing her  uncle  a  slaveholder;  she  could  not  have 
believed  such  a  change  in  him  possible,  had  she 
not  witnessed  it  herself.  But,  then,  he  was  her 
uncle,  and  venerable  with  years,  and  it  would 
not  do  to  say  any  thing  about  it  except  to  me, 
especially  as  those  suspected  of  abolition  pro- 
clivities would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  place. 
But  one  thing  was  settled  on  with  her,  namely, 
to  return  East  by  the  first  opportunity,  and 
never  return  where  slavery  and  its  attendant 
evils  existed.  We  had  many  confidential  inter- 
views on  that  and  kindred  subjects,  fully  en- 
tered into  each  other's  views  and  sympathies, 
and  pledged  ourselves  not  to  betray  each  other's 
antislavery  views.  We  mutually  deplored  the 
state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  place;  and  aa 
they  were  beyond  our  power  to  remedy,  we 
agreed  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
matters. 

My  work  separated  me  from  the  place  for 
something  like  a  year,  and  I  supposed  Miss  M. 
had  long  before  returned  to  her  Eastern  home. 
One  day  I  was  walking  the  streets  of  the  town 
again,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  merchant  of  a 
former  acquaintance,  who  cordially  invited  me 
to  his  house,  adding  that  there  was  a  lady  there 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  Mr.  S,.  had  been 
a  bachelor  when  I  knew  him  before,  and  rather 
superannuated  even  as  a  bachelor;  but  he  had 
made  money,  which  amply  compensates  a  mul- 
titude of  deficiencies.  What  was  my  surprise, 
when  I  entered  his  house,  to  find  the  former 
Miss  M.  snugly  installed  as  his  lawful  wife, 
with  a  jet  black  slave- woman  trudging  at  her 
heels,  and  numerous  younger  ones  sporting 
about  the  premises!  Our  recognitions  were 
ready  but  confusing  to  both  of  us,  and  though 
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her  husband  left  us  for  a  half  hour  to  renew 
former  acquaintance,  neither  of  us  had  the 
courage  to  refer  to  the  "peculiar  institution/' 
which  had  been  the  theme  of  our  conversation 
at  former  times,  and  which  we  mutually  hated. 
A  feeling  of  sadness  came  over  me  as  I  in- 
wardly asked  myself,  despondingly,  "And  is  no 
one  proof  against  the  witchery  of  slavery?*'  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  S.  perceived  my 
agitation,  and  she  used  every  artifice  to  make 
me  feel  at  home,  sending  out  her  servant  that 
her  presence  might  not  annoy  me;  but  all  was 
in  vain.  The  idea  that  a  charming,  pious 
young  Iculy,  of  New  England  culture,  grace, 
and  education,  should  be  in  daily  association 
with  one  of  the  biggest,  roughest,  and  most 
uncouth  daughters  of  Ham,  was  to  me  a  re- 
volting idea,  and  convinced  me  that  the  real 
"negro  lovers"  are  not  the  abolitionists,  but 
the  slaveholders.  And,  then,  the  thought  that 
one  so  worthy  should  be  united  in  marriage 
.  with  such  a  hard-featured  old  curmudgeon  as 
was  her  husband,  was  shocking.  A  tender, 
delicate,  Christian  lady  doomed  to  the  fate  of 
matrimonial  alliance  with  a  woin-out,  dried-up, 
antiquated  bachelor,  simply  because  he  had 
money  and  negroes,  was  a  representation  of 
connubial  bliss  which  was  new  to  me.  My 
visit  was  short,  and  I  made  it  my  last,  fully 
satisfied  that  even  a  Yankee  girl  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  on  in  standing  up  to  principle, 
when  she  takes  a  notion  for  matrimony. 

To  delineate  the  several  characters  which  go 
to  make  up  the  motley  population  of  a  border 
town,  would  transcend  the  limits  allotted  to  an 
article  like  this.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
a  few  of  the  "higher  class."  The  inferior 
classes  who  sell  whisky  by  the  drink  on  com- 
mission, who  get  drunk  every  day  on  the 
profits  of  their  trade,  and  find  themselves 
in  the  morning  lying  outside  of  their  miserable 
shanties,  robbed  of  the  proceeds  of  the  previous 
day's  sales,  are  hardly  worth  a  description. 
Two  things  are  indispensable  to  every  trading- 
house —  whisky  and  an  Indian  interpreter. 
The  traders  charge  the  Indians  nothing  for  the 
whisky  they  drink  in  the  stores  where  they 
trade,  and  often  fill  their  jugs  besides;  or, 
rather,  they  add  the  price  of  the  whisky  to  the 
goods  sold,  the  Indians  being  none  the  wiser 
for  the  imposition.  When  the  red-skinned 
customers  enter  a  store,  they  are  not  asked  to 
buy  at  first,  but  are  invited  to  sit  down,  drink 
and  smoke  at  the  merchant's  expense — women 
as  well  as  men  drink  freely.  After  they  are 
thus  regaled,  and  the  eflfects  of  the  liquor  be- 
gin to  appear,  then  trades  are  artfully  intro- 
duced by  the  wily  merchant.    Chance  if  the 


group  leave  the  store  with  a  single  dime  of 
their  annuity  or  a  skin  of  their  peltry — all  is 
exchanged    before  they  are  allowed   to  leavei 
For  a  distance  of  a  mile  around  the  town  the 
Indians  are  scattered  about  under  the  trees,   * 
with  their  ponies,  packs,  whisky  jugs,  women,   , 
and    children.     They   usually    remain    sev^il   | 
days — an  Indian  is  never  in  a  hurry.    These   ■ 
camping  places  are  frequented  by  all  sorts  of 
the  baser  characters  from  the  town,  by  day 
and  by  night;  frequent  broils  occur,  sometimes   : 
fights  and  murders.    Occasionally  some  incau- 
tious libertine  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  In-   * 
dian  women,  who  join  together  and  administa' 
to  him  a  well-deserved  flagellation  with  hickory 
withes,    sometimes    tying    him    with    a   rope. 
The  men  take  no  part  in  the  affray,  but  look 
on  with  undisguised  delight,  it  being  considered 
by  them  the  depth  of  infamy  to  be  flogged  by 
women. 


THOnaHTS  FBOM  GOMMOH-PLAGEB. 


BT   WILLIAM    T.    COOOBIKALL. 
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OT  a  few  of  the  men  who  pass  for  rrform- 
ers  may  be  likened  to  the  bird  in  a  room, 
which  flies  passionately  against  the  dosed  win- 
dow, and,  in  its  eagerness,  is  blind  to  an  opoi 
door  opposite. 

If  well-meaning  men  and  women  will  phil- 
osophically consider  the  relative  value  of  spir- 
itual joy  and  sensual  indulgence — of  intellectual 
delight  and  selfish  display,  they  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  how  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes should  be  marshaled,  when  cultivated, 
when  discarded. 

When  a  thoughtful,  well-informed  man  thinks 
over  the  ordinary  speeches  of  a  modem  political 
canvass,  he  is  compelled  to  resist  an  unpleasant 
conviction  that  what  was  a  miracle  in  Ba- 
laam's time  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the 
present  day  and  generation. 

Not  long  ago,  in  a  ticket-office  at  a  railway 
station,  we  saw  a  placard  which  read  thus, 
"No  Smoking  nor  Boys  Allowed  Here" — a 
prominent,  public  declaration  that  the  boys  of 
the  town  are  a  nuisance.  What  a  sad  reflec- 
tion on  the  homes  of  that  town! 

Quiet,  clever  men — unobtrusive,  negative 
men,  are  always  popular,  uid  often  men  of  vig- 
orous talent;  put  them  forward  as  candidates 
for  honorable  office,  rather  than  see  a  rival 
promoted.    An  indulgent  public  submits,  and 
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our  public  interests  pay  the  penalty  on  account 
of  careless  neglect,  or  provoking  blunders. 
Thus  it  has  become  a  proverb  that  the  public 
is  a  goose  which  any  body  can  pluck. 

That  selfishness  which  stands  most  persist- 
ently in  the  path  of  true  progress — progress 
which  guarantees  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  is  fitly  satirized  in  the  story 
of  an  aristocratic  old  gentleman,  who  said, 
"One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  abominable 
spread  of  education  is,  that  your  servant,  since 
the  confounded  fellow  has  learned  to  read,  in- 
sists upon  looking  at  the  newspapers  before 
you  do.    Bother  your  civilization!  I  say." 

We  heard  a  man  praising  very  highly  the 
benevolence  of  a  certain  millionaire,  who,  at 
his  demise,  left  a  handsome  sum  to  a  charita- 
ble institution.  While  living  he  was  a  perfect 
Shylock.  His  wealth  was  obtained  by  grind- 
ing the  faces  of  the  poor.  We  don't  think 
much  of  such  charity.  The  man  deserves 
credit  for  his  judgment,  but  none  for  his  be- 
nevolence— because  he  never  had  any.  Tight- 
fistedness,  which  only  relaxes  on  the  death- 
bed, is  far  from  Scripture  charity. 

Since  the  telegraph  goes  with  the  army 
from  head-quarters  to  outposts,  and  on  a  thou- 
sand lines  commanders  get  orders  and  report 
progress  to  the  War  Olfice  at  the  nation^ 
capital,  it  is  not  Utopian  to  anticipate  that,  in 
'*  the  good  time  coming,"  which  will  succeed 
honorable  peace,  the  telegraph  may  supersede 
the  penny-post,  become  a  common  carrier  for 
messages  of  love  and  business  from  one  home 
to  another,  one  store  or  one  shop  to  another^ 
from  the  country  home  to  the  city  counting- 
room,  and  vice  versa. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  young  man  of  edu- 
cation and  talent,  inquiring  whether  we  can 
not  assist  him  to  find  some  employment,  "liter- 
ary and  remunerative."  What  inexperience  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  is  expressed  in  that  in- 
quiry 1  There  is  no  such  employment,  unless 
remuneration  can  be  taken  in  "hope  deferred 
which  maketh  the  heart  sick."  Literary  em- 
ployment is  rarely  remunerative  in  the  world's 
sense,  even  to  men  who  are  known  widely. 
Work  for  newspapers  or  magazines  is  reason- 
ably paid  for;  but  those  who  are  not  regular 
editors  must  have  other  employment,  or  they 
will  find  a  demand  for  cheap  boarding-houses 
and  second-hand  clothing  stores  very  impera- 
tive. The  literary  men  of  America,  who  are 
not  pecuniarily  independent  of  labor,  are  edi- 


tors,   professors,    preachers,    lawyers,    doctors, 
teachers,  mechanics,  merchants,  or  farmers. 

American  families  and  social  circles  too 
often,  against  true  enjoyment,  as  well  as  against 
economy,  put  ornament  before  service.  They 
are  always  associ(^ted  in  sound  philosophy,  but 
service  is  first  provided  for.  When  it  is  not, 
vanity  displays  itself  as  a  leading  characteristic 
at  a  home  or  in  a  social  circle,  and  show  is 
king  where  enjoyment  ought  to  be  chief  magis- 
trate. Even  music  is  taught  and  practiced  as 
an  ornament,  not  as  a  solace.  It  is  an  orna- 
ment, bright  and  enduring;  but  whoever  un- 
dertakes to  teach  it  merely  because  it  is,  is  a 
charlatan;  and  whoever  undertakes  to  learn  it 
simply  because  of  its  personal  embellishment, 
must  expect  to  make  just  that  mechanical  ex- 
hibition by  which  a  considerable  number  of 
marriageable  young  ladies  render  pianos  dis- 
tressing to  honest  beaux,  who  know  a  musical 
note  from  a  note  in  bank,  or  sharps  in  a  tune 
from  sharpness  in  a  bargain. 
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When  the  crimson  clouds  of  sanset 

Cease  to  brighten  as  they  pass, 
And  the  falling  shftQes  of  evening 

Lengthen  on  the  dewy  grass; 
When  the  early  stars  of  heaven 

Come  the  azure  fields  to  roam; 
With  the  sunset,  stars,  and  shadows, 

Quickly  rise  thoughts  of  my  home. 

All  the  poets  dream  or  fancy, 

Or  the  artists  sketch  with  skill, 
Of  the  cottage  and  the  landscape, 

Of  the  meadow  and  the  rill, 
Form,  perhaps,  a  lovely  picture 

For  the  eyes  alone  to  see; 
Bat  there 's  naught  of  pen  or  pencil 

Half  80  dear  as  home  to  me. 

"  Hope  enchanted  "  beckons  toward  it, 

There  Love  folds  his  rapid  wing. 
All  the  dear,  domestic  virtues 

Ever  to  the  hearth-stone  cling; 
Long  I  for  the  fond  caresses. 

World-wide  fame  is  void  to  me, 
Sing  to  me  the  old  home  ballad, 

Take  me  to  my  mother's  knee. 

And  the  siren-song  shall  lure  me 

From  the  highway's  dust  and  heat — 
Bugged  paths  that  lead  me  onward, 

Sharp  unto  my  woman's  feet; 
Let  the  world  say  I  am  sleeping; 

Care  I  while  the  soft  dreams  come, 
Turning  this  home  into  Eden, 

Till  I  wake  in  heaven,  sweet  home. 
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A  VOTE  BT  THE  WAT. 


BT  ALIOB  VOBBBtV. 


I  AM  persnaded  that  there  is  in  me  a  life 
which  has  never  been  developed — latent 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  to  reveal  them- 
selves somewhere  in  the  nntried  future.  To- 
morrow's events  may  touch  some  hidden  chord 
which  shall  grow  tremulous  with  strange  vi- 
brations, may  wake  up  some  sleeping  impulse 
that  shall  quiver  with  a  new  activity.  We  do 
not  any  of  us  know  what  the  morrow  will 
make  us.  Our  lives  are  blossoming  daily; 
their  leaves  are  unfolding  one  by  one  as  they 
are  breathed  upon  by  some  soft  wind,  or  glad- 
dened by  some  ray  of  sunshine,  or  beat  upon 
by  many  tempests.  They  may  be  brightly 
hued  with  joy's  roseate  tint,  or  steeped  in  the 
somber  shade  of  grief;  but  if  the  dew-drops  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love  sparkle  on  them,  what 
will  it  matter  whether  they  came  down  softly 
and  silently  in  the  still  night,  with  the  stars 
bright  above  them,  or  with  the  splashing  rain- 
drops from  the  dark,  overhanging  clouds?  We 
are  not  to  be  troubled  so  much  as  to  how  they 
came,  but  whether  they  are  there  or  not 


OOVE. 


BT   BKT.    r.    B.    0AS8ADAT. 


VfO  word  in  the  English  language  expresses 
-L^  more  heart-touching  eloquence  and  pathos, 
more  tenderness  and  beauty,  than  the  simple 
word  Gone!  Robert  Hall  thought  the  word 
"Tear"  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  in 
our  language;  but  "Gone"  has  much  of  the 
suggestiveness  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  that 
euphonious  word.  Gonel  The  loved  and  sa- 
cred of  the  heart  and  home — a  father  or  mother, 
a  brother  or  sister,  gone !  No  sentiment  could 
be  more  exquisitely  intense  to  the  mind,  none 
more  touching  to  the  affections,  than  the  idea 
of  what  is  here  gone — gone  out  of  our  sight 
and  home  forever!  The  "Gone,"  in  this  case, 
brings  with  it  the  eloquent,  responsive  "Tear" — 
in  fine,  there  is  a  near  kindredship  between  the 
sentiment  of  these  two  beautiful  words.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  cause  of  a  tear 
without  conceiving  of  something  gone.  Try  it, 
reader.  Does  the  heart  weep  over  the  graves 
of  loved  ones?  Then  something  is  gone.  Does 
it  mourn  over  wasted  time  and  opportunities, 
in  the  sad  consciousness  of  being  worse  in  con- 
sequence of  that  waste?  Then  something  is 
gone.    Or  does  it  sadden  because  the  affections 


are  consciously  less  glowing  and  warm  toward 
Jesus  and  the  cross?    Then  something  is  gone. 

The  past  participle  gone  is,  of  coarse,  much 
used  in  common  oonnections  in  the  language; 
but  we  often  find  it  in  the  sublimest  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  key- word — as  giving 
the  most  thrilling,  heart-touching  effect  to  the 
same.  What  could  be  more  beautifully  trader 
and  expressive  than  the  Psalmist's  deduction 
amid  the  deepening  twilight  of  closing  life: 
"  I  am  gone  like  the  shadow  when  it  declineth." 
With  what  affecting  pathos  and  beauty  is  this 
word  used  in  describing  the  brevity  of  human 
existence:  "As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass; 
as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth;  for 
the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone,  and 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more!" 

Gone!  Abundant  as  is  our  language  in 
words,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  how 
we  could  do  without  this  word.  In  many  in- 
stances it  expresses,  as  no  other  word  can,  the 
tenderest  feelings  and  noblest  affections  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  preeminently  the  word  of 
the  heart  and  home.  Life  is  always  changing, 
always  making  voids  about  our  hearth-stones; 
and  over  what  is  inevitable  and  of  constant 
occurrence,  "  Gone "  is  the  only  word  that  ex- 
presses the  soul's  exquisitely-keen  sense  of  loss 
and  absence  in  the  case.  To  our  heart  there  is 
an  expressiveness,  a  melody,  and  beauty  in  the 
participle  "Gone,"  which  we  only  see  in  iu 
kindred  word  "  Tear." 


M OEAL  OOUBAaS. 


EvEBT  day  sends  to  their  graves  a  number 
of  obscure  men,  who  have  only  remained  in 
obscurity  because  their  timidity  has  prevented 
them  from  making  a  first  effort;  and  who,  if 
they  could  have  been  induced  to  begin,  would 
in  all  probability  have  gone  great  lengths  in 
the  career  of  fame.  The  fact  is,  that  to  do  any 
thing  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  most  not 
stand  back  shivering  and  thinking  of  the  cold 
and  danger,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through 
as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  per- 
petually calculating  risks  and  adjusting  nice 
chances;  it  did  very  well  before  the  Flood, 
when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an 
intended  publication  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  then  live  to  see  its  success  after- 
ward; but  at  present  a  man  waits,  and  doubts, 
and  consults  his  brother  and  his  particular 
friends,  till  one  fine  day  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty 
years  of  age;  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in 
consulting  his  first  cousins  and  particular  friends, 
that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  their  advice. 
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A  DAT  IE  OAXP  OOHT  ALBBOBHT. 


BT   BIT.    J.    T.    OBABB,   9.  B. 


BEING  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Christian  Commission  for  the  city  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  the  vicinity,  I  was  instructed 
by  a  vot«  of  the  Committee  to  visit  the  central 
offices  of  the  Commission  at  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  examine  the  whole  system  of 
operations,  and  report  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
ries. I  do  not  propose  to  inflict  upon  the 
readers  of  the  Repository  a  formal  document 
detailing  the  process  and  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
vestigation, but  to  give  them  a  gossiping  ac- 
count of  certain  things  which  interested  the 
writer  at  the  time,  and  may  interest  the  reader 
when  the  types,  if  they  ever  do,  shall  spread 
the  imperfect  description  before  the  public  eye. 
The  object  had  in  view  was  to  learn  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  our  patriot 
soldiers,  and  how  we  could  work  to  the  best 
advantage. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  I  went  to 
Philadelphia,  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Stuart  and  his  efficient  colaborers  there;  and 
thence  went  on  to  Washington,  where  I  spent 
several  days  in  explorations  of  various  kinds, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  the  camps,  and  round 
about.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  Commission  is 
doing  a  most  noble  work,  patriotic,  humane, 
and  Christian;  but  that  it  is  doing  it  honestly, 
wisely,  and  well;  so  that  every  dollar  con- 
tributed (ells,  finds  its  object,  and  achieves  that 
whereunto  it  was  sent  by  the  donor.  The 
character  of  the  chief  managers,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  distribution,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  fraud,  nor 
waste.  The  spacious  rooms  of  the  Commission 
in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  were  models 
of  system,  activity,  and  promptness.  Boxes, 
letters,  telegraphic  dispatches  were  constantly 
arriving,  and  as  constantly  departing,  bearing 
books,  tracts,  clothing,  cordials,  comforts  for 
the  body  and  the  soul,  to  our  brave  men  in  the 
field,  the  camp,  and  the  hospital,  every-where. 
During  the  past  year  supplies,  valued  at  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars,  were  distributed;  and 
more  than  twelve  hundred  delegates,  most  of 
whom  were  ministers  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  labored  under  its  auspices 
without  earthly  reward.  On  the  field  and  in 
the  hospitals  of  Gettysburg  alone  competent 
judges  estimate  the  number  of  lives  literally 
saved  by  the  Commission  at  one  thousand. 
Those  who  have  the  disposition  to  give  of  their 
substance  to  alleviate  the  sufierings  of  our 
Vol.  XXIV.— 40 


noble  defenders  may  rest  assured  that  all  their 
donations  of  every  kind  will  be  applied  more 
economically  and  wisely  by  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  than  they  could  be  by  any  private 
agency. 

But  the  memorable  day  of  the  tour  of  explo- 
ration was  Sunday,  May  24th,  whose  events  I 
sat  down  to  chronicle  for  the  columns  of  the 
Repository.  We  had  arranged  to  spend  the 
day  at  Camp  Convalescent,  which  is  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  some  five 
miles  from  the  city.  The  other  members  of 
the  party  are  so  well  known  to  the  public  that 
I  feel  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my 
naming  them.  They  were  Bishop  Janes,  Geo. 
H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Demond,  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Shearer,  the  efficient  manager 
of  the  depot  of  the  Commission  at  Washington. 
The  use  of  a  Government  ambulance  had  been 
obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  officer; 
and  punctually  at  the  early  hour  designated 
the  vehicle  and  its  blue-coated  driver  were  at 
the  door  of  the  Metropolitan.  The  turn-out 
could  not  be  called,  in  strictness  of  speech,  a 
stylish  one.  The  horses — specimen^,  I  pre- 
sume, of  the  multitudinous  nags  of  our  re- 
spected Uncle  Samuel — ^looked  strong  and  serv- 
iceable, but  were  not  particularly  sleek  or 
handsome.  Their  bones,  in  fact,  showed  hilly 
ranges,  or  jutted  up  in  single  peaks  that  ap- 
peared altogether  too  abrupt  and  rocky  to 
agree  with  the  speculations  of  Hogarth  con- 
cerning the  lines  of  Beauty  and  Grace.  Pos- 
sibly speculations  in  oats  had  more  to  do  with 
their  outlines  than  the  theories  of  the  great 
painter.  The  ambulance,  aa  we  will  state  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  never  have  had  the 
good  or  ill  fortune  to  see  one,  is,  in  outward 
seeming,  much  like  the  covered  wagon  of  a 
country  butcher.  The  interior  differs  from  it 
in  that  it  has  two  seats  running  lengthwise,  on 
which  four  or  five  passengers  sitting  on  the 
one  side  may  face  an  equal  number  on  the 
other. 

The  driver,  who  was  a  soldier  and  "under 
authority,"  pulled  out  the  document  containing 
his  orders,  and  showed  it  to  us,  to  make  sure 
that  the  right  persons  were  taking  possession 
of  his  establishment,  and  we  clambered  in  at 
the  open  stem  of  the  craft.  Down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  we  went,  down  another  street,  then 
across  the  Tiber,  the  most  unclassical  stream 
that  ever  bore  a  classic  name.  We  rumbled 
over  the  lengthened  ways  of  Long  Bridge.  At 
the  southern  end  thereof  the  driver  made  a 
sudden  halt,  and  a  soldier  presented  himself 
with  the  inquiring  look  of  one  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  see  that  no  suspi- 
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cioas  characters  slip  through  his  fingers.  A 
group  of  men,  and  a  number  of  stacked  mus- 
kets, formed  the  background  of  the  scene.  A 
document,  executed  with  all  due  form,  was 
handed  him,  certifying  that  Bishop  Janes,  Geo. 
H.  Stuart,  etc.,  were  authorized  to  cross  the 
said  bridge  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Virginia,  and 
return  at  their  pleasure.  The  thing  being  thus 
made  officially  clear  to  the  eyes  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Potomac,  we  rumbled  off  the  planks 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Our 
first  near  view  of  this  part  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia was  not  enchanting.  There  are  a  few 
dwellings  close  to  the  bridge;  but  the  four  or 
five  miles  of  space  between  them  and  Camp 
Convalescent  are  a  desolation,  without  houses, 
fences,  or  inhabitant,  save  an  encampment  or 
two  of  soldiers.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
hilly,  and  there  is  much  forest.  The  soil  is  a 
reddish  clay;  the  road  was  rough,  with  deep 
ruts  made  earlier  in  the  season,  and  now  dried 
almost  to  the  consistency  of  brick. 

About  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Potomac  we 
came  to  one  of  the  earthworks  erected  for  the 
defense  of  Washington.  We  saw  a  portion  of 
the  garrison  on  parade;  they  were  Massachu- 
setts mdn;  and  the  perfect  neatness  of  their 
dress,  the  immaculate  polish  of  their  arms,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  drill  spoke  well  for  the 
boys  of  the  Old  Bay  State.  We  looked  into  a 
log-house  which  had  been  built  for  a  hospital, 
and  found  several  sick  men.  We  talked  with 
each  of  them  in  regard  to  his  soul,  offered 
prayer  in  their  behalf,  and  left  them. 

Again  in  our  ambulance,  we  rode  on  through 
the  desolation,  and  about  ten  o'clock  reached 
our  place  of  destination.  Camp  Convalescent 
is  situated  on  a  series  of  slight  elevations, 
which  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  yellow 
pi«es,  the  trees  being  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
and  yielding  only  a  scanty  shade.  Again  a 
sentinel  examined  our  pass,  and  nodded  his 
satisfaction  therewith,  and  we  drove  inside  the 
lines.  From  a  grove  of  pines  on  the  left  of  the 
wagon  path  there  came  the  sound  of  a  hymn, 
a  strong  chorus,  "  as  the  voice  of  many  waters," 
which  reminded  us  at  once  of  a  camp  meeting, 
and  we  instinctively  turned  toward  it.*  We  found 
in  the  grove  a  commodious  chapel  of  rough  boards, 
and  near  it  were  pitched  three  tents.  These 
all  were  appliances  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion. Under  its  auspices  the  chapel  was  built, 
the  Commission  buying  the  materials,  and  the 
convalescent  soldiers  performing  the  labor.  One 
of  the  tenta  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyford  and  his  estimable  Christian  wife. 
Brother  Lyford  met  us,  and  after  an  exchange 
of  greetings,  gave  us  some  account  of  his  work. 


He  had  oome  to  the  Camp  to  labor  for  a  few 
weeks  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  so 
great  a  blessing  had  followed  the  Word,  that 
he  had  prolonged  his  stay  much  beyond  his 
first  intention.  A  revival  was  in  progress. 
For  some  weeks  there  had  been  a  sermon  and 
one  or  two  prayer  meetings  daily.  He  had 
been  busy  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preach- 
ing, praying,  conversing  with  those  who  came 
to  ask  for  counsel,  till  his  strength  began  to 
fail,  and  still  his  spirit  was  as  willing  as  ev^. 
Mrs.  Lyford,  too,  as  we  learned  from  other 
sources,  had  been  as  zealous  and  as  laborious 
as  himself,  and  a  true  helpmeet  in  holy  toiL 
There  had  been  three  hundred  men,  or  more, 
converted,  many  of  whom  had  returned  to  their 
regiments,  bearing  with  them  the  savor  of  god- 
liness— and  still  the  work  was  going  on.  In 
their  meetings  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  would 
rise  to  testify  their  desire  to  follow  Christ. 

But  the  time  for  the  regular  morning  service 
had  come,  and  we  entered  the  chapeL  It  was 
already  crowded.  Every  seat  was  filled;  the 
steps  around  the  pulpit  were  full;  the  aisles 
and  the  doorway  were  full  of  men  who  could 
find  no  seats,  but  stood  through  the  entire  serv- 
ice. On  the  outside  a  group  clustered  around 
each  open  window;  and  save  two  or  three  la- 
dies, a  child,  and  those  connected  with  the 
Commission,  the  audience  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  soldiers.  The  Bishop  preached  a  plain, 
practical,  able  discourse,  very  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  His  audience  listened  with  deep 
solemnity  and  many  tears.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  we  were  introduced  to  Col.  M'Kelway, 
the  officer  in  command,  and  under  his  guidance 
made  a  tour  of  the  camp.  He  informed  us 
that  there  were  then  in  camp  nearly  four  thou- 
sand men,  about  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  were 
convalescent,  sent  here  to  recover  their  full 
vigor  before  they  were  returned  to  their  regi- 
ments— and  the  rest  paroled  men,  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  who  had  arrived 
only  two  days  before  our  visit.  The  barracks 
were  long  frame  structures,  built  of  rough 
boards,  but  made  respectable  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance by  whitewash. 

We  saw  the  cooking  department,  where  they 
bake  bread  by  the  cord,  roast  meat  by  the  tun, 
and  boil  coffee  by  the  hogshead.  We  saw  a 
thousand  men,  or  more,  at  their  dinner.  The 
hall  was  a  very  long  room,  wide  enough  for 
three  ranges  of  tables.  Plates  containing  ra- 
tions of  meat  and  vegetables,  with  a  huge 
piece  of  bread  and  a  tin  cup  of  coffee  flanking 
each,  extended  in  close  order  along  each  side 
of  the  table.  We  tasted  some  of  the  bread — ^it 
was  good  enough  for  the  President;  and  the 
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odor  of  the  beef  and  the  coffee  was  very  satis- 
factory and  suggestive.  The  men  were  marched 
into  the  room  in  military  style,  and  stood  at 
the  table  while  eating.  As  I  looked  at  the 
simple  food,  and  the  scanty  table  furniture, 
and  saw  the  evident  relish  with  which  the  sol- 
diers partook  of  it,  it  struck  me  that  our  real 
wants  are  not  as  numerous  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  imagine,  and  that  the  ordinary  styles 
of  housekeeping  are  needlessly  complicated  and 
cumbersome. 

We  dined  in  the  tent  of  brother  Lyford,  and 
then  went  to  the  afternoon  meeting.  The 
gathering  this  time  was  under  the  pines  in  front 
of  the  chapel.  The  seats  had  all  been  brought 
out;  the  stray  benches  and  odd  planks  had  been 
gathered  up  from  every  quarter  and  pressed  into 
the  service,  yet  a  multitude  of  hearers  were 
compelled  to  stand  up  the  whole  time  of  wor- 
ship. I  was  called  upon  to  make  the  first  ad- 
dress, which  was  followed  by  interesting,  mov- 
ing speeches  by  Mr.  Demond  and  Mr.  Stuart. 
The  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Just  in  front  of  the 
platform,  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  was  a 
smooth  place  where  the  clay  had  been  rendered 
level  and  hard  by  the  tread  of  many  feet.  A 
long  wooden  bench  was  placed  here,  and  before 
it  a  little  pine  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
upon  it  a  vessel  of  wine,  two  or  three  common 
tumblers,  and  a  plate  of  bread.  After  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  rite  to  be  admin- 
istered, and  the  right  state  of  the  heart  as  we 
come  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  sacramental 
prayers  were  offered,  and  all  believers  were  in- 
vited to  come  and  testify  their  faith  and  renew 
their  vows.  The  Bishop  remarked  that  we 
were  not  all  of  the  same  denomination,  nor  ac- 
customed to  the  same  mode  of  administration, 
and  consequently  every  man  must  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  sit,  or  stand,  or  kneel,  as- 
suming the  posture  which  he  deemed  most 
suitable.  With  many  tokens  of  deep  emotion, 
solemn  joy,  the  soldiers  came  forward,  one 
company  after  another,  till  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  had  communed — a  half  a  dozen  or  so 
sitting  upon  the  bench,  the  rest  kneeling. 
Hundreds  of  others  stood  with  thoughtful  faces 
beholding  the  scene.  And  I  will  here  add  that 
throughout  the  day  I  did  not  hear  a  word  or 
see  a  gesture  that  was  not  serious  and  respect- 
ful. Our  soldiers  are  not  all  converted;  but 
amid  the  scenes  of  death  througlv  which  they 
pass  they  learn  to  reverence  that  religion  which 
prepares  men  to  die. 

After  this  interesting  service  we  visited  the 
camp  hospital  and  conversed  with  the  patients. 
No  one  can  go  among  even  our  sick  and  dying 


soldiers  without  seeing  every-where,  and  all  the 
time,  tokens  of  tfte  intelligent,  ardent  patriot- 
ism that  bums  in  their  hearts.  Away  from 
their  homes,  weary  and  worn  with  wounds  or 
disease,  sometimes  with  every  temptation  to 
despondency  and  homesickness,  they  bear  brave 
hearts  and  cheerful  faces,  rejoicing  that  they 
are  count*. d  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  good  a 
cause.  No  where,  save  in  one  instance,  while 
in  Camp  Convalescent,  did  I  find  discontent  or 
hear  complaint;  and  in  the  solitary  exception 
noted  the  chief  affliction  of  the  man  seemed  to 
be  that  the  Government,  as  he  said,  was 
"making  soldiers  of  the  nagurs."  "The  war- 
riors of  the  dusky  brow,"  as  I  heard  one  of 
their  own  orators  style  them,  can  afford  to  smile 
now  at  such  foolish  prejudices. 

At  half-past  six  o'clock  we  assembled  again 
for  worship,  using  the  same  outdoor  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  prepared  for  the  preceding 
service.  The  writer  was  this  time  drafted  for 
the  sermon.  Again  a  very  large  congregation 
gathered  beneath  the  pines  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God.  As  the  sermon,  albeit  not  a  long  one, 
proceeded,  the  evening  shadows  came,  and 
twilight  deepened  into  night.  Lamps  were 
brought  out  and  hung  up  on  each  side  of  the 
door  of  the  chapel.  The  scene  was  singularly 
picturesque.  On  the  platform,  the  "stoop"  oi 
the  chapel,  sat  three  or  fpur  ministers:  around 
the  smooth  space  where  we  had  knelt  in  the 
communion  were  the  benches  filled  with  sol- 
diers; and  beyond  them  a  great  crowd  of  men 
standing  up  for  lack  of  seats;  and  scattered 
among  them  were  the  trunks  of  the  pines,  illu- 
minated with  the  bright  rays  of  the  lamps. 
Then  darkness  set  the  picture  in  a  frame  of 
jet,  save  where  a  light  glittered  here  and 
there  among  the  distant  trees.  The  little  circle 
of  light,  the  motionless,  silent  crowd,  the  earn- 
est, thoughtful  faces,  the  dark  foliage  overhead, 
the  wall  of  shadows  around,  the  military  char- 
acter of  the  audience,  the  history  which  they 
had  already  wrought,  the  high  hopes  built  upon 
their  courage  and  patriotism,  all  conspired  to 
impress  and  move. 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  brother  Lyford 
added  a  few  words  of  exhortation,  and  then  in- 
vited those  who  desired  to  seek  the  Savior  to 
come  forward  and  stand  in  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  platform.  Immediately,  without  urg- 
ing and  without  delay,  they  began  to  come 
from  every  part  of  the  audience.  Some  wore 
the  neat  uniform  of  the  convalescents,  others 
bore  numerous  marks  of  hard  campaigns  and 
the  privations  of  prison  life.  Some  wore  the 
yellow  stripes  of  the  cavalry,  others  the  blue 
of  the  infantry,  others  the  red  of  the  artillery. 
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There  were  veterans  there,  strong  men  whose 
faces  were  brown  with  long  Exposure,  and  who 
bore  the  scars  of  honorable  wounds.  On  they 
came,  till  a  line  was  formed  ail  the  way  across 
the  allotted  space;  then  another  line  formed 
behind  them,  then  a  third,  then  a  fourth,  then 
a  fifth,  till  more  than  one  hundred  men,  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  twenty,  in  that  sacred 
hour  placed  themselves  visibly  "on  the  Lord's 
side."  Deep  emotion  was  graven  on  the  faces 
of  these  inquirers  after  peace.  What  we  felt 
who  sat  or  stood  upon  the  platform  I  need  not 
try  to  tell.  Many  tears  flowed  in  every  part 
of  the  audience,  and  many  a  fervent  "Thank 
God!"  was  uttered  with  sobbing  voice.  Broth- 
er Lyford  asked  Bishop  Janes  to  lead  in 
prayer.  "I  can  not  command  my  voice  suffi- 
ciently," was  the  reply,  and  brother  Lyford 
himself  prayed.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  prayer 
brother  Stuart  prayed;  by  this  time  the  Bishop 
had  found  his  voice,  and  led  the  devotions. 
Still  another  prayer  was  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  penitents,  who  had  remained  all  this  time 
upon  their  knees,  weeping  and  urging  their  pe- 
titions for  the  Divine  favor — not  noisily,  but 
with  great  earnestness.  As  the  fourth  prayer 
concluded  the  drums  began  to  beat  the  signal. 
Nine  o'clock  had  come,  and  all  public  meetings 
must  close.  Our  services  were  promptly  brought 
to  an  end,  but  the  audience  remained  as  if  loth 
to  leave  the  place.  The  soldiers  gathered  around 
to  shake  hands  with  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Stu- 
art, and  thank  us  for  coming  to  spend  a  day 
among  them.  Some  pressed  their  way  through 
the  throng  to  tell  us  that  they  had  found 
Jesus;  others  to  say  that  they  had  formed  the 
"great  resolve,"  and  were  determined,  through 
Divine  help,  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous. 
Several  told  us  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  felt  peace  within.  One  desired  me,  on  my 
return  home,  to  call  at  his  house  in  Newark, 
and  tell  his  wife  that  he  had  found  Christ,  add- 
ing, "  It  will  make  her  happier  than  it  would 
to  hear  that  I  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  United  States."  And  still  they  clustered 
around  us  to  shake  hands  and  bid  lis  farewell. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  we  sum- 
moned our  ambulance,  and  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington. Again  we  toiled  over  the  rough  road, 
and  rumbled  over  Long  Bridge.  Again  we 
beheld  the  lofty,  yet  unfinished  structure, 
erected  in  memory  of  Washington,  which 
looked  white  and  ghost-like  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  Soon  we  were  again  within  the 
ample  walls  of  the  Metropolitan,  and  fast 
asleep.  And  among  the  last,  wandering,  grate- 
ful thoughts  that  lingered  in  the  mind  was  the 
conclusion,  I  have  seen  strange  things  to-day. 


TO  A  LONE  OLOim. 


BT   OBOSOB   W.    TBLLB. 


LoHO  haye  I  watched  thy  slow  approBch, 

ThoQ  lone,  white  wanderer  of  the  nightl 
Badiant,  as  on  thy  snowy  peaks 

The  moonbeams  sit  like  birds  of  lighi. 
And  o'er  thee  shake,  in  wild  transporta. 

Their  silvery  plumage.    Calm  thon  'rt,  too, 
Though  starry  eve  on  thee,  hung  round 

With  waveless  drapery  of  blue. 
Reposed;  or  thou  wert  floating  just 

Within  the  evening  hush  of  heaven. 
And  as  I,  raptured,  gaze  on  thee. 

Fair  native  of  the  sky,  thou  even 
Seemest  a  stranger  clond  that  long 

Hath  nestled  in  celestial  skies, 
Come,  wand' ring,  here;  while  hashed  along 

Where'er  thy  fleecy  folds  arise. 
Angelic  voyagers  recline. 

Yet,  as  I  gaze.  I  think  that  then. 
Perhaps,  hast  not  thus  always  sailed 

'Keath  skies  as  calm  as  these  are  now. 
Thou  'st  quaked  when  thunders  sullen  roared; 

The  lightning,  too,  thy  breast  hath  rivon; 
Idke  frightened  bird,  on  broken  wing. 

Thou  bast  before  the  storm  been  drivaii. 
Yet  driven  by  the  tempest  now 

Where  danger  past  and  hashed  thy  foar. 
These  azure  skies  outspread  serene, 

And  heavenly  quiet  fills  the  air. 
Ah'  so  I  think  'twill  matter  not. 

Though  tempest-tossed  through  life  I  be. 
If  thus  my  bark  life's  storms  shall  drive 

Upon  the  calm,  eternal  sea. 


THE  EABHE8T  OHUBTIAV. 


Best?  rest?    0  no,  it  can  not  be. 

While  throbs  one  pulse  of  life; 
A  glorious  banner  waves  o'er  me — 

Mine  is  a  path  of  strife. 
How  can  the  warrior  find  repoee 

Amidst  the  battle's  din? 
Or  quietude  be  sought  by  those 

Who  victory's  wreath  would  win? 

Rest?  rest?    Not  till  the  race  is  ram 

Which  yet  before  me  lies; 
Inglorious  ease  befits  not  one 

Who  hopes  to  gain  the  prise. 
The  infant  on  its  mother's  breast 

May  calmly,  sweetly  sleep; 
But  theirs  must  be  no  dreamy  rest 

Who  climb  the  mountain  steep. 

Rest?  rest?    Yes,  on  a  holier  ahoro. 

Where  toil  and  turmoil  cease; 
Where  present  conflicts  come  no  more. 

But  all  is  hushed  to  peace. 
Perpetual  calm  shall  fill  this  breast. 

When  passed  o'er  life's  rough  sea; 
0  will  not  that  eternal  rest 

Be  rest  enough  for  me? 
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A  Difficulty  ih  David's  Hibtokt  Explaiitbd.— 
Here,  too,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  more 
than  onoe,  incidents  of  a  kind  that  forcibly  reminded  us 
of  scenes  in  the  Scripture  history  of  David,  by  which 
readers  ignorant  of  the  country  in  which  they  hap- 
pened, may  have  been  often  not  a  little  perplexed. 
When  David  was  hiding  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  slaying  King  Saul  as 
he  lay  asleep  in  the  night,  unconscious  of  any  danger 
being  near.  Too  generous  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  come  so  unexpectedly  and  so  tempt- 
ingly in  his  way,  David,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  show 
how  completely  his  persecutor  had  been  in  bis  power. 
Stealing  noiselessly  into  Saul's  camp,  accompanied  by 
a  single  follower,  and  passing  unobserved  through  the 
midst  of  the  drowsy  guards,  David  "  took  the  spear 
and  the  cruse  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster;  and  they 
got  them  away,  and  no  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither 
awaked:  for  they  were  all  asleep."  1  Samuel  xxvi,  12. 
Having  performed  this  daring  exploit,  he  and  his  at- 
tendant, Abtshai,  "went  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  afar  off,  a  great  space  being 
between  them."  Having  got  to  this  safe  distance  from 
the  relentless  enemy,  David  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history  as  proceeding  to  address  Abner,  the  leader  of 
Saul's  host,  and  to  taunt  him  with  his  un soldier-like 
want  of  vigilance  in  leaving  his  royal  master  exposed 
to  the  hazard  of  being  slain  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
own  camp. 

What  is  apt  to  appear  strange  in  this  narrative,  is 
the  fact  that  these  hostile  parties  should  have  been 
near  enough  to  carry  on  the  conversation  which  the 
narrative  describes,  and  yet  that  all  the  while  the  one 
should  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
other.  That  all  this,  however,  was  both  possible  and 
easy,  was  verified  in  our  presence.  As  we  were  riding 
cautiously  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  shepherd,  who  was 
evidently  calling  to  some  one  whom  we  could  not  see, 
but  whose  answer  we  distinctly  heard.  The  dialogue 
went  on.  Another  and  another  sentence  was  slowly 
and  sonorously  uttered  by  the  shepherd  near  us,  and 
as  often  the  response  was  distinctly  given.  At  length, 
guided  by  the  sound,  we  descried,  far  up  the  confront- 
ing  hill,  the  soarce  of  the  second  voice  in  the  person 
of  another  shepherd;  and  learned  from  our  Arab  at 
tendants  that  they  were  talking  to  each  other  about 
their  flocks.  Between,  these  two  men  was  the  deep 
creTasse  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  walled  m 
by  lofty  precipices,  which  no  human  foot  could  scale. 
It  would  probably  have  taken  a  full  hour  for  one, 
even  aa  fleet  and  as  strong-winded  as  an  Asahel  to 


pass  from  the  standing-place  of  the  one  speaker  to  that 
of  the  other;  and  yet  they  were  exchanging  words  with 
perfect  ease.  The  mystery  of  the  dramatic  scene  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  at  an  end;  and  we  were 
reminded  at  the  same  time  of  an  important  truth,  that 
in  dealing  with  the  sacred  Scripture,  ignoranee  often 
makes  difficulties  which  a  larger  knowledge  and  a 
deeper  intelligence  would  at  once  remove.  As  we 
moved  along  the  hill-face,  dialogues  of  the  same  kind 
once  and  again  attracted  our  notice,  showing  plainly 
that  these  trans-valline  colloquies  are  of  common  oc- 
currence. The  facility  of  hearing  was  no  doubt  in- 
creased by  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  air,  and  by  the 
voice  being  at  once  confined  lind  thrown  back  by  the 
steep  sides  of  the  hill. 

Ah  Obscurb  Proverb  Explaihed.— -"-4«  he  that 
bindeth  a  stone  in  a  sling,  «o  it  he  that  giveth  honor  to  a 
fool."    Frov.  xxvi,  8. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern  any  appropriateness  in  this 
comparison.  It  is  true  that  to  bind  a  stone  in  a  sling 
would  be  to  disregard  the  proper  use  of  the  sling,  and 
to  make  the  stone  |iseless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  placed  in  a  sling.  And  one  might  say  that  to  give 
honor  to  a  fool  is  equally  to  pervert  the  proper  use  of 
honor  as  the  meed  of  merit.  But  there  seems  little 
force,  or  even  pertinence  in  the  comparison.  In  the 
one  case  things  are  brought  together  that  belong  to- 
gether, and  are  adapted  to  each  other,  but  the  object 
of  their  juxtaposition  is  defeated  by  a  strange  and  un- 
accountable procedure.  In  the  other  case  things  essen- 
tially incongruous  are  associated  together.  A  sling 
and  a  stone  are  well  matched,  only  the  stone  should 
not  be  bound  or  fastened  there;  but  a  fool  and  honor 
are  altogether  ill-mated;  they  have  no  business  to- 
gether. This  last  is  no  doubt  the  idea  which  Solomon 
wished  to  represent  by  a  forcible  comparison,  and  the 
marginal  reading  expresses  his  idea  much  more  perti- 
nently than  the  text:  "  As  he  that  putteth  a  precious 
stone  in  a  heap  of  stones,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honor 
to  a  fool."  This  seems  a  great  change  in  the  form  of 
expression;  but  it  agrees  better  with  the  original.  The 
word  translated  in  the  one  case  "  a  sling,"  and  in  the 
other  "  a  heap  of  stones,"  is  derived  from  a  verb  which 
means  primarily  to  throw,  and  then  to  heap  up  by 
throwing,  and  is  particularly  applied — though  not  ex- 
clusively— to  throwing  or  heaping  up  stones.  Henco 
it  might  mean  the  instrument  with  which  stones  aie 
hurled — a  sling;  or  the  result  of  throwing  stones  to- 
gether— a  heap.  The  latter  meaning  is  in  the  text 
much  the  more  pertinent.  But  the  other  was  adopted 
by  our  English  translators  from  the  Septuagint.    Ge- 
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senius,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  gives  a  different  sense 
also  to  the  first  part  of  the  Terse:  "As  a  purse  of 
gems  in  a  heap  of  stones,"  etc.  This  seems  to  give  still 
more  force  to  the  comparison,  though  the  marginal 
reading  in  our  Bibles  agrees  better  with  translations 
in  other  languages  that  we  have  examined.  To  give 
honor  to  a  fool  is  as  great  a  waste,  and  as  incongruous 
a  conjunction,  as  it  would  be  to  put  a  precious  stone 
or  a  purse  of  gems  among  a  heap  of  common  stones. 
The  pearl  is  too  precious  for  so  vile  a  setting. 

God  IV  Naturb. — "For  the  invmble  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  teen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  hit  eternal 
power  and  Godhead."    Rom.  i,  20. 

When  Napoleon  was  returning  from  his  campaign  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  he  was  seated,  one  night,  upon  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  under  the  open  canopy  of  the  heav- 
ens, surrounded  by  his  captains  and  generals.  The 
conversation  had  taken  a  skeptical  direction,  and  most 
of  the  party  had  combated  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Existence.  Napoleon  sat  silent  and  musing,  apparently 
t^ing  no  interest  in  the  discussion,  when  suddenly 
raising  his  hand  and  pointing  at  the  crystalline  firma- 
ment, crowded  with  its  mildly-shining  planets  and  its 
keen  glittering  stars,  he  broke  out,  in  those  startling 
tones  that  so  often  electrified  a  million  of  men,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, who  made  all  that?"  The  "  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  "  of  the  Creator  are  impressed  by  "  the  things 
that  are  made;"  and  these  words  of  Napoleon  to  his 
atheistic  captains  silenced  them.  And  the  same  im- 
pression is  made  the  world  over.  Go  to-day  into  the 
heart  of  Africa,  or  into  the  center  of  New  Holland; 
select  the  most  imbruted  pagan  that  can  be  found; 
take  him  out  under  a  clear  starlit  heaven,  and  ask  him 
who  made  all  that,  and  the  idea  of  a  superior  Being, 
superior  to  all  his  fetishes  and  idols,  possessing  inter- 
nal power  and  Godhead,  immediately  merges  in  his 
consciousness.  The  instant  the  missionary  takes  this 
lustful  idolater  away  from  the  circle  of  his  idols,  and 
brings  him  face  to  face  with  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
as  Napoleon  brought  bis  captains,  the  constitutional 
idea  dawns  again,  and  the  pagan  trembles  before  the 
unseen  power. 

He  shall  Sit  as  a  Refiwer.— "  He  shaU  tit  at  a 
refiner  and  purifier  of  tilver;  and  he  thall  purify  the 
tont  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  at  gold  and  silver,  that 
they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteous- 
ness."   Malachi  Hi,  3. 

A  few  ladies  met  at  each  other's  houses  to  study  the 
Scriptures.  When  they  came  to  the  third  chapter  of 
Malachi,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  method  of  pu- 
rifying silver.  One  lady  undertook  to  inquire  of  a 
silversmith  how  he  conducted  the  process.  "  Do  you  sit 
during  the  operation?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "for  I 
must  keep  my  eye  steadily  on  the  furnace,  lest  the 
silver  become  injured  by  the  intense  heat." 

The  Lord  sees  it  needful  to  put  his  children  into  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  but  he  sits  by  the  side  of  it,  intent 
on  purification,  not  destruction.  "The  fiery  trial" 
shall  not  be  greater,  either  in  intensity  or  in  duration, 
than  is  requisite  for  this  end. 

As  the  lady  was  about  to  retire,  the  silversmith  said 
that  he  knew  the  process  was  perfect  when  he  saw  his 
own  face  in  the  metal.     When  the  Savior  sees  his  own 


image — the  counterpart  of  every  grace  that  ii  in  him- 
self— in  our  hearts,  our  sanctification  becomes  a  rs> 
ality. 

The  molten  silver  continues  in  a  state  of  agitatio& 
till  all  impurity  is  thrown  off,  and  then  it  becomes 
quite  still.  God  knows  that  you  can  not  desire  sufo. 
ing  for  itself.  Bitter  must  always  be  bitter;  jet  for 
the  blessing  which  sanctified  affliction  brings,  joar 
Heavenly  Father  can  so  bend  your  will  in  sweet  sub- 
mission as  to  incite  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  pat  me  bto 
any  furnace,  so  that  I  come  forth  more  like  mj  Stvior, 
who  himself  '  learned  obedience  by  the  things  thst  be 
suffered.' " 

Many  submissive  children  of  God  have  been  midc  so 
as  the  result  of  protracted  suffering.  One  dear  fricod, 
in  her  last  agony,  found  true  consolation  in  the  words, 
"  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner;"  and  bore  long  and  ezent- 
tiating  pain,  as  the  pains  of  death  can  only  be  hons 
under  God's  eye.  At  the  request  of  an  afflicted  friesd, 
the  poet  Montgomery  expressed  the  idea  io  some  hna- 
tiful  stanzas.  Suffering  Christian,  apply  thoagbtfoly 
the  closing  lines: 

**  Thus  in  God>  pnvenco  are  his  people  tried : 
Thrice  happy  they  who  to  the  end  endiare. 
But  who  the  fiery  trial  may  abide  I 

MTho  from  the  cmcible  come  forth  so  pwre, 
That  He,  whose  ejen  of  flame  k>ok  throufh  the  whel^ 
May  see  his  image  perfect  in  the  aoul  V^ 

Paul's  Estimate  of  Heavbv. — "For  IrtelenVml 
the  sufferings  of  thit  present  tim^  are  not  worthy  to  k 
compared  with  the  glory  which  thall  be  revealed  «  w." 
Rom.  viU,  18. 

In  speaking  of  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world,  tbt 
rapture  of  the  apostle  does  not  escape  him  as  a  ssllj 
of  the  imagination,  as  a  thought  awakened  by  a  sad- 
den glance  of  the  object;  be  does  not  express  himself 
at  random,  from  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  moment^ 
but  in  the  sober  tone  of  calculation.  "  I  reckon."  U 
says,  like  a  man  skilled  in  this  spiritual  arithmetic, "  I 
reckon,"  after  a  due  estimate  of  their  comparaiirs 
value,  "  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  *r« 
nothing  to  be  compso'ed  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed." 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  make  this  esti- 
mate. Of  the  sufferings  of  the  present  world  be  had 
shared  more  largely  than  any  man.  Of  the  glory  tbst 
shall  be  revealed  ne  bad  a  glimpse  granted  to  no  other 
man.  He  had  been  caught  up  into  parmdiaa.  He  had 
heard  the  words  of  God,  and  seen  the  vision  of  the 
Almighty;  and  the  result  of  this  privileged  experience 
was,  that  he  "  desired  to  depart  and  be  with  Chrtst;" 
that  he  desired  to  escape  from  this  valley  of  tears;  tbst 
he  was  impatient  to  recover  the  celestisd  vision,  ea^ 
to  perpetuate  the  momentary  foretaste  of  the  glorias 
of  immortality. — Mannah  More. 

Hope  ahd  Fear. — Christ  would  have  us  to  hope; 
the  devil  would  have  us  to  fear  and  doubt  Hope  b 
saving,  fear  destroying.  Christ,  the  Savior,  is  the  aa- 
thor  of  hope;  the  devil,  "a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning," is  the  inspirer  and  suggester  of  doubt  Chrx^ 
the  "faithful  and  true  witness"  of  God's  dispositioof 
toward  us,  commands  us  to  hope  and  to  trust  Fke, 
therefore,  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before 
you  in  the  Gospel,  smd  "hold  fast"  to  it  "vithoot 
wavering." 
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East  ahd  West  prom  the  North  Pole.— Alas! 
poor  "  Mary!"     I  fear  neither  the  "  First"  nor  "  Second 
Reader"  will  avail  you.     Let  us  try  the  geography. 
But  first,  suppose  yon  are  near  the  completion  of  your 
journey  to  the  north  pole;  a  yard  more  and  you  may 
place  your  foot  upon  it.    So  far  all  is  plain:  your  face 
is  north,  your  back  is  south,  your  right  hand  east,  and 
your  left  hand  west.     Now,  keeping  "front-faced"  to 
the  pole,  "side-step"   to  the  right — ^yon  are  moving 
eastward,  and  if  snow  be  there,  your  tracks  will  de- 
scribe a  circle  around  the  pole.     "Side-step"  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  left,  and  you  are  moving  westward 
in  the  same  circle:  this  circle  is  a  parallel  of  latitiKie. 
From  the  center  of  the  circle — the  pole — draw  a  num- 
ber of  radii  to  its  circumference,  and  suppose  them  all 
to  be  indefinitely  extended;  they  will  cross  the  equator 
at  right  angles  and  all  meet  at  the  south  pole,  and  are 
meridians  of  longitude.     Now,  remember  that  geogra- 
phy— not  astronomy — it  a  description  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  knows  properly  no  zenith  nor  nadir,  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble.    When  you  stand  on  the 
circumference  of  the  little  circle  I  have  supposed,  facing 
its  center,  north  is  toward  its  center  measured  from 
any  part  of  the  circumference;  south  is  from  the  cen- 
ter in  any  direction  toward  the  circumference;  east  is 
around  the  circumference  toward  your  right,  and  west 
is  around  the  circumference  toward  your  left.     Now, 
geography  measures  north  and  south  on  "meridians," 
and  east  and  west  on  "  parallels."     Enlarge  your  little 
two-yard  circle  to  the  size  of  the  arctic  circle  or  even 
the  equator,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how  true  are  the 
positions  here  assumed.     But  instead  of  enlarging,  di- 
minish the  circle.     Place  a  penny  upon  the  point  indi- 
cating the  pole  or  center,  and  put  an  ink  dot  on  the 
center  of  the  penny.     From  the  ink  dot  to  the  rim  of 
the  penny  is  south;  from  the  rim  to  the  center  of  the 
penny  is  north,  around  the  rim  "by  the  right"  is  east, 
and  "  by  the  left"  is  west. 

Again:  suppose  the  penny  to  continually  diminish 
till  it  vanishes  into  what  is  called  a  geometrical  point: 
of  course  east,  and  west,  and  north,  for  that  point,  all 
yanisb  at  the  same  instant,  and  all  the  lines  that  may 
be  imagined  as  drawn  from  that  point  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  meridians  running  south.  Although  Mary's 
query  alluded  to  the  "zenith"  and  "nadir,"  astronom- 
ical terms,  I  have  answered  it  purely  as  a  geographical 
one.  as  this  is  manifestly  the  sense  in  which  she  asked  it. 
Finally,  Miss  "  Mary,"  when  you  do  take  that  trip 
to  the  pole,  remember  that  for  the  last  rod  as  well  as 
the  first  you  will  be  walking  due  north  on  a  horizontal; 
aod  do  n't  imagine  that  the  moment  your  foot  touches 
the  pole  north  has  turned  a  right  angle  and  climbed 
the  bearens  above  you:  if,  while  on  the  pole,  you  wish 
to  ••  go  east "  or  "  west,"  you  have  simply  to  execute 
the  second  lesson  of  the  soldier  without  arms — "left 
laoe"  for  the  former,  and  "right  face"  for  the  latter; 
and,  above  all,  when  you  come  back  south  do  n't  think 
of  digging  through/ — ^better  take  the  outside  track. 

W.  H.  Y. 


Meaniho  of  the  Indian  Names  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec. — These  words  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
great  Algonquin  group  of  Indian  languages,  which 
were  spoken  from  New  Brunswick  to  Michigan,  in  all 
New  England,  and  parts  of  New  York,  Ohio,  etc. 

In  the  Passamaquoddy  dialect,  spoken  in  Eastern 
Maine.  Penobsq  or  Penohsc  signifies  rock,  while  the 
New  England  dialects,  in  general,  have  a  local  termin- 
ation in  at,  et,  ett,  ut,  as  Manhaton,  Nantuck«£.  Seacon- 
ett,  Massachustf^te,  Connecticut  Hence  Penobscot, 
sometimes  written  Penobsquot.  meaning  rock-place. 

The  following  are  dialectic  forms  meaning  serpent: 

Ogibwa,  Kcnaibik,  Kenabik,  Qhenabig — g  sounding 
as  k. 

Miami  Kenapekwoh. 

Menomenee,  Kenopeek. 

All  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  exceeding 
crookedness  of  the  Kennebec,  would  seem  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  its  name.  W.  H.  Y. 

Question  of  Authorship  Answered.  —  Some 
months  since  an  effort  was  made  in  your  columns  to 
discover  the  author  of  the  lines  commencing  thus: 

**  One  sweetly HioIemD  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er.** 

In  Morris  and  Willis's  Home   Journal   for  February 
22,  1862,  the  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle. 

A.  P.  W. 
The  American  Youno  Ladt.— I  said  that  all  the 
ladies  can  talk.  A  flow  of  sharp,  shrewd,  intelligent, 
and,  as  a  rule,  well-chosen  and  correct  language  is  the 
shining  attainment  of  all  American  ladies,  from  the 
school-girl  upward.  All  the  school-girls  themselves  talk 
with  an  ease  and  volubility  that  would  astonish  the 
superintendents  of  many  ladies'  colleges  at  home. 
There  is  no  hesitation,  no  blushing,  no  stammering,  no 
twiddling  of  the  fingers,  no  plucking  at  bouquets,  or 
nervous  unhemming  of  handkerchiefs.  The  vapid  in- 
anities that  pass  between  partners  at  an  English  ball 
would  be  scouted.  To  be  shy  is  to  be  unpatriotic. 
The  American  young  lady  goes  straight  to  the  point 
"How  is  your  health?  How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  country?  Do  you  like  it?  Have  you  had  a  good 
time?  What  do  you  think  of  the  action  of  the  nation 
in  the  present  struggle?  Are  you  not  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  the  na- 
tion's armies?  Have  you  read  Longfellow's  '  Wayside 
Inn?'  When  is  Tennyson's  'Boadicea'  to  appear? 
Was  not  England  convulsed  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher?  Do  n't 
you  think  the  room  wants  oxygen?  Are  not  the  mon- 
itors triumphs  of  mechanical  construction?  Have  you 
been  to  Niagara?"  These  are  a  few  of  the  queries  she 
rattles  out  You  are  at  first  delighted,  then  amazed, 
and  at  last  puzzled;  for  the  intelligent  and  well-read 
young  lady  continually  addresses  you  as  "sir,"  and 
every  now  and  then  she  asks  you  a  question  so  naive, 
so  artlessly  ignorant,  that  you  pause  to  inquire  of  your- 
self whether  she  can  be  more  than  six  ye^n^^^Sala. 
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The  Patriotic  Boy— a  True  Story. — One  morn- 
iDg  in  Maj,  1861,  a  knot  of  young  men  were  standing 
at  the  corner  of  the  principal  street  in  a  little  town 
not  far  from  Boston,  excitedly  discussing  the  latest 
news,  for  the  torch  of  war  had  been  lighted  at  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  red  glow  filled  the  land,  putting  a 
stop  for  a  time  to  all  business  whatever;  till  the  first 
volunteer  armies  had  been  enlisted  and  sent  out  to 
crush  the  rebellion.  Among  the  rest,  not  talking,  but 
with  eager  eyes  and  ears  drinking  in  all  that  was  said, 
stood  Albert  0.,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years,  son  of  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  place. 

"I  would  enlist  this  minute."  said  Charley  B.,  "if 
there  was  any  one  to  look  after  my  dear  old  mother. 
She  is  so  feeble  now,  asd  her  little  property  is  not 
quite  enough  to  keep  her,  besides  she  needs  a  son  at 
home  to  split  kindling-wood,  bring  in  coal  and  water, 
start  the  fire  and  rub  her  lame  ankle  mornings,  and 
[dropping  his  voice]  read  the  Bible  to  her  evenings. 
So  how  can  I  go? — though  she  tells  me  not  to  stay  for 
her,  but  go  where  the  Lord  and  my  country  needs  me 
more!  She  is  a  true  patriot  and  a  Christian,  my 
mother  is — and  I  wish  I  could  go— but  how  can  I?" 

"I  do  n't  see  how  you  can,  Charley,"  spoke  another 
young  man,  "but  I  wish  you  could,  for  you  and  I 
have  been  chums  so  long  that  I  would  be  glad  if  we 
could  be  comrades  still." 

"  I  want  to  go,"  said  an  older  man  in  the  group — a 
grave,  sad-looking  man;  "I  know  if  my  Mary  was  liv- 
ing she  'd  tell  mo  to  go  at  once  and  serve  my  country, 
but  how  can  I  leave  my  motherless  children?" 

"  I  thought  their  aunt  Emily  took  care  of  them,"  re- 
marked another. 

"So  she  does,  but  she  could  not  afibrd  to  do  so  for 
nothing.  I  pay  her  f200  a  ye&r  for  their  board  and 
what  teaching  she  can  give  them  till  they  can  go  to 
the  public  school.  If  they  were  old  enough  Jenny 
could  teach,  and  Willie  could  work  in  a  machine  shop, 
and  so  take  care  of  themselves,  but  now  they  are  too 
young  for  me  to  leave." 

"  Well.  I  am  going,"  said  one. 

"  And  I,"  said  another. 

And  they  talked  about  the  new  company,  and  who 
of  their  town's  people  were  to  be  officers,  and  so  on 
till  one  of  them  turned  round  to  the  boy  asking. 

"  Is  it  true,  Albert,  that  your  father's  book-keeper 
is  going  as  ensign?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,"  replied  Albert,  "  he  has  said  noth- 
ing to  me  about  it." 

"  Yes,  he  is  going,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  I  went  in 
the  store  cot  an  hour  since  and  he  told  me  so." 

So  the  talk  went  on,  and  Albert  listened  awhile,  but 
presently  left  them,  and  going  to  his  father's  house 
went  to  his  own  room,  where  he  locked  himself  in ;  and 
sitting  down  by  the  window,  gazed  out  upon  the  sky 
apparently  lost  in  anxious  thought.  At  last  his  face 
brightened;  an  earnest,  ardent  look  came  into  his  dark 
blue  ^Xfm  he  started  up  and  walked  around  the  room 
•xcitejly;  J^n  he  kneeled  at  the  bedside  and  prayed 


God  to  help  him  in  his  new  enterpriae,  and  giTo  Hn 
strength  to  carry  it  out 

Then  leaving  bis  room  he  went  to  bis  fatber's  oiiot 
Mr.  0.  was  very  much  occupied,  and  Albert  waited  at 
patiently  as  he  oould  till  the  visitor  waa  gone,  tlMo 
went  in. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  can  you  spare  five  minntas  to 
talk  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  ten  if  you  like." 

"  Is  it  true,  father,  that  Mr.  J.,  yonr  book-keqter, 
has  enlisted  f" 

"  Yes,  Albert,  he  is  going  as  ensign ;  he  told  me  so 
this  morning,  and  I  have  sent  money  up  to  your  mother 
not  an  hour  ago,  that  she  may  buy  the  material  for  the 
regimental  colors.  Your  sisters  will  help  her  make 
the  flag,  and  all  must  be  ready  in  four  days  to  preeeat 
to  the  regiment  before  they  leave." 

This  news  was  very  interesting  to  Albert,  bnt  be  did 
not  comment  on  it;  his  mind  was  full  <rf  another 
subject 

"Father,"  he  asked,  "have  yon  engaged  another 
book-keeper?" 

"  No.  I  have  not  I  think  I  most  send  to  Boston 
and  advertise  for  one." 

"  0  do  n't,  father  1  0  how  I  wish— O,  if  I  dare  to 
say  it!" 

And  Albert  broke  down — ^large  tears  vere  in  his 
eyes,  which  nothing  but  his  boyish  pride  prevented 
from  falling.  His  father  looked  at  him  in  sorpriae,  and 
said  kindly, 

"You  surely  know,  my  son,  that  you  maj  dare  say 
any  thing  to  me." 

"0,  father,"  the  boy  exclaimed  impetnouslj.  "yoa 
know  how  much  I  wish  to  serve  my  country?  And 
you  said  I  was  not  old  enough  to  go  to  war,  bnt  might 
prove  myself  a  better  patriot  by  staying  at  kome — 
and  now  here  is  a  chance  to  do  something;  and,  father, 
do  not  refuse  to  let  me,  for  if  yon  do  I  shall  break  my 
heart." 

"  My  dear  Albert,  you  know  I  never  refuse  yon  any 
thing  reasonable." 

"  I  know  it,  father,  but  this — 0,  I  knov  just  what 
you  will  say!  But  I  can't  help  it!  Father,  this  morn- 
ing I  heard  some  of  the  men  talking,  and  there  wue 
two  who  wanted  to  enlist,  and  would,  but  one  bad  an 
infirm  old  mother  to  look  after,  and  the  other  had  tero 
little  children — motherless  children — and  so  they  eoold 
not  either  of  them  go,  though  they  wanted  to  so 
muck." 

"  And  so  you  want  me  to  provide  for  the  old  moiba 
and  two  little  children?  Well,  I  'U  try  to  do  it— 
but"— 

"No!  no!  father,  not  that;  I  know  yon  have  qnile 
enough  on  your  hands  as  it  is — so  many  to  help— bnt^ 
father,  I  want  to  take  care  of  them  myself!" 

"  You  take  care  of  them!"  said  the  father  in  astos- 
ishment 

"  Yes.  father,  if  you  'U  only  let  me  be  book-keeper 
in  Mr.  J.'s  place!    Y'ou  know  he  has  been  teaching  bm 
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'  lately,  and  before  he  goes  be  can  show  me  just  bow  the 
books  stand — and  if  I  should  require  any  looking  orer, 
why,  father,  I  '11  work  for  half  price — you  pay  bim 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  and  if  you  '11  pay  me 
fifty,  it  will  be  quite  enough  for  all  I  '11  want,  then  " — 

"  But,  Albert,"  interrupted  his  father,  "  wait  a  mo- 
ment, do  n't  get  excited  over  it.  but  give  me  a  little 
time  to  consider!    You  wish  to  be  my  book-keeper?" 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  But  in  that  case  yon  will  need  to  be  here  in  the 
office  all  day,  every  day — from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  sil  in  the  evening." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  know  it." 

"  Have  you  thought  how  arduous  and  severe  a  life 
that  will  be  for  you?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  have  thought  it  all  over  and  am  not 
afraid.  Just  try  me  and  you  'II  see  bow  I  '11  stick  to 
business." 

"  But  then  your  studies,  my  son.  Have  you  given 
up  your  plan  of  going  to  college?  And  must  I  re- 
linquish my  hope  of  seeing  my  son  one  of  our  ablest 
lawyers  and  politicians  before  I  die?  Musi  this  be 
given  up?" 

"  No,  father,  not  yet.  I  have  thought  it  all  over  in 
my  own  room  this  morning;  and  though  a  week  since 
it  would  have  almost  broken  my  heart  to  have  met 
with  any  delay  in  my  studies,  yet  now  I  think  I  can 
wait  a  year  longer  before  going  to  college;  and  by 
studying  evenings  I  will  not  lose  any  thing  I  now 
kn%w." 

"But  if  the  war  should  not  be  ended  in  a  year — if 
it  should  last  till  you  are  too  old  to  go  to  college — or 
if  these  men  should  never  come  back — should  be  kill- 
ed— then  you  would  have  their  families  to  provide  for 
all  their  lives.  Would  you  not  then  regret  what  you 
had  done?" 

The  boy's  face  grew  very  pale.  He  sat  silent  awhile; 
the  large  tears  came  in  his  eyes  and  splashed  down, 
but  he  soon  brushed  them  away  and  looked  up  with  an 
untroubled  face,  saying, 

"God  would  help  me  bear  even  that.  Others  must 
mak|  sacrifices  for  our  country,  and  why  should  not  I? 
And  you  know,  father,  that  many  of  our  most  eminent 
men  never  went  through  college;  so  if  I  live  I  promise 
you  that  your  heart  shall  yet  grow  warm  with  love 
and  pride  for  me." 

He  did  not  know,,  as  his  father  rose  and  turned  to 
his  desk,  that  his  heart  was  already  throbbing  with 
love  and  pride  for  his  son;  but  be  heard  the  quiver  in 
his  voice  as  Mr.  0.  replied, 

"  I  honor  your  sentiment,  my  son,  but  can  not  give 
you  my  answer  till  to-morrow  mornihg.  In  the  mean 
time  do  not  mention  the  subject  to  any  one.  And  now 
I  must  excuse  you,  Albert,  for  I  have  something  else 
to  do." 

8o  Albert  hastened  home  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
was  soon  immersed  in  book-keeping,  that  he  might  be 
sure  of  his  proficiency  in  case  his  father  might  accept 
bis  offer. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  0.,  having  locked  himself  up  in  his 
office,  fell  on  bis  knees,  and  with  tears  of  joy  thanked 
God  that  he  had  given  him  such  a  son. 

That  night  Mr.  0.  consulted  bis  wife,  and  in  the 
morning  told  Albert  he  might  do  as  he  wished. 

Charley  B.  and  William  H.  were  very  much  sur- 


prised to  hear  Albert's  proposition;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earnest,  and  his  father  approved  bis 
plan,  they  enlisted  and  went,  leaving  their  dear  ones 
in  his  care. 

And  well  did  be  redeem  his  promises.  Good  old 
widow  B.  grew  to  love  him  as  her  son;  and  many  a 
prayer  went  up  from  her  heart  for  Albert  as  be  would 
come  in  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  kindle  her  fire, 
draw  water,  put  on  the  teakettle,  and  then  go  to  her 
bedside  and  rub  her  lame  ankle  till  it  grew  "  limber" 
enough  for  her  to  go  about  on  it.  Sometimes  he  staid 
and  took  breakfast  with  her.  but  she  felt  she  could  en- 
dure something  for  her  country,  so  she  generally  sent 
him  home  as  soon  as  she  could,  for  she  knew  he  wished 
to  be  there. 

Then  every  evening,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
he  came  from  his  father's  house  and  spent  an  hour 
with  her,  looking  about  to  see  that  every  thing  was 
done  up  for  the  night  and  finally  reading  her  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  because  her  eyesight  was  growing  poor, 
and  she  could  not  see  to  read  at  night,  yet  did  not  like 
to  go  to  sleep  till  she  had  heard  some  of  the  blessed 
word  of  promise. 

No  wonder  the  widow's  prayers  and  blessings  as- 
cended for  bim  to  the  throne  of  God  almost  hourly, 
and  I  believe  their  influence  will  hallow  and  ennoble 
his  whole  life. 

He  watched  over  the  little  children,  too,  in  a  loving, 
brotherly  way,  going  to  see  them  often,  and  frequently 
sending  them  little  gifts  "Arom  brother  Albert"  when 
he  could  not  go.  Then  they  and  their  maiden  aunt, 
Emily,  were  invited  to  his  father's  bouse  every  Sunday 
to  dinner  and  tea. 

The  four  dollars  a  week  which  he  gave  aunt  Emily, 
and  the  three  dollars  which  he  gave  Mrs.  B.,  still  left 
him  money  enough  to  help  many  other  soldiers'  families, 
and  Albert  fully  realised  the  truth,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive." 

The  year  was  not  quite  gone  when  Charley  B.  came 
home  with  but  one  leg,  and  soon  the  news  came  of  Wil- 
liam H.,  "  killed  on  the  field  of  battle."  Then  Mr.  0. 
provided  for  the  two  children,  leaving  them  still  in  the 
care  of  their  dear  aunt  Emily;  and  when  Albert  bad 
instructed  Charley  B.  in  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping, 
Mr.  0.  took  him  into  bis  employ  and  sent  Albert  to 
college. 

We  shall  bear  from  bim  yet.  A  boy  like  that  will 
surely  develop  into  a  great  and  good  man. 

Satihos  op  thb  Littlb  Owes.— Franky  D.,  a  little 
black -eyed  fellow  of  five  Summers,  was  sitting  at  the 
supper-table  with  his  mamma  and  papa  on  Sunday 
evening.  Looking  up  thoughtfully  he  said,  "  Ma,  Lucy 
and  Eva  are  eating  supper  with  God  now" — meaning 
two  little  girl  babies  that  were  dead. 

Akd  here  is  another  from  our  own  little  boy  Her- 
bert, of  five  years.  This,  too,  was  Sunday  evening; 
the  room  had  become  dark,  and  we  were  all  holding 
converse  with  ourselves,  when  he  spoke  out,  "  Ma,  God 
is  heaven,"  and  we  thought,  who  could  have  told  more 
plainly  the  meaning  of  heaven!  Do  not  the  angels 
give  little  children  such  beautiful  thoughts?  Certainly 
a  child  is  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  we  are. 

£.  P. 
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No  Wastb  ih  thb  TJhivebsb.— When  Christ  had 
performed  the  astonishing  miracle  of  moltiplying  the 
few  loares  and  fishes  into  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
that  followed  him,  he  concluded  the  wonderful  repast 
by  saying  to  his  disciples,  "Gather  up  the  fragments, 
that  nothing  be  lost."  How  strangely  this  sounds  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  had  just  magnified  a  few  loaves 
into  so  great  a  quantity  of  bread!  Yet  how  like  God 
is  that  wonderful  economy — "let  nothing  be  lost!" 
Thus  we  read  in  the  following  beautiful  passage: 

Wlutt  an  economist  is  Nature,  so  made  by  Qod  I  She  econo- 
misee  even  the  light  she  eo  immeDsely  poeeeaaea ;  catchee  it  on 
the  moon  as  a  candle,  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  as  we  aay, 
when  he  is  but  rising  on  other  lands ;  and  sends  it  inconceiT- 
ably  far  to  us  from  the  stars.  8he  economises  heat,  equalis- 
ing it  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  whole  world,  by  currents 
in  the  air  and  ocean  and  of  the  electric  flaid.  She  economises 
water,  to  answer  a  thousand  successiTe  Important  purposes, 
in  a  thousand  different  places,  with  the  same  drop.  How 
nicely  and  carefully  she  sifts  out  its  minutest  portions  from 
the  briny  sea,  to  cleanse  the  air  and  revive  the  plants  at  this 
season,  to  fill  the  springs,  and  paint  the  sky,  and  support  all 
human  life!  How,  with  her  mighty  elemental  agencies,  she 
cnxmbles  and  bears  down  the  barren  rock  f^om  the  mount- 
ains and  hills,  to  fertilise,  for  boundless  and  endless  crops, 
the  valley  and  the  plain  ?  Now  she  makes  the  ashes  even  of 
the  dead  spring  into  grass,  and  blossom  into  flowers  I  Now, 
applying  the  same  economy  to  crude  mineral,  fh)m  the  very 
gravel  in  the  ground  she  distills  a  curious,  delicate  wash  to 
protect  the  tender  stalks  of  the  growing  grain,  though  you 
may  not  think  what  perhaps  cats  your  hand  to  bleeding  is 
this  varnish  of  flint  I  How  she  saves  every  hair,  particle, 
nail-paring,  and  exhalation,  to  turn  It  to  some  account! 
How  she  converts  ice,  and  the  snow  that  manures  the  poor 
man's  ground,  into  harvests  of  com  and  wheat !  How  she 
nourishes  her  vegetable  offspring,  so  that  her  animal  may  not 
die  of  hanger !  The  roots  of  a  shrub,  thirsty  for  a  supply 
that  had  been  drawn  aside  by  an  artificial  channel,  have 
been  known,  tn  their  resolution  not  to  be  defrauded,  to  find 
their  way  to  the  aqueduct  under  the  ground,  and  bore  a  hole 
through  its  soft  wooden  plug,  that  every  fiber  might  drink  its 
fill,  as  was  divinely  intended.  To  one  who  looks  with  a  care- 
less view  on  Nature,  it  seems  as  if  every  thing  with  her  were 
In  extravagant  excess.  We  quote  the  line  about  "many  a 
flower  born  to  blnsh  unseen,*'  and  we  talk  of  the  floods  that 
are  poured  away  to  no  purpoee.  But  a  closer  inspection  cor- 
rects this  error,  and  shows  how  frugal  her  utility,  and  perfect 
her  order ;  enough,  but  "  no  room  to  insert  a  particle,"  how- 
ever Art  may  rearrange  her  forms  to  educate  and  give  scope 
to  human  power.— Aev.  C.  A.  BaHoL 

The  Proof  of  Your  Love.— Gail  Hamilton  belongs 
to  the  school  of  practical  Christians,  and  believes 
largely  in  a  religion  made  for  this  world.  She  con- 
tends that  the  usual  tests  of  Christian  character  to 
which  appeal  is  made  in  the  pulpit  and  in  religious  lit- 
erature are  too  internal.  In  her  recent  work  entitled, 
"Stumbling  Blocks,"  she  presents  the  following  test 
qruestiont: 

If  you  wish  to  know  whether  yon  are  a  Christian,  inquire 
of  yourself  whether,  in  and  for  the  love  of  God,  you  seek  to 
make  happy  those  about  you  by  smiles  and  pleasant  sayings? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  concernment,  when  yon  sit  down  to  your 
breakfast,  to  say  a  bright  word  of  sympathy,  or  endearment, 
or  playful^^ess,  or  cheer  to  your  wife,  yoor  son,  your  daugh- 


ter? Do  you  giro  Tommy  a  preliminary  toss  as  you  place 
him  in  his  high  chair,  or  do  you  praise  Kitty^s  first  awkward 
attempt  to  smooth  her  own  hair?  Do  yon  notiee  the  little 
arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  your  comfort  aad  con- 
venience ?  Do  you  compliment  the  cook  on  the  nice  coffee,  ot 
the  light  buckwheat  cakes,  or  the  beautifully-brown  toast 
which  she  sets  before  you — ^particularly  if  the  cook  bears  your 
own  name  ?  When  the  cat  puts  np  her  soft  paw  to  remind 
you  that  she  is  there,  does  your  hand  slide  down  to  mb  her 
fbr,  and  thus  make  her  happier  for  yoar  thought  of  her— or, 
if  a  Uw  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  forbids  her  the  diBiz«- 
room,  do  yon  throw  her  a  bit  of  bread  to  console  her  exile  I 
Is  the  faithful  dog  rewarded  by  his  share,  not  only  of  food, 
but  of  favoritism  ?  If  you  have  yourself  an  nnoonqoer^^ble 
aversion  to  cats  and  dogs,  do  you  still  see  to  it  that  their  lives 
are  not  a  burden  to  them  ?  If  yon  meet  a  child  crying  in  ths 
street,  do  you  endeavor  to  console  him  ?  Do  yoa  eyer  boy  a 
penny*B  worth  of  candy  for  the  ragged  boy  who  is  looking  at 
it  with  eager  eyes  through  the  shop  vrindow  on  Christmas 
eve?  Do  you  take  pains  now  and  then  to  speak  a  cheery 
word  to  the  widow  whose  only  son  has  gone  on  a  long  sea- 
voyage?  As  your  sons  and  daughters  approach  maturitv, 
does  their  obedience  and  affection  increase  or  diminish?  Do 
they  go  out  from  your  house  as  from  a  prison  or  from  a  hom*^ 
with  eager  feet  indeed,  but  with  a  tender  lingering  at  the 
last  ?  When  you  come  into  the  house,  do  yon  bring  sonshiDe 
with  yon?  If  there  is  a  cloud  on  your  brow,  do  your  family 
seem  more  anxious  to  dissipate  it,  or  to  get  out  of  yoor  way  ? 
If  your  sons  see  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  do  tfa^y 
run  over  to  Join  yon,  or  do  they  turn  down  an  alley  to  avoid 
yon,  or  keep  on  the  other  side  till  they  are  obliged  to  cross  ? 
Do  the  clerks  in  your  warehouse,  the  carpenters  who  an 
bnUding  your  house,  the  Irishmen  who  are  laying  yoor  pipes, 
the  plowman  who  is  furrowing  your  land,  the  gardener  who 
is  pruning  your  trees,  like  to  have  you  pass  by,  for  the  pleaa- 
antneae  of  your  manner  in  commending  their  labor,  or  the 
conrteouaneas  with  which  you  listen  to  their  complaints  or 
requests,  or  the  qoiet  consideration  with  which  you  suggest 
alteratioiis  and  improvements?  Do  mothers  like  to  have 
their  sons  work  on  your  farm  during  the  Sommer  monxhA, 
and  do  the  boys  like  to  come?  In  short,  are  you  a  comforta- 
ble person  to  live  with  ?    Are  yon  pleasant  to  have  abont  ? 

We  like  these  questions,  and  they  have  their  im- 
portant place  in  the  Christian  life;  but  still  Ihey  re- 
mind us  of  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  of  which  the 
Savior  said,  "These  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  the 
others  not  to  have  left  undone." 

The  same  essay  furnishes  some  pregnant  hints  on 
the  kind  of  religion  that  is  most  needed,  which,  in  the 
riew  of  the  worthy  Gail,  presents  a  somewhat  different 
type  from  the  most  approved  quality  set  forth  in  the 
Churches: 

The  religion  that  the  world  is  dying  fbr  is  not  a  treaaura, 
valued  and  cherished,  indeed,  but  cherished  under  a  glass 
case  in  the  best  room,  carefully  dusted,  and  visibto  only  on 
days  of  high  festival.  We  want  a  religion  that  is  an  atmos- 
phere, wrapping  us  about  above  and  below ;  g^rfafr  down  into 
the  lungs  in  deep-drawn  inspirations,  to  purity  and  energise; 
filtering  into  the  blood,  to  tint  and  quicken;  spreading  oot 
in  the  skin,  to  protect  and  adorn ;  piercing  noisome  cellars,  to 
dispel  the  noxious,  death-dealing  vapon ;  mounting  into  the 
parlors,  and  bedrooms,  and  kitchens,  to  keep  them  swert 
and  healthfVil;  permeating  and  interpenetrating  all  things; 
a  savor  of  life  unto  life. 

We  want  a  religion  that  softens  the  step,  and  tones  tho  rotes 
to  melody,  and  fills  the  eye  with  sunshine,  and  ehecka  the 
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impatient  exclamation  and  the  banh  rebuke ;  a  religion  that 
ia  polite,  deferential  to  •nperiora,  conrteoue  to  ioferiora,  and 
considerate  to  fHende ;  a  religion  that  goes  into  the  fkmily, 
and  keepe  the  husband  from  being  spiteful  when  the  dinner 
is  late,  and  keeps  the  dinner  froni  being  late— keeps  the  wife 
fkt>m  fk*etting  when  the  husband  tracks  the  newly>washed 
floor  with  his  muddy  boots,  and  makes  the  husband  mindful 
of  the  scraper  and  the  door-mat—keeps  the  mother  patient 
when  the  babj  is  cross,  and  ke«<ps  the  baby  pleasant— amuses 
the  children  as  well  as  instructs  them— wins  as  well  as  gOT- 
ei  ns— cares  for  the  servants,  besides  paying  them  promptly — 
projects  the  honey-moon  into  the  Iiarvest-moon,  and  makes 
the  happy  home  like  the  Eastern  flg-tree,  bearing  in  its  bosom 
at  once  the  beauty  of  the  tender  blossom  and  the  glory  of  the 
ripened  Hruit ;  a  religion  that  looks  after  the  apprentice  in 
the  shop,  and  the  clerk  behind  the  counter,  and  the  student 
in  the  office,  with  a  fatherly  care  and  a  motherly  love — setting 
the  solitary  in  families,  introducing  them  to  pleasant  and 
wholeeome  society,  that  tiieir  lonely  feet  may  not  be  led  into 
temptation,  forgiving  occasional  lapsus  while  striving  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  to  supply,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  place  of  the 
natural  guardians  by  a  vigilance  that  attracts  without  an- 
noying. 

We  want  a  religion  that  shall  interpose  continually  be- 
tween the  ruts,  and  gullies,  and  rocks  of  the  highway  of  life, 
and  the  sensitive  souls  that  are  traveling  over  them. 

We  want  a  religion  that  bears  heavily,  not  only  on  the 
''exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  but  on  the  exceudlng  rascality 
of  lying  and  stealing — a  religion  that  banishes  short  measures 
from  the  counters,  small  baskets  from  the  stalls,  pebbles  from 
the  cqtton  bags,  clay  f^m  paper,  sand  fh>m  sugar,  chiccory 
f>rom  coffee,  otter  from  butter,  flour  fh)m  cream  of  tartar, 
bcet-julce  from  vinegar,  alum  from  bread,  strychnine  from 
wine,  water  from  milk-cans,  and  buttons  from  the  contribu- 
tion-box. The  religion  that  is  to  save  the  wurld  will  not  put 
all  the  big  strawberries  at  the  top,  and  all  the  bad  ones  at  the 
bottom.  It  will  sell  raisins  on  stems,  instead  of  stems  with- 
out raisins.  It  will  not  offer  more  baskets  of  fort* ign  wines 
than  the  vineyards  ever  produced  bottles,  and  more  barrels 
of  Genesee  flour  than  all  the  wheat-fields  of  New  York  grow 
and  all  her  mills  grind.  It  will  not  make  one  half  of  a  pair 
of  shoes  of  good  leather,  and  the  other  of  poor  leather,  so 
that  tha  first  shall  redound  to  the  maker's  credit,  and  the 
second  to  his  cash ;  nor,  if  the  shoes  have  been  promised  on 
Thursday  rooming,  will  it  let  Thursday  morning  spin  out  till 
Saturday  night.  It  will  not  put  Jouvln's  stamp  on  Jenkins's 
kid  gloves;  nor  mske  Paris  bonnets  in  the  back-room  of  a 
Boston  milliner's  shop ;  nor  let  a  piece  of  velvet,  that  professes 
to  measure  twelve  yards,  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  the 
tenth;  or  a  spool  of  sewing  silk,  that  vouches  for  twenty 
yards,  be  nipped  in  the  hod  at  fourteen  and  a  half;  nor  the 
cotton  thread  spool  break,  to  the  yard-stick,  fifty  of  the  two 
hundred  yards  of  promise  that  was  given  to  the  eye;  nor 
yard- wide  cloth  measure  less  than  thirty -six  inches  fh>m 
selvage  to  selvage ;  nor  all  wool  delaines  and  all  linen  handker- 
chiefs be  amalgamated  with  clandestine  cotton ;  nor  water- 
proof cloaks  be  soaked  through  in  an  hour ;  nor  coats  made 
of  old  woolen  rags  pressed  together  be  sold  to  an  unsuspecting 
public  for  legal  broadcloth.  It  does  not  put  bricks  at  five 
dollars  per  thousand  into  chimneys  which  it  contracted  to 
build  of  seven-dollar  materials;  nor  smuggle  white  pine  into 
floors  that  have  paid  for  hard  pine ;  nor  leave  yawning  cracks 
in  closeU  where  boards  ought  to  Join ;  nor  daub  ceilings  that 
ought  to  be  smoothly  plastered;  nor  make  window-blinds 
with  slats  that  can  not  stand  the  wind,  and  paint  that  can 
not  stand  the  sun,  and  fastenings  that  may  be  looked  at,  but 
are  on  no  account  to  be  touched.  It  does  not  send  the  little 
boy,  who  has  come  for  the  daily  quart  of  milk,  into  the  barn- 
yard to  see  the  calf,  and  seixe  the  opportunity  to  skim  off  the 
cream ;  nor  does  it  surround  stale  butter  with  f^-esh,  and  sell 
the  whole  fbr  good ;  nor  pass  off  the  sUck-liaked  bread  upon 
the  stabls-boy ;  nor  dust  the  pepper ;  nor  **  deacon ''  the  ap- 
ples. It  docs  not  put  cotton  gathering  threads  into  the  skirt, 
to  succumb  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  nor  content  itself 
with  fastening  seams  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  trusting 
to  Providence  for  the  security  of  the  intermediate  stages. 


A  Happt  Home.— What  a  sweet  picture  U  that  of 
a  happy  home  and  a  fond  domestic  circle!  Thousands 
of  such  may  be  found  in  this  Christian  land.  The  fol- 
lowing will  tell  our  young  readers  some  of  the  princi- 
pal things  which  make  home  happy: 

First  of  all  is  piety.  The  love  of  God  and  constant  en- 
deavor to  keep  his  commandments,  a  humble  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  good  hope  through  his  grace  of  a 
celestial  home  hereafter— these  tend  to  smooth  away  all  the 
troubles  of  life  and  to  highten  all  its  enjoyments. 

Next  comes  mutual  aflfection.  This  helps  to  suppress  every 
unkind  word  and  action,  and  makes  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily anxious  to  regard  the  wishes  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  every  other.  Love  is  better  than  sunshine  in  any  dwell- 
ing, far  better  than  costly  ftirniture,  or  fine  clothes,  or  plenty 
of  money. 

Thirdly,  in  every  house  where  there  are  children,  comes  an 
obedient  and  respectful  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  children 
toward  all  who  are  older  than  themselves,  and  especially  to- 
ward thftir  parents.  Such  a  demeanor  leads  children  to  be 
regarded  as  ornaments  and  comforts  to  society;  otherwise 
thi>y  are  likely  to  be  considered  plagues  and  nuisances. 

Fourthly,  a  love  of  reading.  How  pleasant  to  fill  up  the 
leisure  hours,  and  especially  lung  Winter  evenings,  with  loud 
reading!  Thus  the  whole  family  may  share  the  pleasure  of 
reviewing  the  history  of  other  times,  or  Join  in  a  common 
excursion  to  other  lands,  and  all  are  furnished  with  food  for 
reflection  and  subjects  for  conversation. 

All  these  sources  of  indoor  ei^oyment  are  almost  equally 
within  the  reach  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  of  families  in  the 
city  or  country.  Let  each  one  of  our  readers  try  to  do  what 
he  can  to  make  his  own  a  happy  home. 

Make  Home  Beautiful.— The  following  sugges- 
tions will  indicate  to  parents  an  important  direction 
which  they  may  give  to  their  means  and  leisure  time, 
in  order  to  secure  the  same  happy  result: 

Let  home  be  the  nursery  of  truth,  of  refinement,  of  sim- 
plicity, and  of  taste.  Study  to  make  it  attractive  to  your 
children  by  every  means  in  your  power,  and  lose  no  opportu- 
nity for  improving  their  minds  and  cultivating  their  home 
affections.  Let  system  and  order,  industry  and  study,  taste 
and  refineroeut,  be  cultivated  at  home,  and  comfort,  har- 
mony, and  peace  will  reign  within  your  dwelling,  however 
humble.  Do  your  children  love  music,  or  drawing,  or  flow- 
ers? Encourage  their  taste  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability. 
Indeed,  where  the  love  of  music  pervades  a  family,  and  is 
Judiciously  cultivated,  it  is  an  important  aid  in  the  training 
of  children;  for  the  child  whose  soul  is  touched  with  melody 
easily  yields  to  the  voice  of  affection,  and  seldom  requires 
severity.  More  than  this,  the  harsh  tones  of  the  father's 
voice,  as  he  commands,  and  the  cuttiuic  tones  of  the  mother, 
as  she  forbidn,  become  milder  and  more  persuasive,  if  accus- 
tomed to  Join  with  their  children  in  fhese  recreations,  and 
thuR  both  parents  and  children  are  mutually  refined  and  ele- 
vati>d.*  Let  me  add  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  purer  en- 
joyment than  is  folt  by  the  head  of  a  family,  as  wife  and 
children  gather  in  about  him,  and  pour  forth  their  sweet 
voices  in  songs  of  praise  at  the  morning  sacrifice  and  the 
evening  oblation.  If  the  father  has  money  to  spare,  I  do  not 
donbt  that  he  might  make  a  good  investment  in  a  piano,  a 
melodeon,  or  some  other  instrument,  to  accompany  the  voices 
of  his  wife  and  children,  provided  always  that  practice  on 
these  instruments  be  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice at  the  kneading-trough,  the  wash-board,  or  with  any 
other  duty  that  a  true  woman,  be  she  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
or  mother,  ought  to  understand.  These  duties  and  these 
pleasures  are  In  no  dt^ree  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Whatever  tends  to  develop  the  intellect,  to  refine  the  taste, 
and  purify  tha  affections,  may  find  a  fitting  place  in  avery 
house. 

Thb  Chuistiah  Miktstrt.— The  Christian  mintotry  Is  the 
worst  of  all  trades,  but  the  best  of  all  professions.— Asirtoii. 
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Wives  of  Litbsaby  Kev. — A  brief  sketch  of  the 
late  Madame  de  LainartiDe  has  just  been  published  in 
Paris,  which  tells  the  world  something  of  her  domestic 
life.  It  appears  that  she  copied  with  her  own  hand  all 
of  M.  de  Lamartine's  works,  except  "  Les  Girondins." 
All  of  the  "copy"  supplied  to  the  printer  is  in  her 
hand;  she  kept  the  poet's  own  manuscript  as  a  precious 
treasure,  which  she  knew  posterity  would  value  as 
highly  as  she  did.  He  wrote  the  poem  "  Jocelyn  "  in  a 
large  album  which  he  used  for  an  account-book.  The 
obverse  face  of  the  leaves  contained  the  accounts  of 
the  laborers  in  his  vineyards,  the  reverse  was  covered 
with  poetry.  After  the  poem  was  completed,  and  ne- 
gotiations with  a  publisher  were  carried  to  a  successful 
issue,  Lamartine,  pointing  to  the  album  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  make  one  of  his  usual  long  excursions, 
asked  his  wife  to  send  it  to  the  printer.  She  opened 
it,  and,  seeing  at  first  nothing  but  the  accounts  of  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  thought  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  She  examined  further,  and  found  the  reverse 
face  of  every  leaf  contained  "  Jocelyn."  She  laughed* 
took  the  ilbun  to  her  s^'cretary,  and  resolutely  set  to 
work  to  copy  the  poem.  M.  de  Lamartine  thought  his 
work  in  the  publisher's  hands,  till  a  week  afterward, 
when,  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  she  gave 
him  the  album  and  the  unblotted  manuscript  of  "Joce- 
lyn." The  poet  was  so  deeply  touched  that  he  took  a 
pen  and  wrote  the  three  dedicatory  strophes  to  Maria 
Anna  Eliza,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  first  page  of 
that  work.  She  copied  all  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  cor- 
respondence. She  leaves  a  great  many  letters  scattered 
in  the  hands  of  friends,  which  M.  Dargaud,  it  is  said, 
is  collecting  with  a  view  to  publication.  They  are  rep> 
resented  as  written  with  great  talent. 

A  still  greater  service  was  performed  by  the  wife  of 
Sir  William  Napier  in  the  composition  of  his  great 
work  on  the  "  History  of  the  Peninsular  War."  In 
the  "Life"  of  Sir  William,  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don, we  find  an  interesting  allusion  to  her  admirable 
zeal  and  ability.  "When  the  immense  mass  of  Ring 
Joseph's  correspondence,  taken  at  Vittoria,  was  placed 
in  my  hands,  I  was  dismayed  at  finding  it  to  be  a 
huge  collection  of  letters,  without  order,  and  in  three 
languages,  one  of  which  I  did  not  understand.  Many, 
also,  were  in  very  crabbed  and  illegible  characters,  es- 
pecially those  of  Joseph's  own  writing,  which  is  nearly 
as  difficult  to  read  as  Napoleon's.  The  most  important 
documents  were  in  cipher,  and  there  was  no  key.  De- 
spairing of  any  profitable  examination  of  these  valua- 
ble materials,  the  thought  crossed  me  of  giving  up  the 
work,  when  my  wife  undertook,  first,  to  arrange  the 
letters  by  dates  and  subjects,  next  to  make  a  table  of 
reference,  translating  and  epitomizing  the  contents  of 
each;  and  this,  without  neglecting  fur  an  instant  the 
care  and  education  of  a  very  large  family,  she  effected 
in  such  a  simple  and  comprehensive  manner,  that  it 
was  easy  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  any  letter,  and 
lay  hands  on  the  original  document  in  a  few  moments. 
She  also  undertook  to  decipher  the  secret  correspond- 


ence, and  not  only  succeeded,  but  formed  a  kej  to  the 
whole,  detecting  even  the  nulls  and  stops,  and  so  acea- 
rately,  that  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  original  key 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  there  was  nothing  to  learn. 
Having  mentioned  this  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  lift 
seemed  at  first  incredulous,  observing  I  most  meaa 
that  she  had  made  out  the  contents  of  some  letters. 
Several  persons  had  done  this  for  him,  he  said,  bat 
none  bad  ever  made  out  the  nulls  or  formed  a  key, 
adding,  '  I  would  have  given  £20,000  to  any  person 
who  would  have  done  that  for  me  in  the  Peninsula.'" 

Literature  akd  Art  iv  Hiqh  Places. — A  Paris 
correspondent  furnishes  the  following  collection  of  lit- 
erary and  art  gos.sip:  A  very  good  engraving  from  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Sweden  is  to  be  seen  at  Cadait's, 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  the  publishing  house  of  the  French 
Aquafortists'  Society,  of  which  his  Majesty  is  a  mem- 
ber. Princess  Mathilda  is  another  member  of  this 
etching  club.  She  is  something  of  an  artist  aL&o,  with 
brush  and  crayons.  Two  pastel  beads,  from  her  hand, 
in  this  year's  salon,  were  poor  enough;  but  she  has 
sometimes  exhibited  pictures  that  would  not  disgrace 
"one  of  them  fellows  that  get  a  living  by  it."  The 
brother  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  King 
himself,  is  a  quite  reputable  poet;  ex- King  Ludwig.  of 
Bavaria,  protector  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  Lola  Monies, 
is  not  very  reputable  as  a  poet,  but  it  is  known  did 
write  verse.  On  the  other  hand.  King  John,  of  Sax- 
ony, made  an  admirable  translation  of  Dante;  the  last 
king  of  Delhi,  who  died  two  years  ago,  we  are  told, 
"  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cotemporary  writers  ■ 
of  Hindoostan  poetry;"  the  late  Prince  Albert's  speedies  t 
have  had  the  honor  of  translation  by  a  member  of 
Guizot's  family,  with  a  preliminary  notice  by  the  great  ; 
historian  himself;  Queen  Victoria's  literary  perform-  | 
ances  amount,  indeed,  to  little  more  than  compiling 
and  editing,  but  her  "  Meditations  "  have  had  an  "  im- 
mense success;"  the  Duke  de  Joinville  is  a  most  re- 
spectable writer,  as  his  Campagne  de  V  Armee  du  Poto- 
mac shows;  the  Duke  d'Aumale  is  decidedly  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  ardent  bibliomane.  His  last  work,  a 
history  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  interdicted,  you 
recollect,  when  ready  for  publication  here  a  year  or 
two  ago.  His  bookseller,  Michael  heyy,  is  jasi  now 
pushing  a  suit  before  the  tribunals  here  to  have  the 
interdiction  declared  illegal.  Napoleon  is  nearly  the 
best  literary  man  of  his  party.  It  is  said  that  be  as- 
pires to  an  arm  chair  in  the  Academy,  when  his  Life  of 
CsBsar  is  published.  Meantime  it  is  supposed  that  a 
proposition  lately  made  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
increase  the  number  of  members,  or  rather  to  create  a 
new  "  section "  of  military  science,  was  intended  as  a 
preparation  to  his  admission  to  the  institute;  the  prop- 
osition was  voted  down.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon's 
literary  baggage  consists  at  present  of  only  a  few  strik- 
ing speeches  in  the  Senate.  The  works  of  the  philo- 
logical Bonaparte  Prince  are  well  known.  So  mack 
for  royal  and  princely  artists  and  litterateurs. 
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(1.)  Reltoiotjs  Tbaiitiko  of  Children  ih  the 
School,  the  Family,  asd  the  Church.    By  Cathe- 
rine E.  Beecher.     New    York:    Harper  ^  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:    Robert  Clarie   <fe    Co.     l2mo.    Pp.    413. 
f  1.50. — Miss  Beecher  has  already  made  herself  well 
known  as  a  writer,  both  in  the  department  of  religion 
and  morals,  and  of  domestic  life.    We  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  her  works  as  good  gaides  in  either  de- 
partment.   The  chief  reason,  we  think,  is  that  she  has 
bat  little  experience  in  either.    Her  theological  views 
are  somewhat  original  and  certainly  sufficiently  inde* 
pendent  of  what  others  have  thought  and  believed.    As 
for  any  thing  like  a  deep  religious  experience  we  have 
never  found  her  claiming  to  have  any;   but  rather 
ignoring  the  life  of  Christianity,  she  endeavors  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  mere  "common-sense"  view  of  human  life 
and  duty,  and  the  Christian  to  a  mere  self-developed 
"  good  man."    In  the  department  of  domestic  life,  Miss 
Beecher's   experience   is  very  limited   and  one-sided. 
She  has  never  been  either  wife  or  mother.    She  claims 
to  have  been  educating  mothers  and  teachers  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  that  these,  her  pupils,  in  almost  every 
sect  and  section  of  our  country,  have  been  rearing 
families,  into  many  of  which  she  has  been  received  as 
a  confidential  friend,  to  learn  their  difficulties  and  their 
failure  or  success.    Our  own  first  attempt  in  the  train- 
ing  of  children  was  with  two  bright  nephews,  in   a 
widowed  sister's  house.     We  had  many  rules  and  max- 
ims which  we  had  gathered  from  observation,  and  we 
aimed   at   bringing  up   these  childrett   as   models  on 
common-sense  principles.     The  result  was  a  failure. 
Since  then  we  have  had  children  of  our  own,  and  find 
that  the  difference  between  nephews  and  our  own  off- 
spring is  very  great;  and  that  the  difference  between 
training  up  other  people's  children,  or  prescribing  rules 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  careful  and  prayerful  training 
up  of  our  own  is  very  considerable.    We  would  trust 
the  lessons  of  a  good,  pious  Christian  mother  much 
more  readily  than  these.    She  protests  against  teaching 
children  that  they  are  depraved  and  incapable  of  Chris- 
tian affections;  deprecates  the  practice  of  those  Churches 
which  require  an  "emotional  conversion"  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  membership,  and  argues  earnestly  in  bo- 
half  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she  has  recently 
become  a  member.     Her  plea  in  this  respect  reminds 
OS  of  a  gentleman  we  once  heard  of  who  urged  another 
to  join  his  Church,  "  because  it  meddled  with  neither 
politics  nor  religion."    The  book  exhibits  the  author's 
strength  of  mind  and  extensive  reading,  with  much  of 
the   eccentricity  that   characterizes   all   her  writings. 
While  we  can  not  commend  the  work  as  a  guide,  it  is 
a  book  that  may  be  read  with  interest,  and  which 
offers  much  material  for  thought 

(2.)  OVERLAHD  ExPLORATioirs  IN  SIBERIA,  North- 
ern Atia,  and  the  Or  eat  Amoor  River  Country;  Inci- 
dental Notices  of  Manchooria,  Mongolia,  Kamtsehatha, 
and  Japan.  With  Map  and  Plan  of  an  Overland  Tele- 
graph Around  the    World,  via  Behring's  Strait  and 


Atiatie  Ruteia  to  Europe.  By  Major  Perry  MB.  Ool- 
line.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <fe  Co.  dndnnaii: 
Robert  Clarie  <t  Co.  l2mo.  Pp.  467.  |2.— The  ample 
title  cf  this  fine-looking  book  sufficiently  indicates  the 
vast  territory  traveled  over  by  the  author,  and  the 
nature  of  the  large  collection  of  facts  which  he  here 
furnishes  to  the  reader.  Not  every  person  that  travels 
through  a  country  is  a  good  traveler,  nor  is  every 
good  traveler  a  good  describer  of  what  he  has  seen. 
The  tourist,  on  a  journey  of  pleasure-seeking,  may 
make  a  pleasant  book,  but  hardly  a  valuable  one; 
while  the  earnest  plodder  through  a  new  country  may 
give  us  a  dry  and  uninteresting  detail  of  facts,  but  still 
of  great  value.  Major  Collins  is  a  good  traveler;  he 
keeps  in  good  humor  with  himself,  and  with  the  strange 
people,  and  customs,  and  scenes  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact,  at  the  same  time  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  see  and  hear  all  that  is  to  be  seen  and  heard. 
He  observes  intelligently,  and  when  he  has  finished  his 
tuur  returns  home  to  tell  us  in  very  readable  style, 
and  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  detail,  what  he  has 
learned  in  his  travels.  Considerable  interest  hangs 
around  the  Amoor  country.  It  is  but  little  known. 
A  few  years  ago  we  read  the  very  interesting  account 
of  a  journey  through  it  by  the  French  traveler  M. 
Hue,  which  seemed  almost  to  bring  a  newly-discovered 
country  before  us.  In  1855  the  Russians  took  pos- 
session of  this  vast  territory,  and  formed  a  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Since  then  we  have  been 
watching  the  extension  of  this  Russian  power  through 
Eastern  Asia  toward  the  Pacific,  to  look  in  the  face 
of  our  own  great  Western  States,  and  many  minds 
besides  that  of  the  author  have  already  fixed  on  the 
River  Amoor  as  the  destined  channel  by  which  Ameri- 
can commercial  enterprise  is  to  penetrate  the  obscure 
depths  of  Northern  Asia,  and  open  a  new  world  to 
trade  and  civilization.  Still  a  newer  interest  has  gath- 
ered around  the  course  of  the  Amoor,  as  being  that 
which  the  great  telegraphic  line  must  pursue  in  its 
sublime  work  of  girding  the  earth.  Major  Collins 
traveled  as  Commercial  Agent  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Amoor  River. 

(3.)  The  Doctriees  and  Discipline  op  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  1864.  New  York:  Carlton 
d  Porter. — This  is  the  new  edition  of  the  Discipline, 
containing  the  emendations  and  additions  ordered  by 
the  last  General  Conference.  In  appearance  it  still 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Discipline  of  former 
years,  though  upon  opening  it  we  find  a  thorough  re- 
arrangement of  the  matter,  bringing  the  institutions, 
rules,  laws,  etc.,  of  the  Church  into  a  much  more  sys- 
tematic and  convenient  form.  For  this  new  arrange- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  the  fine  taste  and  judgment 
of  Bishop  Baker.  The  revised  and  enlarged  Ritual  is 
given  at  length,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  Church.  We  earnestly  hope  our  preachers  will 
at  once  accept  it  and  use  it  on  all  occasions.  We  un- 
derstand it  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  in  th« 
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East  and  the  West  to  issue  the  Ritual  and  some  other 
important  matters  of  the  Discipline  in  a  cheap  and 
convenient  form.  When  this  is  done  we  hope  a  copy 
of  the  Discipline  will  he  found  in  every  Methodist 
family,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  Ritual  will  find  its  way 
into  every  pew  of  every  Methodist  Church. 

(4.)  Thb  Eablt  Dawk;  or,  8keiche»  of  ChrUiian 
Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  By  the  Author  of 
"Chronielet  of  the  SchonbergCotta  Family.**  With  In- 
troduction by  Prof  Henry  £.  Smith,  D.  D.  New  York: 
M.  W.  Dodd.  dneinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co.  12mo. 
i^.  397.  f  1.75.— We  have  not  had  time  to  read  this 
fine-looking  hook,  hut  are  at  once  prejudiced  in  its 
favor  hy  the  fine  typographical  appearance  which  it 
presents,  and  especially  hy  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known,  gifted,  and  genial  author  of 
the  "Chronicles  of  the  Schonherg-Cotta  Family,"  in 
whiwa  the  story  of  the  Great  Reformation,  its  conflicts 
and  heroes,  was  so  strikingly  and  touchingly  told.  In 
the  present  volume  the  scene  is  transferred  from  Ger- 
many to  England,  and  the  "  Christian  Life  of  England 
in  the  Olden  Time,"  is  here  depicted,  through  several 
centuries,  from  its  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  "morn- 
ing star  of  the  Reformation." 

(&.)  Thb  Americaf  Republto  afd  Humaf  Lib- 
erty Foreshadowed  in  Scripture.  By  Bev.  Oeorge 
8,  PhillipB,  A.  M.  Cincinnati:  Foe  <fe  Hitchcock,  for 
the  Author. — The  author  thus  sets  forth  the  nature 
and  design  of  his  work:  "We  have  first  aimed  to  di- 
rect the  mind  to  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  human  liberty.  We  have  taken  the  position 
that  God  has  spoken  upon  this  subject  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  were  first  taught 
by  Jehovah  to  his  ancient  people,  the  Hebrews,  and 
embodied  in  a  form  of  government,  known  to  us  as 
the  Jewish  theocracy,  in  which  the  law  was  Divine, 
and  the  instrument  human.  The  Hebrew  Republic 
was  a  type  of  our  own  Government,  just  as  the  Jewish 
Church  was  a  type  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  the- 
ocratic republic  ceased  to  exist;  hence  its  future  rise 
became  a  subject  of  prophecy.  As  it  had  been  thrown 
down,  its  rise  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  as  a  restora- 
tion, to  be  effected  by  direct  interposition.  It  is  to  be 
$et  up  by  the  God  of  heaven.  It  is  the  restored  Israel 
of  the  last  time."  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  accomplishment  and  fulfillment  of  these 
grand  prophecies,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  book.  We 
do  not  believe  the  doctrine,  and  have  no  faith  in  any 
of  these  attempts  to  give  specific  and  detailed  applica- 
tions to  the  sublime  and  far-reaching  prophecies  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  author  is  in  earnest,  is  a  true  pat- 
riot, and  his  work,  aside  from  its  general  doctrine, 
contains  many  excellent  thoughts. 

(6.)  Appleton's  Mathematical  Series.  Ut.  A 
Primary  Arithmetic.  2d.  An  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
By  O.  P.  Quaekenbot,  A.  if.— These  are  the  first  two 
books  of  a  proposed  series.  We  know  from  actual 
experiment  that  Mr.  Quackenbos  knows  how  to  make 
available  text  books  for  our  schools,  and  that  the  Ap- 
pletons  know  how  to  publish  them.  We  can  recom- 
mend tha'W  little  books,  and  even  speak  in  advance  for 
the  rest  of  the  series.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dk  Co, 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Carroll  A  Co. 


(7.)  Quackebbos'b  First  Book  of  Evglibh  Gbam- 
M AB,  by  the  same  author  and  publishers  as  above. 

(8.)  Thb  Railway  Afbcdote-Book:  A  CoOeeiion 
of  Anecdote*  and  Ineidentt  of  Travel  by  Biver  and  Bail 
New  York:  B.  Appleton  6t  Co. — For  those  who  wish 
amusement  and  like  to  laugh  this  is  the  book. 

Novels.— 1.  Captain  Brand  of  the  "Centipede,''  a 
Pirate  of  eminence  in  the  West  Indies.     By  Harry 

Gringo. 2.  Maurice  Dering;  or,  the  Quadrilaier«L 

By  the  author  of  "Guy  Livingston." 3.  The  Ladder 

of  Life.  A  Heart  History.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
New  York:  Harper  dk  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Carroll  dk  Co. 

Serhobb.— 1.  The  Trinitarian  Faith.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wythe,  M.  D.,  of  San  Francisco.  2.  A  Semi-Centennial 
Sermon,  Preached  before  the  General  Conference  in 
Philadelphia,  May  10.  1864.  By  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Mor- 
ris, D.  D.,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 3.  Thoughts  on  the  Lost  Unity  of  the  Chri»- 

tian  World,  and  on  the  Steps  Necessary  to  Secure  its 
Recovery.  By  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church. 4.  The  Loud  Voice,  and  The  Ever- 
lasting Gospel.  By  Leonard  B.  Yickers,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Maqazines. — 1.    American    Literary   Gazette — An- 

gtist— George  W.  Childs.  Philadelphia. 2.  The  Family 

Treasure,  Devote^  to  Christian  Doctrine.  Science,  Biog- 
raphy, and  Evangelical  Literature — July  and  August — 

D.   and   T.   N.   MKinney.   Pittsburg 3.    Arthur's 

Home  Magazine — August — T.  S.  Arthur  dt  Co.,  Philn- 

delphia. 4.    Guide   to,  and   Beauty  of    Holiness — 

July— Degen  k  Foster,  Boston 5.  The  Home  Month- 
ly, Devoted  to  Home  Education,  Litersture,  and  Re- 
ligion— July — C.  H.  Pearson  A  Co.,  Boston. 6.  The 

Dental  Register  of  the  West— July— J.  Taft,  Cincin- 
nati.  7.    The   Indiana   School   Journal — August — 

George  W.  Hoss,  Editor,  Indianapolis. 8.  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine — July — American  Edition. 
New  York :  Leonard  Scott  dt  C-o. 

Catalogues,  MiirtrTES.  Etc. — 1.  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President; 

6  professors;  170  students. 2.  State  University  of 

Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Rev.  O.  M.  Spencer.  D.  D.,  President; 
12  professors  and  teachers;  students  in  all  departments, 

669. 3.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington. 

111.,  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Munsell.  D.  D.,  President;  6  pro- 
fessors and  teachers;  pupils,  181. 4.  Cornell  College, 

Mt.  Vernon.  Iowa,  Rev.  William  P.  King.  A.  M.,  Act- 
ing President:  8  professors  and  teachers;  students.  428. 

5.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Park  S.  Donelpon,  D.  D.,  President;  9  professors 

and  teachers;  pupils,  273. 6.  Gouverneur  Wesleyan 

Seminary.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  George  G.  Dains, 
M.  A.,  Principal;  pupils,  299 7.  Stockwell  Collegi- 
ate Institute,  Stockwell,  Ind.,  Rev.  Henry  G.  Jackson, 
Principal:  pupils,  169. 8.  Beaver  Seminary  and  In- 
stitute, Beaver.  Penn.,  Rev.  R.  T.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Presi. 

dent;  pupils,  159. 9.  Minutes  of  the  Ontario.  Niagara. 

and  Bay  Quinte  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 10.   Minutes  of  the 

Pittsburg  Annual  Conference,  1864. 11.  Minutes  of 

the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference.  1864. 
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EcoKOMT  19  War  Times. — The  excited  state  of  the 
pobllc  mind,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  the 
plentifulness  of  money  tend  to  beget  carelessness  in  ex- 
penditure, and  lead  to  extravagance  and  luxury.  Pru- 
dence and  economy,  at  all  times  Christian  duties,  are 
especially  such  in  the  stern  times  of  war,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, there  has  never  been  witnessed  in  our  country 
before  such  reckless  extravagance  as  at  the  present  time. 
In  dress,  in  furniture,  in  amusements,  at  the  table, 
every-where  we  see  evidences  of  this  thoughtless  waste 
of  money.  Several  influences  lead  to  this.  We  will 
consider  a  few  of  them.  A  few  months  ago  some  prom- 
inent ladies  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  inaugurated  a 
movement  for  retrenchment  in  foreign  luxuries,  hoping 
thereby  to  diminish  the  drain  of  gold  out  of  our  coun- 
try. At  first  sight  we  looked  upon  this  movement  with 
favor.  Then  we  read  various  unfavorable  criticisms 
from  the  press,  objecting  to  the  movement  on  the  ground 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  duties  in  gold  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  Government  loans.  We  were  staggered 
a  little  at  this  view  of  the  case.  Many  we  know  ac- 
cepted it  as  correct,  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  almost 
entirely  paralyzing  the  movement  above  referred  to. 
Our  patriotic  ladies  were  told  economy  at  this  time, 
and  especially  in  this  respect,  is  a  mistake;  the  true 
way  to  aid  the  country  in  its  struggle,  said  these  rea- 
Boners,  is  to  use  these  foreign  importations,  on  which 
gold  must  be  paid  to  the  Government  treasury,  and 
freely  to  spend  your  money  that  a  larger  amount  of 
paper  issues  may  be  taken  into  use.  Many,  as  we  have 
said,  have  been  influenced  by  these  views — and  yet  we 
are  satisfied  they  are  wrong,  and  that  the  common- 
sense  which  suggests  to  us  that  we  should  be  prudent 
and  economical  in  these  times  of  peril  and  uncertainty 
is  the  true  guide.  It  is  true  the  Government  must  have 
gold.  It  is  true  that  its  power  to  borrow  would  cease 
if  the  interest  on  its  loans  could  not  be  met  with  gold 
or  its  equivalent.  It  is  true  also  that  Government  has 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  large  quantities  of  paper 
money;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  best  way  to  supply 
the  Government's  want  of  gold  is  by  the  extravagant 
importations  of  luxuries  into  the  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment receives  in  gold  a  tax  or  duty  on  these  im- 
ported articles,  which  is  a  certain  per  centage  on  their 
value;  for  illustration,  say  25  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  imported  goods.  For  f  100  worth  of  foreign  goods 
brought  into  the  country,  then,  the  Government  re- 
ceives f25  in  gold;  but  flOO  in  gold  have  gone  out  of 
the  country  in  order  to  secure  f25  to  the  treasury. 
The  leaking  out  of  the  gold  occasions  a  scarcity,  keeps 
up  a  demand,  raises  its  value  constantly  in  reference 
to  paper  money,  and  with  it  the  price  of  every  thing 
the  Government  needs.  As  a  result  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess, as  far  as  it  has  gone,  gold  is  worth  f2.60  in  paper, 
the  price  of  every  thing  used  by  the  Government  is 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  the  country  still  continues  to 
send  out  f  100  in  gold  in  order  to  pay  f  25  in  gold  into 
the  treasury.     It  would  be  better,  unspeakably  better. 


to  pay  this  f  25  in  gold  into  the  treasury  as  a  tax  on 
certain  home  products,  and  thus  save  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  f  100.  If  the  reasoning  of  the  above  theo- 
rists is  true,  then  the  more  we  drain  the  gold  from  the 
country  the  better,  for  the  more  will  b^  the  gold  paid 
in  duties.  We  ought  to  use  the  costly  wines,  cigars, 
etc.,  of  foreign  countries,  that  we  may  pay  duties  on 
their  importation.  Evidently  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this 
theory.  It  leads  to  absurdity.  It  is  buying  the  gold 
needed  by  the  Government  at  too  enormous  a  cost.  It 
is  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  embaroassed  merchant,  who 
borrows  money  at  an  enormous  discount,  or  to  meet  a 
present  emergency  gives  out  his  resources  at  prices  im- 
mensely less  than  their  value.  Legitimate  and  prudent 
foreign  trade  is  wise;  the  importation  of  articles  of 
necessity  for  the  Government  and  for  the  people — and 
especially  the  foreign  trade  that  would  take  Uie  prod- 
ucts of  our  country  and  pay  for  them  in  gold  or  ne- 
cessities— is  desirable;  but  that  we  should  rush  into 
reckless  importation — should  become  luxurious  and 
extravagant  in  our  wants  and  expenditures,  or  that  we 
should  pursue  any  other  course  than  one  of  strict  pru- 
dence and  economy,  retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
the  gold  and  other  resources  available  in  these  times  of 
peril  and  cost  to  our  Government,  is  absurd  upon  the 
face  of  it.  The  instinct  of  our  patriotic  ladies  was 
right.  Economy  in  all  respects,  whether  with  reference 
to  things  of  foreign  or  home  production,  is  the  true 
policy. 

A  second  fallacious  method  of  reasoning  at  these 
times  we  will  illustrate  by  the  following  incident:  We 
entered,  some  time  ago,  into  an  establishment  to  buy  a 
certain  article,  and  "  priced  "  it.  The  price  of  the  arti- 
cle was  just  three  times  what  it  was  before  the  war 
began.  We  hesitated.  We  could  do  without  the  article. 
We  determined  to  do  so,  and  so  stated  to  the  merchant. 
"  Do  you  want  the  article,"  said  the  merchant.  "  Yes." 
"  Then  why  not  buy  it?"  "  Because  I  can  do  without 
it,  and  the  price  is  very  high."  "  It  is  no  dearer  now 
in  gold,"  said  the  merchant,  "than  it  was  before  the 
war;  it  is  the  depreciation  of  your  paper  money.  You 
may  as  well  spend  it;  there  is  plenty  of  it,  and  if  you 
save  it,  it  may  not  be  long  till  it  will  be  worthless." 
Perhaps  there  are- some  merchants  who  believe  this  doc- 
trine; we  should  think  they  are  very  few,  for  we  find 
they  are  as  anxious  as  ever  to  trade  and  get  gain.  But 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  people 
who  reason  in  this  way:  Money  is  plenty,  we  make  it 
freely,  the  future  is  uncertain,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Now  all  this  is  erroneous.  First  the  mer- 
chant says,  "  It  is  no  dearer  now  in  gold."  We  ex- 
ceedingly doubt  that  statement.  We  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe,  as  we  observe  the  ways  of  speculators, 
traders,  stock  and  gold  dealers,  that  there  are  many 
other  influences  at  work  besides  the  plentifulness  of 
paper  money  and  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  determining 
the  prices  of  things.  We  admit  the  sound  doctrine, 
that  if  things  are  left  to  regulate  themselves,  the  prices 
will  be  determined  by  the  great  law  of  demand  and 
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supply.  Bat  a  very  importaDt  part  of  this  doctrine  is, 
that  they  be  left  to  regulate  themaelvea.  But  using  every 
possible  means  on  'change  to  raise  the  price  of  gold;  to 
give  fictitious  values  to  stocks;  to  buy  up  immense 
quantities  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  hold  them  for  a 
forced  advance  in  price;  to  "mark  up"  prices  at  every 
little  rise  of  gold,  but  seldom  or  never  "  mark  down  " 
when  it  falls,  is  very  far  from  leaving  things  to  regu- 
late themselves.  We  know  of  nothing,  unless  it  be  the 
downright  opposition  to  the  Government  manifested  in 
these  times  by  so  many  scheming  politicians,  that  so 
much  embarrasses  and  imperils  our  Government  as 
these  unprincipled  and  selfish  efforts  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  We  remember  how  prominent  a  fea- 
ture it  was  in  the  Peninsular  and  Napoleonic  wars. 
Th4  unprincipled  and  traitorous  did  the  same  thing 
during  our  own  Revolution,  and  it  was  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  in  our  war  of  1812.  It  is  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  wicked,  disloyal,  avaricious,  and  selfish 
side  of  human  nature,  and  the  common-sense  of  the 
^  people  will  so  interpret  it.  The  time  will  soon  be  when 
the  excitements  of  the  war  having  passed  away,  the 
honest  and  thoughtful  people  will  review  this  whole 
matter,  and  many  who  are  now  amassing  rapid  for- 
tunes out  of  the  necessities  of  their  bleeding  country, 
will  be  left  to  enjoy  them  under  the  contempt  and  sus- 
picion of  the  honest  and  loyal  people. 

But  again,  said  onr  merchant,  "  it  is  the  depreciation 
of  your  paper  money."  It  is  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  large  quantities 
of  paper  money.  Perhaps  it  was  ndt  the  very  best 
way  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  war  might  have  been 
met;  but  pressing  exigencies  forced  it  as  a  policy  on 
the  Administration.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  very 
best  way  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  money  is  to 
declaim  against  it,  to  demand  large  prices  for  every 
thing  that  is  purchased  with  it,  and  recklessly  to  squan- 
der it  in  extravagance  and  luxury.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  inference  our  merchant  would  have  had 
us  draw,  from  the  plentifulness  of  money,  is  a  false 
one;  not  only  because  reckless  extravagance  is  always 
wrong,  but  because  it  would  be  the  very  course  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  which  he  complained,  namely, 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  money  itself. 

Yet  again,  said  the  merchant,  "  The  future  is  so  un- 
certain, that  if  you  save  it,  it  may  not  be  long  till  it 
will  be  worthless."  We  are  satisfied  that  a  thought, 
something  like  this  enters  the  minds  of  many,  and  leads 
to  extravagance.  And  yet  this  very  extravagance,  as 
we  have  said  above,  tends  to  produce  this  very  result. 
The  true  patriot  will  never  despair  of  the  Republic. 
The  money  is  the  issue  of  our  Government;  it  is  every 
man's  duty  as  a  patriot  to  maintain  his  Government 
If  the  Government  fails,  then,  to  be  sure,  all  is  lost;  but 
the  true  inference,  both  with  regard  to  interest  and 
duty,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  shall  not  fail. 
With  this  view  the  true  policy  of  all  our  people  is 
prudence  and  economy;  let  us  do  all  we  can  to  keep 
the  prices  of  necessaries  as  low  as  possible;  let  us  es- 
chew needless  luxuries  that  must  be  imported  from 
abroad;  let  us  aid  and  not  embarrass  our  Government 
in  its  fearful  struggle;  let  us  save  all  we  can,  and  then, 
to  make  our  savings  sure,  let  us  loan  them  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  it  may  be  able  to  meet  the  enormous  de- 


mands upon  it  without  further  issues  of  paper  money, 
and  without  fear  of  financial  failure. 

Aetioles  Accepted.— Newport.  New  and  Old; 
Marvels  of  Memory;  Seth,  the  Drunkard's  Boy;  The 
Resurrection;  Nine  Months  More;  Concerning  Work; 
Pets  and  their  Lovers;  Conquering  Difficultifes;  Aa 
Incident  of  the  Indian  Massacres  of  1862;  First  Bad 
of  Spring;  The  Summer  Rain;  Work  and  Wait;  Wait- 
ing  for  the  Morning;  Independence  Bells;  Were  I  a 
Bird;  Drowned;  November  Winds. 

Articles  Declihed.— iVo«e. — Words  Spoken  bat 
not  Meant;  Steer  Through  the  Breakers;  An  Allegory; 
Loving  Out  of  a  Convent;  A  Talk  About  Flowers — 
these  last  two  are  good,  but  are  anonymous — Potomac 
Rambles — ^good;  a  little  too  dramatic^Booka;  and 
Sleeping  and  Waking. 

Poetry. — The  Mirage — some  parts  very  good;  would 
be  acceptable  if  much  compressed  and  shortened — Bear 
the  Cross  and  Win  the  Crown;  The  Hour  of  Prayer — 
pretty  good,  but  thoughts  rather  commonplace — Re- 
trospection— right  good,  but  so  near  to  the  measare 
and  style  of  "  The  Raven  "  that  it  looks  like  imitation; 
Poe  in  his  one  poem  has  forever  exhausted  that  wnaA 
ure — Oases;  The  Watchers;  Alone;  Lines  to  the  Rev. 
H.  F.  H.;  The  Brook  by  the  Bars;  Thing;s  Divine;  and 
Thy  Will  be  Done. 

October. — We  present  to  our  reader*  in  the  present 
number  a  large  and  interesting  variety.  The  eye  will 
first  fall  on  our  two  excellent  engravings.  Every  lover 
of  true  worth,  learning,  seal,  and  greatness  will  be 
pleased  to  find  the  excellent  portrait  of  Rev.  Dr.  Nasi, 
and  then  will  turn  to  the  admirable  sketch  of  tikis 
"  father  of  German  Methodism,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Nordhoff.  The  lovers  of  the  beautiful  will  torn  to  Mr. 
Jones's  fine  engraving  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful  scene 
"On  the  Licking" — a  scene  which  some  of  onr  readers 
will  doubtless  recognise  as  having  witnessed  in  their 
excnrsions  and  picnics  on  the  banks  of  that  besntifo} 
stream,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  just  opposite  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  "  The  Sydenham  Palace  "  and  "  Tbe 
Lske  District  of  New  York"  will  please  the  lovers  of 
travel  and  fine  description.  A  stem  lesson  of  Chris- 
tian history  is  told  in  the  story  of  "  The  Exile  of  the 
Salzburgers."  Dr.  Teffl  still  introduces  ns  more  folly 
to  the  wonders  of  "  The  Boreal  Nights,"  and  Dr.  Crane 
shows  us  the  soldiers  in  "  Camp  Convalescent."  "  Aunt 
Helen  "  still  amuses  and  instructs  ns  with  her  "  Toar/' 
an^  Mr.  Graham  with  his  "  Frontier  Sketches."  "  Un- 
invited Visitors"  have  been  in  more  houses  than  one. 
and  the  "  Unclaimed  Picture "  tells  a  sad  story  more 
than  once  realized  in  our  "  cruel  war."  "  Woman  as  a 
Letter- Writer  "  may  learn  something  from  Mr.  Brush, 
and  have  her  attention  drawn  to  a  useful  and  import- 
ant field  for  tbe  exercise  of  her  art;  but  we  join  with 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  utterly  condemning  the 
practice  of  young  ladies,  now  in  vogue,  of  carrying  on 
correspondence  with  unknown  young  men  in  the  army. 
We  trust  none  of  the  readers  of  the  Repository  can 
be  induced  by  the  many  silly  "  advertisements  for  cor- 
respondence "  found  in  the  newspapers,  to  engage  in 
this  exceedingly  improper  and  dangerous  practice. 
Every  one  should  read  the  "  Life  and  Genius  of  Pas- 
cal." and  also  the  gems  of  "poetry"  w«  have  for- 
nished. 
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DR.   WILLIAM    HALL'S 


BftLSAIi  FOB  TiE  LUtt€8. 

THE    BEST    REMEDY    KNOWN 

FOR   THE   CURE  OP 

OOirSUMPTION,  DEOLINE,  ASTHMA,  BBONOHITIS,  WASTIHa  OF  FLESH,  SFITTIXG 

OF  BLOOD,  NIGHT  SWEATS,  HOOPIHQ-OOUOH,  GOLDS,  OEOUP,  OOUGH, 

DIFFICULTY  OF  BEEATHINO,  IHFLUEHZA,  PHTHISIC,  PAIH 

IN  THE  SIDE,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 


DR.  HALL'S  BALSAM  STRIKES  AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THB  DISEASE  AT  ONCE, 
ADd  such  id  itR  speed;  offect,  that  any  ono  using  it  (Veely,  according  to  directlona,  for  Cwentj-foar  or  forty-flicht  hoan, 
and  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  its  merit*i,  may  return  it  and  rccoive  l>ack  his  money.  The  moet  distressing  coa^  ia  fraqnently 
relieved  by  a  eingle  dose,  and  broken  up  in  a  few  hours'  time.  The  allllcted  do  not  hare  to  take  bottle  after  bottla  before  they 
And  whether  this  remedy  will  afford  relief  or  not. 

Call  on  the  agent  and  get  a  pamphlet  gratis.  The  TrmtiMt  on  CknuumplioH  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  medidiie.  l<m 
will  find  certiflcates  of  Phyaiciana  In  Clnolnuatiy  and  of  others  whose  cures  hare  been  eifected  herealhoiBe,  wime 
they  can  be  found. 

The  public  have  been  imposed  upon  by  remedies  recommended  by  certificates  which  have  always  origioatad  from  mbm 
unknown  source.  We  believe  that  a  medicine  possessinq  seal  m kbits  will  effect  cures  wherever  it  is  used,  at  home  aa  well  as 
abroad.  Thit  i»  no  paregoric  prfparaliou^  but  one  which,  if  used  in  season,  will  save  the  lives  of  thousands;  and  persons 
may  make  tiim  bargain  with  agents  from  whom  they  purchase,  that  in  every  case  where  it  Is  used  freely,  accordiag  to 
directions,  and  entire  satisfaction  is  not  given  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  they  can  return  the  medtciae,  and  utar 

MOXET   WILL  CI  CHF.RRrULLY   BEFUNDED. 

We  have  certificates  of  its  cures  from  many  of  our  most  respectable  citlaens — ^men  and  women  who  lira  and  hare  been 
cured  among  us.  For  particulars  we  refer  those  living  out  of  the  city  to  our  agents.  Against  auch  preparations  aa  neTer  eflcct 
cures  where  they  had  their  origin  wo  would  caution  you.  Unknown  persona  and  places,  and  fictitious  cases,  are  made  anb- 
■ervient  to  the  spread  and  use  of  remedies  of  this  doubtful  character. 

Accompanying  each  bottle  of  Dr.  H«ll*8  Balaam  is  a  treatise,  in  pamphlet  form,  on  Consumption,  with  dit«ctioat 
for  Uhing,  modes,  treutments,  etc.,  for  which  we  bespeak  your  perusal. 

Have  you  a  cuu;;h,  which  you  are  ne^lcctitiK,  under  tlto  idea  that  it  is  only  a  common  cold,  and  that  it  will  soon  "wear 
itself  out?"  Let  a  iViend  toll  you,  in  all  kiiuliie(»H,  what  will  soon  be  the  probable  result.  In  a  short  time,  if  you  condone  to 
neglect  yourself,  you  will  begin  to  feel  a  sense  of  tightness  and  oppression  across  the  chest,  accompanied  with  fre<|nent  aharp 
darting  pains.  Then  a  dry.  hacking  cough  will  set  in,  and  when  you  raise  any  thing  it  will  be  a  thick  and  yellowLth  or  white 
fi-othy  matter,  streaked  perhnptt  witii  bloo<l.  If  you  Ktill  take  no  medicine  these  unpleasant  symptoms  will  iucreaee,  and  you 
will  soon  hav?  hectic  fever,  cold  chilN,  uit;ht  Hweats,  copious  expectoration,  and  then  great  prostration.  If  you  still  nec;l«<ct 
yourself,  a  few  weeks  or  months  will  see  you  connigned  to  the  grave,  leaving  j'our  friends  to  mourn  how  mpidly  Consumption 
did  its  work,  and  hurried  you  away.  Frimd !  have  you  no  cause  to  be  ularmod?  In  the  above  sketch  you  may  see,  asiaa 
gla.<w,  how  every  case  of  Consumption  progresses,  alth  more  or  less  i-npidity,  to  a  fatal  termination.  Of  all  the  thousands  and 
millions  wlioni  this  great  destroyer  has  gathered  to  the  tomb,  every  single  case  began  with  a  cold  I  If  this  had  been  attended  to 
all  mii;ht  have  Ihcu  uell;  but  being  neglected,  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  it  would  *'wear  itself  off,''  it  transferred  its  deadlj 
action  to  the  ruliMtance  of  the  lungs,  exciting  there  the  formation  of  tubercles.  Another  and  another  cold  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  till  th<'(*e  tubercles  began  to  soiien  and  suppurate,  leaving  by  their  ulceration  great  cavities  in  the  lungs.  At  this  crisis 
the  disease  is  very  dilficult  of  cure,  and  oftentimes  iM-ts  at  defiance  all  human  means. 

In  the  latter  or  worst  stage  this  medicine  will  oftentimes  arrest  the  disease,  or  check  Its  progress,  and  will  always  make 
the  patient  more  comfortable,  and  prolong  his  life,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  trial;  but  in  its  Incipient  or  forming  periods 
Consumption  is  as  curable  as  any  other  disease,  and  Dr.  Hall's  Balaain  for  tlie  LiEngSy  if  uken  at  this  time,  will 
cure  it  as  surely  as  it  is  taken ! 


'^ 


^. 
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PHYSICIANS   WILL    USE    IT    IN    THEIR    PRACTICE. 

ClnoUi  lasiti. 

MissBS.  A.  L.  SoOTiLL  A  Co. :  2>sar  flfrv,— The  public  generally  are  flally  aware  of  the  thousands  of  remedies  for  diseased 
lungs,  under  the  titles  of  Sarsaparlllas,  Pills,  Plasters,  Liniments,  etc.,  that  are  daily  brought  to  their  notice  through  the 
newspapers  by  way  of  advertisements.  My  object  in  writing  this  note  for  publication  is  to  induce  the  public,  or  at  least  those 
who  are  afllifted— if  they  will  use  patent  me<Ucines — to  use  one  that  contains  articles  of  reoi  we  in  Pidtrnmaij  Dmmtm.  I  am 
conscious  that  in  so  doing  I  am  acting  most  unprorcrwionally,  and  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  medical  science  and  the 
regular  practition»>rs  of  medicine.  The  medicine  to  which  I  refer  is  «Dr.  H«ll*s  Balsam  for  the  I^vi&ga.'*  I  have 
prescrih'Ml  it  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  n/teuf/a  trith  mtceem.  One  ease  in  partioHlaTf  to  which  I  wish  now  to  rpfer,  was  ^finm  ly 
Off  tev^ml  phtfitiriiutA  mho  had  been  called  in  consultation  with  myself.  The  patient  had  all  the  symptoiwf  <^  confirmed  Onswssytiua, 
such  as  cold  night  sweats,  hectic  fever,  harassing  cough,  with  continued  pain  in  the  Io6e  of  the  right  tea^,  attended  with  severe 
diarrheal  He  commenced  immediately  to  get  Ix'tter  by  the  use  of  the  above-named  medicine,  and  was  aoon  redored  to  bis  mmtol 
health  !  I  have  also  found  Dr.  Hall's  Balsam  the  moet  palaoMe  aspecforajil  for  breaking  up  distreeaing  couglis  and  ootds 
that  I  have  ever  used.  W.  D.  WBIGUT,  M.  D. 

MORE    PHYSICIANS'    TESTIMONY. 

Cinoinuati. 

We,  th(«  undersigned,  physicians  of  Cincinnati,  certify  that  Dr.  Wright's  statements  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  conftdenre 
of  the  public,  and  we  can  fully  corroborate  what  he  htu  said,  having  used  Dr.  Hall's  Balsam  in  a  number  of  caMs,  tntt 
a»e  hanpient  effect.  J.  S.  LAWSON,  M.  D., 

W3I.  C.  SMITH,  M.  D., 
J.  I.  JOIINSOK    M.  D.  * 
AltL.  ORDERS  should  be  addressed  to  A.,  "Lt.  SCO'VIILiI^  Sc  CO., 

No.  12  West  Elf  hUi-8CrMt,  CINCINNATI,  opposite  Methodist  Book  CoMen. 

Sold  by  all  Responsible  Drnggists  and  Dealers  in  Family  Nedieines  Ourooghoni  the  Country. 
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BABTEOLD  GBOBOE  HIBBUHB. 


BT   MBS.   B.  L.   BIOKHBLL. 


BAKTHOLD  GEORGE  NIEBUHR  was  bom 
in  Copenhagen  in  1776,  and  reared  amid 
the  rural  scenes  of  South  Denmark.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  considerable  notoriety  as  a  trav- 
eler, under  patronage  of  the  Government,  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research;  and  his  mother 
was  a  lady  of  gentle  blood.  The  unusual  pre- 
cocity of  the  son  had  wise  training.  A  passage 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  special  friend — Boje, 
an  editor  of  a  literary  periodical  in  Germany — 
gives  the  following:  "Little  Niebuhr's  docility, 
industry,  and  devoted  love  for  me,  procure  me 
many  a  pleasant  hour.  A  ^ort  time  since  X 
was  reading  '  Macbeth '  to  his  parents,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  him  till  I  saw  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  him.  Then  I  tried  to 
make  it  all  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  ex- 
plained how  the  witches  are  only  poetical  be- 
ings. When  I  was  gone  he  sat  down — he  is 
not  seven  years  old — and  wrote  it  all  out  on 
seven  sheets  of  paper,  and  certainly  without 
any  expectation  of  receiving  praise  for  it,  as  he 
cried  for  fear  it  was  not  well  done,  when  his 
father  showed  it  to  me.  We  seldom  praise 
him,  but  quietly  tell  him  of  any  mistake  he 
has  made,  and  he  avoids  the  fault  in  future; 
for  now  he  writes  down  every  thing  of  import- 
ance which  he  hears  from  us." 

He  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  when  six 
years  old;  could  read  well  in  English,  and  had 
commenced  the  French  when  but  eight  years 
of  age.  That  interest  in  politics  which  became 
the  master-spring  of  his  life  was  first  awakened 
when  about  eleven,  at  which  time  the  war  in 
Turkey  broke  out,  and  he  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  every  thing  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  locality  of  battles,  the 

nations  engaged,   and   the   mode  of   warfare. 
Vol.  XXIV.-2tt 


There  was  no  vanity  shown,  when,  at  this  early 
age,  his  knowledge  of  statistical,  historical,  or 
geographical  facts  was  referred  to  by  men  of 
learning.  His  love  for  completeness  and  the 
care  exercised  by  his  parents,  prevented  the 
development  of  any  undue  value  of  self.  There 
was  instilled  into  his  mind  a  detestation  of 
every  low  or  unjust  trait  of  character— and 
through  his  private  and  public  life  Niebuhr  was 
an  example  of  transparently -go0d  motives,  re- 
sulting in  honorable  action. 

Ja  1794  he  entered  the  University  of  Kiel, 
where,  besides  many  valuable  acquaintances,  he 
engaged  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Hensler,  an  aged 
professor,  and  that  of  his  widowed  daughter-in- 
law,  Madame  Hensler,  who  lived  with  him  as  a 
daughter.  She  was  six  years  the  senior  of 
Niebuhr,  and,  it  is  said,  **  exerted  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  his  development  and  destiny  than 
any  other  human  being."  Here,  too,  he  first 
saw  Miss  Behrens — who  afterward  became  his 
wife — at  a  time  when  he  confessed  to  a  shyness 
which  so  confused  him  that  he  could  hardly 
speak  to  a  lady.  His  studies  were  succeesfuUy 
pursued  under  able  instructors,  manifesting, 
however,  his  predilection  for  philology  and 
history;  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences;  reading  Roman  law  and  his- 
tory as  a  recreation. 

Friendships  were  formed  here  which  ran  par- 
allel with  the  lives  of  the  reciprocating  parties. 
The  poet  Jacobi,  Count  Stolberg,  and  Count 
Adam  Moltke,  were  among  the  first.  While  at 
Kiel  he  wrote  to  Count  Moltke  of  Jacobi,  "  He 
gains  indescribably  by  a  personal  acquaintance, 
and  seems  to  display  in  all  his  manners  and 
his  whole  being  a  noble  nature.  His  kindness 
and  gentleness,  his  singular  urbanity,  his  elo- 
quence, the  rich,  unbroken  flow  of  his  discourse; 
I  find  that  not  one  of  his  many  admirers  have 
praised  him  too  highly."    We  may  have  occa- 
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sion  to  speak  of  these  attachments  again  in 
view  of  their  steadfastness. 

In  1796,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  secretary  to  C!ount  Schim- 
melman,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Finance.  This 
situation  gave  him  access  to  the  most  distin- 
a;ui8hed  officers  of  State  and  men  of  letters  in 
^Copenhagen,  besides  social  intercourse  with  the 
highest  families.  He  became  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Library;  and  also  had  attractive  offers 
from  other  quarters,  yet  remained  in  Copenha- 
gen till  the  Summer  of  1797,  when  he  visited 
Kiel  and  concluded  a  betrothal  with  Amelia 
Behrens,  daughter  of  Dr.  Behrens,  prefect  of 
North  Ditmarsh,  and  sister  of  Madame  Hensler, 
mentioned  before.  While  at  Copenhagen  he 
wrote  to  Count  Moltke,  "A  happier  lot  could 
not  have  befallen  me.  With  Schimmelman  as 
a  friend  and  instructor;  freedom  from  all  pecu- 
niary cares  during  my  youth;  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  being  initiated  into  the  arts  of  states- 
manship with  Schimmelman,  and  of  advancing 
in  scholarship  by  means  of  the  Library  here;  it 
is  my  own  fault  if  such  advantages  remain  un- 
improved. But  they  are  like  precious  gold 
mines,  that  rarely  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  require  much  toil  to  bring  their 
treasures  to  light.  I  did  not  believe  at  first 
that'  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  profit  as  I  ought 
by  these  gifts  of  fortune." 

He  now  began  to  look  hopefully  forward  to  a 
professorship  in  Kiel;  but  his  father  was  unwill- 
ing that  he  should  settle  till  he  had  spent  a 
few  years  in  foreign  travel.  In  accordance, 
therefore,  with  his  father's  wishes,  he  arranged 
his  plans  to  make  a  tour  through  England,  and 
to  spend  some  time  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Of 
the  motives  which  induced  this  step,  he  wrote  to 
Madame  Hensler,  "  1  should  see  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  must  be  a  gainer  by  it.  A  somewhat 
lengthened  preparation  for  the  holiest  so<Hety 
must  have  great  advantages.  I  will  strive  and 
toil  not  to  be  unworthy  of  your  sister,  and  de- 
serve if  I  do  not  win  her  affections/'  Of  Amelia 
he  reported  to  Moltke,  "She  has  a  Roman 
character,  which  was  always  my  ideal  of  a  cit- 
izen's wife.  Soft,  weak,  tender  girlishness  would 
neither  elevate  nor  strengthen  my  character." 
Of  a  student's  life  he  said,  "The  lot  of  a  scholar 
working  among  his  books  is  a  wearisome  one; 
he  is  constantly  treading  on  the  brink  of  ped- 
antry, a  yawning  chasm.  He  must  constantly 
keep  his  mind  on  the  stretch,  and  can  only 
succeed  in  slow  degrees  in  his  task  of  self- 
culture.'* 

In  June,  1798,  he  went  to  England,  carrying 
letters  to  many  eminent  men,  a  few  only  of 


which  he  presented;  yet  these  opened  the  way 
for  intercourse  with  many  more.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly gratified  with  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  the  fitting  character  of  the 
laws.  He  studied  the  policy  of  the  executive, 
the  views  of  statesmen,  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  judicial  proceedings.  He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  their  prosperity,  method  of  ad- 
ministration, and  obligations.  At  the  Univers- 
ity his  time  was  employed  with  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  chemistry,  agriculture,  and 
mineralogy. 

In  1800  Niebuhr  returned  to  Copenhagen, 
and  was  appointed  Assessor  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  East  India  Company,  with  direc- 
tion of  the  African  Consulates.  These  positions 
afforded  him  a  moderate  salary,  with  which  he 
entered  upon  the  married  state;  the  lady  agree- 
ing with  his  preference  for  a  retired  style  of 
living,  notwithstanding  the  many  allurements 
to  mingle  in  the  courtly  society  of  the  gay 
world  so  near  them.  The  record  of  their  sub- 
sequent happy  life  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice. 

In  1804  Niebuhr  was  made  first  director  of 
the  bank,  and  given  the  fuller  direction  of  the 
East  India  Board  of  Trade;  which  changes 
raised  his  official  standing  and  increased  his 
salary.  The  soundness  of  his  views  and  the 
judiciousness  of  his  measures  were  generally 
approved,  while  his  management  of  the  a&irs 
of  the  bank  received  universal  favor.  His  lit- 
erary tastes  and  aspirations  were  reciprocated 
by  his  wife,  and  they  read  and  conversed  upon 
every  subject,  languages,  laws,  and  literature. 
Niebuhr  wrote  to  Moltke  in  1804,  "I  felt  for 
the  first  time  the  consciousness  that  I  oould 
produce  something  worthy  of  study,  of  fame, 
of  immortality.  I  began  a  treatise  of  compre- 
hensive scope  and  courageous  freedom  of  thought 
on  the  Roman  laws  of  property,  and  a  history 
of  the  Agrarian  laws."  He  was  now  master 
of  twenty  languages,  but  prosecuted  the  study 
of  Arabic,  re-read  his  favorite  Latin  authors, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  «torms  which  threat- 
ened all  Europe  with  overthrow.  An  invita- 
tion to  occupy  a  position  in  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernmental service  was  accepted,  and  they  left 
Copenhagen  for  Berlin  in  October,  1806.  Carry- 
ing with  them  their  love  of  quiet,  and  realizing 
their  chief  pleasure  in  mutual  pursuits,  Niebuhr 
and  his  wife  demonstrated  the  existence  of  true 
conjugal  ties.  They  attended  a  few  court  par- 
ties, but  more  frequently  entertained  a  circle 
of  the  best  minds  at  social  dinners  or  evening 
reunions.  These  were  for  the  interchange  of 
views  upon  political  action,  and  the  quickening 
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of  thoaght  and  sharpening  of  criticiBm  upon 
literary  and  scientific  snbjecta. 

The  war  of  Napoleon  was  in  progress — the 
pnblic  mind  was  in  an  excited  condition,  and 
Niebnhr  was  one  of  the  few  to  devise  and  sng- 
geet  means  for  gaiding  the  ship  of  State  in 
safety  throngh  the  peril  He  watched  the 
movements  of  Bonaparte  with  ntter  dislike 
toward  him  and  his  adherents.  The  great 
statesman  could  bear  nothing  &]se  or  pretend- 
ing— ^no  usurpation  of  an  unholy  ambition.  He 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect  of  aflfairs  in 
the  governmental  service,  and  withdrew  in  1810 
to  enter  the  University  of  Beriin,  as  Professor 
of  Andent  Literature.  In  the  Winter  of  1811 
he  began  a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  history. 
These  were  given  for  the  benefit  of  students 
attending  the  University;  but  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  among  his  auditory 
were  members  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  public  men  and  offi- 
cers of  all  grades.  This  unexpected  success  re- 
acted upon  Niebuhr's  susceptible  nature,  and 
filled  him  with  fresh  inspiration.  While  he 
had  previously  felt  a  special  partiality  for  this 
subject  of  research,  his  courage  and  inclination 
were  now  raised  to  the  highest  point  by  this 
respectful  appreciation  of  his  merits  and  con- 
stant and  daily  intercourse  with  distinguished 
scholars.  This  period  was  the  golden  one  of 
his  life.  From  this  time  forward  he  regarded 
writing  a  history  of  Rome  as  his  vocation — the 
reading  of  years,  the  criticisms  and  best  thoughts 
of  his  mind  had  been  tending  toward  and  fit- 
ting him  for  that  work.  He  found  time  to  write 
.a  number  of  small  treatises,  among  others  a 
"History  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatiana"  for 
the  Academy  of  Science,  and  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Provincial  governments. 
In  the  Winter  of  1812  he  purposed  delivering 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities,  but 
the  French  invasion  and  defeats  so  excited  his 
mind  that  he  again  entered  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  political  life.  Toward  the  end  of  April, 
1813,  he  received  a  royal  summons  to  repair 
without  delay  to  Dresden,  where  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Russia  had  already 
arrived.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
lau,  between  the  two  sovereigns,  a  central  coun. 
oil  had  been  formed,  charged  with  the  provi- 
sional administration  of  the  German  countries 
reconquered  by  Napoleon— the  execution  of 
treaties  with  the  princes  of  Germany  respecting 
the  troops,  subsidies,  and  supplies  to  be  con- 
tributed by  each,  and  the  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernment officers  within  the  provinces  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Stein,  who  acted  as  the  repre- 
eentative  of  Russia,  was  chairman  of  this  coun- 


cit.  Shoen  and  Niebnhr  were  associated  with 
him,  B»  representatives  of  Prussia.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  Niebnhr  was 
employed  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Stewart  re- 
specting the  subsidies  to  be  advanced  by  En- 
gland and  afterward  to  draw  up  a  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Prussia.  He  re- 
turned to  Berlin  in  November,  1813,  visited 
Holland  and  Holstein  in  1814,  and  again  re- 
treated to  the  Prussian  capital.  He  gkye  the 
C3rown  Prince  instruction  in  finance,  and  wrote 
several  pamphlets  upon  State  topics.  The  vac- 
illating and  encroaching  measures  taken  by 
parties  occupying  important  offices  un4er  the 
Government  gave  him  great  annoyance. 

A  shadow  was  gathering  over  Niebuhr's  home. 
He  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  father, 
a  man  who  had  idolized  his  son  without  re- 
pentance; and  his  wife's  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. In  the  Spring  of  1813  Madame  Hens- 
ler  hastened  to  her  side,  and  shared  in  Niebuhr's 
cares  and  fatigues  till,  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
the  sister  died  in  the  arms  of  her  husband. 
Madame  Niebuhr's  death  was  ah  unspeakable 
bereavement  to  her  companion.  Their  early 
marrifl^e — the  perfect  harmony  of  their  tastes — 
the  perils  and  anxieties  they  had  shared  during 
the  war — ^the  passionate  interest  with  which 
they  both  regarded  political  events — even  their 
very  childlessness  had  bound  them  so  closely 
together  that  they  had  scarcely  a  thought  apart 
from  each  other.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
character  of  her  mind  that  she  was  capable  of 
fully  appreciating  her  husband's  intellect,  and 
of  entering  into  all  the  topics  which  interested 
him.  Such  a  union  can  exist  only  once  in  a 
lifetime.  Not  long  after  this  event  Niebnhr 
was  appointed  Embassador  to  Rome,  the  one 
city  of  the  world  in  his  brilliant  dreams,  a 
sacred  spot  in  his  imaginations;  but  she  who 
would  have  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  appoint- 
ment was  gone,  and  he  received  the  honor  less 
in  joy  than  sorrow.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
the  State  papers  were  finally  arranged,  and  the 
instructions  in  reference  to  the  principal  object 
of  the  mission  were  not  placed  in  his  hands  till 
after  a  residence  at  Rome  of  four  years.  Pre- 
vious to  starting  upon  this  journey  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Hensler,  niece  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  Madame  Hensler.  Niebuhr's  young 
wife  was  well  aware  that  his  heart  still  clung 
too  strongly  to  the  past  to  be  susceptible  of 
positive  happiness;  but  she  trusted  that  time 
would  restore  him  to  a  brighter  frame  of  mind; 
she  was  of  a  noble,  afiectionate  disposition,  of 
strong,  practical  sense,  and  devoted  to  him;  yet 
she  could  not  enter  into  his  trains  of  thought 
as  fully  as  his  first  wife  had  flone. 
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Niebubr  secured  the  services  of  Professor 
Brandis  as  his  secretary,  and  as  a  traveling 
companion  in  the  route  to  Rome;  and  he  seems 
to  have  contributed  much  toward  rendering  the 
journey  a  cheerful  one. 

At  Verona  he  made  some  discoveries  which 
he  valued  highly,  among  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  the  city.  Yet  in  writing  to  Savigny 
he  said,  after  describing  these  researches,  ''Thus 
immeasurably,  almost  oppressively  rich  in  ob- 
jects of  interest  do  I  find  the  progress  of  our 
journey,  but  my  mind  is  vailed  in  the  deepest 
night." 

Of  his  impressions  upon  entering  Rome  we 
find  a  record  of  the  same  melancholy  spirit 
"Nothing  about  Rome  is  new  to  me.  I  lay  so 
often  for  hours,  as  a  child,  before  pictures  of 
the  city,  that  their  images,  even  at  that  early 
age,  were  as  distinctly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  as  if  I  had  seen  them.  Neither  the  city 
nor  its  inhabitants  have  any  charms  for  me. 
The  ruins  are  uncongenial  to  my  taste;  there 
is  wonderfully  little  that  is  truly  beautiful. 
The  frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
*  are  all  that  are  really  living  in  Rome."  Yet 
we  find  that  he  came  to  worship  the  seven- 
hilled  city,  in  a  way  of  association,  in  unison 
with  one  who  reveled  in  the  atmosphere  of  her 
age-dimmed  parchments  and  time-worn  scrolls. 
The  faults  at  which  he  grieved  were  that  "an- 
cient Rome  had  disappeared — ^it  was  only  the 
modem  city  that  was  to  be  seen." 

He  took  for  their  residence  half  of  the  Savelli 
palace,  with  a  garden  adorned  with  beautiful 
shrubbery,  and  orange-trees,  and  three  fount- 
ains. These  would  ^enhance  the  pleasure  of 
morning  hours  and  soften  the  pulse  of  care  in 
twilight  rambles.  In  view  of  his  official  posi- 
tion Niebuhr  found  it  necessary  to  see  more 
company  than  ever  before,  to  attend  more  cer- 
emonial assemblies,  and  to  receive  upon  terms 
of  equality  many  whose  titles  alone  won  them 
favor.  He  was  soon  upon  the  most  agreeable 
terms  with  the  Pope,  universally  beloved  by 
distinguished  foreigners  who  repaired  to  Rome 
during  his  stay,  and  the  especial  friend  of  art- 
ists engaged  in  the  study  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. 

The  birth  of  a  son  was  announced  to  Madame 
Hensler,  with  a  description  of  the  mental  ali- 
ment in  store  for  his  intellectual  need.  "  I  in- 
tend to  teach  him  the  ancient  languages  very 
early,  by  practice.  I  wish  the  child  to  believe 
all  that  is  told  him;  it  is  better  to  tell  children 
no  tales,  but  keep  to  the  poets." 

The  third  volume  of  Roman  History  was  be- 
gun in  1818,  and  continued  through  the  two 
following  years,  besides  writing  a  number  of 


spaaller  works  requiring  extensive  knowledge. 
After  a  residence  of  six  years  at  Rome,  where 
the  most  flattering  prospects  lay  before  him  of 
literary  gain  and  politioil  advancement,  be  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  all  for  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  health  of  Madame  Niebuhr,  irom  whoee 
cheek  the  breezes  of  Italy  had  wasted  all  the 
roses;  and  his  children,  whose  education  he 
watched  untiringly,  would  also  gain  by  being 
reared  in  Protestant  Prussia.  Of  his  son  he 
wrote  to  Madame  Hensler,  "  I  succeed  in  teach- 
ing him  as  well  as  I  could  expect."  He  was 
five  years  old,  yet  Niebuhr  says  of  him,  "  He 
already  knows  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
Latin  words,  and  he  understands  grammar  so 
well  that  I  can  set  him  to  learn  parts  of  the 
conjugations,  without  their  teasing  him  like 
dead  matter;  he  divines  many  of  the  forms 
from  his  own  feeling.  It  is  my  most  ardent 
wish  that  Marcus  may  be  sinoerely  and  earn- 
estly pious.  I  can  not  inspire  this  piety  my- 
self, but  I  can  and  will  support  a  cleiigymaji. 
His  heart  shall  be  raised  to  Qod  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  sentiment,  and  his  childish  feel- 
ings shall  be  expressed  in  prayers  and  hymns." 

He  took  his  family  to  Naples  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  his  final  departure  from  Rome, 
spending  the  time  with  his  friend  De  Serre, 
also  an  Embassador  at  Court.  Niebuhr  was 
greatly  pleased  with  Naples;  be  fancied  the  air 
more  elastic;  every  thing  more  beautiful  and 
cheerful  than  any  where  else  in  Italy.  It  was 
in  the  Spring  of  1823  that  he  revisited  Rome 
for  the  last  time,  and  his  ardent  nature  con- 
fessed to  a  love  for  even  the  modem  city,  with 
the  recollection  of  much  real  happiness  enjoyed 
in  a  residence  there.  Thus  he  wrote:  "Do  not 
take  me  for  sentimental,  because  it  seemed  as 
though  I  was  parting  with  a  friend  when  I 
stood  before  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
the  countenance  was  lit  up  and  animated  by 
the  brightest  rays  of  the  evening  sun.  I  leave 
this  place  with  sorrow,  because  I  know  that  I 
leave  many  real  advantages  behind  me  which 
can  not  be  replaced.  May  God  give  Oretchen 
health  I  May  he  preserve  and  develop  the  dear 
children  1  May  he  give  me  energy  and  wisdom 
to  make  use  of  the  evening  of  my  daysl" 

We  are  led  constantly  to  admire  the  open 
expressions  of  friendship  with  which  Niebuhr 
greeted  his  friends,  and  the  just  discrimination 
of  praise  when  speaking  of  tiiem  to  others. 
They  always  convey  sentiments  doing  honor  to 
his  character.  Toward  Moltke,  Jaoobi,  Nioolo- 
vius,  Savigny,  and  some  others,  he  manifested 
the  warmest  attachment;  and  of  Madame  Hess- 
ler  he  wrote  to  De  Serre,  "A  friend  of  my 
youth,  who,  for  a  period  of  almost  thirty  yeara^ 
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has  guarded  my  steps  like  a  gnardian  angel;  a 
friend  who  has  awakened  in  me  the  best  pow- 
ers of  my  heart  and  mind,  and  roused  them  to 
action."  To  Savigny,  "Your  letters  operate 
upon  me  like  blood  upon  a  specter  whom  it 
nourishes.  The  time  and  space  which  separate 
me  from  a  better  life,  disappear  for  the  moment." 
To  Nicolovius  he  wrote,  "I  always  stand  in 
such  deep  self-abasement  before  your  humility 
and  your  overestimate  of  me.  What  am  I? 
A  decayed  wreck."  To  De  Serre,  "I  have  no 
words  to  tell  you  how  heartily  I  love  you,  and 
how  acutely  I  miss  your  presence  and  your 
society."  He  set  out  for  Bonn,  through  Flor- 
ence, 8t.  Qall,  onward  to  the  Bhine.  Letters 
from  these  points  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
suggestive  of  other,  deeper  things.  There  was 
an  unsettled,  unsatisfying  state  of  government, 
which  lay  as  a  cloud  over  the  rich  scenery  of 
Central  Europe.  Science,  art,  and  literature 
were  struggling  for  an  existence  in  the  reacting 
tide  which  followed  war. 

After  establishing  his  family  in  Bonn  in 
1824,  he  received  two  commissions  to  work  out 
through  the  Winter;  one  upon  the  erection  of 
a  national  bank,  the  other  upon  the  tenure  of 
land  among  the  Westphalian  peasantry.  He 
repaired  to  Berlin  to  present  these  papers,  and 
to  await  further  commands,  when  news  of  the 
death  of  his  youngest  child  thrilled  him  with 
keenest  sorrow;  yet  to  Madame  Niebuhr  he 
wrote,  after  many  expressions  of  condolence  and 
regret,  "This  mi^ortune  has  brought  us  nearer 
together  than  any  happiness  could  have  done." 

A'  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  at 
Bonn  was  continued  through  the  years  1825, 
'26,  '27.  They  included  Roman  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  antiquities,  with  a  history  of  Greece. 
These  years  were  green  with  laurels  upon  the 
historian's  brow.  His  lectures  were  famous, 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, and  his  friends  were  men  of  mind,  and 
rank,  and  influence.  He  received  many  visits 
from  foreigners  while  in  Bonn,  and  his  faithful 
friend,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the 
reigning  King  visited  the  Rhine  repeatedly.  The 
Summer  of  1828  he  took  his  family  to  Holstein 
to  the  house  of  Madame  Hensler,  in  Kiel,  spend- 
ing the  Summer  among  faces  and-  landscapes 
unseen  for  twelve  years.  It  was  a  too  happy 
reunion,  proving  the  last.  Fully  resolved  to 
spend  hie  life  in  Bonn,  Niebuhr  had  built  a  new 
house,  improved  the  grounds,  and  secured  in 
Professor  Classen  a  tutor  for  his  son.  In  1830 
the  new  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which,  though  saving  most  of  his  library,  he 
lost  many  valuable  papers.  He  rebuilt,  how- 
ever, upon  a  more  extensive  scale;  but  the  ac- 


cident interfered  materially  with  his  plans  for 
study  and  enjoyment.  His  mind  was  ill  at 
ease,  when  the  Revolution  in  France  shocked 
him  more  thoroughly  than  any  private  disap- 
pointment conld  have  done;  then  the  case  of 
Charles  Tenth  absorbed  his  whole  being,  and 
was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death.  He  was 
reading  the  French  journals  of  the  trial,  and  to 
do  so  was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  reading- 
rooms,  which  were  very  warm,  and  after  read- 
ing till  a  late  hour  with  fur  cloak  still  on,  was 
suddenly  chilled  upon  encountering  the  keen 
winds  of  a  Christmas  night. 

He  went  home,  was  stricken  down  with  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which^rminated  his 
life  the  2d  of  January,  1831.  His  faithful  wife, 
worn  by  watching  and  overwhelmed  with  grief 
at  his  death,  survived  him  only  nine  days.  Her 
sorrow  was  most  pitiful — no  tears  could  fall — 
she  prayed  for  the  unsealing  of  the  fountain, 
but  it  came  not.  They  were  buried  in  one 
grave,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  erected  a  mon- 
ument over  the  spot  to  their  memory.  The 
children  were  taken  to  Madame  Hensler,  at 
Kiel,  and  the  finishing  of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Roman  history  was  the  work  of  Professor 
Classen,  tutor  in  the  family  and  a  devoted 
friend. 

As  a  scholar,  Niebuhr  exhibited  great  thor- 
oughness and  extensiveness  in  his  attainments, 
great  diligence  in  apprehending  truth  in  every 
department  which  he  explored,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  literature.  As  a  statesman  his  views 
were  formed  upon  philosophical  bases,  and  his 
political  actions  were  marked  by  that  rare 
virtue  in  public  men,  strict  integrity.  In  his 
private  life  was  revealed  a  high  tone  of  social 
sentiment,  a  warm  heart  capable  of  the  most 
unwavering  friendship.  We  have  found  so 
much  to  admire,  to  stimulate,  to  instruct  in 
Niebuhr's  life,  that  we  truly  lament  that  his 
faith  in  the  Christian  religion  was  not  confirmed 
by  experimental  testimony. 


*'TAKE   THESE  THIKQS  HEHO£.» 


BT    MSB.    M.    A.    BIOSLOW. 


"  Takb  these  things  hence,"  the  precious  Savior  said, 
When  in  the  temple,  sanctified  by  prayer, 
He  saw  the  spirit  of  the  world  was  shed, 
And  men  were  paying  their  oblations  there 
At  mammon's  shrine. 

"  Take  these  things  hence,"  my  heart  doth  oft  exclaim. 
When  cares  are  found  upon  its  inner  shrine; 

0  Lord,  't  is  thine  abode,  and  now  I  claim 
Thy  searching  presence  and  thine  aid  divine; 
Take  these  things  hence. 
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OUT  OF  THE  PAK¥¥Ba& 


BT    WAIF   WOODLASO. 


CHAPTER  L 

"rpHAT  seems   Bome  like  living!"  and  the 

•i-  blithe  fair-faced  woman  brought  her  feet 
to  a  sudden  stand  before  the  open  door,  and 
raising  her  hand  to  shade  her  eyes  from  the 
bright  May  sunshine,  she  stood  there  and  took 
a  long,  gratified  survey  of  the  nerw  structure, 
which,  under  the  plastic  hands  of  busy  work- 
men, was  rapidly  growing  into  an  edifice  of 
architectural  grace  and  completeness. 

"Some  like  living,  Robbie,  mamma's  darling," 
ax/cl  turning  away  she  stooped  to  tie  the  little 
palm -leaf  hat  over  the  golden  hair  and  sweet 
sunny  face,  which  monopolized  full  two-thirds 
of  all  her  thoughts  and  calculations.  Then 
covering  his  lips  with  kisses,  she  lifted  him 
tenderly  over  the  huge  door-stone,  and  bidding 
him  "play  with  the  butterflies,"  sat  down  near 
an  open  window  to  keep  a  mother's  surveil- 
lance, and  plan — for  the  fortieth  time  perhaps — 
the  appointments  and  furnishings  of  her  pro- 
spective paradise. 

Bare  vines  should  climb  the  stately  pillars 
and  shut  in  the  veranda  with  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  there,  among  birds  and  blossoms, 
with  the  wealth  of  toys  which  was  daily  accu- 
mulating, should  be  little  Bobbie's  Summer  re- 
treat. And  the  nicest  and  airiest  little  room  in 
the  house — close  to  hers  and  papa's — with  its 
quaint  carpet  and  dainty  bed,  should  be  the 
dear  child's  dormitory. 

Thus  her  thoughts  ran  on  through  the  whole, 
hallowing  each  apartment  with  something  which 
would  in  the  coming  years  materially  contrib- 
ute to  the  enjoyment  of  her  precious  child.  No 
words  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Bradley,  but 
you  could  see  by  the  cheerful  light  which  spark- 
eled  in  her  dark  eyes  and  flitted  over  her  fea- 
tures, that  the  thoughts  which  were  reveling  in 
her  busy  brain  were  pleasant  as  the  ripple  of 
Summer  brooks. 

At  length,  forgetting  the  new  house  and  its 
appendants,  her  thoughts  wandered  off  into  a 
programme  of  the  changes  so  sooa  to  be  made 
in  Bobbie's  wardrobe.  The  tidy  little  sleeve- 
aprons  must  give  place  to  embroidered  jackets; 
and  the  fanciful  pants  which  were  to  supersede 
the  soft,  short  dresses,  were  already  waiting 
their  inauguration. 

I  wonder  if  the  angels,  as  they  flitted  to  and 
fro  on  their  missions,  caught  any  murmur  of 
Mrs.  Bradley's  heart-talk,  or  thought,  as  the 
tasteful  little  garments  were  brought  out  and 
carefully  considered,  of  the  many  robes,  purer 


»ajicl  whiiar  than  these,  waiting  for  whom  thay 
were  prepared. 

When  the  maples  hong  out  their  banners  of 
gold  and  crimson,  and  the  dropping  oi  nab 
was  heard  in  the  forests,  the  okl  hooBe  stood 
tenantless,  and  the  Bradleys,  duly  installed, 
were  dispensing  the  hospitaMtiea  of  their  oew 
and  sumptuous  home.  Very  buaily  had  the 
early  Autumn  days  been  passed  in  bringiog 
together  and  arranging  t^e  rich,  fomitore  whiob 
gave  such  an  air  of  luxuriance  to  their  magnifi- 
cent apartments.  When  aU  was  settled  then 
came  a  pause,  a  brief  season  of  enjoymeiit, 
deep  and  sweet  perhaps,  but  portentous  as  ihtt 
lull  of  the  elements;  when  the  shadow  of  a 
great  trial  oame  down  the  pleasant  valley  sod 
settled  dark  and  heavily  upon  the  home  and 
hearts  of  the  Bradleys. 

For  three  days  and  nights  ths  fiood-gatss  of 
human  agony  stood  open.  Prayers  and  tatn, 
efforts  and  entreaties  were  poured  out  nnoeas- 
ingly.  When  the  fourth  day  dawned  Bobtae 
Bradley  left  his  little  ciay  tenement  and  went 
to  live  with  the  angels.  Few  of  life's  wava 
wash  to  our  feet  pearls  only.  The  little  cnfts 
we  send  out  with  so  much  hope  and  promise, 
drift  back  to  us  often  disabled  and  pitiM 
wrecks,  or  go  down  in  mid-ocean  leagues  and 
leagues  away  from  the  spot,  where,  with  eagw, 
wistful  eyes,  we  watch  for  their  coming. 

After  all  was  over  and  the  grave's  door  had 
shut  down  on  the  one  hope  of  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Bradley's  lives,  the  large  house  all  that  was 
not  needed  for  daily  use— was  closed,  and  the 
lone  mother,  white  and  solemn  as  a  specter, 
wandered  abstractedly  through  the  darkened 
rooms,  or  sat  with  bowed  head  and  a  listkst, 
vacant  air,  utterly  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

For  a  time  her  husband  deeply  participated 
in  her  sorrow.  Both  yearned  for  the  soft  touek 
of  the  little  hand  that  had  vanished — the  rin^ 
ing  laugh  and  sweet,  childish  prattle  that  was 
hushed  forever.  But  as  the  months  wore  on, 
business  often  called  Mr.  Bradley  from  home, 
and  the  friction  of  society  soon  blunted  some- 
what the  keenness  of  his  griel  Then  the  strong 
tides  of  social  life  set  in,  and  Stephen  Bradley 
slowly  and  almost  unconsciously  at  first  was 
drifted  away  from  the  home  which  was  daily 
growing  less  and  less  attractive,  from  the  sad. 
sorrowing  wife,  and  the  little  green  grave  wki^ 
smiled  so  peacefully  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
larches. 

GHAPTXB  n. 

It  was  a  dewy,  delicious  morning  in  the  eaxij 
Summer,  three  years  after  little  Robbie's  death, 
when  a  lady— on  whose  face  the  law  of  kindness 
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WM  beantifally  impressed — ^walked  slowly  up  tbe 
grassy  path,  evidently  meditating  on  the  many 
proois  of  heart-sickness  which  lay  aroand  her. 
There  stood  the  house,  with  Hs  deep  silences 
and  closed  shutters,  and  there  the  veranda  with 
its  graceful  pillars  and  fairy-like  trellis,  but  not 
a  flower  nor  shrub  lifted  its  head  to  bless  tbe 
day  with  sweetness,  nor  even  a  bird's  song  cleft 
tbe  air  with  its  melody.  After  mounting  the 
steps  Mrs.  Jones  paused,  and  a  picture  of  the 
white,  stony  face  within  rose  up  to  confront 
her.  Resolutely  she  put  it  aside,  and  with  a 
whispered  prayer  on  her  lips  tapped  lightly  on 
the  side-door,  and  a  moment  after  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  a  servant. 

"I  wish  to  see  your  mistress,  Bridget;  let  me 
go  to  her  unannounced." 

"Not  by  a  hape,  marm;  MrR  Bradley  would 
niver  be  afther  forgivin'  one  who  should  bring 
in  a  visitor  in  that  fashion." 

"Where  is  she,  Bridget r' 

"Where,  and  sure  where  should  she  be  spend- 
in'  the  blessed  momin',  but  in  the  little  room 
which  no  feet  but  her  own  ever  enters?" 

"I  am  not  a  visitor,  Bridget,  but  your  mis- 
tress's special  friend,  and  must  see  her  at  once." 

Mrs.  Jones  spoke  in  a  low,  authoritative 
manner,  and  the  stout  girl,  as  if  feeling  her 
mental  superiority,  drew  back  and  allowed  her 
to  pass.  Either  through  accident  or  to  admit 
the  fresh  air,  the  door  of  the  sacred  little  room, 
which  had  been  so  daintily  fitted  up  for  the 
child  who  would  never  need  it  more,  was  left 
slightly  ajar,  and  as  Mrs.  Jones  approached  it 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tiny  white  bed, 
and  Mrs.  Bradley,  robed  in  heavy  black  gar- 
ments, kneeling  beside  it,  her  face  buried  deep 
in  one  of  the  downy  pillows.  Noiselessly  she 
glided  over  the  soft  carpet,  and  depositing  a 
little  bundle,  which  had  been  carefully  concealed 
under  the  ample  folds  of  her  light  cloak,  on 
the  opposite  pillow,  she  withdrew  to  await  the 
result  in  Mrs.  Brsidley's  own  room. 

The  two  ladies  had  been  friends  from  girl- 
hood, and  justly  appreciating  Mrs.  Bradley's 
innate  excellence,  Mrs.  Jones  could  not  see  the 
life  which  had  been  so  full  of  promise  wrecked 
without  coming  earnestly  to  the  rescue.  Fail- 
ing, as  she  hitherto  had,  of  success,  many  a 
weaker  spirit  would  have  abandoned  the  effort 
as  hopeless;  but  Mrs.  Jones  had  strong  £&itb 
and  a  steady  purpose  to  save  her  friend:  so 
imploring  Heaven  for  aid,  she  had  come  this 
time  to  experiment  on  the  dormant  sympathies, 
which  she  firmly  believed  would  eventually 
awaken  to  their  former  sensibility. 

Scarcely  was  she  seated  in  the  adjoining  room 
before  the  short,  troubled  respirations  from  the 


opposite  pillow  reached  the  kneeling  woman, 
and  springing  to  her  feet  she  stood  a  moment 
riveted  to  the  spo*  by  amazement.  Then  turn- 
ing she  would  have  fled  fym  what  seemed  tbe 
&ntasy  of  a  bewildered  imagination,  but  a  low, 
beseeching  wail,  and  two  little  dimpled  hands 
upliiied  imploringly,  brought  her  back  to  tbe 
bedside. 

A  woman's  tender  impulse  moved  her,  and 
the  babe,  white  and  airy  as  a  snow-flake,  lay 
smiling — in  strange  contrast — on  the  heavy 
black  apparel  which  covered  her  bosom,  as  she 
entered  the  room  where  Mrs.  Jones  was  sitting. 

"Alice  Jones!"  she  exclaimed,  stopping  short 
and  staring  with  that  wild,  vacant  look,  which, 
if  not  the  proof  of  an  already-disordered  mind, 
is  always  its  precursor. 

"My  dear  Maria,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  after 
greeting  her  with  a  warm  salutation,  "have  I 
given  you  too  great  a  surprise?" 

Without  deigning  an  answer  Mrs.  Bradley 
threw  herself  into  an  easy  chair,  and  poinj^ing 
to  another  very  near  her  said  somewhat  stern- 
ly, "Sit  down,  Alice."  Mrs.  Jones  obeyed. 
"Whose  chUd  is  this?" 

"  God's,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones  reverently. 

"  How  came  it  here?" 

"  He  sent  it." 

"  By  you,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  Maria,  by  me." 

"  You  desired  to  probe  the  old  wound,  I  sup- 
pose, that  you  might  see  some  new  demonstra- 
tions of  my  suffering." 

Mrs.  Jones  was  pained.  "You  are  severe 
upon  me,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  "unjustly  so; 
but  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  my  errand 
was  not  prompted  by  so  base  a  motive."  Then 
in  language  made  pathetic  by  her  own  deep 
feelings  she  narrated  the  touching  story  of  the 
babe's  orphanage  and  helpless  destitution. 
"  And  now,  Maria,"  she  continued,  "  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  from  the  arms  of  her  dying 
mother  I  received  little  Bertha  expressly  for 
you.  Your  home,  with  no  child-music  in  it, 
was  cold,  and  dark,  and  cheerless,  and  some- 
thing said  to  me,  'A  babe  in  the  house  is  a 
well-spring  of  gladness— carry  her  there;*  so  I 
have  brought  her;  will  you  accept  the  gift?" 

With  a  bowed  head  and  troubled  countenance 
Mrs.  Bradley  sat  several  minutes,  evidently 
struggling  with  conflicting  emotions.  At  length 
she  became  calm,  and  lifting  one  of  the  rose- 
tinted  hands  to  her  lips  answered  solemnly, 
"I  wronged  you,  Alice;  pardon  me.  God 
knows  how  dearly  I  could  have  loved  this  child 
once,  but  it  is  too  late  now — too  late.  My 
heart  is  devastated. '  All  its  love  and  tender- 
ness were  buried  in  the  grave  with — I  must 
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apeak  the  name,  Alice,  I  long  to  hear  it — little 
Robbie."  Mrs.  Jones  was  moved  to  tears.  "It 
was  kind  in  you,  Alice,  very,  but  I  can  not 
accept  the  gi|t — can  not  give  his  birthright  to 
another  if  I  would.  *  The  picture  of  his  grieved 
face  would  haunt  me  forever  with  reproaches." 

"Is  it  not  possible,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
"that  looking  from  your  stand-point  you  get 
an  incorrect  glimpse  of  this  picture?" 

"  I  judge  from  the  light  I  have,"  said  Mrs. 
Bradley  bitterly. 

"  That  is  true,  Maria,  but  perhaps  we  can 
get  a  better  light:  allow  me  to  illustrate." 
And  the  earnest  little  woman  called  up  an  af- 
ternoon which  they  had  passed  together  onoe 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  the  circumstance 
of  a  babe  being  left  there  in  their  friend's  care 
while  its  mother  transacted  some  business  in 
the  village. 

"I  remember  it  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Bradley, 
"and  the  injured  look  which  stole  over  little 
Robbie's  face  when  he  noticed  my  attentions 
to  the  child." 

"Only  at  first,  Maria.  You  must  remember, 
too,  when  I  appealed  to  his  sympathies,  how 
his  large,  eloquent  eyes  were  lifted  to  yours, 
and  he  pleaded,  'Take  the  baby  home,  ma,  and 
let  her  be  Robbie's  little  sister!'  " 

"Yes,  Alice,  but  were  not  his  first  feelings 
truest  to  nature?" 

"To  our  lower,  earthly  nature  perhaps;  not 
to  that  noble,  self-sacrificing,  compassionate 
nature  which  Qod  has  planted  de^  down  in 
the  human  heart.  An  inhabitant  of  that  beau- 
tiful country,  where  no  breath  of  selfishness 
ever  comes  to  ruffle  the  spirit,  little  Robbie 
would  say  to  you  now  more  earnestly  even 
than  then,  'Take  the  baby  home,  ma,  and  let 
her  be  Robbie's  sister.'  " 

The  hard  crust  of  apathy  which  in  solitude 
had  been  forming  around  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Bradley  was  broken,  and  she  wept  convulsively. 
They  were  the  first  tears  Mrs.  Jones  had  seen 
her  shed  since  Robbie's  burial,  and  she  silently 
hailed  them  as  harbingers  of  good.  She  knew 
the  heart-soil  must  first  be  stirred,  and  fer* 
vently  besought  God  to  plant  therein  the  seeds 
of  a  holier,  happier  life. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,  Alice,"  at  length  she 
said  with  a  faltering  voice,  "and  dare  not, 
would  not  for  the  world,  presume  to  guide  an- 
other while  my  own  feet  are  stumbling  in 
darkness.  Take  her  away,  Alice;  my  decision 
is  unalterable." 

Mrs.  Jones  saw  that  further  argument  would 
be  useless,  so  rising  to  depart  she  reached  for 
the  babe.  Instinctively  the  hands  of  the  be* 
reft  mother  closed  over  it,  then  suddeidy  relax- 


ing, with  liurge  tears  rolling  down  her  pale  Dms^ 
she  murmured, 

"Yes,  it  must  be  right  God  meant  me  to 
be  alone  or  he  would  n't  have  taken  Robbie." 

"The  Lord  bless  you,  my  poor  friend,  and 
guide  your  feet  into  that  path  which  leads  unto 
eternal  life  I"  And  with  a  warm  grasp  of  hands 
and  another  whispered  blessing  Mrs.  Jones  de- 
parted. 

Never  had  Mrs.  Bradley's  home  seemed  so 
perfectly  devoid  of  comfort,  nor  her  heart  so 
entirely  hopeless  as  in  the  first  few  minutes 
after  her  friend  left. 

Up  and  down  the  room  she  paced  with  a 
rapid  step,  opened  the  door  of  Robbie's  room, 
and  looked  in  to  see  just  where  the  babe  had 
lain,  meanwhile  asking  herself  over  and  over  if 
it  were  well  that  she  had  put  from  her  reach 
the  only  earthly  solace  for  which  her  heart  had 
pleaded. 

"0  misthressl  -misthress  Bradley!  for  the  love 
of  the  howly  Virgin,"  and  the  broken  dialect 
of  the  frightened  girl,  mingled  with  the  sharp, 
startling  screams  of  an  infant,  scattered  Mia 
Bradley's  morbid  cogitations  to  the  wind. 

"What  is  it,  Bridget?"  she  asked,  hurrying 
down;  "tell  me  what  has  happened?" 

"  0,  the  howly  Virgin !  The  lady  is  smashed 
intirely.  And  this  that  I  picked  up  is  kilt  al- 
together; the  saints  in  heaven  save  us!'* 

Perceiving  that  the  child  was  more  frightened 
than  injured,  Mrs.  Bradley  bade  the  girl  ''be 
calm  and  quiet  it  if  possible,"  and  hastened  on 
to  look  after  the  safety  of  her  friend.  At  the 
door  she  met  her. 

"  What  is  it,  Alice?  Do  tell  me  what  has 
happened!" 

"Nothing  serious,"  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  at- 
temp^ng  a  smile;  but  her  face  was  so  pindied 
and  colorless,  and  she  was  trembling  so  vio- 
lently, that  Mrs.  Bradley  took  hold  of  her  arm 
to  conduct  her  to  an  easy  seat.  A  sharp, 
quick  cry  leaped  from  the  livid  lips  which  were 
trying  so  hard  to  put  on  their  old  cheerfulnea, 
and  the  hand,  swollen  and  slightly  disoolored. 
fell  powerless  by  her  side. 

"Do  n't  be  frightened,  Maria;  sit  down  and  L 
wiU  tell  you;  it  is  n't  serious,  only  it  gave  us 
such  a  scare.  The  horse  was  startled  at  some- 
thing by  the  roadside,  and  becoming  unman- 
ageable upset  the  carriage  and  threw  us  all  to 
the  ground.  The  boy  held  him,  however,  and  I 
believe  there  is  nothing  broken." 

"  Except  your  arm." 

"Only  sprained  at  the  wrist,  I  think;  how  ia 
the  baby?" 

"All  right  intirely — the  saints  be  praiaed! 
and  gone  off  into  as  nice  a  slape  as  iver  yer 
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kdyship  eoold  wish  to  see/'  Answered  Bridget, 
kqghing  heurtily. 

CHAPTKB  in. 

A  few  days  after  the  accident,  when  Mr. 
Bradley  returned  from  the  city,  he  entered  the 
house  at  the  side-door,  and  not  seeing  his  wife 
below  laid  off  his  hat  and  trayeling-coat,  put 
his  feet  in  slippers,  set  his  cane  in  a  comer  of 
the  hall,  and  went  straight  up  to  her  room. 
Scarcely  had  his  hand  touched  the  door-knob 
when  it  fell  as  if  struck  with  sudden  paralysis, 
and  stepping  back  a  few  paces  he  inclined  for- 
ward, as  if  listening,  and  a  strange,  puzzled 
expression  stole  over  his  handsome  face.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  Out  through  the  key-hole 
floated  the  low,  sweet  hum  of  a  cradle  song. 
He  stood  rapt  with  wonder  till  the  music 
ceased,  then  opening  the  door  saw,  to  his  as- 
tcmishment,  a  little  crib  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  his  wife  bending  over  it  with  that 
tender,  solicitous  mother-look  which,  to  a  no- 
ble-minded man,  is  always  the  most  sacred  in- 
carnation of  beauty. 

One  glimpse  only,  then  Mrs.  Bradley  was  at 
his  side  with  a  touch  of  the  old  cheerfulness  in 
her  tone  and  manner,  which  he  feared  ha4  gone 
out  forever. 

"Well,  well,  Maria!  what  does  this  all  mean?" 
And  his  face — partly  from  surprise — partly  from 
pain  of  the  old  sad  memory  which  stirred  in  his 
heart,  put  on  a  look  strangely  stern  and 
solemn. 

Mrs.  Bradley  attempted  an  answer,  but  her 
eyes  filled,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  the  words 
died  on  her  lips  unspoken. 

"My  poor,  dear  Maria!"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  inimitable  tenderness,  "  I  did  n't  mean 
to  wound  you,  indeed  I  did  n't,"  and  he  drew 
the  drooping  head  to  his  breast,  stroking  the 
dark,  wavy  hair,  and  kissing  the  white  forehead 
again  and  again,  as  if  she  were  a  spoiled,  pet- 
ted child.  What  the  long,  earnest  conversation 
that  followed  was  we  will  not  say;  but  in  the 
village  sprung  up  soon  afterward  a  new  subject 
for  gossip,  which  was  that  Stephen  Bradley  had 
suddenly  ignored  his  old  habits  and  taken  to 
spending  hi^  evenings  at  home.  Now  Stephen 
Bradley  was  naturally  a  large-souled  man. 
Such  a  man  as  any  true  woman  might  love  and 
be  proud  of,  and  was  really  dearer  to  his  wife 
than  even  her  own  existence.  But  somehow 
the  great  shadow  which  fell  so  suddenly  upon 
her  life,  blighted  and  chilled  the  affectional  part 
of  her  nature,  so  that  it  yielded  but  few  blooms 
and  little  fragrance.  Then,  amid  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  home,  the  large,  genial  heart  grew 
restless  and  hungry,  and  at  length  turned  to 


seek  its  requisite  aliment  elsewhere.  Rumor 
soon  began  to  insinuate,  and  the  soft,  dark  eyes 
of  Stephen  Bradley  actually  did  flash  and  bum 
at  times  with  an  unnatural  brilliance. 

Did  his  wife  observe  this?  Perhaps,  though 
she  gave  no  sign. 

"Wife,  I  wish  the  little  thing  were  ours," 
broke  out  Mr.  Bradley  one  evening  while 
amusing  himself  with  the  child. 

Mrs.  Bradley  smiled— not  a  faint,  sad  smile 
this  time,  but  one  full  of  calm,  happy  sweet- 
ness. 

"Would  it  please  you  to  adopt  little  Bertha, 
Stephen?" 

"Exceedingly." 

"Then  why  notr 

"Because,  dear,  you  said  we  were  only  to 
keep  her  till  Mrs.  Jones  recovered  the  use  of 
her  arm." 

"I  did  n't  intend  to,  but  Mrs.  Jones  has 
children — ^we  have  n't." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Maria,  and  will- 
ing to  keep  her  always?" 

"Entirely  willing.  Indeed,  unless  God  takes 
her  I  could  hardly  give  her  up  now.  We  will 
be  to  her  as  own  parents,  Stephen,  and  she 
shall  be  darling  Robbie's  little  sister." 

"Then  we  are  no  longer  childless,  Maria,"  and 
the  strong  man  bowed  his  head  and  wept  fijr 
the  new-bom  gladness. 

"Can  this  be  the  place,  Herbert?"  and  the 
lady's  eyes  fairly  dilated  with  pleasure  as  they 
swept  over  the  artistically-arranged  grounds. 

"What  a  change  the  few  short  years  of  our 
absence  have  wrought!    Beautiful!  beautiful!" 

"Yes,  Alice,  this  is  beautiful,  tmly.  The 
strange  old  magician.  Time,  has  been  working 
wonders  here  at  least,"  and  the  strong  upraised 
arms  lifted  her  from  the  dusty,  travel-stained 
carriage,  to  a  fresh,  green,  earthy  carpet  ol 
exceeding  richness. 

"See  here,  darling,"  and  looking  through  the 
cool,  shadowy  walk  flanked  on  either  side  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  they  saw  Mr.  Bradley 
emerging  from  the  vine-clad  veranda  to  meet 
them. 

A  little  girl  of  rare  sweetness  clung  to  his 
hand,  and  a  lady  of  noble  bearing  and  calm, 
thoughtful  dignity,  stood  in  the  open  doorway 
a  moment,  then  came  hurriedly  down  the  steps 
with  a  warm  welcome  greeting. 

"0  Alice!"  said  Mrs.  Bradley  as  she  walked 
beside  her,  "it  seems  so  good  to  look  on  your 
face  again;  and  now  we  are  to  have  you  near 
us  once  more,  I  anticipate  a  world  of  enjoy- 
ment." 

"It  will  be  pleasant,  very.    I  am  tired  with 
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travel  and  «i|^-Bef ing;  but  whom  kave  yon 
here,  Maria?" 

"  Only  a  little  party  of  friend*.  Oar  church 
needs  some  repairs,  and  the  ladies  are  defray- 
ing the  expense  by  mite  societies.  They  meet 
here  this  afternoon." 

Just  then  a  murmur  of  voioes  mingling  in 
cheerful  conversation  floated  out  through  the 
open  windows,  the  aroma  of  early  blosaooiB 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance,  birds  flitted  here 
and  there,  warbling  low,  sweet  snatches  of  de- 
licious melody,  and  the  sun  just  dropping  be- 
hind the  western  hills  gilded  and  glorified  a 
landscape  which,  to  Mrs.  Jones,  seemed  full  of 
all  earthly  sweetness. 

"And  this  is  little  Bertha,"  said  Mrs.  Jones 
smiling  and  extending  her  hand.  "  You  do  not 
know  me,  my  child." 

"Mamma  has  told  me  about  you,"  she  an- 
swered timidly,  pushing  the  brown  ringlets  back 
from  her  handsome  forehead,  and  fastening  her 
large  eyes  on  the  lady's  face  with  a  strange, 
thoughtful  expression. 

"Ay,  what  has  she  told  you  of  me,  Bertha?" 

"I  could  n't  tell  all,"  she  replied  pensively; 
«only  once  when  we  went  to  plant  flowers  on 
mamma  Carson's  grave  she  said  I  was  left  alone 
in  a  little  cradle,  and  God  said, '  Carry  the  baby 
to  mamma  Bradley,'  and  you  brought  me  jueit 
as  God  told  you,  did  n't  you,  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"  Yes,  Bertha,  I  brought  you  just  as  God  told 
me,  and  you  are  very  happy  I  see,"  and  the 
ladies  exchanged  glances^  which  told  that  each 
were  gratified  listeners.  The  little  girl's  eyes 
had  wandered  to  the  floor,  but  she  lifted  them 
again  to  the  face  of  Mrs.  Jones  brimful^ of 
pleasure,  and  said  earnestly,  "You  was  real 
good  to  bring  me  here,  and  I  am  going  to  send 
my  biggest  doll  and  a  whole  lot  of  playthings 
to  Fred  and  Anna  for  pay.  You  '11  carry  them, 
won't  you?"  But  hearing  her  papa's  call,  little 
Bertha  slipped  her  hand  from  the  fingers  which 
released  it,  and  ran  off  without  waiting  lor  an 
answer. 

"She  is  a  precious  child,"  said  Mrs.  Bradley, 
"and  we  love  her  very  much  indeed,  but  we  are 
trying  to  remember  constantly  that  she  is  only 
a  lent  treasure." 

"May  God  help  you!"  replied  Mrs.  Jones 
fervently. 

That  evening,  when  the  party  had  dispersed 
and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Bradley  were  convers- 
ing in  the  library,  the  two  ladies  wandered  away 
to  the  little  room  hallowed  by  precious  memo- 
ries, OQQ  afi  attentive  listener,  the  other  an 
eloquent  narrator  of  the  process  by  which  she 
had  at  the  hit  been  brought  from  darkness  into 
light. 


''I  was  a  wicked,  selfish  woman,  Alice,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bradley,  and  God's  lova  and  kind- 
ness alone  would  not  have  reached  me.  His 
favors  I  considered  as  my  rights,  and  enjoyed 
them  thanklessly.  I  had  one  idol,  God  put 
forth  his  hand  and  crushed  it,  and  I  was 
stunned,  paralysed  for  a  time,  sool  and  body. 
All  my  interests  in  life  died  outright,  and  the 
only  favor  I  craved  was  the  luxury  of  bearing 
my  sorrow  unconsoled.  I  wanted  to  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  it,  no  matter  if  it  crushed  me. 
This  room,  where  so  many  associations  clus- 
tered, was  my  soul's  sanctuary;  and  after  Bob^ 
bie  left  it,  no  iooi  but  his  father's  and  mine 
was  allowed  to  cross  its  thie^<^ 

"His  clothes  were  to  us  sacred  memorials, 
and  even  his  name,  lest  it  should  be  desecrated 
by  common  nse^  lay  on  our  lips  unspoken. 
The  world  was  disoordant  and  hcartlas  it 
seemed  to  me  then,  and  noisy,  and  I  hated— 
abandoned  it.  Its  wretchedness  waa  ovezahad- 
owed  by  my  own,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it  Kot 
till  your  words,  dear  Alice,  dropped  their  bkawd 
light  upon  my  darkened  life  did  I  dream  that 
it  was  as  I  afterward  saw  it,  all  wrong  and 
selfish." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones  fer- 
vently. "  It  was  not  my  words,  Maria,  but  his 
Spirit  which  so  mercifully  enlightened  you." 

Mrs.  Bradley  rose,  and  bending  over  the  lit- 
tle bed  by  which  she  had  been  sitting,  prmted 
a  kiss  on  the  fair  face  which  pe^>ed  out  from 
its  snowy  covering,  then  turning  to  the  ward- 
robe and  opening  wide  the  doors  she  said,  "See, 
Alice^  his  little  garments  a^e  gone~aO  gone 
but  this  one  suit  to  look  on. 

"I  could  not  bear  that  they  should  hang  here 
just  for  Time  to  prey  upon;  so  one  by  one  I 
have  made  them  Robbie's  messengers  of  glad- 
ness to  some  needy  child,  and  under  each  of 
these  small  sacrifices — ^for  I  did  love  them, 
Alice — I  found  a  rich  mine  of  enjoyment." 

"Ah,  Maria,  Heaven  be  praised  that  you 
have  found  at  last  the  true  path  1  Our  sweetest 
enjoyments  are,  I  believe,  always  bora  of  the 
sacrifices  we  make  for  others." 

"But  it  was  you  who  prompted  me^  Alice; 
you  who  unlocked  the  doors  of  my  daikened 
heart,  and  God  sent  little  Bertha  into  its  gloomy 
depths  with  light  and  music.  Like  a  blessed 
angel  she  has  brightened  all  our  patha,  and 
saved — though  I  have  never  said  it  before, 
Alice,  even  to  my  own  husband — ^but  that  dear 
child  which  God  seemed  to  force  upon  me  by 
the  merest  accident,  has.  saved  my  life  from 
insanity." 

"And  mine,  though  I  have  never  said  it  be- 
fore," exclaimed  a  solemn  voice,  "frc^n  the  anara 
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of  that  cup  wbi^  at  the  laet  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent and  stingeth  like  an  adder."- 

Then  the  husband  and  wife,  standing  there 
with  clasped  hands,  knew  for  the  first  how 
fearful  was  that  darkness  out  of  which  a  little 
child  had  led  them. 


T£HHTBOFS  CIOGH  IBBEH. 


MR.  TENNYSON'S  new  and  eagerly-ex- 
pected volume  has  been  welcomed  and 
read  by  thousands  of  admirers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  do  not  intend  to  criticise, 
but  to  use  it.  Enoch  Arden  is  a  poem  of 
elaborate  finish  and  great  power.  It  is  fully 
equal  to  any  thing  the  poet-laureate  has  writ- 
ten. It  is  a  simple  and  touching  story,  of 
course  "done"  in  the  highest  style  of  the  po- 
etic art.  It  records  the  varying  fortunes  of  a 
sea-faring  man  and  his  family,  with  the  remark- 
able shape  which  circumstances  and  the  acci- 
dents of  the  sea  gave  to  the  life  of  a  couple 
whose  early  days  were  bright  and  happy,  but 
whose  evening  was  clouded  by  a  great  sorrow. 
The  touching  climax  of  the  story  is  the  return 
of  a  long-lost  husband  to  find  his  wife  belong- 
ing to  another,  and  his  children  lovingly  em- 
bracing a  new  father.  The  incident  is  one  that 
we  trust  does  not  often  happen;  yet  the  possi- 
bility, and,  indeed,  the  probability  that  it  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  real  life  of  sea-faring  com- 
munities, gives  the  remarkable  story  a  suffi- 
cient air  of  truthfulness  to  make  it  exceedingly 
touching. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  a  beach  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  is  graphically  described; 

"  Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Fway,  the  miller's  only  son, 
And  Enooh  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad, 
Made  orphan  by  a  Winter  shipwreck,  played 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore. 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets, 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflowed,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daily  washed  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff: 
In  this  the  children  played  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next. 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week: 
'  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
'  Mine,  too,'  said  Philip, '  turn  and  turn  about:' 
When,  if  they  quarreled,  Enoch  stronger  made 
Was  master:  then  would  Philip,  hi9  blue  eyes 


AU  flooded  with  the  holpless  wrath  of  tean, 
Shriek  out, '  I  hate  yon,  Enoch,'  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake. 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both.*^ 

Enoch  wooed  and  won  the  maiden  for  his 
real  wife: 

"  80  theee  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells. 
And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years, 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  oompetenoe, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  toil; 
With  children^  first  a  daughter.    In  him  wdie, 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost. 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing-np 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  renewed, 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes. 
While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas. 
Or  often  journeying  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean  spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face, 
Rough-reddened  with  a  thousand  Winter  gales, 
Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  known, 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. 
Far  as  the  portal- warding  lion-whelp. 
And  peacock  yew-tree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whoee  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering." 

Three  children  were  bom  to  them,  and  the 
joy  and  pride  of  the  father's  heart  was  to  labor 
and  provide  for  them.  But  a  severe  accident 
laid  him  up  for  a  time^  and  he  saw  his  little 
means  wasting  away.  He  determined  to  go  as 
boatswain  on  a  voyage  to  China,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  make  his  fortune.  He  sold  his  boat, 
his  horse,  and  his  wagon,  and  with  the  proceeds 
stocked  a  little  store,  'from  which  Annie  was  to 
support  herself,  and  went  away  with  high  vi- 
sions of  the  wealth  he  would  bring  back  again. 
The  parting  is  thus  beautifully  described: 

"  Enoch  rose, 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  drooping  wife, 
And  kissed  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness, 
When  Annie  would  have  roused  him  Enoch  said, 
'  Wake  him  not;  let  hhn  sleep;  how  should  the  child 
Remember  this?'  and  kissed  him  in  his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  cUpt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it:  this  he  kept 
Thro'  all  his  future;  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his  way." 

Annie  does  not  succeed  in  her  store,  but  she 
finds  a  friend  in  Philip,  now  "rich  and  well  to 
do,"  who  supports  her  children  at  school  and 
sees  that  she  does  not  want.  Ten  years  pass, 
during  which  Enoch  is  not  heard  fron\,  and 
Philip  continues  his  disinterested  kindness — ^for 
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they  were  truly  diBinterested— when  oiw  day 
he  addresses  Annie: 

"  'Annid.  titer*  is  a  tiling  upon  my  mind. 
And  it  bM  been  upon  my  mind  lo  long 
That  though  I  know  not  when  it  first  came  there, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  laat    0  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  he  who  left  yon  ten  long  years  ago 
Sbonld  still  be  living ;  well  then — ^let  me  speak; 
I  grioTe  to  see  yon  poor  and  wanting  help; 
I  can  not  help  yon  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless— they  say  that  women  are  so  qnick— 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have  yon  know — 
I  wish  yon  for  my  wife.    I  fsin  would  prore 
A  father  to  your  children:  I  do  think 
They  lore  me  as  a  father:  I  am  sure 
That  I  loTe  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own; 
And  I  belieTe,  if  you  were  fast  ray  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years, 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures.    Think  upon  it; 
For  I  am  well  to  do— no  kin,  no  care, 
No  burden,  save  my  care  for  jou  and  yours; 
And  we  ha^e  known  each  other  all  our  lives. 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you  know/ 

Then  answered  Annie;  tenderly  she  spoke: 
'  You  Ve  been  as  God's  good  a«gel  in  our  honsa. 
God  bless  yon  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
Philip,  with  something  happier  than  mysell 
Can  one  love  twice?  can  yon  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was?  what  is  it  that  yon  ask?' 
'  I  am  content,'  he  answered, '  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.'    '  0,'  she  cried. 
Scared  as  it  were, '  dear  Philip,  wait  a  while; 
If  Enoch  comes — ^but  Enoch  will  not  como-~ 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long, 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  yoar,"' 
O,  wait  a  little!'    Philip  sadly  said, 
'  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 
I  well  may  wait  a  little.'    '  Nay,'  she  cried, 
I  am  bound;  you  have  my  promise — ^in  a  year: 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide  mine?' 
And  Philip  answered, '  I  will  bide  my  year.' " 

The  year  runs  out;  still  she  hesitates.  She 
consults  her  Bible  for  a  sign.  The  first  passage 
which  meets  her  eye  is,  "Under  a  palm-tree," 
which  she  construes  to  mean  that  Enoch  dwells 
in  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  At  length,  after 
ten  long,  weary  years  of  waiting  for  his  retam, 
she  marries  Phi^p,  whose  love  had  only  grown 
the  stronger  by  years  of  delay,  and  who  had 
truly  been  a  father  to  the  two  sarviving  chil- 
dren. Meanwhile  after  great  vicissitudes  Enoch 
returns;  but  learning  the  state  of  the  case,  he 
generously  resolves  to  remain  incognito: 

"  But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  face  again; 

'  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.'    So  the  thought 
Haunt«d  and  harassed  him,  and  drove  him  forth, 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 


There  he  sat  down  gacing  on  all  below; 
There  did  atfaonsand  memoriei  roll  iipoii  hia. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.    By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light. 
Far  biasing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon -blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life." 

Of  course  his  desire  to  see  Annie  in  her  nev 
home  becomes  irresistible.  He  steals  up  by  the 
wall  of  the  house: 

"  For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  stnae^ 
The  latest  bouse  to  landward;  bat  behind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste. 
Flourished  a  little  garden  sqnare  and  walled; 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it; 
But  Enoch  shunned  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  to  the  #all,  behind  the  yew;  and  thenoa 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunned,  if  grieli 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw." 

The  description  of  the  scene  of  peaceful  hap- 
piness  in  the  house  of  Philip,  the  broken-hearted 
husband  and  Neither  gazing  upon  it  from  with- 
out, with  its  effect  upon  him,  is  exquisitely 
tender  and  touching: 

"  For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnished  board 
Sparkled  and  shone;  so  genial  was  the  hearth; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times. 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knee; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl,     • 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-haired  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  reared  his  creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  missed  it,  and  they  laughed: 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong. 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  sooiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife,  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee. 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love — 
Then  he,  though  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all. 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard. 
Staggered  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth." 

Poor  man!  broken-hearted  and  sorrowful  he 
turns  away: 

"Softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  under  fool. 
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And  feeliog  all  along  th«  garden-wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  foynd. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  an^  ^osed, 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber  door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  prayed. 

'Too  hard  to  bear!  why  did  they  take  me  thence? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Savior,  thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle, 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneKness 
A  little  longer!  aid  me,  gire  me  strength 
Hof  to  tell  her,  never  to  lei  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  npon  her  peace. 
Hy  children,  too!  must  I  not  speak  to  theie? 
They  know  me  not.    I  should  betray  mysell 
Never:  no  father's  kiss  for  me — the  girl 
80  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.' " 

He  wends  his  way  back  to  the  tavern  where 
he  had  stopped  He  then  reveals  himself  to 
Miriam  Lane,  his  hostess,  under  her  solemn 
pledge  that  she  would  not  divulge  his  secret 
till  after  his  death,  which  he  feels  is  drawing 
near.  When  she  would  persuade  him  from  his 
purpose  he  exclaims: 

"Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the  last, 
Bat  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again;  mark  me  and  understand. 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.    I  charge  yon  now, 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
80  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  tpeni  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  het. 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  aay  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  meant  us  any  Uiing  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead. 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come; 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood. 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world  to  be: 
This  hair  is  his:  she  cnt  it  off  and  gave  it, 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years. 
And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave; 
But  now  my  mind  's  changed,  for  I  shall  see  him, 
Hy  babe  in  bliss:  wherefore  when  I  am  gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her. 
That  I  am  he.' " 

Three  days  afterward  he  dies.  The  death- 
scene  is  vividly  painted: 

"  Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enodi  slumbered  motionless  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watched  and  dosed  at  intervals, 
There  oame  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  eea. 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 


He  woke,  he  rose,  be  wfMtA  his  anai  abroad 

Oryiag  with  a  loud  voice,  'A  sail!  a  sail! 

I  am  saved;'  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  past  the  strong,  heroic  sonl  away. 
And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral." 


THS  BBSUBSBOnOV. 


•  T  aiv.  B.  K,  eiMWMe. 


AMONG  the  many  mysteries  that  are  grouped 
together  and  inseparably  connected  with 
our  existence,  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Not  a  single  instanoe  of  this  has  ever  been 
witnessed  by  any  person  now  living  on  the 
earth,  yet  it  is  as  truly  an  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian's £aith  as  is  the  item  of  history,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
to  heaven.  Probably  no  one  would  have  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  such  an  event  had  it  not 
been  derived  from  the  Bible.  From  sources 
outside  of  that  book,  from  natural  religion,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  that  the  soul  will  live 
hereafter;  but  that  the  body  would  ever  rise 
and  live  again  after  it  had  died,  was  such  a 
wonder  to  be  believed  as  to  require  the  infalli- 
ble proofs  of  Divine  revelation  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  God. 

Instead  of  receiving  and  propagating  this 
doctrine  in  the  bold  outline  in  which  the  'fiible^ 
holds  it  forth,  and  as  it  would  naturally  strike 
a  candid  reader,  many  are  disposed  to  narrow 
it  down  as  near  to  some  rule  of  natural  phi- 
losophy as  possible,  as  though  that  would  make 
it  better  understood  or  easier  of  belief.  Hence 
one  adopts  the  germ  system,  so  finely  attenua- 
ted that  even  with  a  logical  microscope  it  ca^ 
scarcely  be  found  and  oertainly  not  understood. 
Another  supposes  that  a  very  few  of  the  par- 
ticles which  compose  the  body  will  be  collected 
and  formed  into  the  future  resurrection  bodies; 
and  others,  that  atoms  which  never  belonged 
to  the  body  will  be  brought  together  and  made 
to  constitute  those  bodies  that  will  be  raised. 

Unless  it  be  at  least  some  of  the  body  which 
is  deposited  in  the  grave,  it  will  be  nb  resur- 
rection at  all,  but  the  creation  of  a  new  body. 
What  is  the  evident  teaching  of  the  Scriptures 
on  this  subject?  Why,  clearly  enough  that  the 
same  body  from  which  the  soul  is  separated  at 
decUh,  will  be  raised  and  changed  into  an  in- 
corruptible, spiritual,  powerful,  and  immortal 
body,  and  united  again  to  the  departed  spirit, 
the  whole  redeemed  man  will  be  there  ready  for 
the  judgment  and  for  eternal  Hfe.  Less  than 
this  seems  less  than  the  Scriptures  teach. 
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On  the  BobJMt  of  tllto'  ^ctptirreeiion  the  Bibles  ^Why  aj^rehend 
is  plain  and  positive.  It  shows  thtft  "tEefe IdSictl 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  th» 
JQst  and  unjtMt;"  that  "all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  hie  voice  and  shall  oome  forth; 
they  that  have  done  good,  nnto  the  resurrection 
of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  nnto  the 
resurrection  of  damnation;"  that  when  Christ 
shall  come  again  from  heaven,  he  will  "change 
our  vile  body" — ^not  some  other  body;  not  a 
body  composed  of  foreign  items— but  "our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his 
glorious  body." 

Many  other  passages  prove  the  same  suMime 
and  glorious  doctrine,  so  full  of  hope  and  com- 
fort to  the  believer,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  the 
Bible  and  worthy  of  its  infinite  Author. 

We  know  it  is  easy  to  ask  questions  and 
raise  objections  concerning  any  thing.  Now,  as 
in  Paul's  day,  it  may  be  aeked,  "  How  are  the 
dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they 
oomef  "  Of  what  hight,  or  size  and  appearance 
will  they  be?"  But  these  questions  amount  to 
nothings  Qod^'has  declared  that  he  will  ac- 
complish this  miraculous  change,  and  we  believe 
him  competent  to  the  worf ,  and  with  David 
every' true  believer  will  "be  satisfied"  when  he 
awa^s/from  the  long  sleep  of  death,  to  find 
hiyiself  so  gloriously  changed  into  the  likeness 
of  the  Redeemer. 
Ir  The  objection  is  sometimes  made,  that  if  the 

{rhoj^  identical  body  be  raised,  it  will  be  too 
ulky  to  be  again  united  to  the  soul,  and  to 

dwell  in   a  spiritual  worM^that  "flesh   and 

blood  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod" — 

th^t  hence  the  entire  body  ^U  not  be  raised. 

I^t  it  be  remembered  that  it  ^  to  be  chanped 
.into  a  spiritual  body  as  -Ood.  wills  it.    Were 

Sipec^'s  and  Elijah's  bodies 'too  ^ross  and  bulky 

iofb^  translated,  and  so  transformed  as  they 

aSMo'dedias  to  be  unfit  for  the  heavenly  world? 

Was^  th^>  Savior's  body  too  large  for  ascension 

and  a .<^nf|itkant  entrance  through  the  "ever- 
lasting poors'/  into  the  upper  kingdom?    Perish 

such  a  thoagijiil    Just  as  easily  as  Qod  created 

a  sin^^e  body  from  dust  or  from  nothing,  did 

he  cj^nge  those  bodies  "in  a  moment,  in  the 

twinUingk  of  an  eye,"  and  bear  them  up  to  the 

homes  of  tihe  blest,  and  as  easily  will  he  raise 

anioi  ,glo;rify  the  bodies  of  all  the  saints  in  the 

resvrrec^on  pioming.  Why,  then,  in  expres- 
'  si6ns,bf  our  faith  in. regard  to  the  resurrection 

Q^  1(he  4^,' need  the  truth  be  pared  down  as 

j£  to^make  it  less  miraculous?    Let  it  stand  as 

>  1n^%<>8j^wonderf  il  of  all  miracles,  if  necessary, 

^  ^'buj^Sisi^eceived  and  taught  as  presented  to  us 

:^hy  ^at  great  book  from  which  we  derive  the 

•  id^t 


diticilmes   because    after 
TliqUljyjim^i  .jnstances,  the  particles  of  the 
,^ame  body  «  hec&pie  displaced,  eaten,  burnt, 
an^soaij^e^  Sk.thbusand  miles  apart?    If  it  be    j 
the  will  of  fEe  omniscient  Being  to  recall  every 
scattered  atom  of  human  dust  and  unite  it  to    ' 
its  fellow-atom  as  it  was  when  death  dissolved 
the  union,  and  from  these  form  the  resurrection 
bodies,  then  a  million  atoms  belonging  to  a    I 
body  will  be  watched  as  closely  and  kept  as 
securely  as  would  one,  although  they  may  be 
jostled  along  the  current  of  time  for  ten  tliou- 
sand  years,  and  as  readily  will  the  unnumbered    I 
millions  of  aU  the  dead  be  quickened  into  life 
as  would  a  single  body — only  let  the  trumpet 
sound!    The  moment  we  learn  that  the  omnip- 
otent One  has  decreed  the  event,  we  may  ac-    j 
knowledge  and  rest  assured  the  work  will  be    | 
donei  , 

It  is  like  the  Most  High  to  do  a  woA  like    j 
this.    The  more  mysterious  it  may  appear  to  a    i 
finite  mind,  the  more  it  speaks  of  the  Infinite.    | 
The  higher  it  risecr  above  the  human  nnder- 
standing,  while  baaed  on  truth,  the  more  does  it    I 
tower  among  the  loftier  conceptions  of  Him    i 
whose  "understanding  is  infinite,"  and  whose 
eye  sweeps  the  universe  at  a  gknoe.    It  stands    I 
among  the  greater  wonders  revealed  by  inspi-    I 
ration,  as  certain  to  take  place  as  any  future    . 
event  recorded  by  the  pen  of  prophecy,  as  really 
a  part  of  the  work  of  redemption  as  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul. 

Reposing  implicit  confidence  in  the  un&ihng 
truth,  the  Christian  may  well  rejoice  in  a  living    I 
Redeemer,  who  voluntarily  went  down  into  the    ' 
chambers  of  the  dead  and  by  his  own  resuiree-    i 
tion  so  far  conquered  the  "king  of  terrors"  as 
to  give  to  every  child  of  God  the  pledge  that    > 
his  body  shall  also  rise  and  become  as  imper- 
ishable as  the  soul  I  | 

With  that  assurance  he  can  meet  the  last  foe, 
and  with  a  defiant  triumph  exclaim,  "Rejoioe  | 
not  against  me  0  mine  enemy,  for  though  I 
fall,  I  shall  rise  again  1"  He  can  stand  among 
the  tombs  and  looking  down  into  the  grave 
say,  "  In  that  damp  place  I  soon  must  lie;  but 
only  for  a  time;  for  I  shall  awake,  and  Christ 
will  '  raise  me  up  at  the  last  day.' "  His  are 
the  thoughts,  the  words,  and  the  faith  of  a  fuU 
assurance — of  a  complete  redemption.  What  to  I 
him  are  seeming  difficulties,  and  present  mys- 
teries, and  multiplied  objections,  so  long  as  he 
knows  God  is  pledged  to  give  his  body  a  "new 
celestial  birth  "  and  an  immortal  life  among  the 
good  I  What  though  he  never  have  a  funeral 
or  a  grave?  'T  is  just  as  well  for  him.  His 
slumbering  dust  may  oombine  wi&  the  granite, 
melt  in  the  fire,  rise  in  the  flames,  float  in  the 
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air,  freshen  a&d  fall  in  (be  ihoven,  it  may 
teem  in  vegetation,  glow  in  the  8un8hiii»,  or 
bloom  in  flowers,  be  drifted  by  the  windc  or 
washed  by  the  waves,  and  still  be  just,  as  ready 
to  obey  the  peal  of  th^  jodgment-tnunpet  a» 
though  it  were  entombed  in  adamant,  for  it  is 
taered  duH;  and  the  £ye  that  never  sle^  will 
watch  its  eveiy  atom,  and  the  Power  that  bears 
np  the  world  will  bring  it  into  life  again,,  purified 
beyond  corruption  and  decay,  beautified  by  this 
finishing  stroke  of  redemption,  exalted  among 
holy  ones  to  an  eminence  of  immortality  through 
the  merits  of  Hun  who  ia  the  "resurrection 
and  the  life." 


TBTITH  IB  laOHTT. 


IT   BIT.   r.   S.   0A8I4BT. 


THEBE  is  might  because  there  is  right  in 
truth.  Its  greatest  friends  are  investiga- 
tion and  time.  It  comes  out  of  the  crucial  fires 
all  the  brighter  in  its  luster  and  all  the  more 
transpawnt  in  its  purity.  Truth  said  centuries 
ago,  "The  world  moves;"  but  error,  incensed  at 
the  disclosure,  persecuted  the  man  who  asserted 
the  mathematical  fact  of  the  world's  motion. 
Violence,  the  necessary  attribute  of  all  error, 
sealed  the  lips  of  Galileo.  But  did  not  the 
world  move,  reader,  nevertheless?  Truth  is 
certainly  progressive;  for  so  astronomy,  based 
on  the  immutable  truth  of  mathematics,  dares 
to  assert  without  challenge  to-day. 

Truth,  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  said,  over 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  "I  am  from  OodI" 
A  Godless  Church  and  a  wicked  generation 
demurred  and  said,  No  I  The  test  of  time  was 
reluctantly  proposed  by  the  priests  of  error  as 
the  final  arbitrament  in  the  case.  "If  this 
work,"  counseled  their  leader,  "be  of  men,  it 
will  come  to  naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
can  not  overthrow  it,"  What  is  Time's  verdict 
in  the  matter?  What  has  Truth  done  to  vin- 
dicate her  divine  claims?  Our  answer  is — Look 
at  the  monuments  she  has  erected  all  through 
the  ages — ^monuments  all  the  nobler  in  their 
proportions  and  all  the  grander  in  their  signifi- 
cance, because  they  stand  up  to  the  gaze  of 
humanity  as  the  sileht,  but  progressive  work 
of  truth  in  its  conqueats  over  error  and  sin! 
The  Christian  religion  is  now  an  acknowledged 
power  in  the  earth;  and  yet  it  is  so  only  in 
virtue  of  its  mighty  spiritual  forces.  Ko  car- 
nal weapon  ever  won  truth  a  solitary  triumph. 
Where  she  has  conquered  she  has  done  so  by 
conquering  the  reason  and  the  moral  sense. 
She  has  only  to  carry  her  logic  and  her  conclu- 
sion before  the  bar  of  unprejudiced,   honest 


reason  to  win  her  caiise.  ErrOr^eas  lft>t  stand 
before  her  sifting  analysis  on  the  one  hand,  or 
her  sublime  moral  peerlessness  on  the  other  h*'^ 

**  Vice  for  a  time  xomj  shine  and  Tirtoe  sigh,    «• 
Bat  truth,  lik«  kea¥«ii's  eaa,  plaialy  doth  rereid 
And  scourge  or  crown  wbat  daekaets  did  eonoesl." 

Truth  triumphs  slowly  but  surely.  It  is 
never  in  a  hurry,  but  always  in  deep  earnest. 
Let  us  never  lose  heart  because  the  world  ap« 
pears  to  improve  so  slowly.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  truth  is  in  the  world,  and  that  "truth 
is  mighty."  Great  reforms  come  slowly — are 
never  the  work  of  a  day.  Bad  as  is  the  world 
to-day,  yet  it  has  been  nearly  six  thousand 
years  in  coming  to  its  present  moral  results. 
And  in  the  reckoning  of  the  skies — ^however 
much  we  could  wish  they  were  greater— these 
results  are  sublime  and  glorious.  On  this  sub- 
ject— what  truth  is  doing  for  the  world — God's 
thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  let  it  never  be 
forgotten!  Truth  is  a  mighty  conserving  ele- 
ment in  tha.  earth,  and  ip  a  sense  infinitky 
grander  than  Galileo  eve|:  dreamed  of— "the 
world  moves!"  Doing  our  duty  faithfully  in 
our  day  and  generation,  we  may,  reader^  with 
assured  certainty,  look .  for  t^e<  individual  re- 
sults of  truth  in  our  own  case;  and  as.  to"*-  the 
world  around  us  we  can  afford,  as  does  truth," 
to  "labor  and  to  wait." 


AS&PPTWOICAV. 


What  spectacle  more  pleasing  does  the  world 
afford  than  a  happy  woman  contented  in  her 
sphere,  ready  at  all  times  to  benefit  her  little 
world  by  her  exertions/  and  transforming  the 
briers  and  thorns  of  life  into  coses  of  Paradi^ « 
by  the  magic  of  her  touch?  There  are  those 
who  are  thus  happy  because  they  can  not  hirfp 
it — ^no  misfortunes  dampen  their  sweet  smiles, 
and  they  diffuse  a  cheerful  glow  around  them, 
as  they  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 
They  have  the  secret  of  the  contentment,  whose 
value  is  above  the  philosopher's  stone;  for  with- 
out seeking  the  baser  exchange  of  gol4,  which 
may  buy  some  sorts  of  pleasure,  they  convert 
every  thing  they  touch  into  joy.  What  their 
condition  is  makes  no  difference.  They  may  be 
rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  admired- or  forsaken 
by  the  fickle  world;  but  the  sparkling  fountain 
of  happiness  bubbles  up  in  their  hearts  and 
makes  them  radiantly  beautiful.  Though  they 
live  in  a  log-cabin,  they  make  it  shine  with  luster 
that  kings  and  queens  may  covet,  and  they  make 
wealth  a  fountain  of  blessings  to  the  children  of 
poverty. 
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T&B  BiUHBI  in  TEl  XUBtt 


IT   aCLBX   »BVeB. 


Wi  stood  wImto  tilt  iron  korte  gom  hj, 
Smoking  and  niortiig  idoog  tbe  traok, 

Bearing  onr  loldion  mray  to  dio, 
Or  bring  tbeir  bannen  witb  honor  back. 

The  hnrriad  tread  of  a  thousand  feet 

Coming,  ooming  from  all  around, 
AoroM  each  field  and  adown  each  street 

We  beard  approaching  the  holy  ground. 

The  ground  made  holj  bj  fond  good-byes, 
By  parting  blessings,  by  tears  and  prayers; 

By  true  hearts'  eostlieet  sacrifioe, 
Tbt  yielding  of  aU  that  by  love  was  theira 

Erect  and  tall  as  a  stately  pine, 
Stalwart  and  graceful,  with  royal  brow, 

With  gloriont  eyes  and  a  tender  smile, 
Hii  bfonsed  eheek  wearing  a  fstered  glow. 

With  figure  like  that  of  a  Greek  athlete: 
With  bearing  like  that  of  a  prince  of  blood; 

With  dark  face  bearded  and  true  hand  hard, 
A  youthful  brate  in  his  gvandenr  stood. 

His  mien  was  softened;  his  quiv'ring  lip, 

The  liquid  light  of  his  splendid  eyes, 
And  tender  words  that  were  soft  and  low. 

To  the  plaints  of  lore  were  his  fond  replied. 

A  sweet- faced  woman  was  at  his  side, 
Girlish,  and  standing  with  clasped  hands, 

Waiting  in  terror  the  dreaded  sound 
Of  the  colonel's  voice  in  the  last  commands^ 

0,  what  a  face  was  the  lifting  up. 

Pale  as  a  lily  and  stained  with  tears. 
Stamped  with  devotion  and  utmost  love, 

Blanched  by  sorrow  and  anxious  fears. 

And  he,  as  be  gazed  on  those  sweet  blue  eyes, 

Lifted  forgetful  of  all  save  him — 
A  spasm,  as  if  it  were  dying  pain. 

Swept  over  his  heart  and  his  eyes  grew  dink 

"  Beloved,"  be  said,  then  he  paused  and  choked, 
And  bending  be  touched  with  his  lips  her  cheek, 

••  My  darling,  my  life,  should  I  not  return  ** — 
Poor  heart!  there  are  words  that  no  tongue  can  speak. 

There  were  choking  sobs  in  her  round,  white  throat; 

There  was  closer  twining  of  wedded  hands, 
Long,  clipging  kisses,  the  engine's  scream. 

And  then — the  rending  of  heart-wrought  bands. 

Finished!  the  last  good-byes  were  said. 
The  smoke  came  trailing  its  long,  white  wreath 

Back  from  the  track  of  the  iron  steed, 
Whirling  so  ^nany  away  to  death. 

She  stood  on  the  spot  where  his  parting  kiss 
Had  left  her  lips  like  a  snow  wreath  white; 

Her  eyes  were  straining  the  way  the  train 
Was  bearing  her  heart  with  its  whole  delight 

.  .  .  Alone  at  his  post  in  the  marshy  field 
The  picket  is  musing  of  home  and  love; 


Hark!  the  rsB«f— but  %aB  ooning  is  lalt; 
Tba  pteket  is  saamonad  to  dsty  §kow. 

Tidings  of  woe  for  the  sweet  girl-bride! 

Tidings  of  woe  for  the  mother  and  dni\ 
Om  Kttlo  aaotli  frost  iib%  parting  diy. 

And  tiMw  amsi-dsMr  hofe  in  issn  sgpisuL. 

A  year  has  gone,  and  tbe  widow  stands 
Where  grosning,  ated  angniali,  and  defttb  mn  iUb^ 

Giving  bar  stvssig^  for  hter  soldiar's  sak*, 
Giving  to  msroy  ber  part  /•«■§  liil. 

Deep  is  the  grave  in  the  widow's  heart; 

I>^  is  the  woe  in  ber  tender  eyes; 
Bb4  blstsingsfrom  wowided  and  dying  ■•■ 

Are  a  rich  reward  for  ker  saorifios. 


WATOsnre  fos  thb  kgbxik, 


BT   AHBIB   B.    BOWB. 


Watchikq.  waiting  for  the  morning 

For  the  blessed  light  to  dawn, 
When  the  horrors  and  the  darkness 

Of  this  fearfol  war  is  gone; 
When  awtet  Peace,  on  snowy  pinioM, 

Joyinl^  shall  kover  o'«r. 
And  the  glomus  song  of  fraedom 

Echoes  back  from  short  to  abort. 

Watching,  waiting  for  the  morning, 

When,  with  sound  of  iSfe  and  dmm, 
HtibandB,  fatbeit,  sons,  and  brotbtn. 

Back  to  their  loved  homes  shall  eoBM; 
Worn  and  weary,  sick  and  wounded. 

Scarred  and  crippled  though  thej  bt^ 
Yet  rejoicing  they  had  aided 

In  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Watching,  waiting  for  the  morning. 

Poor  blaek  sieves,  with  «a§er  eysi 
For  the  blssted  ann  of  fretdo*. 

Rising  in  these  northern  skies. 
When  the  chains  th^  long  have  bonnd 

Powerless  in  the  dust  shall  fall. 
And  the  free,  glad  light  of  heaven 

Beam  and  bri^ten  over  alL 

Watching,  waiting  for  the  morning 

When  within  its  radiant  light 
This  foul  stain  of  dark  oppression 

Shall  be  vailed  from  human  sight; 
When  upon  our  proud  escutcheon 

Every  eye  shall  then  behold. 
-  Ptaoe  o«r  watchword  is.  nnd  fretdoBif 

GraTtn  thert  is  IxBtt  of  gold. 

Watching,  waiting  for  the  morning— 

Blessed  Master,  bid  it  dawn — 
When  the  horrors  and  the  darkness 

Of  this  strog^e  shall  have  gone; 
When  BWtet  Ptaoe,  en  snowy  pinion^ 

Joyfully  shall  hover  o'er. 
And  our  bright^' Star-Spangltd  Banner* 

Fling  its  folds  from  shore  to  shore. 
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"  TT  is  wonderful  to  observe  bow  things  change 
J>  appearance  as  they  are  viewed  in  different 
lights  by  different  eyes,"  says  Bishop  Berkeley. 
The  name  of  Newport  is  with  many  but  a 
synonym  for  fashion,  folly,  and  extravagant 
display.  It  is  associated  with  a  drive  on  "the 
avenue,"  a  hop  at  the  Ocean  House,  and  a 
public  bath  on  Easton's  Beach.  We  receive, 
but  what  we  give,  while  taste  and  affection 
color  the  landscape.  To  the  admirer  of  nature, 
however,  it  is  a  spot  to  be  remembered  for  its 
perpetual  and  ever- varying  loveliness;  and, 
when  once  beheld,  a  picture  to  wear  on  the 
heart  forever.  Unlike  many  other  places  in 
the  New  World,  the  aroma  of  other  days  min- 
gles with  the  rich  flavor  of  the  passing  hour. 
The  brilliant  present  and  the  shadowy  past 
here  meet  together.  The  ancient  rSgime  which 
gave  law  to  Newport  a  hundred  years  ago  has 
been  succeeded  by  those  who,  having  gained 
wealth  by  "speculations  hardened  into  gold," 
now  come  to  this  beautiful  island  to  enjoy  it. 
The  heavy,  four-horsed  chariots  of  that  period 
are  supplanted  by  fleeter  horses  and  lighter 
vehicles.  The  stately  men  and  women,  with 
lace  ruffles  and  powdered  heads,  who  ate  their 
dinners  on  costly  plate,  with  black  slaves  in 
livery  behind  their  chairs,  now  sleep  in  the 
quiet  church- yard.  The  narrow  streets,  crowded 
with  spacious  dwellings,  no  doubt  very  elegant 
in  their  day,  are  forsaken  for  the  wide  and 
breezy  avenues. 

Belleview  Avenue,  a  street  three  miles  long, 
bordered  by  villas  of  every  style  of  architect- 
are  and  degree  of  expense,  was  then  probably 
an  emerald  plain.  At  that  time  merchants 
came  from  New  York  to  buy  goods  at  New- 
port; and  one  of  them,  writing  from  there, 
hoped  that  New  York  might  one  day  rival 
Newport.  The  wish  may  be  reversed  without 
extravagance;  for  certainly  its  splendid  bay, 
commodious  harbor,  and  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  give  it  every  advantage  for  foreign  and 
domestic  trade.  The  inhabitants  of  Newport 
reverence  the  past.  Its  history  is  full  of  inter- 
est, and  it  has  legends  and  memories  beautiful 
and  romantic.  Becords  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
visit  to  the  island  abound  every-where.  Here 
he  wrote  The  Minute  Philosopher;  and  his  fa- 
vorite seat  under  the  Hanging  Hock,  with  the 
waves  curling  at  his  feet,  and  the  blue  sea 
spread  out  before  him,  is  still  pointed  out. 
His  house,  an  unimposing  one,  which  he  called 
Whitehall,  is  yet  standing.    The  "Sir  Philip 
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Sydney  of  Theology,"  as  some  one  names  him, 
was  singularly  indifferent  to  show  and  style, 
though  his  home  is  said  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  taste,  refinement,  and  enlightened 
piety.  His  children  played  upon  a  variety  of 
musical  instruments,  and  his  wife  is  said  to 
have  painted  beautifully,  and  "sang  like  a 
nightingale."  Trinity  Church,  to  which  the 
Bishop  gave  an  organ,  and  in  which  he  some- 
times preached,  has  been  preserved  in  its  primi- 
tive form.  It  has  square  pews,  too  high  to 
accommodate  any  but  tall  people;  a  barrel  pul- 
pit, with  winding  stairs,  and  a  crown  upon  the 
steeple  and  on  the  organ,  the  last  symbol  of 
kingly  rule  ever  set  up  in  our  Republic.  The 
Ring's  arms,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  once 
ornamented  it,  but  they  were  torn  down  and 
set  up  as  a  target  to  fire  at  by  some  young 
men  a  few  days  after  the  British  troops  left  the 
town  which  they  had  so  despoiled. 

The  vestry -room  has  an  antiquated  look 
which  carries  one  back  to  the  "old  countrie." 
In  it  hangs  a  wigged  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Mar- 
maduke  Brown,  a  former  rector  of  the  church, 
who  died  in  1771;  and  also  one  of  a  young 
lady  of  sixteen.  The  name  of  the  donor,  in 
gilt  letters,  is  rather  ostentatiously  displayed 
on  the  organ.  From  what  we  heard  of  the 
theology  of  the  church,  it  is  scarcely  in  ad- 
vance of  its  architecture. 

Bishop  Berkeley's  visit  to  Newport  was  pro- 
longed by  vexatious  delays  to  his  favorite 
scheme  of  founding  a  college  in  Bermuda. 
For  it  he  had  resigned  a  living  of  £1,100  per 
annum,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose 
he  sunk  all  his  private  fortune.  He  thought 
the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  a  pleasant  place 
at  Newport.  In  his  letters  he  expressed  the 
agreeable  surprise  he  felt  at  the  first  view  of 
the  town  and  harbor,  and  his  delight  in  the 
equable  climate,  "  like  that  of  Italy,  and  not  at 
all  colder  than  any  where  north  of  Rome."  I 
wonder  if  he  ever  looked  upon  a  scene  such  as 
I  once  beheld,  and  which  as  long  as  memory 
lasts  I  never  can  forget. 

It  was  one  of  those  "warm  days  without 
heat,"*  which  come  only  to  Newport  and  to 
St.  Peter's,  that  we  drove  for  seven  miles  over 
a  wide,  smooth  road,  which  gave  us  alternate 
glimpses  of  bay,  ocean,  and  internal  beauty, 
till  we  reached  a  narrower  one  that  led  to 
"  The  Glen."  Passing  through  a  gate  we  drove 
a  short  distance  through  a  shady  piece  of  woods, 
which  took  us  to  a  secluded  spot  with  a  rustic 

« 
•  When  we  dream  of  the  climate  of  heaven,  we  make 
it  warmth  withoni  heat,  and  coolness  witbont  cold,  like 
that  of  St.  Peter's.— J5riWar<r«  8ix  MmUht  in  Italy. 
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mill  and  a  clear  little  stream  running  through 
it.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  water-power  on 
the  island.  Snch  forest  trees  as  we  found 
there  are  also  a  rarity  in  Newport.  But  they 
are  not  needed  to  enhance  its  loveliness.  Rock, 
water,  and  sky  are  so  exquisitely  tinted,  and 
the  turf,  in  consequence  of  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  is  generally  so  brightly  green  that, 
like  jewels  on  the  person  of  a  fair  woman, 
they  seem  superfluous.  It  is  another  charge, 
by  the  way,  against  the  English  that  they  cut 
down  all  the  trees  for  firewood  during  their 
unwelcome  and  destructive  visit  to  Newport  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  After 
lingering  for  a  while  amid  the  sweet  and  peace- 
ful scene,  thinking,  as  one  always  does  at  such 
times,  of  Tennyson's  brook,  and  saying  over  his 
lines,  we  took  a  circuitous  road  to  see  what  I 
was  told  was  an  old  fort  on  Indian  Hill  I 
looked  for  nothing  more,  and  lo!  the  glory  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  was  spread  out  before  me. 
The  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  the  moment 
we  reached  the  summit,  while  the  clouds  float- 
ing over  the  intensely-blue  water  were  instantly 
lighted  up  with  crimson  and  golden  tints,  which 
in  turn  gave  additional  beauty  to  the  bay  and 
ocean,  that,  lying  in  serene  silence  and  peaceful 
grace,  appeared  only  waiting  for  this  last  touch 
of  divine  alchemy  to  perfect  their  heavenly 
loveliness. 

"  Snch  brightness  dying  suns  diffuse.' 

"  He  scattereth  his  bright  cload,  and  caused  the  light 
.  of  his  cloud  to  shine." 

It  was  like  leaving  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion and  coming  down  to  earth  when  we 
obeyed  the  bidding  of  our  companion  to  look 
at  the  prospect  at  our  feet.  It  was  a  varied 
and  delightful  one  of  intermingled  farm-houses, 
inclosed  with  stone  fences  and  shaded  with 
fine  trees,  of  smooth  pasture  lands  with  cattle 
quietly  grazing,  afbd  of  grain  fields  of  a  rich 
umber  tint,  to  which  at  another  time  we  should 
have  done  full  justice.  As  it  was,  its  quiet 
beauty  was  soothing  and  pleasant  after  our 
late  prismatic  treat,  for  it  spoke  of 

"Content  within, 
Embosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love." 

I  did  not  wonder  that  those  who  had  lived 
in  Newport  thought  of  it  lovingly  at  the  very 
portals  of  the  grave,  and  desired  to  be  buried 
there.  Two  brothers  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
Abraham  and  Judah  Touro,  were  born  in  New- 
port in  1774  and  1775.  The  elder  became  a 
successful  merchant  in  Boston,  and,  dying  in 
1822,  left  a  large  sum  to  keep  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue  at   Newport   in    perpetual    repair.     A 


granite  and  iron  fence  which  incloses  the  ceme- 
tery, with  ample  means  to  keep  it  and  the 
cemetery  in  order  forever,  was  the  gift  of  the 
second  brother,  Judah,  who  settled  in  New 
Orleans.  There  they  both  lie  amid  the  graTej 
of  their  ancestors,  while  the  spot  is  made 
cheerful  and  pleasant-looking  by  the  bright 
flowers  that  adorn  it. 

Five  miles  west  of  Newport,  on  our  return 
from  Indian  Hill,  we  saw  the  house  in  which 
General  Prescott,  an  English  ofi&cer,  was  cap- 
tured as  a  substitute  for  (General  Lee  by  »  few 
brave  men  with  Captain  Barton  at  their  heauL 
It  was  a  gallant  exploit,  of  which  all  the  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  Arnold's  History  of  Rhode 
Island.  Besides  the  Jewish  cemetery,  the 
Touro  brothers  have  another  memorial  in  New- 
port. One  of  them  left  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  city  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  stone  mill, 
which  is  now  inclosed  in  a  space  called  Tooro 
Park.  The  park  is  kept  in  beautiful  order, 
and  green  ivy  wreathes  the  pillars  and  arcbea 
of  the  mill.  Whether  it  was  built  for  "my 
lady's  bower"  by  a  gallant  viking,  according 
to  Longfellow,  or  for  a  less  sentimental  use,  we 
can  not  tell.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Northmen 
visited  New  England  before  the  advent  of 
Columbus,  and  Prof.  Rafn  asserts  that  the  old 
mill  bears  unmistakable  marks  of  being  erected 
at  a  period  not  later  than  the  twelfth  centnry. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  antiquity  which  we 
Americans  may  be  proud  of.  We  are  glad  to 
have  something  o^  which  we  do  n't  know  the 
beginning,  and  most  of  us  are  determined  thai 
it  shall  remain  a  mystery,  even  though  people 
do  tell  us  that  a  Lincolnshire  man  built  it,  and 
that  similar  mills  abound  in  the  country  from 
which  the  early  settlers  came.  Here  again  the 
near  and  the  far-off  come  into  contact  when 
elegantly-dressed  children  with  French  Bonnes 
and  Irish  nurses  play  carelessly  round  the  old 
structure  that  has  been  such  a  puzzle'  to  their 
elders.  Touro  Park  is  opposite  the  Atlantic 
House,  which  is  now  used  by  the  Naval 
School.  A  remarkable  feature  around  Newport 
is  the  wind-mills — ^huge,  ungainly  things,  doing 
their  work  awkwardly,  and  reminding  yon  of 
the  Ten  country  in  England.  One  does  not 
wonder  that  the  half-crazed  Don  Quixotte 
offered  battle  to  the  strange,  unearthly -looking 
monsters. 

The  Redwood  Library,  with  its  Doric  front, 
its  yard  and  shrubbery,  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  and  an  agreeable  place  of  resort.  Abra- 
ham Redwood,  an  inhabitant  of  Newport, 
though  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  was  its 
founder.  The  parchment  deed,  suspended  on 
the  walls   of   the   library,   tells   us  that    the 
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gronnd  on  which  it  stands  was  the  gift  of 
Henry  Collins  more  than  a  centnry  ago.  The 
spirit  of  liberality  and  philanthropy  in  New- 
port was  coeval  with  its  mercantile  prosperity. 
The  people  may  well  be  proud  of  their  pro- 
genitors. They  boast  that  the^first  act  of  re- 
sistance to  English  tyranny  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  his  Majesty's  armed  sloops  in 
these  waters,  in  1769.  So  deep,  stem,  and  nn- 
cqpipromising  was  their  patriotism,-  that  when 
a  rich  refugee,  who  had  been  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town  before  the  war,  asked  permission  to 
return  and  settle  among  them,  offering  to  bring 
twenty  sail  of  vessels  with,  him  and  establish 
himself  in  business,  his  request  was  unani- 
mously voted  against.  Newport,  it  appears, 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  formation  of  public 
schools.  As  early  as  1726  a  town  meeting 
ordered  that  all  the  public  school-houses  should 
be  repaired  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  Alas!  in  1776  all  these  were  turned 
into  barracks;  though,  now  revived,  they  stand 
on  a  permanent  foundation.  The  Long  Wharf, 
ever  identi6ed  with  the  town,  has  also  its  own 
history.  Once  it  was  crowded  with  foreign 
goods,  and  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  anchored  in  sight  of  it;  but  it  has  never 
been  a  place  of  much  commerce  since  the  Kev- 
olution.  It  has  been  lately  leased  to  the  Fall 
River  Railroad  Company.  At  the  opening  of  a 
school  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Long  Wharf 
during  the  past  year  Governor  Cozzens  gives 
us  a  quaint  picture  of  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
olden  time  who  taught  upon  the  wharf.  He 
had  been  a  sea-captain,  and  preferred  the  use 
of  his  voice  to  that  of  hand-bells.  So,  when 
school  time  came  he  mounted  to  the  second 
story,  and  called  first  at  the  east  and  then  at 
the  west  window,  "Boys!  boys!  boys!"  in 
stentorian  tones.  When  the  atmosphere  was 
calm  his  voice  would  sound  across  the  water 
with  the  power  of  a  modem  steam- whistle,  and 
its  echo  through  the  cove  would  be  caught  up 
and  prolonged  by  boys  boating  in  the  vicinity, 
who  would  unite  in  noisy  concert  to  raise  a 
third  echo  to  the  call.  To  the  same  authority 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that  at  a  time 
when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hogsheads  of 
molasses  were  landed  on  the  Long  Wharf  at 
Newport,  one  of  them  would  be  sent  up  to 
Providence  in  the  little  boat  that  plied  between 
the  two  towns,  to  be  retailed  while  the  sloop 
lay  at  anchor.  When  it  arrived  the  town 
crier  rang  a  bell  and  announced  the  fact,  which 
brought  out  quantities  of  people  with  vessels 
of  every  size  and  description  to  secure  a  por- 
tion for  domestic  use.  In  those  days  Newport 
boasted  of  the  most  elegant  mansion  in  New 


England,  if  not  in  America.  It  was  built  by 
Godfrey  Malbone,  the  wealthiest  merchant  on 
the  continent  The  gardens  were  laid  out  in 
the  English  style,  and  said  to  be  very  fine. 
The  house  was  burnt  down,  and  the  late  J. 
Prescott  Hall  built  upon  its  site.  It  stands 
near  Tammany  Hill,  to  the  north  of  the  city — 
a  oonruption  of  Miantonomi,  the  name  of  an 
Indian  sachem  who  once  mled  a  portion  of  the 
island.  The  good  taste  of  the  Newport  people 
has  preserved  some  of  the  old  Indian  names. 
They  have'  Canonicut,  Sachuest,  Narragansett, 
and  perhaps  others.  Edward  Malbone,  the 
artist,  was  one  of  the  family  of  the  Malbonee 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  His  lovely  pic- 
ture of  "The  Hours"  is  the  work  through 
which  he  is  best  known.  Five  miles  from 
Newport  is  the  old  Gibbs  Place,  redolent  with 
the  memory  of  the  saintly  Channing.  We  paid 
a  stolen  and  hurried  visit  to  it  one  day.  It 
was  something  to  step  into  the  garden  in 
which  he  had  once  delighted,  and  we  longed  to 
enter  the  house  where  he  had  lived,  but,  hav- 
ing no  right  to  do  so,  reluctantly  turned  away. 
It  was  a  home  in  entire  harmony  with  his 
mind  and  character.  The  odor  of  flowers  and 
of  new-made  hay  greeted  us,  and  an  air  of 
tender  quiet  pervaded  it.  How  dearly  Dr. 
Channing  loved  Newport!  Among  the  fairest 
scenes  of  the  Old  World  his  heart  would  ever 
come  back  to  it.  He  says:  "Thank  God  that 
this  beautiful  island  was  the  place  of  my  birth!" 
Again:  "I  am  still  at  this  paradise,  for  such 
Rhode  Island  is  to  me.  I  have  visited  a  beach, 
the  favorite  haunt  of  my  childhood;  there  I 
saw  the  same  unchanged  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  moved  my  youthful  soul:  but  I  could 
look  back  only  to  be  conscious  of  beholding* 
them  now  with  a  truer,  purer  joy."  To  Joanna 
Baillie  he  writes:  "I  am  spending  this,  as  I  do 
all  my  Summers,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  Boston,  on  my  native  island,  called  Rhode 
Island,  a  spot  of  which  I  suppose  you  have 
never  heard,  but  which  to  me  is  the  most  in- 
teresting on  earth.  I  believe  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  place  on  the 
whole  range  of  sea-coast.  It  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  is  situated  on 
a  broad  bay,  and  embosoms  many  islands,  of 
which  this  is  the  queen.  Its  surface  reminds 
me  more  of  the  graceful,  gentle  slopes  of  your 
country  than  any  scene  J  have  visited  in  Amer- 
ica; and  its  climate  is  more  humid,  though 
affording  us  often  tKose  bright  skies,  of  which 
you  see  so  few  in  England.  No  spot  in  our 
country  which  I  know  has  so  equal  a  tempera- 
ture. Those  advantages,  together  with  fine 
beaches  for  batliing,  make  it  quite  a  resort  for 
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invalids  and  the  fashionable.  My  residence  is 
in  the  very  center  of  this  beautiful  island,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  a  son  of  your  Gilpin,  the 
celebrated  writer  on  the  picturesque,  gave  us 
some  hints  toward  laying  out  our  garden,  and 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  by  Scotch  and 
Irish  gardeners,  you  will  easily  conceive  that, 
though  we  are  so  remote  from  you,  our  out- 
ward world  does  not  greatly  differ.  In  natural 
beauty  my  island  does  not  seem  to  me  inferior 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  cultivation  it  will 
bear  no  comparison." 

Before  the  Revolution  the  society  of  New- 
port was  formed  of  various  and  distinct  ele- 
ments. Besides  professional  men,  many  weal- 
thy men  of  leisure,  and  active  merchants,  who 
lived  sumptuously  and  entertained  magnifi- 
cently, there  were  the  followers  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who  eschewed  the  vain  diversions  of  the 
times  and  formed  a  circle  of  their  own.  There, 
too,  were  many  Quaker  families  of  wealth  and 
respectability  who  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Rhode  Island  from  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
Massachusetts.  The  memory  ^f  the  wise  and 
good  Roger  Williams  and  his  friend,  the  ven- 
erable John  Clark,  both  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  their  liberal  ecclesiastical  views, 
may  well  be  cherished  with  admiring  love  by 
the  States  which  they  founded.  Their  Chris- 
tian spirit  softened  the  prejudices  of  those 
around  them,  and  caused  them  to  look  with 
charitable  eyes  on  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  opinion.  But  where  principle  was  concerned 
they  were  unflinching.  Those  who  had  im- 
bibed their  faith  could  not  feel  at  ease  in  the 
society  of  the  profane  and  ungodly.  And  there 
were  many  such.  It  was  a  skeptical  age,  and 
from  the  West  Indian  trade,  as  well  as  from 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  intemperance  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  degree.  So  a  wide  gulf 
lay  between  the  Puritanical  and  the  worldly 
element;  it  could  not  be  bridged  over.  The 
two  classes  of  society  remained  distinct  and 
apart,  each  doing  its  own  work  in  its  own 
way. 

The  original  character  of  Rhode  Island  gives 
the  views  of  the  noble  men  whose  names  are 
appended  to  it.  They  "swear  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Jehovah,  as  he  shall  help  them  to 
submit  person,  life,  and  estate  unto  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords,  and  to  those  most  perfect  laws  of  his 
given  in  his  most  holy  Word  of  truth  to  be 
guided  and  helped  thereby."  The  origfinal 
name  of  Rhode  Island  was  Aquidneck,  which 
means  the  Isle  of  Peace;  but  the  early  settlers 
are  said  to  have  changed  it  to  its  present 
name    from    its    resemblance    to    the    Isle    of 


Rhodes,  "  which  lies  in  no  bluer  water  in  the 
fjEir-famed  Mediterranean  Sea." 

In  my  hasty  sketch  of  Newport  I  have  not 
mentioned    the    many  natural    objects   which 
give  it  interest  and  individuality  that  lie  every- 
where around  it.    Easton's  Beach,  said  to  he 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  the  daily 
resort  of  hundreds  of  bathers  during  the  fwh- 
ionable  season,  and  gives  one  a  noble  view  of 
the  broad  Atlantic.    That  beach  is  the  scene 
of  a  singular  story  too  well  authenticated  for 
us  to  doubt.    In  1750  a  vessel  with  her  sails 
set  and  colors  flying  was  seen  approaching  the 
breakers,  and  those  who  watched  her  wonder- 
ingly  were  certain  of  her  destruction.     But,  as 
if  guided  by  an  unseen  power,  she  gbded  mMj 
through  rock  and  breaker,  and  her  keel  struct 
the  sand  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any 
part  of  her.    The  beach  was  covered  with  peo- 
ple, and  when  they  went  on  board  they  found 
no    living   thing   save    a   cat   and   dog,   who 
seemed  to  be  tranquilly  waiting  for  the  break- 
fast that  was  just  ready  to  be  eerved.    The 
vessel  was  one  belonging  to  Newport,  which 
had  been   hourly  looked   for  from  Honduras. 
The  mystery  of  her  desertion  was  never  ex- 
plained.   Sachuest  Beach,  which  lies  eastward 
of  Easton's,  is  the  more  picturesque,  and  gives 
us  a  view  of  two  memorable  spots.   Paradise 
and   Purgatory,   as   well   as   of   the    Hanging 
Rock.     Paradise   consists   of   a  long    row  of 
sycamore-trees  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hOl,  and 
is  probably  called  so  in  contrast  to  Purgatory, 
which  is  a  deep  and  fearful-looking  chasm  in 
the  rocks.    The  Hanging  Rock  is  a  huge  mass 
of  stone  that  overleans  its  base.     There  it  is 
remembered  that  Bishop  Berkley  loved  to  sit, 
and    read,    and    meditate.     Still     wilder    and 
grander  is  Conrad's  Cave,  which,  if  the  sea  had 
not  washed  away  all  traces  of  it,  might  be  in- 
deed a  safe  refuge  for  the  pirate  or  the  smug- 
gler.   There  at  the  foot  of  the  cliflfe  that  fonn 
the    coast    lie    immense    ro6ks    covered    with 
marine  grass,  which  the  action  of  the   sea  has 
broken  off  and  plunged  in  wild  confasion  into 
the    water    beneath.     Wandering    in     another 
direction  we  find  the  Spouting  Rock  with  its 
booming  thunder  and  strange,  unearthly  edw. 
There  the  sublime  and  beantifol  meet  togetha. 
The    great    strong    waves   dash    over    mighty 
bowlders  in  profuse  cataracts,  and   then,  after 
throwing  up  their  pearly  spray,  playfully  re- 
treat, leaving  the  rocks   richly   covered  with 
tawny  sea- weed,  very  beautiful  to  behold.     Here 
we  found  mosses,  pink,  purple,  and   green,  d 
every  lovely  shade  of  color,  thrown  high  upon 
the  rocks,  and  crisp  and  dried  in   the  noonday 
sun.    **We  thank  Thee  for  this  goodly  world," 
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lut  Sunday  said  Dr.  Thayer  at  Newport  in  his 
morning  prayer.  Newport  is,  indeed,  a  place 
to  give  thanks  for.  How  often  has  it  been  like 
the  breath  of  a  new  life  to  the  weary  and 
languid  frame  that  has  been  withering  in  the 
hot  and  stifling  city  I  How  many  with  harassed 
minds  and  quivering  nerves  have  looked  for- 
ward to  a  week's  sojourn  here  beside  the  ocean 
with  hope  and  consolation  I  What  a  refresh- 
ment to  the  body  it  has  proved,  and  what  a 
tonic  to  the  mindl  Yes,  again  let  us  say. 
Thank  Gk>d  for  Newport,  for  its  sweet  tones 
and  harmonies,  for  its  gentleness  and  grandeur, 
for  its  crystal  waters  and  its  bright  and  joyous 
atmosphere  I  May  we  not  heave  a  sigh  of  pity 
for  our  poor  Southern  sisters,  exiled,  like  Eve, 
through  their  own  fault  from  a  paradise  which 
they  loved  so  well?  Their  houses  are  left  unto 
them  desolate,  and  their  habitation  has  another 
taken.  One  can  scarcely  glance  at  half  the 
notable  places  in  Newport  in  so  brief  a  sketch 
as  this,  but  there  is  one  walk  too  preeminently 
lovely  to  be  overlooked.  By  law  it  is  forbid- 
den to  shut  out  the  sea,  so  that  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  flne  places  on  Belleview  Avenue 
are  compelled  to  leave  a  path  for  foot-passen- 
gers on  the  margin  of  their  grounds.  So  we 
walk  with  the  ocean  on  one  side  and  charming 
villas  with  lawns,  and  vines,  and  trees,  and  gor- 
geous flowers  on  the  other.  The  Summer 
home  of  Bancroft,  the  historian,  is  one  of  these. 
We  frequently  met  him,  a  man  with  gray 
beard  and  whiskers  and  flashing  eyes,  riding 
on  the  Avenue.  There,  too,  a  Suminer  or  two 
since  we  used  to  meet  Jerome  Bonaparte,  with 
bis  little  son,  driving  in  a  light,  low  carriage. 
So  plain  was  his  appearance  that  we  at  flrst 
mistook  him  for  a  Quaker. 

Of  the  roa^y  homes  that  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  Newport  there  is  one  that  has  for  us 
a  special  charm.  Facing  the  bay  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  form  and  color,  and  made  so  mem- 
orable by  scenes  of  historic  record,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  by  the  long  green  prom- 
ontory on  which  Fort  Adams  stands  in  rugged 
strength.  Beyond  it  white  sails  are  glancing 
as  they  go  in  and  out  on  their  seaward  way, 
while  an  undulating  line  formed  by  Canonicut 
Island  is  seen  in  the  blue  distance*  Between 
the  tongue  of  land  and  the  house  is  a  lucid 
cove,  while  on  the  shore  above  lie  Titanic 
bowlders  mottled  with  moss,  lichen,  and  tawny 
grass.  The  Norman  cottagei  of  red  and  yellow, 
the  rolling  lawn,  and  the  close-set  shrubbery 
that  bounds  it,  are  part  of  this  outlook  to  the 
west,  and  harmonize  admirably  with  it.  To 
the  east,  rising  up  from  t^  water's  edge,  and 
sitting  queen-like  upon  the  bay,  is  the  town  of 


Newport,  just  near  enough  to  give  the  idea  of 
companionship,  and  hear  the  music  of  its  bells, 
but  far  enough  to  have  its  inequalities  softened 
and  mellowed  to  the  eye.  The  fine  view  of  the 
bay  is  diversified  by  numerous  islands  and  the 
sails  of  many  vessels.  Ooat  Island,  with  its 
own  little  bay,  has  the  San  tee  and  the  Consti- 
tution, now  used  as  a  naval  school,  anchored 
beside  it.  Of  the  latter  ship  it  is  said  but  one 
block  of  wood  remains  of  the  original  structure. 
But  her  past  noble  history  will  ever  make  her 
an  interesting  object.  On  Goat  Island  stands 
Fort  Wolcott,  which  has  been  named  after 
king,  queen,  and  patriot  successively.  From 
the  breakwater  beyond  the  island  the  light- 
house with  its  unsleeping  eye  gleams  all  night 
in  the  darkness.  To  the  north  is  Coaster's 
Island  with  its  fine  asylum,  and  midway  lies 
Rose  Island  with  only  its  outline  distinguisha- 
ble in  the  distance.  To  the  west  we  behold 
the  island  of  Canonicut,  next  in  size  to  Rhode 
Island,  with  the  remains  of  its  old  fort  like  a 
Donjon  Keep  of  feudal  times  looking  stem  and 
lonely  from  beetling  crags.  Every  window  in 
the  house  frames  some  scene  of  rare  gladness 
and  beauty.  To  the  south  we  see  country 
seats,  green  fields,  hills  and  valleys,  with  those 
enormous  rocks,  time-covered  and  weather- 
stained,  which  contribute  to  make  all  the  inland 
groupings  of  Newport  so  strikingly  picturesque. 
In  that  direction  beyond  all  else  we  again  see 
the  dark  blue  ooean.  The  immediate  view 
gives  us  lawns  and  flowers  glowing  with  sun- 
shine. Masses  of  rich  bloom  fill  high  Italian 
vases  carved  all  over  with  appropriate  rural 
symbols.  The  sunbeams  peer  from  between  the 
clouds  on  a  tiny  lake  with  its  green  and  white 
boat  moored  to  the  turfy  bank.  Then  turning 
to  the  other  window  we  see  tufts  of  green  foli- 
age dropping  down  into  a  dingle,  which,  shut- 
ting out  the  intervening  fence,  forms  a  beauti- 
ful natural  boundary  to  the  place.  Sweet  bits 
of  landscape,  fresh  and  joyful,  are  all  around. 
But  the  ever-lovely  bay  is  the  most  absorbing 
object.  There  our  eyes  often  est  rest.  Fierce 
conflicts  have  taken  place,  and  deeds  of  hero- 
ism been  performed  upon  it.  Here  the  sloop 
Liberty  was  burnt  by  resolute  men,  tired  of 
King  George's  tjrranny,  and  here  the  French 
and  English  fleets  had  a  naval  engagement. 
Newport  is  a  study  that  well  rewards  the  dili- 
gent student.  Those  who  have  been  contented 
to  visit  its  hotels  and  hastily  glance  at  what 
may  be  seen  of  it  in  fashionable  drives,  are  like 
one  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  precious  volume 
with  its  leaves  more  than  half  uncut.  Its 
charming  shores,  so  varied  by  cove,  headland, 
and  cliff,  its  rocky  ledges  and  giant  bowlders, 
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its  blue  sea  and  green  pastnres,  may  speak  to 
the  eye,  but  its  history  appeals  to  the  heart, 
and  will  remain 

"  The  property  of  those  alone 
Who  have  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 
And  in  their  minds  recorded  it  with  love." 


ATTHT  HELEV'S  TOUB. 


BY   MBI.  H.    0.    OABONKB. 


HUMBEB  IV. 

POKTOTOO/Fra.  20. 

MA  BELLE  ADA,— The  penny  post-boy 
has  just  brought  in  your  letter,  and, 
though  I  have  nothing  of  special  personal  in- 
terest to  communicate,  I  will  improve  the  un- 
accustomed leisure  of  this  stormy  evening  by 
writing  to  you.  It  has  been  a  dull  day,  and  I 
have  been  wandering  over  the  house,  losing 
myself  in  the  different  halls  and  stairways, 
yawning,  and  admiring  the  lofty  rooms  and 
their  elegant  famishing,  but  without  getting 
fairly  waked  up  till  I  found  my  way  to  the 
cupola  on  the  top  of  the  building  and  looked 
out  upon  the  wide  and  varied  prospect.  The 
busy  city  lay  at  my  feet,  but  beyond,  far  down 
the  sparkling  bay,  there  were  white-winged 
ships  speeding  on  different  missions  to  different 
ports,  and  on  either  shore  were  the  glittering 
spires  and  compact  houses  that  mark  the  min- 
iature American  cities. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight,  and  it  reminded  me 
of  my  excursion  yesterday.  I  wish  I  might 
have  taken  you  with  me,  for  no  description  can 
do  justice  to  the  wonderful  things  I  saw  dur- 
ing my  travels.  I  can  give  only  a  few  hints 
in  regard  to  the  principal  places. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  de- 
lightful for  a  person  whose  joumeyings  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  limited  by  both  phys- 
ical and  pecuniary  weakness  than  the  privilege 
of  spending  a  day  with  a  fine  stereoscope  which 
is  well  supplied  with  views.  Such  a  day  I 
enjoyed  yesterday,  and  I  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope in  about  four  hours,  besides  visiting  many 
objects  of  interest  in  our  own  country.  First 
of  all  I  visited  Holland,  and  busied  myself  for 
half  an  hour  with  peering  inquisitively  into 
the  quaint,  tidy  houses  which  border  the 
straight  and  well-disciplined  dikes.  Having 
long  ago,  like  most  readers,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  immortal  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
I  could  not  now  help  recalling  his  humorous 
account  of  the  ancient  Dutch  burghers.  They 
did  not  believe  in  progress  or  novelty,  and 


their  descendants  are  not  given  to  either  actir- 
ity  or  credulity.  The  sketch  needed  no  label 
to  localize  it.  I  knew  where  I  was  directly. 
The  style  of  architecture,  the  primitive,  odd 
methods  for  the  continual  reconstruction  of  ^ 
country's  foundations,  that  Holland  may  not 
carelessly  melt  away  from  its  position  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  all  as  fresh  and  dear  in 
the  picture  as  in  the  great  author's  delineatioa. 

From  Holland  I  went  to  Paris,  the  modem 
Vanity  Fair,  and  from  thence  to  Constantino- 
ple. I  do  not  care  particularly  for  pictures  of 
houses  crowded  together,  and  the  Turkish 
capital  would  have  passed  unremarked  but  kg 
its  association  with  the  Boephorus,  which  hu 
a  classic  interest  as  being  the  time-honored  re- 
ceptacle of  strangled  and  bagged  sultanas.  Our 
own  glorious  Niagara  came  next  in  all  the  re- 
freshing beauty  of  contrast,  and  perfectly  r^ 
resented  in  every  thing  but  its  roar. 

With  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  came  a 
view  of  Rome,  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  ind 
also  of  the  statuary  in  the  Vatican.  Some  of 
the  figures  were  most  beautiful,  and  no  descrip-  \ 
tion  has  done  them  justice;  but  I  shuddered  ' 
with  a  strange  dread  when  I  saw  the  Laocoan 
with  its  impossible  agony.  I  am  glad  that  the 
broad  ocean  rolls  between  me  and  that  imper- 
sonation of  torture.  That  the  artist  lived  long 
enough  to  execute  his  diabolical  conception  u 
a  proof  to  me  that  he  was  not  human. 

The  next  two  sketches  were  rivals,  the  firrt 
a  scene  among  the  rugged  Swiss  Al]^  ^ 
other  a  picture  of  the  White  Monntains  at 
sunrise. 

All  these  views,  in  design,  coloring,  ai^ 
tone,  reproduce  as  correctly  as  possible  th«r 
originals.  I  lingered  long  upon  the  banks  d 
the  storied  Rhine,  recalling  to  mind  the  oM 
Oennan  romances  and  the  wild  legends  <^  the 
Black  Forest,  and  sUently  arousing  my  old 
enthusiasm  for  Luther  and  his  compeers.  It 
was  almost  a  natural  transition  to  Geneva,  and 
from  thence  to  sea-bom  Venice.  I  got  no 
glimpse  of  modem  life  there.  The  statdy 
palaces  which  overhung  the  canals  that  eerre 
for  streets  were  so  distinctly  represented  thil 
the  very  net-work  pattern  of  the  g^nards  about 
the  window  balconies  could  be  plainly  traced. 
Light  gondolas  waited  on  the  waters  below, 
just  as  they  did  when  the  Doges  of  Venice 
were  in  the  questionable  habit  of  "chucking** 
unwary  people  through  that  dark,  hisUHie 
bridge  into  eternity. 

But  you  will  tire  of  my  description,  though 
you  would  never  weary  of  the  ^ews  them- 
selves; so  I  will  leave  the  instrument  and  take 
you  to  a  Church  fedr  and  give  you  something 
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more  tangible  than  my  fancifal  tour.  It  was 
called  a  tea-party  last  evening,  but  to-day  it 
has  been  christened  "a  success."  What  the 
success  consisted  in  I  did  not  learn. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  pushing 
and  elbowing  each  other,  and  there  were  little 
boys  and  girls  to  step  on  our  dresses  and  tum- 
ble under  our  feet.  It  was  like  being  passed 
thipugh  a  set  of  rolls  to  reach  the  tables,  which 
were  laid  in  a  small  room  behind  the  large 
vestry.  There  was  a  piano  in  brisk  operation 
somewhere.  I  heard  considerable  said  about 
some  articles  for  sale,  but  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  make  my  way  to  them.  The  piano 
had  the  element  of  final  perseverance  well  de- 
veloped, though  not  more  strongly  than  the 
persons  who  were  eating  in  the  refreshment^ 
room.  A  stranger  would  have  supposed  that 
they  had  been  engaged  to  do  all  of  that  part 
of  the  work,  and  had  gone  through  a  prepara- 
tory course  of  fasting.  The  jaw  movement 
was  very  regular,  the  upward,  downward,  and 
sidelong  motion  were  each  perfectly  rendered. 

Verily,  I  thought,  "man  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made."  How  those  free-ticket«d  pub- 
lic men  did  eat!  And  what  blessed  opportuni- 
ties for  staying  their  unfortunate  stomachs,  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices,  do  these  public  sup- 
pers afford  1 

You  will  think  this  but  a  meager  description 
of  a  fair  in  the  city,  but  it  is  all  I  saw.  Your 
query  in  regard  to  the  pulpit-talent  of  this 
region  should  be  answered  by  a  better  critic 
than  myself.  I  heard  two  sermons  last  Sun- 
day, which  were  unlike  most  others  in  this  re- 
spect, that  there  was  no  sentence  in  them  with- 
out a  clearly-expressed  thought  of  its  own. 
And  each  thought  was  so  striking  and  original 
that  the  hearer  could  scarcely  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  stop  and  consider  it  well;  but  the 
speaker  gave  us  no  leisure  for  that.  Most 
preachers,  after  throwing  out  a  new  idea,  begin 
to  turn  it  over  and  speculate  about  it  till  it 
loses  all  its  freshness.  But  we  had  sentiments 
full  of  exquisite  beauty  immediately  succeeded 
by  strong  and  sometimes  rough  statementa  of 
truth,  and  every  body's  attention  was  on  the 
stretch  to  appropriate  the  whole.  It  was  not 
like  listening  to  one  speaker — there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  many  of  them.  An  extravagant  use 
of  adjectives  was  noticeable,  but  whether  this 
use  in  his  hands  were  a  defect  or  a  grace  I 
oould  not  determine.  I  only  know  that  when 
the  idea  expressed  was  divested  of  its  descript- 
ive overplus  it  was  quite  as  big  a  thought  as  I 
cared  to  digest. 

By  the  way,  what  a  variety  in  manner  and 
tone  we  find  in  the  pulpit  i    There  is  very  lit- 


tle naturalness.  If  pulpit  mannerisms  were  of 
any  earthly  use  I  would  touch  with  reverence 
the  hem  of  the  preacher's  garb  of  affectation. 
I  know  a  preacher  whose  voice  in  conversation 
is  full  of  pleasant,  musical  intonations.  God 
gave  him  thus  a  power  to  charm,  and  adapted 
this  power  to  the  various  expression  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  or  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm 
in  the  sinner's  ears.  He  goes  into  the  pulpit 
and  begins  a  regular  sing-song.  The  monotone 
would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  for  its  sublime 
associations.  The  speaker  would  never  think 
of  assuming  it  if  making  a  political  or  lyceum 
speech;  he  would  be  hissed  if  he  did. 

Another  preacher  commences  with  his  voice 
keyed  on  B  flat,  and  draws  a  long  straight  line 
till  he  is  out  of  breath,  and  then  makes  a  sud- 
den swoop  like  a  fish-hawk.  And  he  keeps 
doing  it.  His  oratory  is  like  the  parallel  lines 
of  the  musical  staff  with  a  jumping-off  place 
at  the  end  of  each.  I  heard  a  sermon  a  fort- 
night ago  which  from  beginning  to  end  was 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  they  are  not 
driven  by  the  winds  and  tossed.  It  had  a 
smooth,  regular,  undulating  motion,  first  up  a 
little,  then  a  short,  downward  slide,  the  curves 
all  smoothly  turned,  and  the  whole  sermon  ex- 
ecuted on  three  notes — g,  a,  b.  These  letters 
are  meant  to  go  separately.  They  are  simple 
musical  signs,  and  do  n't  mean  a  pun  at  all. 

But  I  am  no  critic,  and  all  these  mannerisms 
which  annoy  me  may  have  their  value  for 
others.  Many  hearers  think  more  of  the  "  holy 
tone"  than  of  the  sermon.  I  remember  how  a 
good  woman  was  delighted  with  the  prayer  of 
a  Millerite  exhorter,  now  extinct,  just  because 
it  exhibited  such  vocal  power.  One  expression 
of  that  prayer  has  lingered  in  my  memory  for 
twenty  years.  He  called  himself  a  worm,  and 
begged  to  be  used  as  a  whip  to  give  some 
mountain  a  thrashing. 

I  am  coming  home.  The  Spring  is  almost, 
here,  and  the  steadily-lengthening  days  and 
mild  breezes  whisper  of  budding  trees  and 
flowers.  The  seasons  hurry  by  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  brief  years  which  make  up  our 
earthly  existence  will  soon  all  be  registered.  I 
am  coming  home  to  work.  Life  is  too  earnest 
for  idleness,  too  serious  for  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  I  am  coming  home  te  the  quiet 
grave  on  the  green  hill-side  to  study  its  sweet 
lessons,  to  fit  myself,  with  God's  help,  for  the 
higher,  purer  life  which  eternity  will  open  to 
me.    Adieu.  Aunt  Helen. 


Half  the  failures  in  life  arise  from  pulling  in 
one's  horse  as  he  is  leaping. — Guesses  at  Truth. 
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NUMBER  n. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  I,  king  of  Prussia, 
the  father  of  Frederick  II,  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  his  great  ancestor,  who,  in  a 
time  of  similar  affliction,  had  opened  his  coun- 
try to  the  oppressed  Huguenots.  He  received 
these  men  now  turning  away  from  Kassl  kindly 
and  yet  cautiously,  and  this  caution  was  all 
the  more  needful  because  their  enemies  had  not 
neglected  to  circulate  all  sorts  of  reports  to 
their  injury,  charging  them  with  Socinian  and 
other  heresies.  Some  even  pretended  to  quote 
from  them — "  It  is  enough  that  we  confess  God, 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  second 
Person  is  not  essential;"  indeed,  "Christ  died 
in  despair  on  the  cross,  and  therefore  perished 
forever."  Frederick  William  had  both  the 
Salzburgers  carefully  examined  by  his  theo- 
logians, the  Provosts  Roloff  and  Reinbeck,  and 
only  when  they  were  found  orthodox,  and  in 
agreement  with  the  Augsburg  confession  did 
the  king  promise  them  assistance  and  a  place 
of  refuge,  provided  they  should  be  driven  out 
of  their  own  country. 

They  did  not  wait  long;  expatriation,  before 
forbidden,  now  became  obligatory  under  the 
so-called  patent  of  emigration,  published  Octo- 
ber 30,  1731.  According  to  this  order  all  per- 
sons in  the  country  not  permanently-settled 
residents,  all  farmers  without  political  rights, 
all  day-laborers  and  house -servants  who  ad- 
hered either  to  the  Augsburg  confession  or  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church,  were  re- 
quired under  the  heaviest  penalties  to  leave 
the  country  within  eight  days.  In  like  man- 
ner all  the  workmen  in  the  mines,  in  the  fur- 
naces, in  the  salt-works  were  to  be  at  once  dis- 
missed without  further  pay.  Such  as  were 
owners  of  houses  or  land  were  allowed  from 
one  to  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
were  to  be  outlawed  and  declared  stripped  of 
all  right,  both  of  property  and  citizenship. 
Only  those  who  within  fifteen  days  should  re- 
pent of  their  errors  and  abjure  them,  and 
should  formally  return  to  the  Romish  Church, 
were  offered  mercy. 

The  patent  produced  a  general  commotion. 
The  Evangelical  corpus  at  Regensburg  pro- 
tested against  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  But  the  Archbishop  replied  that 
these  people  were  rebels,  and  that  as  such  he 


bad  the  right  to  expel  them.  He  would  yield 
no  further  than  to  permit  really-permanent  in- 
habitants to  remain  through  the  hardest  part 
of  the  Winter,  and  fixed  St.  George's  day  of 
the  year  1732  as  the  limit  of  their  stay. 
Meanwhile,  to  give  effect  to  the  edict  in  rela- 
tion to  such  as  did  not  belong  to  this  class, 
there  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  first-fixed 
term,  on  the  24th  of  September,  two  squadrons  I 
of  dragoons,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  - 
the  poor  creatures  passes,  drove  them  together  \ 
with  the  rudest  violence,  and  brought  them  to 
the  archiepiscopal  residence,  where  they  were 
kept  for  a  long  time  confined  in  prison  before  > 
they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  country.  ! 

From  December,  1731,  till  November,  17S2,  | 
the  exiles  might  be  seen  in  numerous  companies  > 
and  at  various  intervals  starting  on  their  long 
journey.    How  much  their  removal  did  toward 
desolating  the  country  the  authorities  do  not 
agree,  but  the  loss  is  set  down  as    high  ss 
thirty  thousand  souls.    We  are  unwilling  to 
linger  among  the  scenes  of  distress  which  their 
departure  in  the  severe  Winter  occasioned,  nor  | 
would  we  repeat  the  acts  of  outrage  and  bar-  I 
barity  by  which  those  scenes  were  made  still 
more  distressing.    We  would  rather  accompany  i 
them  on  their  distant  way  as  they  leave  the 
land  of  oppression  behind  them,  and  see  them 
under  the  Almighty's  free  sky  as   they  move 
along  over  the  roads  which  his    good  angels 
have  thrown  up  for  them,  where  the  breath  of 
liberty  already  begins  to  breathe  around  them, 
and  where  the  prospect  opens  up   to  them  of 
reaching,   if  not  a  paradise,   without  care  or 
trouble,  at  least  a  new  earthly  father-land.    Sadi 
a  land  stood  open  to  them  on  several  sides. 
The  two  messengers  had  already  received  orally 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  assurance  that  he 
would   remember   them   in    the   day    of   their 
troubles  and  banishment.    This  assurance  was 
repeated   in   writing  on  the  2d  of    February, 
1732;    "from  royal  Christian   pity  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  he  would  reach  them    a  loving 
hand  and  receive  them  in  his  country."     Every 
thoroughfare  of  his  kingdom  should  be  open  to 
them,  and  all  princes  and  States  whose  counties 
they   might  touch  in  passing   should    be  en- 
treated to  aid  them  in  their  journey;  it  was  a 
duty   which   one    Christian    owed    to    another. 
Every  man  should  have  for  his  daily  expenses 
four  groschcn,  and  every  woman   and   maiden 
three  groschen,  and  every  child  two,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  king's  exchequer.     They    y/fert  to 
enjoy,   if  they  settled,   all   the   privileges  and 
rights  which  belonged  to  other  colonista,  among 
which  were  especially  understood  non-liability 
to  taxation  and   other   favors.    At    the   same 
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time  Frederick  William  sent  a  commissioner, 
John  Gobel,  to  Regensburg  to  receive  the  emi- 
grants and  to  conduct  them  into  Prussia. 
Besides  this  the  king  made  earnest  representa- 
tions to  the  Archbishop,  and  threatened  re- 
prisals against  the  Catholics  residing  in  his 
own  States.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Holland  did  the  same.  In  all  these 
countries,  as  also  in  other  portions  of  Germany, 
the  way  was  open  for  the  exiles.  And  we  can 
trace  the  paths  of  their  several  parties  as  they 
journeyed,  from  Kaufbeuren,  the  first  Protest- 
ant city  to  which  they  came,  to  the  North  and 
East  Sea,  indeed,  even  beyond  the  sea  to  En- 
gland and  to  Korth  America.  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  giving  only  a  few  things  from  the 
travel-reports  and  the  bulletins  of  those  who 
received  and  entertained  them. 

As  might  be  expected  they  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  greeting  in  every  place.  Al- 
though the  Archbishop  himself  had  besought 
the  Roman  Catholic  cities  and  countries  through 
•which  they  might  pass  not  to  hinder  their 
progress,  they  still  met  here  and  there  with 
opposition.  The  Catholic  portion  of  the  city 
of  Augsburg  especially  distinguished  itself  for 
its  hardness;  when  the  exiles  drew  near  to 
their  gates  they  ordered  them  shut  immediately, 
as  if  they  had  been  a  hostile  array,  though 
they  only  numbered  a  little  over  two  thousand. 
The  populace  also  of  Donauworth  insulted 
them.  In  the  beginning  even  certain  Protest- 
ants regarded  the  movement  distrustfully,  for 
every-where  reports  had  been  disseminated  to 
the  effect  that  the  Salzburgers  were  a  head- 
strong, hair-brained  people,  who,  regarding  no 
anthority,  were  resolved,  as  in  matters  of  faith 
so  in' other  things,  to  follow  their  own  caprice. 
Hence,  even  the  Lutheran  superintendent, 
Cyprian,  of  Gotha,  doubted  whether  or  not 
they  ought  to  be  received  and  permitted  to 
enjoy  public  benefits.*  But  this  fog  of  preju- 
dice soon  scattered,  and  the  cheerful,  warm  sun 
of  sympathy,  with  the  returning  beams  of 
Spring,  again  shone  in  hopeful  brightness  on 
their  path.  Men  came  to  honor  in  them  the 
martyrs  of  the  truth,  the  instruments  of  God, 
who  were  called  again  to  awaken  a  dead  Chris- 
tianity; they  were  regarded  as  leaven,  which 
should  again  move  and  inspire  the  sluggish 
mass  of  evangelical  Protestantism,!  ^^^  the 
more  favorable  were  reports  respecting  the 
patience  with  which  they  bore  their  fate,  re- 
specting   the   beautiful,    quiet   order   of   their 

♦Schulze,  page  146. 

f  Compare  the  Spiritual  Fama — Sarden,  1732 — Sec- 
aon  1,  pages  42,  46,  49. 


marches,  concerning  their  exemplary  deport- 
ment in  the  cities  and  in  their  quarters,  con- 
cerning the  evangelical  spirit  which  they  every- 
where displayed,  the  higher  rose  the  common 
enthusiasm  for  them,  and  the  stronger  became 
the  desire  to  provide  for  them  and  to  do  them 
good.  Their  march,  therefore,  through  Ger- 
many assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  a 
triumphal  procession.  When  they  approached 
a  city  the  clergy,  and  the  youth  of  the  schools, 
and  representatives  of  the  citizens  went  out  to 
meet  them,  and  in  procession  escorted  them  into 
the  city  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  with 
singing.  Divine  service  was  celebrated,  speeches 
and  sermons  were  delivered  in  honor  of  them; 
they  were  celebrated  in  poems,  medals  were 
struck  in  their  memory,  and  feasts,  simple  but 
hearty,  were  prepared  for  them.  Men  strove 
for  the  honor  of  having  them  in  their  houses 
and  entertaining  them;  each  person  wanted 
one  or  more  of  the  Salzburgers  under  his  own 
roof,  and  wished  to  hear  him  at  his  own  fire- 
side recount  the  wonderful  leadings  of  God  and 
the  adventures  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  outlived,  and  then  to  what  a  hight  did 
wonder  rise  when  the  host  and  his  family  in 
these  conversations  perceived  how  deeply  these 
unlearned  people  were  versed  in  the  Bible,  how 
skillful  they  were  in  the  explanation  of  doctrine, 
in  reproof,  in  advising.  Even  the  Jews  vied 
with  Christians  in  entertaining  with  patriarchal 
heartiness  the  strangers  within  the  gates,  and 
chimed  in  with  the  cry  with  which  they  were 
greeted,  "Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord; 
wherefore  dost  thou  stand  without?"  Indeed, 
through  them  pious  Israelites  were  said  to  have 
come  to  serious  reflection.*  Even  the  charm 
of  the  miraculous  was  not  wholly  wanting,  and 
that  which,  taken  in  its  .length  and  breadth, 
was  indeed  a  wonderful  work  of  God  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  fixed  itself  firmly  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  in  narratives  and  stories,  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  see  the  effort  to  compare 
the  exode  of  the  Salzburgers  with  that  of  the 
Israelites  as  well  in  regard  to  their  miraculous 
preservation  during  their  journeys  as  in  regard 
to  the  vengeance  which  was  said  to  have  over- 
taken their  wicked  enemies.f 

•  Compare  Spiritual  Fama,  Section  7. 

f  Concerning  their  wonderful  preservation  by  means 
of  manna  falling  from  heaven,  etc.,  see  the  report  of 
the  Spiritual  Fama  in  the  succeeding  lecture.  Here 
are  two  anecdotes  from  the  same  source — pages  51, 52 — 
"  When  the  exiles  were  in  the  greatest  danger  from  an 
attack  of  the  soldiers,  and  night  coming  on  meantime, 
it  became  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  their  way; 
all  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from 
heaven   among  them,  whose   light  made  it  as  bright 
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Let  U8  now  allow  these  prodigies  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  let  us  present  the 
human  elements  in  which  this  part  of  history 
is  BO  rich;  and  there  is  that  remarkable  story, 
"the  wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  a  Salz- 
burg maiden,  who,  for  religion's  sake,  left  father 
and  mother,  and  who  was  so  strangely  married 
on  her  journey."  The  narrative  runs  word  for 
word  thus:*  This  maiden  went  with  her  fejlow- 
countrymen  without  knowing  how  it  would  go 
with  her,  or  whither  God  would  lead  her.  As  she 
journeyed  through  Cettingen  the  son  of  a  rich 
citizen  of  Altmuhl  approached  her  and  asked 
her  how  she  liked  this  country.  Her  answer 
was,  "Very  well,  sir."  He  further  asked  how 
she  would  like  to  enter  the  service  of  his  father. 
She  answered,  "Quite  well,  she  would  be  faith- 
ful and  industrious  if  allowed  to  enter  his  serv- 
ice." Thereupon  she  recounted  to  him  what 
farm-work  she  understood.  She  could  feed  the 
cattle,  milk  the  cows,  work  in  the  field,  make 
hay,  and  more  of  the  same  sort.  Kow,  this 
young  man's  father  had  often  advised  him  to 
marry,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  a  conclusion  about  the  matter.  But 
when  the  emigrants  passed  through  and  he  saw 
this  maiden  she  suited  him.  He  went  at  once 
bo  his  father  and  reminded  him  how  often  he 
had  a4vi8ed  him  to  marry,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  now  selected  himself  a  bride.  He 
begged  that  his  father  would  allow  him  to  take 

around  them  as  if  the  unclouded  sun  had  shone  out, 
BO  that  they  saw  their  way  easily,  and  were  able  to 
save  themselves.  Among  the  soldiers,  however,  it  re- 
mained pitch  dark;  they  could  not  follow  the  objects 
of  their  persecution  any  further,  and  they  said. '  Either 
God  or  the  devil  is  with  those  people,  and  we  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them.'  One  of  the  emigrants 
who  had  hidden  himself^in  a  bush  till  the  soldiers  went 
back  again,  reported  that  this  light  or  star  returned  to 
every  spot  where  the  exiles  had  been  wounded,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  were  licking  up  the  blood,  continually 
going  around,  and  finally  going  up  again  toward 
heaven.  Meantime  the  exiles  had  retired  to  the  village 
and  were  safe."  The  other  example  is  thus  related  by 
the  Swabian  newspapers:  "A  brewer  had  two  work- 
men, a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant.  These  two  quar- 
reled on  one  occasion  as  they  were  boiling  crabs  about 
the  SaUburgers.  The  first  said  if  he  had  the  Salzburg 
heretics  in  his  power  he  would  boil  them  in  the  brew- 
kettle  as  red  as  crabs.  Upon  this  he  got  up  behind  the 
kettle  to  remove  the  cover  that  the  steam  might  escape; 
he  fell  into  the  kettle  and  was  drawn  out,  but  was  red 
as  a  crab,  and  died. 

*  T.  F.  Von  Yrem  has  communicated  four  different,  but 
in  the  main  agreeing,  reports  respecting  GKSethe's  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea — Berlin,  1836.  We  give  the  fourth 
of  these,  page  46.  according  to  GOeking's  more  com- 
plete Emigration  History,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1734,  Part  I, 
page  674    Compare  Pause,  page  175. 


her.  His  father  asked  him  who  she  was.  He 
replied  it  was  a  Salzburg  maiden  who  pleased 
him  well,  and  if  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
have  her,  he  was  resolved  never  to  marry  at 
all.  When  his  father  and  his  friends,  together 
with  the  preacher,  who  had  been  called  in,  had 
labored  in  vain  to  get  the  notion  out  of  his 
head,  his  wish  was  at  last  yielded  to,  and  he 
brought  the  maiden  and  paesented  her  to  his 
father.  The  girl  knew  naught  of  anj  thing 
except  the  talk  of  engaging  her  as  a  servant, 
and  hence  she  went  with  the  young  oian  to  hit 
father's  house.  The  father,  however,  supposed 
that  the  young  man  had  already  opened  his 
heart  to  the  maiden.  He  therefore  asked  her 
how  his  son  suited  her,  and  whether  she  was 
willing  to  marry  him.  She  knew  nothing  of 
this,  and  supposed  they  were  ridicaling  her. 
She  began,  thereupon,  to  say  that  she  would  not 
be  mocked;  she  had  been  sought  as  a  servant, 
and  with  that  understanding  she  had  followed 
his  son  to  his  house.  If  they  wished  her  in 
that  capacity  she  would  show  herself  faithfuf 
and  industrious  and  earn  her  bread,  bnt  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  b*e  derided.  The 
father,  however,  stuck  to  it  that  he  meant  what 
he  said,  and  th^  son  told  her  his  tme  reason 
for  bringing  her  to  his  father's  house;  namely, 
that  he  had  an  earnest  wish  to  marry  her. 
The  maiden  looked  at  him,  stood  still  for  a 
little  while,  and  finally  said  if  he  was  in  earn- 
est and  wished  really  to  have  her  she  was  con- 
tent, and  would  regard  him  as  the  eye  in  her 
head.  The  son  then  handed  her  a  marriage 
pledge.  She,  however,  reached  into  her  bosom 
and  drew  out  a  purse  containing  two  hundred 
ducats,  saying  she  would  also  present  him  with 
a  trifle.  The  betrothment  was  thus  complete. 
Is  there  not  reason  in  such  circumstances  of 
wonder  to  cry  out,  "  Lord,  how  mysterious  are 
thy  judgments,  and  how  unsearchable  thy 
ways!"  This  account  furnished  confessedly  to 
Goethe  the  material  for  his  Hermann  and 
Dorothea,  the  scene  of  which  he  has  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

As  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  of  to-day 
I  give  the  exile  songs  of  Schoitberger  and 
Schweiger: 

BCHOITBERGICB'S  IXILE  HTMH. 

An  exile  from  my  native  land 

I  miDurnfnIly  record  me, 
For  love  of  God's  most  holy  Word 

'T  is  thus  that  men  reward  me; 
But  have  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  Lord, 

'T  was  thus  that  thou  wast  treated; 
Thy  follower  I  shall  surely  be. 

When  with  thy  measure  meted; 
A  pilgrim  now  forever  more. 

Strange  paths  henceforth  I  ponder; 
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I  pray  thee  ever  go  before 

And  lead  me  lest  I  wander. 
Hy  faith  I  boldly  did  profess, 

Nor  e'er  for  shame  did  falter, 
Thongh  branded  as  a  heretic, 

Or  threatened  with  the  halter; 
I  patiently  received  my  chains, 

My  prison  was  a  palace, 
Eewards  of  faith  and  not  of  sin. 

Applied  by  hands  of  malice. 
In  sorrow  soon  must  I  depart, 

The  hours  e'en  now  do  chide  me, 
Yet  will  I  hope  as  forth  I  start 

God  will  with  friends  provide  me. 
My  gracious  Lord,  do  as  thou  wilt. 

No  bait  my  soul  shall  bribe; 
To  each  decision  of  thy  will 

I  joyfully  subscribe. 
If  I  go  forth  in  thy  great  name. 

In  want  and  in  depression, 
A  heavenly  crown  full  well  I  know 

Awaits  my  sure  possession. 
To-day,  my  God,  with  streaming  eyes, 

I  leave  my  early  home, 
Compelled  e'en  children  to  desert. 

In  unknown  paths  to  roam. 
Lead  me,  my  Qod,  into  a  place 

Where  thine  own  Word  is  free, 
And  evermore  my  heart  shall  raise 

Thanksgivings  unto  thee; 
If  yet  awhile  I  linger  here 

In  poverty  and  grief, 
A  nobler  home  awaits  my  soul 

When  death  shall  bring  relief. 

EXILS  SONG  BT  BUPBRT  80HWSIQXB. 
Forth  in  the  name  of  God  I  go 
To  tread  the  path  of  pain  and  woe; 
God  goes  with  me  my  strength  to  be, 
Although  the  darkness  compass  me. 

For  God's  own  Word  I  was  in  grief. 
Which  still  in  secret  gave  relief; 
My  light  in  care  and  deep  distress, 
In  gloom  and  dread  my  sure  redress. 

My  Qod,  with  joy  I  own  thy  name. 
Through  hate  and  scorn,  through  every  shame, 
For  thy  disciples  still  must  show 
Contempt  of  shame,  contempt  of  woe. 

My  pilgrim-staff  1  take  in  hand, 
With  Jacob  seek  another  land; 
If  I  am  poor  and  outcast  here, 
I  've  nobler  riches  in  thy  fear. 

An  exile  from  my  native  home, 
Pursued  and  chased,  I  needs  most  roam; 
Disciples  may  not  be  above 
The  Master  whom  they  serve  and  love. 

My  pilgrim-staff  e'en  from  the  womb, 
Through  all  my  life  down  to  the  tomb, 
Thou  lead'st  me  through  death's  valley  lone 
To  beauteous  mansions  round  thy  throne. 

Thou  bearest  us  in  thine  own  hand 
Upward  toward  our  father 4and; 


Who  hath  thee.  Lord,  no  want  can  know- 
My  soul  now  rests  on  naught  below. 

Let  earthly  good  now  tftke  its  flight 
If  heaven,  my  home,  appear  in  sight; 
Who  Jesus  hath  is  rich  indeed. 
Although  the  exile's  path  he  tread. 

Nor  farm,  nor  gold,  nor  vain  display 
Goes  with  us  from  this  world  away; 
Such  trifles  have  no  power  to  bind  ; 
The  pilgrim  leaves  them  all  behind. 

Farewell,  farewell,  land  of  my  birth, 
My  back  I  turn  on  all  thy  worth; 
May  Grod  both  thee  and  me  defend. 
Protect  my  wanderings  to  the  endl 


MT^OBHIHQyiSITOB. 
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Whek  light  in  the  orient  breaking 
The  tears  of  the  night  drives  away 

From  the  cheeks  of  the  woodbine  and  rose, 

And  lilies  their  eyelids  unclose 
To  behold  the  new  day; 

When  men  should  be  waking 

And  bending  the  knee, 

I  hear  at  my  lattice,  "  Pewee,  peweel" 

The  singer  is  dressed  like  a  Quaker, 

His  music  is  Quakerith  too; 
But  I  will  not  complain  of  his  coat. 
He  looks  well  in  drab,  and  his  throat 

Does  the  best  it  can  do; 
He  is  loved  by  his  Maker, 
And  shall  be  by  me. 
Though  he  only  can  lay,  "  Pewee,  peweel" 

The  oriole,  proud  of  adorning, 
Makes  plumage  the  theme  of  his  song. 

And  he  works  at  adjusting  his  dyea 

To  please  his  fastidious  eyes 
Nearly  all  the  day  long; 

But  ah,  in  the  morning, 

While  he  sleeps  in  the  tree, 

I  hear  at  my  lattice,  "Pewee,  pewee!" 

The  mocking-bird  tries  to  be  merry 

About  my  monotonous  pet; 
Well,  I  grant  he  has  only  one  tone. 
But  he  surely  has  never  been  known 

To  plagiarize  yet; 
Than  steal  songs  to  vary 
My  music,  let  me 
Far  rather  sing  ever,  "  Pewee,  pewee!" 

For  the  lesson  that  he  has  been  teaching 
I  welcome  my  little  drab  friend; 

He  has  barely  one  talent,  but  then 

He  is  happy  as  though  he  had  ten; 
And  this  seems  the  end 

Of  his  singular  preaching, 

So  early  to  me; 

I  praise  God  with  all  he  has  given—"  Peweel" 
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IfABVELS  OF  MEMORY. 


■T    BIT.    m.    DOHKimiLXT. 


"What  is  memory?  'tis  the  light 

Which  hallows  life,  a  ray  profound 
Upon  the  brow  of  mental  night; 

An  echo,  time  the  passing  sound; 
A  mirror,  its  bright  surface  shows 

Hope,  fear,  grief,  delight,  regret; 
A  generous  spring,  a  beam  which  glows 

Long  after  sun  and  stars  have  set; 
A  leaf,  nor  storm  nor  blight  can  fade; 

An  ark  in  time's  bereaying  sea; 
A  perfume  from  a  flower  decayed, 

A  treasure  from  eternity." 


rhas  been  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished philosophers  of  our  day  that  no 
atmospheric  vibration  ever  becomes  extinct; 
that  the  pulses  of  speech  when  they  have  done 
their  work  and  become  to  our  ear  inaudible, 
pass  in  waves  away,  but  wander  still,  reflected 
hither  and  thither  through  the  regions  of  air 
eternally. 

Notbing  in  man's  most  wonderful  nature  can 
be  more  wonderful  or  mysterious  than  his  gift 
of  memory.  Cicero,  afler  long  thinking  about 
it,  was  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
one  of  the  moat  striking  proofs  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul  and  of  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

Some  examples  of  the  feats  of  memory  would 
be  rejected  as  altogether  fabulous  had  they  not 
been  given  us  on  authority  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability. It  is  related  of  Themis tocles  that 
he  could  call  by  their  names  every  citizen  of 
Athens,  though  they  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand.  Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  every  sol- 
dier in  his  army.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
knew  each  one  of  his  eighty  thousand  soldiers 
by  bis  right  name.  Hugo  Qrotius,  on  being 
present  at  a  review  of  some  regiments  in 
France,  recalled  all  the  names  of  the  single 
soldiers  in  the  order  of  the  roll-call.  Scipio 
knew  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  Seneca 
could  repeat  in  order  two  thoupand  words 
heard  only  once.  Cook,  the  tragedian,  is  said 
to  have  committed  to  memory  the  entire  con- 
tents of  a  large  daily  newspaper.  Lord  Gran- 
ville could  repeat  from  beginning  to  end  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  George 
III  is  said  never  to  have  forgotten  the  face  he 
had  once  seen,  or  the  name  be  had  once  heard. 
Racine  knew  by  memory  all  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides.  Justus  Lipsius  ventured  to  rehearse 
the  works  of  Tacitus  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last,  and  then  from  the  last  word  to  the  first, 
even  when  a  man  was  standing  before  him 


with  a  drawn  dagger  to  pierce  him  the  very 
moment  he  should  fail  to  give  a  single  word. 
Bottegella  knew  by  heart  whole  books,  verba- 
tim. Mirandola  used  to  commit. the  contenU 
of  a  book  to  memory  aft«r  reading  it  thnce, 
and  could  then  not  only  repeat  the  words  for- 
ward but  backward.  Thomas  Cranwell  in  three 
months  committed  to  memory,  when  in  Italy, 
an  entire  translation  of  the  Bible  as  made  by 
Erasmus.  Leibnitz  knew  all  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  by  heart,  and  could  recite  the 
whole  of  Virgil,  word  for  word,  when  an  old 
man.  Bossuet  knew  the  Bible  by  heart,  and 
could  also  repeat,  verbatim,  all  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  and  many  other  works.  The  Abb* 
Poule  carried  all  his  sermons — the  compositions 
of  forty  years — ^in  his  head.  Robert  Bloom- 
field's  biographer  informs  us  that  he  committed 
to  memory  six  thousand  hues  of  his  "  Fanner's 
Boy "  ere  he  put  a  single  line  on  paper.  The 
learned  Scotchman,  Thomas  Dempster,  affirmed 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forget.  Scaliger  is 
said  to  have  committed  to  memory  within 
twenty-one  days  the  whole  of  Homerus,  and 
within  four  months  all  the  Greek  poets.  Ben 
Jonson  could  not  only  repeat  all  he  had  ever 
written,  but  whole  books  he  had  read.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  when  in  the  Divinity  School,  had 
a  notion  that  his  memory  was  defective  and 
needed  looking  after,  and  he  had  an  immense 
chronological  chart  hung  up  in  his  room,  and 
he  tasked  himself  to  commit  the  contents — ^all 
the  names  and  dates  from  Adam  and  the  year 
one  down  through  Nimrod,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
Heliogabalus,  and  the  rest. 

William  Lyon,  an  itinerant  actor,  known  in 
Edinburgh  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  one  even- 
ing over  a  bottle  of  wine  with  some  of  his  the- 
atrical brethren,  wagered  a  crown  bowl  of 
punch  that  the  following  day  at  rehearsal  he 
would  repeat  the  whole  of  a  Daily  Advertiser. 
The  players,  who  considered  this  a  mere  bravado, 
paid  little  attention  to  it.  But  as  Lyon  was 
positive,  one  of  them  accepted  the  wager.  The 
next  morning  at  rehearsal  Lyon  was  reminded 
of  his  bet,  imagining  that,  as  he  was  drunk 
the  night  before,  he  must  certainly  have  for- 
gotten it,  and  his  friend  rallied  him  on  his 
ridiculous  boast.  Lyon  produced  the  paper, 
desired  the  other  to  look  at  it  and  decide  the 
wager.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  coDnec- 
tion  in  the  paragraphs,  the  variety  of  adver- 
tisements, and  the  general  chaos  which  forms 
the  composition  of  a  newspaper,  he  repeated  it 
throughout  without  the  least  hesitation  or 
mistake. 

Michael  Angelo  had  an  extraordinary  mem- 
ory of  the  forms  of  objects.    While  but  a  yoath 
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he  was  distinguished  for  this  remarkable  faculty. 
On  one  occasion  when  some  artists  at  a  friendly 
supper  had  laid  a  wager  as  to  which  of  them 
could  produce  most  faithfully  from  memory  a 
copy  of  some  grotesque  caricature  which  they 
had  seen  upon  the  walls,  Michael  Angelo  at 
once  reproduced  it  as  accurately  as  if  it  had 
been  placed  before  his  eyes — a  feat  of  all  the 
greater  difficulty  to  him  as  he  was  accustomed 
only  to  draw  figures  of  perfect  form  and  grand- 
eur. Mozart  had  an  equally-prodigious  mem- 
ory of  musical  sounds.  At  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  Rome  to  assist  at  the 
solemnities  of  Holy  Week.  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  there  ere  he  ran  to  the  Sistine  Chapel 
to  hear  the  famous  Miserere  of  Allegri.  It 
had  been  forbidden  to  take  or  give  a  copy  of 
this  famous  piece  of  music.  Aware  of  this 
prohibition  the  young  German  placed  himself 
in  a  comer  and  gave  the  closest  attention  to 
the  music.  On  leaving  the  church  he  noted 
down  the  entire  piece.  The  Friday  after  he 
heard  it  a  second  time,  and  followed  the  music 
with  his  copy  in  hand,  assuring  himself  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  memory.  Next  day  he  sang  the 
Miserere  at  a  concert,  accompanying  himself 
on  the  harpsichord — a  performance  which  caused 
so  great  a  sensation  at  Rome  that  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIV  immediately  requested  that  the  mu- 
sical prodigy  should  be  presented  to  him. 

A  few  years  ago  a  traveler  returned  from 
Jerusalem  had  found  in  conversation  with 
Humboldt  that  the  latter  was  as  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  streets  and  houses  in 
Jerusalem  as  he  was  himself,  whereupon  he 
asked  the  venerable  scholar  how  long  it  was 
since  he  visited  Jerusalem,  to  which  Humboldt 
replied,  "  I  never  have  been  there,  but  expected 
to  go  sixty  years  ago  and  prepared  mysell" 

William  Hutton,  a  gomewhat  original  genius, 
in  order  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  mem- 
ory, once  divided  a  blank  book  into  three  hund- 
red and  sixty-five  columns,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  resolved 
to  writ«  on  every  one  an  anecdote  he  had 
heard  in  early  life,  rejecting  every  thing  he  had 
heard  within  the  last  ten  years.  To  his  sur- 
prise he  was  able  to  fill  the  entire  book  with 
the  exception  of  ten  columns. 

The  notorious  and  mysterious  Count  St.  Ger- 
main possessed  a  remarkable  memory.  Any 
newspaper  he  had  read  once  he  knew  by  mem- 
ory, and  possessed  such  a  gigantic  comprehen- 
sive power  of  numbering  that  he  retained  a 
series  of  a  thousand  numbers,  which  he  could 
recite  forward  and  backward,  and  pulled  out 
from  the  middle.  From  the  court  of  Henry 
III,  in  Cracow,  he  demanded  one  hundred  packs 


of  picked  cards,  mixed  them  together  in  disor- 
der, let  him  tell  all  the  successions  of  the  cards, 
ordered  it  to  be  noticed  exactly,  and  repeated 
their  names,  following  one  after  the  other,  with- 
out committing  a  single  error. 

We  select  the  following  from  Prof.  Upham's 
Mental  Philosophy:  An  Englishman  at  a  cer- 
tain time  came  to  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  an 
exhibition  of  his  power  of  recollection.  Fred- 
eric sent  for  Voltaire,  who  read  before'  the  king 
a  long  poem  which  he  had  just  finished.  The 
Englishman  was  present,  and  was  in  such  a 
position  that  he  could  hear  every  word  of  the 
poem,  but  was  concealed  from  Voltaire's  notice. 
When  the  reading  was  finished  Frederic  ob- 
served to  the  reader  that  the  poem  could  not 
be  an  original  one,  as  there  was  a  foreign  gen- 
tleman present  who  could  recite  every  word  of 
it.  Voltaire  listened  with  amazement  to  the 
gentleman  as  he  repeated  word  for  word  the 
poem  which  he  had  been  at  so  much  pains  in 
composing,  and,  giving  way  to  a  momentary  fireak 
of  passion,  he  tore  the  manuscript  in  pieces.  A 
statement  was  then  made  to  him  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Englishman  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  poem,  which  had  the 
effect  to  mitigate  his  anger,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  do  penance  for  the  suddenness  of  his 
outburst  of  temper  by  copying  down  the  work 
from  a  second  repetition  of  it  by  the  stranger, 
who  was  able  to  go  through  with  it  as  before. 

Nearly  akin  to  that  just  now  given  is  the 
following:  A  gentleman  dining  with  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy  on  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Abemathy,  had 
composed  a  long  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of 
the  occasion,  which  he  repeated  to  the  fam- 
ily circle  after  dinner.  "  Ah,"  said  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy,  smiling,  "  that  is  a  *good  joke  now,  you 
pretending  to  have  written  those  verses."  The 
poet  simply  rejoined,  **Such  as  they  are  they 
are  entirely  my  own."  After  a  little  good- 
natured  bantering  his  friend  began  to  evince 
something  like  annoyance  at  the  Doctor's  ap- 
parent incredulity;  so,  thinking  it  was  high 
time  to  finish  the  joke,  "Why,"  said  Abema- 
thy, **  I  know  those  verses  very  well,  and 
could  say  them  by  heart."  His  friend  declared 
this  to  be  impossible,  when  the  Doctor  immedi- 
ately repeated  them  throughout  correctly,  and 
with  the  greatest  apparent  ease.  Abemathy 
was  used  to  say,  ''Had  my  father  allowed  me 
to  be  a  lawyer  I  should  have  known  every  act 
of  Parliament  by  heart." 

Etheridge,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
gives  us  the  following:  That  eminent  Greek 
scholar,  the  late  Hugh  Stewart  Boyd,  Esq., 
stood  related  to  Dr.  Clarke,  not  only  by  con- 
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aangninity,  but  by  &  cordial  83anpathy  of  dis- 
poeitioQ,  and,  so  fiar  as  learning  is  regarded,  of 
employment  and  pnrsnit  as  well.  In  classical 
and  patristic  emdition  he  was  second  to  few 
of  his  cotemporariee.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  what  may  be  called  a  verbal 
memory,  which  he  well  improved  by  enriching 
his  mind  with  choice  passages  of  the  sacred 
classic  writers.  I  have  now  on  my  desk  a 
memorandum  dictated  by  himself,  entitled, "  The 
nnmber  of  lines  which  I  can  repeat;"  namely, 
Greek  prose:  8eptnagint,  30;  Greek  Testament, 
120;  Gregory  Nazienzen,  1,860;  Basil,  460; 
Chrysostom,  640;  Gregory  Nypsen,  15;  Metho- 
dius, 35;  Heliodorus,  30;  a  few  passages  of 
heathen  writers,  90.  Total  of  Greek  prose, 
3,280.  Greek  verse:  Greg.  Naz.  Carmina,  3,- 
310;  Synessi  Hymni,  156;  Homer,  330;  iEschy- 
Ins,  1,800;  Sophocles,  430;  Euripides,  350;  Pin- 
dar, 90;  Meleager,  83;  Bion,  91;  Moschus,  120; 
Poem  in  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  10.  Total  of 
Greek  verse,  4,770. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
memory  we  have  ever  yet  met  with  was  that 
of  a  yoijng  Florentine  named  Magliabechi,  who 
died  in  the  year  1714.  This  young  man  pos- 
sessed a  most  unsatiable  passion  for  reading, 
and  became  familiar  with  nearly  every  book 
then  extant  in  Europe.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
taste  for  any  particular  subject,  but  read  in- 
discriminately whatever  came  to  hand.  He 
was  able  to  retain  nearly  every  thing  he  read, 
till  he  became  at  length  a  living,  speaking  in- 
dex of  all  the  literature  of  the  age.  The 
learned  consulted  him  when  writing  on  any 
subject  with  regard  to  which  they  desired  in- 
formation, an4  he  was  always  able  to  direct 
them  to  the  books  which  treated  upon  the 
matter,  designating  -those  which  discussed  it 
fully  and  those  which  merely  touched  upon  it. 
He  remembered  not  only  the  matter  of  the 
books,  but  also  the  places  where  they  were 
found,  and  by  studying  catalogues  became 
familiar  with  the  great  libraries  he  had  never 
seen.  He  became  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  one  day  asked  if  he  could  obtain  a  certain 
very  rare  book  for  him.  "No,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  for  there  is  but  one  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  in  the  library  of  the  Grand  Signior  of 
Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh  book  on  the 
seventh  shelf  right  hand  side  as  you  go  in." 
Another  lent  him  a  manuscript  one  day,  and 
sometime  after  it  had  been  returned  came  to 
him  with  a  very  troubled  face  pretending  it  had 
been  lost.  He  professed  to  be  in  great  trouble, 
and  begged  Magliabechi  to  write  down  all  he 
could  remember  of  it.  He  complied,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him  without  missing  a  word. 


Perhaps  no  faculty  of  the  human  mind  m 
more  capricious  than  is  the  faculty  of  memory. 
An  amusing  chapter  might  be  written  upon  its 
vagaries.  Numerons  instances  have  been  met 
with  where  all  other  mental  powers  seem  to 
have  been  bartered  in  exchange  for  a  monster 
memory.  Sometimes  the  memory  ia  nnoom- 
monly  retentive  and  ready  on  certain  subjects, 
but  most  culpably  at  fault  on  all  other  ques- 
tions. One  writer  tells  us  of  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  who  could  tell  the 
number  of  steps  contained  in  each  flight  of 
stairs  found  in  the  houses  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, but  her  memory  was  not  particularly 
retentive  on  any  thing  else. 

In  1799  there  appeared  an  obituary  of  Miss 
Addison,  daughter  of  the  popular  essayist,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  she  inherited  her 
father's  remarkable  memory  but  none  of  his 
discriminating  powerA  of  understanding.  She 
oould  go  on  in  any  part  of  her  father's  works 
and  repeat  the  whole,  but  was  incapable  o[ 
speaking  or  writing  an  intelligent  original  sen- 
tence. Here,  then,  was  a  person  whose  whole 
brain  seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  mem- 
ory, for  otherwise  than  in  the  simple  power  of 
recollection  she  seems  to  have  been  a  mental 
imbecile. 

The  most  retentive  and  ready  memory  is 
sometimes  at  fault  on  occasions  when  its  serv- 
ices are  more  especially  in  demand.  We  have 
read  of  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and  for 
whom  his  friends  cherished  the  confident  hope 
of  a  brilliant  success,  totally  forgetting  what 
he  was  about  to  say  when  attempting  his  first, 
and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  his  last  Par- 
liamentary speech.  He  tried  to  resume  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  but  all  was  a  cheerless 
blank.  He  never  attempted  to  address  the 
House  again. 

Such  at  times  has  been  the  treachery  of 
memory  that  persons  have  not  been  able  to 
give  their  own  name.  It  is  related  of  one 
such  person  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
about  to  leave  his  name  at  the  door  of  a  house 
where  he  had  called,  that  he  turned  round  to 
his  companion  to  inquire  what  his  own  name 
was.  Such  temporary  and  even  permanent  loss 
of  memory  sometimes  results  from  severs 
attacks  of  sickness  or  from  great  hardships. 
Thucydides  informs  us  of  some  persons  who, 
after  their  recovery  from  the  plague  at  Athens, 
had  so  completely  lost  their  memories  that  no 
friend,  no  relation,  nothing  connected  with  their 
personal  identity  was  remembered.  Dr.  Bettie 
speaks  of  a  gentleman  who  had  an  apopletic 
attack  in  the  year  1776,  from  which  he  recov- 
ered, but  all  recollection  of  the  four  years  im- 
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mediately  preceding  the  attack  was  lost,  while 
all  that  occurred  prior  to  those  four  years  was 
accurately  remembered.  Numerous  cases  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  already  presented 
might  be  adduced. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  the  body  is  under- 
going a  constant  process  of  renovation  of  its 
particles,  that  in  the  course  of  every  seven  or 
ten  years  the  whole  substance  of  the  human 
frame  has  been  removed  to  give  place  to  alto- 
gether new  material.  And  thus  the  man  of 
to-day  is  an  entirely  different  person,  so  far  as 
his  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  and  blood- 
vessels are  concerned,  from  what  he  was  seven 
or  ten  years  ago.  Yet  the  man  is  the  same. 
Why?  Because  of  his  power  of  memory,  which 
enables  him  to  retain  a  record  of  all  past  im- 
pressions, sensations,  ideas,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  experiences.  The  material  of  the  body  has 
changed,  but  the  memory  is  the  same. 

Prof.  Upham  says:  "It  is  known  to  every 
one  that  thoughts  and  feelings  sometimes  un- 
expectedly recur  which  had  slumbered  in  for- 
getfulness  for  years.  Some  unexpected  event, 
the  sight  of  a  waterfall,  of  a  forest,  of  a  house, 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  or  gloomy  day,  a  mere 
change  of  countenance,  a  word,  almost  any 
thing  which  we  can  imagine,  arouses  the  soul 
and  gives  a  new  and  vigorous  turn  to  its  medi- 
tations. At  such  times  we  are  astonished  at 
the  novel  revelations  which  are  made,  the  rec- 
ollections which  are  called  forth,  the  resurrec- 
tions of  withered  hopes  and  perished  sorrows, 
of  scenes  and  companionships  that  seemed  to 
be  utterly  lost."  Does  not  Rogers  express 
himself  ss  a  believer  in  the  imperishability  of 
the  treasures  of  memory  when  he  says: 

"  Laird  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain; 
Awake  bat  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  I 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies; 
Each,  as  the  varioas  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense. 
Brightens  or  fades;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latest  fibers  pf  the  heart." 

The  preceding  quotations  would  seem  to  re- 
ceive confirmation  from  the  following  interest- 
ing narrative  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  New  York  paper.  The  editor  vouches  for 
its  strict  truthfulness:  Some  years  ago  A.  held 
a  bond  against  B.  for  several  hundred  dollars, 
having  some  time  to  run.  When,  the  bond 
became  due  A.  made  a  diligent  search  for  it 
among  his  papers,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
Knowing  to  a  certainty  that  the  bond  had  not 
been  paid  or  otherwise  legally  disposed  of,  A. 
concluded  frankly  to  inform  his  neighbor  B.  of 
its  loss  and  to  rely  upon  his  sense  of  justice 


for  its  payment.  But  to  his  surprise,  when  in- 
formed of  the  loss,  B.  denied  ever  having  given 
such  a  bond,  and  strongly  intimated  a  fraudulent 
design  on  his  part  in  asserting  that  such  a 
transaction  had  taken  place  between  them. 
Being  unable  to  prove  his  claim,  A.  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  loss  of  the  debt,  and 
also  to  the  charge  of  dishonorable  intentions 
in  urging  the  demand.  Years  passed  away, 
and  the  affair  almost  ceased  to  be  thought  of, 
when,  one  day,  while  A.  was  bathing  in  Charles 
River  he  was  seized  with  cramp  and  came  near 
drowning.  After  sinking  and  nsing  several 
times  he  was  seized  by  a  friend  and  drawn  to 
the  shore  and  carried  home,  apparently  lifeless. 
But  by  application  of  the  usual  remedies  he 
was  restored;  and  as  soon  as  he  gained  suffi- 
cient strength  he  went  to  his  bookcase,  took 
out  a  book,  and  from  between  the  leaves  took 
out  the  identical  bond  which  had  been  so  long 
missing.  He  then  stated  that  while  drowning 
and  sinking,  as  he  supposed,  to  rise  no  more, 
there  suddenly  stood  out  before  him^  as  it  were 
in  a  picture,  every  act  of  his  life  from  his 
childhood  to  the  moment  when  he  sank  beneath 
the  waters,  and  that  among  other  acts  was  that 
of  his  placing  that  bond  in  a  book  and  laying 
it  awa^  in  the  bookcase.  A.,  armed  with  the 
long-lost  document  found  in  this  marvelous 
manner,  called  upon  B.,  of  whom  he  recovered 
the  debt  with  interest.  Similar  instances  of 
quickened  memory  might  easily  be  given. 

To  a  truly-good  man  a  retentive  memory  is 
an  invaluable  boon.  In  a  true  and  noble  life, 
a  life  full  of  sympathies  and  generous  deeds  for 
the  welfare  of  the  race,  there  must  exist  all 
the  materials  for  the  highest  possible  enjoy- 
ment on  earth.  The  man  who  has  ever  given 
a  pleasant  look,  spoken  a  kind  word,  or  per- 
formed a  ^ood  deed  to  a  wronged  heart  or  sad- 
dened spirit,  has  thrown  something  of  sunshine 
and  cheer  about  the  pathway  of  a  lonely  one 
in  life's  pilgrimage,  and  is,  by  consequence,  all 
the  richer  and  nobler  in  his  heart's  experience 
from  the  memory  of  the  same.  In  the  sum  of 
kindly  offices  and  worthy  deeds  which  be  has 
performed  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men,  he  has 
a  valuable  and  enduring  inheritance  bequeathed 
tp  him  from  the  past — an  inheritance  enviable 
on  the  one  hand  as  it  is  honorable  and  just  on 
the  other.  A  blessed  arrangement  of  nature 
indeed  is  memory  when  it  has  the  right  kind 
of  material  to  work  upon  in  our  own  lives. 

"  Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled, 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distilled; 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  Tase  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still" 
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To  the  bad  man  there  are  no  "pleasant 
memories."  On  the  contrary,  the  recollection 
of  his  past  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds  will 
lash  him  in  his  old  age  as  with  a  million  scor- 
pion stings.  In  a  future  state  those  "stings" 
will  lash  him  forever. 

"  Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence 
We  bad  not  known  the  sentence  nor  the  offense; 
'T  was  man's  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before." 
How  many  aged  wicked  men  have  been  com- 
pelled to  feel  the  truthfulness  of  the  following 
sentiments  from  Byron !    Query — Did  the  lordly 
and  dissolute  poet  give  us  herein  his  own  sad 
experience? 

"  Bnt  in  that  instant  o'er  the  sonl 
Winters  of  memory  seem  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime; 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears, 
Snch  moments  ponr  the  grief  of  years.'* 


KAQDALEVE,  OF  FlULHOE, 


BT   BILBM    MOBB. 


AMONG  the  records  of  history  we  shall  find 
few  to  exceed  in  pathetic  interest  that  of 
the  fair  young  Magdalene,  of  France,  the  queen 
of  forty  days.  No  life  ever  opened  more 
brightly  and  with  fairer  promise  for  an  un- 
clouded future.  Bom  of  a  father — Francis  I, 
of  France — whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  chivalrous  and  accomplished,  and  of  a 
mother  whose  surname,  the  Good,  is  the  truest 
exponent  of  her  character,  endowed  with  beauty, 
talents,  unbounded  wealth,  and  princely  lineage, 
what  more  could  be  desired? 

When  Magdalene  was  four  years  old  a  treaty 
of  marriage  was  entered  into  between  her  and 
the  young  King  of  Scotland,  James  V.  Her 
elder  sister,  Charlotte,  had  been  his  destined 
bride,  but  was  removed  by  death  before  the 
alliance  could  be  consummated.  The  engage- 
ment was,  however,  broken  off  on  account  of 
the  disastrous  defeat  suffered  by  Francis  at 
Pa  via,  February  25,  1525,  when  a  treaty  be- 
tween James  and  Mary  of  England,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  and  Katherine,  of  Aragon,  was 
entered  into. 

Magdalene  at  this  time,  having  lost  her 
mother,  was  residing  with  her  aunt,  Margaret, 
of  Valois — ^a  woman  who,  to  Claude's  goodness 
and  amiability,  united  talents  and  intellect,  of 
which  Queen  Claude  had  been  totally  destitute. 
Though  herself  a  Roman  Catholic,  yet  her 
liberal  spirit  and  hatred  of  intolerance  led  her 


to  use  her  influence  for  the  prot^btion  of  the 
champions  of  the  Reformation.  Brought  up 
under  such  circumstances,  the  mind  of  her 
niece  could  not  fail  to  be  imbued  with  the 
same  principles,  which,  united  to  her  own  ami- 
able and  gentle  disposition,  formed  a  character 
of  rare  excellence. 

In  1629  peace  was  concluded  between  Francis 
and  his  enemies,  and  to  insure  its  stability 
Francis  agreed  to  marry  Eleanora,  of  Austria. 
In  1531  negotiations  were  again  entered  into 
by  James  V,  of  Scotland,  for  the  hand  of  Mag- 
dalene, but  she  being  at  that  time  but  elev^i 
years  of  age,  they  were  not  concluded.  They 
were  again  renewed  in  1533,  and  favorably  re- 
ceived by  Francis,  provided  James  would  wait 
till  Magdalene  had  attained  a  marriageable 
age. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  treaty  become  known 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  of  Spain,  than  he  en- 
deavored by  a  counter-move  to  prevent  its 
ratification.  He  wrote  to  James  offering  him 
his  choice  of  the  hands  of  three  royal  Marya — 
his  sister  Mary,  widow  of  King  Louis,  of  Hun- 
gary; Mary,  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII,  afterward  known  as  the  famous— or  in- 
famous— "Bloody  Mary;"  and  his  niece,  Mary, 
of  Portugal,  daughter  of  his  sister,  Eleanora, 
and  consequently  etep-sister  to  Magdalene, 
James,  however,  declined  all  these  alliances, 
and  subsequently  that  with  Christina,  of  Den- 
mark, which  was  also  offered  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Magdalene,  whose  health 
had  never  been  strong,  began  to  evince  symp- 
toms of  the  same  deadly  malady  to  which  her 
mother  and  two  of  her  sisters  had  fallen  V3C- 
tims.  Francis  was  alarmed  for  his  daughters 
health,  and  yet  feared  to  excite  the  anger  of 
James.  While  declining  the  alliance  for  Mag- 
dalene, therefore,  on  account  of  her  unfitnc-ss 
to  endure  the  change  to  the  cold  climate  of 
Scotland,  he  offered  him  the  hand  of  his  niece, 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  VendCme.  To 
render  her  a  more  suitable  match  for  the  Scot- 
tish monarch,  he  declared  her  his  adopted 
daughter,  and  endowed  her  with  a  fortune  ^t 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns.  This  offer  w.os 
accepted,  and  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  part 
of  the  lady's  dowry  had  been  paid  down  before- 
hand. But  James,  being  of  a  rather  romant:c 
turn  of  mind,  was  unwilling  to  have  his  w.fe 
chosen  for  him  in  the  usual  royal  fashion  with- 

I  out  reference  to  his  taste  in  the  matter.  He 
resolved  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  intended  bride 
before  proceeding  to  extremities. 

I  On  the  23d  of  July,  therefore,  he  embarked 
at  Leith  with  a  hundred  attendants,  from  all  of 

i  whom  the  place  of  his  destination  was  kept  a 
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profound  secret.  When  it  waa  at  length  dis- 
covered it  excited  universal  dissatisfaction,  as 
the  idea  of  the  contemplated  alliance  was  un- 
favorably regarded  by  all  on  board.  They,  there- 
fore, held  a  consultation  after  the  king  had  re- 
tired for  the  night,  and  resolved  that  the  vessel 
should  be  put  back  to  Scotland,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  James,  being  unable  single- 
handed  to  resist  the  decree  of  his  companions, 
was  obliged  to  submit  for  the  time,  but  did  not 
abandon  his  intention. 

He  again  embarked  on  the  1st  of  September, 
and  this  time  succeeded  in  reaching  France. 
He  landed  at  Dieppe,  where  he  assumed  the 
dress  of  a  serving-man,  and,  with  only  two  or 
three  trustworthy  attendants,  proceeded  to 
Paris.  This  city,  after  a  short  delay,  he  left  for 
Yenddme,  accompanied  by  only  one  gentleman. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  home  of  his  affianced  he 
stationed  himself  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
among  the  humble  guests,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
take  his  observations  of  the  lady  unrecognized. 
Unfortunately  for  his  project,  however,  Mary, 
having  also  been  curious  in  regard  to  the 
appearance  of  her  intended  husband,  had  pro- 
cured a  portrait  of  him,  by  means  of  which -she 
recognized  him.  In  spite  of  being  thus  baffled 
in  his  scheme,  he  remained  at  her  father's 
court  eight  days.  During  this  time  "there  was 
nothing  but  merriness,  banqueting,  great  cheer, 
music,  and  playing  on  instruments,  playing 
melodiously,  with  gailliarde  dancing  in  masques, 
and  pretty  farces,  and  plays — all  were  made 
unto  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  all  other  pas- 
times, as  jousting,  and  running  of  horses,  with 
all  other  pleasures  that  could  be  devised." 

But  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  lady  she  seems  not  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  James's  fastidious  taste.  He, 
therefore,  broke  the  engagement  and  violated 
his  princely  word  without  scruple. 

Leaving  Venddme  he  proceeded  to  Lyons, 
where  Francis  had  taken  up  his  residence  with 
his  family.  He  was  most  affectionately  received 
by  that  monarch,  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
he  met  his  future  bride,  Magdalene.  She  is 
described  as  beiifg  exceedingly  beautiful.  A 
portrait  of  her  taken  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage represents  her  as  above  the  medium 
hight,  slender  and  exquisitely  graceful,  with 
small,  regular,  delicate  features,  fair  complex- 
ion, and  light  brown  hair.  James,  we  know, 
was  exceedingly  handsome  and  fascinating,  and 
between  these  two  young  people  a  mutual  and 
ardent  affection  seems  to  have  sprung  up  almost 
at  first  sight 

But  the  request  of  James  for  Magdalene's 
hand  was  met  with  a  demurrer,  partly  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  still  unbroken  engagement  with 
Mary,  of  Vend6me.  Another  reason  waa  the 
delicate  state  of  Magdalene's  health,  which  ren- 
dered her  removal  to  the  cold  climate  of  Scot- 
land a  hazardous  experiment.  But  James  would 
take  no  denial,  and  finally  the  point  was  re- 
luctantly conceded.  This  was  the  more  readily 
done  as  at  the  time  a  favorable  change  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  in  Magdalene's  state  of 
health.  Though  this  afterward  proved  to  be 
only  one  of  those  flattering  changes  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  her  disease,  yet  at  the  time  it 
deceived  even  the  physicians. 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  made 
in  a  style , befitting  the  rank  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  1st  of 
January  following — 1537.  They  were  united  at 
the  appointed  time  at  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre 
Dame,  and  the  spectacle  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  Seven 
cardinals  assisted  at  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony,  and  among  the  spectators  were  the 
kings  and  queens  of  France  and  Navarre,  the 
Dauphin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  France. 

The  newly-married  pair  remained  at  the 
court  of  Francis  till  the  ensuing  Spring,  as  it 
was  n<>t  considered  safe  for  Magdalene  to  en- 
counter the  bleak  airs  of  a  Scottish  Winter. 
During  their  stay  James  succeeded  in  thoroughly 
ingratiating  himself  with  his  royal  father-in- 
law,  between  whom  and  himself  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  similarity  of  taste  and 
disposition. 

In  May  the  royal  pair  finally  left  the  shores 
of  France  for  their  own  home,  and  after  a 
stormy  passage  they  finally  made  the  harbor  of 
Leith  on  the  19th  of  May.  "The  pleasant 
Magdalene,"  "  the  sweet  flower  of  France,"  won 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  who  looked  upon 
her  by  her  radiant  beauty  and  the  gentle  dig- 
nity and  sweetness  of  her  mien  and  bearing. 

Preparations  for  the  coronation  of  the  royal 
bride  were  immediately  begun  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  previously  unsurpassed  in  Scot- 
land. But  before  they  could  be  completed 
Magdalene's  health  began  to  fail.  The  physi- 
cians recommended  a  bracing  air,  and  she  was, 
accordingly  removed  to  Balmerino.  This  at 
first  appeared  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect; 
but  James  was  unable  to  remain  with  her,  and 
Magdalene  was  unable  to  endure  the  separa- 
tion. She  returned  to  the  damp  air  of  Holy- 
rood  where  he  was,  and  from  this  time  hor 
failure  was  rapid.  In  vain  were  physicians 
brought  from  France,  Tain  was  the  watchful 
love  and  care  of  her  fond  husband.  Death  had 
marked  her  for  his  own   and  would  not  be 
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defrauded  of  bis  prey.  A  cold  which  she  con- 
tracted terminated  in  a  fever,  beneath  which 
her  frail  strength  yielded.  She  died  on  the 
10th  of  July,  forty  days  after  she  first  touched 
Scottish  soil.  Universal  was  the  mourning  for 
this  lovely  lady,  who,  during  her  brief  life,  had 
drawn  all  hearts  to  her.  Her  coffin  was  de- 
posited with  great  pomp  and  state  in  the  royal 
vault  of  Holyrood. 

Who  is  there  that  would  not  have  wished  a 
longer  life  to  this  young  creature,  so  beautiful 
and  good,  so  lovely  and  so  beloved?  But  she 
was  saved  from  the  thousand  perils  of  her  ex- 
alted position,  and  the  Christian  heart  acqui- 
esces in  the  providence  he  can  not  understand 
in  this  as  in  many  other  events  in  life  that  are 
inscrutable  to  our  feeble  vision. 

"Short  while  a  pilgrim  in  our  nether  worM, 
Aroond  thine  earthly  tomb  let  roses  rise 
And  everlasting  Spring,  in  memory 
Of  that  delightful  fragrance  which  was  once 
From  thy  mild  manners  quietly  exhaled." 

But  while  we  breathe  this  wish  from  Words- 
worth we  remember  with  sorrow  that  amid  the 
ravages  of  Holyrood  Magdalene's  resting-place 
was  not  respected,  but  the  sacred  ashes  violated 
and  the  tomb  defaced. 


THE  THEKES  OF  SEVELATIOF. 


BT   miY.   T.    X.    OKirriTR. 


THE  time  has  come  for  Christianity  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  her  mission  and  the  grandeur 
of  her  achievements.  Long  have  we  heard  of 
heroic  deeds  and  fabled  scenes  of  glory.  Vice 
has  had  her  votaries  to  sing  her  praise  and  paint 
her  deceptive  charms;  mythology  claims  the 
genius  of  a  Homer  and  a  Virgil  to  crown  her 
altars  with  the  wreath  of  poesy  and  celebrate  her 
pomp  and  power  in  the  music  of  their  num- 
bers; but  now  that  the  world  is  enriched  by 
the  possession  of  a  true  and  living  faith,  why 
should  we  resort  for  inspiration  to  the  faded 
relics  of  superstition  that  live  only  in  story 
and  in  song?  We  have  in  revelation  a  glory 
beside  which  all  the  storied  grandeurs  of  Poly- 
theism pale  and  fade  away,  which  far  exceeds 
the  comprehensive  and  imposing  systems  of 
pantheism,  and  to  which  even  fiction,  with  all 
her  thrilling  scenes  of  attractiveness  and  power, 
can  afford  no  parallel.  Hence  we  say,  let  poets 
and  philosophers,  with  all  others  that  love  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  forsake  the 
broken  cisterns  of  an  obsolete  faith  and  gather 
around  the  perennial  fountains  of  a  religion 
pure,  living,  and  inspiring. 


True,  there  is  an  interest  almost  enchanting 
in  the  recitals  of  the  stirring  past  and  in  the 
moving  strains  which  even  a  superstitious 
fancy  flings  from  her  harp  of  fire;  and  while 
we  listen  to  the  ancient  bards  that  sing  with 
so  much  fervor  and  sweetness  their  darling 
themes,  we  wonder  not  that  still  their  melody 
haunts  the  world  and  charms  the  listening  ages; 
but  this  is  all  of  earth  and  time — ^not  heaven 
and  immortality.  The  themes  of  Christianity 
are  clothed  with  an  unearthly  interest,  infinite 
in  their  importance  and  attractive  witl^  all  the 
glories  of  eternity. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the 
treasures  of  eloquence  and  poetry  enriched  the 
ages  past;  there  are  now  sublimer  fields  of 
thought  and  deeper  sources  of  poetic  feeling. 
In  the  great  features  of  revelation  are  em- 
braced an  interest  and  a  power  far  above  thai 
which  in  ancient  days  moved  the  tongue  of 
eloquence  or  "waked  to  ecstasy"  the  poet's 
"  living  lyre." 

Behold  the  Deity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
not  stained  with  crimes  and  corrupted  with 
human  passions,  but  "glorious  in  holiness;"  not 
wielding  the  thunderbolt*  of  Divine  vengeance 
in  vindictive  power,  but  ruling  the  universe  in 
justice  and  in  love;  not  limited  in  might  by 
the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  divinities,  but 
swaying  the  scepter  of  boundless  dominion — all 
creatures,  from  highest  seraph  to  the  insect  of  a 
day,  the  objects  of  his  care.  If  Olympns  with 
its  feeble  terrors  was  an  object  of  interest,  how 
should  the  soul  be  stirred  with  thoughts  of 
highest  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  Him 

•'  Whose  nod  is  nature's  birth,    ♦ 
And  nature's  shield  the  shadow  of  his  hand. 
Her  dissolution  his  suspended  smile | 
The  great  First-last;" 

the  source  of  life*  to  all  the  worlds,  who  covers 
a  teeming  universe  with  the  footsteps  of  his 
glory! 

Look  for  a  moment,  also,  at  the  central 
theme  of  Christianity — Christ  crucified.  Here 
is  where  faith  delights  to  look  and  the  Chris- 
tian fancy  loves  to  linger.  Christ  on  the  cross 
has  been  pictured  by  the  living  and  dying 
believer  till  the  scene  has  thrown  a  ray  of 
celestial  glory  upon  life  and  into  the  darkness 
of  the  tomb.  We  honor  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  heroes,  but  we  rejoice  in  the  richer  blood 
that  stained  the  cross  and  in  a  living  tide  that 
flows  through  the  centuries  to  every  ransomed 
soul,  till  where  once  was  seen  but  desolation 
and  despair  now  bloom  the  fruits  of  peace  and 
beams  the  light  of  heavenly  hope.  Here  is  a 
theme  around  which  cluster  all  of  loveliness, 
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and  power,  and  wisdom ;  more  than  the  con- 
queror's glory,  sublimity  beyond  the  philoso- 
pher's reach  of  thought,  and  moral  beauty 
peerless  amid  the  bright  visions  of  time.  Con- 
template all  the  features  of  the  extended  plan, 
look  upon  the  scale  of  wonders  as  they  rise 
beyond  the  ken  of  human  conception,  think  of 
the  ruin  from  which  it  saves,  the  glory  to  which 
it  exalts,  and  then  say  whether  the  altars  of 
superstition  or  the  shrine  of  Christianity  is 
more  invested  with  inspiring  and  attractive 
power. 

Then  there  is  the  grand  and  overwhelming 
doctrine  of  eternity.  If  the  teachings  of  as- 
tronomy be  true,  that  there  are  nebulaa  in  the 
fields  of  space  so  distant  that  their  light  must 
have  occupied  untold  centuries  in  reaching  us, 
what  must  be  the  grandeur  of  that  existence 
which  reaches  back  beyond  the  birth  of  nebulae 
and  worlds  of  light,  embracing  within  it  the 
roll  of  everlasting  ages,  and  extending  onward 
when  seas,  and  skies,  and  systems  may  all  be 
swept  away,  wheil  all  that  is  destined  to  perish 
shall  die,  and  none  but  He  who  called  them 
into  being  shall  remain  with  those  on  whom 
he  has  stamped  his  own  imperishable  nature. 
If  the  soul  of  man  was  an  object  of  interest  to 
sages  of  old  on  account  of  its  gigantic  and  ex- 
pansive powers,  what  must  it  be  to  the  Chris- 
tian philosopher,  who  knows  that  all  these 
tremendous  energies  shall  live  when  dynasties 
have  passed  away,  and  thrones  have  cmmbled 
into  dust,  and  the  world's  history  is  but  a  tale 
of  the  past?  If  Tartarus  contained  within  its 
dreary  walls  objects  of  pity  and  sights  of  woe 
which  caused  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  to  yield 
sad  strains  of  touching  melody,  what  a  theme 
of  pathos  has  he  who  attempts  to  sing  in  fitting 
strains  the  requiem  of  a  spirit  lost!  And  if 
Elysium  had  its  lovely  vales,  and  skies  serene, 
and  groves  of  pleasure,  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
and  this  was  a  subject  of  poetic  thought  and 
feeling,  what  a  rapture  should  fire  the  soul  of 
him  who  has  for  his  theme  the  Gospel's  bless- 
edness and  heavenly  rewards  I  As  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  we  can  only  refer  to 
them — meekness,  temperance,  forgiveness  of 
wrong,  devotion,  joy,  peace;  faith;  that  attaches 
the  soul  to  a  sure  support  and  gives  it  a  hold 
of  heaven  when  the  pillars  of  earthly  promise 
are  removed;  hope,  with  its  ravishing  prospects 
extending  on  through  the  bright  vistas  of 
eternal  years;  and  love,  the  noblest,  divinest  of 
them  all,  that  unites  our  fallen  but  redeemed 
world  in  one  common  brotherhood,  that  draws 
the  sinful  and  the  desolate  to  the  bosonj  of  a 
reconciled  Deity,  and  sways  the  soul,  entranced 
for  aye  by  the  sweet  sorcery  of  its  power. 


When  shall  the  minstrel  come  commissioned 
to  sing  in  strains  almost  seraphic  the  themes 
of  revelation?  He  has  not  yet  appeared.  Mil- 
ton has  sublimely  depicted  the  lost  glories  of 
Paradise,  Young  has  given  utterance  to  deep 
and  solemn  truths  of  time  and  immortality,  and 
Cowper  has  sweetly  and  sadly  sung  of  human 
tenderness  and  heavenly  hope;  but  none  have 
reached  the  full  glory  of  their  theme.  Would 
that  the  peerless  Shakspeare,  who  sung  of  life, 
had  struck  a  higher  note — 

"  Paryned  the  track 

Which  opens  oat  of  darkness  into  day; 

O,  had  h«  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

Soared  where  we  sink,  and  song  immortal  man. 

How  had  it  blessed  mankind!" 

Well  may  the  throng  of  Christian  poets 
gather  around  his  tomb,  lament  the  perversion 
of  his  genius,  and  sigh  for  hU  immortal  strain. 


BOBEAL  HIQHTS. 


■  Y    »«T.    B.    F.    TEFfT,    ». 


NIGHT  THB  TWENTY-THIRD. 

LET  US,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
operation  of  this  monarchical  free  g«^em- 
ment,  take  a  tour  through  the  departments  of 
the  National  Parliament  or  Diet.  The  first  place 
we  enter  is  the  House  of  Nobles,  where  every 
nobleman  of  the  kingdom  representing  a  family 
has  the  right  to  come  without  an  election;  and 
we  here  find  a  vast  congregation  of  them  with 
their  shields  and  escutcheons  covering  the  four 
high  walls.  They  are  really  a  splendid  set  of 
men,  their  high  qualities  and  finished  education 
appear  in  all  their  movements;  they  seem  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  whole  bearing  proclaims  them 
to  be  the  actual  and  conscious  governors  of  their 
country.  We  now  go  to  the  House  of  Clergy, 
where  we  still  see  a  cultivated  class  of  gentle- 
men, who  have  come  here  partly  by  virtue  of 
their  high  offices  in  the  State  Church,  and 
partly  by  the  sufi*rages  of  their  own  order. 
This  house  is,  therefore,  just  such  an  assembly 
as  is  supposed  will  represent  the  policy  and  in- 
terests of  their  class;  and  with  all  their  marked 
intelligence  there  is  a  stiffness  among  them 
evincing  an  unfumiliarity  with  the  forms  of 
legislation,  but  at  the  same  time  an  indomita- 
ble stubbornness  in  the  support  of  their  own 
views  and  feelings.  So  entirely  settled  do  they 
seem  within  themselves  that  it  requires  a  call 
iiom  some  distinguished  nobleman  to  illustrate 
their  real  character.  And  here  one  comes.  He 
has  the  insignia  of  his  high  birth  and  position 
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on  him.  How  the  clergymen  of  thiB  house 
flock  about  him  1  What  bowings,  and  scrapings, 
and  obeisances  to  show  him  how  influential  he 
is  among  theml  But  we  pass  on.  We  now 
take  a  seat,  or  a  stand,  among  the  peasants. 
These  have  all  come  here  by  an  election  of 
their  peers,  and  we  witness  the  plain  marks  of 
honesty,  liberality,  and  uneducated  simplicity. 
They  are  a  class  of  honored  and  unsuspecting 
country  people.  They  evidently  wish  to  do 
what  is  exactly  right,  and  this  they  would  do 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  if  left  to  their  own 
impulses;  but  see  what  a  sprinkling  of  busy 
black -coated  noblemen  and  of  white-necked 
clergy  there  is  among  them!  These  noblemen 
and  clergymen  are  overjoyed  to  hold  a  little 
conversation  with  these  unthinking  and  unsus- 
picious peasants !  The  reader  easily  understands 
the  object  of  these  visits,  and  so  we  step  over 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  we  fall  in 
with  a  class  of  persons  such  as  we  see  in  the 
great  stores  of  Stockholm,  whose  keen  eye  and 
settled  features  declare  them  to  be  men  of 
character  and  business.  They  are  persons  of  a 
most  manly  and  independent  bearing.  They 
know  what  they  want,  and  intend  to  get  it. 
We  see  no  crowd  here  from  the  other  Houses. 
A  nolileman  occasionally  comes  in,  says  a  few 
words,  and  goes  out  again,  without  creating 
any  bustle.  There  stands  a  clergyman  with 
the  white  lappets  hanging  down  upon  his 
bosom,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  him,  or  at 
least  to  recognize  his  presence.  Here  in  this 
house  is  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  heart  and 
hope  of  Sweden's  present  position  and  of  her 
rapidly -coming  future.  These  are  the  men 
sent  here  by  a  constituency  engaged  in  every 
sort  of  business  to  see  that  the  other  orders  do 
no  detriment,  and  to  promote  the  material  and 
general  welfare  of  their  country,  and  they  will 
do  it. 

II.  But  we  must  now  go  out  and  visit  theae 
several  orders  at  their  homes: 

I.  Here  is  the  palace  of  a  great  noblemAn, 
His  estate  consists  of  five,  ten,  or  it  may  be 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres,  genemlly  of 
the  choicest  land  in  Sweden.  It  came  to  him 
as  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  father,  not  by  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  but  by  entailment, 
which  in  practice  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
His  dwelling  is  a  mo^lel  of  its  kind,  and  the 
kind  is  the  best  in  Sweden.  Ho  has  furnished 
it  with  every  luxury  and  filled  it  with  the 
costliest  collections  of  books,  paintings,  statu- 
ary, and  other  sculpture.  He  has  several 
rooms,  it  may  be,  stored  with  the  curiosities  of 
Swedish  art  and  lighter  manufactures,  and  per- 
haps with  many  similar  curiosities  from  other 


countries.  His  i^wu-tments  are  all  oa  a  vast 
scale  afid  exhibit  the  most  perfect  taste,  sup-  i 
ported  by  a  purse  almost  without  a  bottom. 
His  surroundings  are  all  magnificent;  his  out- 
houses are  numeroue,  well-arranged,  and  beau- 
tiful. His  bams  are  stored  with  fodder,  his 
stalls  with  multitudes  of  fine  cattle,  and  his 
stud  of  horses  has  been  bred  with  great  skill 
and  care,  or  imported  from  England,  Q^nnany, 
and  the  blessed  Arabia.  He  dwells  in  the 
midst  of  a  green  park  cut  into  squares,  tri- 
angles, and  other  forms  of  beauty,  by  graveled 
walks  with  their  ornamented  borders,  and  line*! 
by  trees  that  might  tell  their  tales  of  a  glori- 
ous but  long-gone  antiquity.  In  all  directions 
are  his  orchards,  his  green-housee,  aod  his 
gardens.  This  is  the  center  of  his  poeseasions;  | 
but  they  extend  so  far  that  hundreds  of  people, 
and  it  may  be  thousands,  including  one  or 
more  villages,  reside  upon  his  property.  Some 
of  them  may  hold  their  estates  from  him  by  < 
long  leases,  others  are  mere  tenants,  others  are 
his  servants,  who  belong  in  a  manner  to  the 
property,  and  work  for  him  so  many  days  in 
a  year  for  the  privilege  of  breathing  Ood's  air  • 
above  the  great  man's  soil.  All  these  people 
are  bound  to  their  lord  as  subjects.  They  are 
his  subjects  first,  then  the  king's.  He  is  the  I 
king  they  see,  and  know,  and  feel.  The  othsr 
king  they  have  never  seen,  and  never  feel  his 
influence  or  his  power.  Some  of  them  have 
the  right  of  suffrage.  They  vote  for  some  one 
of  their  number,  or  for  some  other  person,  to 
represent  them  in  the  Diet.  But  which  of 
them  will  ever  cast  a  ballot  contrary  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  their  master?  Their  right 
is  a  mere  privilege,  and  the  privilege  la  a 
mockery  of  freedom,  a  solemn  sham. 

2.  But  this  nobleman  has  a  neighbor  whose 
possessions  are  not  generally  quite  so  ample 
though  very  great.  He  is  a  bishop  or  the 
rector  of  the  parish.  If  the  former,  he  may 
have  a  farm  of  several  thousand  acres;  his 
house  and  surroundings  are  on  a  scale  of  grand- 
eur, showing  him  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  prince, 
and  he  vies  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  in 
nearly  all  respects.  If  the  latter,  his  acres  ara 
to  be.  counted  by  the  hundreds,  his  dwelling  is 
that  of  a  rich  landlord  in  other  countries;  he 
has  every  thing  in  abundance  growing  upon 
his  land,  his  parishioners  perform  for  him  all 
the  labors  of  the  house  and  field,  and  in  addi- 
tion each  one  of  them  is  compelled  by  law  to 
bring  to  him  a  given  portion  of  every  thing 
they  raise  themselves.  He  is  their  spiritual 
teacher.  He  speaks  to  them  from  the  sacred 
desk  every  week.  He  marries  them,  baptizes 
and  confirms  their  children,  and  he  follows,  or 
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rather  conducts,  their  departed  cues,  their  loved 
and  lost,  to  the  silent  mansions  of  the  dead. 
He  is  the  friend  familiar:  he  goes  into  all  their 
ftimilies,  he  rejoices  with  them  in  their  sisasons 
of  hilarity,  he  mourns  with  them  when  they 
are  called  to  weep.  But  the  laws  make  this 
mfen  a  politician.  If  a  bishop,  he  belongs  to 
the  House  of  Clergy  without  the  form  of  a 
particular  election.  If  a  rector,  or  assistant 
rector,  or  curate,  he  is  sent  there  by  the  choice 
of  his  associates.  When  there,  he  represents, 
of  course,  not  the  country  but  his  order.  But 
which  of  these  clerical  gentlemen  will  be  likely, 
with  their  wealth,  honors,  and  influence  resting 
on  them,  to  suffer  his  parishioners  to  enter 
into  an  election  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference? Will  not  the  voice  of  such  a  man, 
especially  when  united  with  that  of  a  neigh- 
boring lord,  give  direction  to  a  majority  of 
the  votes  thro^vn  within  the  parish?  And  it 
is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  fashion  for 
these  two  orders  of  aristocrats  to  unite  upon 
common  measures  for  their  mutual  advantage 
and  defense. 

3.  Upon  this  neighboring  hill,  however,  there 
lives  a  gentleman  during  the  Summer  months 
whose  fixed  abode  is  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
ancient  realm.  He  comes  here  for  air  and 
rural  life.  Or  rather  his  family  is  here,  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  servants,  while  he  is 
mostly  engaged  in  his  city  occupations,  coming 
here  only  now  and  then  to  spend  a  day  and 
night.  Here  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  transient 
guest,  and  is  known  to  the  population  only  by 
his  flying  visits.  His  real  influence  is  exerted 
in  the  city  of  his  residence.  There  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  noblemen  and  clergymen.  He  assor 
ciates  with  them  in  ordinary  life,,  but  he  is 
always  too  busy  to  raise  any  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  clerical  or  noble  intrigues.  He  may 
meet  these  orders  in  the  Diet,  and  there  he  is 
sure  to  seek  the  best  good  of  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  his  country,  if  he  knows  what  those 
interests  are,  as  in  them  is  involved  his  per- 
sonal success.  His  natural  position  is,  in  his 
own  cause,  to  seek  the  best  good  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State;  but  it  is  fortunate  if  even 
he  is  not  sometimes  swayed  in  his  course  by 
the  palpable  consideration  that  a  too  rigid 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  rich  nobles  and 
of  the  influential  clergy  might  seriously  affect 
his  business. 

4.  If  the  men  of  business,  who  are  also,  as  a 
general  thing,  men  of  intelligence  and  position, 
can  be  reached  by  the  all-encompassing  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocratic  classes,  what  shall  be 
said  of  that  influence  when  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly and  continually  upon  the  laboring,  honest, 


uneducated,  and  unsuspecting  peasants?  The 
peasants  are  largely  dependent  upon  their 
superiors.  If  one  of  them  here  and  there  rises 
by  great  energy  and  talents  to  wealth  and 
social  power,  he  is  courted,  and  generally 
seduced,  by  the  higher  classes.  If  he  will  not 
yield  to  their  blandishment,  how  easily  he  can 
be  crushed  by  a  united  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion! When  he  yields,  what  a  pliant  instru- 
ment he  becomes,  and  how  potent  in  the  hands 
of  the  aristocrats  in  leading  to  the  same  end 
and  purpose  the  body  of  the  peasantry  I  These, 
poor  people!  have  as  much  as  they  can  do, 
and  that  by  the  severest  drudgery,  to  obtain 
their  daily  bread.  They  have  no  time  for  poli- 
tics. They  may  vote  one  of  their  number  their 
representative  to  the  Parliament  under  the 
aristocratic  pressure  already  noticed,  but  they 
can  scarcely  leave  their  labor  long  enough  to 
throw  their  ballot,  and  have  really  no  time, 
and  generally  but  little  inclination,  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  either  candidates  or  parties. 
III.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  and  such  the  general  condition  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  orders  electing 
members  to  it.  It  requries  but  little  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  the  legislation  attempted  by 
such  a  body  will  be  what  is  justly  styled  by 
public  writers  class  legislation.  Each  repre- 
sentative will  be  seeking  the  advantage  and 
protection  of  his  order,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
a  contest  where  birth,  wealth,  and  social  posi- 
tion are  united  against  the  two  remaining  in- 
terests who  will  nearly  always  win  the  race. 
And  the  history  of  Sweden  has  only  one  and 
the  same  tale  to  tell.  It  speaks  of  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy  from  a  long-gone  age  till  the  popu- 
lace were  reduced  to  almost  a  servile  subjec- 
tion. The  law  of  entailment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities constantly  occurring  of  adding  land  to 
land  by  purchase  or  by  grants  wrenched  from 
the  grasp  of  royalty  by  the  imperious  demands 
of  its  ministers  and  servants,  has  mapped  out 
the  kingdom  into  vast  estates,  whereon  the 
four  orders  are  still  residing  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  mutual  relations  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. These  relations  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Parliament  have  always  labored,  and  do 
still  contrive,  to  preserve  against  the  remon- 
strances and  occasional  attempts  of  their  in- 
ferioi-8.  Nor  would  there  ever  have  been  any 
sturdy  remonstrances  or  any  serious  attempts 
but  for  the  manly  independence  of  the  bur- 
gesses, who,  as  a  general  rule,  have  found  their 
interests  best  served  by  forming  a  party  of 
opposition  with  the  House  of  Peasants.  Even 
when  no  overt  party  of  this  kind  existed  the 
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latent  sympatbies  of  the  two  classes  tended 
toward  each  other  rather  than  to  the  higher 
orders.  With  all  the  blandishments  and  machin- 
ations of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  there  has 
always  been  an  inward  feeling  among  the 
peasants  that  their  best  friends  were  the  citi- 
zens, to  whose  side  they  have  frequently  in- 
clined in  times  of  trial:  and  it  is  this  combina- 
tion, either  openly  acknowledged  or  felt  secretly, 
which  has  so  long  preserved  the  kingdom  from 
being  swallowed  up  entirely  by  the  voracious 
appetite  for  wealth  and  power  of  the  two 
higher  classes. 

IV.  But  it  is  to  the  fifth  class  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  known  to  the  laws  nor  recognized 
by  any  of  the  Swedish  institutions,  that  the 
nation  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  its  liberties.  Since  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation, when  Sweden  began  to  take  some  part 
in  the  business  operations  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  to  have  a  more  active  business  of 
her  own,  this  portion  of  the  people  has  been 
growing  in  number,  in  wealth,  in  influence,  and 
in  their  consequent  importance  to  the  country. 
They  are  now  very  numerous,  highly  respecta- 
ble, engaged  in  all  the  trades,  professions,  and 
occupations,  and  yet  have  no  voice,  vote,  or 
connection  with  the  political  arrangements  or 
doings  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  them  are  men 
of  immense  riches,  of  great  attainments,  and 
of  decided  social  power,  but  are  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  every  thing  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  country.  Not  only  do  they 
carry  on  large  business  operations,  but  they 
write  books,  edit  newspapers,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  instructors,  while  the  anomalous  con- 
stitution of  the  country  gives  them  no  part  in 
legislation.  They  must  obey  the  laws,  but  can 
not  help  to  make  or  mend  them.  They  pay 
heavy  taxes  toward  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  have  no  acknowledged  rights  of  rep- 
resentation. They  bear  all  the  burdens  and 
suffer  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  social  state, 
but  have  nothing  to  say  when  the  State  assem- 
bles to  lay  down  rules  and  regulations.  They 
have  borne  this  condition  for  centuries,  but 
have  grown,  nevertheless,  in  every  element  of 
political  and  social  influence.  Seeing  by  what 
orders  they  have  been  held  back,  and  by  what 
policy  disowned  as  a  portion  of  the  people, 
they  have  naturally  imbibed  free  principles, 
and  they  have  always  been,  as  they  are  this 
day,  the  sturdy  friends  of  a  liberal  government. 
They  have  no  love  for  the  nobility,  they  have 
but  little  respect  for  the  clergy;  their  sympa- 
thies are  entirely  with  the  many  against  the 
few,  with  the  peasantry  against  their  seducers 
and  oppressors,  with  freedom  for  all  in  opposi- 


tion to  this  double-headed  aristocracy,  and  they 
are  ready  for  any  opportunity  or  movement 
which  shall  reform  Sweden  into  some  conform- 
ity with  the  free  and  enlightened  spint  of  the 
more  liberal  nations.  They  meddle  with  no 
parties,  they  hold  no  meetings  of  their  own, 
they  form  no  clubs,  or  cliques,  or  cabals  in 
secret;  they  scarcely  speak  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  government.  They  are  simply 
a  great  power  perfectly  self-composed;  they  are 
at  perfect  rest;  they  know  that  their  import- 
ance is  felt  by  all  the  ruling  orders;  they  are 
conscious  of  being  the  "difficulty"  in  the 
national  situation,  but  they  do  not  demand 
what  they  see  is  coming  for  them  from  the  felt 
awkwardness  of  a  country  which  excludes  such 
a  population  from  all  political  connections^ 

V.  From  this  quarter,  in  fact,  there  have 
sprung  up  the  first  movements  of  a  social  and 
political  revolution  in  this  ancient  kingdom; 
and  it  is  this  awkwardness  of  feeling  shared 
by  all  the  orders  that  has  been  the  most  active 
cause  in  giving  rise  to  it.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  among  a  candid  and  thinking  people? 
How  could  the  nobles  as  individuals,  how  could 
the  clergymen  as  citizens  associate  on  easy 
terms  with  those  whose  wealth  and  business 
were  not  only  great,  but  constantly  extending, 
and  whose  intelligence  and  virtues  were  entirely 
equal  to  their  own,  but  whom  their  jealousy 
or  selfishness  had  wholly  excluded  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  of  their  common 
country?  How  could  the  peasantry  not  respect 
a  class  whose  manifold  business  operations 
gave  to  so  many  of  themselves  their  employ- 
ment and  their  bread?  How  could  the  bur- 
gesses, the  equals  only  and  oftentimes  the 
business  partners  of  this  class,  with  whom  they 
intermarried  and  associated  every  way  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  hold  them  off  from  their 
natural  right  of  helping  to  administer  a  gov- 
ernment which  it  was  their  duty  to  obey  and 
their  interest  to  support!  The  awkwardness 
of  this  state  of  things  has  long,  and  on  both 
sides  been  keenly  felt;  it  has  been  growing  in- 
stead of  diminishing  with  every  year's  increase 
of  this  part  of  the  population,  and  it  has  at 
last  become  so  insupportable  ^at  the  king 
himself  has  been  set  on  by  his  leading  minis- 
ters, if  not  by  the  whole  cabinet,  to  propose  a 
reform,  which  in  its  results  must  work  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  government. 

VI.  The  older  revolution,  which  in  1809 
culminated  in  the  election  of  Bemadotte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  marechals,  was  the  work  of  the 
Swedish  people  ostensibly  in  opposition  to  a 
hated  dynasty,  but  really  also  in  behalf  of  a 
popular  freedom,  which  that  dynasty  had  always 
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conspired  with  the  nobility  and  clergy  to 
diminish  rather  than  enlarge.  The  son  and 
Buccessor  of  Bemadotte,  King  Oscar,  though  a 
ruler  of  good  intentions,  and  oftentimes  in 
great  favor  with  the  people,  rendered  himself 
weak  and  irresolute  by  his  devotedness  to 
pleasure;  and  if  he  ever  had  any  democratic 
tendencies  or  intentions,  his  luxury  and  amours 
defeated  his  purposes,  and  so  delayed  the 
natural  expectations  of  his  people.  The  pres- 
ent king,  the  very  popular  Charles  the  Fifteenth, 
the  pride  and  pet  of  all  Sweden,  is  said  to  have 
had  the  design  of  enlarging  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  prior  to  the  present  manifestation  of  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects;  he  is  reported  to  have 
Tittered  several  years  ago  some  very  liberal 
sentiments,  indicating  almost  a  democratic 
spirit;  and  this  was  to  have  been  expected  of 
a  monarch  so  unostentatious,  so  condescending, 
80  popular  in  his  temper  and  his  manners. 
But  report  will  also  have  it  that  soon  after- 
ward his  tone  of  conversation  suffered  a  radical 
change  in  relation  to  this  subject.  He  is  ac- 
cused of  having  been  won  over  from  his  native 
impulses  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  But  of  these  things  I  have  only  com- 
mon rumor  for  my  proof.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  when  his  chief  minister,  the  Baron 
De  Geer,  a  man  of  remarkable  intellect  and 
even  of  genius,  presented  a  thoroughly-cogita- 
ted plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  State,  his 
Majesty  was  entirely  averse  to  it.  But  the 
ministry  had  given  a  unanimous  consent  to  the 
new  propositions,  and  when  they  were  brought 
to  the  king  for  the  last  time  to  receive  either 
his  assent  or  veto,  a  scene  is  said  to  have 
been  enacted  worthy  of  recollection.  The  mon- 
arch, as  usual  when  about  receiving  his  cabinet, 
was  sitting  in  his  great  chair  in  the  room  of 
the  palace  called  the  cabinet.  The  ministry 
stood  before  him,  the  man  of  genius  and  of 
republican  principles  holding  in  his  hand  the 
propositions.  "Boys,"  said  the  king,  "take 
seats."  De  Geer  replied  that  they  had  brought 
the  propositions  of  reform  for  his  Majesty's  ex- 
amination and  approval.  "Well,  take  seats, 
boys,  take  seats,"  said  the  king,  evidently 
wishing  to  protract  the  discussion  and  perhaps 
,  to  evade  the  issue,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 
"No,"  replied  the  minister,  "if  it  please  your 
Majesty  we  have  determined  never  to  take 
seats  here  again  till  we  have  the  king's  name 
to  these  propositions."  This  was  noble,  patri- 
otic, and  decisive.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
manuscript  could  show  the  august  name  of 
Charles  written  in  a  bold  hand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper. 
VII.  The  plan  of  the  great  and  popular  De 


Geer  is  now  known  as  the  King's  Propositions; 
and  though  his  Majesty  is  known  to  have 
given  his  signature  under  a  sort  of  duress,  the 
people  have  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his 
honor.  They  believe  that,  like  an  honorable 
man  of  business,  he  will  not  disregard  his 
name,  though  procured  in  the  manner  *here 
described.  They  think  he  will  follow  up  his 
signature  with  acts.  He  is  generally  relied 
upon  to  aid  in  silencing  the  opposition  of  the 
aristocratic  orders.  They,  as  was  expected,  are 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  the  propositions.  They  have 
held  the  people  at  bay  so  long  they  generally 
imagine  the  same  thing  could  have  been  con- 
tinued, while  some  of  them  are  hearty  in  their 
approval  of  the  reforms  projected.  One  noble- 
man, who  has  long  since  ceased  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet,  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  expects  to  go  to  Stockholm  but  once  more 
in  his  official  capacity,  and  that  that  will  be  to 
vote  against  the  King's  Propositions.  The 
clergy,  however,  are  the  most  obstinate,  indus- 
trious and  persistent  opponents  of  the  new 
measures.  It  is^a  singular  fact,  also,  that  the 
highest  noblemen  and  the  lowest  of  the  peas- 
antry are  the  two  extremes  of  the  population 
almost  wholly  indifferent  to  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  these  measures.  The  great  nobles  can 
always  rely  upon  their  inordinate  wealth,  upon 
their  birth,  upon  their  prestige  generally,  for 
every  purpose  they  may  wish  to  effect,  and  the 
most  degraded  peasants  are  so  degraded,  so 
ignorant,  so  pressed  by  poverty  that  they  think 
and  care  for  nothing  but  their  daily  bread.  If 
these  parties  shall  ever  become  active  partici- 
pants in  the  revolution  the  one  will  be  brought 
to  it  by  the  influence  of  those  next  below,  the 
other  by  the  exertions  of  those  next  above 
them.  If  ever  accomplished,  the  reform  will 
be  the  work  of  the  burgesses  and  of  the  fifth 
or  unrecognized  class  of  the  population,  aided, 
of  course,  by  all  those  individual  and  scattered 
members  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  see  in 
the  propositions  the  political,  financial,  and 
moral  regeneration  of  their  country. 

VIII.  When  superficially  regarded,  the  new 
plan  would  seem  to  be  almost  unexceptionable 
to  any  party,  and  certainly  very  harmless.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Swedish  Parliament,  or 
Diet,  consists  of  four  several  branches,  that 
each  branch  represents  one  of  the  four  orders 
of  the  population,  and  that  a  bill  requires  a 
majority  of  those  voting  in  each  several  House 
for  its  enactment.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  King's  Proposition  is,  that  hereafter  there 
are  to  be  but  two  Houses,  as  in  England  and 
in  our  own  Congress.    This  looks  simple  and 
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innocent  enough,  for  no  one  of  the  orders  is 
excluded  by  it,  but  the  mischief,  the  novelty, 
the  thing  dre&ded  by  the  aristocratic  classes  is 
to  be  found  in  the  necessary  appendages  and 
foreseen  results  of  this  novel  construction  of 
the  Parliament.  There  are  to  be  two  Houses 
and  yet  four  orders  of  the  population.  How 
are  the  orders  to  be  represented  in  this  re- 
formed Diet?  It  would  have  been  natural 
enough  to  have  put  the  nobility  and  clergy 
into  the  Upper,  the  burgesses,  peasants,  and 
this  fifth  class  into  the  Lower  House.  This 
would  have  been  monarchical.  It  would  have 
been  the  copying  of  France  and  England.  But 
the  almost  republican  De  Geer  has  gone  further. 
He  has  approached  as  near  our  own  form  as  he 
thought  was  practicable  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  his  country.  He  throws  both  Houses 
open  to  every  Swedish  subject,  whatever  his 
former  rank,  who  has  certain  qualifications  of 
age  and  property.  We  have  in  America  a 
qualification  as  to  age.  De  Geer  has  added  to 
this  a  property  qualification,  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  are  generally 
men  of  means;  but  his  republican  ideas  are 
evident  in  the  very  small  amount  of  estate 
personal  and  real  which  he  has  made  essential 
to  an  election.  The  members  of  the  Upper 
House  also  serve  their  country  gratis,  while 
those  of  the  lower  branch  are  paid;  and  this 
was  also  thrown  in  to  catch  the  ambition  of 
the  higher  orders,  though  it  is  plain  enough 
that  this  whole  matter  of  qualifications  and 
of  pay  will  be  settled  easily  enough  in  a  more 
democratic  form  as  soon  as  the  new  Constitu- 
tion shall  have  been  put  into  successful  opera- 
tion. There  is  another  republican  feature  slyly 
thrown  into  the  body  of  these  propositions. 
Now  a  bill  must  have  its  majority  in  each 
House,  as  has  been  seen,  to  become  a  law. 
Hereafter  the  votes  of  both  Houses  are  to  be 
added  together  as  one  vote  for  and  against  any 
bill,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Lower  or 
popular  House,  which  is  to  have  much  the 
larger  representation,  will  always  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Upper  House  in  carrying  or 
defeating  any  measure.  The  popular  branch, 
in  fact,  will  have  the  power  almost  always  to 
carry  or  defeat  the  other  branch  in  spite  of  its 
utmost  opposition.  The  king  alone,  who  retains 
the  veto,  can  restrain  the  people  as  represented 
in  this  Lower  House  from  what  he  may  regard 
as  the  excess  of  a  democratic  legislation. 

IX.  But  the  nobility  and  clergy  dread  the 
natural  consequences  of  this  new  Constitution 
more  than  they  do  the  immediate  bearings  it 
will  have  upon  legislation.  When  there  are 
lilt  two  branches  of  one  Parliament  to  which 


all  Swedes  may  rightfully  and  hopefully  aspire, 
what  will  become  of  the  four  orders  among 
the  population?  De  Geer  and  his  fellow -re- 
formers have  certainly  but  one  intention.  They 
know  well  that  as  soon  as  rank  shall  cease  to 
give  a  man  any  political  advantages  nine*tenths 
of  its  value  will  have  passed  away,  and  that 
when  the  value  of  it  is  gone  it  will  be  very 
quietly  and  willingly  resigned  as  a  useless  and 
perhaps  obnoxious  thing.  Then,  as  with  us, 
and  as  in  all  republics,  there  will  be  but  one 
people,  with  one  legislature  and  one  executive 
head;  and  it  will  be  quite  immaterial  what 
that  head  is  called,  whether  president  or  king, 
when  he  has  no  lordly  orders  to  support  him 
in  exorbitant  pretensions,  and  when  the  law- 
making power  of  the  country  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  its  free  and  equal  population. 

X.  This  singular  form  for  the  construction 
of  a  virtual  republic  out  of  an  established 
monarchy  almost  petrified  by  age,  which,  like 
the  granite  rocks  forming  the  country's  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  has  defied  all  the  encroach- 
ments and  aggressions  of  the  world  around  it, 
is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  modem  states- 
manship, sure  to  make  the  name  of  its  pro- 
jector— in  Sweden,  at  least — immortal.  It  is 
now  to  go  forth  to  the  Swedish  population  and 
there  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  which  it  is  sure 
to  me^t.  No  man  can  certainly  foresee  the  re- 
sult of  the  examination.  It  is  sure  that  a 
majority,  an  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  peo- 
ple will  receive  it  with  unbounded  favor;  but 
whether  a  majority  of  the  voting  orders,  of  the 
warring  forces,  will  support  and  return  it  to  the 
Diet  with  their  approbation  is  devoutly  hoped 
for,  but  positively  believed  by  none  but  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  Swedish  patriots.  It  will  give 
occasion  for  a  formidable  contest.  It  will  shake 
society  in  Sweden  to  its  center.  It  will  array 
the  four  orders  in  mutual  opposition,  and  bring 
up  the  fifth  class,  as  yet  unclassified  and  un- 
acknowledged, to  a  place  among  their  country- 
men. It  will  show  the  common  people,  the 
democratic  masses,  who  are  the  friends  and 
who  the  enemies  of  their  rights  and  welfare. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  must  act  their  part  with 
caution  if  they  wish  to  avert  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  themselves,  or  avoid  a  general " 
and  perhaps  a  more  thorough  revolution.  Noth- 
ing but  good,  however,  can  come  from  this 
late  attempt  at  a  quiet,  at  least  a  peaceful 
reformation.  The  history  of  the  country  and 
all  her  established  institutions  will  undergo  a 
most  searching  investigation.  Many  bad  facta 
will  be  brought  to  light.  The  usurpations  of 
the  aristocracy  will  be  ferreted  out  and  pub- 
lished.    Not  only  politics  but  religion  will  be 
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generally  discussed.  The  priesthood  will  not 
shield  the  nobility,  the  nobility  can  not  screen 
the  clergy  in  the  fiery  ordeal.  The  ground 
will  rock  as  if  by  a  score  of  earthquakes.  The 
heavens  will  tremble  and  the  clouds  burn  with 
the  fearful  artillery  to  be  marshaled  into  the 
general  struggle.  But  for  myself,  after  a  year's 
observation,  reading,  study,  and  conversation,  I 
have  no  fears  as  to  the  termination.  The  fifth- 
class  men  will  work,  silently  but  effectually,  as 
such  men  always  work.  The  peasantry  will  be 
gradually  enlightened,  converted,  and  made 
effective.  The  burgesses  are  already  in  the 
field,  and  will  not  leave  it  till  their  enterprise 
is  accomplished.  The  great  and  powerful  nobles 
will  not  venture  their  existence  by  making  a 
class  opposition  to  the  movement,  and  the 
clergy,  poor  fellows!  who  have  so  long  held 
sway  in  Sweden,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
storm  that  will  sweep  against  and  perhaps  over 
them.  The  work  must  go  forward,  and  the 
end  will  be  at  the  close  of  the  three  years  set 
apart  by  the  laws  for  the  discussion  of  all  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Constitution,  a  new  and  re- 
formed government  for  Sweden. 

XI.  One  fact  I  wish  to  make  more  promi- 
nent in  this  brief  survey  of  the  existing  and 
coming  struggle.  It  is  a  fact  of  vital  import- 
ance and  full  of  instruction  not  only  for  Swe- 
den but  for  all  nations.  The  fact  is,  that  while 
the  clergy  of  every  free  country  where  the 
Church  and  State  are  not  united,  are  always 
the  leaders  of  the  people  in  every  great  reform, 
in  every  general  movement,  whether  religious, 
moral,  or  political,  and  the  surest  friends  of 
new  institutions  after  they  have  become  estab- 
lished, the  clergy  of  monarchical  countries, 
where  the  Church  and  the  State  are  politically 
connected,  are  as  uniformly  the  enemies  of  all 
progress.  They  feel  that  their  connection  with 
the  State  is  an  unnatural,  unscriptural,  unwise, 
and  fictitious  connection,  and  that  the  slightest 
examination  will  expose  its  absurdity  and  en- 
danger their  position.  It  has  been  so  in  all 
revolutions.  It  is  so  now  in  Sweden.  The 
clergy  are  almost  the  only  people  here  who 
treat  the  King's  Propositions  with  obstinacy 
and  bitterness.  They  are  calling  upon  heaven 
and  doing  what  they  can  on  earth  to  defeat 
the  proposed  renovation  of  the  kingdom.  But 
I  am  glad  that  their  influence  in  this  relation 
is  not  much  feared,  though  felt.  While  I 
always  rejoice  at  the  success  of  every  minister 
of  God  in  his  proper  work,  I  can  but  wish  him 
defeat  and  loss  when  traveling  out  of  his 
natural  and  lawful  place.  I  am  most  happy 
now,  while  looking  upon  the  daily  fortunes  of 
this  struggle,  to  see  the  clergymen  of  Sweden 


snubbed  and  insulted  for  their  nefarious  efforts 
in  this  grand  reform.  The  leading  journal  of 
the  capital  and  of  all  Sweden  recently  closed  a 
review  of  their  operations  in  these  as  well  as 
in  former  times  with  the  following  emphatic 
question,  "Why  is  it  that  when  the  love  of 
humanity  or  the  progress  of  civilization  calls 
for  any  reform  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion, 
the  clergy  of  the  country  are  always  the  most 
active  and  bitter  in  their  opposition  and  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  im- 
provement in  legislation?"  That  is  a  moment- 
ous inquiry,  and  it  will  go  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  and  among  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  existing  struggle.  It  is  susceptible 
of  but  one  only  answer.  The  reason  called  for 
is  to  be  found  in  the  political  connection  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  when  fully  dis- 
covered, and  understood,  and  weighed  by  the 
public  it  will  bring  to  an  end  the  civil  pre- 
eminence and  the  political  power  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  in  Sweden.  When  the  priests 
shall  have  been  disposed  of,  the  nobility  will 
soon  fall  to  their  proper  rank  as  eminent  citi- 
zens, but  citizens  only,  of  their  country;  and 
then,  as  the  next  and  last  result,  this  glorious 
old  kingdom,  the  home  of  the  English  and 
American  tongue  and  of  many  of.  our  common 
and  most  cherished  institutions,  will  become  a 
most  prosperous  nation  as  a  land  of  freemen. 
Home  of  our  earliest  ancestors,  and  the  first  to 
welcome  the  thirteen  revolutionary  colonies 
into  the  great  family  and  fellowship  of  nations, 
Sweden  will  then  stand,  politically,  morally, 
religiously,  and  in  every  element  of  national 
prosperity  and  power,  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Republic. 


BOHKET. 
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"And  I  Mid,  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  doTe,  for  then 
would  I  tLj  away  and  be  at  rest  T*— David. 


It  is  the  old  lament — the  undertone 
That  bubbles  up,  like  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
From  life's  deep  waters.     What  the  soul  would  be 

Embodied  in  its  loftiest  thoughts,  and  grown 

Unto  the  stature  of  a  bliss  unknown 
But  to  its  grand  conceptions,  sure  nor  we, 
Nor  wisest,  happiest  of  eternity. 

Can  lift  our  minds  so  high.     The  ceaseless  moan 
Tliat  makes  the  saddest  music  earth  can  know 

Is  but  the  panting  of  the  soul  pressed  down 
From  its  eternal  soarings  by  the  woe 

Which  sin  hath  made  our  curse  and  love  our  crown. 
If  we  would  fly  away  and  be  at  rest, 
The  wings  of  innocence  must  fold  our  breast. 
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TTTE  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  the 
'V  work  of  Bishop  Clark  bearing  the  above 
title.  The  book  has  yet  received  no  befitting 
notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Repository.  The 
modesty  of  its  author,  our  predecessor,  forbid 
his  commenting  upon  it,  and  a  single  glance  at 
the  book  revealed  to  us  that  it  is  too  import- 
ant and  interesting  a  work,  and  of  a  kind  that 
appears  from  the  press  too  seldom,  to  be  passed 
over  with  a  mere  notice  in  the  '*  book  column." 
We  therefore  determined  to  wait  till  we  should 
have  time  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  it.  The 
very  full  and  analytical  table  of  contents  con- 
vinced us  that  a  rich  treat  was  in  store  for  us. 
We  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  whole 
great  subject  of  immortality  and  the  future 
life  has  been  to  us  one  of  intense  interest — to 
whom  indeed  is  it  not? — yet  to  ourself  it  has 
been  especially  so.  Passing  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  course  of  medical  study,  through  the 
scenes  of  the  dissecting-room,  the  revelations 
of  the  scalpel,  the  microscope,  and  the  chemists' 
laboratory,  and  perhaps  above  all  the  almost 
unconscious  influence  of  professors  and  text- 
books strongly  imbued  with  the  materialistic 
tendencies  so  characteristic  of  modem  science, 
we  did  not  come  out  unscathed,  but  found  our 
mind  clouded  on  the  subject  of  immortality, 
and  full  of  questions  and  difficulties.  This  in- 
fluence we  felt  upon  us  for  years,  leading  us 
toward  skepticism  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
facts  which  revelation  utters  on  this  subject. 
Not  that  skepticism  which  ends  in  infidelity, 
but  that  state  of  doubt  and  darkness  which 
drives  the  honest  mind  to  more  earnest  and 
careful  investigation,  but  which  is  also  suffi- 
cient to  weaken  the  realizations  of  faith  and 
to  rob  the  soul  of  the  hope  and  blessedness 
which  the  sublime  facts  of  the  Christian's 
future  life  are  intended  to  inspire. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  pursued  the  best 
course  to  relieve  our  difficulties  when,  instead 
of  clinging  believingly  and  prayerfully  to  the 
pure  "  words  of  eternal  life,"  we  turned  aside 
to  investigate  the  great  problems  in  the  light 
of  what  men  have  said  and  written  upon  them. 
Certainly  our  faith  was  not  strengthened  by  the 
guesses  of  ancient  philosophers,  the  subtile 
theories  of  modern  metaphysicians,  the  new  in- 
terpretations and  exegesis  of  Scripture  by  mod- 
em skeptics,  or  the  materialistic  themes  so 
prevalent  among  the  explorers  and  teachers  of 
natural  science.  To  turn  away  from  these 
pages  of   philosophers   guessing  at  truth,   of 


metaphysicians  endeavoring  to  settle  the  great 
question  of  man's  future  destiny  by  profound 
explorations  into  the  mysteries  of  our  present 
life  and  subtile  analyses  of  our  present  nature, 
of  even  Christian  expositors  who,  too  readily 
yielding  to  the  supposed  pressure  of  philosoph- 
ical and  scientific  difficulties,  have  endeavored 
to  explain  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Word 
so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  these 
skeptical  objections,  and  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists  who  have  endeavored  with  the 
scalpel  and  the  microscope  to  reduce  man  to 
a  mere  organized  machine  or  a  bundle  of  ma- 
terial forces — to  turn  away  from  the  pages  of 
all  these  to  the  plain,  eamest,  Scriptural,  com- 
mon-sense, orthodox  pages  of  the  work  before 
us  is  like  passing  from  the  darkness  of  night 
into  the  light  of  day.  There  it  is  man  endeav- 
oring to  fathom  with  his  own  feeble  reason  the 
mysteries  of  our  being;  here  it  is  God  speaking 
out  of  the  darkness  to  his  children,  the  author 
only  humbly  endeavoring  to  help  us  hear  and 
understand  the  voice  of  the  Father.  Follow- 
ing the  theories  and  speculations  of  men  we 
only  seem  to  wander  through  dark  forests  by 
intricate  and  ever-recrossing  pathways,  with 
here  ^nd  there  only  a  gleam  of  light  and  hope 
breaking  through  the  darkness  around  us.  We 
have  often  felt  as  if  our  leader  with  a  faint 
torch-light  was  only  leading  us  through  a  dark 
cavern,  of  which  he  could  show  us  nothing  but 
the  winding  and  never-ending  passages,  with 
now  and  then  a  momentary  beauty  as  the 
glimmer  of  his  torch  fell  on  some  flashing 
stalactite  that  dropped  from  the  invisible  roof 
above.  Surely  this  can  not  be  a  true  picture 
of  the  state  and  condition  in  which  God  has 
left  us  in  the  present  life.  No;  turning  from 
these  guides  to  the  Word  of  God,  we  feel  our- 
selves walking  in  a  broad  and  open  place,  with 
God's  sunshine  breaking  in  beauty  around  us, 
and  sometimes  can  climb  to  the  summit  of 
Pisgah  and  look  over  the  land  of  promise 
"  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  even  reach 
the  "delectable  mountains"  and  behold  the 
"city  of  God." 

We  are  glad  Dr.  Clark  has  not  written  a 
"philosophy  of  the  future  life,"  nor  felt  called 
upon  to  use  a  metaphysical  or  closely -logical 
style,  or  to  pursue  the  false  theories  which  he 
handles  so  efl*ectually  into  the  remote  and  sub- 
tile regions  of  analysis,  where  no  one  walks 
steady  and  the  people  can  not  follow.  His 
metaphysics  is  no  deeper  than  that  of  the 
Bible;  his  style  is  easy,  flowing,  popular;  his 
order  of  thought  is  that  of  the  people;  his 
reasoning,  while  strong  and  conclusive,  is  not 
far-fetched  or  intricate,  but  such  as  addresses 
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itself  to  the  popular  mind.  Every-where  the 
work  abounds  in  earnest  and  eloquent  passages, 
some  of  them  really  so  beautiful  that  we  shall 
be  tempted  some  day  to  use  them  as  "  gems  of 
literature."  He  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
"immortality  and  the  future  life."  Beginning 
with  the  immateriality  and  indestructibility  of 
the  human  soul,  he  considers  it  in  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  it  from  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  from  any  possible  product  of 
organization,  from  any  possible  capabilities  of 
matter,  and  from  any  mere  manifestation  of 
force.  He  studies  its  intelligence  as  distin- 
gnished  unmistakably  from  all  manifestations 
of  reason  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals. 
"He  then  develops  the  truths  of  its  immense 
capabilities,  traces  its  intimate  relations  with 
the  human  body,  its  intercourse  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
its  capability  of  separate  existence  from  the 
body,  and  ita  natural  immortality,  which  he 
defines  to  mean  that  God  created  it  an  immor- 
tal being  and  intends  it  to  be  such,  and  there- 
fore such  is  its  nature.  The  author  then  shows 
to  us  the  deathless  spirit  passing  unscathed 
through  the  mysterious  and  to  us  impenetrable 
passages  of  death  to  enter  upon  the  wonderful 
and  sublime  destinies  of  its  eternal  state.  The 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  phenomena  of  death 
he  draws  with  a  master  hand.  He  anatomizes 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  like 
an  experimenter  in  natural  science;  he  explains 
the  various  steps  in  its  progress  like  a  physiol- 
ogist, and  counts  the  weakening  and  failing 
pulse  like  a  physician.  Cold  indeed  will  be 
the  heart  that  will  not  warm  into  exultation 
over  the  examples  he  here  gives  us  of  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  soul  over  the*  terrible 
ravages  of  disease  and  death  wrought  upon  the 
body. 

The  author  then  introduces  the  difficult  but 
important  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  soul,  proves  conclusively  that  there  must 
be  an  intermediate  state  of  some  kind,  exposes 
the  various  errors  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
world  with  regard  to  it,  denies  the  existence 
of  an  intermediate  or  "third"  place,  refutes 
that  prevalent  modern  notion  most  revolting  to 
all  the  instincts  of  our  nature  that  the  soul 
dies  with  the  body  and  lives  no  more  till  the 
resurrection,  proves  our  conscious  existence 
during  the  intermediate  state,  and  ushers  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  dead  at  once  into  the 
immediate  and  glorious  presence  of  Christ.  He 
claims  for  the  soul  in  its  separate  state  an 
appropriate  and  recognizable  human  form,  a 
form  that  may  be  vastly  improved,  infinitely 
more  glorious,  but  yet  the  same,  and  that  may 


be  known  by  us  when  we  also  shall  enter  the 
spirit-world  before  the  resurrection — a  thought 
which  greatly  enhances  the  anticipated  glories 
of  the  reunion  which  we  so  shortly  expect  with 
the  departed. 

On  the  tender  and  delicate  question  of  inter- 
course between  the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
author  speaks  cautiously  and  judiciously.  After 
stating  the  opinions  of  several  wise  and  good 
men,  and  some  cases  of  allied  apparitions  and 
of  intercourse  with  th«  spirit- world  which  are 
wholly  wanting  in  any  proper  validity  from 
any  responsible  witness,  be  writes:  "  But  after 
all,  the  idea  can  not  be  set  down  as  an  exploded 
fancy,  for  we  must  yet  regard  it,  even  after  so 
many  ages  of  inquiry  and  observation,  as  still 
an  undetermined  question.  We  are  still  in- 
clined, after  setting  aside  the  great  number  of 
such  alleged  events  as  fictitious  or  as  mistaken 
conceptions,  to  believe  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
thing  possible  if  not  actual."  We  agree  with 
the  author  in  greatly  doubting  the  whole  subject 
of  visible  apparitions  or  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions to  any  of  the  outward  senses,  while  w« 
feel  with  him  that  in  the  idea  of  spiritual  com' 
munion  with  the  departed  there  is  neither  in 
reason  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  any  impossi- 
bility. "There  are  seasons  when  the  soul 
seems  to  recognize  the  presence  of  and  hold 
communion  with  the  departed.  They  are  like 
angelic  visitants;  we  meet  them  in  our  lonely 
walks,  in  our  deep  and  solemn  meditations,  and 
in  our  closet  communings:  we  meet  them  when 
the  lengthening  shadows  hallow  the  eventide—* 
mysterious  and  solemn  is  their  communion; 
we  meet  them  when  sorrows  encompass  us 
round  about,  and  hallowed  is  the  influence 
their  presence  imparts.  Who  shall  say  that  at 
such  times  there  is  not  a  real  communion 
between  the  living  and  the  dead?  Who  shall 
say  that  there  is  not,  then,  a  real  presence  of 
the  dead  with  the  living?" 

Remembering  the  title  of  his  work — "  Man 
All  Immortal" — the  author  then  turns  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body. 
Around  no  other  doctrine  has  there  gathered 
such  doubt,  skepticism,  misrepresentation,  even 
ridicule  and  caricature,  as  about  the -doctrine 
of  the  resurrection;  and  yet  no  doctrine  is 
more  peculiarly  a  subject  of  revelation  or  is 
more  explicitly  and  repeatedly  declared  in  the 
Word  of  God,  or  is  more  consistently  and  even 
essentially  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
religion  and  redemption.  It  is  a  vital  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  it  is  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  Redeemer's  work;  without  it  we 
are  left  still  to  "groan  within  ourselves,  wait- 
ing for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
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our  body."  It  constitntes  an  essential  element 
in  the  qnestion  of  man's  destiny.  It  is  often 
forced  upon  us  with  a  touching  tenderness  that 
extorts  the  enquiry  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
soul.  The  inscrutable  mysteries  that  encircle 
it,  and  the  deep  interest  we  have  in  it,  make  it 
a  question  of  momentous  concern  to  the  human 
race,  and  yet  the  spirit  with  which  the  objector 
approaches  it  is  to  this  day  the  spirit  with 
which  it  was  approached  in  the  days  of  St. 
Paul  when  the  proud  Athenians  said,  "  What 
will  this  babbler  say?"  because  he  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  The  author  does 
well  then  to  appropriate  a  hundred  pages  of 
his  work  to  this  important  doctrine.  He  covers 
the  ground  ably  and  well.  He  first  shows  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  human  body  is  sug- 
gested by  analogies  in  nature,  is  clearly  em- 
bodied in  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  is  demonstrated  by  individual 
resurrections.  He  then  turns  to  the  New  Test- 
ament and  proves  the  following  facts:  "that 
our  Savior  t«citly  assented  to  it  when  casually 
mentioned  before  him;  that  he  distinctly 
affirmed  and  taught  it;  that  the  inspired  apos- 
tles asserted  that  God  had  raised  the  dead,  ex- 
pressed their  own  confident  expectation  of  a 
resurrection,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  in  the 
most  positive  manner;  that  the  doctrine  en- 
tered largely  into  their  preaching — was  one  of 
the  grounds  of  objection  urged  against  them 
by  their  opponents — that  they  expressed  won- 
der at  its  rejection  by  others,  and  reasoned 
with  objectors;  that  they  rebuked  those  that 
said  the  resurrection  was  already  passed,  and 
finally,  that  the  rising  of  the  dead  from  their 
graves  in  the  earth  and  in  the  seas  is  shadowed 
forth  in  graphic  outline  in  the  Revelations." 

This  done  the  author  then  lays  the  broad 
foundation  for  the  whole  doctrine  in  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  an 
able  chapter,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Christ's  resurrection  is  investigated,  both  as  a 
historical  fact  and  in  its  profound  relations  to 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  especially  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection.  It  was 
exceedingly  refreshing  to  read  this  earnest, 
believing,  appreciative  article  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  just  after  reading  an  article  in 
the  strain  of  the  following  passage  from  the 
pen  of  a  French  Protestant  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical (?)  Reformed  Church — a  passage  quite 
characteristic  of  the  thought  and  style  of  so- 
called  "  liberal  Christianity  "  in  our  day.  Speak- 
ing of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  M.  Colani 
says:  "It  is  only  a  question  of  historical  criti- 
cism, that  only  has  the  right  to  pronounce 
upon  it,  and  that,  too,  should  be  free  to  contest 


the  fact  of  his  resurrectir.n  if  it  can  find  any 
other  manner  in  which  to  explain  the  sudden 
and  radical  revival  of  his  disciples  a  short  tim* 
after  the  death  of  their  master.  The  experi- 
ment of  Criticism  has  nothing  in  it  alarming  to 
the  Christian,  for  it  can  not  be  too  often  re- 
peated that  a  hundred  miracles,  more  or  le?*, 
neither  add  to  nor  take  away  a  single  trait 
from  the  person  of  our  Lord.  He  is  our  Savior, 
whether  he  remained  or  not  in  the  tomb;  that 
which  raises  him  above  us  is  another  thiiig 
than  a  marvelous  event  happening  to  his  body, 
it  is  his  spirit,  his  holiness,  his  perfect  union 
with  God.  In  a  word,  if  the  miracle  of  ibe 
resurrection  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
Gospel  might  find  an  echo  in  the  timorocs 
spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  might  reach  thts 
even  to  us,  it  took  place;  if  it  did  not  take 
place,  it  was  because  it  was  not  necessary.  In 
either  case  the  Gospel  remains,  since  we  pos- 
sess it."  (R6vue  de  Th6ologie,  Vol.  JI,  p.  105) 
What  easy  logic,  and  cool  indifference,  and 
accommodating  faith  I  True,  the  naked  letter 
of  the  Gospel  remains,  but  they  have  takes 
away  our  Lord  and  we  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him. 

*'  Few  themes  connected  with  the  great  here- 
after so  deeply  concern  th^  heart  as  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  recognition  among  the  re- 
deemed. Dear  ones  of  earth,  bound  to  our 
hearts  by  the  most  tender  ties,  have  departed 
from  us  and  gone  away  into  the  unknown  realm. 
We  have  carefully  and  tearfully  laid  their 
bodies  in  the  grave  to  slumber  till  the  great 
awakening  morning.  We  shall  see  them  no 
more  in  the  land  of  the  living.  And  if  we  are 
never  to  know  them  in  the  future  state,  this 
separation,  sad  as  may  be  the  thought,  is 
eternal.  The  hour  that  carries  them  down  to 
the  grave  is  the  hour  of  final  separation.  If 
there  is  no  personal  recognition  in  heaven,  if 
we  shall  neither  see  nor  know  our  friends  there, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  are  annihila- 
ted, and  heaven  has  no  genuine  antidote  fcr 
the  soul's  agony  in  the  hour  of  bereavement. 
By  and  by  we  shall  go  and  lie  down  by  the 
side  of  those  severed  from  us  by  death,  ani 
sleep  with  them  the  long,  unbroken  slnmber 
of  the  grave.  In  the  great  awakening  morning 
we  shall,  side  by  side,  come  forth.  Will  there 
then  be  no  recognition  between  us?  If  not. 
what  will  they  be  to  us  more  than  those  re- 
deemed in  other  ages  and  from  other  climes? 
All  the  precious  memories  of  toil  and  trial,  of 
conflict  and  victory,  of  gracious  manifestation 
and  of  holy  joy,  shared  with  them  in  the  time 
of  our  pilgrimage,  will  have  perished  forever, 
or  be  remembered  perchance  as  vague  and  nn- 
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real  fancies.  We  should  thus  enter  heaven  as 
stTcmgers,  and  such  we  should  remain  forever." 

Thus  the  author  introduces  that  most  inter- 
esting subject,  the  recognition  of  our  friends  in 
heaven,  and  proceeds  in  an  able .  manner  to 
answer  the  anxious  questions  of  Uie  soul, 
which  on  this  topic  spring  from  the  holiest 
sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  presents  consid- 
erations and  arguments  in  favor  of  this  per- 
sonal recognition,  which,  we  think,  are  abso- 
lutely conclusive  of  the  subject.  Then  follow 
two  important  chapters  on  memory  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  future  life,  and  memory  and  con- 
science as  the  ministers  of  judgment,  and  as 
terrible  instruments  of  punishment  to  the 
finally  condemned.        * 

Heaven,  the  home  of  the  blessed,  the  fruition 
of  our  toil  and  the  end  of  our  hope,  is  the 
closing  subject  of  the  book.  The  author  offers 
us  no  dream-land,  no  etherealized  nonenity  re- 
fined into  an  intangible  and  inconceivable  state, 
which  has  nothing  in  sympathy  with  our  pres- 
ent nature  or  satisfactory  to  the  hopes  and 
wants  of  our  human  hearts.  As  we  have  often 
heard  heaven  described,  we  confess  we  have 
had  but  few  and  feeble  heart-yearnings  after  it, 
and  have  felt  like  clinging  to  the  real,  substan- 
tial, beautiful  earth  in  which  God  has  placed 
us;  we  have  dreaded  to  step  out  into  the  vague 
and  unreal  spirit-world  that  has  been  frequently 
offered  to  us  by  preachers  and  writers.  But 
heaven  as  Dr.  Clark  deduces  its  description 
from  the  Word  of  God  is  most  inviting,  and  as 
we  read  we  feel  ourself,  like  the  apostle,  "  earn- 
estly desiring  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ," 
and  esteem  it  *'  far  better  to  be  absent  from  the 
body  that  we  may  be  present  with  the  Lord." 
Here  we  are  taught  *'  that  heaven  is  real  as 
earth  is  real;  that  it  is  not  a  strange  land,  but 
one  clothed  with  scenery  like  our  own,  only  a 
thousand  times  more  beautiful;  that  the  dwell- 
ers there  are  not  strangers,  but  our  kindred 
and  friends,  still  human — glorified  humanity" 
And  we  catch  inspiration  from  so  sublime  a 
view;  the  gloom  of  the  dark  valley  disappes^, 
and  we  feel  like  singing,  as  they  used  to  sing 
before  they  improved  (?)  the  old  hjrmn, 

"  0,  would  he  more  of  heaven  bestow, 
And  let  these  vessels  break, 
And  let  our  ransomed  spirits  go 
To  grasp  the  God  we  seek!" 

None  will  read  this  chapter  on  the  heavenly 
state,  with  all  its  pleasant  and  encouraging 
views  carefully  discussed  and  Scripturally  sus- 
tained, and  abounding  in  passages  of  sparkling 
beauty,  without  having  the  heart  kindled  into 
a  fervor  of  religious  devotion. 


Thus  we  have  glanced  at  the  contents  of  this 
interesting  book.  We  can  heartily  commend 
it  to  both  preachers  and  people.  It  is  written, 
as  we  have  said,  in  popular  style.  It  handles 
all  the  grave  and  important  questions  involved 
in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats;  it  examines 
philosophical  theories  and  meets  philosophical 
objections,  but  does  it  in  a  style  that  all  can 
understand,  and  that  is  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive.  It  might  all  be  preached  to  popu- 
lar congregations  from  the  pulpit,  and  admira- 
ble sermons  they  would  be.  The  points  are 
illustrated  by  an  astonishing  array  of  facts  and 
incidents;  many  of  the  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  scientific  sources,  evincing  extended  re- 
search and  careful  study.  It  is  not  a  hastily- 
written  work,  nor  is  it  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. With  its  sound,  evangelical,  orthodox 
views  on  all  the  momentous  questions  of  the 
future  life,  it  ought  to  become  the  l^xt-book 
of  the  Church  on  this  subject.  It  is  timely, 
and  meets  a  want  in  our  religious  literature. 
No  other  book  extends  over  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  this  one,  and  no  other  in  so  popular 
and  satisfactory  a  manner  meets  and  refutes 
the  prevalent  materialistic  theories  of  the  soul, 
and  repels  the  dark  and  forbidding  doctrines 
which  are  now  being  taught  with  regard  to  its 
future  destiny.  It  is  a  work  that  will  not  only 
do  excellent  service  in  correcting  errors,  bnt  it 
will  cheer  the  hours  of  affliction,  minister  con- 
solation *  to  the  bereaved  and  comfort  to  the 

dying. 

o 

SHUT  TOUB  EYES. 


BY    LX7BLLA    OLAKK. 


Shut  your  eyes  some  Summer  day 
In  a  meadow  sweet  with  new-mown  hay; 
While  on  the  scented  grass  you  lie, 
Shut  your  eyes  and  look  at  the  sky; 
Did  ever  the  great  world  seem  so  nigh? 
All  things  come  to  you  waiting  so; 
Close  by  your  side  the  lilies  grow, 
Plain  to  your  hearing  the  waters  flow. 
Never  did  white  clouds  stoop  so  low; 
Soft  falls  the  murmur  of  mountain  pine, 
The  wonderful  show  of  shadow  and  shine 
On  the  great  green  hills  is  plain  to  your  sight; 
The  butterflies  float  in  the  purple  light, 
The  bob-o-link  swings  on  the  bending  grasa. 
Swift  over  your  head  the  swallows  pass 
On  through  the  haze  to  the  homestead  eaves; 
You  feel  the  faint  stir  of  th£  heated  Ieavet» 
And  all  the  wide  landscape's  life  and  light 
Lives  again  on  your  inner  sight 
Shut  your  eyes  in  a  clear,  calm  nigh^ 
Banish  the  moon  and  stars  from  sights 
Banish  the  earth  with  its  gossip  and  glax«, 
With  all  its  camber  and  all  its  care. 
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Cleanse  your  spirit  of  strife  find  stain, 
Soothe  its  restlessness,  quiet  its  pain. 
So,  safe  in  the  silence,  shnt  yoar  eyes, 
And  lo!  a  new  realm  on  your  vision  will  rise, 
Fragrances  sweet  on  your  senses  will  glide 
From  your  soul's  Eden  over  the  tide; 
Distinct  as  you  listen  there  fall  on  your  ears 
Sounds  of  the  morning  from  higher  spheres; 
There  are  pillars  of  cloud  and  a  crystal  sea, 
The  spreading  leaves  of  the  life-giving  tree 
Drop  soft  dews  of  healing,  through  opal  ban 
Streams  a  luster  softer  than  light  of  stars; 
Ah,  what  are  the  rags'  of  your  earthly  hope 
When  thus  the  gates^of  your  vision  ope? 
0,  then,  when  blinded  by  earth's  cheap  glare. 
See  how  a  firmament  broad  and  fair — 
Firmament  fairer  than  earthly  skies — 
Curtains  your  spirit — shut  your  eyes. 
Shut  your  eyes  when  weary  with  care. 
Weary  with  seeking  the  good  and  the  fair, 
Weary  of  labor  without  reward, 
Weary  of  seeking  in  vain  the  Lord 
Of  life  and  of  light — from  your  seeking  oease, 
Wait,  and  he  cometh  who  giveth  peace. 
Shut  your  eyes  and  forget  to  climb 
Toward  your  highta  in  the  dim  sublime; 
Cease  from  your  fever  and  your  fear, 
All  the  good  of  your  world  is  near; 
Rest  in  the  valley  green  and  low, 
All  things  come  to  yon  waiting  so. 
Never  a  word  that  was  spoken  for  yon, 
Never  a  fact  essential  and  true 
To  your  own  true  being  but  nov  or  tken 
It  shall  surely  be  yours — what  matter  when? 
There  is  not  a  gift  in  God's  right  hand~« 
Friendship,  or  fame,  or  houses,  or  land. 
Losses  or  cros.ses,  penalty,  pain. 
Bounty  and  blessing,  grief  or  gain, 
But  it  shall  come  to  you  where  you  are-^ 
Here  is  your  work,  and  your  Master  not  far. 
Cease  from  your  seeking,  shut  your  eyes, 
And  your  joy  will  come  like  a  sweet  surprise; 
Cease  from  your  praying,  do  not  call. 
Nothing  can  miss  you,  for  God  knows  all; 
All  things  to  cheer  you  shall  bid  you  hail, 
All  yours  shall  bless  you,  and  never  can  fail 
A  single  sweet  syllable  out  of  the  rhyme, 
One  faintest  note  of  the  perfect  chime 
Of  your  being's  completeness — ^bide  your  time. 


BOira  OF  THE  WIND. 


BT    H.    B.     WABDWBLL. 


Aw  AT,  away  o'er  the  blue,  bright  sea, 
Where  the  ships  are  out  on  their  pathway  free, 
With  hearts  of  fire  and  sails  of  white. 
And  masts  that  bend  to  my  giant  might; 
I  will  bear  them  on  to  the  distant  land, 
Or  cast  them,  wrecked,  on  the  rocky  strandl 

Away,  away  with  a  joyous  sweep 
O'er  towering  eliff  and  frowning  steep, 


O'er  hills  of  beauty  and  vales  of  bloom. 

Through  verdure  that  waves  o'er  the  grass-grown  tomb; 

I  will  wake  the  voice  of  the  mountain  pines, 

While  the  oak's  deep  tone  with  the  strain  oombinetl 

Away,  away,  with  the  clouds  of  gold. 

Where  the  glory  of  morning  is  bright  unrolled. 

Or  the  beauty  of  eve  rests  on  mount  and  stream. 

And  paints  the  river  with  crimson  gleam; 

Away,  away  as  the  still  years  flee 

With  health  on  my  wing  and  anthem  free  I 

Away,  away  in  the  hurricane's  might. 
While  the  forests  reel  to  my  fearful  flight. 
While  the  lightnings  flash  from  the  thunder's  hcmm, 
I  will  wreathe  the  billows  all  white  with  foam; 
I  will  drown  the  shriek  of  the  king  of  the  sky, 
While  the  king  of  the  woods  to  his  covert  will  fly! 

Away,  away  in  the  gentle  gale. 

I  will  roam  with  joy  through  the  sunelad  vale, 

I  will  kiss  the  brows  of  the  young  and  fair, 

And  lift  their  tresses  of  shining  hair; 

When  the  storm  has  passed  with  its  radiant  bow, 

I  will  glide  o'er  the  landscape  of  Summer  glow! 


BEST. 


BT    HBTTIB    BBL&. 


Wheit  weary  with  toil  and  with  care. 

The  head  and  the  heart  sore  oppressed 
And  pain  all  the  members  do  share, 

How  soothing,  how  precious  is  rest! 
Its  wand  hath  true  magical  skill, 

Which  medical  arts  ne'er  attain; 
Its  touch  often  banishes  ill. 

And  gently  disperses  each  pain. 

The  spirit  hath  greater  unrest. 

'T  is  tossed  like  the  troubled  main. 
It  grasps  at  earth's  toys  with  a  zest, 

And  sickens  to  find  them  bnt  vain. 
If  upward  we  lift  our  sad  moan, 

And  choose  for  ourselves  "  the  good  part," 
How  ravishing  then  Jesus's  tone 

As  he  breathes  rest  and  peace  to  the  heartl 

But  still  "there  remaineth  a  rest" 

To  those  whom  God  calleth  his  own. 
More  precious  than  aught  here  possessed. 

E'en  unmeasured  bliss  round  the  throne. 
Rejoice  in  the  hope,  weary  saint. 

Whose  body  hath  seldom  repose. 
That  spirit,  oft  saddened  and  faint. 

Shall  dwell  in  a  land  free  from  woes. 

That  God,  who  by  nature  bestows 

Sweet  sleep  at  the  eve  of  the  day. 
Is  ready  great  peace  to  disclose 

To  those  who  will  trust  and  obey. 
His  yoke  is  one  easy  to  bear, 

His  love  makes  the  burden  so  light. 
How  sad  that  e'en  one  should  not  share 

Such  bliss  with  a  future  so  bright! 
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MPIEROTTI  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
•  investigation  altogether  unprecedented, 
and  yet  with  all  these  he  scarcely  seems  to  set 
at  rest  many  of  the  points  in  debate  respecting 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  conclusions  which  we  can  hardly 
think  will  ever  be  again  questioned.  The  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  identity  of  the 
rock  under  the  Mosque  of  Omar  with  Solomon's 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice,  are  surely  settled  for- 
ever. So,  also,  is  the  fact  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  deep  valley,  extending  the  whole 
way  from  the  present  Damascus  gate  to  the 
valley  on  the  south  of  the  city.  Yet  with  all 
the  evidence  of  laborious  research  which  it  con- 
tains, there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  book  which 
strikes  us  so  forcibly  as  the  extraordinary 
obstacles  which  were  contirf&ally  interfering 
with  the  desired  thoroughness  of  exploration. 
Armed,  as  M.  Pierotti  was,  with  oflBcial  author- 
ity, even  he  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  brief  and  stolen  visits  to  the  places  of  in- 
terest, to  disguise  his  objects,  and  to  lie  in 
whit  months  or  even  years  for  favorable  oppor- 
tunities. On  some  points,  as,  for  example,  the 
exact  course  of  the  outer  northern  walls  and 
of  the  valley  which  anciently  bounded  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Zion,  time  and  further 
observation  are  clearly  needed  to  test  or  to 
confirm  his  views.  In  the  mean  while  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
very  vivid  picttjre  of  Jerusalem  and  its  general 
features,  which  the  careful  perusal  of  M.  Pie- 
rotti's  book  has  brought  once  more  before  our 
mind. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  general  explanation  we 
may  describe  the  position  of  Jerusalem  as  fol- 
lows: There  is  a  high  mountianous  ridge  stretch- 
ing from  north  to  south  through  Palestine.  Its 
valleys  are  deep,  sudden,  and  irregular.  On 
the  western  side  lies  the  maritime  plain  which 
fringes  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  eastern  side 
is  the  deep  valley  through  which,  in  a  most 
winding  and  irregular  course,  and  with  a  most 
remarkably  rapid  descent,  the  Jordan  nishes. 
This  ridge  reaches  its  greatest  hight,  about 
3,000  feet,  at  the  situation  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  individual  hill,  or  mountain,  on  which  Jeru- 
salem stands  resembles  a  kind  of  promontory 
of  table  land,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
some  of   those   deep,  sudden  valleys  already 
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mentioned  as  frequent  in  the  region.  On  the 
fourth  or  north-west  side  it  is  united  by  land 
of  a  high  level  with  the  general  mountain 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Thus  Jeru- 
salem stands  on  a  kind  of  tongue-shaped 
mountain  amid  mountains.  On  the  east,  and 
south,  and  west  deep  valleys  cut  it  off  from 
the  neighboring  bights,  so  that  the  plan  of  the 
high  ground  thus  described  is  a  kind  of  irregu- 
lar oblong  from  north  to  south,  connected  by 
an  elevated  plateau  on  the  north-west  with  the 
general  table-land  of  the  country. 

This  tongue  or  oblong  is  itself  divided  by  a 
smaller  depression  or  valley  severing  it  in  two 
also  from  north  to  south,  and  each  portion 
terminates  in  a  sharp,  precipitous,  rocky, 
pointed  end,  so  that  the  tongue-form  we  have 
spoken  of  becomes  really  a  double  tongue,  or 
one  which  is  divided  by  the  central  valley 
above  named,  so  as  to  end  in  two  points.  Of 
these  two  divisions  the  western  is  higher  than 
the  eastern;  this  western  portion  is  the  Mount 
Zion  of  David,  and  is  the  site  of  the  old  Jebu- 
site  fortress  which  held  out  against  the  Israel- 
ites all  through  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
through  all  the  days  of  Saul,  and  till  David's 
capture  of  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  slopes  of  this  hill  to  the  eastward,  toward 
the  minor  valley  which  divides  it  from  the 
eastern  hiH,  were  occupied  by  the  town  w^ich 
the  children  of  Judah  captured  in  the  early 
days  of  their  invasion.  So  much  for  the  pres- 
ent for  the  western  mountain.  Eastward  from 
the  dividing  valley,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
Zion,  that  is,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  tongue 
of  land  in  question,  we  have  the  not  less 
famous  mountain  of  Moriah.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  here  was  the 
thrashing-floor  of  Araunah,  and  here  subse- 
quently was  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Here, 
also,  in  later  times,  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  temple  inclosure,  was  the  fortress  Antonia, 
the  *'  Castle "  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (xxi,  34, 
etc.,)  and  in  which  was  the  Roman  Governor's 
residence,  and  the  pre  tori  um  or  hall  mentioned 
in  St.  Mark  xv,  16.  Both  these  famous  mount- 
ains, Zion  and  Moriah,  are  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ground-plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  look  down  upon  the  deepest  portions  of 
the  surrounding  valleys.  Northward  from  each 
stretches  the  remainder  of  the  plateau,  and 
this  remainder  was  in  later  times  built  over 
and  included  within  the  city  walls,  but  the 
Jerusalem  of  David  included  only  Zion  and  its 
eastward  slope,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Solomon 
included  only  Zion  and  Moriah.  These  two 
distinct  elevations  were,  moreover,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  plateau  by  an  irregular  cross 
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valley  running  east  and  west,  so  that,  to  recur 
to  our  former  figure,  the  double  tongue  is 
crossed  half-way  by  a  valley  running  east  and 
west.  The  city  of  David  and  Solomon  lies  to 
the  south  of  this  valley,  while  to  the  north  of 
it  lie  the  subsequent  additions  \which  grew  up 
before  its  final  destruction  by  Titus.  • 

M.  Pierotti's  experience  as  an  architect  en- 
ables him  to  spei^  with  confidence  regarding 
the  date  and  character  of  the  workmanship  of 
successive  ages  and  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  old  Jebusite  fortress  "  covered  the  platform 
of  Zion,  which  reaches  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity to  the  castle  still  existing  on  the  north, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  tomb  of 
David,  the  Armenian  convent,  and  the  English 
church.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  wall,  which  the  Armenians 
found  on  building  a  seminary  and  rooms  for 
pilgrims,  and  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 
pool.  Both  these  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a 
very  early  age,  and  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  Phoenician  art  into  Jerusalem." 

At.  a  subsequent  period  M.  Pierotti  made  a 
series  of  excavations  with  the  view  of  tracing 
the  line  of  David's  fortifications  on  the  south 
and  east  of  Zion,  and  "found  the  rock  hewn 
vertical,  or  cut  into  steps,  or  else  steep  and 
broken;  on  it  fragments  of  broken  masonry 
still  remained,  built  of  large,  irregtsrlar  blocks, 
fitted  together  without  mortar;  in  some  places 
other  rows  of  stones  joined  with  greater  skill 
were  laid  upon  these,  which  in  turn  supported 
others  rudely  rusticated  in  high  relief,  with  the 
surface  rough.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lower  rows  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Jebu- 
sites,  the  next  to  that  of  David,  and  the  upper 
to  a  later  date.  Near  the  Pool  of  Siloam  the 
vertical  hewn  rock  is  again  plainly  seen,  and 
also  inside  the  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tyropean  Valley.  ...  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  wall  of  David  can  be  traced  on  the 
south  and  west.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
western  brow  of  Zion,  and  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  show  that  this  wall  must  have 
followed  its  present  course." 

In  the  days  of  Solomon  Mount  Moriah  was 
added.  "David  bought  the  thrashing-floor  of 
Araunah,  a  rich  Jebusite,  at  which  time  it  was 
evidently  outside  Jerusalem;  but  when  Solomon 
built  upon  it  he  joined  it  to  the  city  of  David." 
(See  1  Kings,  ix,  15,  xi,  27.)  Solomon's  wall 
began  on  the  north  side  of  David's,  and  was 
traced  so  as  to  include  all  Mount  Moriah, 
which  it  encompassed  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south,  and  then  returning  a  littla  way  up  tha 
valley  so  often  spoken  of,  crossed  it,  and  made 
ft  junction  with  David's  fortification  of  Mount 


Zion.  The  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  Solomon  in  this  building  of  the  Temple, 
and  still  more  in  preparing,  leveling,  and  even 
extending  the  mountain-top  to  receive  the  Tem- 
ple, is  indeed  astonishing.  The  summit  of 
Moriah  was  hardly  of  suficient  area  for  the 
required  purpose.  The  valley  on  the  east  was 
upward  of  six  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  mountain  platform.  A  vast  wall  was  there- 
fore  built  to  the  eastward,  and  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  mountain-side  was  filled  in 
with  earth  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  extension 
to  the  platform  above.  The  details  of  the  Tem- 
ple buildings  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  and 
need  not  detain  us  here;  but  there  is  one  point 
on  which  M.  Pierotti  spends  much  care  and 
space,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed  in 
any  account  of  his  researches  and  opinions. 
Beneath  the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  below  it, 
there  is  a  rough,  unhewn  prominence  of  native 
rock,  which  all  Mohammedans  treat  with  pecul- 
iar veneration.  The  Mohammedans  regard  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  M.  Pierotti  con- 
siders their  sites  to  correspond  exactly.  In 
this  sacred  rock — t^o  sacred  to  be  touched  or 
fashioned  by  any  workmanship  of  man — M. 
Pierotti  considers  that  we  have  the  actual 
thrashing-floor  of  Araunah,  and  the  unaltered 
actual  altar  of  burnt-ofi'ering  in  Solomon's 
Temple. 

The  steps  of  his  argument  are  these:  1.  He 
assumes  that  Solomon  was  extremely  unlikely 
to  have  chosen  any  other  spot  for  his  altar 
than  that  originally  indicated  ^by  the  prophet 
Gad.  Thus;  then,  if  this  prominence  of  rock 
be  the  thrashing-floor  of  Araunah  it  must  also 
be  the  site  of  the  altar  of  burnt-ofiering,  and 
vice  versa.  The  highest  portion  is  about  six 
feet  above  the  pavement.  2.  Next  we  know- 
that  the  altar  was  to  be  of  unhewn  stone,  so  thnt 
the  bronze  altar  of  Solomon  must  only  fcav*- 
been  an  omamentil  casing  for  the  rock,  which 
must  have  remained  unchanged,  so  as  to  form 
the  actual  altar.  Again,  the  altar  was  to  be 
reached  by  a  slope  and  not  by  steps.  The 
shape  of  the  present  projection  of  rocks  coin- 
cides with  this  condition  also,  for  it  has  a  reg- 
ular slope  on  the  south  side  leading  up  to  t:  e 
higher  portion;  and  this  agrees  with  the  Rc>l>- 
binical  tradition  that  the  worshipers  xxsed  to 
approach  the  altar  from  the  south.  On  the  re- 
maining sides  the  rock  is  vertical,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  when  the  remaining  space  was  leveled 
for  building  purposes  there  was  some  object  in 
view  in  leaving  this  portion  of  the  rock  pro- 
jecting, and  with  an  approach  on   one   side 
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only.  3.  The  altar  was  a  square  of  twenty 
cubits,  which  agrees  with  the  size  of  the  pres- 
ent projection  of  rock,  exclusive  of  the  space 
left  for  the  inclined  ascent.    So  far  well. 

But  now  we  come  to  further  questions  con- 
nected with  the  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  altar.  The  prodig- 
ious number  of  sacrifices  required  by  the  Jew- 
ibh  ritual  rendered  a  corresponding  amplitude 
of  drainage  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  an 
abundant  water  supply  for  washing  the  victims 
and  cleansing  the  ground  from  blood.  Let  us 
take  these  separately.  Is  there  any  arrange- 
ment for  drainage  connected  with  this  sacred 
rock?  Here  we  come  upon  ground  peculiar  to 
M.  Pierotti,  whose  special  qualification  it  is 
that  he  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  subterra- 
nean exploration  such  as  no  Frank  before  him 
has  obtained.  There  are  two  connected  cav- 
erns below  this  particular  rock,  and  the  point 
which  striken  us  as  most  interesting  in  M. 
Pierotti's  view  is,  that  these  caverns  serve 
equally  in  identifying  the  rock  with  Araunah's 
thrashing-floor  and  with  Solomon's  altar.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the.  rocky  prominence, 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  is  an  opening 
into  a  cistern  or  cavern,  and  beneath  this  cav- 
ern a  second  cistern  also  is  found.  What  can 
this  have  to  do  with  the  thrashing-floor  of 
Araunah?  The  answer  is  that  an  eastern 
"thrashing-floor"  is  something  very  different 
from  any  thing  which  our  western  notions 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  usually  a  rocky 
plot  of  ground,  leveled  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
crops  being  spread  out  to  the  air  and  the  sun 
ready  for  the  laborers.  Within  the  inclosure, 
or  very  near  it,  are  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock, 
some  for  water,  some  for  storing  the  grain. 
The  cisterns  for  holding  water  are  usually  sin- 
gle, those  for  grain  are  usually  double,  having 
two  chambers,  one  below  the  other,  communi- 
cating "  by  a  hole  (about  four  feet  wide)  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  upper,  which  [that 
is,  the  upper  chamber]  itself  opens  to  the 
thrashing  floor  by  a  sloping  passage  (about 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide.)  The  lower  caveiTi 
is  deeper  and  larger  than  the  upper.  I  have 
met  with  very  many  of  these  cisterns  during 
my  frequent  journeys  in  Palestine,  where  they 
are  still  applied  to  their  ancient  uses.  They 
are  especially  common  in  those  Arab  villages 
which  stand  upon  sites  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
as  at  Beth-Shemesh,  Bamah,  tho  home  of  Sam- 
uel, at  Gibeon,  and  Beth-Horon,  and  many 
other  places."  The  two  connected  cisterns  of 
the  rock  in  question  are  sufficient,  in  M.  Pier- 
otti's  judgment,  to  prov€  the  existence  of  a 
thrashing-floor  at  this  spot  in  ancient  times. 

Vol.  XXIV.— 44 


What  is  there  to  mark  it  as  the  actual  altar 
of  Solomon's  Temple?  The  Levites  flayed  the 
victims  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  Hence, 
there  must  have  been  a  provision  for  drainage 
on  the  north  side,  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  these  ancient  caverns  should  have  been 
used  for  the  receptacle  of  the  blood?  From 
these  and  other  corroborative  circumstances, 
such  as  the  connection  of  these  and  other  cis- 
terns with  the  complicated  system  of  vaults 
and  cisterns,  by  which  the  whole  Temple  area 
seems  to  be  honeycombed,  M.  Pierotti  concludes 
that  we  have  here  the  unaltered  site  of  Solo- 
mon's altar,  and  the  actual  rock  on  which 
David  made  his  great  sacrifice  on  "  the  thrash- 
ing-floor of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite."     • 

We  can  not  follow  M.  Pierotti  through  all 
the  details  of  his  long  and  often-interrupted 
subterranean  explorations.  It  must  sufi^ce  to 
say  in  general  that  his  researches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  Temple  area  bring  to  light  a 
series  of  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  water, 
for  carrying  off  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  and  for 
disposing  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims,  which 
corroborate  in  the  most  striking  manner  all 
that  we  learn  from  Scripture  and  Jewish  records 
of  the  extraordinary  number  of  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed in  the  Jewish  law.  If  any  one  has  felt 
bewildered  by  Dr.  Colenso's  arithmetical  puz- 
zles about  the  sacrifices  in  the  wilderness,  we 
would  advise  him  to  study  M.  Pierotti's  ac- 
count of  the  cisterns  and  conduits  of  Mount 
Moriah.  It  requires  no  small  patience,  text 
and  plans  in  hand,  to  read  and  master  the  de- 
tails which  his  long  researches  have  doubtless 
made  familiar  to  himself;  but  we  have  felt  our- 
selves amply  rewarded  for  the  otherwise  tedi- 
ous pains  by  the  unexpected  confirmation  of 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  Temple  sacrifices, 
which  thus  comes  to  light  out  of  these  clefts 
of  the  rocks. 

The  detailed  account  of  these  two  cisterns  is 
as  follows:  "On  entering  the  northern  one— 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet  deep — I  found  the 
floor  covered  with  wet  mud  to  a  depth  of  about 
one  and  a  half  feet.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw 
an  opening  on  the  south  side,  three  feet  wide 
and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  half  built  up 
with  Arab  masonry,  arid  after  clearing  away 
some  of  the  stones,  earth,  and  mud  that  blocked 
it  up,  I  peeped  through  it  into  another  cistern 
in  the  same  direction  thirty-two  feet  deep. 
These  are  both  very  ancient,  and  are  wholly 
excavated  in  the  rock,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  belonged  to  the  thrashing-floor  of 
Araunah,  the  Jebusite."  Thus,  then,  Araunah's 
cisterns  would  receive  the  altar  drainage;  but 
how  would  th^  cisterns  themselves  be  cleared 
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of  accumulation?  M.  Pierotti  finds  also  the 
passages  or  conduits  by  which  the  builders  of 
the  Temple  carried  away  the  drainage  eastward 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Temple  rock.  Not  that 
he  could  trace  them  the  whole  way,  but  par- 
tially, and  in  the  eastward  direction,  and  then 
following  that  direction,  he  finds  outside  the 
eastern  wall  the  openings  of  conduits,  which  he 
infers  to  be  the  eastern  outfalls  of  those  he 
traced  within.  And  what  is  also  very  much  to 
the  point,  he  finds  subterranean  conduits  from 
known  fountains,  conveying  water  into  this 
drainage  system  so  as  to  "flush  the  sewer" 
and  carry  off  the  accumulations  from  the  sacri- 
ficial altar.  "  The  reader  may  imagine  my  joy 
at  this  result  of  my  labors,  so  long  denied  and 
so  anxiously  sought,  and  the  gratitude  I  felt 
to'  God  for  granting  me  this  boon  of  ascertain- 
ing the  position  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
and  the  cistern  and  conduits  for  blood  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Temple^an  ample  recom- 
pense for  all  my  toil." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  Solo- 
mon's enlargement  of  the  city  of  David  by  the 
addition  and  fortification  of  Mount  Moriah,  is 
the  subject  of  the  aqueducts.  The  nature  of 
the  sites,  equally  of  Zion  and  of  Moriah,  makes 
it  evident  that  their  water  supply  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  artificial;  and  the  immense 
demand  for  water,  both  for  the  numerous 
dwellers  on  Mount  Moriah  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sanctuary,  is  equally  manifest. 
Moreover,  as  a  place  of  defense,  in  a  land  of 
little  rain,  an  adequate  water  supply  within 
the  control  of  the  inhabitants  was  a  prime 
requisite.  Accordingly,  next  to  the  Temple 
itself,  the  most  astonishing  works  of  antiquity 
connected  with  Jerusalem  are  its  aqueducts,  its 
reservoirs,  and  its  conduits.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that,  while  the  works  themselves 
are  of  so  great  size  and  importance,  we  are 
almost  altogether  destitute  of  historical  notices 
of  their  construction  and  formation,  and  are 
left  in  great  measure  to  circumstantial  and  in- 
ternal evidence  with  respect  to  their  date  and 
history.  We  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  them 
an  antiquity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Tem- 
ple, because  without  them  the  Temple  itself 
would  have  been  useless.  But  whether  Solo- 
mon was  the  original  designer  and  builder  of 
the  whole  system,  or  whether  he  did  but  ex- 
tend, and  perfect,  and  complete  another  series 
of  aqueducts,  is  a  question  which,  at  present, 
we  have  no  data  to  determine. 
'  Jerusalem  was,  in  the  main,  dependent  for 
i4f^f(ifctetet  supply  upon  the  pools  at  Etham,  a 
plft)$ir^«> 'hours  and  a  half  distant,  in  a  south- 
erly dlrciQ00n,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
^ 


west,  sixty  stadia,  or  about  seven   miles  ofil 
Here  again  we  come  upon  the  traces  of  the 
magnificent  Solomon.    At  Etham,  not  far  from 
Bethlehem,  was  his  Summer  palace,  and  we 
can  not  help  feeling  that  to  him  is  dae  the 
magnificent  works  which  connect  this  distant 
valley  with  his  mountain  temple  on  Moriah. 
Here,  then,  in  this  Etham  valley,  wliich  slopes 
rapidly  from  west  to  east,  are  yet  three  con- 
nected reservoirs,  fed  partly  by  the  rain  water 
which  drains  into  them   from  the  mountain- 
sides,  and  partly  by  a  very  copious   spring. 
This  fountain  M.  Pierotti  carefully  examined. 
It  is  now  called  the  "  Fons  Signatus "  by  the 
Christians,  because  of  it«  proximity  to  Solo- 
mon's Summer  residence,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
expression  in  the  Canticles  (iv,  2):  "A  garden 
inclosed  is  my  sister,  my  spouse,  a  spring  $kul 
up,  a  fountain  sealed"  which  may  possibly  be 
connected  with  this  very  fountain.    On  descend- 
ing into  the  cistern  which  contains  it,  M.  Pi^- 
otti  found  "  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  fonned 
of  the  great  blocks  characteristic  of  the  era  d 
Solomon."    Visiting  this  fountain  "  at  the  vari- 
ous seasons  of  the  year,"  he  "  found  the  fount- 
ain flowing  most  copiously  in  Winter,  but  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  Summer,  so  that  if  the  res- 
ervoir and  conduits  were  properly  kept  up  Jeru- 
salem would  never  be  in  want  of  spring  water, 
and  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants 
would  be  improved  by  the  decrease  of  fevers 
and  the  increase  of  cleanliness."     In  the  waUs 
of  the  three  large  reservoirs  above  mentioned, 
"  and  especially  in  their  lower  parts,  very  an- 
cient  Jewish    work    is   seen,   which    may  be 
assigned   to   the   reign   of   Solomon;    not   the 
slightest  trace  of  mortar  is  visible,  and  where 
the  waU  has  been  wantonly  injured,  pieces  ol 
iron  appear  with  the  holes  in  the  stones  for 
clamps."    Besides  this  fountain  two  others,  one 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  con  tribute  their 
waters  to  this  great  conduit,  which   conveys 
the  water  a  distance  of  seven  miles  and  a  half 
ftx)m  the  valley  of  Etham  to  Jerusalem,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  western  side'  opposite  to  Zion. 
Here  it  divides  into  two  portions,  the  one  k^ 
the  supply  of  the  city  of  David,  the  other  a 
magnificent  work,   which   doubles    round    the 
southern  projection  of  Zion,  ascends  the  Talley 
between  Zion  and  Moriah,  and  finally,  entering 
the  Temple  area,  supplies  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  cisterns  which  are  excavated  beneath  its 
surface.    "The  whole  course  of  this  aqueduct 
still  remains,  and  we  can  observe  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  hewn  in  the  rock  and  covered 
up  with  large  slabs,  while  in  other  parts  it  k 
formed  of  earthenware  pipes,  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  which  are  skillfully  laid  with  stroi^ 
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eMoeat  between  stones  cut  in  a  proper  shape, 
and  protected  above  with  solid  masonry/'    All 
this  M.  Pierotti  ascribes  to  Solomon,  and  he 
quotes  the  Talmud  as  stating  that  the  aqueduct 
which  supplied  Moriah  delivered  its  waters  at 
the  **  Brazen  Sea/'  and  started  from  a  spring 
twenty-three   cubits    above   the  level  of  the 
Temple  pavement.    This  altitude  he  observes 
to   agree   exactly  with   the  elevation  of  the 
springs  at  Etham.    Besides  this  there  was  an 
aqueduct  supplying   Mount   Zion  with  water 
from  a  pool  called  the  "Upper  Pool"  in  the 
hills  on   the  western  side  cf  the  city.    This 
pool  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  this  title  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  it.    It  was  a  pool  or  reservoir  just 
opposite  to  Mount  Zion,  and  the  aqueduct  in 
question  was  most  probably  the  work  of  Heze- 
kiah  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Sennacherib. 
It  was  constructed  with  the  view  of  draining 
away  the  waters  of  the  pool,  so  as  both  to  add 
to  the  supply  of  the  city  and  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  the  besiegers.    (See  2  Chronicles  xxxii, 
3-5,  30.)    All  this  serves  to  explain  the  other- 
wise remarkable  fact,  that  while  in  every  siege 
of  Jerusalem  the  besiegers  suffered  extremely 
from    the  want  of  water,  the  defenders  were 
always  amply  supplied  from  the  distant  springs 
of  Etham  and  Hebron  and  their  neighborhood. 
From  the  ancient  city  of  Solomon  we  must 
now  pass  on  to  the  Jerusalem  of  the  days  of 
Herod,  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  of  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord.    In  spite  of  all  its  vicissitudes 
the   changes   in   its   general  outline  are  soon 
stated.    The  chief  alterations  since  the  old  days 
of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  consist  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hill — Bezetha — north  of  Moriah 
as  a  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  second  wall, 
originally  constructed  by  Hezekiah  before  the 
siege  of  Sennacherib,  from  the  north-west  of 
Zion   to   the   north-west  of   Moriah.    At  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  then,  according  to  M.  Pier- 
otti, the  city,  roughly  speaking,  occupied  three 
parte  of  the  total  oblong  area  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  describe — that  is,  Mount  Zion 
and  Mount  Moriah  on  the  south  and  Bezetha 
or  the   "new  city"   on   the  north-east.    The 
north-western  comer,  that  north  of  Zion  and 
outside  the  second  wall — that,  namely,  of  Heze- 
kiah's  building — was  still  uninclosed  by  walls 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord.    Here,  according  to 
M.   Pierotti,  were  gardens,  here  was  Calvary, 
here  the  tomb  of  Joseph   of  Arimathea,  and 
here  consequently  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion 
and    the   resurrection  of  Christ.    It  is  to  be 
observed  that  here  is  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher,  and  here  the  church  which 
was  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  to  commem- 


orate the  event  of  the  resurrection.  M,  Pierotti 
defends  at  great  length  and  with  much  care 
the  ancient  opinion  as  to  the  scene  of  the  res- 
urrection. The  traditional  Via  Dolorosa  he 
utterly  rejects;  but,  as  he  argues  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher with  all  his  might,  we  think  it  only  fair 
to  give  his  opinions  and  their  grounds  at  some 
length. 

The  arrest  of  our  Lord  of  course  took  place 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city.  The  several  trials  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  Roman  Governor,  and  before 
Herod,  would  all  be  held  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  sanctuary.  That  before  the 
Sanhedrim  in  a  building  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  present  court  of  Justice  close  to  the  Tem- 
ple; that  before  Pilate  in  the  castle  of  Antonia 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  Mount  Moriah,  and 
within  the  Temple  area;  that  before  Herod  at 
his  palace  hard  by  in  the  new  town  on  Bezetha, 
just  to  the  north  of  Antonia.  Now,  to  bear 
out  M.  Pierotti's  view  of  the  position  of  Cal- 
vary and  the  tomb,  it  must  be  remembered — as 
stated  above — that  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  plateau,  which  the  Jerusalem  of  later  times 
has  occupied,  was  still  uninclosed.  Two  walls 
only  defended  it  on  this  side  as  yet.  The  third 
was  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  and  as  his  ac- 
cession does  not  date  before  A.  D.  42,  this  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  as  yet  open.  From  the 
north-west  comer  of  Moriah,  where,  in  the 
castle  of  Antonia,  the  final  sentence  was  given, 
it  would  be  but  a  moderate  distance  to  the 
present  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection; 
and  if  M.  Pierotti  has  traced  the  second  wall 
correctly,  as  we  think  in  the  main  he  has,  the 
distance  of  the  traditional  sepulcher  is  sufii- 
cient  to  comply  with  the  legal  requirement  that 
all  tombs  should  be  at  least  fifty  cubits  from 
the  outside  of  the  wall.  Now,  the  place  of  our 
Savior's  passion,  though  outside  of  the  city,  is 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  been  near  to  it. 
"This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews,  for 
the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh 
to  the  city."  (St.  John  xix,  20.)  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  not  be  much  beyond 
the  required  "distance,  as  the  enraged  popu- 
lace would  be  likely  to  place  the  cross  where 
those  in  the  city  could  glut  their  eyes  with  the 
spectacle."  Now,  the  traditional  position  of 
the  sepulcher  agrees  with  all  this,  and  M.  Pier- 
otti is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  tradi- 
tion itself  should  be  regarded  as  untrustworthy 
unless  it  obviously  disagrees  with  manifest 
probability.  First.  The  true  sepulcher  could 
not  be  forgotten  during  the  interval  between 
the  resurrection  and  the  destruction  of  the  ciiir 
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by  Titus.  Next,  The  sepulcher  was  not  like  a 
building  which  would  be  des^oyed,  but  was  an 
excavation  in  the  living  rock,  and  therefore 
would  be  most  probably  unaltered  by  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  the  edifices  of  Jerusalem 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  Roman 
capture.  Thirdly.  The  Christian  residents  in 
Jerusalem  did  not  perish  in  the  siege.  Had  it 
been  so  there  might  have  been  some  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  original  source  of  the 
testimony,  to  the  site.  But  the  Christians 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  They  retired  to 
Pella  before  the  siege  began,  carrying  with 
them  their  knowledge  of  the  sites  connected 
with  their  religion;  and  since  there  was  an 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  of  the  Holy 
City  from  the  days  of  James  to  those  of  Con- 
stantine,  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  how  or 
when  a  wrong  site  should  have  come  to  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  true  one.  It  may  be 
said  that  Titus  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
salem or  the  inhabiting  of  its  area.  But, 
though  this  was  carried  out  so  far  as  regarded 
the  reconstruction  of  a  "city"  and  defenses, 
it  was  not  carried  out  so  as  to  exclude  all 
dwellers  from  its  site.  This  is  certain,  for  when 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  there  were  many 
inhabitants  whom  he  drove  away  to  make 
room  for  his  Roman  colony.  Thus,  then,  coup- 
ling these  facts  with  the  unbroken  succession 
of  bishops  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  we  can 
hardly  understand  how  there  should  not  have 
been  a  continuous  succession  of  Christian  resi- 
dents, the  descendants  of  the  Pella  refugees, 
who  would  preserve  the  memory  of  a  spot  so 
sacred  as  that  of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  In  a 
word,  it  is  far  easier  to  believe  than  to  reject 
the  ancient  tradition.  It  is  altogether  different 
with  the  street  of  the  Via  Dolorosa/  for  why 
should  a  Roman  emperor  rebuild  a  street  ex- 
actly on  the  course  of  one  destroyed  seventy 
years  before? 

For  these  reasons  M.  Pierotti  considers  it 
antecedently  probable  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  would  be  faithfully  preserved, 
and  he  regards  it  as  incumbered  by  no  inher- 
ent improbability.  Moreover,  the  very  form 
and  structure  of  the  tomb  agree  with  the  cus- 
tomary arrangements  of  tombs  of  that  age  and 
date.  It  has  "two  chambers;  the  eastern  is 
called  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel,  the  western  is 
the  actual  tomb  in  which  our  Lord's  body  was 
laid.  .  .  .  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  tomb  is  masonry,  but  the  lower  is  formed 
by  the  native  rock.  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain this  for  myself  at  two  points,  one  at  the 
small  entrance  door,  which  is  entirely  hewn  in 
*^e  rock,  and  the  other    .    .    .    where  I  was 


able  to  see  the  rock  at  a  bight  of  four  foet 
above  the  ground.  ...  It  seems,  Uien,  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  tomb  of  Christ  still 
exists  upon  its  traditionary  site,  and  that  in 
all  respects  it  resembles  one  of  those  sepulchral 
chambers  hewn  in  the  rock  which  can  be  seen 
at  the  present  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  whieh  the  corpse  is  extended  apon  a 
shelf  under  an  arched  niche,  excavated  in  one 
of  the  side  walls  in  the  tomb  some  little  dii* 
tance  above  the  ground.  ...  A  stnmg 
proof  ...  is  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the 
entrance,  which  has  every  appearance  of  the 
doorway  of  a  sepulchral  chamber,  and  dosdy 
oorresiponds  with  that  leading  to  the  tombe  of 
the  kings,  which  was  closed  with  a  large  ellip* 
tical  stone,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot." 
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Two  little  forms  unrobed  at  night 

In  smiling  beaaty  lay, 
Two  little  heads  wbere  haloed  light 

And  rosy  dimples  play; 
Like  coral  gems  in  ooean  deep. 
Hy  Walter  and  hit  pUymato  sleep. 

Two  little  pairs  of  sparkling  eyes 

Of  pare  and  tender  blae, 
Are  closed  like  Summer  evening 

With  doads  of  sober  hue; 
There  angels  will  their  watches  keep 
WhUe  Walter  and  his  playmate 


Two  little  cheeks,  vermilion  dyed. 

Like  roses  wet  with  dew, 
Where  little  griefe  the  tearful  tide 

Hath  often  rolled  anew, 
Lay  softly  in  their  pillows  prest. 
Where  Walter  and  hit  playmate  rest. 

Two  little  pairs  of  coral  lips 
Where  smiles  of  beauty  play, 

And  falsehood  yet  hath  made  no  slips 
To  lead  the  soul  astray, 

In  unison  are  breathing  deep, 

Where  Walter  and  his  playmate  sleepi. 

Four  little  hands  all  tired  of  play 
Are  drooped  in  careless  grace. 

Four  little  feet  that  ran  all  day. 
All  weary  with  their  chase, 

Are  quiet  now  in  slumbers  deep, 

Where  Walter  and  his  playmate  sleep. 

0,  ever  thus  till  life  shall  close. 

With  all  its  rankling  care. 
We  fain  would  seek  thy  blest  repose 

And  find  a  refuge  there 
Within  that  heaven  where  angels  meet 
With  Walter  and  his  playmate  sweet 
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The  Fathbe's  Lovb  and  the  Christiait'b  Pmv- 
ILBOI— "i^cAoM,  what  manner  of  hve  the  Fatket  hath 
hettoxDtd  vp<m  %m,  ihat  xoe  should  be  ealUd  the  eont  of 
Oodf  therefore  the  world  kno%0eth  ut  not,  beeaute  it 
inete  him  not  Beloved,  note  are  we  the  eons  of  Qod, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we 
know  tfiat,  when  he  thaU  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  And  every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  m  Aim  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pwe."% 
1  John  Hi,  1-8. 

In  the  last  Tene  of  the  preceding  chapter  the  apoe- 
de  determines  the  character  of  the  Christian,  and  the 
relation  of  snoh  to  God.  Ood  is  righteoos,  and  so  nec- 
essarily are  they  that  are  his.  Righteonsness  is  the 
characteristic  of  God's  people.  Bat  this  is  not  human 
righteousness — not  self-righteousness,  hut  a  righteous- 
ness begotten  of  Grod,  secured  through  the  Gospel,  and 
inwrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Hence 
the  apostle  frames  an  important  proposition,  from 
which  is  inferred  a  momentous  fact  in  Christian  expe- 
rience: "  We  know  that  He  is  righteous,  and  all  that 
are  his  must  be  righteous;  but  this  righteousness  is 
divine  and  cometh  from  God;  therefore,  he  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  him."  If  born  of  God,  then 
we  must  in  a  significant  sense  be  the  children  of  God. 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestow- 
ed upon  us,"  etc. 

The  words  suggest  four  important  topics: 

I.  Thb  wonderful  love  of  God. 

II.  The  frerooativb  of  his  people. 

III.  The  hope  of  his  childrbh. 

IV.  The  influehcb  of  this  hope. 
I.  The  wonderful  love  of  God. 

1.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  Divine  love.  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love 
of  God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us."  "  For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,"  etc.  "  God  oommendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
**God  is  love." 

2.  We  should  carefully  note  the  love  of  the  Father 
toward  us.  In  commending  the  love  of  Christ  we  too 
often  overlook  the  love  of  the  Father,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  misrepresent  his  character  and  his  relation 
to  the  scheme  of  human  redemption,  as  if  the  love  of 
the  Father  had  to  be  inspired  and  purchased  for  us  by 
the  death  of  the  Son.  Not  so  in  the  Scriptures.  There 
we  read,  "  God  is  love;"  "  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only -begotten  Son;"  "Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us."  Sufficient 
is  the  proof  of  the  wonderful  love  of  the  Redeemer; 
but  the  unspeakable  gift  of  Christ,  the  only-begotten 


Son,  is  an  infinite  and  immeasurable  proof  also  of  the 
Father's  love. 

8.  The  text  directs  our  attention  to  a  special  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  love — the  love  of  the  Father  as 
manifested  in  the  honorable  character  and  glorious  re- 
lation conferred  on  his  fallen  creatures.  It  would 
have  been  an  exhibition  of  Divine  forbearance  at  which 
angels  would  have  wondered,  if  God  had  simply  passed 
by  the  offending  race  of  sinners  and  left  them  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny  and  to  receive  in  themselves  the 
recompense  of  their  own  doing.  It  would  have  been 
a  still  more  astonishing  display  of  the  mercy  of  God 
if  he  had  simply  pardoned  their  transgressions,  and 
according  to  the  hope  of  the  returning  prodigal,  bad 
received  them  as  hired  servants.  But  how  sublimely 
do  we  see  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  rising  before  us 
as  he  forgives  the  rebel'  cleanses  him  from  all  filtbiness 
of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  reinstates  him  in  bis  favor,  con- 
stitutes him  his  own  child,  a  partaker  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  an  heir  to  his  own  glorious  possessions. 
Well  might  Zwingle  exolaim  in  a  transport  of  devotion, 
"  0  God  most  merciful,  most  righteous,  Father  of  all 
mercies!  with  what  marvelous  love  hast  thou  embraced 
us — even  us  thy  enemies!  How  great,  and  how  full  is 
the  hope  thou  hast  imparted  to  us,  who  merited  no 
other  pM^on  than  despair!  To  what  a  hight  of  glory 
hast  thou  vouchsafed,  in  thy  beloved  Son,  to  exalt  our 
meanness  and  nothingness!  Surely  it  is  thy  purpose 
by  this  unspeakable  love,  to  constrain  us  to  love  thee 
in  return." 

II.  The  glorious  PRBRoaATivB  secured  to  bis 
people.  "  That  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God." 
This  is  the  wonderful  privilege  of  God's  people  secured 
by  his  love  through  the  Gospel. 

1.  True  Christians  are  the  children  of  God.  *'  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God."    They  are  so— 

(1.)  £y  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Gospel  scheme. 
The  Gospel  contemplates  this  result,  and  arranges  its 
provisions  with  the  view  of  securing  it.  It  was  in- 
volved in  the  Divine  love,  the  great  depth  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  out  of  which  sprung  salvation.  "  Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us."  It  was  involved  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  salva- 
tion. "  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that 
he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren."  It 
is  found  among  the  first  blessings  of  the  incarnate 
Savior — "  to  as  many  as  received  him,  gave  he  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God."  It  is  secured  by  the  first 
offices  of  the  Divine  Spirit — "  for  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God." 

(2.)  TJiey  are  the  children  of  God  by  adoption,    **  New 
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are  we  the  sons  of  God."  "  But  when  the  fQllness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons;  and  hecaase  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abha,  Fa. 
ther." 

(3.)  They  are  the  children  of  Ood  hy  a  new  Hrih. 
"Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God;"  "To  as  many  as  received  him,  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name;  which  were  bom,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  hut  of  God;"  "Every  one  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  horn  of  God."  Hence  by  this  spiritual,  this 
divine  begetting,  we  become  the  sons  of  God. 

Of  this  sonship  we  remark  further: 

1.  Thai  it  is  real — it  is  not  a  figure  of  speech — ^it  is  a 
positive  adoption,  an  actual  begetting  again  into  the 
family  of  God — an  adoption  which  involves  in  it  all 
that  pertains  to  actual  sonship.  So  the  apostle: 
"Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  son; 
and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ." 
And  again:  "We  are  the  children  of  God;  and  if 
children  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ." 

2.  It  it  a  cofwctoiM  eonehvp — a  relationship  to  God  of 
which  the  genuine  Christian  is  assured — first,  by  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  Divyie  Word;  and,  secondly, 
by  the  assurAuce  wrought  in  his  own  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  "  The  Spirit  itself  heareth  witness  with 
our  spirits,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God." 

III.  The  hope  op  God'b  childreit.  "What  we 
shall  be  doth  not  yet  appear;  but  we  know  that  when 
he  shall  appear  we  shall  he  like  him;  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is." 

1.  The  Juture  glory  it  hut  partially  revealed.  "Now 
we  see  through  a  glass,"  though  a  dim  medium, 
"darkly,"  in  an  enigma,  "but  then  face  to  1f^.  Now 
we  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  we"  thoroughly 
"  know,  even  as  also  we  are  "  thoroughly  "  known." 

2.  The  relation  of  our  hope  to  Christian  adoption. 
"Now  are  we  the  sons  of  God;"  "if  sons,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  The  hope 
of  the  Christian  embraces  the  fullness  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Christ.     "  Joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

3.  The  relation  of  our  hope  to  Christ.  (1.)  Our  hope 
waits  for  its  full  fruition  till  the  coming  of  Christ — 
"  when  he  shall  appear."  (2.)  Our  hope  has  for  its 
substance  our  personal  conformity  to  Hira,  and  the 
vision  of  his  glory — "  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  m  he  i»,"  and  "he  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  he  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body."  Likeness  to  Christ,  redemption  from  all  sin, 
being  made  pure  as  he  is  pure,  and  dwelling  forever 
with  hira,  constitute  the  essential  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope. 

IV.  The  influence  op  this  hope  on  the  Chris- 
tian's LIFE.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  pnrifi- 
eth  himself." 

1.  The  highest  hope  of  the  Christian  is  assimilation 
to  the  spotless  likeness  of  Christ,  and  the  vision  of  his 
glory.  He  hopes  for  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ, 
and  his  confidence  rests  on  him  for  final  redemption 
and  complete  salvation  from  all  sin. 


2.  What  result  would  so  naturally  flow  from  thii 
hope  of  final  purity  as  that  of  present  purification, 
and  present  efforts  toward  reaching  as  full  a  prepara- 
tion as  possible  for  this  final  transformation  into  the 
image  of  Cbriat?  A  pure  lifi»— a  life  constantly  ad- 
vancing/in  its  approximation  toward  the  character  of 
Christ,  is  the  result  of  the  Christian's  hope.  He  who 
really  has  this  hope  in  Christ,  places  Christ  before  him 
in  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  moral  character, 
and  constantly  labors  to  conform  himself,  and  con- 
stantly implores  the  Divine  Spirit  to  conform  him  to 
this  glorious  model. 

Let  us  now  retrospect  these  great  truths,  beginning 
at  the  last: 

1.  The  true  Christian  ia  one  who  is  animated  by  the 
hope  of  final  purity  from  all  sin  and  aaaimilation  to 
Christ,  and  who  uses  all  diligence  "  to  cleanse  himsell 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

2.  The  hope  of  the  true  Christian  centers  in  Christ, 
and  springs  from  the  conscionsness  that  he  has  passed 
from  death  unto  life-^has  been  adopted  into  the  family 
of  God — has  been  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  and  con- 
stituted a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 

8.  The  true  adoption  or  sonship  of  the  Christian  ia  a 
relationship  to  God,  succeeded  by  the  merciful  forgive- 
ness of  bis  sins  through  Christ  Jesus,  the  renewal  <^ 
bis  heart  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  through  the  wonderful  love  of  God. 

4.  The  amaxing  love  of  God,  overwhelming  in  its 
nature  and  magnitude,  is  the  foundation  of  aU  Chris- 
tian hope,  the  source  of  all  blessings,  and  the  fountain 
from  which  have  flowed  out  all  the  provisions  of  Uie 
Gospel. 

Let  nt  adore  hia  infinite  love,  let  us  seek  to  become 
his  children,  let  us  lay  hold  upon  the  glorious  hope  set 
before  us,  and  let  us  purify  ourselves  even  as  he  is 
pure;  that  when  he  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him, 
and  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  W. 

The  Dbcxsivb  Test. — A  speaker  at  the  English  May 
anniversaries  put  very  strongly  what  is,  after  all.  one 
of  the  best  arguments,  if  not  the  very  ehiefcat.  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth  of  Scripture.  He  said:  "  At  this  day 
the  great  question  is  not  whether  this  body  or  that 
body  can  nibble  a  little  at  some  point  of  criticism;  the 
question  is,  Is  the  Gospel,  or  is  it  not,  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation?  Is  that  holy  Book  God's  instru- 
ment for  saving  my  soul?  As  James  Wright  said  to 
my  friend,  Abekonta:  '  Do  you  know  that  the  people 
of  England  are  saying  the  Bible  is  not  true?'  '  Nay. 
massa.'  '  Yes,  they  say  so.'  '  Well,  how  can  they  say 
that?  how  can  the  Bible  be  lie?  I  go  alone  into  my 
own  house,  where  there  is  no  one,  and  I  read  the 
Bible,  and  he  make  my  heart  laugh;  how  can  a  lie  do 
that?  You  know  that  before  I  knew  the  Bible  I  loved 
murder,  I  loved  steal;  but  now  I  do  not  love  steal,  I 
do  not  love  murder.'  There  is  the  great  distinction; 
can  the  Bible  make  my  heart  sing — can  it  give  me  a 
joy  that  passeth  all  understanding — can  it,  as  Grod's 
instrument,  save  me  from  sin,  and  save  other  men? 
That  is  a  matter  not  to  be  decided  among  the  erities; 
it  is  decided  in  the  world  where  men  do  not  write 
history,  but  where  they  make  it"  "  If  any  man  wUl 
do  hia  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
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Algebraic  Solutioit. — My  solution  of  the  alge- 
braic example  given  in  your  September  Repository  is 
as  follows: 

The  equations  obviously  deducible  are 

(x«+y»)  (x+y)=208    (1) 
xj     =10     (2) 
the  first  of  which>  by  expanding,  becomes 

x«4-x«y4-xy«4-y»=203    (3) 
Multiply  both  members  of  (2)  by  2  (x-j-y) 

2x»y+2xy«=20(x-hy)    (4) 
Adding  (3)  and  (4) 

x»X3x«y+3xyt4-y«=20(x+yH-203 
OT  (x-J-y)»— 20  (x+y)=203    (5), 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  put  z=»(x-)*y)  and  eq.  (5) 
becomes.  2«--20z=.203    (6) 

The  value  of  x  can  readily  be  obtained  from  this  equa- 
tion by  Cardan't  method,  but  a  more  popular  solution 
is  the  following: 
Since  20=49—29,  write  eq.  6 

zJ^29j— 49S—203    (7) 
Transpose  and  multiply  through 
by  s.  x*4-29a»=49zH-203«  (8) 

29 
Add  to  both  sides  (—)*  to  complete  the  square 
2 

EUtract  square  root  of  both  members 


-+1-7.+^ 

Cancel  like  terms  and  divide 

by  1                  »=7 

But  »=(x-4-y)  therefore 

x+.y=7    (9) 

but  (2) 

iy=10 

Square  (9) 

xH-2xy+y«=49    (10) 

Multiply  (2)  by  4 

4iy=40    (11) 

Subtract  (11)  from  10 

xi-2iy+y«=9    (12) 

Extract  square  root 

x_,=3    (13) 

But  (9) 

x+y-7    (14) 

Add  (13)  and  (14)  and  divide  by  2  x=5 

Subtract  (13)  from  (14)  and  divide  by  2    y=2 

J.  A.  L. 
Essentially  the  same  solution  has  been  furnished  by 
F.  8.  C,  and  also  by  J.  A.  Mc,  and  S.  B.  M. 

Ajiother  Algebraic  Questioit.— What  two  num- 
bers are  those  whose  product  is  8,  and  the  sum  of 
whose  sixth  powers  is  to  the  sixth  power  of  their  sum 
as  65  to  729?  8. 

A50THBB  QuBSTioH  OP  Atjthorshif.— Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  place  in  your  "  Note  and  Query " 
department  the  following?  Who  is  the  author  of  that 
exquisite  poem: 

•*  Gome  to  the  fetUl  board,**  etc.  t 
It  is  generally  credited  to  that  mytliical  author, "  AnoD- 
ymoua.**  J.  B,  M. 

QuBBT— ^  Thb  Last  Ditch."— During  the  17th  cen- 
tury Charles  II,  King  of  England,  entered  into  a  $eeret 
treaty  with  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  in  which  he  agreed 


not  only  to  cooperate  with  the  French  King  in  the  re- 
duction  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  destruction  of 
Holland,  but  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  in  England,  and  was  publicly  to  de- 
clare himself  a  convert  to  that  religion. 

After  a  short  career  of  invasion,  in  which  they  had 
scattered  consternation  every-where,  and  were  threat- 
ening a  speedy  and  universal  conquest,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  succeeded  in  arousing  the  Dutch  to  resist- 
ance. Finding  this  new  "spirit"  in  the  Dutch,  the 
confederate  kings  at  once  strove  to  corrupt  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  But  all  their  proposals  were  indignantly 
rejected.  "  And  when  asked  in  a  haughty  tone,  if  he 
did  not  see  that  his  country  was  already  ruined,  he 
firmly  replied— according  to  Russell's  Modern  Europe— 
'-There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  never  to 
see  the  ruin  of  my  country;  and  that  is,  to  die  in  dis- 
puting the  last  ditch.' " 

Now  query,  is  "  the  last  ditch,"  which  the  rebeb  are 
in  quest  of,  a  quotation  from  the  above,  or  is  it  original 
with  the  rebels;  or  if  neither,  where  did  it  come  from? 

J.  P.  S. 

Question  of  AiTTHoasHiP.--Can  any  reader  of  the 
Notes  and  Queries  favor  me  with  the  omitted  line  and 
stansft— or  stansas— of  the  following  quaint  poem,  and 
give  me  the  author's  name? 
**  There  '■  a  demon  in  mnslc  whatever  its  tone. 
And  he  dwells  in  the  crowd  of  sweet  Tolces— alone  i 
He  moans  when  they  laugh,  and  he  laughs  when  they  moan. 
This  demon  of  mnaic  hath  some  way  heen  oromed. 
Or  be  mourns  for  what  is  not,  or  mnu  and  is  lost. 


0  demon  of  music  I  I  pity  year  pain, 

1  have  felt  it  myself  and  shall  feel  it  again  { 
•T  is  the  riddle  of  living,  this  lirlng  In  vain." 


E.J. 


QxJKRT.— What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  "  In  the  beauty  of 
the  lilies?"    The  whole  stanza  reads: 
"  In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  his  boeoro  that  transfigures  you  and  me ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on." 

L. 

Query. — What  is  the  allusion  in  the  expression, 
"Punisher  of  plush  breeches,"  occurring  in  Bishop 
Thomson's  Letters  from  Europe,  page  213?  They  occur 
in  the  beautiful  apostrophe  to  John  Calvin.  L. 

OuGH. — The  contradictions  of  pronunciriion  in  the 
termination  "ough"  are  amusingly  disp'.ayed  in  the 
following  lines: 

"Wife,  make  mn  some  dumplings  of  d  >ugh. 
They  're  better  than  meat  for  my  eongh ; 
Pray  lot  them  be  boiled  till  hot  through. 

But  not  till  they  're  heavy  or  toug^i. 
Now,  I  muft  be  oflT  to  the  plough. 

And  the  boys— when  they  've  had  enough— 
Huet  keep  the  flies  off  with  a  bough. 
While  the  old  mare  drinks  at  the  trough.** 
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8BTH.  THE  OBUKEA&D'S  BOT. 

BY  ME8.  W.   M'OOHAOOHT. 

"  Georqb,  I  8ftw  your  old  spotted  cow  down  in  the 
woodfl  this  afternoon,  so  I  drove  her  op  and  shut  her 
into  that  farthest  pasture.  I  guess  you  '11  find  her 
there.  The  fence  is  so  high  I  thought  she  could  n't 
jump  over  very  well." 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  Seth;  it  will  save  me  a  long 
hunt.  Come  over  and  see  how  my  watermelons  come 
on  tonight,  if  yon  can;  we  shall  have  some  ripe  in  a 
week,  I  think." 

"  Well,  I  will  come  if  I  can,"  said  the  ragged  boy 
as  he  went  whistling  on  toward  his  still  more  ragged 
home. 

"  It  seems  to  me  people  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  accommodate  you,  George,"  said  his  companion, 
Lewis.  "They  never  put  themselves  out  of  the  way 
td  oblige  me,  I  am  sure.  I  think  the  boys  in  our 
school  are  about  as  selfish  as  they  can  be,  and  Seth 
Carver  is  the  last  boy  of  all  boys  I  should  ever  look 
to  for  a  favor." 

And  he  was  not  exactly  the  one  a  person  would  call 
on  to  do  a  kindness  if  there  were  plenty  of  other  boys 
about.  He  belonged  to  the  most  miserable  family  in 
the  village,  and  was  in  more  mischief  than  any  ten 
common  boys.  In  fact,  no  body  ever  expected  any 
good  of  him,  unless  George  Aikin  did.  Perhaps  the 
bad  word  he  had  from  every  body  helped  to  make 
him  worse.  In  fact,  that  very  afternoon  when  he 
found  the  old  cow  hb  was  rambling  off  in  the  woods 
after  blackberries  instead  of  going  to  school. 

"  Seth  is  not  all  bad,  Lewis,  as  I  have  had  cause  to 
know.  I  believe  it  makes  him  worse  to  have  the 
boys  treat  him  so  and  call  him  names.  I  only  wonder 
he  ever  comes  to  school  a  day.  I  do  n't  suppose  he 
would  if  it  was  not  for  the  teacher's  kindness." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  were  silly  to  invite  him  over  to 
see  your  watermelons.  He  is  the  last  boy  I  should 
wish  to  know  how  mine  came  on.  You  '11  find  he  will 
help  himself  to  them  pretty  freely." 

"I  mean  to  help  him  myself,  so  he  will  have  no 
temptation.  I  shall  have  a  tun  of  them,  so  I  can  well 
afford  to  spare  him  what  he  would  like  to  eat." 

"Well,  you  are  odd,"  said  Lewis,  half  provoked. 
"  He  will  get  enough  by  stealing — as  many  as  are  for 
his  good.  I  dare  say.  I  would  never  give  him  a  slice. 
I  have  always  believed  it  was  he  who  ruined  my  patch 
last  year.  He  not  only  eat  the  ripe  ones,  but  cut  up 
the  green  ones  so  no  body  else  should  have  any.  If 
we  could  only  have  proved  it  I  would  have  sent  him 
to  jail  in  a  minute.    Such  selfishness!" 

Lewis's  idea  of  selfishness  was  much  like  that  of  the 
big  brother,  who,  when  dividing  some  fruit  with  his 
little  sister,  exhorted  her,  "  Do  n't  be  selfish,  give  me 
all."  He  had  never  reflected  that  "the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof,"  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  impart  of  his  abundance  to  the  needy.    But  it 


did  not  change  the  fact  any,  becanae  ha  waa  nnwiUmg 
to  admit  it. 

Kow,  why  do  you  suppose  that  Seth  was  ready  to  do 
a  favor  for  George  Aiken.  It  was  because  George  was 
always  willing  to  do  one  for  him,  and  bad  done  a 
great  many.  It  often  takes  only  one  kind  actioa  to 
open  the  way  into  a  very  hard  heart. 

It  had  only  been  a  few  months  since  Seth's  family 
moved  from  a  distant  part  of  the  town  to  the  ttunbld- 
down  cabin  they  now  inhabited.  Every  bcnly  thought 
it  was  because  his  father  wished  to  get  near  the  tavern. 
He  was  getting  so  far  on  the  "  destruction  railway  "  be 
could  not  manage  to  walk  borne  after  his  caroonla 
He  had  slept  off  "  the  spell "  in  the  wet  meadows  more 
than  once,  but  when  he  came  to  himself  one  morning 
and  found  he  bad  made  his  bed  in  the  gutter  beside 
the  iron  track,  he  shuddered  when  he  thought  what 
an  escape  he  had.  Many  a  drunkard  before  him  had 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep  on  the  very  rails  and  woke 
up  in  eternity.  Perhaps  his  turn  would  come  next^  se 
be  made  all  haste  to  remove  to  the  village. 

Do  you  belong  to  the  cold-water  army?  If  not  you 
may  be  on  the  highway  that  leads 'you  down  to  jast 
such  wretchedness.  I  would  join  that  army  aa  quk^ 
as  I  could.  They  are  all  volunteers;  no  body  is  ever 
drafted  into  it. 

The  first  time  George  saw  Seth  was  on  the  play- 
ground standing  under  an  old  oak  apart  from  the 
other  boys  looking  very  surly.  The  teacher,  who  was 
full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  had  searched  kirn 
out  and  brought  him  in.  But  it  seemed  a  qoestioB 
whether  she  would  keep  him  or  not. 

"  George,  be  sure  and  speak  kindly  to  that  new  boj. 
and  make  him  like  the  school  if  you  can/*  said  the 
teacher  before  the  school  opened.  "  Yon  can  do  hia 
good  if  any  body,"  she  added  with  a  bright  smile. 
George  felt  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  his  teach- 
er's good  opinion.  An  idle,  miachieToos  lad  never 
can. 

"  Will  you  take  an  apple?"  said  George  to  the  new 
boy  as  he  sauntered  out  to  the  ^>ot  where  he  stood. 
He  was  paring  another  very  tempting  one  with  fab 
jack-lcnife.  Now,  Seth's  stealings  were  confined  chiefly 
to  such  times  as  the  fruit  was  out  of  doors,  and  he 
had  not  tasted  an  apple  for  many  a  day.  so  yon  may 
be  sure  he  was  glad  to  get  such  a  fine,  large  pippin. 
He  did  not  accept  it  very  graciously,  though.  He  had 
never  been  taught  any  little  forms  of  politeness  aa  yon 
have,  and  if  they  are  not  learned  in  childhood  they 
will  never  come  very  easy  in  later  years.  Still,  from 
the  time  of  that  short  recess-oonversation  and  that 
little  act  of  kindness,  Seth  felt  that  George  was  dis- 
posed to  be  a  friend  to  him.  Ajid  there  was  aome- 
thing  in  George's  air  and  manner  that  told  Seth  as 
plain  as  words  thaf  he  must  be  a  friend  on  George's 
own  terms.  He  must  come  up  to  the  higher  platform; 
he  could  not  drag  the  other  down  to  hia  leTeL 

It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  a  boy  to  hava  a  friend 
ha  can  look  up  to;  some  one  he  is  to  aspire  to  be  like. 
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The  boys  respected  George,  and  would  follow  his  lead 
aDj  where.  What  a  blessing  to  any  school  to  have  a 
noble  boy-leader!  Some  kind  they  will  have,  but  too 
often  it  is  a  rude,  coarse  lad,  who  rules  because  he  has 
the  strongest  arm,  and  so  can  make  himself  a  petty 
tyrant  over  lesser  boys — a  most  despicable  distinction, 
which  is  sure  to  result  in  contempt  and  aversion  when 
the  boys  become  men.  Many  an  ill  turn  the  boy- 
tyrant  meets  with  in  a  later  life,  many  a  cold  shoulder 
and  contemptuous  glance  from  those  who  were  once 
victims  of  his  ill-treatment  Never  imagine  you  can 
efface  your  boyhood  from  the  memories  of  your  com- 
psnions.  It  is  stamped  dff  the  mind  as  indelibly  as 
the  pictures  of  the  old  home-scenes — the  wood,  and 
vale,  and  winding  stream.  You  may  forget  a  great 
many  persons  and  scenes  that  have  come  between,  but 
these  you  never  can  forget. 

The  boys  forbore  to  tease  Seth  out  of  regard  to 
George.  They  saw  he  was  taken  under  his  particular 
wing,  so  they  would  not  interfere  with  any  good  he 
might  try  to  do  him.  Of  course  no  body  could  make 
them  like  him,  so  they  mostly  let  him  alone  decidedly. 
Many  a  lesson  George  helped  him  on  with  out  of 
school  hours,  and,  restless  as  his  untamed  mind  was,  he 
did  make  a  little  progress. 

"Mother,  I  wish  we  could  fix  Seth  up  a  little.  I 
know  he  feels  ashamed  of  that  ragged  jacket  and  those 
old  pants.  Could  n't  you  fix  over  something  of  mine 
for  him?  I  would  willingly  give  him  my  every-day 
clothes  and  wear  my  Sunday  suit  every  day  if  you  say 
so,"  he  added  with  a  merry  glance  in  his  hazel  eyes. 

"  What  a  self-sacrificing  boy,"  said  mother.  "  Well, 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for  poor  Seth,  for,  as 
Peggy  says,  he  is  *  an  object  to  see.*  If  he  will  really 
try  to  behave  we  will  do  every  thing  we  can  to  help 
him." 

"  He  does  behave  as  hard  as  he  can  in  some  things, 
mother,"  said  George  earnestly.  "He  drove  'old 
Spot '  up  from  the  woods  for  me  this  afternoon  and  let 
down  the  fence  to  turn  her  into  the  '  further  pasture,' 
and  put  it  all  up  again  as  snug  as  could  be.  I  should 
like  to  give  him  some  of  our  early  vegetables  to-night, 
mother,  if  you  would  be  willing.  We  have  so  many 
and  they  live  so  wretchedly.  His  mother  does  n't 
drink,  though  she  does  look  so  dreadfully.  He  has  a 
little  sister  too,  who  often  goes  hungry,  I  dare  say." 

"  A  poor,  broken-hearted  woman  his  mother  must  be 
I  do  not  doubt,"  said  George's  mother.  "  My  son,  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  make  them  more  comfortable.  I 
am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  it.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  can  do  much  for  the  father,  but  we  will  do  all 
we  can  for  the  children." 

From  that  day  the  poor  drunkard's  family  had  a 
friend,  and  a  good,  warm-hearted  one,  in  Mrs.  Aikin. 
Many  a  comfort  found  its  way  to  their  poor  dwelling, 
and  little  Phcebe  sometimes  crept  out  from  the  dark 
shadow  of  her  own  home  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
ber  kind  neighbor's  beautiful  dwelling. 

Well,  after  a  time  the  poor  old  man  died,  a  dread- 
ful, dreadful  death,  as  the  drunkard  always  must.  It 
was  a  terrible  thing  for  him,  it  is  true,  but  a  blessing 
to  every  one  else  that  was  associated  with  him.  Is  it 
Dot  very  sad  to  think  of  people's  death  being  a  bless- 
ing to  others?  What  a  dreadful  life  they  must  have 
l*d!     Seth's  father  might  have  lived  on  for  a  score  of 


years,  respected  and  happy,  an  industrious  laboring- 
man,  if  he  had  only  let  strong  drink  alone.  "The 
wicked  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,"  especially 
those  that  indulge  in  this  sin  of  intemperance.  0, 
shuik  the  first  approaches  to  this  downward  path  I 

After  this  George  redoubled  his  efforts  for  Seth's  im- 
provement. And  first  of  all  he  got  him  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  it  was  the  very  best  step  he  could 
have  taken  to  improve  even  his  worldly  condition. 
"Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come." 

After  Seth  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Sab- 
bath school  it  was  not  half  so  difficult  to  prevail  on 
him  to  go  to  church,  and  Mrs.  Aikin  did  not  rest  till 
she  had  also  persuaded  his  mother  to  come.  Her  poor, 
way-worn,  weary  heart  found  a  rest  and  peace  in  God's 
house  it  had  not  known  for  many  a  long  year.  It  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  to  others  when  the  cottage  began 
to  assume  a  better  look.  A  pound  of  nails  worked 
wonders  on  the  old  tumble-down  fence,  and  a  peck  of 
lime  gave  an  entirely  new  face  to  the  little  house  and 
its  surroundings.  There  is  hardly  any  place  so  bad 
but  it  can  be  improved.  The  tangled  door-yard  was 
cleared  up  and  raked  out  till  it  looked  orderly.  A 
rank,  straggling  vine,  too,  which  had  managed  to  live 
on  and  thrive  beside  the  house  was  trimmed  and 
tacked  against  the  old  weather-boards,  giving  an  air 
of  taste  and  neatness  to  the  whole  door-way.  What 
seeming  trifles  give  an  expression  to  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  a  house,  both  in  doors  and  out! 

George  importuned  his  father  occasionally  to  see  if 
he  could  not  do  something  to  help  poor  Seth  along  in 
the  world,  but  he  had  his  hands  so  full  of  business  it 
was  often  forgotten,  and  would  have  been  entirely  if 
the  persevering  boy  had  not  brought  it  to  his  mind  at 
tiroes.  Finding  he  had  a  very  good  "  knack  "  at  cut- 
ting, and  shaping,  and  tinkering  in  wood  generally,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  him  a  place  with  a  cabinet-maker, 
where,  after  fighting  manfully  a  stout  battle  with  his 
old  restless,  roving  spirit,  he  finally  set  to  work  with 
a  will  and  became  a  skillful  workman.  Among  the 
very  first  things  he  made  after  he  had  learned  the 
business  was  the  nicest  little  doll's  bureau  you  ever 
saw  perhaps,  which  he  gave  to  George  for  his  little 
sister  Amy's  birthday  present.  0,  how  it  made  her 
blue  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure,  and  how  earnest  the 
little  heart  was  in  her  praise  of  "  dood  Seff!"  He  was 
more  than  paid  for  his  trouble  when  he  saw  the  delight 
it  gave  her. 

He  always  looked  upon  George  as  one  of  his  first 
and  best  friends,  and  would  always  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  to  oblige  him.  He  felt  it  was  his  friendly 
hand  reached  out  to  him  in  those  early,  miserable 
days  that  enabled  him  to  take  his  first  step  toward  a 
higher,  better  life. 

And  was  not  the  noble  result  worth  the  little  trouble 
and  effort  required  on  George's  part?  If  you  would 
call  down  blessings  on  your  own  head  all  through  the 
journey  of  life  let  your  hand  be  ever  ready  to  do 
good  to  the  poor  and  needy.  If  yon  wish  to  benefit 
the  degraded,  begin  first  to  improve  the  souL  Lead 
them  to  the  house  of  God  and  the  Sabbath  school. 
Any  merely  worldly  improvement  will  only  be  for  the 
moment 
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Thb  Lovs  of  Hohe.— The  following  noble  senti- 
men  is  were  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster.  They  are  in- 
deed pearls  of  the  rarest  raloe.  We  place  them  here 
in  order  that  mothers  may  see  them  and  read  them  to 
their  children: 

It  if  only  fballow-mlnded  pretenders  who  make  either  dis- 
tinguished origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obecnre  ori- 
gin a  matter  of  perMwal  reproach.  A  tnie  man  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  early  condition.  It  did  happen  to  me  to  be 
born  in  a  log-eabln,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early  that  when  the  unoke  first 
roee  ft-om  its  rude  chimney  and  curled  orer  the  frozen  hills, 
there  wm  no  similar  STldence  of  s  white  man's  habitation 
between  it  and  the  rivers  of  Canada.  Tts  remains  still  exist. 
I  make  it  an  annual  risit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach 
them  the  hardships  eadored  by  the  generation  before  mo.  I 
loTe  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the 
early  affections  and  the  narration  of  incidenU  which  mingle 
with  all  I  know  of  this  primitiTe  family  abode.  I  weep  to 
think  that  none  of  thoeo  who  inhabited  It  are  now  among  the 
Itving ;  and  if  ever  I  fkil  in  affectionate  reneratlon  for  him 
who  raised  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and 
destniotiott,  cherished  all  domestic  comforts  beneath  ito  roof; 
and  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  seven  yean*  revolutionary 
war,  shrunk  from  no  toil,  no  sacrifice  to  serve  his  country, 
and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own, 
may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my  posterity  be  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  mankind  I 

Christ  our  Deliverer.— What  a  glorious  inyen- 
tory  of  blessings  derived  through  and  from  Christ  is 
given  to  us  in  the  following  beautiful  paragraph  from 
Bishop  Hall!  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  richness, 
depth,  and  simplicity  in  the  piety  and  the  writings  of 
these  saints  of  the  olden  time  that  we  fail  to  reach  in 
our  own  day: 

Stand  ftill  now  awhile,  beloved,  and  look  back  with  won- 
dering and  thankful  eyes  upon  the  infinite  mercy  of  our  De- 
liverer. Sin  beguiles  us,  conscience  sccueeth  us,  Gk>d*B  wrath 
is  bent  against  us,  Satan  tyrannises  over  us,  the  law  con- 
demns us,  Insolent  superstition  inthralle  ns,  and  now,  from 
aU  these,  Christ  hath  made  ns  ft«e.  How  should  we  now 
erect  alUrs  to  our  dear  Redeemer,  and  ascribe  them  **to 
Christ  our  deliverer  I**  How  sfaoold  we,  ftt>m  the  alUr  of  our 
devoted  hearts,  send  up  the  holy  sacrifices  of  our  best  obedi- 
ences, the  sweet  Incense  of  our  pef  petual  prayers  I  0,  bleseed 
Savior,  how  should  we,  how  can  we  enough  magnify  theel 
Ko,  not  though  those  celestial  choristers  of  thine  should  re- 
turn to  bear  a  part  with  us  in  renewing  their  "glory  to  God 
on  high.'*  Our  bodies,  our  souls  are  too  little  for  thee.  0 
take  thine  own  from  us,  and  give  it  to  thyself,  who  haet  both 
made  and  fTeed  it!  To  sum  up  all,  then,  we  are  freed  fTom 
the  bondage  of  sin  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  from  an  accusing 
conscience  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  from  the  wrath  of  Ck>d  by 
faith  in  Christ ;  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan  by  the  victory  of 
Christ;  fh>m  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  sanctlflcation  of 
Christ ;  fr^m  the  law  of  ceremonies  by  the  consummation  of 
Christ ;  from  human  ordinances  by  the  manumission  and  in- 
struction of  Christ.  Now,  then,  let  ns  "stand  fast"  in  all 
those  liberties  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  fTee. 

Sorrows  of  Great  Mev. — Greatness  confers  no  ex- 
emption from  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  lile<  Its  share 
of  them  frequently  bears  a  melancholy  proportion  to 
its  exaltation.  Out  of  those  sorrows,  too.  often  spring 
lome  of  the  noblest  deeds  of  men,  and  from  the  depths 


of  aching  hearts  hare  come  the  words  that  have  lired 
to  bless  and  comfort  the  world.  Soch  was  the  ease 
with  David,  the  monarch  of  Israel,  as  so  well  stated  in 
the  following  from  Bishop  Home: 

He  soni^t  in  piety  that  peace  which  he  ecmld  not  ted  in 
empirs,  and  allevUted  the  disqaietades  of  State  by  Ibe  exmr- 
ciaes  of  devotion.  His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  thow  com- 
forts to  others  which  they  afforded  to  himaett  Ooaposcd 
upon  particular  occasions,  yet  design*^  for  general  ose ;  de- 
livered out  as  services  for  Israelites  under  the  law,  jet  no  k« 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Christians,  under  the  Qompri, 
they  present  religion  to  ns  in  the  most  engaging  drass,  com- 
municating truths  which  philosoph j  oonU  never  inroti^te, 
in  a  style  which  poetry  can  never  equal,  while  histoir  la  oade 
the  vehicle  of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its  charms  to 
paint  the  glories  of  redemption.  Calculated  alike  to  profit 
and  to  please,  they  Inform  the  understanding,  elevate  the 
affections,  and  entertain  the  Imagination.  Indited  under  the 
Infinenoes  of  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  all 
eventa  foreknown,  they  suit  mankind  in  all  sitoatkma,  grate- 
fhl  as  the  manna  which  descended  from  above,  and  confotmwl 
itself  to  every  paUte.  The  fairest  production  of  hamaa  wit. 
after  a  few  perusals,  like  gathered  fiowers,  wither  in  oar 
hands  and  lose  their  thMpance;  but  theee  unfading  plants  of 
Paradise  become,  as  we  are  accnstoned  to  thea,  mtiU  moi* 
and  more  beantlfVxl ;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  h^t- 
ened ;  f^esh  odors  are  emitted,  and  new  rweets  extimeted  ft«m 
them.  He  who  hath  once  tasted  their  exceUeadee  will  desire 
to  taste  them  yet  again ;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oftaaesC  wiQ 
reliah  them  best. 

Shade  Essbrtial  to  the  Effect  op  Lioht.— How 
unwillingly  we  accept  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  hfe: 
and  how  generally  we  suppose  that  onr  welfare  lies 
always  in  the  direction  of  happiness  and  prosperitj! 
And  yet  what  imperfect,  half-developed  creatures  would 
we  be  if  all  onr  life  was  unmingled  sunshine!  Trials 
are  as  necessary  to  a  true  human  life,  as  shade  to  the 
effect  of  light. 

It  is  recorded  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  that,  Ignoraat  of  the 
laws  of  painting,  she  commanded  her  portrait  to  ba  takm 
without  a  shadow  upon  the  canvas.  With  an  ignoraaoe  of 
the  laws  of  moral  painting  equally  profound,  and  Inikaltely 
more  serious,  how  often  would  we  have  obliterated  from  our 
history  those  somber  pencilings  of  lifers  pictnre— the  dark 
background  and  blsmjed  shadows— which  the  IHvliw  artist 
knew  to  be  essential  to  the  fidelity,  harmony,  and  perfection 
of  the  whole  I  We  would  have  life  without  its  moral  disci- 
pUne.  We  would  efface  f^m  the  portrait  all  the  shadings  of 
sorrow  and  sickness,  suffering,  poverty,  and  ber^vemeot; 
leaving  nothing  but  the  bright  and  sunny  hues  of  UDmingled, 
unclouded  happiness  t 

But  when  we  gase  upon  the  carvings,  the  paistia«B,  and 
fkascoes  of  our  whole  life,  each  epoch,  event,  and  Incident— 
the  lighto  and  shadows  beautifully  and  ezquiaitely  hlendrd— 
we  shall  then  see  the  Infinite  rectitude  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther in  all  his  present  dealings  with  us,  both  of  sorrow  and 
of  Joy.  With  what  vividness  shall  we  then  see  the  n««essity. 
as  much  for  the  cold,  dark  pencilings,  as  fbr  the  warm  roseate 
tlnta  of  the  pletnre ;  and  for  both  the  lights  and  shadovn,  the 
Joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  we  shall  land  and  adose  hia  gzeas 
and  glorious  name ! — Wimdom. 

The  True  Har.— Reader,  let  us  weigh  onrselTes  ia 
this  balance,  and  see  if  we  are  entitled  to  this  label: 

He  Is  above  a  mean  thing.  He  can  not  stoop  to  mean 
fraud.    He  invades  no  seersts  in  the  kaeping  of  am>thsr.    Ha 
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bctraTt  BO  Mersto  oonfldcd  to  kit  own  keepinff.  H« 
•tmti  in  borrowed  ploinaga.  He  never  take§  selfiih  adTant- 
age  of  oor  mistakes.  He  usee  uo  ignoble  weapons  in  contro- 
▼erey.  He  never  itabe  in  the  dark.  He  is  ashamed  of  innen- 
doa.  He  la  not  one  thing  to  a  man*i  fttce  and  another  behind 
hto  back.  If  bj  accident  he  comet  in  poMcteion  of  his  neigh- 
bor**  conneele,  ho  pasaet  npon  them  an  act  of  instant  obliTion. 
He  heart  toaled  paekaces  without  tampering  with  the  wax. 
Papers  not  meant  for  his  eye,  whether  they  flutter  at  his  win- 
dow or  lie  open  before  him  in  nngnarded  exposure,  are  sacred 
to  him.  He  profeeeet  no  privacy  of  others,  however  the  sen- 
try sleeps.  Bolts  and  bars,  locks  and  keys,  hedges  and  pick- 
ets, bonds  and  securities,  notices  to  trespassers,  are  none  of 
them  for  him.  He  may  be  trusted  himself  out  of  sight — near 
the  thinnest  partition— any  where.  He  buys  no  office,  he 
sella  none,  he  intrigues  for  none.  He  would  rather  fail  of  hit 
rightt  than  win  them  through  dishonor.  He  will  eat  honest 
bread.  He  insults  no  man.  He  tramples  on  no  sensitive 
fealingt.  If  he  have  rebuke  for  another,  he  is  strai^tfor- 
ward,  open,  manly.  In  short,  whatever  he  Judges  honorable, 
he  practices  toward  every  man. 

Kbsf  thb  BiRTBDAT.^An  exchange  makes  the 
follow ing  excellent  soggestions,  which  mast  meet  the 
i^probaiion  of  all  youthful  readers.  We  trust  thej 
will  also  be  received  with  {ayot  by  the  old  folks: 

Keep  the  birthdays  religlontly.  They  belong  exclusively 
to,  and  are  treasured  among,  the  sweetest  memories  of  home. 
Do  not  let  any  thing  prevent  tome  token,  be  it  ever  to  small, 
that  it  be  remembered.  Yor  one  day  they  are  heroet.  The 
special  pudding  or  cake  it  made  for  them ;  a  new  Jacket  or 
trowsers,  with  pockets,  or  the  first  pair  of  boots  are  donned ; 
and  big  brothers  and  sisters  sink  Into  insignificance  beside 
little  Charlie,  who  is  "  six  to-day,"  and  is  **  going  to  be  a 
man.**  Mothers  who  have  half  a  doaen  little  ones  to  care  for 
are  apt  to  neglect  birthdays  *,  they  come  too  often ;  sometimes 
when  they  are  nervous;  but  if  they  only  knew  how  much 
such  souvenirs  are  cherished  by  their  wee  Susy  or  Harry  years 
afterward  when  away  (h>m  their  hearth-stone,  and  they  have 
none  to  remind  them  that  they  have  added  one  more  year  to 
the  perhaps  weary  round  of  lift,  or  to  wish  them,  in  old- 
foshioned  phrase,  **  many  happy  returns  to  th^r  birthday,** 
they  would  never  permit  any  cause  to  step  between  them  and 
a  mother's  privilege. 

Somxbodt's  Dabliho.— Tboagh  perhi^  all  onr 
readers  have  seen  the  following  touching  lines,  and 
many  may  have  out  them  out  and  laid  them  aside,  yet 


we  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  give  them  %  perma- 
nent  place  by  inserting  them  here.  The  poem  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beantifol  waifii  that  we  have  yet 
found  floating  on  our  sea  of  strife.    Who  is  its  owner? 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  halls. 

Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay. 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls. 

Somebody's  darling  wat  borne  one  day— 
Somebody't  darling,  so  young  and  so  brav^ 

Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face. 
Soon  to  be  htd  by  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  face^ 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold. 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  foir  young  brow  { 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  a  delicate  mold — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now, 
Back  nrom  bis  beantifnl  blue-veined  brow. 

Brush  all  the  wandering  wave  of  gold ; 
(hxws  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now. 

Somebody's  darling  It  ttUl  and  cold. 

Kitt  him  once  for  somebody's  sake, 

Mnrmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low ; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take. 

They  were  somebody's  pride,  you  know; 
Somebody's  hand  hath  rested  there. 

Was  it  a  mother's,  soft  and  white. 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  ikir  . 

Been  baptised  in  their  waves  of 'light? 

God  knows  best  I  he  was  somebody's  love ; 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above. 

Night  and  mom,  on  the  wings  of  prayeiw 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand  | 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay. 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Somebody 's  waiting  and  watching  for  him— > 

Teaming  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart  | 
And  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling,  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead. 

Pausing  to  drop  in  his  grave  a  tear ; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 

**  Somebody's  darling  slumbers  here." 


$ii trar 2    JnUrts, 


(1.)  Thb  Amertcait  Cokflict:  A  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  of  America,  1860- 
64:  Its  Cattses,  Incidents,  and  Results;  Intended  to  Ex- 
hibit Especially  its  Moral  and  Political  Phases,  loith 
the  Drift  and  Progress  of  American  Opinion  Respecting 
Human  Slavery  from  1776  to  the  Close  of  the  War  of 
the  Union.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Pp. 
648.  Hartford:  0.  D  Case  &  Co.  From  Levi  Bonney, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  General  Agent  for  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. |5. — The  ample  title  of  this  great  work,  which 
we  have  purposely  given  above,  indicates  excellently 
well  the  nature  of  Mr.  Greeley's  history,  and  the  well- 
known  abilities  of  the  author  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  work  is  well  done.  Mr.  Greeley  does  not  pro- 
pose to  write  the  history  of  "  the  great  rebellion,"  no 
one  understanding  better  than  he  the  impossibility  of 


cotemporaneons  history.  His  object  is  so  to  arrange 
the  material  facts,  and  so  to  embody  the  more  essential 
documents,  or  parts  of  documents,  illustrating  those 
facts,  that  the  attentive,  intelligent  reader  may  learn 
from  this  work  not  only  what  were  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  our  civil  war,  but  its  causes,  incitements,  and 
the  inevitable  sequence  whereby  ideas  proved  the  germ 
of  events.  Thus  far  it  is  a  philosophy  of  the  origin  of 
our  gigantic  dvil  war,  being,  as  he  well  styles  it,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  toe  got  into  the  warfw 
the  Unionf"  Its  continuance,  giving  the  historic  de- 
tails of  the  great  conflict,  will  be  an  answer  to  the 
other  great  question,  "How  we  get  outf*  For  this  work 
no  man  in  America  is  more  competent  than  Mr.  Greeley. 
By  nature  he  is  a  philosopher,  by  position  the  leading 
journalist  of  the  country,  by  necessity  a  great  writer, 
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and  by  the  activities  of  a  lifetime,  profoundly  implica- 
ted in  the  principles,  the  politics,  and  the  events  which 
he  is  now  called  upon  to  record.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  illnstrioos  aathor,  while  it  is  a  strong 
commendation  to  his  work,  to  say  that  he  knows  this 
whole  subject  somewhat  as  a  father  knows  his  child; 
he  understands  the  great  rebellion,  for  he  helped  to 
make  it.  In  the  list  of  illustrious  names  which  he 
gives  in  his  preface  of  men  who  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as,  in  their  several  spheres,  representative  Americans, 
each  of  whom  in  some  sense  contributed  to  lay  the 
train  which  we  have  seen  fired  by  the  secessionists  in 
our  day,  he  might  well  include  his  own,  as  one  who, 
by  his  broad  philosophic  views,  by  his  earnest  and  far- 
reaching  principles,  his  uncompromising  devotion  to 
the  right,  his  earnest  advocacy  of  freedom,  justice,  hu- 
manity, his  powerful  influence  and  his  prolific  pen,  has 
contributed  as  much  as  any  other  American  living  or 
dead  to  the  present  gigantic  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery. 

For  a  work,  then,  written  by  so  competent  an  au- 
thor, we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  demand  is 
such  that  the  publishers  have  found  it  hitherto  impos- 
sible to  furnish  the  books  promptly.  The  subscription 
list  already  numbers  50,000,  while  less  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  free  States  has  yet  been  canvassed.  Every 
student  of  his  country's  history  will  want  this  work, 
and  as  it  is  published  by  subscription,  we  can  only 
recommend  our  readers  to  subscribe  for  it  immediately 
and  await  their  time.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  excellent.  It  is  printed  in  a  good-sized  type, 
on  fine  paper,  and  in  a  large,  open  page.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  portraits  on  steel  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
other  eminent  men;  views  of  places  of  historic  inter- 
est, maps,  diagrams  of  battle-fields,  naval  actions,  etc., 
from  oflicial  sources. 

(2.)  The  Bible  aitd  Modeeit  Thought.  By  Rev. 
T.  R.  Rirks,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  KehhaU,  EerU.  From 
the  Last  London  Edition.  \2mo.  Pp.  436.  Cincinnati: 
Foe  d  Hitehcoek.  |1.75. — The  design  of  the  author 
in  this  work  is  well  indicated  in  his  Introduction. 
The  battle  of  "  the  evidences "  has  again  to  be  fought, 
and  the  battle-ground  is  largely  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Birks  has  evidently  well  studied  the  skepticism  of  his 
own  day  and  country,  and  has  ably  handled  the  ques- 
tions that  have  come  before  him.  This  is  a  valuable 
and  timely  book;  we  could  say  much  in  its  commenda- 
tion; it  is  indeed  the  book  that  the  minister  and  layman 
who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  live  questiojts  of 
modem  skepticism  will  want  to  read.  Mr.  Birks  does 
not  evade  the  real  points  at  issue,  but  enters  fully  and 
fairly  into  the  subtile  and  delicate  questions  which  lie 
back  of  all  questions  of  mere  historical  credibility,  and 
conceding  to  a  considerable  extent  the  honesty  of  mod- 
ern inquiry,  he  candidly  meets  and  discusses  the  real 
difficulties  which  the  skeptic  presents.  What  do  we 
mean  by  a  Divine  revelation?  What  are  the  condi- 
tions on  which  its  possibility,  its  probability,  or  its 
certainty  depend?  What  need  is  there  that  such  a 
revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind?  How  far  can 
miracles,  prophecies,  or  moral  excellence,  separately  or 
in  combination,  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  its  reality? 
How  may  we  infer  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible 
from  the  statement  of  the  Bible  itself,  without  a  vicious 
circle  in  our  reasoning?    How  are  we  to  explain  alleged 


contradictions  between  the  language  of  Scripture  aad 
the  results  of  antiquarian  research,  and  the  real  or 
supposed  discoveries  of  modern  science?  How  can  we 
reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Divine  inspiration  and  the 
claim  of  the  Bible  to  a  supernatural  origin?  Sach  are 
the  questions  that  are  discussed  in  this  exceUaat  work. 
We  bespeak  for  it  a  cordial  reception  in  this  eotmtrT. 

(3.)  The  Life  ajtd  Woek  of  Eaesest  Mbs.  By 
Rev.  W.  K.  Tioeedie,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Early 
Choice,"  etc.  From  the  La»t  London  Edition,  12«t0. 
Pp.  456.  Cincinnati:  Poe  &  Hitehcoek. — This  is  a  re- 
print of  a  book  very  popular  in  England,  written  by 
an  author  well  known  as  a  writer  of  excellent  works 
for  youth,  and  for  the  encouragement  and  inapiration 
of  older  persons.  This  is  a  book  of  this  kind;  it 
teaches  by  examples;  it  inspires  by  exhibiting  onr  fel- 
low-men to  us,  laboring,  suffering,  sacrificing,  and  suc- 
ceeding. We  read  an  essay  somewhere  attempting  to 
prove  that  "genius  is  energy."  This  book  is  almoet  a 
demonstration  of  the  theory.  While  we  read  these 
well- written  sketches  of  men  who  made  tkemselTcs 
eminent  in  various  departments  of  life,  and  see  then 
struggling  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  anrmooBt- 
ing  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  we  feel  thai  the  oomnoon  trait 
that  runs  through  them  all  is  energy,  indomitable  will, 
resistless  perseverance.  We  feel  that  the  secret  of 
their  success  and  greatness  is  their  decision  of  charac- 
ter, their  changeless  determination  of  purpose,  their 
promptness,  energy,  steadfastness.  They  determined  to 
succeed,  and  they  succeeded.  Twenty  five  illustrioos 
characters  are  presented  to  us  in  this  work — heroes  for 
the  truth,  philanthropists,  patriots,  men  of  scienee  and 
the  arts.  While  every  youth  in  the  land  ought  to  read 
this  book,  it  is  not  merely  a  book  for  youth — every 
true  earnest  man  or  woman  that  reads  it  will  derive 
strength  and  inspiration  from  it. 

(4.)  The  Predictions  of  the  Prophets  which  have 
been  most  Wonderfully  FutfUcd  nnee  the  Comwicncem^ent 
of  the  Christian  Era,  and  Espedally  those  PrtdaeHons 
Concerning  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Rev.  P. 
B.Royse.  Cincinnatx:  Polished  for  the  Auihor.  12m«. 
Pp.  593. — The  title-page  gives  at  large  the  subject  of 
this  book.  The  author,  among  other  things,  proposes 
to  show  that  the  fourth  beast  or  flying  eagle  of  John 
in  the  Apocalypse  represents  the  United  States;  that 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  also  typified  by  the  image 
of  the  two-horned  beast;  that  the  wars  in  this  country 
as  well  as  the  wars  of  other  nations  are  foretold;  the 
war  we  are  now  in;  the  year  it  was  to  begin;  when 
the  main  fighting  of  the  war  will  be  over,  and  when 
the  troubles  in  which  we  are  involved  will  finally  end. 
If  the  author's  conclusions  are  correct  the  millennial 
adventists  must  revise  their  theory,  for  Christ's  secoztd 
appearing  is  here  deferred  to  a  period  beyond  the  y^r 
2940.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  author's  argu- 
ments, we  can  not  help  regarding  the  Revelation  as  a 
sealed  book  till  it^  prophetic  utterances  disclose  them- 
selves in  their  own  patent  and  unmistakable  fulfill- 
ment. 

(6.)  A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Coir 
LEOE8.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  (^ncinnaii:  R.  W.  Carroll  <*  Co. 
12mo.  355  pp. — Since  we  first  studied  Adams's  Latin 
Grammar,  vast  improvements  have  been  mads  in  taxt- 
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books  for  beginners,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
language,  which  formerly  required  years,  can  now  be 
a^uired  in  a  few  months.  Though  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  master  the  languages,  that  "  double,  double  toil  and 
trouble"  of  our  fathers,  and  even  of  our  school  days, 
may  be  avoided;  and  with  a  handsomely-printed  and 
well-arranged  grammar  like  Dr.  Harkness's,  no  school- 
boy now  need  shed  tears  over  the  hard  lesson.  Had 
we  Qsed  such  a  text-book  as  this  in  our  college  curri- 
culum it  would  have  saved  us  many  a  tedious  hour  of 
study  and  our  professor  many  a  dull  hour  of  blunder- 
ing recitation. 

(6.)  Contributions  to  the  Earlt  History  op 
THE  North -West,  Inclxiding  ike  Moravian  Missions  in 
Ohio.  By  Samuel  P.  Eildreth,  M.  D.  dndnnaii:  Foe 
&  Hitchcock,  Publishers,  l&mo.  240  pp.  |1.— These 
contributions  by  Dr.  Hildreth  to  pioneer  history  were 
written  several  years  ago,  and  the  manuscript  given  to 
Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey.  On  the  death  of  the  latter, 
it  came  by  bequest  into  the  hands  of  T.  B.  Tait,  of 
Ashtabula  county,  by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
Agents  for  publication.  The  sketches  are  written  in 
an  easy  style,  and  are  full  of  interesting  passages  de- 
scriptive of  early  life  and  manners.  Dr.  Hildreth  was 
well  known  for  his  antiquarian  researches  and  histor- 
ical gleanings,  and  his  name  alone  is  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  good  character  of  the  book. 

(7.)  Babbittonian  Penmasship:  a  Complete  System 
of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Penmanship,  Including  Ninety 
Lithographic  Copies  on  Card-Boari.  By  E.  D.  Babbitt, 
Principal  of  Miami  Commercial  College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Price  for  full  set  of  instrtietions  and  plates,  f  1. — The 
authoB  claims  for  his  system,  that  it  is  not  only  more 
free  and  beautiful,  but  more  brief  and  bvMnesslike  than 
any  other  system;  that  it  is  more  scientific  in  its  ar- 
rangement; that  the  copies  are  self -teaching,  giving 
such  full  explanations  of  the  right  or  wrong  methods 
of  writing,  on  the  back  of  each  slip,  as  to  be  superior 
for  making  good  penmen  to  most  living  teachers,  at  a 
cost  of  only  |l;^hat  it  contains  an  elegant  series  of 
copies  just  suited  to  the  style  of  ladies;  that  it  contains 
a  finer  variety  of  buniiess  forms;  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  use  of  schools.  After  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  instruction  and  copies  furnished  by  this 
system,  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the 
above  high  claims.  It  is  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least, 
to  aay* system  of  penmanship  we  have  seen,  and  we 
can  recommend  its  use  to  schools,  and  especially  to 
persons  wishing  to  learn  penmanship  without  a  per- 
sonal teacher.  To  be  had  only  from  agents  and  the 
publishers,  Babbitt  &  Wilt,  Miami  Commercial  College, 
Dayton,  O. 

(8.)  Progressive  Lessons  in  Greek,  TogetJter  vnth 
Notes  and  frequent  References  to  the  Orammars  of  Soph- 
ocles, HadUy,  and  Crosby:  Also  a  Vocabulary  and 
Epitome  of  Oreek  Orammar.for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 
By  Wmiam  B.  Silber,  A.  M.  12mo.  Pp.  79.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  <ft  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
<fe  Co. — This  epitome  of  Greek  grammar  contains  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  beginner  in  his  earlier  endeav- 
ors in  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  and  all  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  presented  to  a  beginner.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  is  such  that  a  student  with 
this  little  volume  in  his  hand,  may,  by  his  own  un- 


aided efforts,  make  considerable  progress  in  the  study 
of  Greek.  It  will  make  an  excellent  text-book  for  the 
schools.  To  young  men  who  desire  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  who  are  yet  so  situated  as  to 
be  unable  to  employ  a  teacher,  we  recommend  such  a 
book  as  this,  or  "  Bullion's  First  Lessons  in  Greek,"  or 
"  Kenyon's  Greek  Elements,"  in  preference  to  any  of 
thep  larger  and  fuller  grammars. 

(9.)  WiLLsoN's  Larger  Speller.  A  Progressive 
Course  of  Lessons  in  Spelling,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Principles  of  Ortheopy  and  Orammar,  vnth  Exer- 
cises in  Synonyms,  for  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing, 
and  a  New  System  of  Definitions.  By  Marei%ts  WillsoTi. 
New  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  dt  Co.  Price,  35  cents. — The^public  has  long  ago 
learned  that  Mr.  Willson  knows  how  to  make  school- 
books,  and  that  the  Harpers  know  how  to  publish 
thera.  This  speller  will  be  no  exception  to  the  success 
of  Mr.  Willson's  previous  text  books. 

(10.)  Not  Dead  Yet.  A  Novel  By  J.  C.  Jeaffre- 
son.  Author  of  **Live  it  Down,"  "Olive  Blake's  Good 
Wvrkr  "Isabel;  or,  the  Young  Wife  and  the  Old  Love," 
etc.  Svo,  double  columns.  Pp.  264.  MusHn.  |1.75, 
New  York:  Harper  d  Brothers.  Oineinnali:  Robert 
Clarke  <K  Co. 

(11.)  Periodicals. — 1.  Chambers's  Encyclopedia.  A 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People. 
Republished  in  Numbers  by  J.  B.  Lippinoott  A  Co., 
Philadelphia.  For  subscription  and  sale  by  Robert 
Clarke  A  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Price,  30  cents  per  pari 
Parts  75  and  76— from  Milan— Morse. 2.  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine.  American  Edition.  Au- 
gust,  1864.    New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. 3. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review.  American  Edition. 
New  York:  L.  Scott  dt  Co. 

(12.)  Sermons,  etc. — 1.  A  Sermon  Preached  by  Re- 
quest of  the  Pastor  and  Official  Board  of  Wall-Street 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Au- 
gust 4.  1864.     By   Rev.   R.  Curran,  M.  D. 2.    A 

Christian  Nation's  Ordeal.  A  Fast  Day  Sermon.  By 
B.  H.  Nadal,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Wesley  Chapel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 3.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Freedmen.  Compiled  by  Rev.  Joseph  War 
ren,  D.  D.    Second  Series. 

(13.)  Catalogues.— 1.  Otterbein  University,  West- 
erville,  Ohio,  Rev.  Lewis  Davis,  President,  and  six  pro- 
fessors   and    teachers.     Pupils,    171. 2.  Wallamet 

University,  Salem,  Oregon,  T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M.,  Presi- 
dent, and  six  professors  and  teachers.     Pupils,  264. ^ 

3.   Maine   Wesleyan   Seminary   and    Female    College^ 
Kent's  Hill,  ReadBeld,  Henry  P.  Torsey,  LL.  D.,  Preii.  '^ 
ident,  and  nine  professors  and  teachef9.^^-4.    Fort 
Wayne  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Rev.  R.  D.  Rob- 
inson,    A.   M.,   President,   and   eight   professors   and 

teachers.     Pupils,  193. 5.  Pennington  Seminary  and 

Female  Collegiate  Institute.  Pennington,  New  Jeisey, 

Rev.  D.  C.  Knowles,  A.  M..  Principal.     Pupils,  207. 

6.  Lasell  Female  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts, 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Gushing,  A.  M.,  Principal. 7.  Wes 

leyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  A.  M.,  President. 8.  Waterloo  Acad- 
emy, Waterloo,  Wisconsin,  Rev.  A.  M.  Stephens,  Prin* 
cipal.    Students,  115. 
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Thb  Prssidbittial  ELBcrioir.—Soon  after  oar 
present  number  shall  reach  our  subscribers,  many  of 
our  male  readers  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
right  of  freemen  in  making  their  choice  by  ballot  of  a 
"  Chief  Magistrate  of  these  United  States,"  for  the  next 
four  years.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try was  the  making  of  that  choice  so  important,  and 
the  responsibility  involved  in  it  so  great  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  our  readers 
how  they  shall  vote;  but  we  do  claim  the  privilege  to 
urge  upon  them  the  solemn  duty  of  voting  in  the  fear 
of  God,  with  a  pure  conscience,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true 
and  honest  loyalty  to  our  Government.  It  is  our  priv- 
ilege to  exhort  them  to  rise  above  all  mere  selfish,  or 
personal,  or  partisan  feelings,  and,  in  view  of  the  mo- 
mentous issues  that  are  at  stake,  to  vote  only  that 
ticket  which  will  stand  the  test  before  the  bar  of  their 
own  conscience,  of  their  most  careful  and  honest  judg- 
ment, and,  may  we  not  say  in  times  like  these?  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  meet  at  the  bar  of  God  itself. 

There  are  great  masses  in  our  country  easily  led 
about  by  the  plots  and  schemes  of  unprincipled  poli- 
ticians, who  will  vote  for  that  party  that  can  make  the 
loudest  noise,  offer  the  largest  inducements,  and,  how- 
ever falsely  and  wickedly,  can  seem,  to  make  out  the 
strongest  case.  These  masses  are  neither  able  nor  are 
they  concerned  to  detect  the  falsehoods,  sophistries, 
and  misrepresentations  practiced  upon  them  by  cun- 
ning and  designing  men.  Their  interest  in  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  country  is  exceedingly  small.  They 
have  but  little  at  stake;  they  are  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  vast  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged;  they  will  act  only  under  the 
impulse  of  popular  excitement,  of  party  spi^t,  of  per- 
sonal interest.  Against  these,  and  against  the  schemes 
of  their  unprincipled  leaders,  we  must  array  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country;  we  must  beseech  the  intelli- 
gent, the  moral,  the  patriotic,  to  stop  and  think,  and 
to  study  the  great  issues  before  us;  for  this  once  at 
least  to  decline  being  held  by  any  mere  party  names 
or  interests:  to  look  through  and  beyond  the  schemes, 
and  sophistries,  and  subterfuges,  and  refuges  of  lies, 
and  all  the  partisan  apparatus  of  politicians,  and  dem- 
agogues, and  semi-traitors,  and  as  wise,  upright,  patri- 
otic citizens  of  the  Republic,  to  vote  for  those  men  and 
measures  which,  in  their  honest  judgment,  will  most 
wisely,  and  suooessfuUy,  and  happily  bring  us  out  of 
our  calamities. 

The  two  great  parties,  with  their  candidates  and 
platforms,  are  now  before  you.  Between  them  you 
must  choose.  The  distingubhing  feature  between  the 
two  great  parties  is  of  course  found  in  their  relation 
to  the  war  for  the  nation's  existence  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  The  one  by  its  past  history  of  nearly  four 
years,  by  its  very  spirit  and  organization,  and  by  its 
plain,  outspoken  platform,  is  committed*  to  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  till  the  rebellion  shall  be  crushed, 
and  the  rebels  shall  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Government.    Its   motto   is,  "To  conquer   a  peace." 


The  other,  equally  by  its  history,  by  the  utterm&ees  of 
its  press  and  its  leaders,  and  by  its  carefully-worded 
platform,  is  committed  to  an  effort  for  peace,  "by  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  an  attempt  at  reoonstme- 
tion."  Its  motto  is,  "  Peace  by  eompromisa,"  and.  as  it 
has  been  stated  by  many  of  its  leaders,  "  peaoe  at  anj 
price."  Both  parties  desire  peace.  Wbo  does  not? 
What  heart  is  not  imploring  the  God  of  peace  to  de- 
liver our  suffering  land  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
the  horrors  of  war?  They  differ,  then,  not  in  the  final 
aim,  but  in  the  means  they  propose  to  ase  for  securing 
peace.  The  one  aims  at  asserting  the  aathority  of  tie 
Government,  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  compelling  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  agaiast 
the  life  of  the  nation,  to  lay  down  those  arms  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance.  The  other  aims  at  procuring 
peace  by  stopping  hostilities  and  offering  liberal  terms 
of  compromise  to  our  enemies.  The  distinctive  cbu- 
acteristic  of  the  two  parties  is  at  once  indicated  by  the 
second  resolution  of  their  respective  platforms.  We 
produce  them  here.  Republican  platform,  second  reso- 
lution: 

2.  Afltotved,  That  we  approve  of  the  determtnatlon  of  tke 
GoTornment  of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  witk 
rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of  peace  except  rach  m  may  be 
based  upon  an  nnconditional  ■nrrender  of  their  hostility  and 
a  return  to  their  Jnet  allegiance  to  the  Constltntloift  Mid  Uvi 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  call  vpon  th«  GovemnifBt 
to  maintain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  th« 
Qtmoet  poesible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppreesion  of  the  re- 
bellion, in  tall  reliance  upon  the  eacrtfceB,  the  patrfotiiB, 
the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the  Aatrnkmrn 
people  to  their  country  and  its  free  Inetitatioas. 

Chicago  platform,  second  resolution: 

Betolvedf  That  this  conTentlon  does  explicitly  deelan,  as 
the  Bense  of  the  American  people,  that  #fter  fonr  yean  of 
ftUlure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  daii^ 
which,  under  the  pretense  of  a  military  necearity,  or  war 
power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Oonstitutxto  Itadf 
has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  ud 
private  rights  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  profper- 
ity  of  the  country  eeaentially  impaired,  Justice,  humanity, 
liberty,  and  the  public  welfkre  demand  that  Immediate  effone 
be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  t»  an  ulti- 
mate convention  of  all  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  aeaas, 
to  the  end  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  naj 
be  rtvtored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  Statei. 

It  is  evident,  then,  the  one  means  to  conquer  a  peace; 
the  other  to  purchase  peace  by  concessions  made  to  the 
enemy.  If  terms  honorable  to  the  Government,  true 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  true  to  the  claims 
of  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  such  as 
will  secure  a  permanent  peace,  can  be  secured  witbcut 
further  shedding  of  blood,  then  every  true  patriot 
would  say.  Let  us  have  peace  on  these  terma  But  if 
for  the  sake  of  a  present  delusive  peace  we  must  give 
up  the  dignity  of  our  Government,  most  sue  to  reb- 
els in  irms  for  terms  of  adjustment,  must  yield  the 
principles  for  which  the  war  has  been  waged,  mast 
consign  millions  of  our  fellow-men  to  hopeless  bondage, 
or  must  submit  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union  and  the 
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establishment  of  an  independent  goTernment  by  oar 
side,  antagonistic  to  every  principle  of  our  Republican 
life,  then  who  is  pusillanimous  enough  to  say,  Let  us 
have  peace  on  such  terms? 

What  kind  of  an  honorable  compromise  do  these 
rebels  invite  onr  Government  to  accept?  Let  us  see. 
The  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  acknowledged  official  or- 
gan of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  enunciates  plainly 
the  kind  of  compromise  which  the  Confederates  might 
be  Induced  to  make  with  our  Government.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"  Recognition  by  the  enemy  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States. 

"  Withdrawal  of  Yankee  forces  from  every  foot  of 
Confederate  ground,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

"Withdrawal  of  Yankee  soldiers  from  Maryland 
till  that  State  shall  decide,  by  free  vote,  whether  she 
shall  remain  in  the  old  Union,  or  ask  admission  into 
the  Confederacy. 

"  Consent  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  up  to  the  Confederacy  its  proportion  of  the  navy 
as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  secession,  or  to  pay  for  the 
same. 

"  Yield  up  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  that  portion  of  the  old  Territories  which 
lies  west  of  the  Confederate  States. 

"  An  equitable  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  our  absolute 
independence  and  equal  rights,  of  all  accounts  of  pub- 
lic debt  and  public  lands  and  the  advantages  accruing 
from  foreign  treaties." 

We  know  from  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Davis, 
but  a  few  weeks  ago,  absolutely  and  finally  refused  to 
listen  to  any  proposal  of  peace,  except  on  the  ground 
of  Southern  kdependence;  "and  when  I  say  Southern 
independence,"  he  remarked,  "  I  mean  to  include  in 
our  Confederacy,  Maryland,  all  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri — nothing  less." 

In  this  terrible  rebellion,  with  which  the  American 
nation  is  now  contending,  there  is  really  but  one  great 
issue.  The  American  nationality  must  be  preserved  in 
its  original  integrity,  or  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  must  be  acknowledged.  The  nation 
as  a  nation,  and  the  citizens  of  the  nation  as  citizens, 
stand  face  to  face  with  this  issue  this  day,  as  they  stood 
more  than  three  years  ago,  when  the  bloody  flag  of 
rebellion  was  hoisted  over  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter. 
If  it  was  wrong  to  accept  the  issue  then,  it  is  wrong 
now.  If  the  honest  outbreak  of  genuine  patriotism 
which  then  took  up  the  issue  forced  upon  us  by  trea- 
son, and  which  moved  then  the  hearts  of  men  of  all 
political  creeds  and  parties  was  right,  it  is  right  yet; 
and  the  issue  made  tenfold  more  obligatory  upon  us  by 
the  death  and  wounds  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
citizens  who  have  fallen  in  the  struggle  for  the  nation's 
life.  At  no  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion 
have  the  rebel  authorities  hinted  at  peace,  or  an  ar- 
mistice, or  at  any  thing  else  looking  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  except  on  the  basis  of  their  separate  exist- 
ence as  a  national  power.  The  issue  remains  the  same, 
and  we  can  have  no  peace  with  this  treacherous  and 
bloody  rebellion  till  we  conquer  it,  or  till  the  nation 
itself  is  conquered  by  it.  Demagogues,  politicians, 
mercenary  traders  and  cowards  may  attempt  to  hide 
and  cover  up  the  issue,  but  it  can  not  be  hidden  or 
covered  up. 


When  the  painful  truth  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  the  rebellion  must  be  subdued 
by  war,  they  considered  what  they  were  doing.  Slowly 
and  reluctantly  they  admitted  the  conclusion.  Every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  adjust  our  difficulties  with- 
out an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  hard  for  a  nation,  so 
long  accustomed  to  peace,  to  plunge  into  war,  especially 
civil  war.  Nor  did  they'do  so  till  it  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  determined  rebels.  Then,  when  the  choice 
was  between  sundering  our  free  institutions  and  even 
the'  nation  itself,  or  defending  them  with  the  sword, 
there  could  be  no  hesitating  at  the  alternative.  The 
choice  is  still  the  same;  who  can  falter?  After  three 
years  of  fierce  conflict,  such  as  the  world  never  before 
witnessed,  we  believe  that  decision  of  the  people  re- 
mains unalterable.  It  can  not  be  reversed.  True,  the 
cost  of  this  fearful  strife  is  great;  but  the  cost  of  yield- 
ing it  is  greater  still.  With  a  vast  slave  despotism  on 
our  borders,  with  all  its  pride  and  arrogance  flushed 
with  victory,  oui  own  power  crippled,  our  self-respect 
sacrificed,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war  wasted, 
the  lives  of  our  relatives  thrown  away  for  nothing, 
there  would  be  but  little  left  to  preserve  us  from  utter 
anarchy  and  dissolution.  To  yield  the  contest  now, 
instead  of  peace,  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows. 

Do  you  say  no  party  proposes  to  accept  peace  on  the 
basis  of  dissolution,  but  on  the  basis  of  compromise  and 
reunion?  We  answer,  this  is  a  false  and  delusive  issue. 
Compromise  and  reunion  have  only  been  spoken  on  one 
side.  The  rebels  have  never  uttered  such  words.  Not 
a  line  or  intimation  of  any  kind  has  ever  come  from 
them  indicating  their  willingness  to  accept  terms  of 
reunion.  £ut  suppose  it  were  otherwise;  suppose  they 
are  willing  to  accept  terms  of  compromise;  what  terms 
have  we  to  ofier?  Are  we  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
right  of  rebellion,  State  sovereignty,  and  the  doctrine 
of  secession?  Are  we  ready  to  bid  such  terms  as  will 
be  ever  after  a  premium  for  rebellion?  Are  we  ready 
to  yield  the  principle  of  slavery  extension,  and  open 
up  the  vast  Territories  of  the  West  to  this  very  evil 
which  has  fomented  discord,  and  let  loose  upon  us  the 
hounds  of  wart  Or  are  we  so  pusillanimous  as  to  be 
willing  to  purchase  peace  and  reunion  by  selling  four 
millions  of  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  into  per- 
petual slavery?  What  have  we  to  offer  as  a  bribe  for 
reunion  but  further  guarantees  for  the  enslavement  of 
negroes?  Give  us  peace  and  reunion  and  we  will  give 
you  any  terms  you  ask  for  negroes — you  may  own 
them,  sell  them,  whip  them,  fill  the  Territories  with 
them.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  could  purchase  peace. 
But  Mr.  Davis  plainly  tells  us  "  he  is  not  fighting  for 
slavery,  but  for  independence."  But  suppose  the  price 
would  be  accepted,  what  American  is  willing  to  stoop 
so  low  as,  after  three  years  of  earnest  and  terrible  war, 
over  a  hundi^  thousand  graves  of  our  fathers,  sons, 
and  brothers,  to  purchase  peace  by  remanding  to  end- 
less bondage  these  millions  of  helpless  creatures? 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  dishonorable  pro- 
ceeding. There  are  indeed  vicissitudes  and  reverses  in 
the  straggle.  But  the  work  goes  on,  steadily  pro- 
gressing toward  the  end.  What  important  position 
have  we  gained  that  we  do  not  retain?  What  State  or 
Territory  has  been  conquered  which  is  not  still  held? 
Their  coast  is  blockaded;   the  Mississippi  is  opened 
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throagh  its  whole  lengiK;  more  than  half  of  the  orig- 
inal domain  of  the  rebellion  is  regained,  and  our  cause 
is  still  advancing.  Haj  God  give  us  patience,  and 
perseverance,  and  patriotism,  and  manhood^  to  enable 
us  cheerfully,  earnestly,  and  unitedly  to  go  forward  in 
the  sublime  work,  which  involves  such  unspeakable 
interests  to  the  whole  race  of  manl 

Our  Ejjqratikgs.— We  present  to  our  readers  this 
month  two  beautiful  engravings.  The  first  is  "The 
Bird-Catchers/'  engraved  by  Mr.  Wellstood  from  a 
painting  by  Bellows,  one  of  our  distinguished  American 
artists.  The  original  is  a  gem  in  the  art  of  painting, 
and  the  engraver  has  succeeded  well  in  transferring 
it  to  the  steel  plate.  It  is  a  mild,  beautiful,  suggestive 
picture.  It  will  remind  many  of  us  of  our  younger 
days.  We  love  these  pictures  that  call  us  back  to  our 
youth.  One  has  well  said:  •"When  I  am  a  man,'  is 
the  poetry  of  childhood;  and  'when  I  was  young,'  is 
the  poetry  of  age."  Let  us  spare  the  young  from  sor- 
row as  much  as  possible.  Never  dim  the  sunshine  of 
hope  and  youth  so  as  to  leave  them  without  even  the 
memory  of  its  joys. 

Our  second  picture  is  a  study  originally  painted  by 
Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  a  popular  young  artist  of  En- 
gland, who  has  painted  several  similar  ideal  subjects 
that  have  met  with  much  favor.  The  present  picture 
is  one  of  her  best,  and  has  been  most  successfully  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Jones.  The  engraver  has  certainly  done 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  fair  artist.  The  picture 
is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  Past  and  Future.  The 
one  figure  presents  to  us  a  matron,  quiet,  solemn,  with 
bowed  head,  seemingly  lost  in  reverie,  the  one  hand 
unconsciously  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  young  Hope, 
the  other  listlessly  hanging  on  her  knee,  and  who 
seems  indeed  to  be 

"Sighing,  an  through  the  shadowy  past. 
Like  a  tomb-eearch«r  .  .  . 
She  lifts  each  shroud  that  time  had  cast 
On  buried  hopes." 

She  lives  in  the  past.  It  is  Memory,  not  apparently 
loaded  with  guilt  or  overwhelmed  by  sorrow;  but 
peaceful,  quiet  Memory,  that  loves  rather  to  dwell 
amidst  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  long  ago,  than  in 
the  activities  of  the  present  or  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

"  Swift  each  passing  year  rolls  on, 
Still  conteDtmeot  glads  the  mind; 
Soon  each  passing  year  is  gone— 
Gone,  nor  leaves  a  traclE  behind. 

Then  alike  fond  memory's  powers 

Pleasures  long  sinee  past  review ; 
Lead  OS  back  to  youth's  bright  hours, 

And  each  biissfol  scene  renew." 

The  other  beautiful  figure  is  the  Future,  idealized  in 
youthful  hope.  Doubtless  she  is  the  daughter  of  the 
quiet  matron  that  represents  the  Past — Hope  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Past — the  q^ild  of  Memory.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful thought.  It  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  Rahel: 
"  The  future  does  not  come  from  before  to  meet  us,  but 
comes  streaming  up  from  behind  over  onr  heads."  It  is 
Hope,  young,  beautiful  Hope,  peering  out  into  the 
bright  unknown,  her  confident  trust  almost  bringing  a 
smile  to  play  upon  her  features.  The  future  is  always 
fairy 'land  to  the  young.  Who  6f  us  does  not  remem- 
ber when  ^o  felt  inclined  to  sit  down  and  imagine 
bright  things  in  the  future,  rather  than  to  fulfill  the 


duties  of  the  present,  or  call  up  the  mtaumm  "U  ^ 
past?    Ajid  to  aU  of  os, 

"  Hop^  b«|v'n>bon  ehcrvb,  scm  appean, 

Howe'er  mtefortane  seems  to  low«r; 

Her  smile  the  threat'ning  tempest  dean, 

And  is  the  rainbow  of  the  shower.** 

]^t  US  look  not  mournfully  or  regretfully  over  fte 
past;  it  is  irrevocable;  let  us  cheerfully  accept  the  ds- 
ties  of  the  present;  this  only  is  ours;  and  let  us  look 
forward  trustingly  into  the  unknown  future— that  a  ii 
the  hands  of  God. 

Death  ov  a  Coktribtjtor.— Rev.  H.  B.  CoIKib,  of  I 
the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference,  died  S«pt»ib(r 
4th.'   He  will  be  recollected  as  the  author  of  »rtt^ 
critical  and  historical  sketches  recently  printed  ii  eir 
pages. 

Articles  Acosttbd. — In  adcnowledging  artida  is-. 
cepted  we  give  no  pledge  to  insert  them  at  aoy  paxtiea- 
lar  time,  but  simply  acknowiedgjs  th«r  literary  nns, 
and  our  desire  to  use  tbeni,  and  intention  to  do  so  ai 
the  necessities  of  tbe  BeposHory  will  admii:  The  Si^ffi 
Inquiry;  Seeking  Comfort;  A  Struggling  Heart;  fti- 
light;  Th«  Morning  Cometii;  Little  Laurine;  Hflpe; 
Hidden  Lives;  Eeirospeoiioi] ;  After  the  Raia;  Wkt 
shall  I  Write;  A  Talk  at  Girls;  Two  Seldien;  Mmj 
And  the  Spending  of  It;  The  Mission  ot  IJm  fm;  A 
Christmas  Story;  A  Plea  £ttr  Anfrifnina;  mjlk 
glish  Badicalism.    ., 

AETtCLED     D£CLIIfBI>. — ^PriM.-'Ttl6    1 

Rest;  Plagiarism;  The  Itnperislitbiliij  ol 
good  article;  the  author  by  pHetiee  and  i 
ing  will  make  a  goiA  writer— and,  Lett  tlwftliilttC^ 
Foetry.—Th%  Heart  hath  Sun]jgM«DdSMi;'HK 
Sorrows — these  two  poems  ha?* 
we  would  use  them  if  we  were  scarce  of 
night  Musings— do  not  measure — O^M  te  l«i|  aal 
Come  Not. 

KAMSLB88  Graybs.— A  friend  Beadspift»fcfii|ang 
neat  little  poem  from  the  pen  of  another  littii  tmil^ 
year-old: 

Oravee  there  are  unmarked  mad 

Graves  of  tbose  whose  soois  were  j 
By  the  struggle  and  the  labor 
Of  their  life,  to  heaven's  net. 

Some  one  loved  those  silent  sleepen; 

Though  no  marble  marks  the  spot      • 
Where  their  mold' ring  doit  repoees. 

They  are  not  by  friends  forgot. 

In  a  dark  and  lonely  garret. 

Some  fond  mother  sits  and  weepa 
For  the  son  who  in  the  sUence 

Of  the  gloomy  graveyard  sleeps. 

Though  the  willow  or  the  cypress 

Shed  not  music  o'er  his  tomb. 
Peep  within  her  heart  the  murio 

Of  his  voice  seems  yet  to  coiaa. 
Through  life's  shadows,  dim  and  misty. 

Many  weary  ones  have  pan'd. 
Softly,  gently,  scarcely  noticed. 

Finding  aamoless  graves  at  last. 

But,  it  may  be,  fkr  beyond  as. 

In  a  land  of  joy  they  dwell ; 
Nameless  now  no  iiM>re— indtiqf 

Us  to  do  oar  duty  well.  F.IhIb 
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fnE  desiga  of  the  Pablisbera  in  issuing  this  monthly  is  to  fnrnisb  to  the  Christian  public  a  pore  and  elegant 
literature,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  present  to  our  Christian  families  every  month  a  magazine 
that  the  most  careful  and  judicious  parents  may  feel  entirely  safe  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  every  member 
of  the  family — h  magazine  elegant,  chaste,  and  pure,  such  as  will  cultivate  the  taste,  refin»  the  manners,  and  en- 
noble all  the  aims  of  life.  The  Rbpository  is  a  Christian  family  magazine,  and  it  will  be  our  constant  aim  to  adapt 
it  especially  to  the  moral  and  literary' wants  of  the  family. 

For  many  years  the  press  of  the  country  has  voluntarily  and  generously  given  the  Reposito&t  the  title  of 


\nt^n   0f  tJ^f   mjornt^jIiieB/' 


The  Publishers  do  not  intend  that  even  the  present  pressure  shall  lead  to  any  diminution  of  our  claim  to  this 
preeminence.  After  much  deliberation  on  the  question,  they  have  concluded  that  our  thousands  of  patrons  would 
rather  pay  a  little  advance  in  price  than  see  their  favorite  coming  to  them  shorn  of  its  beauty  and  reduced  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  contents.  Accordingly  the  Bbposztokt  will  still  be  printed  on  the  finest  calen- 
dered paper.     Each  number  will  contain 

TWO  OBXeXKJUE.  STEEL  EVeSATXHeS, 

Executed  by  first  class  artists.     In  this  feature  we  undoubtedly  excel  all  other  magazines  now  published. 

We  will  still  retain  our  large  list  of  well-known  and  favorite  contributors,  and  are  constantly  adding  to  their 
number  additional  writers,  the  first  and  Best  of  the  country.  Choice  selections  will  be  frequently  made  from  the 
best  English  magazines,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  first-class  translations  from  the*  French  and  German     ^ 

A  little  change  will  be  made  in  the  editorial  department.  We  propose  dving.a  placd  in  the  body  of  each  num-  / 
her  to  ft  "  Youth's  Department,"  and  hereafter  to  merge  the  " Notis  and  Qu^ie9"  with  the  " Editar'i  Table"  The 
space  thus  gained  we  will  appropriate  to  "  The  Family  Circle"  and  "  The  Editor's  Stwif."  The  Edxtoe's  Reposi- 
tory will  then  include  "  The  Family  Circle,"  containing  choice  and  specially -adapj^d  iteadiog  for  the  home  circl*. 
"Scripture  Cabinet,"  containing  many  choice  thougjits  and  appositions  for  the  Christian  reader  and  minister; 
"  Wayside  Gleanings,"  made  up  of  literary  gems,  gleaned  from  the  Editor's  reading;  "'Ziterary,  Sdentific,  and  Sta- 
tistical Items,"  embodying  facts,  incidents,  and  statistics  of  permanent  >value ;  "  Noticet  oj  New  PitblicaUone, ' 
a  department  which  will  have  the  careful  attention  of  the  Editor;  " Editor' e Study,"  and  "Editor's  HabW 

TERMS:. 

THREB  DOLI.ARS  AKD  HFTY  CENTS  A  TEAB,  1^  ABVAHCE. 

This  advance  in  price  is  absolutely  forced  upon  the  Publishers.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  little  reflection  oa  the 
part  of  our  agents  and  readers  will  convince  them  of  this  necessity,  and,  instead  of  forsaking  us  in  these  times 
of  pressure,  they  will  rally  around  the  Repositort,  and  will  give  us  an  increased  subscription  list. 

To  you,  BRETHREN  IN  THE  MINISTRY,  we  present  an  earnest  request  that  you  will  take  the  most  effioie5T 
MEASURES  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Repository.  If  possible,  attend  to  this  work  pebson- 
ALLY.  Enlist  the  services  of  your  wife,  or  of  some  of  the  active  sisters  of  your  charge.  Let  not  only  the  vhole 
society,  but  the  whole  neighborhood,  be  canvassed  for  subscribers.    Send  in  your  orders  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year. 

50,000    SVBSCBIBEBSI 

That  is  our  aim  for  the  twenty-fifth  volume,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  price.  Why  should  we  tnink  of 
going  back  ?  The  people  are  better  able  to  pay  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  now  than  two  dollars  three  ye.<irs 
ago.  The  Repository  is  the  only  family  magazine  of  the  Church,  a  Church  of  two  hundred  thousand  families' 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  a  great  thing  to  ask  for  a  subscription  list  of  fifty  thousand?  Let  us,  one  sod 
all,  Publishers,  agents,  readers,  and  contributors,  make  one  grand  effort  for  the  Repository. 

PUBLISHED    B^ 

FOE  A  HITCHCOCK Cincinnati,  Corner  of  Main  A  Eifhtli  Streeto. 

OABLTOir  A  PORTER New  York,  300  Mnlberrj-Street. 

0&DBB8  BXCairXD   BT 

Po6  &  Hitchcock,  Chicago;  J.  P.  Magee,  Boston;   Porkenpine  &.  Higgins,  PKIladelphit;  f.  P.  Cook,  Baltimore;  J.  L. 

Read,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  H.  H.  Otis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;   Robert  M'Elroy,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  T.  H.  Peame, 

Portland,  Oregon;  A.  Heylin,  28  Paternoster  Row,  London,  England;  and  all  accredited  ^1 

Traveling  Ministers  of  the  Method*st  Episcopal  Church. 
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nEV.  ADAM  POE,  whose  likeness  embel- 
-Cv  lishes  this  number  of  the  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory, has  long  held  a  prominent  place  before 
the  public  as  an  able  and  useful  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  it  would  seem 
but  meet  that  the  results  of  artistic  skill  in 
delineating  the  features  of  his  manly  counte- 
nance should  be  accompanied  by  some  notice 
of  his  public  life. 

It  is  a  task  as  delicate  as  it  is  difficult  to 
write  of  the  living,  whose  eye  will  scan  the 
pages;  but  if  the  sketch  be  drawn  by  a  friendly 
hand,  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  errors 
and  oversights. 

Dr.  Poe  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  July,  1804, 
in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  his  parents  being 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Korthem  Ohio. 
The  family  residence  was  afterward  changed  to 
Stark  county,  not  far  from  MassiUon. 

The  Doctor  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  of 
whom  the  West  has  many  noble  examples,  who 
owe  their  development  and  success  in  public 
life,  not  to  the  systematic  training  of  a  regular 
collegiate  course,  but  to  the  impulsive  power 
of  motives  and  emotions  generated  in  the 
depths  of  a  soul  naturally  great,  and  roused  to 
action  by  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and 
the  condition  of  society;  a  class  of  men  of  no 
negative  mold,  no  neutral  ideas;  but  strongly- 
marked  men,  whose  positivity,  and  inherent  en- 
ergy, and  sound,  practical  wisdom  have  made 
them  representative  men,  and  given  them  a 
name  and  fame  not  likely  to  suffer  by  compari- 
son with  others  who,  bom  at  a  later  period, 
have  enjoyed  superior  advantages.  In  point 
of  years  the  Doctor  has  passed  his  climacteric; 
yet,  compared  with  many,  time  seems  to  have 
touched  him  lightly:  neither  young  nor  yet 
Vol.  XXIY.— 46 


aged,  he  ibrms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
fathers  of  early  Methodism  in  Ohio,  and  the 
present  race  of  ministers  now  in  their  prime. 
When  he  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  he  was 
welcomed  by  such  men  as  John  Collins,  Finley, 
Quinn,  Jacob  and  David  Young,  Bigelow,  and 
Christie — a  bright  constellation  of  luminaries, 
all  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  setting,  but 
the  reflection  of  whose  rays  still  linger  and  gild 
the  moral  heavens. 

The  family  name  is  well  known  to  the  reader 
of  our  border  conflicts  and  Indian  wars;  nor 
has  the  blood  of  the  race  lost  its  chivalrous 
quality,  for  the  elder  son  of  the  Doctor  is  in 
the  army;  and  were  it  not  for  impaired  phys- 
ical strength  and  the  pressure  of  imperative 
duties,  the  father  would  perhaps  have  been  in 
the  same  field  of  honor. 

The  boyhood  of  Adam  was  spent  amid  the 
rural  scenes  of  the  family  residence.  The  farm 
invited  him  to  healthful  toil,  the  social  even- 
ings to  youthful  sport,  and  the  grand  old  forest 
to  meditation.  Of  the  customs  and  costumes 
of  the  early  settlers  the  Doctor  tells  some 
amusing  stories,  but  which  the  limits  of  this 
article  forbid  us  to  record.  The  rifle,  the  ax, 
and  the  saddle-bags,  so  picturesquely  portrayed 
by  the  blind  but  eloquent  Milbura,  were  his  early 
and  familiar  associates. 

There  is  music  in  Dr.  Poe's  description  of  the 
homes  and  habits  of  frontier  life — the  rude 
cabin,  covered  with  bark  and  glazed  with  paper, 
when  a  rough  bench  was  the  sofa,  three-legged 
stools  the  chairs,  and  a  sap-trough  the  cradle; 
when  the  flail  and  the  ax  without  kept  time  to 
the  music  of  the  wheel  and  loom  within;  a 
dwelling,  whose  interior  walls  were  decorated 
with  rifles  and  powder-horns,  dried  pumpkins, 
turkey  wings,  and  pheasant  tails;  and  where, 
on  each  side  of  the  spacious  fireplace,  hung 
dried  venison  for  meat  and  dried  herbs  for  med- 
icine, while  the  exterior  was  adorned  with  the 
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flkins  and  ekeletons,  hoofs  and  horns,  feathers 
and  fur  of  all  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  of  the 
surrounding  forest.  But  the  description  of  the 
reverend  narrator  reaches  its  climax  when  he 
gives  his  own  personal  experience  of  buckskin 
unmentionables^  and  how,  when  moistened  by 
rain  and  dried  before  a  blazing  fire,  he  some- 
times found  himself  in  a  *'  tight  place." 

Of  his  backwoods  origin  and  early  employ- 
ment he  has  never  been  ashamed;  and  through 
all  his  active  life,  for  the  hardy  emigrant  and 
tiller  of  the  soil,  he  seems  to  have  cherished  a 
peculiar  regard. 

His  conversion  and  union  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  occurred  when  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

His  literary  acquirements  were  superior  for 
the  time  and  place.  In  addition  to  the  English 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  he 
studied  the  languages  under  the  direction  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it 
has  been  said  with  a  design  of  becoming  a  min- 
ister of  that  denomination.  His  religious  edu- 
cation was  Calvinistic,  and  when  he  came  seri- 
ously to  think  of  giving  himself  to  Ood,  the 
apprehension  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  "elect" 
rose  as  a  barrier  before  him,  throwing  deep 
shadows  of  gloom  over  his  mind.  But  in  Meth- 
odist doctrine  he  found  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  true  and  harmonious  system  of  Scriptural 
theology:  its  beauties  struck  his  young  mind 
with  peculiar  force,  and  he  rejoiced  over  the 
discovery  as  one  who  had  found  great  spoils. 
It  was  owing  to  this  perhaps  that  his  early 
discourses  were  well  seasoned  with  polemical 
theology.  He  was  not  content  witl\  Scriptural 
exegesis  and  logical  definitions  and  deductions, 
but  was  wont  to  illustrate  by  his  own  experi- 
ence the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  creed.  He 
would  describe  himself  as  a  poor  sinner,  guilty 
and  distressed,  looking  for  light  but  finding 
only  darkness.  Despair,  with  sable  wings^ 
brooded  over  his  soul — was  he  not  a  reprobate? 
one  left  to  perish  for  his  sins?  if  so,  the  sooner 
the  better.  He  retires  to  a  neighboring  grove, 
the  weapon  of  death  in  his  hand;  he  is  about 
to  commit  the  fatal  act  when  a  feeling,  as  if 
some  voice  had  spoken,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm," 
came  over  him;  he  drops  the  suicidal  weapon 
and  betakes  himself  to  prayer.  A  sore  conflict 
with  Apollyon  is  succeeded  by  a  victory  so  com- 
plete, BO  triumphant  that  every  cloud  of  doubt 
is  dispelled  and  his  sky  is  all  serene. 

Humbly  and  gladly  he  cast  his  lot  with  the 
people  of  his  choice  regardless  of  the  opposition 
of  friends  and  trustful  of  the  providence  of 
Qod. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Foe  to  enter  upon 


his  ministerial  work  at  a  time  when  a  strong 
vitality  pulsated  through  every  artery  of  Meth- 
odism. The  field  of  controversy,  into  which 
the  fathers  were  provoked,  had  been  fairly  won, 
and  the  champions  of  Arminian  theology,  grate- 
ful for  success,  were  enjoying  their  weU-camed 
laurels.  From  the  plow  and  the  anvil,  from 
mercantile  pursuits  and  military  life,  and  from 
the  learned  professions,  there  came  forth  a  host 
to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
new  and  rising  Church. 

The  Book  Concern  had  already  widely  drcu- 
lated  our  limited  but  evangelical  literature,  and 
the  then  recently-established  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal  was  heralding  the  triumph 
and  trophies  of  Methodism  througli  all  the 
land. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church,  then 
just  organized,  was  the  morning  star  heralding 
the  day  of  the  world's  evangelization,  and  open- 
ing new  channels  for  the  charities  of  the  people. 
The  tree  of  Methodism,  planted  by  the  early 
emigrant*,  had  taken  deep  root,  and  its  branches, 
laden  with  ripening  fruit,  were  spreading  Ui 
and  wide  throughout-  the  great  West. 

Revivals  of  religion  prevailed  through  all  the 
country  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  in 
the  absence  of  protracted  public  service  the 
blessed  work  went  on,  spreading  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement,  and  from  house  to  house; 
the  angel  of  life  walked  through  the  land,  and 
his  touch  revived  the  nation.  The  Western 
Reserve,  near  the  borders  of  which  the  Poe 
family  resided,  and  on  which  he  commenced  his 
ministry,  was  yielding  a  golden  harvest  to  the 
sickle  of  the  spiritual  reapers.  Of  church  edi- 
fices there  were  none,  or  next  to  none,  in 
Northern  Ohio;  but  the  log  dwellings,  school- 
houses,  and  the  groves  were  chosen  places,  and 
the  cloud  of  glory  covered  them. 

In  these  awakenings  there  were  brought  into 
the  Church  many  who  became  efficient  minis- 
ters, not  least  noteworthy  among  whom  are 
Dr.  E.  Thomson,  recently  invested  with  Episco- 
pal authority,  and  a  few  years  later  Dr,  Nast, 
the  father  of  German  Methodism. 

Pulpit  oratory,  too,  at  that  day  was  much 
more  highly  appreciated  than  at  present;  brill- 
iant stars  were  emitting  their  brightest  beams    | 
in  the  moral  heavens.    The  fame  of  Durbin,    I 
and    Bascom,    of    Bigelow    and    Christie    was 
through  all  the  West,  and  stirred  emulous  blood    | 
in  a  thousand  youthful  hearts.    The  Ohio  Con-    . 
ference  counted  its  accession  of  members  annu-    | 
ally  by  thousands.    Emigration  from  the  East, 
too,  augmented  the  throng;  and  yet  by  a  won-   j 
derfnl  providence  the  ranks  of  the  ministry   ' 
were  kept  full.    That  these  statements  are  no    j 
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exaggeration  may  be  seen  from  the  remarkable 
fiact,  that  at  the  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  1844  forty-three  preachers  were  admitted  on 
trial,  and  the  membership  rose  to  over  63,000. 
The  social  status,  too,  of  the  Church  had  been 
elevated,  distinguished  civilians  and  prominent 
statesmen  had  thrown  their  influence  in  favor 
of  Methodism,  and  its  star  was  decidedly  in  the 
ascendant. 

It  was  under  these  auspicious  circumstances 
that  the  youthful  subject  of  these  remarks 
commenced  his  itinerant  career.  In  the  Spring 
of  1826  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder 
on  Huron  circuit,  which  then  embraced  Nor- 
walk  and  Sandusky  City.  He  was  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people,  but  found  in  the  cool 
habits  of  the  Yankee  population  an  atmosphere 
not  altogether  congenial  to  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment. Bold  and  fearless,  he  dashed  at  obsta- 
cles or  opponents  in  his  way,  rather  reckless  as 
to  whose  head  might  be  broken,  his  own  or 
others.  Occasional  eccentricities  marked  his 
course.  Having  tried  in  vain,  on  one  occasion, 
to  interest  an  audience,  several  of  whom  fell 
asleep  under  his  sermon,  he  suddenly  closed  his 
discourse  on  God's  controversy  with  sinners,  by 
uttering  in  thunder  tones,  three  times  in  rapid 
succession,  "God  is  right  and  the  world  is 
wrong!"  then  seizing  his  hat  and  portmanteau, 
he  suddenly  darted  out  of  the  door  without 
ceremony,  leaving  the  astonished  audience  to 
close  the  meeting  as  best  they  could,  and  the 
sleepers  to  awaken  at  their  leisure.  At  the 
ensiling  Conference  he  was  admitted  on  trial 
and  appointed  to  the  same  field.  During  the 
six  following  years  he  traveled  circuits  ranging 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  on  all  of  which  he  was  popular  and 
useful. 

At  the  dose  of  his  seventh  year  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Wooster  district,  which  again 
brought  him  among  his  early  associates  and  the 
old  family  residence.  He  succeeded  in  office 
William  B.  Christie,  a  man  singularly  eloquent 
and  talented,  then  in  his  prime;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  misgivings  that  he  attempted  to 
follow  so  distinguished  a  man.  Yet  he  sus- 
tained himself  reputably,  both  as  an  able 
preacher  and  judicious  presiding  officer. 

One  feature  of  the  executive  ability  of  Dr. 
Poe  is  his  tact  in  setting  in  motion  those 
around  him;  and  the  office  of  presiding  elder 
afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  its  display.  The 
man  who  attempts  to  do  every  thing  himself 
may  make  good  his  claim  to  industry,  but  he 
will  accomplish  nothing  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
not  the  general  who  rushes  reckless  and  head- 
long into  the  forefront  of  the  battle  that  wins 


the  greatest  victories,  but  he  who,  inspiring  his 
subordinate  officers  with  ambition,  and  arous- 
ing the  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers,  directs  the 
host  skillfully  in  the  martial  onset.  The  great 
success  of  some  ministers  over  others  of  equal 
or  even  superior  ability,  is  owing  very  much  to 
this  cause;  and  in  proportion  as  men  are  placed 
in  commanding  positions  is  this  quality  needed. 

Very  early  in  his  ministerial  work  Dr.  Poe 
evinced  this  talent.  The  various  gifts  of  the 
Church  were  noticed  and  brought  to  bear  in 
advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  "  The 
ballads  of  a  nation"  are  not  overlooked  by  great 
statesmen,  and  even  the  gift  of  song  was  turned 
to  good  account  under  his  direction. 

One  instance  of  the  result  of  this  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  will  per- 
haps bear  relating.  It  occurred  during  the 
second  year  of  Dr.  Poe's  ministry.  It  was  the 
last  night  of  a  camp  mtf^ting;  the  work  at  the 
altar  had  continued  till  midnight;  many  souls 
had  found  the  peace  which  passe  th  understand- 
ing, but  the  noise  of  battle  had  died  away. 
Wearied  with  continued  exercises  most  of  the 
people  had  retired  to  their  tents;  a  few  indefat- 
igable souls  still  remained  with  the  penitents, 
whose  cry  was,  "Wrestling  I  will  not  let  thee 
go."  Dr.  Poe  and  his  colleague  were  refreshing 
themselves  at  a  tent  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
the  indications  were  that  the  services  for  the 
night  would  close  without  further  effort. 

There  was  present  a  young  woman — a  coun- 
try girl — of  little  education,  with  nothing  special 
to  commend  her  but  her  modesty,  her  piety, 
and  a  wonderful  gift  of  song.  Miss  C.  now 
stepped  on  a  bench  in  the  deserted  prayer  in- 
closure,  and  commenced  singing  the  rudely- 
composed  but  heart-stirring  song,  "The  Old 
Ship  Zion."  Her  clear,  sweet  tones,  neither 
feminine  nor  masculine  but  peculiar,  rang  out 
on  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air,  and  echoed 
and  reechoed  through  the  surrounding  forest. 
It  was  the  harp  of  Orpheus — her  deep  tones 
reached  and  thrilled  every  heart. 

Soon  the  people  were  seen  flocking  to  the 
prayer  circle,  till  perhaps  a  thousand  upturned 
eyes,  moist  with  tears  of  sympathy,  were  turned 
on  the  face  of  the  gifted  maiden.  The  scene 
might  have  reminded  one  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  leading 
it  forth  to  conquest.  And  still  unawed  by  the 
multitude  her  clear  tones  rang  out, 

"  She  is  always  on  the  ocean,  halleluiah, 
And  she  never  has  been  taken,  halleluiah." 

She  bad  scarcely  finished  the  second  stanza 
when  the  tears  began  to  fall  in  young  Poe's 
coffee,  and  exclaiming  "I  can't  stand  that,"  he 
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rose  from  his  unfinished  repast  and  repaired  to 
the  altar. 

The  scene  was  certainly  one  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Sobs,  cries,  and  shouts  of  praise  were 
heard  all  through  the  crowd;  many  without  in- 
vitation threw  themselves  at  the  mercy-seat 
pleading  for  salvation,  and  for  hours  the  voice 
of  Poe  might  be  heard  above  all  others  suppli- 
cating the  Throne  of  Qrace.  The  services  con- 
tinued till  the  morning  broke,  and  the  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  Zion  was  large  and  glorious. 

After  five  years'  service  as  presiding  elder  on 
Wooster  and  Tiffin  districts,  his  health  was 
seriously  threatened  by  a  bronchial  affection, 
which  had  assumed  so  alarming  an  aspect  that 
at  one  time  he  thought  his  ministerial  labors 
were  about  to  end.  His  physician  announced 
to  him  that  complete  prostration,  if  not  death, 
would  be  the  result  of  further  pulpit  'effort. 
Yielding  to  what  appeared  stern  necessity  he 
ceased  from  public  speaking.  The  interval, 
however,  was  brief.  Impelled  by  his  love  of 
the  work,  and  oppressed  with  the  idea  of  being 
laid  up  as  a  useless  thing  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  preferred  to  risk  even  death  to  inactivity; 
and  though  but  little  improved  he  resumed  his 
labors.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  released 
from  district  work  and  appointed  to  Delaware 
station.  Here  he  rendered  a  service  to  the 
Church  and  the  world  which,  perhaps,  for  wide- 
spread and  enduring  results  will  outweigh  all 
his  other  labors. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  no  college  connected 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio. 
Norwalk  Seminary,  which  had  been  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  all  but  its  financial  aspects,  was 
about  to  pass  from  our  hands.  At  Delaware 
beautiful  grounds  with  a  commodious  building 
were  attainable.  The  beauty  of  the  site,  and 
its  central  position  in  the  State  for  a  college, 
strongly  impressed  the  mind  of  Dr.  Poe,  and 
appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  citizens,  he  succeeded  by  patient  and  perse- 
vering effort  in  securing  funds  sufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  the  place.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Ohio  Conference  by  acclamation,  and  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  a  charter  was 
obtained  for  the  "Ohio  VVesleyan  University." 
boon  alter  it  went  into  operation,  Dr.  E.  Thom- 
son was  transferred  from  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  Ladies'  Repository  to.  the  Presidency  of  the 
institution.  His  superior  qualifications  for  the 
post  gave  to  the  college  both  prestige  and  power. 
He  continued  to  preside  over  its  interests  during 
a  period  of  some  sixteen  years,  till  elected  to 
the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  at  New  York.  Under  the  care  of  Dr. 
F.  Merrick,  its  present  able  presiding  officer, 


the  University  is  steadily  progressing.  It  has 
triumphed  over  the  embarrassments  common  to 
new  colleges;  has  commodious  buildings,  a  fair 
though  not  ample  endowment,  a -fine  cabinet 
and  library,  and  is  unembarrassed  by  debt.  It 
is  under  the  supervision  of  an  able  Board  of 
Trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Poe  has  been  one  from 
the  beginning.  Its  influence  on  the  interests 
of  Methodism  in  Ohio  is  incalculable.  Already 
its  alumni  fill  various  important  positions  in 
public  life.  Moreover,  the  location  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Delaware  has  given  birth  to  another — 
the  "Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,"  one  of 
whose  pupils,  while  pursuing  her  studies,  con- 
tribnted  for  its  benefit  no  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  Her  munificence,  seconded  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Church,  has  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  one  of  the  noblest  edifices  for  female 
education  which  the  country  affords.  These 
two  seats  of  learning  are  destined  to  endure  for 
ages  to  come,  attracting  the  beneficence  of  the 
wealthy  and  blessing  the  youth  of  all  classes; 
they  will  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  embalm  the 
memory  of  their  founders. 

After  serving  the  University  as  Agent  for 
two  years,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  one 
^ear,  in  charge  of  districts  till  May,  1852,  when 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Power  as  Assistant  Agent  of 
the  Book  Concern  at  Cincinnati.  At  the  time 
of  his  election  the  health  of  Rev.  L.  Sworm- 
stedt,  who  had  for  a  long  time  superintended 
the  Concern,  was  rapidly  failing,  and  as  Assist- 
ant he  immediately  assumed  a  lai^  share  of 
the  burden  of  business,  thus  qualifying  himself 
for  the  post  of  Principal  Agent,  to  which  he 
was  subsequently  elected. 

Of  his  capacity  as  a  business  man  in  the 
management  of  the  high  interests  oonfided  to 
his  oversight  I  need  not  speak.  The  remarka- 
ble success  which,  during  periods  of  financial 
peril,  has  crowned  the  Concern,  is  itself  the 
best  voucher  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  those 
who  have  conducted  its  affairs.  The  flourishing 
branch  at  Chicago,  and  the  paper  published  at 
St.  Louis,  have  multiplied  the  labors  and  aug- 
mented the  responsibilities  of  the  Agents;  and 
if  Dr.  Poe  and  his  able  colleague,  Rev.  L. 
Hitchcock,  shall  succeed  in  conducting  U&e 
Concern  with  safety  through  the  present  re- 
markable and  unexampled  condition  of  the  na- 
tional finances,  tbey  will  be  richly  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Church.  The  sale  of  books 
has  of  late  been  large,  the  circulation  of  the 
weeklies  healthful,  and  the  Ladies'  Repository 
the  "Queen  of  the  Monthlies,"  walks  forth  in 
regal  splendor  in  the  department  of  belles  let- 
tres,  gratifying  taste  by  its  artistic  embellish- 
ments, regaling  the  fancy  by  its  poetic  beauties, 
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and  enriching  the  mind  by  its  varied  and  valu- 
able contributions,  while  the  angel  of  purity, 
as  with  flaming  sword,  guards  its  portals  from 
all  that  defileth.  May  its  visits  be  hailed  with 
increasing  gladness  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
land! 

As  a  public  speaker  the  Doctor  is  solid  rather 
than  showy.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  earnest  and 
impressive.  He  was  careful  in  early  life  to  be 
himself;  he  took  no  man  for  a  model;  his  logic, 
his  rhetoric,  his  action  were  all  his  own,  yet  he 
was  keen  to  notice  the  faulty  habits  of  others, 
and  to  avoid  them.  His  noble  figure,  his  com- 
manding voice,  his  deep  emotion,  his  glowing 
zeal,  and  the  manifest  unction  which  crowned 
all,  were  sufficient,  not  only  to  secure  attention 
but  to  produce  impressions  deep  and  lasting. 

Dr.  Poe  has  a  commanding  presence — in  per- 
son he  is  tall  and  straight;  in  manner  he  is 
dignified,  but  frank  and  social.  His  counte- 
nance indicates  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
His  brow  is  sometimes  clouded  with  care,  but 
he  often  wears  a  winning  smile.  He  is  as  gen- 
erous as  he  is  fearless,  treats  others  with  due 
consideration  and  respect,  and  expects  so  to  be 
treated  in  return. 

He  does  not  willingly  offend,  and  is  as  ready 
to  forgive  the  errors  of  others  as  to  acknowl- 
edge his  own.  He  uses  words  not  to  conceal 
but  to  utter  his  thoughts,  and  pays  much  more 
attention  to  what  he  says  than  to  how  he  says 
it.  In  business  relations,  as  Book  Agent,  he  is 
frank,  candid,  and  prompt,  and  sometimes  rather 
blunt,  but  kind  withal.  He  has  been  for  many 
terms  in  succession  elected  to  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  Church,  and  perhaps  was  never  more 
popular  with  his  brethren  than  now.  The  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Baldwin  University,  a  young  but  flourishing  col- 
lege— the  site  of  which  was  a  wilderness  when 
he  commenced  his  ministry. 

The  present  term  for  which  he  is  elected  will 
complete  his  sixteen  years  in  the  Agency.  He 
is  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  itinerant 
ministry,  and  the  fields  over  which  he  traveled 
as  a  wilderness,  now  "  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  The  readers  of  the  Repository,  as  well 
as  his  numerous  acquaintances,  will  doubtless 
be  gratified  with  the  likeness  of  one  who  has  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served  the  Church;  and 
as  both  the  engraving  and  this  sketch  have 
been  prepared  without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Poe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  sur- 
prise will  equal  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 


He  who  can  at  all  times  sacrifice  pleasure  to 
duty  approaches  sublimity. — Lavater. 
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IN  the  whole  range  of  "unpublished  litera- 
ture'* there  are  few  things  more  interesting 
than  a  hotel  register.  It  brings  the  great  tide 
of  human  life,  with  its  currents  and  counter 
currents,  picturesquely  before  the  mind.  One 
can  not  read  the  names  and  residences  of  peo- 
ple, thus  fortuitously  gathered  from  widely-dif- 
ferent places,  to  sojourn  awhile  beneath  the 
roof  of  the  same  caravansary,  and  then  drift 
away  again  without  seeming  to  peer  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  human 
destiny. 

I  was  reading  and  ruminating  thus,  as  imag- 
inative people  are  apt  to  do,  wondering  per- 
haps what  kind  of  people  "John  W.  Tompkins, 
wife,  two  children,  and  servant,  N.  Y.  city" 
were;  trying  to  guess  what  could  be  the  menUl 
characteristics  of  the  man  who  had  cut  such 
ostentatious  flourishes  in  writing  "William  T. 
Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio,"  and  whether  he  was 
related  to  the  family  of  that  name  I  had  known 
many  years  ago,  when  my  eye  was  arrested  by 
a  somewhat  singular  autograph.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  angular  style  of  one  not  much  ac- 
customed to  the  pen,  and  read  thus,  "Whisky 
George."  There  was  no  room  for  fancy  here. 
The  owner  of  that  unenviable  title  was  too  well 
known  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  imagination.  There  was  something  in  the 
name  of  that  stage-driver  that  arrested  my  at- 
tention as  no  other  name  in  that  landlord's 
album  could  have  done. 

"Only  a  stage-driver!"  exclaims  some  senti- 
mental reader,  who  is  a  little  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  heroes.  Now,  as  to  stage- drivers  in 
general,  they  are  a  far  cleverer  set  of  people 
than  most  persons  imagine.  Charles  Lamb  has 
a  charming  little  essay  entitled,  "A  Lament  for 
the  Decay  of  Beggars  in  the  Metropolis."  If  I 
were  another  Elia  I  should  certainly  indite  a 
"  Lament  for  the  Disappearance  of  Stage-Driv- 
ers." They  are  the  only  thing  about  the 
stage-coach  to  be  regretted.  The  sentimental- 
ism  of  the  Sidney  Dyer  school  of  poets,  that 
would  substitute  the  jerky  "old  stage-coach" 
for  comfortable  railway  cars,  is  not* to  be  toler- 
ated. In  its  best  days  it  was  a  begetter  of  dis- 
jointed sentences,  and  of  disjointed  sensations, 
too,  for  that  matter.  But  if  you  must  travel 
by  such  a  conveyance,  I  give  it  you  as  a  maxim: 
Hide  with  the  driver.  He  is  the  best  guide- 
book in  the  world.  Pump  him  skillfully.  Be- 
gin by  praising  the  "off  leader"  or  the  "right 
wheel  horse,"  and  you  will  soon  gain  his  esteem. 
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He  is  brimfol  of  precisely  the  local  information 
that  you  want.  And  you  may  learn  more  in 
that  twenty  miles'  ride  with  this  autocrat  of  the 
stage-box  than  in  twenty  years'  attendance  on  a 
New  England  lyceum. 

But  I  did  not  say  that  "Whisky  George" 
was  only  a  stage-driver.  You  inserted  that 
word  only  on  your  own  account.  He  is  more. 
If  there  be  any  chivalry  in  this  matter-of-fact 
age,  then  is  George  a  true  and  gallant  knight, 
notwithstanding  he  is  a  stage-driver.  And  as  I 
looked  at  his  autograph,  by  which  he  assumed 
the  not  very  complimentary  sobriquet  given 
him  by  his  confreres  of  the  whip  and  line,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  his  generous  devotion 
to  woman  in  feebleness  and  distress  deserved  a 
record  in  these  pages. 

George  P.,  the  hero  of  our  true  story,  has  all 
the  generous  qualities,  and,  as  his  sobriquet 
indicates,  is  not  free  from  the  vices  of  his  class. 
Of  a  restless  disposition,  he  early  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  Ver- 
mont farm,  his  parents  like  many  others  not 
having  the  tact  to  find  congenial  employment 
fipr  him,  and  so  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  go  to  sea,  he  became  a 
stage-driver.  One  who  in  early  life  becomes  a 
stage-driver,  a  trapper,  a  seaman,  or  a  profes- 
sional soldier,  is  generally  fixed.  Fight  as  he 
may  against  the  force  of  early  habit,  his  sen- 
tence is  for  early  life,  and  the  occupation,  so 
unattractive  to  others,  becomes  an  infatuation 
to  him.  And  though  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
hardship  have  passed  since  George  left  the  quiet 
home  in  the  Green  Mountains,  he  is  yet  the 
same  cheerful,  kindly,  reckless  "Whisky  George," 
unsurpassed  in  his  line,  or  with  his  lines,  and 
is  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  he  cracks 
his  whip  over  four  horses,  on  a  perilous  road, 
in  pitchy  darkness,  with  a  coach  full  of  pas- 
sengers. 

You,  reader,  perhaps  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  month  of  August,  1862.  If  you 
had  lived  on  the  Northern  frontier  that  month 
would  be  designated  in  the  calendar  of  your 
memory  by  the  blackest  of  marks,  suggestive 
of  one  thousand  inoffensive  men,  women,  and 
children  slaughtered  by  rifle,  tomahawk,  and 
knife,  their  blood  staining  their  own  hearth- 
stones, and  of  thirty  thousand  people  fleeing  in 
wildest  dismay  from  their  homes;  the  mention 
of  that  month  would  cause  you  to  shiver  with 
the  thought  of  murder,  rapine,  brutality,  tor- 
ture, and  human  devilishness  in  every  conceiv- 
able form.  One  quiet  Sunday  evening,  during 
this  period  of  horror,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
period  which  seemed  an  eternity,  a  nondescript 
and  exceedingly-diminutive  steamer  from  the 


Minnesota  River,  landed  at  St.  Paul  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  women  and  children,  mostly 
fragments  of  families,  the  other  members  of 
which  had  fallen  victims  to  savage  barbarity. 
In  some  instances  a  single  child,  in  others  a 
heart-broken  mother  alone  remained  of  large 
households.  This  multitude  of  helpless  crea- 
tures had  stood,  no  other  posture  being  possi- 
ble to  most  of  them,  on  this  tiny  craft  for  three 
days  and  nights;  for  though  the  boat  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  "tricksy  spints," 
she  certainly  was  not  one  of  those  that  can 

"  Pot  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  in  twenty  min- 

UtM." 

On  the  next  morning  our  friend  George  was 
starting  out  in  charge  of  the  Hudson  stage, 
when  he  learned  that  there  was  a  lady  on  board 
the  little  boat  that  wished  to  take  passage  with 
him.  He  accordingly  presented  himself  at  the 
office  of  the  steamboat  and  asked  if  there  was 
a  lady  that  wanted  to  go  in  his  coach. 

"I  do  n't  know,"  was  the  surly  response; 
"something  back  there  in  a  bundle,  do  n't 
know  whether  you  call  it  a  lady  or  not.  Go 
and  see,  if  you  want  to." 

In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  George 
inspected  the  "bundle."  There  lay  an  ema- 
ciated, almost  dying  young  woman  of  nineteen 
or  twenty,  barefoot  and  bareheaded,  with 
nothing  indeed  in  the  way  of  clothing  but  a 
tattered  calico  dress  over  a  robe  de  nuit  Her 
story  was  soon  told.  She  had  been  married  but 
a  year;  her  child,  three  days  old,  lay  dead  in 
the  house  when  her  husband  was  aroused  in 
the  night  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  On  opening 
the  door  he  was  shot  by  the  savages,  who  were 
in  too  much  haste  to  find  other  victims  to  stay 
to  search  or  bum  the  house.  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone  this  feeble  and  now  widowed  young 
woman  arose,  and,  waiting  only  to  put  on  the 
old  dress,  fled  out  into  the  darkness,  leaving 
her  dead  husband  and  child  to  be  the  prey  of 
vultures  and  wild  beasts.  After  wandering  two 
days  and  nights  over  a  country  almost  wholly 
deserted  by  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants,  she 
at  last  reached  the  river,  where  she  found  the 
little  steamer  and  sank  down  ready  to  die  from 
exhaustion.  But  a  kindly  old  lady,  herself  a 
refugee,  had  nursed  her  with  motherly  care,  and 
now  if  she  could  reach  her  father's  house,  less 
than  ten  miles  away,  she  could  at  least  die  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  She  had  fortunately 
found  two  dollars  in  the  pocket  of  her  old  dress, 
with  which  she  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
actions of  the  officers  of  the  boat,  and  now 
penniless  she  begged  a  passage  in  the  stage. 

George  turned  away  from  her,  his  slight  and 
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wiry  form  writhing  with  rage.  He  doubtless 
used  very  harsh  words  in  what  he  said  to  the 
clerk  of  the  boat.  Bat  he  succeeded  in  making 
him  disgorge  the  money,  which  he  retained  to 
the  poor  woman.  Then  gathering  the  slight, 
giriish  form  into  his  arms  he  bore  her  off  the 
boat,  across  the  crowded  levee,  and  laid  her  in 
the  coach,  of  which  happily  she  was  the  sole 
occupant.  Driving  back  to  the  business  part 
of  the  city  he  provided  her,  at  his  own  expense, 
with  a  "shaker"  bonnet  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings.  Doubtless  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Repository  would  have  made  a  better 
selection  of  articles  of  female  apparel  than  he 
did,  but  none  could  have  acted  more  generously. 
He  left  her  with  a  neighbor  at  the  point  on  his 
route  nearest  her  father's  house. 

A  fortnight  had  passed,  and  Qeorge  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  incident,  when  one  day,  with 
a  coach  full  of  passengers,  he  stopped  his  pant- 
ing team  in  front  of  this  same  house  to  give 
them  water.  There  were  a  number  of  people 
standing  in  the  dooryard  as  if  waiting  for  some- 
thing, and  the  "man  of  the  house"  called  to 
George  that  he  was  "wanted  inside."  He  had 
scarcely  closed  the  gate  when  a  well-clad  young 
woman,  different  enough  from  the  pitiable  ob- 
ject George  had  left  there  two  weeks  before, 
ran  to  him  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his 
neck  wept  convulsively,  exclaiming, 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you!" 

"George,"  said  a  well-to-do  farmer,  whom  I 
shall  call  Joshua  Smith,  "I  owe  my  daughter's 
life  to  you." 

"No  you  do  n't,"  said  George,  "no  you 
do  n't,"  at  the  same  time  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  sleeve.  Then  taking  the  money  that  was 
offered  him  to  replace  what  he  had  expended, 
he  tried  to  assure  them  that  "that  made  ii  all 
square."  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  till 
that  moment  George  had  no  suspicion  that  the 
young  lady,  whose  necessities  he  had  relieved, 
was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Smith. 

"George,"  continued  the  old  farmer,  "if  you 
ever  need  a  friend,  if  you  ever  want  help  in 
any  way,  just  call  on  old  Joshua  Smith.  If 
you  are  sick,  come  to  old  Joshua  Smith  and 
you  will  find  a  home  as  long  as  you  want 
one." 

A  stage-driver  is  not  much  given  to  tender- 
ness. But  tenderness,  long  pent  up,  breaks 
forth  as  a  flood  when  once  the  barriers  are  re- 
moved. The  stage-passengers  had  witnessed 
the  "scene"  but  had  not  heard  what  had  passed, 
and  the  still  weeping  driver  was  under  the  em- 
barrassing necessity  of  telling  them  "what  it 
all  meant."  Many  a  time  since  George  has  re- 
ceived substantial  and  valuable  presents  as  to- 


kens  of    the   grateful   remembrance    of   "old 
Joshua  Smith." 

There  is  a  little  girl  who,  when  she  hears  a 
story,  looks  up  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  the 
narrator  and  asks,  "  Is  that  a  real?"  This  story 
is  a  "real."  If  it  were  fiction  there  would  be 
a  wedding  at  the  end  of  it.  But  you  may  see 
George  any  day  driving  about  the  streets  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  "  coach  and  four."  I  have  not  even 
disguised  his  name.  Why  should  it  be  dis- 
guised? If  he  lived  in  France  he  would  wear 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


"AHDIBAID,   WHAT  SHALL  I  WEITEr» 


BT    L.    JABTIt   WBLTOH. 


TO  one  whose  pen  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  a 
thousand  households,  whose  words  are 
breathing  their  silent  influences  by  many  wa- 
ters, from  the  valleys  of  the  East  across  the 
rivers  and  plains  to  the  mountain  homes  of  the 
West,  whose  thoughts  are  felt,  and  find  an  echo 
in  bosoms  beyond  deep  seas  on  the  shores  of 
distant  lands;  to  one  whose  influence  is  thus 
extended,  weaving  itself  into  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  forming  silently  their  characters, 
molding  the  destinies  of  men,  as  it  were,  un- 
consciously and  mysteriously — to  such  a  one 
these  are  questions  of  serious  import,  "How 
shall  I  write?  what  shall  I  write?" 

The  pen  of  a  great  writer  sways  empires,  cre- 
ates nations,  makes  men  walk  forth  with  lives 
noble,  sublime,  and  godlike,  or  sinks  them 
down  to  the  companionship  of  fiends  or  demons. 
Long  ago  it  was  said  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,"  and  the  years  have  proved  it  true. 

Knowing,  as  every  intelligent  writer  must, 
that  from  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  may  ema- 
nate an  influence  which  all  the  cycles  of  time, 
or  eternity  even,  can  never  repress,  he  must,  at 
times,  as  he  lifts  that  small  but  mighty  weapon, 
feel  these  questions  overwhelming  his  soul  with 
a  sense  of  the  most  deep  and  solemn  responsi- 
bility. Feeling  thus,  he  invokes  the  answer 
from  his  "better  genius,"  from  that  within  him- 
self which  is  true  and  uncorrupted.  This  "  bet- 
ter genius,"  as  we  sometimes  term  it,  is  an 
instinct  of  heaven  which  we  possess  as  the 
earnest  of  our  divinity;  it  is  the  image  of  God 
wherein  we  are  created. 

To  write  and  be  true  to  the  great  gift  of  tal- 
ent which  is  God-given,  a  writer  must  be  pure 
in  sentiment.  He  may  write  nothing  which 
will  bum  a  scar  into  another  man's  soul,  or 
mar  with  a  shadow  of  a  stain  the  pure  mind 
of  an  angel,  could  it  be  impressed  by  human 
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words.  For  the  slightest  blight  a  man's  words 
may  make  upon  a  single  heart  he  will  not  be 
guiltless.  We  are  told  that  i^othing  impure 
shall  pass  within  the  golden  doors  of  the  Eter- 
nal City;  60  we  know  that  one  who  sends  out 
upon  the  world  such  thoughts  as  will  poison 
minds,  will,  by  their  agency,  bar  souls  out  of 
heaven  and  shut  its  doors  against  himself. 

One  should  write  nothing  of  a  desponding 
tone,  either  in  regard  to  things  spiritual  or  to 
the  little  concerns  of  daily  life.  We  are  to 
continue  "hoping  unto  the  end,"  "always  re- 
joicing," and  going  bravely  and  hopefully  for- 
ward with  a  "patient  continuance  in  well-do- 
ing." There  are  petty  cares  and  little  crosses 
enough  in  the  life  of  every  person  to  test  his 
patience  most  thoroughly.  A  writer  should  aim 
to  cheer,  encourage,  and  incite  to  noble  pur- 
poses and  noble  deeds.  He  should  write  some- 
thing useful.  It  should  not  be  such  that  a 
reader  will  lay  it  down  feeling  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  position  in  life — feeling  that  fate  has 
been  unjust  to  him,  and  go  to  his  duties  with 
a  laggard  step,  chanting  as  he  goes  that  mourn- 
ful, miserable  wail  which  has  been  the  death- 
song  of  many  a  heart,  the  dismal,  "It  might 
have  been,"  but  such  as  will  make  one  feel  as 
he  goes  to  his  work,  "it  is  God's  will,  his  work, 
and  I  will  honor  it  with  faithfulness."  Let  him 
write  something  which  will  do  good,  which  will 
instruct  in  any  way,  improve,  ehcourage,  ele- 
vate the  tastes  and  minds  of  those  who  read, 
purify  the  hearts,  which  shall  inspire  a  love  for 
all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  exalt  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  intellect. 

Writings  of  a  sad  character  have  been  con- 
demned because  they  induce  a  despondency — a 
morbid  melancholy,  which  unfits  us  for  the  real 
things  of  life.  But  there  is  sometimes  a  sort 
of  sadness  in  literature  which  falls  upon  our 
hearts  with  a  soothing,  softening  cadence  which 
is  holy  and  refining.  It  affects  us  as  do  the 
sad,  mellow  days  of  Autumn,  when  we  see  the 
brown,  golden,  and  crimson -tinged  leaves  swept 
at  our  feet  by  the  eddying  of  the  western  winds. 
It  makes  us  sad  and  thoughtful,  but  with  the 
"joy  of  sorrow"  the  heart  is  purified,  subdued, 
and  filled  with  peace.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite things  that  have  ever  been  written  are 
of  this  order. 

The  author  is  a  teacher — a  preacher — whose 
audience  may  be  the  whole  world,  and  the  seeds 
he  may  sow  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers  will 
take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit  for  eternity — for 
life  or  death. 

This,  then,  is  a  serious  question  to  the  young 
writer,  "How  shall  I  write?"  He  who  only 
writes  the  simplest  article  in  a  Sabbath  school 


paper  is  far  greater,  does  more  f  'r  hia  fellow- 
men  than  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating 
novelist  who  writes  "sensation  stories,"  thrill- 
ing tales  of  unnatural  life,  tales  of  folly  and 
crime  with  never  a  morsel  of  morality  inculca- 
ted;  such  writings  as  give  ffilse  views  of  liiiB 
and  leave  people  even  more  low  and  groveling 
than  before  they  read. 

Let  us  write  that  which  seen  by  the  Master's 
eye  will  be  approved.  Let  this  great  gift  of 
genius  be  consecrated  to  him,  and  then  ^iiU 
thou  know  how  to  write — what  to  write. 


UFKHOWV  FBIBVD8. 


IT   BBLBM   W.    MOBB. 


Oira  life  ia  short:  but  to  extend  that  ^pma 
To  vast  eternity  is  Virtue's  work. 

8hAK8P£AU. 


One  of  the  saddest  thoughts  that  comes  to  me, 
While  I  am  thinking  of  this  life  of  ours. 

Is  this:  how  many,  many  loving  faces 
We  pass  unheeded  in  our  careless  hoars! 

It  may  be  that  an  eye  whose  fond  affection  ' 

Would  brightly  gleam  o'er  all  life's  troubled  striie. 

We  pass  with  careless  glance,  or  quite  unheeded, 
And  wander  lonely  through  our  long,  sad  life. 

The  infinite  sweet  longings  for  affection, 
For  human  love,  implanted  in  each  heart; 

How  oft  unsatisfied  their  tenderest  yearnings! 
How  seldom  are  our  spirits  truly  blest! 

And  yet  we  know  that,  though  in  life's  wild  tomult, 
The  hearts  that  we  could  love  unknown  may  pass; 

This  life  is  but  the  prelude  to  another. 
Whose  higher  harmonies  we  can  not  guess. 

We  know  that  there  the  bliss  that  here  was  lacking. 

Will  pour  upon  our  spirits  full  and  free; 
There  we  shall  meet  with  all  those  kindred  spihti 

Whom  here  on  earth  perhaps  we  ne'er  shab  sea 

There  we  shall  see  the  dear,  familiar  faces; 

And  others,  strangers  now,  but  we  shall  know 
By  some  new  sense,  some  holy  intuition, 

That  w«,  if  known,  had  loved  them  here  below. 

It  will  be  sweet  to  meet  our  friends  in  heaven, 
The  dearly-loved  ones,  lost  from  earth  awhile; 

But  0  how  sweet  those  other  loving  faces, 
Beaming  with  strange  and  yet  iamilxar  smile! 

To  know  that  possibilities  of  blessing 
We  just  escaped  while  wandering  on  earth, 

Shall  crown  us  there  without  alloy  or  surfeit. 
After  our  wondrous,  new.  celestial  birth! 

No!  though  the  thought  is  sad  in  first  8ugge8ti4Hi, 

It  is  a  blessing  in  a  dark  disguise. 
Which,  while  I  gaxe  in  sorrow,  drops  its  mantis 

And  smiles  on  me  with  holy,  loving  eyes. 
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BT    urns.    JSMMIB   F.    TTlLLIVa. 


THERE  were  bustling  times  at  Joel  Hap- 
good's.  An  arrival  from  the  East  was  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  capabilities  of  every 
child  and  chick  were  put  in  requisition  to  make 
it  a  great  occasion.  Every  body  in  the  little 
Western  town  knew  that  "the  'Squire's  folks 
had  friends  come  from  back  East,"  which  fact 
invested  even  the  juveniles  of  the  family  with 
a  temporary  dignity. 

Joel  Hapgood  was  a  driving,  thrifty,  well-to- 
do  farmer,  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  was  accounted 
the  neatest  housekeeper,  and  the  best  cheese 
and  butter-maker  in  all  that  region.  The  shy 
little  Hapgoods,  their  faces  aglow  and  glisten- 
ing from  certain  energetic  applications  of  soap 
and  water,  were  marched  up  befoYe  aunt  Mary, 
in  single  file,  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
an  introduction,  "a  short  account,"  and  a  re- 
ceiving of  the  presents  designed  for  each. 

"So  this  is  Maria's  boy,"  sighed  quiet  Mrs. 
Martin,  taking  in  one  of  hers  the  hand  of  a 
bashful,  sour-faced,  little  fellow,  the  last  of  the 
line,  and  pushing  back  his  thick,  careless  hair, 
the  better  to  see  his  face.  "  Poor  Ritie !"  There 
was  the  musing  mistiness  of  a  backward  look 
in  her  mild,  blue  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  a 
moment  to  the  vital,  energetic  countenance  of 
her  sister.  "I  did  n't  think  it  would  be  so  long 
before  I  'd  see  her  little  Johnnie."  The  child 
darted  a  look  of  wonder  at  her  through  the 
comer  of  his  eyes. 

"  Hold  up  your  head,  J#hn,  do,"  rang  out  the 
clear,  commanding  tones  of  aunt  Hapgood. 

"What .a  boy  you  are!  All  I  can  do,  Mary, 
I  can't  break  that  child  o'  hangin'  down  his 
bead  so  mulish  like.  My  children  never  do  so. 
I  do  n't  think  he  takes  after  our  folks  one  bit. 
Do  hold  your  head  up,  John;  let  your  aunt  see 
whom  you  do  look  likje." 

By  way  of  obedience  master  John  elevated 
his  chin  as  little  as  it  was  possible  to  do  and 
raise  it  at  all.  Aunt  Mary  did  not  seem  to 
notice  his  perverseness,  but  went  on  in  her 
gentle,  easy  way,  talking  about  his  dead  mother, 
till  he  quite  forgot  his  reserve,  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  at  her  with  wide,  earnest  eyes. 

"Do  n't  stare  at  your  aunt  in  that  way, 
John,'*  said  the  very  proper  Mrs.  Hapgood. 
"  You  see,  Mary,  he  has  n't  got  any  o'  Maria's 
looks  about  him.  I  tell  Hapgood  he's  just 
dear  Dunham." 

Down  went  the  sulky,  top-heavy  head  again. 

"  I  do  n't  know,  Nancy."  Aunt  Mary  laid 
her  small,  work-browned  hand  softly,  caressingly 


on  the  boy's  rough  hair.  "I  think  his  eyes  are 
like  Ritie's.  He  has  his  father's  forehead  to  be 
sure.  I  always  thought  John  had  such  a  nice 
forehead." 

"You  always  did  stand  up  for  that  John 
Dunham." 

Mrs.  Hapgood  gave  the  feathers  of  the  fowl 
she  was  denuding  some  testy  jerks,  while  a  lit- 
tle of  the  tartness  fell  into  her  voice.  "  1  never 
could  see  through  it  for  my  part — such  a  mis- 
erable, drinking  fellow.  I  told  Maria  just  how 
't  would  be  'fore  she  married  him." 

"Ritie  and  me  were  always  together,  you 
know,  Nancy" — there  was  tearful  tenderness  in 
Mrs.  Martin's  tones,  and  a  touch  of  firmness 
withal.  "I  felt  bad  enough  about  the  way  they 
got  along;  but  I  will  say  when  he  was  John 
Dunham,  he  was  a  good,  whole-souled,  free- 
hearted man  as  ever  lived."  How  the  boy's 
gnarly,  cramped,  crab-apple  heart  thanked  her 
for  those  words  in  its  mute,  unwitting  way  I 
"Where  is  John  now,  Nancy?" 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  domestic  diplo- 
macy on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hapgood,  as  trans- 
parent as  such  maneuvers  generally  are.  It 
said  as  plainly  as  words  to  the  perverse  little 
Dunham,  who  would  have  given  a  finger  to 
hear  the  answer,  "Something  is  going  to  be 
said  now  that  you  are  not  to  hear."  "Go  and 
do  your  stents  now,  children;"  these  were  the 
mother's  words,  her  voice  at  the  "company" 
cajoling  point — "let  aunt  Mary  see  how  smart 
you  are."     "Wait  a  minute,  Johnnie." 

Aunt  Mary  plunged  into  her  voluminous 
work-bag,  and  drawing  therefrom  nicer  pres- 
ents than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other 
children,  she  placed  them  in  his  awkward, 
grimy  hands.  When  each  pair  of  itching  ears 
was  at  a  safe  distance  John  Dunham,  senior, 
and  his  doings  since  the  death  of  their  sister 
were  fully  discussed. 

When  Joel  and  Nancy  Hapgood  took  their 
friends,  Horace  and  Mary  Martin,  over  to  Lodi, 
to  take  the  packet  for  home,  there  had  been  an 
addition  to  the  traveling  party  of  the  little 
Johnnie  Dunham.  Mrs.  Hapgood  felt  the 
qualms  that  usually  twinge  the  consciousness 
of  energetic  people,  when  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  an  undertaking  according  to  their 
expectation — ^manifested  by  her  positive  and 
reiterated  assertions,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
would  take  a  sister's  child  and  do  for  him  the 
way  she  'd  done  for  that  boy— just  like  he  'd 
been  her  own.  Ah!  that  was  the  trouble,  my 
good  woman.  Your  own  will  come  up  strong 
and  healthy,  under  your  rough,  wholesome  care, 
and  will  make  sturdy,  honest  men,  and  careful, 
housewifely  women.    This  waif  is  of  other  ma- 
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terial.  Blood,  bone,  and  muscle,  very  much 
like  other  children,  as  you  see;  but  a  soul  of 
fineness  of  fiber,  quite  unlike  yours,  as  you  do 
not  see. 

There  is  no  perverseness  so  unlovely  as  that 
of  one  like  him,  when  the  delicate,  trailing 
sensibilities  and  capabilities  are  left  to  tangle, 
and  mat,  and  die,  under  coarse,  common  feet. 
Let  the  good  angels  rejoice  that  the  kindly,  in- 
seeing  aunt  Mary  has  made  room  for  the  estray 
in  her  own  gentle,  motherly  heart,  and  by  her 
humble,  crowded  fireside.  It  was  a  strange 
notion  Mary  had  taken,  thought  Mrs.  Hapgood; 
but  if  she  would  have  the  boy,  why,  he  'd  have 
to  go,  though  she  and  Hapgood  were  perfectly 
willing  to  keep  him,  and  bring  him  up.  Mercy 
knows  they  had  enough  more  to  keep  children 
on  than  ever  Martins  would  have.  They  had 
no  knack  o*  getting  ahead — Horace  and  Mary. 
Well,  she  'd  done  her  duty,  that  was  one  com- 
fort. Quiet  Mrs.  Martin  could  not,  for  her  life, 
have  given  her  reasons  for  the  strange  proceed- 
ing. Her  limited,  backwoods  education  had  left 
grammar  and  word-polish  among  the  occult 
sciences.  Her  rhetoric  was  kindly  deeds.  Her 
poetry  wrought  itself  into  the  tissue  of  a  pure, 
patient,  pious  life. 

Mrs.  Hapgood's  energy  leafed  and  blossomed 
sunflower  fashion,  into  clean,  well-combed  chil- 
dren, savory  cheeses,  and  rare,  yellow  butter. 
Mrs.  Martin's  energy  grew  after  the  manner  of 
certain  esculent  and  medicinal  plants,  throwing 
its  strength  into  roots  hidden  in  the  soil,  and 
worth  the  seeking;  while  only  now  and  then  a 
bunch  of  soft,  green  leaves  or  a  delicate  flower 
gave  hint  of  the  force  working  below. 

It  would  make  a  very  pretty  story  to  have 
Johnnie  Dunham  metamorphosed  at  once,  by 
his  change  of  habitation,  into  an  obedient, 
sunny- tempered  child.  The  simple  objection  to 
this  is,  human  nature  does  not  grow  so  accom- 
modatingly, suddenly  good,  till  it  passes  through 
the  crucible  of  regeneration;  and  after  that  I 
believe  most  people  have  occasion  to  agree  with 
the  old  Wesley  an  theologists,  that  justification 
and  sanctification  are  not  usually  simultaneous. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  a  human  floriculturist.  Her 
children  were  her  flowers.  I  have  known  ladies 
study  the  needs  of  fuchsias  and  geraniums  and 
leave  to  the  care  of  coarse-minded,  passionate 
domestics  the  plants  sent  them  from  Heaven,  to 
be  cultured  for  perpetual  blooming, 

"  In  those  everUsting  gardens, 
Where  angels  walk  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens.** 

and  I  do  not  wonder  at  so  many  short  graves 
in  cemeteries.  The  angels  have  to  come  and 
pluck  them  back  again,  leaving  a  blind,  dumb 


wondering,  and  a  hard,  heavy  aching  behind. 
Mrs.  Martin  set  about  the  culture  of  this  deli- 
cate, neglected  wild  flower  with  patience  and 
much  prayer.  She  knew  "  't  was  no  light  thing 
to  take  the  guidance  of  a  straying  soul" 

No  wonder  painters  of  people  on  paper  rep- 
resent them  oftener,  not  as  they  are,  but  aa 
they  ought  to  be.  It  must  be  very  pleasant  to 
have  human  characters,  like  puppets,  made  to 
order  and  moving  in  right  lines  as  you  manip- 
ulate the  wires.  But  I  fancy,  after  all,  pictures 
move  people  according  to  their  kinship  with 
the  human;  and  every  thing  wholly  human  has 
upon  it  the  moil,  and  dust,  and  pain  of  this 
polluted  planet. 

Ther»  are  thousands  of  miles  of  plain  prairie 
full  of  growth  and  sunshine,  quiet  farms,  rich, 
ripe  fields  of  grain,  and  Christian  homes,  which, 
though  beautiful,  are  not  salient,  striking 
enough  to  figure  on  canvass.  There  must  be 
water  in  the  foreground,  rock  or  ruin,  wood  or 
cascade  to  right  and  left,  and  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. Only  the  touch  of  genius  can  paint 
plain,  common  things  to  the  life.  So  we  get 
only  the  points  that  jut  beyond  the  common- 
place, for  the  lack  of  keen -eyed  artists,  to  limn 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  common,  every-day 
Christian  life. 

Little  by  little,  in  the  great  Helper's  strength, 
did  good  Mrs.  Martin  pluck  the  weeds  from 
Johnnie  Dunham's  heart,  lift  up  the  debcate, 
discouraged  flowers,  train  the  vines  skyward, 
and  he  became,  through  grace  and  culture,  "a 
new  creature."  If  you  had  seen  the  beautiful, 
large-browed,  beaming-eyed  boy  of  fourteen, 
standing  at  the  altar  ^  give  himself  to  Christ's 
Church,  you  would  hardly  have  recognized  the 
ill-conditioned,  sour-souled  little  fslow  of  thrifty 
aunt  Hapgood's  care. 

But  we  must  have  a  peep  at  Mrs.  Martin's 
modes.  A  few  months  after  Johnnie  went  to 
bve  with  them,  one  Saturday  Mr.  Martin  went 
to  market,  leaving  the  boys  in  care.  An  hour 
or  so  of  brisk,  blood-stirring  work  finished  the 
chores;  and  while  the  lads  stood  warming  at 
the  kitchen  stove  the  mother  began  to  talk;  that 
brought  the  girls  around  t<^  listen  and  partici- 
pate. In  about  a  month  father's  birthday  would 
come,  and  what  should  be  the  presents  for  him? 
Be  it  known,  one  of  the  laws  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
little  realm  provided  that  each  should  receive 
from  all  the  rest  a  token  of  kindness  on  birth 
and  festal  days.  Though  the  gifts  were  usually 
things  they  would  be  obliged  to  have,  there 
was  a  deal  of  genial  kindliness  evolved  by  the 
whisperings,  plannings,  self-denyings,  and  sur- 
prises. This  year  an  unusually  large  project 
was  on  foot.    The  proposition  before  the  house 
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was,  to  surprise  father  with  a  complete  set  of 
Clarke's  Commentaries — no  small  undertaking 
for  poor  people,  independently  of  the  purse  of 
said  father.  After  due  consideration  it  was 
pronounced  practicable.  Leonard  could  earn 
his  part  of  the  money  husking  com.  The  old 
skates  and  hand-sled  would  have  to  do  this 
Winter.  James  could  sell  •  a  part  of  his  store 
of  butternuts  and  walnuts.  The  girls  could 
knit  socks  for  sale.  The  mother  would  take 
the  money  she  had  laid  by  for  a  Winter  dress, 
and  Johnnie — what  could  Johnnie  do  to  get 
money?  "I '11  tell  you,  auntie"— -the  little  fel- 
low's chin  quivered  as  he  spoke — "you  said  the 
other  day  you  wished  you  had  butter  to  sell,  it 
was  so  high.  Now,  I  '11  go  without  two  months 
if  you  '11  sell  what  I  'd  eat  and  put  the  money 
in."  The  children  all  protested,  but  aunt  Mary 
knew  this  would  be  good  discipline  for  him.  It 
would  help  him  master  his  appetite,  which  is 
no  small  matter  with  such  as  he;  and  so  the 
money  was  made  out.  Mrs.  Martin  had  other 
thoughts  in  all  this,  which  mothers  often  neg- 
lect to  their  hurt.  In  these  sharings  of  joy 
and  sacrifice  she  was  creating  a  community  of 
interest,  that  would  hold  like  an  anchor  when 
the  surges  of  after-life  should  dash  against  them. 
Silently  was  she  welding  strong  chains,  to  hold 
them  back  from  haunts  of  evil.  She  could  not 
hoard  gold  for  them,  but  she  could  give  them  a 
nobler  treasure,  a  store  of  kindly  home  memo- 
ries. Strange,  is  n't  it,  when  genuine  gold  is 
so  easily  found,  men  will  labor  so  to  leave  their 
children  that  which  is  only  a  source  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin  to  them  ? 

It  was  pleasant  to  se^how  each  little  heart 
sent  the  sparkle  into  each  pair  of  bright  eyes 
when  the  father  was  called  to  breakfast  that 
morning.  How  the  good  man  started  back 
when  he  discovered  his  plate  all  block-housed 
in  with  the  great,  grave  volumes.  He  glanced 
round  at  the  laughing  children,  and  at  the 
mother,  hiding  her  foolish  eyes  by  stooping  to 
pick  an  obvious  chip  from  the  coffee  sugar.  He 
tried  to  thank  them,  cleared  his  throat,  swal- 
lowed hard,  laughed  a  little  awkwardly,  and 
turned  toward  the  sink  for  a  drink  of  water. 

Each  year  there  was  a  Christmas-tree  in  the 
Martin  fkrm-house.  An  unpretending  thing,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  was  a  world  of  pleasure  in 
getting  the  evergreen  from  the  woods  and  mak- 
ing the  little  landscape  under  it — the  shepherds' 
tents,  the  stable,  and  Judean  mountains  in  the 
background.  The  presents  on  the  tree  were 
usually  socks  and  mittens  knit  by  stealth,  woolen 
hoods  and  comforts,  cheap  toys,  school-books, 
and  histories — the  whole  lighted  by  small,  home- 
dipped  candles,  and  a  joyful  wonder  was  it  to  the 


sensitive  Johnnie  Dunham.  The  money-making 
Hapgoods  would  have  regarded  all  this  simply 
wasteful.  Their  children  rushed  out  from  the 
restraints  of  home  hard,  hungry,  selfish,  and, 
till  the  bequeathed  greed  of  gain  steadied  their 
heads,  parents  and  Church  had  their  hands  full 
to  keep  them  from  balls  and  theaters. 

"My  mind  is  made  up,  aunt  Mary,  though 
of  course  I  sha'  n't  go  against  what  you  and 
uncle  Horace  think  best."  It  was  John  Dun- 
ham who  spoke — a  fine,  manly  boy  of  sixteen. 
All  but  he  and  Mrs.  Martin  had  retired.  They 
sat  by  the  stove;  a  dim  light  was  burning  on 
the  mantle.  They  talked  in  low  tones,  and 
listened,  now  and  then,  for  the  heavy  breathing 
of  a  sick  man  in  the  bed-room.  "The  doctor 
told  me  to-night  he  thought  father  out  of 
danger,"  the  boy  went  on.  "When  he  gets 
well  I  think  I  must  go  back  West  with  him." 

"  It  '11  come  hard  to  let  you  go,  Johnnie." 

"I  know,  auntie" — the  boy  tried  his  best  to 
keep  the  tremble  out  of  his  voice,  "but  then 
father  's  all  alone,  you  know.  He  has  enough 
out  there,  if  it 's  taJcen  care  of,  to  keep  us  both 
and  take  me  through  college." 

"  He  always  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  mak- 
ing property  when  he  was  himself,"  interpola-, 
ted  Mrs.  Martin. 

"He  wants  me  to  go  with  him,"  continued 
the  boy,  his  talk  rippling  and  meandering  about 
this  point  of  intense  interest.  "It  seems  so 
Providential,  my  finding  him  as  I  did.  He 
could  n't  have  lived  much  longer  the  condition 
he  was  in.  You  know  we  think  he 's  converted 
now.  If  I  go  out  there  I  can  get  him  to  join 
the  Church  with  me.  He  has  no  faith  in  him- 
self, and  there 's  danger  that  his  old  associates 
will  get  round  him  and  lead  him  away.  He 's 
talked  a  great  deal  to  me  since  he  got  so  he 
could.  I  think,  aunt  Mary,  my  father  was 
meant  for  more  than  common  people  are." 
There  was  a  moist,  earnest  glow  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boy.  "You  know  he  was  an  orphan — 
bound  out  when  he  was  only  four  years  old — 
nobody  to  care  for  him.  I  've  no  doubt  my 
life  would  have  been  just  like  his  if  God  had  n't 
sent  you  to  be  a  dear,  good  mother  to  me." 

Eight  years  had  passed.  There  was  an  unu- 
sual gathering  at  Horace  Martin's  one  Summer 
day.  Horses  were  hitched  to  the  fences  about. 
Men  were  standing  in  groups  in  the  yard,  and 
lounging  about  the  door,  as  if  waiting  for  some 
event  of  importance.  Not  a  funeral  certainly; 
people  wear  their  Sunday  gear  to  funerals:  be- 
sides, there  was  not  that  muffling  of  voices  that 
indicates  the  presence  of  the  dead.    Two  men«  a 
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little  apart  from  the  reat,  were  talking  earn- 
estly— one  leaning  over  the  fence,  the  other 
whittling  and  notching  the  upper  board. 

"Tremenjus  tough  this,  for  Martin's  folks/' 
remarked  the  whittler. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  lounger,  "but  they  stand 
it  like  heroes.  Tell  ye  what.  Brooks,  they 
do  n't  often  git  up  better  folks  'n  them  Martins." 

"That 's  so"— emphatically. 

"Goin'  West,  an't  they?" 

"Yes,  an'  I  do  n't  see  how  we  're  ever  goin* 
to  spare  'em.  Can 't,  for  the  life  o'  me,  see  how 
he  got  into  such  a  scrape.  Now  my  wife  says 
I  'm  easy  enough,  but  I  do  n't  go  security  for 
no  man  now,  I  tell  ye." 

Brooks  cut  away  at  the  fence  with  increasing 
energy.  "'Pears  to  me,  Thompson,  we  had  n't 
ort  to  'low  this  place  to  go  so.  There  won't 
be  any  body  to  run  it  up  to  what  it 's  worth. 
Stringem  means  to  bid  it  off  for  the  debt,  and 
that  an't  half  what  it  ort  to  bring.  Here  we  've 
had  Horace  Martin  for  class-leader,  and  stew- 
ard, and  Sunday  school  superintendent,  year 
after  year,  and  a  faithfuler  man  an't  to  be  found. 
We  'd  ort  to  just  club  together,  a  lot  of  us, 
and  help  him  out  o'  this  snap." 

"Do  n't  know  but  we  'd  ort  to,"  drawled  the 
other,  "  but  I  do  n't  see  how  I  can  help  any." 

In  the  little,  back  sewing-room,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  noise  of  the  sale,  sat  Mrs. 
Martin,  pale  and  tearful,  but  with  the  light  of 
a  firm  trust  in  her  eye.  One  arm  was  about 
the  older  daughter,  who  leaned  heavily  against 
her,  her  tears  hidden  upon  her  mother's  shoul- 
der. The  other  hand  rested  tremblingly  upon 
the  younger  head  lying  in  her  lap.  "0  dear, 
mother,"  Martha  looked  up  and  spoke  in  those 
weary,  helpless  tones  that  follow  long  weeping, 
"it  does  seem  so  hard  to  give  up  our  home! 
I  did  n't  think  God  would  let  it  be  sold  when 
we  all  prayed  so  much  about  it!" 

"  We  must  n't  distrust  our  good  Father  one 
moment,  daughter." 

"  I  know,  mother,  but  it  seems  hard  to  trust 
when  every  thing  is  so  dark.  We  've  always 
lived  here,  you  know.  Every  thing,  the  creek, 
and  the  trees  and  bushes — they  all  seem  like  liv- 
ing friends.  You  and  father  came  to  live  here 
when  you  were  first  married,  did  n't  you?" 

Mrs.  Martin  breathed  heavily  and  pressed 
her  lips  closely  to  shut  back  the  pain,  while 
her  heart  sent  up  a  strong  cry  for  help.  After 
a  few  moments'  silence  she  said  softly,  "It 
seems  to  me  yet,  daughter,  that  God  will  send 
UH  help  from  some  source,  but  I  'U  say,  what- 
ever comes,  his  will  be  done." 

The  sale  had  begun.  The  sheriff,  a  btuff, 
important  man,  stood  upon  the  porch  receiving 


the  few  light  bids.  The  prospect  was  that 
Stringem,  the  creditor,  would  get  the  place  for 
half  its  value.  The  Martins  would  be  not  only 
homeless,  but  penniless.  Suddenly  the  atten- 
tion of  all  was  arrested  by  the  rush  and  rattle 
of  the  old  stage,  thundering  and  bounding  over 
the  stony  road  at  a  frantic  rate.  What  conii 
it  mean?  Nobody  had  ever  seen  the  staid, 
considerate  old  vehicle  in  such  a  crazy  mood 
before.  The  driver  jerked  up  at  the  gate,  and 
a  young  man,  all  dust  and  anxiety,  leaped  out 
and  dashed  up  the  walk.  "Am  I  too  late?  Is 
the  place  sold?"  he  demanded  of  the  sheriff  in 
a  wild  way. 

That  doughty  gentleman  stepped  back  invol- 
untarily.   "  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly." 

"  Go  ahead,  then,  I  've  a  bid  to  make." 

The  people  were  gone — ^the  home  was  saved, 
and  the  family  were  seated  for  the  evening — 
the  younger  ones  in  that  nervous,  talkative 
mood  that  follows  intense  excitement.  John 
Dunham  was  telling  them  how  God  had  blessed 
him  in  his  Western  home.  "  Sarah  would  have 
come  with  me."  he  was  saying;  "she  wants  to 
see  you  all  so  much,  but  we  were  just  settling 
in  our  new  parson^e,  and  I  could  n't  wait  for 
her  to  get  ready.  I  believe  I  'U  send  for  her 
and  father,  and  stay  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so. 
One  of  the  professors  would  fill  my  pulpit,  I 
presume." 

"  0  do,  cousin  John  1  That  would  be  ao  pleas- 
ant," chimed  the  junior  Maj|us. 

"You  have  n't  told  us,  flpk>  how  yon  hap- 
pened to  come  so,  just  in  tilt  nick  of  time." 

Aunt  Mary's  voice  was  crowded  down  a  little, 
the  better  to  be  kept  i^  good  behavior. 

"Have  n't  I?  Well,  you  see,  I  waa  away  at 
a  preachers'  meeting  when  the  paper  came  that 
uncle  sent.  I  started  the  very  night  I  got 
home.  Father  had  the  means  to  help  you.  and 
he  urged  me  off.  I  was  afraid,  after  all,  I 
should  be  too  late.  I  gave  the  stage-driver 
five  dollars  to  run  his  horses  for  me." 

"That  was  what  stopped  the  sale."  laughed 
James.  "They  thought  the  old  stage  was  run- 
ning away." 

"  We  'U  pay  you  back,  John,"  said  Leonard, 
"as  soon  as  we  can  turn  ourselves.'* 

"  And  not  give  me  a  chance  to  pay  my  debts? 
we  'U  see  about  that." 

Then  aunt  Mary  spoke  very  softly.  "I  felt, 
all  the  time  after  I  got  the  victory  in  prayer, 
that  God  would  bring  it  all  out  right  some  way. 
We  must  remember  him  first,  and  then  our 
boy — our  Johnnie,  who" — 

"  Under  God,  owes  you  every  thing,"  was  the 
completion  of  the  sentence,  coming  up  from  a 
noble,  manly  heart. 
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WE  see  Naomi,  Ruth,  and  Orpali  just  leav- 
ing the  plains  of  Moab.  They  have  an 
air  of  solemn  thoughtfulness.  Only  one  of  that 
little  group  can  find  among  Memory's  treasures 
any  sketch  of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
going;  but  each  remembers  well  a  sepulcher  in 
the  land  of  Moab. 

The  sacred  memory  of  those  buried  ones, 
now  the  only  bond  of  relationship  between 
them,  suggested  to  Naomi  that  most  natural 
and  precious  benediction,  "The  Lord  deal  kindly 
with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt  with  the  dead  and 
with  me."  Expressing  thus  her  desire,  that 
God  would  reward  their  past  kindness,  and, 
also,  that  he  would  give  them  each  a  home 
among  their  own  people,  she  would  have  sent 
them  back,  but  they  wept  and  said,  "Surely 
we  will  return  with  thee  unto  thy  people." 
Not  wishing  them  to  take  a  course  which  they 
might  afterward  regret,  she  again  dissuaded 
them.  Then  Orpah  kissed  her  and  returned. 
Why  should  she  not?  She  had  once  expected 
to  go  with  Chilion  to  the  land  of  Israel;  but 
hfi  was  dead,  and  how  could  she  go  to  his  peo- 
ple without  him?  She  would  be  to  them  but 
the  heathen  widow  of  one  who  left  his  own 
country  ten  years  before  in  his  boyhood. 

At  home  were  those  who  remembered  her  as 
a  little  child,  and  who  always  looked  upon  her 
more  tenderly  in  consequence  of  that  early  rec- 
ollection.* 

Why  did  not  Ruth  letum?  She  too  had 
friends;  for  Naomi  had  told  them  to  return  each 
to  her  motherfs  house,  and  Boaz  afterward  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  heard  how  she  had  left 
both  her  father  and  her  mother.  Doubtless  she 
thought  of  them,  as  she  looked  back  and  saw 
Orpah  just  visible  in  the  distance.  Perhaps 
she  could  yet  discern  the  high  places  of  Baal, 
where  Balaam  once  stood  when  he  blessed  Is- 
rael. Though  tears  dimmed  her  vision  as  she 
looked  toward  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  there 
was  triumph  in  the  thought  that  she  should 
soon  see  the  tabernacle  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
Her  native  land,  all  her  early  acquaintance,  and 
every  natural  relationship  she  left  forever,  es- 
teeming them  as  worthless  things  compared 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  the 
society  of  those  who  worship  him. 

"Behold  thy  sister-in-law  is  gone  back  unto 
her  people,  and  unto  her  gods:  return  thou 
after  thy  sister-in-law,"  said  Naomi;  but  Ruth 
had  no  desire  ever  again  to  witness  the  abomi- 
nation   of   heathen   worship.    When    she   re- 


nounced idolatry,  she  did  it  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  living  God;  and  though  Mahlon  died, 
Orpah  went  back,  and  Naomi  seemed  to  dis- 
courage her,  she  remained  an  Israelite  in  heart, 
and  drew  nearer  to  her  who  was  now  her  only 
companion. 

But  how  much  was  Ruth  influenced  by  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  how  much  by  love  of  the 
Hebrew  worship?  There  is  no  necessity  for 
deciding  this  to  determine  how  much  credit  she 
deserves  for  depth  of  religious  feeling.  Her 
friendship  is  the  exponent  of  her  character. 

One  person  may  have  friendships,  social,  lit- 
erary, and  religious,  varying  in  intensity  and 
corresponding  with  every  phase  of  his  charac- 
ter. So  there  was  in  Naomi  much  to  inspire 
affection.  She  did  not  parade  her  own  sorrow, 
or  lose  sympathy  with  others.  She  said  to  her 
daughters — Orpah  as  well  as  Ruth — "It  griev- 
eth  me  much  for  your  sakes,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  is  gone  out  against  me."  Hers  was  a 
noble  mind;  a  selfish  heart  might  have  said, 
"You  feel  that  you  are  afflicted;  but  I  have 
lost  both  my  husband  and  my  children.  You 
are  young  and  may  outlive  your  sorrow;  I  shall 
carry  mine  to  my  grave." 

No  doubt  Orpah  loved  Naomi  for  her  ready 
sympathy;  but  she  may  have  loved  some  of 
her  heathen  Mends  as  well. 

Though  the  whole  narrative  shows  Ruth  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  energy  and  decis- 
ion of  character,  her  ready  compliance  with 
Naomi's  suggestions,  and  her  manner  of  ad- 
dressing others,  prove  her  to  have  been  meek 
and  invariably  courteous.  Naomi's  affection  for 
her  was  not  strange. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  amiability  of  these  per- 
sons or  their  past  associations  which  so  united 
them.  Their  religion  was  the  bond  of  union. 
"Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God, 
my  God."  This  is  the  friendship  which  is  her 
highest  eulogy. 

Nothing  exhibits,  the  character  of  Ruth  more 
fully  than  her  conduct  when  she  went  to  glean 
in  the  harvest-field.  She  acted  upon  her  own 
suggestion,  and,  though  a  stranger,  went  out 
alone  quietly  and  promptly,  as  though  it  had 
been  one  of  the  accustomed  duties  of  a  life- 
time. Finding  the  keeper  of  the  field  she  asked 
permission  to  glean,  and  then  applied  herself  to 
her  task.  She  worked  patiently  and  diligently, 
communing  only  with  her  own  thoughtful  and 
sometimes  sad  memories,  apparently  unmindful 
of  the  observation  of  the  reapers.  There  were 
maidens  at  work  in  the  field,  but  we  do  not 
read  that  they  addressed  her  in  any  way. 
Their  indifference  may  have  thrown  a  slight 
burden  upon  "the  heart  of  a  stranger/'  and 
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caused  the  utterance  of  that  clause  which  con- 
cludes her  expression  of  thanks  to  Boaz — 
"though  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thy  hand- 
maidens." 

"It  was  her  hap  to  light  on  a  part  of  the 
field  belonging  to  Boaz."  Ruth  did  not  know 
to  whose  field  she  was  going,  or  what  was  the 
character  of  those  whom  she  might  meet,  but 
she  seemed  to  understand  a  principle  which 
might  give  efficiency  and  peace  of  mind  to  some 
timid  and  irresolute  modems;  that  is,  a  person 
may,  with  propriety,  go  any  where  to  accom- 
plish any  thing  which  is  inspired  by  a  worthy 
motive,  and  executed  with  a  practical,  straight- 
forward common-sense.  Those  who  go  out  like 
Butb,  like  her  generally  find  the  right  field. 

Whatever  Ruth's  reflections  might  have  been 
previously,  there  was  in  her  heart  when  she 
heard,  from  the  owner  of  the  field,  these  words, 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and  the  reply,  "The 
Lord  bless  you."  This  was  better  than  a  har- 
vest-field in  Moab.  That  heart  which  has  cast 
forth  all  its  rubbish  upon  the  altar-fire  never 
fails,  from  its  inner  chambers,  to  return  sweet 
echoes  to  the  name  of  its  Lord. 

Weaker  minds,  incapable  of  friendship  such 
as  Ruth's,  have  always  a  greater  passion  for 
society.  One  of  these,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  never  have  gone  out  alone  among 
strangers.  After  wasting  a  few  days,  and  find- 
ing several  neighbors  who  were  going  out  to 
gather  some  of  those  gleanings  which  were  to 
be  left  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  she  would 
have  made  one  of  the  company.  These  new- 
made  friends  would  probably  have  talked  with 
every  body  and  tried  several  fields  in  succession. 
At  night  she  would  have  returned  weary,  dis- 
couraged, and  displeased  with  her  companions. 
Yet  in  want  of  other  company  she  would  have 
considered  herself  obliged  to  go  with  them 
again;  and  before  the  end  of  barley-harvest  her 
manners  would  have  been  so  assimilated  to 
theirs,  and  her  name  so  often  coupled  with 
theirs,  that  she  might  have  lost  that  public 
confidence  and  esteem  which  Ruth  increased  so 
much  by  her  modesty  and  self-possession,  and 
of  which  Boaz  testified  when  he  said,  "All  the 
city  of  my  people  doth  know  that  thou  art  a 
virtuous  woman." 

That  Ruth  continued  to  enjoy  this  public  es- 
teem, is  evident  from  the  words  of  the  women 
who  congratulated  Naomi  upon  the  birth  of 
Obed.  They  did  not  call  Ruth  simply  thy 
daughter,  but  "thy  daughter  which  loveth  thee, 
which  is  better  to  thee  than  seven  sons."  80 
this  second  marriage  did  not  diminish  her  affec- 
tion for  Naomi,  or  cause  her  to  forget  the  past; 
but  that  young  life  which  so  brightened  the 


home  of  the  living,  was  also  associated  with  the 
name  and  inheritance  of  him  who  was  buried 
in  a  distant  land. 

What  would  Ruth  do  were  she  living  in  our 
day? 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  she  would  not  do. 
She  would  never  for  any  trifling  oonsideration 
place  herself  outside  the  circle  of  Cbristian  in- 
fluence, or  where  she  would  be  deprived  of 
communion  with  her  own  Church.  She  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  her  associates  in  neg- 
lecting social  religious  meetings,  like  many  who 
have  never  learned  that  it  is  better  to  go  to 
the  bouse  of  God  alone  than  to  go  elsewhere  in 
company.  She  would  not  blindly  cherish  some 
romantic  attachment,  and  after  she  had  agreed 
to  spend  her  life  in  the  service  of  one  who 
serves  Satan,  piously  hope  that  grace  might 
enable  her  to  do  something  for  Jesus  with  those 
hands  which  she  herself  had  bound  too  firmly. 
It  is  true  that  many  a  true-hearted  Christian 
has  blessed  an  otherwise  irreligious  household; 
but  Ruth  could  not  take  this  station  in  her  way 
to  heaven,  for  in  all  her  dreams  of  social  blia 
a  happy  home  would  be  one  whose  walls  daily 
resound  with  the  voice  of  prayer. 

Orpah  went  back;  a  little  encouragement 
would  have  taken  her  to  Bethlehem,  but  she 
might  have  been  homesick  there.  We  know 
about  what  Orpah  would  do,  for  she  is  often 
seen.  She  has  sweet,  winning  ways,  is  gener- 
ally good-natured  and  obliging,  but  is  not  noted 
for  strength  of  purpose.  When  her  young 
friends  or  the  members  of  her  own  family  be- 
come Christians  she  is  glad;  she  goes  with  them 
and  seems,  in  all  things,  as  zealous  as  they. 
She  is  sincere,  but  relies  too  much  on  human 
sympathy.  When  the  tide  of  religious  zeal 
appears  to  be  ebbing  in  the  00mm unity,  she  is 
not  conscious  of  any  change  in  her  own  feel- 
ings, but  begins  to  realize  that  she  has  many 
hinderances  and  temptations,  and  is  quit<e  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.  When  some  Christian 
friend  brings  her  within  reach  of  an  appeal  to 
her  religious  nature,  she  is  thankful  and  renews 
her  vows;  but  she  requires  the  same  attention, 
again  and  again,  till  that  friend,  wearied  with 
the  inconstancy  of  Orpah  and  others  like  her, 
and  unconsciously  manifesting  the  same  abate- 
ment of  zeal,  exclaims,  "We  might  carry  them, 
in  our  arms,  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  but  per- 
haps they  would  be  rejected  there."  When  she 
is  married  Orpah  quotes  her  husband  in  all 
things.  She  wishes  he  were  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, but  does  not  see  how  she  can  be  decided 
in  principle  and  prompt  in  religious  duties  if 
he  is  not. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that  eminent 
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virtues  are  required  only  upon  remarkable  oc- 
casions. They  think  it  is  well  for  the  dignity 
and  wellbeing  of  the  race  to  have  some  model 
heroines  and  saints,  whom  all  the  world  may 
and  ought  to  admire;  yet  for  real  every -day 
life  they  much  prefer  a  woman  like  Orpah,  who 
does  not  give  undue  prominence  to  her  relig- 
ious principles,  and  has  practically  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  please  her  friends  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness  of  her  family.  Such 
sometimes  prove  that  sympathy,  when  confined 
to  a  smaller  sphere,  is  not  necessarily  more  in- 
tense. That  tree  whose  branches  reach  farthest 
has  roots  proportionately  extended. 

"The  strength  of  every  character  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  motive  which  underlies 
it."  That  affection  which  has  in  it  no  strong 
religious  element,  is  like  some  broken  plant 
which,  being  placed  in  a  vase,  lives  long  upon 
the  nourishment  that  daily  care  provides,  but 
is  never  vigorous  like  those  that  spring  from 
the  "life-giving"  earth.  To  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them  these  return  a  greater  wealth  of 
bloom  and  fragrance,  because  not  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  it  they  are  fed  by  the  dews  and 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  a  bountiful  Heaven. 


KEHTAL  TS£ASITB£. 


BT   mXT.    1.    1.    0A18ADT. 


THE  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  duty  which 
every  man  owes  to  himself  and  society. 
All  that  he  may  know  he  is  bound  by  the  very 
conditions  of  his  mental  and  moral  being  to 
know.  All  knowledge  is  useful  The  more  a 
man  knows  the  greater  his  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, provided  he  put  it  to  the  right  use. 
Every  idea  he  gains — every  truth  he  gleans 
from  nature,  science,  or  religion,  is  so  much 
wealth  and  treasure,  compared  to  which  dollars 
and  cents  are  literally  nothing.  Hence  the  mind 
should  always  be  active — always  seeking  after 
additional  gains  in  knowledge.  Truth,  valuable 
truth,  belongs  to  every  thing  we  see  above, 
around,  beneath  us.  We  can  not  move  a  step 
without  something  to  think  about — something 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  and  be  of  service  to  us  in 
practical,  every-day  life.  The  great  variety  of 
objects  in  nature,  their  multiform  relations  and 
dependencies,  can  not  be  without  the  design  of 
enriching  our  minds  and  hearts.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  duty  to  consider  them  and  evolve 
therefrom  mental  treasure.  We  wrong  our- 
selves if  we  do  not  elicit  from  them  sdl  that 
reflection  thereon  can  yield  as. 


Not  only  does  Nature  spread  out  her  vast 
volume  for  our  instruction,  but  the  generations 
of  the  past  have  lived  for  us.  Those  who  have 
thought  before  us — the  million  minds  in  the 
centuries  gone  by — think  for  us  now.  Their 
gathered  treasures,  brought  from  innumerable 
sources  and  from  all  conditions  and  grades  of 
mind,  even  the  wealCh  of  ages,  we  have  in 
books.  Surely  we  should  get  wisdom  from  this 
source,  and  be  the  wiser  from  what  others  have 
thought  and  written  in  the  past.  Books,  too, 
are  cheap,  and  knowledge  condensed  and  thrown 
into  small  limits. 

Then  there  is  The  Book — the  Bible— a  book 
which  is  full  of  wisdom,  full  of  information 
upon  every  subject  in  any  way  related  to  our 
intellectual  or  moral  welfare.  God  himself — 
the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  the  source  of  all 
knowledge — there  speaks  1  Christ  there  speaks 
as  never  man  spake  1  There,  too,  speak  all  the 
holy  and  wise  men  of  God  who  have  lived  and 
died  in  inspired  times,  and  ascended  to  rest. 
Truths  are  there  which  only  God  himself  could 
reveal — truths  that  bum  and  flame  with  their 
own  divinity!  Would  you,  reader,  be  rich  in 
the  knowledge  of  earth  and  heaven,  go  to  that 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth — the  Bible — and 
your  fortunes  are  made  for  time  and  eternity  i 


THE  UFLAHI)  WAT. 


BT   MBl.    ■.    P.    KBQVA. 


Abouhd  me  spreads  a  magic  scene 

Of  tinted  lawn  and  woodland  green, 

While  Spring's  soft  perfnmes  load  the  air, 

Streams  wander  here,  birds  warble  there; 

Mid  bloom  and  yerdnre  rare  I  tread, 

And  cloudless  skies  arch  over  head. 

Yon  npHtnd  way  lies  bleak  and  bare, 

No  rosy  mists  pervade  its  air; 

Ko  shadowy  woodlands,  soft  and  green, 

Skirting  that  mgged  path  are  seen. 

And  when  the  steep  ascent  is  won, 

The  pilgrim's  toil  is  jost  begun; 

Then  doth  his  vision  purged,  discern 

Acclivities  more  steep  and  stern. 

Then  bounds  his  heart,  to  breathe  the  clear, 

Soul-renovating  atmosphere: 

To  find  increasing  strength  to  climb 

Eights  that  o'erlook  the  bounds  of  time. 

My  soul  is  panting  to  explore 

That  upland  way.    No  more,  no  more 

These  soft-hued  scenes  my  wishes  wake; 

A  thirst  their  waters  can  not  slake 

Consumes  me,  and  I  fain  would  bare 

My  temples  to  that  sterner  air. 

Give  me  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  scrip, 

So  but  the  Fountain  cool  my  lip, 

Whose  living  waters,  gushing  rife, 

Can  still  the  fever  of  our  life  I 
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questiohhos. 


BT    LVMh^A    CLAKK. 


SoHBTiVES  when  the  royal  robes  of  day 
Trail,  purple  and  gold,  down  the  mountains  gray, 
I  wonder  what  we  shall  carry  away 
Out  of  this  world  of  charm  and  change 
Into  the  country  far  and  strange — 
What  of  the  tints  of  sea  and  sky, 
Of  the  wail  of  the  winds  when  storms  go  by- 
What  of  the  pureness  of  falling  snow, 
Or  the  phantom  grace  of  the  forms  that  grow 
Over  the  pane  in  the  clear,  still  night, 
With  only  the  moon  and  stars  in  sight 
8hall  I  be  the  gentler  for  haying  seen 
The  sweet  white  violet  gem  the  green? 
Shall  I  still  wear  on  my  soul  some  sign 
Of  long  commune  at  the  peaceful  shrine 
Of  the  Summer  hills,  or  the  lakes  that  sleep. 
Strewed  with  lilies,  in  forests  deep? 
Shall  I  keep  any  calm  of  these  mountains  that  rise 
Round  me  to-day?    Will  these  violet  skies. 
So  softened,  and  deep,  and  o'erflowing  with  light, 
Temper  my  spirit  and  quicken  my  sight? 
Shall  I  think  hereafter  and  care  to  know 
How  these  wonderful  gray-green  mosses  grow 
Over  this  great  rock,  bare  and  brown. 
To  the  low,  green  brook-side  sloping  down, 
To  the  brook  singing  under  the  golden  rod; 
0,  out  in  the  shadowless  country  of  God 
What  shall  I  have  of  its  cheerful  tune? 
What  of  the  red  of  the  roses  in  June? 
Or  the  tender  tones  of  the  birds  that  sing 
First  and  sweetest  in  early  Spring? 
Shall  I  keep  some  thought  of  beauty,  born 
Of  the  strange,  still  brightness  of  breaking  morn, 
Or  of  watching  the  waves  of  sunlight  flow 
Over  the  hills  to  the  lands  below — 
The  meadow-lands  wet  from  the  midnight  gloom, 
Purple  with  mist  of  midsummer  bloom? 
How,  how  will  it  be  when  I  go  away 
Out  of  this  world?    Will  not  this  day- 
Most  golden  and  regal  of  Autumn's  train — 
Give  me  a  glimpse  of  its  glory  again? 
Or  bestow  on  my  spirit  some  ornament  fair 
Out  of  her  treasury,  worthy  to  wear 
In  the  serene  of  the  radiance  there? 
Shall  we  not  carry  thither  some  germs — 
Safe  with  our  souls  from  change  and  harms — 
Germs  of  the  beautiful  from  earth's  store, 
Destined  to  growth  on  some  favor  ng  shore, 
Fitting  to  flourish  for  evermore? 
Will  not  the  pictures  we  saw  below, 
Into  more  delicate  tracery  grow? 
Will  not  the  sounds  we  loved  to  hear, 
Rise  into  rapture  of  song  on  our  ear? 
Will  not  the  splendor  of  sunset  dyes, 
The  flash  of  the  lightning  through  stormy  skies, 
The  homely  hum  of  the  droning  bee. 
The  sight  of  the  sunrise  over  the  sea, 
The  song  of  the  cricket  on  Summer  eves, 
And  the  million  hues  of  the  Autumn  leaves, 
Have  tinctured  our  being  and  tempered  our  tone 
When  we  shall  wander  forth  alone 


Out  of  this  world  of  charm  and  change, 
Into  the  oonntry  far  and  strange — 
Land  where  all  wars  and  wanderings  < 
Blessed  home-country  of  rest  and  of  peace? 


DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAB. 


BT   ALFBXD   TBVVT80H. 


Full  knee-deep  lies  the  Winter  snow, 

And  the  Winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 
ToU  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  yon  must  not  die; 
You  came  to  ns  so  readily, 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still;  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day; 
He  hath  no  other  life  above; 
He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  tme  love, 
•  And  the  new  year  will  take  'em  away. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  ns, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  na. 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 
He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 
We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you; 
I  've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  yon. 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 
He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 

But  all  his  merry  quibs  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste. 
But  he  '11  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 
The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 
And  the  New- Year  blithe  and  bold,  mj  friesd. 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 
How  hard  he  breathes!  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  light  burns  low; 
'T  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  yon  die. 
Old  year,  we  '11  dearly  rue  for  yoa! 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 
His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin; 

Alack  1  our  friend  is  gone! 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There  's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 
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TEE  EXILE  OF  THE  EYAVaSLIOAL  SAIABUBaSBS. 

TKAKSLATXD  FROM  HAOEKBACH'B  HISTORY  OV  THE 

OHURGH  IN  THB  KI6HTKSNTH  AND 

NUnCXSSNTH  GXNTU&ISS. 


BT    BIT.    B.    H.    NADAL,   ».    D. 


KITHBER  ni. 

'\TT£  left  tbe  e^angelieal  Salsburgers  pursa- 
VY  ing  their  journey;  we  followed  them  with 
sympathizing  eyes,  and  seemed  in  the  distance 
to  hear  the  exile  hymns,  whose  ehant  attended 
their  steps.  Of  their  reception  in  particular 
cities  we  can  not  give  a  minute  account. 
Among  these  cities,  however,  Leipsic  especially 
distinguished  itself  for  its  benevolence.  Mean- 
time, in  the  place  of  many  reports,  let  us  hear 
one  which  is  given  in  the  "  Qeistliche  Fama,'' 
the  organ  of  the'  pietists,  or  rather  of  the  sepa- 
ratists of  that  day.  The  author  of  this  report 
writes  from  the  stand-point  of  the  party,  and 
regards  the  movement  of  the  Salzburgers  $a  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  the  dead:  formalism 
of  the  Church:*  "During  the  present  week  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Saleburg  emigrants 
have  passed  through  this  place.f  They  are 
mostly  young  people,  from  sixteen,  eighteen, 
and  twenty  years  and  upward,  the  greater  part 
of  them  servants,  a  simple,  honest  people,  long- 
ing for  and  seeking  after  God  from  the  heart; 
among  whom  a  true,  practical  Christianity  was 
to  be  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  although  but 
few  of  them  could  either  read  or  write.  The 
desire  among  them  to  read«  however,  is  most 
intense;  they  care  more  for  an  A,  B,  C  book 
than  most  others  for  a  whole,  library . .  Simplic- 
ity, honesty,  and  unfeigned  fear  of  God  shines 
out  from  their  faces  and  from  all  their  conduct. 
They  are  decent,  modest,  thankful,  and  uncom- 
monly temperate,  eat  and  drink  but  little,  and 
take  nothing  beyond  their  necessities;  they  are 
happy,  contented,  and  quiet.  Though  only 
servants  among  oxen,  horses,  and  qattle,  they 
conduct  thraiselves  more  becomingly  than  many 
who  set  th«<n8elves  up  for  moralists.  To  their 
elders,  who  caii  read,  they  are  very  obedient, 
and  without  their  permission  will  neither  pledge 
themselves  to  any  thing,  nor  receive,  nor  spend 
a  single  heller.  The  greate»t  general  can  not 
boast  of  so  obedient  a  command,  and  their 
elders  are  all  unconsciotts  of  thdi  own  power, 

•Geisiliche  Fama,  VII.  page  56. 

-f  The  report  is  dated  F.,  meaning  Freiburg,  in  Wev 

teran,  as  I  haye  ascertained  by  comparison.    See  the 

2d  Continnation  of  tbe  2d  part  of  "  Authentic  Account," 

etc.,  in  which  the  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Qiesaen 

is  given.    Frankfort,  A.  M.,  1732,  page  5. 
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because  every  thing  is  done  in  love.  Their 
clothing  is  very  poor.  The  men  wear  short 
jackets  of  the  coarsest  stuff  and  wide  Unen 
breeches,  and  mostly  green  or  blue  stockings, 
the  shoes  fastened  with  strings.  The  women 
dress  in  short  coats  reaching  down  no  further 
than  the  knee;  their  head-gear  consists  univers- 
ally of  a  green  bonnet.  In  stature  they  are 
about  of  the  middle  size.  Of  the  old  people 
among  them  it  was  observed  that  for  the  most 
part  they  were  continually  sighing  and  praying,^ 
and  that  in  Church  tlley  wept  copiously  though 
silently.  They  esteemed  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  great  kindness  they  received,  and  praised 
God  with  uncommon  heartiness  for  his  gracious 
care  and  mercy.  They  say  that  if  their  coun- 
trymen at  home  knew  how  well  they  are  far- 
ing here  more  than  half  the  country.  Catholics 
as  well  as  others,  would  rise  up  and  follow 
them.  They  are  told  that  the  men  would  all 
be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  that  the  women 
would  be  drowned.  My  view  of  the  matter  is, 
that  these  people  are  called  once  more  to 
awaken  our  dead  Christianity  to  practical  relig- 
ion before  the  Lord  shall  bring  upon  it  the 
ruin  which  the  intelligent  among  them  expect 
in  the  year  34,  which  with  them  passes  pro 
anno  revokUorio.  God  has  also  made  for  him- 
self a  great  name  among  them  by  the  miracles 
and  deliverances  he  has  wrought.  While  they 
wandered  about  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  for 
eight  days  had  nothing  to  eat,  God  brought 
them  to  trees  on  which  they  found  bread. 
With  one  voice  they  all  agree  that  before  they 
left  their  own  country  they  frequently  found 
sugar  growing  on  .the  trees.  It  is  quite  re- 
markable that  in  all  places  the  Jews  show 
themsdves  willing  to  render  them  aid.  I  talked 
with  a  woman  amofig  them  who  gave  such  an 
evidence  of  knowledge  in  Divine  things  as 
astonished  me,*  and  who  was  observed  to  pay 
great  attention  in  church.  She  was  especially 
inquired  of  how  she  felt  toward  the  authorities 
of  her  country,  and  she  answered,  'The  prince 
knew  nothing  of  their  treatment,  they  prayed 
diligently  for  him  and  for  the  whole  country. 
Love  your  enemies;  God  willed  it  so,  and  they 
had  done  her  people  more  good  than  ill.' 
In  short,  they  are  practical  theologians.  In 
the  houses  they  sang  and  prayed  earnestly,  as 
all  will  bear  witness,  and  only  talked  so  far  as 
to  answer  questions.  For  the  favors  they  re- 
ceived they  warmly  expressed  their  thanks, 
though  some  of  them  were  quite  indifferent  to 
things  of  this  sort.  For  the  rest  they  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  joy  and  cheerfulness.  In  this  place 
they  were  received  with  great  distinction.  The 
bells  werb  rung,  and  they  were  conducted  into 
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the  city  by  two  deputies  on  horseback,  sent  by 
the  magistrates,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole 
school,  by  the  clergy  and  the  clerical  candidates. 
They  entered  two  and  two,  singing,  men  and 
women  apart,  and  were  welcomed  by  an  ad* 
dress.  Through  the  city  the  people  sung 
Luther's  noble  version  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm. 
In  church,  which  began  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  sung,  'Now  is  salvation  hither 
come/  The  text  was:  'Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  persecute  you  for  righteousness'  sake.' 
I  allowed  all  my  family  to  go  to  church,  but 
remained  at  home  for  meditation,  and  afterward 
conversed  with  them.  After  the  sermon  the 
congregation  sung,  '  Uphold  us,  Lord,  by  thine 
own  word.'  After  divine  service  a  collection 
was  taken  for  them,  amounting  to  two  hundred 
florins,  besides  what  each  one  gave  in  his  own 
house.  The  citizens  then  gathered  round  their 
beloved  guests,  and  would  not  hear  of  separa- 
tion, but  took  them  by  the  hand,  led  them 
home,  and  set  before  them  of  the  very  best. 
But  they  seem  to  have  eaten  but  sparingly, 
and  to  have  preferred  the  coarser  kind  of  food, 
cheese  and  the  like,  to  roast.  The  whole  city 
was  moved  and  excited  as  though  it  had  been 
celebrating  a  great  festival.  The  next  day,  in 
the  Senate  house,  the  collection  was  divided;  it 
amounted  to  fifty  kreutzers  for  each  person,  and 
the  women  decorated  them  all  with  bouquets. 
After  this  the  magistrates  in  their  black  robes, 
accompanied  by  the  clergy,  appeared  in  the 
street,  a  circle  was  formed  and  protected  by 
guards,  in  which  a  place  was  provided  for  the 
emigrants,  each  sex  beings  kept  by  itself.  This 
outdoor  assemblage  was  opened  by  singing, 
*0,  with  thy  mercy  stay,'  etc.  The  chief  of 
the  clergy  then  delivered  from  Acts  xx,  32,  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  their  departure,  and 
gave  them  a  benediction.  They  then  formed 
their  procession,  two  and  two,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  school,  the  clergy,  and  the  deputies, 
they  were  conducted  forth  amid  the  pealing  of 
the  bells  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  '  To  thee 
alone,  thou  Savior,  Lord,'  etc.  At  the  bridge 
another  farewell  discourse  was  pronouncoi  by 
the  youngest  of  the  clergy,  followed  by  the  hymn, 
'Now  let  all  thank  God,*  whereupon  the  emi- 
grants, among  themselves,  and  to  a  tune  of  their 
own,  sung,  *  I  will  not  leave  my  God,'  Thus  they 
took  their  leave  under  the  protection  of  God 
and  moved  toward  B.,  where  the  citizens  met 
them  with  bread,  and  wine,  and  beer,  and  hav- 
ing refreshed  them  led  them  to  the  chnrch. 
The  love  of  the  Lutherans  for  these  poor  peo- 
^ple  was  only  equaled  by  the  abuse  of  the 
Catholics,  whose  territory  they  therefore  avoided. 
They  denounced  them  as  peijurers,  as  blas- 


phemers of  the  Savior,  denied  that  they  had 
any  religion  at  all,  they  were  vill&inoas  pietists, 
and  more  of  the  same  sort.*  The  striking  cir- 
cumstances are  too  numerous  to  detail  Among 
other  things  the  above-named  wonoan  rdated 
that  shortly  before  their  departure  their  souk 
were  so  melted  together  and  united  in  love 
that  even  where  there  had  ^een  hostilities 
which  appeared  impossible  of  settlement,  they 
were  all  healed  and  disappeared,  just  as  if  those 
regions  had  been  inhabited  by  people  who  had 
never  known  envy,  anger,  or  division.  Indeed, 
if  any  man  had  owned  a  kreutzer  guarded  by 
ten  locks,  he  would  have  brought  it  oat  and 
shared  it.  No  solemn  occasion  has  ever  been 
to  me  80  noteworthy  as  this.  These  good  peo- 
ple are  all  on  their  way  to  Proasia.  Who 
knows  where  the  midnight  lily  grows?  The 
intelligent  among  them  believe  that  for  Salz- 
burg, Bavaria,  Austria,  etc.,  a  &tal  period  may 
be  at  the  door.  This  is  clearly  the  finger  of 
God.  At  night  they  come  together,  and  those 
who  can  read  to  the  others  oat  of  the  New 
Testament  and  other  religious  books,  and  sing, 
for  which  the  people  show  an  ardent  desire. 
Where  can  our  highly-educated  theologians  for 
a  hundred  miles  around  exhibit  sach  graee? 
Hero  the  Holy  Spirit  has  taught  and  preadied. 
These  people  have  a  remarkably  just  view  of 
their  own  depravity,  and  freely  confess  that 
they  are  unprofitable  servants,  while  oar  theo- 
logians are  full  of  high  pretensions.  O,  what 
a  difference  between  a  merdy-leamed  and  a 
practically-experienced  Christianity.  These  good 
people  seem  to  have  come  out  from  an  apostd- 
ical  school  and  apprentioeship." 

So  far  this  report.  In  order  to  give  to  other 
Protestants  through  whose  cities  they  did  not 
pass  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  exiles,  a 
treasury  was  established  at  Begenbarg,  to  which 
offerings  were  freely  made,  so  that  at  last  the 
fund  reached  the  amount  of  nearly  nine  band- 
red  thousand  goldens.  As  it  respects  their  new 
homes,  Berlin  was  made  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  and  Prussia  the  country  in  whidi 
for  the  most  part  they  settled.  A  very  few 
went  to  Holland,  others  to  Sweden,  and  in  the 
years  1733  and  1734  ninety  of  their  number 
went  to  America,  where  they  settled  between 
the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha,t  and  bailt 
the  city  of  Ebenezer,  near  the  line  between 

•  "Epistle-eaters,  (t)  they  oogkt  to  be  fed  with  filth  I 
ant  of  the  hog-troagh." 

t  Respecting  this  ■ettiement.  tee  Samoel  Urlsper^^r:  | 

Accounts  of  the  Salsburger  Emigrants.    Halle.  1745  ' 

III.  4.    AoMriesa  8piritaal   Hatbaodry,    Aagibarg  ' 
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Georgia  and  Soath  Carolina.  In  Berlin  their 
reception  was  very  friendly  and  cheering.  The 
firet  band  wached  there  on  the  dOth  of  April, 
1732.  The  king  met  them  at  the  Leipaio  gate, 
bftde  them  be  <^  goed  courage,  and  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome  as  beloved  children  o{  his 
country.  The  queen  entertained  them  in  the 
caetle  garden  of  Monbijan,  and  made  them 
presents  of  Bibles  and  naoney.  The  other 
bands  came  in,  one  after  another,  and  were 
joyfully  greeted  and  well  provided  for,  both 
temporally  and  spiritually.  The  Berlin  clergy 
made  themselves  especially  useful  to  the  strang- 
ers, for  they  not  only  tested  their  orthodoxy, 
but  instructed  them  still  further  in  religion, 
and  sought  to  complete  and  oorreci  what  had 
been  discovered  to  be  defective  in  their  relig- 
ious conceptions.  Proost  Retnbeck  especially 
directed  their  attention  to  the  moral  dangers 
to  which  the  fickleness  and  vanity  of  the  human 
heart  rendered  them  liable.  "  S4and  nobly  firm 
in  what  is  good,"  he  cried  to  them.  "Do  not 
become  proud  because  you  have  left  something 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  because  you  may 
have  excited  the  admiration  and  praise  of 
some.  You  have  now  escaped  the  power  of 
your  enemies,  and  in  the  country  of  our  king 
have  no  similar  persecution  to  fear;  but  do  not 
dream  that  hereafter  you  are  to  have,  therefore, 
only  good  and  quiet  days.  The  precious  cross 
is  found  every-where,  if  not  in  one  form,  why, 
then,  in  another.  Opportunity  will  never  be 
wanting  to  you  to  exhibit  faith,  patience,  and 
self-denial.  Therefore  be  not  weary,  but  pray 
to  God  daily  for  new  strcasgth  from  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  you  may  do  all  things  well  and 
obtain  the  victory. 

Up  to  this  time  they  had  not  had  ordained 
preachers,  and  to  meet  this  want  four  Prussian 
candidates  were  ordained  and  sent  with  them 
to  their  place  of  settlemeol  Accompanied  by 
these  they  started  on  their  journey  toward 
Stettin,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  embarked  on 
the  ship  which  there  awaited  them.  The  voy- 
age was  not  accomplished  without  storms; 
weary  and  exhausted  they  arrived  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  where  they  were  received  by  the  minister. 
Von  Qoeme,  who  was  to  aocoEmpany  them  to 
Litthan,  where  they  found  a  beautiful  level, 
fruitful  country,  rich  pastures,  plenty  of  wood, 
and  streams  abounding  with  fish.  Here  the 
king  built  for  them  houses,  schools,  and 
churches;  here  the  men  of  different  mechanical 
employments  found  themselves  at  home,  in 
possession  of  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  trade; 
here  the  freeh  sowing  of  the  farmer  found  the 
reeponse  of  a  speedy  harvest,  rich  and  abund- 
ant, and  if  all  the  immigrants  did  not  meet  the 


expectations  respecting  them,  if  among  them, 
as  every-where  else,  there  were  indolent  and 
restless  spirits  who  found  in  misfortune  an 
apology  for  sloth,  and  in  benefits  received  an 
encouragement  for  further  and  larger  demands, 
still  these  were  the  minority,  so  that  as  early 
as  1730,  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,>  perhaps  a  little  boast- 
fully, called  Litthan  the  non  phis  uUra  of  the 
civilized  world. 

.  THE  SIBTEB'S  INQITIBT. 


BT    ATAHBLLX    L.    HOLMIl. 


0,  STARS  of  Sammer.  do  yon  watch 

Above  my  soldier's  lowly  cbaeh? 

Or  doee  your  pnm  and  lambent  light 

Fa!l  on  him  'mid  the  bloody  fight? 

Or  do  yonr  rays  of  glory  glow 

Around  his  forehead  lying  low 

Upon  tbe  battle'a  gory  plain 

Among  the  wounded  and  the  slain? 

0,  is  he  wounded,  dead,  or  well? 

Ye  pitying  stars  of  Summer  tell! 
And  the  pitying  stars  whisper  each  to  the  other, 
And  then  to  my  heart—"  God  hath  ear«  for  thy  brother." 

Thou  Summer  south  wind  round  me  straying, 

And  with  my  girlish  tresses  playing 

As  he  did  in  those  glad  old  years, 

O.  speak  and  calm  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Hast  thou  seen  'neath  the  South 's  bright  sky. 

Where  freedom's  hosts  in  slumber  lie, 

A  youthful  form  of  manly  grace. 

With  bearded  brown  but  tender  face? 

Did  he  no  message  send  by  thee, 

Or  briog'st  thou  a  good-night  kiss  to  me? 
And  the  Summer  south  wind,  kissing  me  sweetly, 
Whispers-*"  Good  cheer,  time  flieth  fleetly." 

And  thou,  sweet  moon,  from  thy  path  of  light 

Hast  thou  looked  on  my  soldier's  couch  to-night? 

Haet  thou  crowned  his  hair  wi^  a  glory-wreath 

And  kissed  the  brow  that  lay  beneath. 

Till  he  thought 't  was  his  sister's  lip  that  pressed, 

And,  smiling,  waked  from  his  peaceful  rest? 

Are  angels  descending  thy  golden  beams 

To  stand  around  him  and  guard  his  dreams? 

Or  dost  thou  light  his  perilous  way 

Toward  the  scene  6f  deadly  fray? 
And  the  sweet  moon's  smile  grows  brighter  and  clearer — 
"  He  is  dear  to  thy  heart,  but  to  God  hs  is  dearer." 

And  thou,  0  Father  of  light  and  love, 
From  thy  great  white  throne  in  the  world  above, 
Dost  thou  spread  thy  hands  above  his  head 
And  thy  shield  of  mercy  above  his  bed? 
Dost  thou  care  for  him  'mid  war's  wild  din. 
And  save  him  from  danger,  and  death,  and  sin? 
Are  the  prayers  I  breathe  an  offering  meet? 
Are  they  heard  by  thee  at  the  mercy-seat? 
0,  wilt  thou  vouchsafe  to  guard  him  still 
From  all  temptation,  from  every  ill? 

And  the  promise  comes  quickly — "  Only  believe, 

Ask  but  in  faith  and  Ihou  shalt  receive!" 
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A  TALK  AT  QISUS. 


BT   WMAlkQm»   m,   WI&LABP. 


"  0,  leave  these  jargons  and  go  your  waj  straight  to 
God's  work  in  simplicity  and  siAgleness  of  heart" — 
Florence  JiigktingaU. 

DEAR  READER,  "gentle,"  " court^mis," 
"  kind,",  whicheTer  ycm  may  be,  of  course 
the  hoi&ely  homily  that  follows  is  not  desfigned 
for  you.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  suited 
to  your  sister,  cousin,  or  friend,  in  which  case 
please  do  not  fail  to  make  it  over  to  her  for 
her  use  and  behoof,  absolving  tbe  writer  from 
the  absurd  imputation  of  Attempting  a  single 
advisory  suggestion  to  a  person  of  your  con- 
sequence, since  such  a  design  ia  heroby  vehe- 
mently disavowed. 

"  I  think  she  takes  life  very  hard."  So  said 
a  vivacious  and  observant  friend  of  mine  re- 
ferring to  a  girl  of  our  acquaintance  whose 
pensive  face  had  often  attracted  my  attention. 
"  Every  thing  is  black  to  her,"  continued  my 
communicative  friend.  "  She  can  not  bear  the 
common  cares  of  life*  and  the  puzzling  things 
that  are  so  thick  around  us  seem  to  bewilder 
her." 

We  talked  on  for  an  hour  upon  subjects 
which  grew  out  of  this,  and  then  my  bright- 
eyed  friend  departed.  Her  own  abounding 
vitality,  her  quick  sense  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
around  us,  and  her  pleasant  thoughts  of  life, 
made  more  ominous  and  sad  tbe  words  w])icb 
she  had  spoken.  That  forcible  sentence  of 
monosyllables  kept  haunting  me--^"  I  think  she 
takes"  fife  very  hard." 

In  the  belief  of  many  we  can  not  tell  what 
stage  of  our  journey  from  infancy  to  age  is 
happiest.  But  however  mooted  the  question, 
one  point  is  universally  conceded,  that  our  zest 
for  life  is  mainly  felt  in  youth.  For,  while 
maturity  may  be  too  weary  and  age  too  weak 
for  its  entire  enjoyment,  surely  youth  with  its 
elastic  step,  its  brilliant  eye,  and  thrilling 
pulses  should  revel  in  life's  gifts  with  eager- 
ness. Youtk  should  listen  for  all  voices,  end 
to  it  there  should  be  none  without  significa- 
tion. If  ever  the  barm  is  taken  out  of  life  it 
ia  to  the  perception  of  the  young;  if  ever  there 
are  foam  and  sparkle  in  its  wine  then  they  are 
seen. 

But  observation  teaches  us  that  thousands 
barter  away  this  birthright  of  their  youth. 
Especially  young  ladies.  We  have  thus  ab- 
ruptly introduced  a  most  "interesting"  class 
of  persona.  [The  word  "  interesting,"  set  off, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  by  quotation-marks, 


and  applied  to  individuals,  usually  m«uis,  I 
believe,  refined,  good-lo(Aing,  and  agreeable. 
As  a  class,  we  may  daim  this  for  the  peraoos 
just  referred  to.] 

"I  like  wom<ni,  I  adore  them,"  aaya  Gafl 
Hamilton  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  She 
meant  girls,  I  take  it;  surely  she  meant  girls, 
from  fifteen  up  to  that  charmingly  "  nncertain  " 
age  which  only  sh«  who  feels  it  knows.  How 
"nice"  they  are!  The  alert  brain,  the  nimble 
tongue,  the  keen  retort,  have  they  not  these? 
Overhear — of  course  by  aooideBt-^the  piquant 
ch^t  of  a  bevy  of  these  merry  creaturos  if  you 
would  be  ^tertained.  Observe  the  tasteful 
toilet  and'  graceful  attitude,  be  attentive  to  the 
cheerful,  musical  tones  and  be  convinced  that 
the  rtwjy  essayist  in  her  "Country  Thinking" 
has  chosen  fit  objects  for  her  adoration.  But 
when  all  is  said  in  this  strain  that  can  be 
said — and  what  volumes  that  all  would  make! — 
it  remains  true  that  girls — most  of  them — do 
iiot  have  half  so  good  a  time  in  this  comforta- 
ble wotH  as  they  might.  They  have  a  way 
of  "living  beneath  their  privilege."  He  who 
sees  thetai  at  the  pwty,  the  concert,  on  the 
promenade,  in  the  home-circle,  even,  is  woefully 
mistaken  if  bethinks  himeelf  informed  Teq>ect- 
ing  phenomena  so  occult  as  theirs.  For  they 
have  a  very  wholesome  kind  of  pride  which 
pronounces  ite  decisions  in  tbe  formnla  of, 
"  Thus  far  mayst  thou  come,  but  no  farther." 

For  instance,  there  is  the  young  person 
whose  physical  health  is  so  perfect  and  whose 
natural  temper  so  gay  that  her  spirite  qni^ly 
mount  to  bights  heroic  and  sublime,  and  she 
really  haa  mudi  ado  to  be  any  thing  different 
from  a  healthy,  happy  lassie-* 

"A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

But  she  has  no  employment  adequate  to  her 
powers  of  endeavor  or  endurance.  She  fings 
that  most  forlorn  and  dreary  of  all  songs, 
'*  Nothing  to  do."  Inertia  claims  her  its  un- 
thinking subject.  And  yet  if  she  should  read 
this  psiragraph,  and  possibly  she  may,  as  she 
lies  upon  her  sofa  in  her  ftivorite  attitude, 
leaning  upon  the  left  elbow  and  listlessly  turn- 
ing over  the  pages  of  this  month's  Repoeitory, 
abe  will  not  recognize  her  portrait,  though  it 
has  been  drawn  with  much  fidelity.  It  is 
several  years,  now,  since  she  went  to  sleep, 
and  she  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  he  wide 
awake  and  stirring  about  in  tbe  world.  Poor 
girl!  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  her  if 
she  were  forced  to  earn  her  own  bread,  frizettet, 
and  hair-pins!  If  yon  talk  to  her  about  tbe 
dignity  of  life  and  the  duUee  it  enjoins,  her 
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eye  will  brighten  for  a  moment,  and  she  will 
ask  you  what  she  shall  do?  .  If  you  suggest 
some  single  occupation  to  result,  in  the  benefit 
of  herself  her  friends,  her  Church,  and  ask 
why  she  has  never  attempted  it,  she  will  be 
likely  to  make  answer-:— as,  indeed,  a  friend  in- 
forms me  he  was  answered  on.  a  similar  occa- 
sion— "  Why,  no  body  told  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
had  n't  sense  enough  to  go  and  undertake  the 
task  myself."  She  is  occasionally  humorous, 
and  evinces  a  vague  suspicion  of  her  dolorous 
state.  I  remember  once  upon  a  time  inflicting 
a  homily  upon  a  representative  of  this  class 
relative  to  duty  and  destiny  in.  general  and  in 
particular  which  1  closed  by  launching  forth 
this  aphorism:  "Make  the  most  of  life." 
"  Humph !"  she  Acclaimed,  with  a  piteous  look 
and  rueful  shrug,  "there  is  no  chanca  for  that; 
hfe  makes  the  most  of  me." 

We  remark  in  passing  that  young  ladies  of 
this  class  are  not  numerous,  and  are  known  in 
society  as  "persons  possessing  great  repose  of 
manner,"  the  true  state  of  their  case,  their 
superinduced. condition  of  "  constitutional  weari- 
ness " — ^that  is,  l-a-z-i-n-e-,  etc. — being  an  ex- 
ample of  those  matters  which  are  "  hushed  up 
among  one's  friends." 

Take  another  specimen — and  hei^  we  quote 
again  the  words,  "She  takes  life  very  hard.'^ 
It  is  a  pity  of  ^er,  too.  Her  fine — I  wanted 
to  say  "  exquisiite  f ^organisation,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  renders  her  capable  of  the 
choicest  pleasures  life  affords.  She  has  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  she  uses  it  too  much.  This 
is  npt  her  fault,  perhaps.  I  wot  it  is  through 
ignorance  she  does  it.  But  from  this  spring 
all  her  woes.  She  is  a  morbid  individual.  She 
craves  unziatural  aliment.  She  reads  too  many 
"  fiirst^class "  novels — of  course  young  ladies 
read  no  oth^rl  Naturally  enough,  as  a  result 
from  this,  her  principal  employment,  gaps, 
frightful  to  behold,  obtrude  themselves  between 
the  facts  and  fancies  of  her  life.  Now  novels 
are  delightful — some  of  them.  "Jane  Eyre"  is 
a  masterly  work  of  art.  The  "midnight  oil" 
consumed  in  lighting  the  excited  reader  through 
ite  dosing  chapters  would  doubtless  supply  an 
"illumination"  in  honor  of  the  quiet  little 
woman  who  composed  them  such  as  no  polit- 
ical or  military  hero  may  eveir.hope  to  achieve. 
But  there  are  not  many  men  like  "  Eochester," 
I  trust,  though  these  pale-faced,  fawn-eyed 
girls  who  read  of  bim,  straightway  begin  their 
search  for  some  one  like  unto  him,  which  luck- 
less search  they  follow  up,  poor  things  1  with 
a  zeal  and  pertinacity  which  makes  one  think 
of  the  philosopher,  the  lantern,  and  the  hc(nest 
man.    (There  I    That  comparison  has  been  made 


to  perfpnn  duty  once  more.)  And  they  will 
not  be  comforted,  because  among  all  the  tall 
and  the  short,  the  slim  and  the  stout,  the  fair 
and  the  swart  of  theic  acquaintance  he  is  not  to 
be  foqnd.  (Of  course  they  never  stop  to  think, 
dear  innocents,  that  a  hero  wants  a  heroine 
for  his  mate,  that  Cupid  is  a.  prophecy  of 
Psyche  1) 

So  'it  happens  that  when  Brown  comes 
along— ^especially  if  it  is  the  Brown  whose  first 
name  is  Abijal>— and  with  many  an  honest 
blush  and  stammering  word  offers  his  mellow, 
manly  heart  to  one  of  them,  he  finds — alas! 
too  late — that  there  are  more  conceits  in  the 
mind  of  a  romantic  young  damsel  than  he  has 
ever  dreamed  in  his  philosophy,  for  she  tosses 
from  his  proffered  affections  "with  an  air  of 
disdain" — ^like  the  milkrmaid  in  the  old  spell- 
ing-book— and  his  poor  heart  is  left  beneath 
"the  cauld,  cauld  blast,"  with  no  covering 
other  than  its  own  lacerated  pericardium.  But 
the  world  is  made  up  of  Browns  and  their  like^ 
so  all  the  horrors  of  celibacy  are  hazarded  by 
the  infatuated  creatures  whoicling  so  fondly  to 
a  mere  ideal.  I  know  the  truth  is  less  palata- 
ble than  you  could  wish  to  taste  or  I  to  offer, 
but  then  it  is  truth  just  the  same.  Fiction 
subserves  some  valuable  purposes  in  our  intel- 
lectual and  social  training;  its  normal  influence 
is,  without  doubt,  beneficial.  But  when  it  has 
an  undue  weighty  when  it  sweeps  the  place 
which  experience  should  fill,  when  the  love  of 
it  becomes  a  ruling  passion,  beware  1  To  read 
of  knights  with  nodding  plume  and  ladies  in 
velvet  robes  will  not  .make  your  plain,  black- 
coated  lover  more  beautiful  in  your  eyes,  or 
lend  to  that  lawn  or  merino  in  which  your, 
heart  delighted  an  added  charm.  To  read  of 
turreted  roof  and  frescoed  ceilings  will  not 
make  your  father's,  white  house  with  green 
blinds  more  grateful  to. your  fancy:  to  read  of 
tournament  and  cavalcade,  of  routs  and  pre- 
sentations, will  hardly  diminish  the  tameness 
of  the  next  "sociable,"  "mite  society,"  or 
"sewing  circle,"  and  will  not,  certainly,  be 
likely  to  make  more  congenial,  to  your  taste 
the  homely  occupations  of  mending  your  father's 
socks  or  setting  the  table  for  tea.  Read  works 
of  fiction,  but  do  this  temperately.  Sandwich 
"  Ivanhoe  "  or  "  Kenilworth"  between  Titoomb's 
"Gold  Foil"  and  Trench  on  English  Words, 
or  Thackeray's  "Newcomes"  between  Lewes' 
"  Studies  in  Animal  Life  "  and  a  volume  of  the 
British  Essayists.  Let  wholesome,  every-day 
bre^^es  from  the  plains  coun^ract  the  influ- 
ence of  that  rarefied  air  which  you  breathe 
among*  the  peaks  where  Fancy  loves  to  poise 
herselL    Then  you  will  grow  strong  and  steady, 
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80  that  you  will  not  take  your  life  so  very 
hard. 

But  ah,  there  is  your  journal  I  Do  you  cry 
out  "vandal,"  "iconoclast"  at  the  suggestion 
that  your  dear  little  gilt-edged  morocco-cov- 
ered book,  most  highly  prized  of  all  that  you 
possess — except,  of  course,  your  Bible — should 
be  thus  slightingly  referred  to  I  "Strike  but 
hear  me."  I  speak  what  I  know.  Have  I  not 
kept  a  journal,  lof  these  many  years?  Itas 
not  each  year  of  my  life  beyond  its  first  decade 
received  a  minute  and  faithful  chronicling  at 
mine  own  hand?  Yea  and  verily.  And  have 
I  by  any  means  forgotten  how  in  former  times 
those  pages  were  wont  to  be  loop-holed  with 
the  interjectional  letter  and  to  bristle  with 
notes  of  exclamation  (?!!!)  or  of  interrogation 
(????)  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the  concluding 
pages  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter's  "literary  ven- 
ture?** No.  "I  keep  their  memory  green." 
And  I  contend  for  journals  and  the  writers 
thereof  with  a  zeal  which  is  "  becoming "  in  an 
"interested  party."  But  with  modifi — and 
specifi — cations.  Thus:  Let  the  dear  little 
leather- covered  book  contain  those  astute  ob- 
servations upon  matters  and  things  in  general 
which  no  young  person  of  medium  abilities 
will  fail  to  make;  let  it  contain  those  aspira- 
tions after  what  is  good  and  worthy,  tasteful 
and  appropriate,  which  we  all  cherish.  Let 
there  be  life  and  sparkle  in  your  pages,  sketches 
of  character  and  descriptions  of  occupation, 
outlines  of  valuable  conversations,  pithy  anec- 
dotes, sallies  of  wit  and  repartee.  But  do  n't 
be  sentimerUal.  That  is  a  word  which  we 
hesitate  to  speak;  it  conveys  ideas  of  weakness, 
vagueness,  incompleteness.  But  it  is  a  pain-^ 
fully -expressive  word.  In  journal-writing  you 
will  surely  be  that  if  not  predetermined  to  be 
something  better  than  that.  It  is  so  natural 
to  call  one's  journal  "a  dear,  sympathizing 
friend,  into  whose  loving  ear  one  may  outpour 
one's  heart."  And  thus  it  happens  that  many 
a  pretty  school-girl  scrawls  page  after  page 
with  her  lead-pencil,  descriptive  of  incipient, 
violent,  and  chronic  auriculo- ventricular  agita- 
tion to  no  other  purpose  than  the  aggravation 
of  those  symptoms  which  should  be  held  in 
check.  Some  fancies  are  so  foolish  that  they 
should  not  be  expressed.  They  are  natural, 
probably,  and  perhaps  harmless,  but  will  by  no 
means  contribute  to  strength  and  nobleness  of 
character  if  indulged  too  freely.  You  have 
time  enough  for  such  affairs  in  the  beautiful, 
womanly  years  that  are  coming.  Study  your 
algebra,  your  history,  and  your  dictionary  in 
quiet.  Drop  the  daily  diagnosis,  tear  down 
the  monument  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  fossil 


affection,  look  not  mournfully  into  the  fMst, 
make  no  effort  to  forecast  the  future.  With 
these  noble.  Christian  lines  on  the  top  of  yonr 
next  page  as  your  motto— yon  can  not  find  a 
better  one — 

"  Ka  more  before  me  nor  behind 
I  look  in  hope  or  fear, 
But.  grfttef«l,  Uke  the  ibod  I  fiad^ 
The  beet  ef  now  and  here." 

I  know  it  is  not  natural  for  us  to  do  ihn. 
There  is  no  sensitive  young  heart  musing 
to-night  upon  the  problems  of  which  life  is  fall, 
no  face  touched  with  the  pensive  spirit  of  the 
hour,  no  questioning  eye  glancing  wtstfnlly 
out  upon  mountain  or  prairie,  ocean  or  sky, 
with  which  I  have  not  all  a  sistei^s  symjmthy. 
The  thousand  mysterious  voices  that  sonnd  in 
our  ears  we  can  not  hear  unmoved;  the  solem- 
nity of  human  life  and  destiny  we  can  not 
contemplate  unsaddened.  And  there  is  no 
romantic  school-girl  scrawling  inanities  upon 
the  pages  of  her  "heart  history,"  no  simpering 
maid  of  sweet  sixteen,  who  bewails  the  fortunes 
of  some  love-lorn  Thaddeus,  or  dreams  anew 
the  story  of  some  grand  Sir  Lanncelot  as  re- 
lated by  her  favorite  novelist,  over  whose  sim- 
ple griefo  I  could  not  smile  and  sigh  at  once, 
remembering  myself  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  And 
by  virtue  of  my  love  for  you  and  sympathy  in 
your — ^imagined — griefe,  may  I  not  offer,  and 
will  you  not  kindly  receive,  this 

EXBOBTATIOV? 

Let  chaos  be  reduced  to  order  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Do  not  take  life  so  very  hard.  It  is 
not  paradisiacal,  I  grant;  it  is  not  all  that  fancy 
paints,  but  it  is  better  than  fancy  paints,  and 
worthier.  It  has  prizes  for  the  diligent,  sacri- 
fices for  the  heroic,  victories  for  the  brave. 
Rise  to  a  just  eonception  of  its  significance  and 
value,  of  the  infinite  issues  which  it  involves. 
Some  tell  us  that  happiness  and  love  are  syn- 
onymous; others  seek  riches,  and  others  fame, 
as  the  best  and  dearest  gifts  of  life.  But  a 
keener  insight  and  a  truer  £arth  discerns  in 
labor  the  panacea  for  human  ills.  Seek  occu- 
pation. We  were  each  appointed  to  aon^ 
work  which,  slighted  by  us,  will  never  be  well 
done.  Inform  your  intellect;  train  your  hand 
to  various  skill.  Look  out  upon  the  wide,  wide 
world  with  a  blessing  on  your  lips  for  all  who 
dwell  there,  and  a  sweet  resolve  to  translate  its 
words  of  benediction  into  deeds  of  charity,  so 
much  as  in  you  lieth.  The  earth  is  beautiful  i 
and  glad.  Oo  forth  into  its  fields  and  forests 
with  a  grateful  heart.  GaU»er  iato  your  bosom 
all  its  tender,  comforting  suggestions  of  the 
love  that  fiailB  not  to  bud  or  blossom,  and  shall 
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much  less  fail  to  yon,  "0  ye  of  little  faith  (" 
Bead  in  the  eye  of  friendship  the  plainer  reve- 
lation of  his  care  for  you,  which  God  has  writ- 
ten there,  a  type  of  his  own  exalted  and  unfail- 
ing love.  Reflect  upon  your  manifold  capacities, 
your  watchful  intellect,  your  throbbing  heart, 
your  potent  will,  and  do  not  take  that  life  so 
•  very  hard  whose  gifts  are  so  abundant  and 
whose  destinies  so  high.  Remember  who  pre- 
sides over  its  issues,  whose  strength  sufficeth 
us  in  all  its  emergencies.  And  unto  him  who 
hath  loved  us  and  redeemed  us  by  his  own 
most  precious  blood,  may  you  have  grace  to 
consecrate  the  homage  of  your  lives! 


WEEDOV  OK  THE  WILL 


BT  THB   BBITOB. 


TXR.  WHEDON  writes  metaphysics  as  fluently 
-L'  as  Macaulay  wrote  history,  and  perhaps  we 
might  say  as  interestingly  as  Thackeray  wrote 
romance.  That  profound  psychological  inves- 
tigations could  be  made  so  plain  tod  entertain- 
ing we  did  not  believe.  Really  we  have  read 
this  book  with  as  much  relish  as  we  ever  read 
a  story,  and  could  not  give  it  up  till  we  had 
seen  the  last  word,  and  then  were  sorry  that 
it  was  done.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
superficial  work,  nor  is  the  style  the  fluency 
of  a  writer  who  merely  skins  the  surface.  It 
is  plain,  readable,  sometimes  eloquent,  becanse 
the  author  is  a  master  of  his  subject  and  an 
equal  mlister  of  language  in  which  to  express 
it.  He  sees  clearly  and  therefore  writes  plainly. 
Dr.  Whedou  brings  to  this  work  two  import- 
ant qualifications — mastery  of  thought  and 
mastery  of  language;  and  these  are  associated 
with  two  mental  faculties  of  great  moment,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  not  but  manifestations  of  these 
faculties;  namely,  the  faculties  of  minute  analy- 
sis and  of  comprehensive  synthesis.  Not  often 
are  these  two  powers  of  mind  so  fully  developed 
in  the  same  individual  as  they  exist  in  him. 
We  can  fairly  concede  that  the  author  has 
carried  us  one  step  further  back  into  the 
mysterious  workings  of  the  human  soul  than 
we  were  ever  led  before,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  solves  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will  by  showing  us  how  it  is  free  and 
wherein  its  freedom  consists.  Coleridge,  8ir 
William  Hamilton,  and  M'Cosh  evidently  saw 
the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Whedon  stands,  but 
either  were  unable  clearly  to  express  and  define 
it,  or  were  unwilling  boldly  to  stand  upon  it. 

A  few  years  ago  we  read  with  profound  in- 
terest the  work  of  Mr.  Bledsoe  on  these  great 


questions,  and  were  sorry  to  find  some  of  our 
own  Arminian  writers  aiding  in  the  work  of 
healing  the  influence  of  the  powerful  blows 
which  he  struck  against  the  necessitarian 
scheme.  But  after  all  we  felt  all  the  time  that 
Mr.  Bledsoe  had  only  succeeded  in  tearing 
down,  but  was  not  able  to  construct  the  oppo- 
site. After  reading  his  work  we  could  .detect 
the  sophisms  and  errors  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  felt  convinced  that  the  scheme  is 
wrong;  but  he  did  not  enable  us  to  see  how  its 
opposite  is  right.  Dr.  Whedon  surpasses  Mr. 
Bledsoe  in  analytical  powers  and  still  further 
surpasses  him  in  synthetical  power.  Mr.  Bled- 
soe shows  us  that  tho  doctrine  of  necessity 
must  be  wrong;  Dr.  Whedon  shows  us  how  and 
wherein  it  is  wrong;  Mr.  Bledsoe  shows  us  that, 
for  purposes  of  human  responsibility,  and  for  a 
theodicy,  the  human  will  must  be  free;  Dr. 
Whedon  still  more  evidently  proves  this,  but 
in  addition  shows  us  how  it  is  free.  We  might 
remark  just  here,  too,  that  Dr.  Whedon's  re- 
markable power  'of  accurate  expression  enables 
him  to  state  the  true  doctrine  on  "  necessitated 
holiness"  in  a  manner  that  is  free  from  the 
objections  that  lie  against  Mr.  Bledsoe's  state- 
ment of  it. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  review  this  masterly 
work,  or  to  attempt  t-o  give  our  readers  a  full 
idea  of  its  contents.  That  would  be  impossible 
in  our  present  space,  and  perhaps  ineoneistent 
with  the  character  of  this  inagaiiue.  Some 
may,  perhaps,  think  that  th«  consideration  of 
so  profound  a  work  at  all  is  out  of  place  in  the 
Ladies'  Repository.  We  would  differ  from 
these  for  several  reasons;  but  invtead  of  stating 
them  we  will  simply  beg  the  pardon  of  any 
one  that  objects,  and  promise  not  to  do  so 
again  till  another  work  as  profound  and  im- 
portant makes  its  appearance;  and  we  feel  that 
in  doing  so  we  make  a  long  promise.  Works 
of  this  character  do  not  appear  often;  reasoners 
like  Dr.  Whedon  do  not  make  their  debut  every 
year.  But  besides  this,  we  really  mean  to 
recommend  this  book  for  general  reading.  In 
these  days  of  diffused  education,  many  pi  our 
lady  readers  will  find  in  this  book  one  of  the  very 
best  opportunities  for  trying  their  intellectual 
strength.  Every  one  accustomed  to  thought 
and  close  attention,  and  well  posted  in  the 
principles  of  mental  science,  will  be  able  to 
read  this  book  with  delight.'  Our  author  deals 
with  questions  of  momentous  interest  >o  every 
body;  why  should  not  our  readers  follow  him? 
One  of  the  pleasing  characteristics  of  this  work 
is  its  careful  definitions  by  whieh-  the  author 
makes  us  understand  exactly  what  he  means; 
and  from  this  eiroumstaace,  with  a  good  mem- 
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ory  that  retain  tl)6«e  dafinittoiw,  we  can  easily 
(dUow  the  coneecntiye  chapters.  Our  object  is 
merely  to  catch  two  or  three  salient  points  and 
use  them  to  indicate  the  character  of  this  rare 
book. 

I.  DEFIWmOH  OF  FREE-WILL. 

In  order  to  reach  a  clear  idea  of  freedom  of 
the  will  \he  author  first  carefully  isolates 
the  will  itself  from  all  other  mental  actions 
with  which  it  may  be  confound^.  The 
will  ia  the  volitional  powter  by  which  alone 
the  soul  consciously  becomes  the  intentional 
author  of  external  action,  whether  of  mind  or 
body.  It  is  distinguished  from  desire,  inclina- 
tion, the  disposition  or  tendency  toward  any 
thing,  from  choice,  preference,  purpose,  etc. 
The  will  is  alone  that  power  by  which  man 
becomes  properly  an  agent  in  the  world.  It  is 
'*  the  bridge  over  which  he  passes  in  his  active 
power  to  produce  effects,  according  to  design, 
on  objects  around  him."  No  matter  bow  in- 
tense  or  powerful  may  be  his  other  feelings  or 
faculties,  he  never  does  any  thing,  never  exe- 
cutes any  projeot,  carries  out  any  design,  "or 
makes  any  history "  which  he  would  intention- 
ally call  his  own  without  the  faculty  of  will; 
and  upon  its  exercise  alone  primarily  rests  the 
weight  of  obligation.  No  one  feels  that  he  is 
morally  responsible  for  what  he  does  not  will. 
The  author  still  further  isolates  the  will  and 
its  action  by  the  following  admirable  statement 
of  the  "order  of  operations:"  "As  the  intellect, 
the  emotions,  and  the  desires  conditionally  pre- 
cede the  volition,  so  we  may  call  these  the 
pre-volitional  conditions.  The  act  of  body  or 
mind  which  follows  as  a  consequent  of  the 
volition,  obeying  its  power  and  executing  its 
requirements,  may,  therefore,  be  called  po^ 
volitional,  so  that  the  position  of  the  act  of 
the  will  is  with  great  precision  identified.  The 
willing  act  is  ailjectively  called  volitional;  the 
consequent  act  of  body  or  mind  is  called  vdun- 
tary.  When  an  athlete  strikes  a  blow  his 
willing  the  blow  is  a  volitional  act,  and  the 
physical  motion  of  the  arm  which  obeys  and 
executes  his  volition  is  a  voluntary  act.  So 
that  we  have  the  pre-volilicnalt  the  volitional, 
and  post'Volitumal  as  the  sum-total  of  all  hu- 
man affections  and  activities/'    Page  21. 

This  is  one  of  the  master-strokes  of  the  book. 
The  pre-volitional  embraces  all  states,  feelings, 
inclinations,  etc.,  which  precede  the  action  of 
the  will;  the  poet- volitional  all  that  takes  place 
consequent  upon  the  will's  action,  and  thus  the 
will  in  its  one  sole  act  of  willing  stands  out 
before  us.    This  act  of  willing  is  a  volition. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  while  among  all  thinkers 


there  is  a  perfect  unanimity  in  attributing 
necessity  to  all  the  other  mental  operations, 
there  is  a  very  extensive  and  perpetuated  denial 
of  necessity  in  the  volition.  Our  consciousness 
affirms  that  our  other  mental  states  and  opera- 
tions in  the  same  circumstances  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  they  are;  but  it  equally  clearly 
afffirms  that  in  making  our  volitions  there  ia 
the  quality  of  otherwiseness;  that  is,  that  in 
the  same  circumstances  we  possessed  the  ability 
of  willing  otherwise  than  we  did.  This  leads 
us  to  a  definition  of  "freedom  of  the  will." 
To  meet  this  consciousness  nearly  all  necessita- 
rians have  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge 
some  kind  of  freedom  of  the  will,  except  such 
stalwart  reasoners  as  Augustine,  Spinoza,  Cal- 
vin, and  Luther.  The  latter,  it  is  well  known, 
so  far  from  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
mind,  wrote  a  work  on  "  The  Bondage  of  the 
Will"  Luther  call^  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod 
"  a  thunderbolt  to  dash  the  doctrine  of  free-will 
into  atoms;''  and  Calvin  declares  that  "  if  our 
volitions  be  foreseen,  we  can  no  more  avoid 
them  than  we  can  pluck  the  sun  out  of  the 
heavens."  "All  things,"  says  Spinoza^  "de- 
termined to  snch  and  such  actions  are  determ- 
ined by  Qod,  and  if  God  determines  not  a  thing 
to  aq^  it  can  not  determine  itself."  "All  I 
have  to  say,"  he  remarks  on  free-will,  "to 
those  who  believe  that  they  can  speak  or  keep 
silence — in  one  word,  can  act — by  virtue  of  a 
free  decision  of  the  soul,  is,  that  they  dream 
with  their  eyes  open."  Yet  these  men  admit 
a  "sort  of  liberty,"  that  is,  freedom  from 
co-action,  or  from  external  compulsion  or  re- 
straint: a  kind  of  freedom  much  more  ingen- 
iously stated  and  elaborated  in  more  recent 
times. 

Bui  nearly  all  other  necessitarian  writers  daim 
to  be  in  some  sense  advocates  of  free-will,  and 
feel  that  some  kind  of  liberty  must  be  allowed 
in  order  to  furnish  a  basis  for  responsibility. 
We  shall  give  two  of  these  necessitarian  state- 
ments of  liberty.  And  first,  the  definition  of 
Hobbes,  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father 
of  modem  necessitarian  philosophy:  "Liberty 
is  the  absence  of  all  impediments  to  action  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  nature  and  intrinsical 
quality  of  the  agent.  As,  for  example,  the 
water  is  said  to  descend  freely,  or  to  descend 
by  the  channel  of  the  river,  because  there  is 
no  impediment  that  way,  but  not  across,  because 
the  banks  are  impediments.  And,  though  the 
water  can  not  ascend,  yet  men  never  say  it 
wants  the  liberty  to  ascend,  but  the  faculty  or 
power,  because  the  impediment  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  water,  and  intrinsical."    Page  31. 

How  much  more  liberty  there  is  in  this  than 
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in  the  freedom .  allowed  by  Bpiiioza  when  he 
says  we  are  "  free  to  affirm  that  two  aad  two 
are  four/'  we  can  not  see.  If  the  universe 
were  the  reward  of  the  achievement  we  could 
not  affirm  any  otherwise  than  that  "two  and 
two  are  four;"  and  equally  with  all  the  liberty 
allowed  by  Hobbes  we  could  not  will  otherwise 
than  we  do,  any  mote  than  water  could  flow 
up  stream.  But  Hobbes  waa  just  sA  absolute 
a  necessitarian  as  Spinosa,  only  he  was  a  neoes* 
sitarian  trying  to  be  an  advocate  of  liberty. 
The  definition  of  Edwards,  who  is  well  entitled 
to  be  called  the  father  of  modern  necessitarian 
theology,  is  as  follows:  "The  plain  and  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  words  freedom  and  liberty 
in  common  speech  is  power,  opportunity  or 
advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases. 
Or,  in  other  Words,  his  being  free  from  hinder- 
ance  or  impediment  in  the  way  of  doing  or  con- 
ducting in  any  respect  as  he  will."    Page  29. 

And  again:  "Let  the  pereon  come  by  his 
choice  any  how,  yet  if  be  is  able,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  to  hiader  his  pursuing  and 
executing  his  will,  the  man  is  perfectly  free 
according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freedom/' 

We  need  not  burden  our  pages  with  the 
quotations  of  any  other;  these  two  are  repre- 
sentative, the  one  of  philoeophy,  the  other  of 
theology;  from  their  successors  we  might  quote 
exactly  similar  definitions  ad  libiUmi.  They 
all  about  agree  in  the  definition  of  Locke, 
which  is  as  short  and  explicit  as  any.  "In 
this,"  says  he,  ^'eonmsts  freedom;  namely,  in 
our  being  able  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according 
as  we  shall  choose  or  will." 

On  this  idea  of  liberty  we  remark  that  it  is  a 
complete  evasion  of  the  point  at  issue.  At  first 
sight  it  looks  like  conceding  all  that  is  asked 
or  needed  to  say  that  we  are  free  to  do  as  we 
please,  that  liberty  ooDsists  in  power  to  do  as 
we  will.  And  yet  on  thia  ground  there  is  no 
dispute  at  all;  nor  in  this  idea  is  there  any 
liberty  at  all  th^t  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  simply  extra-volitional  free- 
dom— freedom  from  external  impediment,  free* 
dom  from  co-action,  freedom  to  execute  our 
volition,  and  may  be  consistent  with  the  most 
entire  enslavement  of  the  will  itself.  8uch  a 
liberty  is  not  located  in  the  will.  It  is  re^ 
markable-  that  none  of  these  men  give  us  a 
definition  of  free-will  at  all,  but  simply  state 
the  absence  of  impedimenta  to  carrying  out  the 
volition  after  it  has  been  made.  It  is  merely 
post-volitional  freedom;  and  if  the  meet  irre-^ 
sistible  fatalism,  or  a  divine  decree  and  opera- 
tion, or  the  most  certain  causation  determines 
the  volition  to  be  what  it  is,  we  can  still  say 


we  are  free  to  do  what  we  will  The  questioa 
is.  How  do  we  will?  Are  w«  free  in  making 
our  own  volitions,  or,  which  is  the  same  ^iog, 
free  in  willingf  Are  our  volitions  our  own 
free  determinations,  or  are  they  necessarily 
produced  in  us,  and  necessarily  determined  to 
be  what  they  are?  If  our  volitions  are  our 
own  free  detenninationa  then  we  an  firee  in- 
deed; if  they  are  produced  in  ns'  and  determ- 
ined neoessarily  to  be  what  they  are,  no  mat* 
ter  how  this  necessity  comes  about — ^by  &t6, 
or  by  an  invariable  law  of  causation,  by  a 
decree  of  God,  or  by  the  cavsativa  power  of 
motives — then  the  will  is  not  free,  however 
much  freedom  it  may  have  for  executing  its 
purposes  after  it  has  purposed. 

We  have  said  this  is  an  evasion  of  the  iseoe, 
and  such  it  is;  it  is  not  merely  a  mistake,  for 
these  readoners  know  that  there  is  nO  dispute 
on  this  ground,  and  nearly  all  of  them  hava 
said  so.  Calvin,  speaking  of  this  kind  of  free* 
dom,  says:  "  Truly,  if  Lombard  merely  meant 
by  the  freedom  of  the  will  a  freedom  from  ex- 
ternal restraint  or  eo-a«tion,  that,  indeed,  is 
true;  but  what  end  can  it  answer  to  deck  oet 
a  thing  so  diminutive  with  a  title  so  aiiperb?" 
and  savoastically  calls  it  "egregious  liberty!" 
President  Day,  a  leading  necessitarian,  says  of 
Edwards's  definition-^"  His  explanation  of  what 
he  regards  as  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
is  applicable  to  the  liberty  of  outward  actum 
to  what  is  called  by  philosophers  external  lib- 
erty. This  is  very  well  as  Ikr  aa  it  goes.  But 
the  professed  object  of  this  bo<^  is  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  ufill,  not  the 
freedom  of  the  external  conduct.  We  naturally 
look  for  his  meaning  of  this  internal  liberty. 
What  he  has  sud  in  this  section  respecting 
freedom  of  the  will  haa  rather  the  appear|ince 
of  evading  such  a  definition  of  it  as  might  be 
considered  his  own.".  The  younger  Edwards^ 
in  commenting  on  a  saying  of  Dr.  West's,  says: 
"  The  question-  beftve  us  is  concerning  the  will 
or  mind  and  not  the  body,  or  the  power  of 
external  action,  and  any  other  questien  would 
be  merely  trifling."  And  yet  he  is  a  great 
advocate  of  the  theory  and  definition  of  the 
elder  Edwards,  which  ie  just  that  uid  nothing 
more.  "The  real  bearing  of  the  inquiry,"  says 
Dr.  Chalmers,  "does  notJie  in  the  connection 
between  the  volition  and  the  act^  but  in  the 
origin  or  cause  of  ^e  volition."  And  yet  he 
tella  us  that  "the  only  idea  we  can  form  of 
free  agency  or  freedom  of  the  will  is,  that  it 
consists  in  a  man  being  able  to  do  what  he 
wills,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  what  he  wills 
not.'* 

What  can  these  men  mean?    They  dearly 
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tee  aiid  sUte  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  are  free  to  carry  out  our  volitions,  and  yet 
inyaiiably  present  ns  this  as  freodom  of  the 
will,  and  tell  ns  we  are  not  able  to  ccnoewe  of 
any  other  freedom.  Well,  we  are  able,  and  so 
are  they,  and  we  can  state  the  conceptiott  of 
another  kind  of  freedom  in  their  own  words. 
Bays  Leibnitz:  ''When  we  reason  ooocemiag 
the  liberty  of  the  wiil»  we  do  not  demand  if 
the  man  can  do  what  he  wills,  bnt  if  he  has  a 
sufficient  independence  in  the  will  itself;  we 
do  not  ask  if  he  has  free  limbs  or  elbow-room, 
bnt  if  the  mind  is  free,  and  in  what  that  free- 
dom oonsists."  "  Now  we  hold  it  to  be  an  in- 
eontrovertible  iSact,  and  one  of  great  importance, 
that  the  tme  determining  cause  of  every  given 
volition  is  not  any  mere  anterior  incitement 
but  the  very  soul  itself  by  its  inherent  power 
of  will."  Such  is  the  language  of  M'Gosh, 
another  necessitarian.  "  The  real  bearing  of  the 
inquiry/'  says  Chalmers,  as  ws  have  quoted 
above,  ''lies  in  the  origin  or  cause  of  the  voli- 
tion." In  theee  quotations  from  necessitarians 
we  have  surely  the  conception  and  statement 
of  another  kind  of  freedom;  namely,  a  freedom 
not  simply  between  the  volition  and  the  act, 
but  freedom  in  the  origin  of  the  volition  itself. 
The  latter  conception  is  freedom  indeed;  the 
former  is  a  freedom  entirely  consistent  with  the 
most  absolute  predestination  and  the  most  irre- 
■istible  necessitation  of  the  will.  But  it  is  all 
the  liberty  the  predestinarian  or  necessitarian 
dares  to  allow.  And  yet  in  speaking  of  it, 
"egregious  liberty  I"  says  Calvin;  "it  merely 
allows  us  elbow-room,"  says  Leibnitz;  ''it  seems 
after  all  to  leave  us  mere  machines,"  says  Dick; 
"it  is  trifling  to  speak  of  such  a  thing,"  says 
the  younger  Edwards.  To  all  of  which  we 
may  say,  as  said  Voltairs,  "What  does  your 
free-will  consist  in  but  a  power  to  do  willingly, 
what  absolute  necessity  makes  yon  choose?" 

We  have  not  space  to  give  a  full  statement 
of  our  author's  definition  of  "freedom  of  the 
will;"  fior  this  the  book  itself  must  be  read. 
It  is  a  very  different  kind  of  freedom  from  that 
given  above.  It  is  freedom  looatad  in  the  will 
itself,  consisting  of  unimpeded  power  of  diverse 
volition;  it  is  the  power  or  immunity  to  put 
forth  in-  the  same  circumstances  either  of  several 
volitions;  supposing  a  given  volition  to  ^  in 
the  agent's  contemplation,  it  is  the  unrestricted 
power  of  putting  forth  in  the  same  unchanged 
ciTCumstaiioes  a  different  volition  instead;  it  is 
that  liberty  that  our  consciousness  affirms  when 
in  given  circumstances  we  have  willed  and 
acted,  but  feel  that  we  might  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances have  willed  and  acted  otherwise. 
This  and  this  only  is  true  liberty  of  the  will 


It  k  liberty  both  to  wiU  and  to  do,  both  to 
and  from  an  act. 

II.   THE  BELATIOHr  OF  THE  WILL  TO  MOTIVES. 

"  How  does  the  will  act?"  is  a  question  pro- 
foundly involved  in  the  investigation  of  human 
freedom,  and  of  course  has  been  variously 
answered.  The  necessitarian,  of  course,  presents 
us  a  modus  operandi  by  which  every  volition 
is  necessitated  to  be  exactly  what  it  is,  and  is 
prevented  from  being  any  thing  else  instead. 
The  libertarian,  of  course,  endeavors  to  show 
ns  how  the  will,  or  the  soul  as  an  active  agent, 
acts  freely.  The  necessitarian  theologian  tells 
us  that  ^e  will  is  fixed  by  the  foreknowledge 
and  foreordination  of  Gkxl;  the  necessitarian 
philosopher  tells  us  the  will  is  fixed  by  the 
universal  law  of  causation,  or  by  the  law  of 
'invariaUe  sequenoS)  or  by  the  invariaUe  prev- 
alence of  the  strongest  motive.  In  recent  tim» 
the  debate  has  almost  entirely  revolved  about 
the  relation  between  the  will  and  the  motives; 
the  necessitarian  maiatainifig  that  the  relation 
is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  that  our  volitions 
are  caused  by,  or  will  follow  the  strongest 
motive  with  the  same  certainty  as  in  material 
things  effects  are  produced  by  their  causes. 
The  advocates  of  freedom  have  almost  univers- 
ally allowed  ihemstlves  to  be  trammeled  in  the 
debate  by  conceding  the  causative  or  at  lesst 
determining  power  of  motives  over  the  will, 
while  they  search  for  freedom  in  some  sup- 
posed control  we  can  exercise  in  admitting  and 
rejecting  motives,  that  is,  in  allowing  or  pre- 
senting motives  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  will  Thus  Morell,  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Modem  Philosopbv,  and  a  good  advo- 
cate of  freedom,  says:  "Man  can  not,  indeed, 
alter  the  relation,  which  God  has  instituted 
between  emotions  and  volitions  generaUy,  in- 
asmuch as  that  would  be  to  alter  the  very 
laws  of  our  constitution;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  by  which  he  modifies  his  own 
8taU9  of  feoling,  and  through  \hem,  of  course, 
his  volitions  also.  Of  course,  we  can  no  more 
alter  the  relation  between  internal  motive  and 
volition  than  we  can  the  relation  between  the 
perception  of  premise  and  conclusion;  bnt  we 
can,  as  we  every  day  do,  throw  fresh  light 
upon  premises  in  one  case  and  bring  fresh  in- 
dueements  to  bear  en  our  volitions  in  the 
other."  To  this  explanation  the  neceesitariaii 
would  at  once  reply,  "The  very  fact  of  our  in- 
fluencing our  own  mental  states  by  the  present- 
ation of  fresh  motives  and  inducements  to 
the  mind  must  itself  depend  upon  a  volitioii, 
which  volition  is  determined  by  a  previous 
motive,  and  so  on,  cuf  infiniium,'*    Mr.  Morell 
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does  better  and  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
when  in  reply  to  this  he  says,  "  It  must  be 
remembered  that  motive  means  a  mental  state, 
and  that  our  mental  states  do  not  solely  depend 
upon  external  circumstances,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  but  also  upon  our  own  spon- 
taneity. The  supposition  that  voluntary  effort 
and  choice  can  spring  causatively  from  an  in- 
ducement or  external  motive  is  the  old  error 
of  sensationalism  invading  the  theory  bf  the 
will — that,  namely,  of  substituting  the  occasion 
for  the  producing  cause.  The  understanding 
and  the 'feelings  both  present  inducements  to 
the  will,  and  because  the  will  follows  some  or 
other  of  them  it  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily 
determined;  but  this  is  a  false  conclosron. 
These  inducements  are  but  the  occasions  of  our 
volition;  the  power  which  produces  them  is 
that  original  spontaneity,  that  independent 
source  of  action  which  we  term  the  will  or  the 
me,  and  which  can  react  on  all  the  arguments 
of  reason  and  all  the  impulses  of  emotion." 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  concede  a  determ- 
ining or  causative  power  to  motives,  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  intricacies  as  profound  as 
the  necessitarian  scheme  itself,  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  unravel  them  we  are  apt  to  become  as 
self-contradictory  as  the  necessitarian  himself. 
If  all  our  volitions  have  an  objective  cause, 
that  is,  a  cause  not  a  part  of  or  dependent 
upon  ourselves,  and  which  is  certain  and  un- 
alterable in  its  effects,  then  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  man  is 
the  subject  of  an  irresistible  fate.  If  every 
action  is  the  effect  of  volition,  and  every  voli- 
tion is  caused  certainly  and  irresistibly  by  a 
motive,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  man 
is  as  much  a  machine  under  the  effect  of 
motives  as  a  steam-engine  is  under  the  impulse 
of  its  moving  power.  Out  author  rids  us  of 
all  these  difficulties  by  his  bold  step  in  declar- 
ing the  will  to  be  absolutely  free,  an  active 
agent  itself  an  adequate  cause  for  its  own  voli- 
tions, and  by  boldly  denying  causative  power 
to  motives,  and  claiming  for  the  will  power  to 
choose  and  refuse  among  motives;  to  reject  the 
stronger  and  choose  the  weaker,  and  vice  versa; 
to  suspend  its  final  choice  and  direct  the  un- 
derstanding to  seek  other  motives  for  farther 
deliberation.  In  short,  Dr.  Whedon  makes  man 
a  free  agent,  not  a  machine,  not  an  automaton, 
not  in  bondage  to  divine  decrees,  or  to  a  divine 
power  necessitating  volitions  in  him,  or  to  an 
invariable  law  of  causation  operating  on  his 
will  or  to  irresistible  motives.  Of  course, 
motives  are  the  occasions  of  the  wilFs  acting, 
and  it  acts  in  accordance  with  some  motive  or 
motives  when  it  does  act,  but  freely  chooses 


which  motive  or  reason  it  will  accord  with. 
If  you  ask  the  author  what  causes  the  will  to 
act,  he  answers,  it  is  uncaused,  it  is  itself  a 
cause,  it  acts  because  it  is  its  nature  to  act,  it 
is  an  active  Agent;  the  oecasi&n  of  its  aeting 
or  willing  is  the  presenoe  of  some  motive  or 
reason  in  accordance  with  which  and  for  which 
it  chooses  to  act.  To  give  tlrs  author's  answer 
to  the  still  more  precise  question,  "What 
causes  the  will  at  any  given  time  to  put  forth 
the  particular  voHHon  and  no  other?"  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  the  whole  of  his  masterly 
Chapter  II,  Part  II,  fbr  which,  of  course,  we 
have  not  room,  and  it  wo«iM  be  injustice  to 
quote  only  a  part  of  it.  This  chapter  alone  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  its  author  to  rank  among 
the  profoundeet  reasoners  of  the  age.  We 
know  of  but  two  writers  tbftt  sestai  to  have 
perceived  the  broad,  elear  gro«nd  in  which 
Dr.  Whedon  stands  so  firmly;  namely,  Cole- 
ridge and  M'Cosh;  but  the  latter  idstantly 
stepped  back  again  into  the  dark  wiadings  of 
necessity,  and  the  former  had  no  energy  to 
carry  his  views  to  any  result,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  of  his  great  and  profound 
thoughts. 

III.  THE  BELATION  OP  FREE  WILL  TO  EB- 
SP0N8IBILITY. 

We  touch  here  the  point  wliieh  gives  endur- 
ing sest  to  this  "conflict  of  agea"-r-the  mo- 
mentous question  of  man's  accoontability  to 
bis  Maker  and  Judge  is  profoundly  involv^  in. 
it.  We  consciously  feel  that  to  be  responsible 
we V must  be  free.  "If,"  says  our  author, 
"power  to  act  must  underlie  and  be  commen- 
surate with  obligation  to  act,  then  there  must 
be  exemption  from  neoeesity  to  obey  motive, 
however  strong,  counter  to  obligation.  But 
if  our  maxim  be  that  no  matter  how  we  came 
by  volition,  disposition,  state,  nature,  or  what 
its  cause,  we  are  in  any  case  reeponaible  for  its 
intrinsic  good  or  evil,  then  freedcun  or  non- 
freedom  is  morally  an  unimportant  question." 
The  "axioms"  of  responsibility  are  thus  stated 
by  the  author-^page  398 — "  There  can  be  no 
full  m^ral  obligation  to  an  act,  volitional  or 
non-volitional,  for  nrhieh  there  is  not  in  the 
required  agent  full  and  adequate  power.  Or, 
otherwise,  there  can  be  no  guilt  or  lesponsibil- 
ity  for  act  or  volition,  for  avoidance  ot  whioh 
there  is  not  complete  and  adequate  poyfttJ* 
These  propositions  are  as  valid  as  any  axioms 
of  geometry;  they  bear  the  usual  teets  of 
axioms;  they  are  9elf -evident,  necesmry,  and, 
universal.  Hence,  necessitarians  resort  invari- 
ably to  some  method  of  introducing  into  their 
theory  the  semblance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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liberty  to  eecnre  this  basis  of  responsibility. 
The  most  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  is  that  which  records  the 
strange  efforts. of  great  minds  to  reconcile  the 
scheme  of  necessity  with  human  responsibility. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  scarcely  to  glance 
at  these  efforts.  All  that  has  been  already 
said  on  the  attempts  of  necessitarians  to  define 
a  certain  kind  of  free-will  may  be  recalled  here, 
for  all  these  efforts  are  only  made  to  secure  a 
^ausible  ground  for  responsibility.  Some  of 
the  bold  neoessitarians  of  the  olden  time  stood 
courageously  on  their  doctrine,  and  at  once 
denied  free-will  and  held  man  accountable  for 
his  nature  and  his  deeds.  "Although/'  said 
they»  "our  volitions  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  us,  although  they  may  be  produced  in  us 
by  the  most  uncontrollable  power  in  the  uni- 
verse, yet  we  are  accountable  for  them  because 
they  are  our  volitions.  The  bare  fact  that  we 
will  8ueh<  and  such  a  thing  without  regard  to 
how  we  came  by  the  volition,  is  sufficient  to 
render  us  accountable  for  it."  "  On  the  ground 
of  reason/'  says  Descartes,  "we  believe  in  an 
absolute  predestination  of  all  things;  on  the 
ground  of  experience  and  the  moral  sense  we 
believe  that  man  is  accountable.  If  any  one 
asks  how  these  things  can  hang  together,  we 
can  not  tell;  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies 
beyond  the  reatsh  of  human  faculties."  "And," 
says  Dr.  Dick,  "  we  should  never  deny  a  thing 
because  we  can  not  see  how  it  is."  We  can 
not  help  but  remember  the  acute  remaik  of 
Bledsoe  "that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween not  being  able  to  see  how  a  thing  is 
and  being  clearly  able  to  see  that  it  can  not  be 
any  how  at  all" 

But  more  modem  neoessitarians  feel  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  species  of  liberty  on  which 
to  rest  this  daim  of  aooountability.  We  have 
lying  before  us  the  efforts  of  sixteen  illustrious 
necessitarians  to  perform  the  impossible  task 
of  reconciling  necessitated  volitions  with  moral 
accountability.  Not  one  of  the  sixteen  that 
we  have  just  examined  locates  freedom  in  the 
will  or  gets  one  step  beyond  necessitated  action 
in  the  wHl.  Their  liberty  is  simply  freedom 
from  external  compulsion  or  restraint — ^the  lib- 
erty of  £dward»— the  liberty  to  execute  our 
volitions  after  they  are  formed.  Their  respons- 
ibility is  a  responsibility  supposed  to  arise 
solely  fn>m  the  fact  that  we  are  able  freely  to 
carry  out  our  voUtions.  Ko  matter  how  we 
oome  by  a  volition,  or  what  its  cause^  we  are 
responsible  because  ii  is  our$,  that  is,  is  ours 
in  the  sense  of  being  in  our  minds,  and  is  exe- 
cuted by  us.  Freecbm  in  this  sense  is  not  in 
the  act  of  %DiUing  at  all,  where  our  common- 


sense  tells  us  it  must  be  in  order  to  our  being 
accountable.  "  Let  a  person  come  by,  his  choice 
any  how,"  says  Edwards,  "yet  if  be  is  able, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way.  to  hinder  his 
pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  the  man  is 
perfectly  free,  and  therefore  responsible."  That 
is  a  divine  decree,  divine  power  working  upon 
the  will,  necessity,  irresistible  motive,  certain 
causation,  any  thing  may  necessitate  the  choice 
to  be  just  what  it  is,  yet  if  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  to  hinder  the  execution  of  that  choice 
we  are  free,  and  therefore  responsible!  "Egre- 
gious liberty!"  said  Calvin;  egregious  responsi- 
bility I  say  we. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  writers  still  cling 
to  the  same  old  doctrine  of  necessitated  will, 
while  they  attempt  to  delude  us  or  delude 
themselves  into  the  belief  that  freedom  to 
carry  out  or  execute  a  necessitated  volition  is 
a  true  basis  of  responsibility.  For  moral  ac^ 
countability  we  must  be  free  both  to  will  and 
to  do;  the  volition  as  well  as  the  action  must 
be  free.  N^essity  at  either  end  destroys  ac- 
countability. If  we  act  from  a  volition  not  of 
our  own  making  we  are  not  responsible;  if  we 
perform  an  act  not  produced  by  our  will,  but 
forced  upon  us,  we  are  not  responsible.  "Ne- 
cessitation,  so  fEur  forth  as  it  exists,  and  re- 
sponsibility are  incompatible.  No  matter  as 
to  this  incompatibility  what  the  source,  the 
mode,  or  the  point  or  part  of  our  being  neces- 
sitated or  the  result.  Necessity — not  self- 
superinduced — and  responsibility  can  not  cover 
the  same  ground.  THey  can  not  coexist,  but 
just  so  far  as  one  exists  it  exdudee  the  other. 
This  essential  incompatibility  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  unchangeable  and  indestructible  by 
any  power,  even  Omnipotence."  Page  203. 
Responsibility  requires  free-will;  inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  we  all  concede  human  responsibil- 
ity, responsibility  proves  the  will  to  be  free. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  but  three  oat  of 
the  many  subjects  so  thoroughly  discussed  in 
this  work.  The  author  evades  nothing,  he 
covers  the  whole  ground,  meets  all  questions, 
and  reviews  the  most  recent  works  and  theo- 
ries. One  of  the  surprising  things  in  the  book 
is  the  wide  range  which  he  discovers  in  the 
relations  of  the  will,  and  the  influence  that  he 
makes  apparent  our  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  will  must  have  on  the  wliole  system  of 
theology.  He  leads  us  into  contact  with  nearly 
every  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  shows  us  a 
psychological  basis  for  it.  Depravity,  atone- 
ment, justification,  sanctification,  death,  and 
reBurrection,  all  are  shown  in  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  He  even 
finds  an  admirable  place  for  an  excellent  mis-\ 
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nonary  «enx)<m.  In  reading  sueb  a  work  ve 
Me  the  folly  of  disparaging  such  essays  and  of 
nnder-esti mating  the  importance  of  Btndyinjg 
these  profonnd  investigations. 

We  have  secfn  objection  made  to  the  author's 
arrangement  by  which  *  he  makes  the  negative 
argument  precede  the  positive.  Some -have  in- 
timated that  it  is  for  mere  polemical  purposes; 
one  has  pronounced  it  a  lair  case  of  "putting 
the  cart  before  the  hone."  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  simply  a  most  admirable  prepara- 
tien  of  both  horse  and  cart  for  being  hitched 
togethef.  The  arrangement  is  both  logical  and 
rhetorical.  With  his  proposition  dearly  stated, 
both  logic  and  rhetoric  leave  it  to  the  writer 
to  determine  whether  he  witt  first  meet  objec- 
tions or  proceed  at  once  to  positive  argumenta- 
tion. The  author  for  the  very  best  reasons 
has  chosen  the  first  atrangemeat;  it  jgives  him 
the  best  opportunity  for  still  further  explain- 
ing, limiting,  and  enlarging  his  own  views, 
while  clearing  out  of  the  way  the  opposing 
theories.  The  ailment  fbr  free-will  is  short 
and  conclusive;  by  far  the  greater  labor  is  in- 
volved in  exposing  the  errors  and  sophisms  of 
the  opposing  doetrine.  The  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity has  had  great  advantage  in  the  world. 
We  are  free  to  concede  that  both  in  philosophy 
and  theology  the  great- majority  of  writers  have 
been  necessitarians^  and  that  the  philosophy 
and  theology  of  the  world  have  long  been  pro- 
foundly imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
On  the  side  of  philosophy  all  materialists, 
sensationalmts,  and  pavtheists  have,  of  bourse, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  necessity »  akd 
with  them  have  been  found  ail  that  develop 
their  philosophy  from  the  ground  of  atheism 
and  human  irresponsibility.  This  remark  is 
made  not  to  stigmatize  the  doetrin^,  but  sim- 
ply because  it  is  true  to  history.  On  the  side  of 
theology  all  predeetinationists;  all  who  can  not 
see  the  compatibility  of  the  Divine  foreknowl- 
edge with  human  freedom,  ind  all  who  have 
been  carried  by  their  theology  er  philosophy 
to  extravagant  and  all-absorbibg  notions  of  the 
Divine  sovereignty  have  been  necessitlirians. 
The  doctrine  of  fired-will  haa  had  one  advant- 
age that  has  kept  it  alive  even  by  the  side  of 
this  weight  of  learned  authority;  namely,  that 
human  consciousness  has  all  along  been  assert- 
ing human  freedom  in  the  very  face  of  doc- 
trinal dicta  and  philosophical  theory.  li  is 
very  easy  to  see,  then,  whyt  our  author  should 
first  turn  his  attention  to  exposing  the  venera- 
ble and  authoritative  ervora  that  have  held  so 
many  minds  to  the  scheme  of  necessity.  This 
done,  the  demonstration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  was  easily  made,  and  the  author  made  it. 
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|N  the  11th  of  July,  1751,  there  was  bom  in 
London  a  princess,  of  whom* no  one  thoiaght 
it  worth  his  while  to  take  the  slightest  notice. 
Her  father,  Frederick,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  had 
died  in  the  previous  month  ef  Mareh.  Her 
widowed  mother  was  ctot  off  from  her  pfespect 
of  becoming  queen  oonsort  of  Bngla'nd;  and 
this  little  princess  herself,  the  ninth  child  of 
her  parents,  a  mere  nobody  to  be  dressed  in 
purple,  an  iUustribusly-obscure  baby  to  be 
wrapped  in  fine  linen,  was  as  unweleorae  as 
any  thing  utidesirable  can  be.  All  the  fine 
people  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  having  noth*- 
ing  to  say  about  her.  To  all,  the  fatherless 
little  Caroline  Matilda,  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  eause  of,  or  the  excuse  for,  a  signal  revolu- 
tion, seemed  to>  be  of  no  importance  at  all. 

The  only  sunlight  of  life  which  this,  hapless 
young  creature  ever  enjoyed  was  during  the 
few  years  of  her  childhood.  Of  girlhood,  of 
charming,  boandidg,  healthy  youth,  she  had 
none.  From  the  ooudition  of  a  child  she  passed 
at. once  to^the  state,  dignity,  cares,  perplexitiee, 
to  every  thing  but  the  happiness  of  a  married 
woiiian.  Her  childhood,  howevei^,  was  not 
without  the  felidty  which  is  the  birthright  of 
childi<on*  Caroline  Matilda  was  an  extremely 
lovable  diild;  she  was  quick,  clever,  loved 
learning  and  play,  and  was  the  dariing  wit^otat 
being  the  spoiled  child  of  her  ftunily.  Wh'en  she 
was  in  her  thirteenth  year  she  was  remarkabk 
for  her  promising  growth,  her  budding  beauty, 
and  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her  mannecs.  In 
the  following  year  all  England  was  startled  by 
the  report  that  she  was  about  to  marry  Chris- 
tian, the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark.  They 
oooki  uot  believe  that  her  brother,  Qeorge  the 
Third,  would  even  allude  in  bis  speech  on 
opening  Parliament  to  a  m»tch  between  those 
two  children.  In  January,  17d6,  when  Caroline 
Matilda  was  barely  thirteen  years  and  a  half 
eld,  the  king  did  asnounoe  the  coming  union 
to  both  Houses,  but  with  the  additional  inform- 
ation that  it  would  not  be  celebrated  till  his 
sister  became  of  more  mature^  age.  Horace 
Walpble  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  fore- 
told to  Lady  Hertford  that  the  king's  speech 
would  announce  the  oontract  between  thia 
illustrious  couple.    - 

From  that  hour  a-  change  came  over  the 
affianced  bride.  The  sun^ine  faded  away  liom 
her  young  life,  and  she  became  thoughtful  and 
meluieholy;  outwardly  seeming  resigned,  though 
her  acquiescence  was  not  even  asked,  but  bely- 
ing the  resignation  by  her  constant^  silent  team. 
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On  the  litli  of  October,  I766»  whan  she  was 
fifteen  yean  and  three  months  old,  this  trem- 
bling child  was  married  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
St,  James's,  by  proxy — that  proxy  being  her 
«aay,  joking  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York — 
to  Christian,  now  King  of  Denmark.  She  had 
never  seen  her  husband,  and  if  she  had  ever 
heard  any  thing  of  him  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
of  that  quality  which  oould  bring  satisfaction 
to  the  heart  of  a  girl  who  was  condemned  to 
be  his  wife.  Arohbidkop  Seeker,  the  ex-dis- 
senter, performed  the  ceremony  after  dinner  in 
the  evening.  There  was  an  absence  i^om  it  of 
all  princely  grandeur,  and  when  it  was  con- 
cluded the  young  Queen  of  Denmark  went 
weeping  to  her  room. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
there  was  a  large  gathering  of  the  *' common 
people,"  by  whom  she  was  warmly  regarded, 
to  witness  her  departure  from  Pall  Mall  for 
Copenhagen  by  way  of  Harwich  and  Rotter- 
dam. As  she  looked  round  for  the  last  time, 
when  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
offered  to  hand  her  into  her  six-horsed  car- 
riage, the  evidence  of  her  profuse  weeping  were 
so  painful  to  the  spectators  that  persona  who 
stood  nearest  to  her  are  said  to  havo  been 
unable  at  that  sad  sight  to  suppress  the  tears 
that  sprung  unbidden  to  their  eyes.  The 
papers  which  recorded  her  progress  dwelt  upon 
this  sorrow  as  if  it  were  the  prominent  fefttnre 
\n  what  should  have  been  a  happy  drama. 
One  writer  speaks  of  an  "easy  melancholy'' 
which  almost  became  her,  but  not  one  makes 
record  of  a  smile,  when  her  broker,  the 
Duke,  consigned  her  at  Harwich  to  the  guardi- 
anship of  utter  strangers,  her  melancholy  wore 
BO  €a«y  characteristic.  Had  she  forese^i  all 
the  evils  which  were  soon  to  crowd  around  and 
crush  her  she  could  not  have  shed  tean  more 
abundantly  than  she  did  oti  that  occasion. 
Rotterdam  was  reached  on  the  9tb,  and  thence 
the  young  queen  was  passed,  by  canal  and  by 
road,. with  some  pomp,  because  of  her  dignity, 
and  great  regard  for  her  personal  comfort,  be- 
cause of  her  kinship  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
to  the  Danish  frontier.  The  Danish  people 
welcomed  her  so  heartily  that  they  fairly 
brought  a  smile  into  her  fair,  pale  cheeks; 
but  they  remarked  that  it  was  a  smile  like 
that  of  their  own  October  sun,  bright  bat  not 
warming,  and  so  they  bade  her  Qodspeed.* 
In  the  capital  her  arrival  was  greeted  with 
acclamation;  there  was  a  frantic  sort  of  joy, 
the  expression  oC  which  almost  bewildered  her. 
Under  this  popttkr  salutation,  Caroline  Matilda 
was  carried  to  the  royal  palace  at  Copenhagen, 
where  the  king,  brittiantly  surronnded,  stood 


to  receive  her.  She  was  led  at  once  to  th« 
ohapel  and  thence  to  a  banquet,  at  whidi  sh« 
presided,  with  her  consort — a  bashful,  subdued, 
and  unpracticed  hostess  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sharply-gazing  strangers. 

If  the  glance  of  the  young  queen  fell,  by 
chance  or  cnriosity,  upon  the  king,  her  lord, 
she  beheld  nothing  in  that  form  or  feature  to 
bid  her  heart  hope  or  rejoice.    He  was  very 
short  of  stature,  without  the  air  which  women 
accept  as  compensation  for  beauty.    He  was 
not  ill  made  nor  ngly,  but  he  was  proud;  not 
pleasantly  tempered,  ill-mannered,  or   so  ex- 
i^eratedly  well-mannered  as  to  appear  insult- 
ing where  he  professed  respect,  and  so  undig- 
nified  that  his  movements  about  the  court 
drcle  looked  like  the  strut  of  a  cock -sparrow. 
This  was  unpromising  enough  as  it  struck  the 
eyes  and  sunk  into  the  heart  of  that  tall, 
queen-like,  and  beautiful  girl.    But  there  were 
more  bitter  experiences  yet  for  her  to  make. 
She  had  to  learn  that  her  little  husband  was 
weak,  cruel,  gloomy,  a  semi-barbarian  in  some 
things,  and  remorseless,  jealous,  and  unrefined; 
rarely  affectionate  to  her,  repulsive  when  he 
aflfecied  to  be  so,  and  with  more  of  heart,  or 
what  stood  for  his  heart,  for  low  and  ignoble 
company  than  fdt  the  society  of  a  noble  wife. 
Sueh  was  the  position  of  this  unhappy  young 
queen,  whose  mother  had  kept  her  in  such  strict 
privacy  that  she  had  never  even  seen  a  "draw- 
ing-room "  till  her  marriage  had  been  decided 
on.    From  the  quietest  home  in  England  she 
was  flung  into  a  court  cirde,  to  the  mannera 
oi  which  she  was  completely  a  stranger;  while 
she  was  incompetent  to  withstand  intrigue,  in> 
asmnch  as  she  was  too  innocent  to  suppose  that 
she  could  be  the  object  by  which  intriguers 
would  make  her  serve  their  purpose. 

The  principal  gronp  in  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark was  composed  of  the  King,  his  step- 
mother,  Juliana  Maria,  whom  his.  father  had 
taken,  from  the  ducal  &mily  of  Brunswick,  for 
his  second  wife,  and  this  woman's  son.  Prince 
Frederick,  for  whose  sake  muoh  of  the  wicked- 
ness that  followed  was  deliberately  committedL 
The  first  wife  of  the  then  lately-deceased  king. 
Frederick,  was  a  daughter  of  George  the 
Second;  the  new  queen  was  a  granddaughter 
of  the  same  king  of  England,  so  that  there  was 
close  affinity  between  these  parties,  from  which 
the  Brunswick  step-mother  was  not  exduded. 
When  this  diminutive  King,  Christian  the 
Seventh,  was  crowned,  in  1766,  the  people 
cried,  "  May  he  live  as  long  as  his  father,  good 
Frederick,  and  reign  as  wisely  1"  His  vices 
prevented  the  consummation  of  the  first  part 
of  this  wish;  his  mental  weakness  and  vanity 
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rendered  futile  the  seoond*  From  the  first,  the 
eondition  of  Caroline  Matilda  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  was  intolerable  f<nr  a  joang  and  well- 
principled  woman.  Her  husband  was  all  that 
is  comprised  under  the  term  "profligate  and 
shameless  blackguard."  The  queea>dowager, 
Jnliana  Maria,  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
letting  the  young  queen  know  of  her  consort's 
degrading  pursuits;  and  when  that  unenviable 
wife  gave  birth  to  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick, 
in  1768,  the  fkther  of  the  heir  to  the  crown 
was  drunk  at  the  side  of  "Katherine  of  the 
pretty  boots!" 

The  domestic  incident;  however,  afforded 
Christian  a  little  momentary  pleasure.  Any 
new  incident  did  that,  simply  because  it  was 
new.  The  poor  wretch  was  blas4  with  such 
life  as  he  could  find  in  Denmark,  or  choose  to 
find,  for  he  looked  for  his  experiences  and  en- 
joyments only  in  undean  places.  He  was 
often  maltreated  in  the  streets  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  probably  knew  better  than  they 
pretended  to  do  the  band  of  drunken  ruffians 
who  assailed  them  at  night,  and  some  of  whom 
invariably  fled  fbr  i^fuge  to  the  royal  palace. 
By  way  of  healthy  change  Christian  resolved 
to  travel,  and  he  was  also  resolved  that  his 
wife,  who  had  nursed  him  through  a  scarlet 
fever,  should  not  accompany  him. 

When  the  king  abandoned  his  wife  and  ooun- 
try  for  foreign  travel,  in  1768,  although  his  ill- 
treatment  of  his  consort  was  known  at  the 
English  Court,  it  was  Bot  equally  well  known 
among  the  people.-    When  he  reached  London 
he  had  in  his  suite  a  quiet,  unobtrasive,  %ut 
aspiring  physician,  the  son  of  a  country  pastor, 
named  Strueneee.    From  the  public  the  king 
received  a  welcome,  but  the  Court  was  ookily 
civil  to  him,  albeit  £3,000  was  expended  on 
furnishing  apartments  for  him  at  St.  James's, 
which  after  all  he  refused  to  occupy,  preferring 
to    reside  in   the   house   of   his  embassador, 
Dieden.    It  was  the  pastime  of  the  fine  ladies 
of  the  day  to  station  themselves  opposite  and 
<pry    into   his    drawing   and    dressing    rooms. 
When   he  appeared  at  the  windoi^  he  flung 
silver  to  the  mob,  and,  althou^  that  mob  had 
begun  to  hear  somewhat  of  the  unhappy  eon- 
dition of  his  household  at  home,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  give  an  unfivorable  verdict  against 
a  monarch  who  showered,  largesses  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  half-crowns.    At  court  he  praised 
his  wife  to  his  mother-in*law,  but  no  one  ven- 
tured to  question  him  ex<Jept  the  old  Princess 
Amelia,  and  to  her  inquiry  why  he  did  not,  as 
she  knew  h^f  did  not,  love  his  wife,  he  could 
only  make  answer  that  she  was  of  fairer  com* 
plexion  than  he  liked  women  to  be. 


Btmensee  excited  no  remark  in  London — a 
proof  of  his  reserve — but  two  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  king's  suite  were  variously 
commented  on.  Count  Hoick,  the  "favorite," 
was  set  down  as  a  '^jackanapes,"  while  Bem- 
storff,  the  first  minister,  being  a  decent  and 
sensible  man,  would  have  been  pitied  for  being 
attached  to  so  unbecoming  and  silly  a  king 
but  for  his  cringing  servility  to  a  master  whose 
subjects  were  held  to  be  happy,  inasmuch  as 
their  despot  had  left  them  ibr  an  indefinite 
period.  King  Christian  harried  from  one  part 
of  England  to  another,  se^ng  every  thing,  but 
observing  nothing  to  any  purpose.  There  were 
not  wanting  high -bom  dames,  who,  hearing  of 
his  gallantry,  played  off  all  their  charms  at 
him,  but  played  them  in  vain;  and  the  ungal- 
lant  public  laughed  aloud  at  the  theater,  where 
he  made  a  point  of  applauding  every  passage 
that  denounced  or  ridiculed  matrimony.  The 
mad  king's  manner  was  about  as  compliment- 
ary when  he  entered  Canterbury.  "The  last 
King  of  Denmark,"  he  said,  "who  entered 
Canterbury  laid  t^e  city  in  ashes  and  masea- 
cred  its  inhabitants."  The  remark  Was  not 
true,  but  it  showed  the  nature  of  the  man  who 
made  it. 

During  Christian's  absence  of  seven  moatha 
from  his  kingdom  Caroline  Matilda  remained 
in  strict  privacy  with  her  son,  whose  birth  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  hopes  of  the  sou  of  Juliana 
Maria  that  the  latter  lady  all  the  more  readily 
slandered  the  character  of  the  young  queen. 
When  Christian  entered  his  capital  he  found  a 
city  suffering  the  severest  distresses  firom  th^ 
unparalleled  extravagance  of  the  court,  and  a 
wife  as  loyal  but  as  little  cared  for  as  the  city. 
Yet  both  capital  and  consort  put  on  an  air  of 
rejoicing  welcome,  and  the  king  assumed  no  air 
of  appearing  to  care  at  all  fi>r  the  deooonstra- 
tion  tendered  to  him  from  either  ^ide. 

With  the  return  of  Christian  there  appears 
on  the  stage  the  too  well-known  Struensee. 
He  is  a  physician  of  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
advancing  in  favor  with  the  king,  but  utterly 
incapable  of  bearing  with  equanimity,  as  bis 
own  reverend  £ather  declared,  the  patronage 
of  a  monarch.  That  the  king's  physician  should 
also  attend  the  queen,  and  gain  her  favor,  too, 
by  successfully  treating  her  child,  was  natural 
Struensee  grew  in  the  Csir  estimation  of  both. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  fixed  principles  himself, 
but  he  was  an  angel  of  light  compared  with 
some  of  the  men  who  were  about  the  king, 
and  who  led  him  on  in  the  ways  of  vice,  even 
when  he  was  weary  of  following.  Caroline 
Matilda,  unfortunately,  became  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  this  able,  plausible,  clear-sighiedy 
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snd  innnnating  physicisn  that  she  employed 
him  to  do  a  very  acceptable  service  to  her  and 
to  Denmark;  namely,  to  bring  about  the  ex- 
palBion  of  Hoick,  and  other  of  Christian's 
friends,  who  destroyed  and  took  pleasure  in 
destroying  his  mind,  body,  and  soul  What 
may  here  be  told  in  a  few  words  was,  of  oonne, 
a  work  of  time;  bnt  it  was  effeetnally  though 
gradually  accomplished,  not  without  scandal 
arising  from  the  confidence  which  the  queen 
ostentatiously  reposed  in  Struensee,  and  pei^ 
haps  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  scan- 
dal on  her  part,  or  some  fears  lest  there  should 
ever  be  ground  for  it,  testified  by  the  line  she 
wrote  on  a  window-pane  in  the  palace  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, "O,  keep  me  innocent;  make  othere 
great!" 

The  German  doctor  deared  the  court  of  many 
impurities  and  of  many  impure  people,  brought 
back  the  king  to  something  like^  a  decent  regard 
for  his  wife,  and  used  his  rapid  rise  in  favor, 
titles,  and  infiuence  to  relieve  the  people  from 
taxation,  the  press  from  all  restrictions,  and 
the  court  from  a  profligate  nobility.  But 
among  his  errors  may  be  reckoned  his  hostility 
to  the  Danish  nobility  generally,  and  the  thor- 
oughly German  spirit  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  mftke  his  native  language  supers^e  that  of 
the  Danes.  This  alone  caused  the  people, 
whose  burdens  he  had  lightened,  to  execrate 
him,  and  the  press  which  he  had  enfranchised 
to  denounce  him.  Both  united  to  shower 
calumny  upon  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  queen 
and  a  tyrant  over  the  king;  and  it  was  when 
he  cared  least  to  conceal  that  his  favor  with 
the  former,  who  really  owed  very  much  of  in- 
creased domestic  comfort  to  him,  was  un- 
bounded and  his  power  over  the  latter  so 
great  that  the  imbecile  Christian  was  but  a 
viceroy  under  him,  that  the  Tearful  sounds 
arose  which  portended  a  deluge  which  was  not 
to  be  staid  by  the  birth  of  the  queen's 
daughter,  in  1771. 

Could  such  a  miserable  yet  monstrous  wretch, 
as  was  the  king,  have  been  patriotically  deposed, 
the  country  might  have  rejoiced;  but  as  Struen- 
see  only  practically  deposed  him  to  i>lace  poweY 
almost  exclusively  in  his  own  hands  and  a  little 
in  that  of  a  queen  who  was  a  foreigner,  his  ene- 
mies were  numberless.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  his  reforms  had  been  for  the  most  part  of 
a  highly-satisfactory  character,*  and  if  the 
dowager-queen  and  her  son  Frederick  had  suc- 
ceeded to  power  through  them  Struensee  might 
^have  livedo  but  this  being  impossible,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  destroy  him  and  the 
queen  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  the  king,  but 
really  for  that  of  Juliana  Maria  and  the  son  on 


whose  heed  she  would  &in  have  seen  the  crown. 
Some  of  the  leading  conspirators  wmre  Germans 
who  had  helped  to  assassinate  the  Csar  Peter 
the  Third,  and  therefore  available  for  any  ex- 
tremity of  action.  The  people,  too,  were  moved 
to  outbreaks;  and  in  tiie  &ee  of  these  the 
pusillanimity  of  Struensee  was  so  apparent 
that  his  enemies,  taking  courage,  struck  their 
blow  at  once,  obtained  access  to  the  king,  got 
frt>m  him  all  they  asked,  and  under  the  author- 
ity of  his  signatuite  arrested  Struensee,  Brandt, 
and  Hieir  followers,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  queen's  person,  under  her  royal  husband's 
-onler,  to  carry  her  to  Kroi]ft>oig.  Slie  had  re- 
tired to  rest  when  her  enemies  were  thundering 
at  her  door.  "When  the  doors  were  op^ied 
by  the  women,  the  queen  walked  boldly  toward 
the  persons  entering  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.  Moved  by  the  young  queen's 
decided  behavior,  Rantzau  gave  her  a  low  bowy 
then  said  that  he  had  come  by  the  king's  order, 
read  her  her  consort's  note,  and  handed  it  to 
her.  She  took  it  and  rted  it  through  without 
displaying  any  alarm,  but  then  threw  it  dis- 
dainfully on  the  ground  uid  trampled  upon  it. 
'  HaP  she  said,  'in  that  I  recognise  the  traitors 
and  the  king.'  Rantsau  implored  her  to  sub- 
mit to  the  king's  oiden.  'Orders!'  she  ex- 
claimed contOTiptuously;  'orders  about  which 
he  knows  nothing,  and  which  the  most  shame- 
ful treachery  has  extorted  from  his  imbecility. 
No,  a  queen  does  not  obey  such  commands.' 
Rantsau  looked  serious,  and  said  that  his  duty 
admitted  of  no  delay.  '  I  will  obey  no  orders 
ti#  I  have  seen  the  king,'  the  queen  answered 
him;  'let  me  go  to  him;  I  mast — I  will  speak 
to  him.'  And  she  advanced  some  st^is  toward 
the  door,  bnt  Rantxau  stepped  before  her  with 
high  toned  anger,  and  his  entreaties  became 
menaces.  'Villain!'  the  impassioned  queen 
cried  to  him,  '  is  that  the  language  of  a  servant 
to  his  monarch?  Go,  most  contemptible  of 
men.  Go;  you  are  loaded  with  shame  and  dia-  i 
grace,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  yon.'  Th^e 
words  frT>m  the  dauntless  young  queen  infuri- 
ated the  haughty  Rantzau;  but  he  did  not 
dare  to  carry  out  his  ruffianly  orders  by  seizing 
the  brave  princess;  henee  he  gave  his  comrades 
an  imperious  glance  to  interfere.  The  boldest 
of  the  three  advanced  and  seieed  the  queen 
round  the  waist,  but  she  tore  herself  away 
from  him',  shrieked  for  assistance  as  loudly  as 
she  couM;  at^  hastened  along  the  passage  to 
the  secret  stairs;  bnt  her  women  held  her 
back,  and  said,  'Your  Majesty  can  not  pass 
out,  for  all  the  doors  are  guarddH  by  sentries^ 
and  no  one  will  listen  to  your  cry  for  help.' 
Left  aloi;)e  with  four  armed  soldiers,  and  ren- 
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dered  desperate  by  snger  imd  sbftme,  the  un- 
fortunate princess  rushed  to  a  window,  tore  it 
open,  and  was  about  to  hurl  herself  out,  but 
an  officer  seized  her  round  the  waist  and  held 
her  back  by  force.  Beside  herself  with  passion, 
she  seised  the  impudent  man  by  the  hair  and 
struggled  with  him  alone,  when  another  of  the 
officers  had  to  assbt  his  comrade  against  a 
defenseless  woman.  She  resisted  him  as  well, 
and,  though  half-naked,  continued  the  struggle 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  till  she  at  length 
fell  back  in  a  fainting  state.  Ranizau  watched 
this  scene  with  great  gusto,  and  when  the 
women  brought  their  mistress  round  again  he 
ordered  them  to  conduct  her  into  an  adjoining 
room  and  dress  her,  while  he  sent  for  Count 
Von  Der  Osten,  who  might  induce  her  to 
yield." 

"With  the  victims  all  safely  entrapped  the 
Rhetors  hardly  knew  at  first  how  to  treat.  The 
chief  of  them,  Juliana  Maria,  would*  gladly 
have  set  her  son  in  place  of  her  step-eon,  but 
her  chief  agent,  Ouldberg,  dreaded  the  popular 
action.  It  was  consequently  decided  that  as 
many  of  the  victims  should  die  as  might  safely 
be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  king  should  still 
nominally  reign.  The  life  of  Caroline  Matilda 
herself  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed 
had  not  the  English  embassador,  Keith,  dared 
them  to  injure  a  hair  of  her  head. 

The  news  of  the  imprisonment  and  the 
charges  laid  against  the  unhappy  young  queen, 
was  speedily  promulgated  in  this  country  after 
it  had  reached  the  ears  of  her  brother,  George 
the  Third.  The  British  public  had  for  Ane 
time  been  taught  to  consider  her  as  indiscreet, 
and  a  sudden  visit  paid  to  her  a  year  or  two 
before,  in  Germany,  by  her  mother  the  Dow- 
ager-Princess of  Wales,  was  set  down  as  being 
one  made  for  remonstrance  with  her  daughter 
at  the  indifierence  of  her  bearing  toward  her 
still  more  indifferent  husband.  George  the 
Third  was  dressed  for  a  levee  when  he  opened 
the  unwelcome  dispatches  from  Keith,  and  he 
at  once  countermanded  the  levee  and  went  "to 
break  the  news "  to  his  mother.  He  was  not 
skilled  in  the  art  of  communic&ting  with  gen- 
tleness intelligence  of  a  nature  to  shock  the 
hearer,  and  what  with  the  sudden  postpone- 
ment of  the  levee,  the  hurried  visit  to  his 
mother,  and  the  remarks  of  his  friends,  who 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  act 
with  circumspection,  the  intelligence  was  spread 
over  the  town  with  frightful  rapidity  and  ex- 
aggeration; 

"  And  all  who  told  it  added  something  new, 

And  all  who  heard  it  made  enlargements  too; 

In  er'rT  ear  it  spread,  on  e^'ry  tongoo  it  grew." 
Vol.  XXIV.— 47 


More  lively  than  elsewhere  was  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poets  in  th«  Seven  Dials.  Within 
a  few  hours  the  bards  of  that  lyric  district 
inundated  the  town  with  filthy  ballads,  and, 
despite  the  magistrates  and  prisons,  odious 
songs  were  sung  and  sold  at  every  public  cor- 
ner; and  people  who  had  not  cared  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  princess  seemed  de- 
lighted to  chant  her  allied  crimes  and  her 
sudden  rain. 

The  mock  trials  which  ensued  in  Denmark 
were  solemn  farces.  There  was  no  confronting 
of  accused  with  accusers  or  witnesses.  Straen- 
see,  under  threats  of  torture  and  promises  of 
mitigation  of  penalty,  confessed  a  guilty  inti- 
macy with  the  queen,  whereat  the  enemies  of 
both  were  supremely  delighted,  and  balls  and 
concerts  followed  at  court,  as  if  the  matter 
were  one  for  rejoicing.  But  the  inconceivably 
mean  cowardice  of  Struensee  was  equaled  by 
the  inconceivable  sacrifice  of  self-dignity  made 
by  Caroline  Matilda  to  save  him.  She  was  in- 
formed of  the  horribly-crael  death  which 
awaited  him,  and  from  which  he  might  be 
rescued  if  she  would  attach  her  signature  to 
Struensee's  avowal  of  his  guilt.  To  spare  the 
man  she  slew  her  own  reputation.  But  she 
never  ceased  to  protest  that,  in  spite  of  an  act 
so  suicidal,  she  was  in  thought  and  deed  inno- 
cent of  all  disloyalty  toward  her  husband,  the 
king. 

The  execution  of  Struensee  and  Brandt  was 
attended  with  as  much  horror  and  butchery  as 
could  possibly  be  givei/  to  it.  The  mere  de- 
tails are  sickening.  "  With  a  telescope  in  her 
hand,  Juliana  Maria  had  witnessed  the  whole 
execution  from  the  tower  of  Christiansborg, 
and  when  the  turn  arrived  for  the  especial 
object  of  her  hatred,  Struensee,  she  rubbed  her 
hands  joyously,  and  exclaimed,  'Now  comes 
the  fat  onel'" 

George  the  Third  slowly  but  effectually  ad- 
vocated his  sister's  cause.  He  procured  her 
release  from  Kronborg,  and  gave  her  a  house 
and  £8,000  a  year  at  Celle,  in  his  electoral 
dominion  of  Hanover.  She  retained  her  title 
of  queen,  and  no  divorce  was  ever  pronounced 
between  her  and  her  worthless  husband.  They 
were  simply  separated. 

"Keith  laid  before  the  king  the  letter  of 
separation  for  his  signature,  which  the  king 
was  about  to  sign  without  reading.  *  No,  no, 
your  Majesty,'  the  envoy  said,  'read  it  first;  it 
concerns  you.  It  is  the  separation  between 
yourself  and  your  consort,  which  the  Court  of 
England  solicits  for  the  reasons  given.'  The 
king  cried  in  confusion,  'What I  I  am  to  lose 
my  wife?    State  it  even  in  writing?    No,  I 
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can  not.  I  lov«  and  long  for  her  again. 
Where  are  Struensee  and  Brandt?  I  long  for 
them  too.'  'Your  Majesty/  Keith  replied, 
'they  have  been  quartered;  your  Majesty 
signed  their  sentences  yourself:  and  as  it  is 
also  wished  to  condemn  the  queen  to  death  my 
court  demands  her  back.'  The  king  became 
inconsolable.  He  asked  for  the  queen  and  his 
two  counts  and  dismissed  the  envoy." 

At  Celle  Caroline  Matilda  enjoyed  a  very  few 
years  of  life  as  calmly  as  she  could,  divided 
from  her  children,  for  whom  her  affection  was 
unbounded.  In  1775»  just  as  an  attempt  was 
fully  prepared  for  reinstating  her  power  in 
Denmark,  in  furtherance  of  which  Lascelles 
Wraxall's  grandfather  played  a  very  active 
preparatory  part,  the  poor  ex-queen  died,  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  the  twenty -fourth  year  of  her 
age.  It  was  during  this  mortal  illness,  and. 
almost  in  her  supreme  hour,  that  Caroline 
Matilda  wrote  to  her  brother,  George  the  Third, 
the  following  conclusive  letter,  which  the  author 
is  enabled  t«  publish  through  the  kindness  of 
"the  Duchess  of  Augustenburg,"  who  was 
allowed  to  take  a  copy  by  the  late  King  of 
Hanover: 

Sire, — In  th«  most  solemn  boar  of  my  life  I  ttirn  to 
you,  my  royal  brother,  to  express  my  heart's  thanks 
for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  daring  my 
whole  life,  and  especially  in  my  misfortane.  I  die 
willingly,'  for  nothing  holds  me  hack — neither  my 
youth  nor  the  pleasures  which  might  await  me,  near 
or  remot«.  How  could  life  poR^ess  any  charms  for  me, 
who  am  separated  from  all  those  I  love — my  husband, 
my  children,  and  my  relatives?  I,  who  am  myself,  a 
qneen  and  of  royal  blood,  have  lived  the  most  wretched 
life,  and  stand  before  the  world  an  example  that 
neither  crown  nor  scepter  affords  any  protection  ai^ainst 
misfortune.  But  I  die  innocent;  I  write  this  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  feeling  death  imminent — I  am 
innocent!  0,  that  it  might  please  the  Almighty  to 
convince  the  world  after  my  death  that  L  did  not 
deserve  any  of  the  frightful  accusations  by  which  the 
calumnies  of  my  enemies  stained  my  character,  wounded 
my  heart,  traduced  my  honor,  and  trampled  on  my 
dignity!  Sire,  believe  yonr  dying  sister,  a  qaeen,  and 
even  more,  a  Christian,  who  would  gaze  with  terror 
on  the  other  world  if  her  last  confession  were  a  false- 
hood. I  die  willingly,  for  the  unhappy  bless  the  tomb. 
But  more  than  all  else,  and  even  than  death,  it  pains 
roe  that  not  one  of  all  those  whom  I  loved  in  life  is 
standing  by  my  dying  bed  to  grant  me  a  last  consola- 
tion  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  glance  of  com- 
passion, and  to  close  my  eyes  in  death.  Still  I  am  not 
alone;  God,  the  sole  witness  of  my  innocence,  is  look- 
ing down  on  my  bed  of  agony  which  causes  me  such 
sufferings.  My  guardian  angel  is  hovering  over  me, 
and  will  soon  guide  roe  to  the  spot  where  I  shall  be 
able  to  pray  for  my  friends,  and  also  for  my  perse- 
cutors. Farewell,  then,  my  royal  brother!  May 
Heaven  bless  you,  my  husband,  my  children,  England, 
Denmark,  and  the  whole  world!    Permit  my  corpse  to 


rest  in  the  grave  of  m^  ancestors;  and  now  the  last, 
unspeakably-long  farewell  from  your  nnfortunate 

Caroline  Matilda. 

The  Guldberg,  or  Juliana-Maria  administra- 
tion, held  Denmark  in  thralldom  till  the  son  oi 
the  above  hapless  lady  was  enabled,  in  1784, 
to  overthrow  it  and  govern  the  kingdom  for 
his  helpless  father  as  regent.  In  1808  Caroline 
Matilda's  son  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
many  a  traveler  from  England  kissed  his  hand 
with  more  respectful  affection  for  his  mother's 
sake,  as  late  as  the  year  1839,  when  Frederidc 
died.  Caroline  Matilda's  daughter,  Louisa,  be- 
came the  mother  of  that  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  who  sold  his  rights  in  the  Duchy  in 
1852,  and  who  survives  to  see  his  son  striving 
to  regain  them.  The  descendants  of  Juliana 
Maria  are  scarcely  of  less  interest  to  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Her  son  Frederick,  whom  ah^  I 
struggled  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Denmark/^ 
married  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  one  of 
their  daughters  is  the  aged,  but  graceful  and 
beautiful,  grandmother  of  Alexandra,  Princess 
of  Wales. 

HOFB. 
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For  we  are  saved  by  hope ;  bnt  h<^>e  that  ft  seen  la  not 
hope,  for  what  a  man  teeth  why  duth  he  yet  hope  forf 
Bomans  vill,  M. 

There  is  a  hidden  mystery  in  that  power 
That  draws  us  ever  onward — not  our  own — 

That  scatters  in  the  darkest  path  sweet  flowers, 

^nd  bids  ns  tmet  the  future,  yet  unknown. 

With  yearning  hearts  we  stand  and  look  afar. 
The  dark  uncertainty  with  joy  await. 

Oar  eyes  forever  fixed  on  some  bright  star. 
Whose  beaming  radiance  doth  our  hearts  elata. 

Hope,  cheering  magnet  of  the  aspiring  soul, 

How  many  a  fainting  one  hast  thou  sustained! 
We  feel  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  control 

Leading  thus  onward  to  some  bliss  retained. 
Though  clonds  may  dim  the  splendor  of  our  sky. 

And  sorrow  deluge  our  tried  hearts  like  rain. 
We  know  the  clouds  move  on,  and  by  and  by 

The  sunshine  will  make  bright  our  path  again. 
Thus  comforted  we  scan  the  dizzy  bight 

We  deem  the  acme  of  our  high  desire, 
And  straggle  upward,  reach  the  glorious  light 

To  find  beyond,  perchance,  the  beacon  fire. 
So,  dauntless,  press  we  onward  to  the  last, 

Still  waiting  something  better  than  we  've  known. 
Something  yet  unattained  the  future  hath. 

For  which  we  toil  and  wait  to  call  our  own. 
Somewhere  it  waits,  beyond  our  vision  now, 

Hope's  sweet,  prophetic  whispers  tell  us  so, 
And  foid'ns  trust,  all  joyfully  somehow, 

The  mystery  which  hereafter  we  may  know. 
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HOW  OHKISTM AS  OAXE  TO  TEE  GRAVES  OSILBBEH. 


BT  xmi.  a.  M*oeaAvaHT. 


rIERE  was  not  much  "fun  a-going  on"  at 
Jonathan  Qravea's  house  common  Christ- 
mas tiroes,  nor  any  other  times  for  that  matter. 
It  was  as  gloomy  an  oM  house  as  ever  yon 
would  desire  to  see,  if  you  were  out  hunting 
gloomy  houses.  The  windows  were  covered 
with  green  paper  curtains,  which  were  always 
rolled  down  except  at  the  window  where  Jona- 
than sat  in  solemn  state  to  read  his  newspaper, 
or  a  book  of  sermons  "on  the  future  condition 
of  the  wicked,"  with  which  last  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  edify  his  household  every  Sabbath 
afternoon  "after  meetin'." 

The  weak,  timid  mother  of  the  little  flock  of 
four  children  had  died  when  the  youngest  was 
Hi  baby,  and  since  that  time  a  smart,  active, 
elderly  woman  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
housekeeper  in-  a  manner  greatly  extolled  by  all 
the  neighbors.  She  was  thought  to  have  a 
great  "faculty"  for  housekeeping,  and  certainly 
she  had  if  it  consisted  in  keeping  the  house  so 
precise  and  trim  that  no  child  could  set  foot  in 
it  except  at  its  peril.  Even  Jonathan  felt  a 
little  in  awe  of  her  fresh-scoured  kitchen,  for 
her  decided  voice  did  not  hesitate  at  all  to  bid 
him  wipe  his  boots  before  he  walked  in.  Miss 
Dorothy's  views  of  children  were  easily  set  forth. 
They  were  the  particular  tests  and  trials  of 
housekeepers,  and  she  considered  it  a  sufficient 
merit  to  atone  for  all  her  short-comings,  that 
she  had  lived  five  years  under  the  same  Aof 
with  few  of  these  same  trials.  The  manner 
that  she  had  borne  these  "trials"  was  not  a 
matter  of  any  moment,  the  fact  of  having  lived 
at  all  was  sufficiently  meritorious. 

She  must  have  been  kindred  to  Christopher 
Cronfield's  aunt,  who  used  to  make  him  think, 
in  his  boyhood,  that  "  homes  would  be  far  more 
perfect  if  nobody  lived  in  them  at  all;  but  that 
as  men  had  really  and  absurdly  taken  to  living 
in  them,  they  must  live  as  little  as  possible." 

Now,  if  father  had  only  been  cheerful  and 
sociable  they  might  have  made  out  to  keep  up 
a  little  show  of  comfort  in  the  old  dark  home. 
But  there  was  the  gloomiest  feature  of  the 
whole.  Never  a  playful  word  passed  those 
thin,  compressed  lips.  Seldom  was  a  smile  seen 
to  light  that  forbidding  brow.  The  everlasting 
shadow  seemed  never  to  lift  on  his  face.  So 
with  Miss  Dorothy  and  father,  they  dragged  on 
very  dreary  days.  They  were  accustomed  to 
being  hustled  and  bustled  away  into  any  odd 
comers  where  they  would  be  "least  in  the  way." 

There  was  a  sunny  knoll  of  orchard  ground 


where  the  children  now  and  then  had  a  little 
freedom  and  enjoyment.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  when  Mr.  Holmes's  children  ran  over 
to  spend  an  hour  or  so  with  them.  The  two 
homesteads  joined,  but  the  atmosphere  was  as 
different  in  the  two  places  as  if  they  had  been 
in  two  different  zones.  Mr.  Graves's  house 
would  certainly  have  made  a  good  illustration 
of  the  frigid  zone. 

The  children  were  good  friends  though  for  all 
that,  and  always  trudged  home  side  by  side 
from  the  day  school  through  Summer's  dust 
and  Winter's  snow,  and  told  over  to  each  other 
all  their  childish  thoughts. 

"0,  we  are  going  to  have  such  grand  fun 
next  Christmas  I"  said  little  Rosy  Holmes  one 
December  afternoon  as  the  waning  daylight  of 
the  short  day  found  them  near  their  homes. 
We  are  to  have  such  a  pretty  cedar  Christmas- 
tree,  and  cousin  Libby  is  coming  from  the  city 
and  she  will  trim  it  for  us.  I  know  one  thing 
that  mother 's  going  to  have."  She  went  on  con- 
fidentially as  she  opened  a  little  box  and  gave 
Mary  and  Carrie  Graven  a  peep  at  the  pretty 
bead  mat  she  was  working  all  her  spare  minutes 
at  school.  "She  is  never  to  see  a  speck  of  it 
till  Christmas  day.  O,  wonder  what  I  shall 
get!  I  know  what  I  want  pretty  bad,  but  if  I 
do  n't  get  that  I  know  I  shall  have  something 
else  I  like  just  as  well." 

"How  I  wish  we  could  have  a  Christmas, 
tool"  sighed  little  Mary  Graves.  "Christmas 
never  comes  to  our  house." 

"  I  guess  you  would  n't  catch  Miss  Dorothy 
having  such  a  muss  made  even  in  the  wood- 
house.  How  glad  I  shall  be  when  it  comes 
Summer  again,  so  we  can  live  out  doors  as  we 
used  to!"  said  Johnny  Holmes. 

"I  mean  to  ask  father  if  we  can  't  have  a 
Christmas-tree  one  time  in  the  world,"  said  lit- 
tle Mary  quite  resolutely. 

"Well,  you  do,  Mary,"  said  Carrie  encour- 
agingly, "  I  dare  n't." 

If  there  had  been  any  petting  ever  done 
in  that  house  little  Mary  would  have  been 
the  one  to  get  it;  but  as  there  was  no  such 
vanity  ever  heard  of  there,  she  was  only  un- 
derstood to  be  rather  the  favorite.  There  is  a 
subtile  understanding  of  these  things  among 
little  children,  and  their  quick  wits  usually 
judge  right. 

When  little  Mary  proffered  her  petition,  not 
without  some  misgivings  in  her  six-year-old 
heart,  the  father  looked  at  her  with  amazement 
for  a  moment. 

"  Now,  who  has  been  putting  such  foolish  no- 
tions into  your  head?  These  children,  who  are 
old  enough  to  know  better,  I  am  sure!" 
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"  But,  Catlier,  the  Holmes's  are  going  to  have 
a  tree  with  apples,  and  oranges,  and  candies, 
and  every  thing  nice  on  it." 

"Now  what  good  would  it  do  you,  Mary,  if 
father  should  waste  his  money  in  buying  you 
such  fol-de-rols,  which  would  only  make  you  sick, 
and  the  moment  you  had  eaten  them  would 
never  give  you  any  more  pleasure.  Such  things 
do  n't  do  any  good,  but  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
I  do  n't  want  to  ever  hear  you  ask  father  again 
to  get  you  any  such  sinful  vanities." 

The  little  lip  trembled  and  the  blue  eyes  were 
heavy  with  unshed  tears  as  she  turned  away. 

"This  world  is  full  of  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments," he  added  by  way  of  comfort.  "You 
can  not  learn  too  soon  to  bear  them  with  pa- 
tience. Now,  children,"  he  said  more  severely 
to  the  three  older  ones,  "do  n't  ever  let  me 
hear  of  your  putting  such  foolishness  into  your 
little  sister's  head  again,"  and  so  ended  the 
little  ones'  fondly-cherished  Christmas  dream. 

But  before  another  year  went  round  a  change 
came  over  the  old  house  and  all  within  it. 
Dorothy's  reign  was  over.  She  was  sent  for  to  a 
far- Western  home  "to  keep  house"  for  an  uncle 
whose  wife  had  recently  died.  So  it  came  about 
that  when  "aunt  Liddy,"  father's  eldest  sister, 
came  to  live  with  them,  John  and  Martha  pri- 
vately decided  that  they  were  most  likely 
"jumping  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 
She  was  three  years  older  than  father,  and  the 
accession  of  another  like  him  to  their  family 
circle  did  not  present  a  very  engaging  picture. 

All  their  fancies  were  taken  by  storm  one 
Autumn  afternoon,  when  the  last  train  brought 
to  their  house  a  fair,  plump,  motherly  woman 
of  fifty-two,  but  with  the  step,  and  smile,  and 
happy  air  of  eighteen.  What  a  hearty  kiss  she 
gave  each  little  face  as  it  glanced  up  to  hers, 
and  then  forthwith  gave  the  gloomy  man  an- 
other. The  children  looked  on  bewildered, 
rather  expecting  the  dusky  ceiling  to  fall  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  whole  party,  but  it 
did  n't 

Jonathan  and  aunt  Liddy  had  both  been  left 
orphans  at  an  aariy  age,  and  their  homes  had 
been  widely  severed  in  more  senses  than  one. 
Hers  was  all  sunshine  and  his  all  shadow — all 
hardness  and  bitterness.  Hence  the  world-wide 
difference  in  their  characters. 

Forthwith  aunt  Liddy  went  to  work  to  let 
the  sunshine  into  the  dreary  house.  "No  won- 
der you  are  sallow  and  dyspeptic,  Jonathan," 
she  said  cheerily.  "  Do  n't  you  know  people 
can  not  thrive  any  more  than  plants  without 
it." 

She  had  got  the  way,  by  being  older  sister 
perhaps,  of  going  quietly  on  and  carrying  out 


her  own  views  without  so  much  as  sayicg,  "By 
your  leave."  If  he  gainsayed  any  of  her  prog- 
ects,  she  had  a  pleasant  way  of  "setting  him 
right,"  just  as  she  used  to  when  he  was  ten 
years  old  and  she  had  reached  the  matare  age 
of  thirteen.  Something  of  the  old  boyish  fee- 
ing he  used  to  have  when  he  suffered  her  to 
lead  him  in  her  own  ways  must  have  clang  to 
him,  or  he  never  could  have  borne  the  wonde^ 
ful  inroads  she  made  into  the  established  ord^ 
of  the  household. 

"  You  would  better  not  have  any  parlor  than 
such  a  miserable  place  as  this,"  she  said  as  she 
tied  up  the  paper  curtains  with  thin,  red-tape 
strings.  "  It  seems  like  coming  into  a  tomh." 
She  went  on,  as  she  took  the  papers  off  Inns 
the  shining  brass  andirons,  and  by  a  few  mag- 
ical touches  of  her  plump  fingers,  shook  out,  eo 
to  speak,  the  stiffness  and  preciseness  from  ti» 
whole  apartment,  and  made  it  look  almost  like  4| 
place  to  live  in. 

The  next  innovation  was  in  the  childreo'i 
quarters. 

"What  possible  object  can  Miss  Dorothy 
have  had  in  putting  these  children  away  np  in 
that  dreary  garret  to  sleep,  when  you  h&te 
chamber-room  enough  and  to  spare.  It  is  a 
shame  and  a  sin  both." 

"  You  will  spoil  those  children  with  Ininrj, 
sister,"  remonstrated  the  shadow  with  great 
solemnity. 

"  I  '11  risk  that  in  this  house,"  said  his  sister 
with  great  energy.  "  I  wonder  you  were  n't  all 
in  your  graves  before  I  ever  got  here  to 
strtrtghten  matters  out,  you,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
Jonathan.  You  need  n't  tell  me  that  that 
wretched,  dark  little  north  bed-room  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  your  rheumatism.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  the  south-west  room  sanned 
out  and  fixed  up  you  must  move.  There  is  n't 
a  speck  of  sense  in  people 's  killing  themselves 
when  they  know  better.  It 's  dreadful  wicked," 
she  added  with  a  serious  shake  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Graves  considered  himself  proof  against 
most  things,  but  he  was  not  proof  against  sad 
an  assault  as  aunt  Liddy  brought  to  bear  on 
the  established  order  of  things.  If  he  raised  an 
objection  it  was  drowned  in  fifteen  good  reasons 
for  the  course,  all  performed  so  glibly  and  good- 
humoredly  he  gave  up  in  despair.  Aunt  Liddy 
was  resolute,  and  her  cause  was  a  good  one. 
It  would  take  a  half  dozen  gloomy,  misan- 
thropic men  to  match  one  euch  woman.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  traitor  in  every  one's  heart 
which  rather  loves  to  have  things  pleasant,  how- 
ever wicked  it  may  be  considered  abstractly. 

The  little  girls  were  moved  down  into  a  large, 
airy  chamber,  and  aunty  brought  out  horn  iht 
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depths  of  an  otd  chest  two  full  white  curtains 
for  the  windows,  which  she  looped  up  with 
rose-colored  ribbon.  It  fairly  made  the  little 
girls'  eyes  dance  with  pleasure  to  have  possession 
of  such  a  room  all  to  themselves,  and  permis- 
sion to  play  in  it  whenever  they  liked. 

''Here's  a  box  of  old  ribbons  and  scraps  of 
silk  and  lace,  and  odd  buttons,  and  beads,  and 
such  things  I  brought  on  purpose  for  you,  little 
Mary,  to  dress  your  doll  baby  with." 

"0  bow  pretty  i"  said  the  little  eyes  and  lips 
both,  as  she  looked  on  the  mine  of  wealth  she 
had  never  dreamed  of  owning  before.  "But  I 
have  n't  any  baby,  auntie." 

"Haven't  any  babyl  that  beats  all.  What 
a  nurse  Miss  Dorothy  must  have  been  I  Well, 
suntie  '11  find  time  afore  long  to  make  you  a 
nice  rag  baby,  and  some  time  you  shall  have  a 
real  doll." 

'  "It  seems  as  if  Christmas  had  come  to  our 
house  for  sure,"  said  the  little  girl  as  she 
threw  her  arms  about  her  good  auntie's  neck 
and  gave  her  a  hug.  "I  guess  you  're  Christ- 
mas, an't  you,  aunt  Liddy?" 

"  Wait  till  December  comes  and  we  will  see," 
said  auntie  shaking  her  head  mysteriously. 

And  they  did  see  with  little  hearts  so  full  of 
happiness  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  contain 
it.  John  had  gone  away  to  the  swamp  and  cut 
a  fine  evergreen,  which  auntie  dressed  out  just 
as  she  had  done  it  for  some  child  or  another 
pretty  much  every  Christmas.  And  though  it 
was  frosty  enough  out  of  doors,  the  bright 
hickory  fire  or  aunt  Liddy's  sunshining  had 
thawed  out  father  a  great  deal.  He  looked  on 
the  tree  with  some  degree  of  interest,  and  hav- 
ing been  privately  admonished  beforehand  that 
he  was  not  to  mar  the  children's  pleasure  by 
any  disparaging  remarks,  he  really  seemed  like 
another  person. 

''After  all,"  he  said  when  the  children,  tired 
and  sleepy  at  last,  but  brimful  of  happiness,  had 
pattered  oflf  to  bed;  "after  all,  it  is  a  great 
deal  of  fuss  for  what  do  n't  do  any  good.  Now, 
what  better  off  are  they  for  eating  an  orange, 
and  a  bag  of  candy,  and  getting  a  few  little 
nicknacks?" 

"A  great  deal  better  off;  just  as  you  would 
have  been,  Jonathan,  if  you  had  only  had  any 
such  little  scenes  to  remember  in  your  child- 
hood. You  had  little  enough  of  them,  poor 
boy,"  and  she  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
glowing  coals.  "You  had  a  bard  row  to  hoe, 
sure  enough.  Make  your  children's  life  as  dif- 
ferent from  it  as  you  can,  brother.  Some  one 
says,  'We  are  always  happier  for  having  been 
happy.  Make  a  child  happy  now,  and  you 
make  him  happy  twenty  years  hence— every 


time,  in  fact,  that  he  thinks  it  over.'  Now, 
Mary's  doll  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her  for  months 
to  come.  So  will  John's  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
him.  And  if  ever  a  child  deserved  a  nice  little 
work-box  Carrie  does.  I  never  saw  such  a  pa- 
tient little  seamstress  for  her  age.  You  must 
try  and  encourage  Martha's  taste  for  drawing. 
I  know  she  would  like  that  drawing-book  and 
pencils  better  than  any  thing  else.  I  expect  to 
see  her  a  teacher  some  day,  and  such  things 
will  come  useful.  Let  us  try  and  fit  the  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  themselves  some  way,  so 
they  won't  be  as  helpless  as  we  were,  Jonathan. 
I  have  n't  given  you  your  present  yet,  brother," 
and  she  went  to  the  little  stand  drawer  and 
took  out  softly  an  old  book  in  red  morocoo 
binding,  a  marvel  of  beauty  in  its  day. 

"  You  know  whose  this  was,"  she  said  as  ehe 
laid  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  "The  Saint's  Rest." 

"  Our  mother's,"  said  he,  and  the  quick  tears 
came  to  both  their  eyes.  There  is  hope  for  any 
man  who  can  weep  still.  From  that  long 
Christmas  evening  talk  over  other  days,  Mr. 
Qraves  seemed  a  softer,  better  man.  He  spoke 
with  his  children  oftener,  interested  himself  in 
their  improvement,  and  if  he  did  not  join  in 
their  sports  he  did  not  check  them  with  cold, 
severe  words  as  he  once  did.  O,  it  was  a 
blessed  day  for  the  household  when  "Christmas 
did  come"  to  that  old  house  in  the  person  of 
good  aunt  Liddy. 


WOBK  AID  WAIT. 


BT   AlliriB    X.    HOWB. 


WoEK  and  wait,  work  and  wait, 

Though  the  y«ar8  mov«  slowly  by; 
Though  within  your  path  through  lifs 

Piercing  thorns  and  pebbles  lie; 
Though  the  future  dark  appears, 

Vailed  in  gloom  its  golden  gate; 
There  's  a  joy  for  all  your  fears, 

Patient  be,  and  work  and  wait. 

Work  and  wait,  work  and  wait, 

Never  waste  the  precious  hours, 
Dreaming  of  a  broader  path. 

Strewn  with  fragrant,  blooming  flowers. 
Up  and  watchful,  active  be, 

Never  trust  to  chance  or  fate; 
Each  good  thing  will  come  to  tbee 

If  you  will  but  work  and  wait 

Work  and  wait,  work  and  wait; 

Never  murmur,  sigh,  nor  fret, 
Though  the  burden  heavier  grows. 

And  your  brow  from  toil  is  wet. 
Fame  must  be  by  labor  won; 

Glory,  gain,  and  honor's  state; 
Up,  from  morn  till  set  of  sun 

Patient  be,  and  work  and  wait 
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BOBEALnOHTa 


BY    mXT.    S.    F.    TBFFT,    ».    ». 


KIOHT  THE  TWENTY-rOUKTH. 

ON  our  previous  sittings,  the  reader  and  the 
writer  of  these  pages  have  pursued  their 
enterprise  of  getting  into  Scandinavia,  and  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  its  civilization,  very 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  military  siege. 
We  have  come  to  our  object  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, taking  possession,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  immediate  surroundings,  and  then  advanc- 
ing, step  by  step,  toward  the  final  consumma- 
tion. We  are  now  just  within  the  walls,  where 
we  can  lay  our  hands  upon  matters  of  vital 
consequence. 

II.  Having  sketched  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  central  Scandinavian  king- 
dom, in  our  former  conversations,  we  may  now 
talk  a  little  of  the  style  in  which  justice  is 
administered  in  Sweden;  and  we  shall  find  it 
not  only  a  profitable  but  an  interesting  topic. 
Before  going  abroad,  the  writer  was  requested, 
by  an  intelligent  neighbor  in  a  country  village, 
to  investigate  and  report  to  him  the  system  of 
the  Swedish  courts;  for  he  said  there  was  no 
one  subject  so  demonstrative  of  a  country's 
position  in  the  social  world,  of  its  actual  civili- 
sation, as  the  pains  it  takes  to  administer  exact 
and  equal  justice  to  its  citizens,  or  subjects. 
He  said  its  judicial  system  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  exponent,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  of 
its  morality;  and  the  morality  of  a  nation  he 
looked  upon  as  the  grand  result  of  all  the  ele- 
ments entering  into  the  formation  of  its  char- 
acter. He  complained,  too,  of  the  American 
system,  declaring  it  to  be  more  careful  of 
technicalities  than  of  rights  and  so  expensive 
as  to  exclude  the  poor  from  the  enjoyment  of 
its  benefits.  He  had  heard  of  the  courts  of 
Sweden:  how  their  first  object  was  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  litigants  in  spite  of  technicalities 
and  precedents;  how  the  poorest  man  could 
obtain  justice  at  the  very  smallest  expense;  or, 
if  too  poor  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  courts, 
without  any  cost  at  all;  and  he  hoped  that  a 
general  report  of  the  Swedish  system  might 
exert  some  influence  toward  the  improvement 
of  our  own. 

III.  Giving  credit  to  the  reader  for  a  liberal 
intellect,  and  for  that  thirst  of  knowledge  which 
receives  with  zeal  any  and  every  sort  of  useful 
information,  when  set  forth  with  some  per- 
spicuity and  order,  we  propose  to  devote  this 
Winter  evening  to  a  chat  upon  this  curious 
subject.  We  will  enter  with  the  greater  inter- 
est into  this  matter,  because  we  wish  to  arm 


ourselves  with  arguments  for  the  reformation 
of  justice  in  the  United  States;  and  we  wish 
also  to  be  able  to  talk  intelligently  with  some 
of  our  legal  acquaintances,  who  do  us  the 
honor,  now  and  then,  of  spending  an  evening 
with  us  at  our  firesides.  Above  all,  however, 
it  is  our  desire,  through  the  medium  of  this 
important  topic,  to  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  character,  since  the 
population,  language,  and  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica took  their  origin,  through  England,  from 
this  mist-covered  land  of  Odin. 

IV.  Nor  shall  we  find  the  subject  difficult, 
but  attractive  to  a  generous  mind;  for  the 
judicial  system  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  is 
far  from  being  intricate.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  old  god-king,  Odin,  the  founder  of  Scan- 
dinavia, to  travel  at  large  over  his  dominions, 
not  only  for  military  reasons,  and  for  purposes 
of  inspection,  but  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
and  to  decide  the  controversies  of  his  subjects. 
As  the  nation  advanced  in  population,  his  suc- 
cessors found  this  too  great  a  labor;  and,  in- 
stead of  making  these  journeys  in  person,  they 
sent  their  ministers  to  travel  and  to  act  for 
them.  But  to  hear  every  trivial  cause,  with 
all  its  details,  was  more  than  the  king's  minis- 
ters could  do;  and  it  was  therefore  ordered  by 
the  monarch,  that  certain  subjects  of  high 
character,  at  all  the  points  entitled  to  visitation, 
should  constitute  primary  tribunals,  in  country 
and  in  town,  to  make  the  first  examination  and 
decision.  Temporary  relief  was  thus  obtained; 
but  the  nation  grew  on,  swelling  its  population 
with  every  year,  till  it  became  necessary  to 
erect  another  barrier  between  the  people  and 
the  king;  and  thus  began  the  cowrti  of  appeal 
in  Sweden,  which  received  the  appealed  causes 
from  the  country  and  city  courts,  sending  only 
the  more  important  to  the  supreme  court,  held 
by  the  king's  immediate  representatives.  With 
all  these  delegated  courts,  however,  the  king 
still  claimed  to  be  the  great  fountain-head  of 
justice  to  his  people;  and  an  important  action 
might  begin  in  a  country  or  city  court,  then 
pass  upward  through  the  court  of  appeals  to 
the  supreme  court,  where  a  representative  of 
the  monarch  still  presided;  but  every  subject 
was  endowed  with  the  important  right,  if  he 
deemed  himself  aggrieved  by  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  a  minister,  to  carry  his  complaint, 
through  these  various  courts,  directly  to  the 
eovereign,  who,  in  the  presence  and  by  the 
assistance  of  his  council,  rendered  the  last  ver- 
dict possible  to  any  cause. 

V.  First,  then,  even  at  this  late  day,  are  the 
country  and  cily  courts;  next,  the  court  of  ap^ 
peala;   higher  yet  the  king's  supreme  court: 
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and  last  of  all  the  eouri  of  the  king  in  council. 
These  are  called  the  common  courts,  because 
they  try  all  Bort«  of  causes  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life;  and  they  are  termed  courts,  because  in 
theory  they  represent  the  king,  whose  coitbt 
is  the  official  residence,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  of  himself  and  ministers.  But  these 
are  not  the  only  courts  in  Sweden.  There  are 
special  tribunals  for  the  examination  of  special 
causes: 

1.  There  are  courts  martial,  for  the  trial  of 
military  offenders; 

2.  There  are  courts  of  appeal  in  military 
causes,  similar  to  the  same  grade  of  courts  for 
ordinary  causes; 

3.  There  are  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  ex* 
aroination  of  cases  arising  in  the  Church,  which, 
in  Sweden,  ia  a  branch  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment; 

4.  There  is  also  a  court  of  accounts,  which 
audits  and  balances  all  accounts  between  offi- 
cial characters  and  the  Government; 

6.  There  is  a  court  of  maritime  insurance, 
which  hears  causes  between  underwriters  of  all 
classes  and  their  customers; 

6.  There  are  courts  for  apportioning  common 
lands,  and  for  segregating  intermingled  lands, 
which  are  quite  useful  in  a  country,  as  in 
Sweden,  where  real  property  is  equally  divided 
among  all  the  heirs,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
entailed  estates; 

7.  And  then  comes  the  High  (hurt  of  Im- 
peachment, which  tries  all  officers  of  the  king, 
and  perhaps  the  king  himself,  when  accused  of 
maladministration. 

VI.  Such  being  the  number  and  the  two 
orders  of  the  Swedish  ^courts,  the  curious  reader 
will  like  to  know  how  the  special  and  common 
courts  are  combined  in  their  practical  opera- 
tions, so  as  to  constitute  a  single  system.  The 
following,  then,  are  the  connections  of  these 
two  parts.  Actions  begun  in  the  country,  city, 
and  ecclesiastical  Courts  go  up  to  the  courts  of 
appeal  in  common  causes,  and  then  onward, 
through  the  king's  supreme  court,  to  the  king 
in  council.  Actions  starting  in  courts  martial 
go  to  the  king  in  council  through  the  courts 
of  appeal  in  military  causes,  and  the  king's 
supreme  court.  Actions  arising  in  any  other 
court  go  to  the  king's  supreme  court  and  then 
to  the  king  in  council.  The  monarch,  there- 
fore, in  this  Swedish  system  of  judicature,  is 
the  center  to  which  all  controversies  tend;  and 
he  is  the  final  dispenser  of  justice  to  the 
nation. 

VII.  It  seems  to  be  a  dry  proceeding,  reader, 
for  you  and  me  to  be  sitting  here,  in  our  cosy 
comer,  talking  upon  what  would  appear  to  be 


exclusively  for  legal  gentlemen;  but  I  confess 
to  yon,  there  is  to  me  a  charm  in  this  abstruse 
theme;  for  we  are  looking  away  down  into  the 
earliest  centuries  of  authentic  history,  when 
contemplating  the  judicial  system  of  this  old 
country.  I  have  been  up  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Sigtuna,  the  town  built  by  Odin,  and  a  place 
more  ancient  than  the  oldest  existing  capitals 
of  Germany.  I  have  walked  around  the  dilapi- 
dated towers,  the  tumbling  battlements,  the 
leaning  and  tottering  monuments,  which,  ancient 
as  they  are,  are  recent  in  comparison  of  the 
lofty  mounds,  standing  here  and  there  over  the 
site  of  this  first  capital  of  Sweden,  and  which 
contain  the  only  remains  of  that  primeval 
city — but  dust  and  ashes  now — wlfere  Odin 
and  his  warrior  chiefs  resided.  I  have  breathed 
the  fresh  air  of  the  bright  little  hamlet,  which 
has  grown  up  on  this  consecrated  spot,  like  the 
green  sapling  from  the  ashes  of  its  moldering 
parental  stock.  And  here,  reader,  in  the  juve- 
nile town,  I  found  the  ancient  court,  but  in  a 
modem  edifice,  which  has  come  down  to  the 
present  through  seventy  or  eighty  generations. 
Odin  is  gone.  His  psdace  is  a  heap  of  dust. 
But  here  is  his  royal  court,  dwindled  down  to 
a  mere  country  tribunal,  it  is  true,  but  alive 
with  the  idea  originslly  creating  it;  and  these 
little  rural  and  city  courts,  the  same  through- 
out the  country,  present  to  us  the  civilization 
of  one  of  the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  and 
the  creation  of  the  popular  tribunals  of  many 
other  countries. 

VIII.  You  and  I  have  often  read,  and  that 
with  admiration,  of  the  noble  deeds  of  our 
English  ancestors,  done  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing and  establishing  the  right  of  trial  by  a 
sworn  jury  of  our  equals.  But  we  cotne  here 
to  find  the  original  of  that  protectional  institu- 
tion. These  country  and  city  courts  of  our 
Scandinavian  progenitors  consisted  of  one  judge, 
and  of  several  citizens  selected  by  the  parish; 
and,  in  every  cause,  these  citizens,  if  unani- 
mous, overruled  the  judge,  and  decided  the 
case  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced;  but  if  they  disagreed,  the  con- 
troversy was  decided  by  the  judge.  The  trial 
by  jury,  therefore,  came  to  England  and  to  us 
from  Svreden;  it  had  existed  in  Sweden  as  an 
established  institution  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  it  was  obtained,  or  even  asked  for,  in 
Britain;  and  it  is  still  in  vigorous  activity, 
dispensing  righteousness  as  the  handmaid  of 
tmth,  in  the  country  of  its  origin. 

IX.  The  other  common  courts,  outside  of  the 
capital,  consist  of  judges  and  citizens,  or  of 
judges  only;  the  courts  martial,  of  judges  and 
military  officers,  thus  tempering  the  severity 
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of  martial  law  with  the  moderation  of  civil 
life;  the  eccleaiastical  courts,  of  a  bishop,  an 
archdeacon,  and  certain  teachers  of  the  par- 
ish, thereby  balancing  the  bigotry  of  an  order 
by  the  liberality  and  forbearance  of  the  people; 
the  courts  of  accounts,  of  land  titles,  and  sepa- 
ration of  lands,  as  above  mentioned,  of  a  judge 
and  two  or  three  citizens;  and  the  high  court 
of  impeachment,  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
realm,  the  two  seniot  judges  of  the  common 
court  of  appeal  in  Stockholm,  the  four  senior 
judges  of  the  king's  supreme  court,  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  high  boards  with  their  two 
oldest  members,  the  president  and  the  oldest 
member  of  the  court  of  accounts,  and  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  military  and  naval  foroes 
of  the  capital.  There  are  only  two  Swedish 
courts,  in  fact,  composed  exclusively  of  judges — 
the  common  courts  of  appeal  and  the  king's 
supreme  court;  and  they  are  thus  composed, 
because  only  questions  of  law  can  come  before 
them.  But  the  Swedes  have  marked  their  love 
of  popular  liberty,  not  only  by  putting  citizens 
into  nearly  itU  their  tribunals,  and  in  permit- 
ting their  judges  to  sit  alone  on  questions  of 
law  only,  but  by  keeping  under  their  own  con- 
trol the  appointment  of  those  judges  them- 
selves; for  the  king  can  appoint,  for  the  higher 
courts,  only  on  the  nominations  of  the  citizens; 
and  in  the  low«r  the  judges  are  elected  by 
general  suffrage.  I  have  before  shown  that  the 
king  can  not  make  a  law  in  Sweden;  I  here 
show  that  neither  he,  nor  his  representatives, 
can  administer  one  without  the  ooncurrence  of 
the  people;  and  it  follows,  that,  in  two  very 
essential  matters,  this  land  of  our  great  fore- 
fathers is  a  land  of  liberty,  as  much  as  our 
own  is  of  freedom  and  independence. 

X.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  examination  of  a  foreigner,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  the  body  of  laws  according  to  which 
controversies  are  decided;  for  these  laws,  more 
than  all  things  else,  show  us  what  the  people 
have  considered  right  and  wrong  in  every 
department  of  social  life;  and  they  indicate  to 
us,  also,  their  modes  of  doing  business.  It 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by  myself, 
reader,  when  I  entered  into  an  examination  of 
the  ancient,  recent,  and  now  existing  codes  of 
Sweden.  I  found  many  curious  things;  but 
the  moat  curious  thing  of  all  was  the  fact, 
that  Sweden  can  still  exhibit  to  the  inquirer  a 
regular  series  of  these  codes,  gradually  reced- 
ing from  the  passing  hour  to  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  nation.  The  country  was  originally 
divided  into  several  provinces;  and  each  prov- 
ince assumed  the  right  of  making  its  own  rules 
and  regulations,  according  to  which  the  king. 


and  afterward  his  ministersrwere  to  adminiater 
joatice  within  its  limits.  There  were  conse- 
quently as  many  codes  as  provinces;  and  my 
antiquarian  heart  has  thumped  whra  turning 
over  the  musty  old  books  containing  them.  I 
will  just  mention  the  names  of  these  ancient 
codes,  that  the  reader  may  have  them  for 
future  reference: 

1.  The  most  ancient  of  them  all  is  the  eccle- 
siastical code  of  the  province  of  Scania,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation,  made 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  ita 
precepts  evidently  came  from  the  pagan  wor- 
ship of  the  earliest  ages;  for  it  was  the  cuatom 
of  Catholicism  thus  to  accommodate  the  preju* 
dices  of  the  countries  conquered  by  it. 

2.  Then  came  the  secular  code  of  Scaiiia, 
whose  date  of  origin  is  not  known,  because  it 
is  older  than  the  authentic  history  of  this 
country;  and  the  old  Danish  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, though  made  some  centuries  after  the 
original,  still  fall  within  the  period  of  the  iu« 
known,  the  age  of  fables. 

3.  The  codes  of  the  remaining  provinces — 
West  Gothland,  East  Gothland,  Smoland,  Up- 
land, Soedermanland,  Westmanland,  Helsing- 
land,  and  old  Gothland — though  existing  before 
the  age  of  history,  came  so  near  to  that  age  as 
to  receive  and  reflect  the  first  few  rays  of  ita 
early  morning.  There  is  something  guessed,  or 
known,  in  relation  to  their  origin. 

4.  The  codes  of  the  Scanian  cities,  of  Stock- 
holm, and  of  Wisby  on  the  island  of  Gk>thland, 
arose  in  times  well  understood  by  the  antiqua- 
rians of  this  ancient  country,  but  are  yet  <^der 
than  any  other  systems  of  European  juriapru- 
dence  since  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  these  pro- 
vincial laws  are  as  ancient  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  existing  compilations  of  them  are  dated  at 
different  times  between  the  middle  pointa  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oenturiea. 

XI.  But  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  oould  not 
always  remain  thus  distracted  by  different  and 
even  opposite  codes  of  laws;  and,  consequently, 
as  early  as  the  year  1347,  the  king  proposed  to 
the  Diet  one  general  code  for  all  the  provinces, 
to  be  known  as  the  Common  Law  of  Sweden. 
This  beneficent  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
priests;  for,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  the  old 
codes  gave  them  powers  and  privileges,  which, 
they  had  reason  to  fear,  would  not  be  spared 
to  them  in  a  new  body  of  laws.  A  oompro* 
mise  was  finally  effected  between  the  priests 
and  the  king,  by  his  cutting  from  his  code  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  leaving  the  Church  and 
the  clergy  to  manage  their  affairs  after  their 
former  and  established  methods.    The  new  aya- 
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tem  thus  became,  silently,  with  no  formal  sane- 
tioD,  the  common  law  of  every  part  of  Sweden, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  cities;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  code  for  the  cities  was 
promulgated  and  received.  In  the  year  1442  a 
revised  code  for  all  the  rural  districts  was  pub- 
lished and  formally  sanctioned;  and  this  final 
system  of  Swedish  oommon  law,  dating  just 
half  a  century  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus,  the  Swedes— so  old  are  all 
their  institutions— call  recent.  The  blood  of  a 
genuine  law-student  would  leap  to  look,  as  I 
have,  upon  the  tomes  containing  these  ancient 
systems.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  I  will  men- 
tion that  all  these  old  compilations  have  re- 
cently been  published  in  modem  style  by  Dr. 
Collin  and  another  learned  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  become  illegible  among  my  hasty 
notes. 

XII.  It  must  have  been  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  courts,  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  were  thus  all  mixed 
together,  without  classification  or  digest,  in 
one  general  system;  but  for  two  centuries  they 
managed  to  obtain  and  dispense  justice  in  fpite 
of  this  embarrassment.  The  priesthood  still 
persisted  in  their  opposition  to  secular  control. 
But  progress,  however  slow,  is  one  of  the  un- 
alterable laws  of  social  life;  and  the  Swedes, 
though  quite  separate  from  the  leading  nations, 
found  it  at  length  very  difficult  to  continue  as 
they  were.  In  the  year  1667  they  selected 
from  this  body  of  the  common  law  their  exist- 
ing maritime  code.  The  ecclesiastical  code 
came  in  1686;  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in 
1734;  and  these  are  the  laws,  with  a  mass  of 
more  recent  and  as  yet  uncodified  enactments, 
under  which  the  people  of  the  land  now  live. 

XIII.  But  the  most  singular  thing  connected 
with  the  topic  of  our  evening's  conversation  is 
the  iftct  that  these  codes  stood,  for  many  cen- 
turies, not  only  for  the  laws,  but  as  the  only 
constitution  of  this  ancient  country.  Nor,  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
did  the  Swedes  have  any  general  and  complete 
constitution  of  government  and  of  fundamental 
law.  As  parts  of  a  sort  of  heterogeneous  con- 
stitution, they  now  reckon  the  old  Regulation 
for  the  Diet,  enacted  in  1617,  an  Ordinance 
for  the  Administtiation  of  1634,  the  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  1720,  a  New  Regulation  for  the 
Diet  in  1723,  another  Constitutional  Law  in 
1772,  and,  in  1789,  a  reactionary  Fundamental 
Law,  which  returned  the  country  almost  to  its 
condition  during  the  barbarous  ages. 

XIV.  The  American  is  known  to  have  been 
the  moving  cause  of  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  this  sent  its  waves  of  sentiment,  and 


of  action,  over  every  part  of  Europe.  Sweden 
was  a  leading  party  to  the  Napoleonic  wars; 
and  her  constitution  of  1809,  as  well  as  her 
present  line  of  kings,  are  the  existing  results 
of  the  settlement  of  Europe,  after  Napoleon 
had  been  dethroned.  This  constitution,  with  a 
new  Regulation  for  the  Diet,  a  new  law  of  the 
Royal  Succession,  and  the  Law  of  Libel  of 
1812,  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  Sweden  at 
the  present  time. 

XV.  Such  being  a  general  st-atement  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  laws  of  this  central  portion 
of  old  Scandinavia,  the  home  of  our  grand- 
fathers of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  it  will  interest 
us  for  a  moment,  reader,  to  touch  upon  the 
curious  style  of  conducting  litigation  in  this 
intereisting  country.  We  shall  here  find  the 
origin  of  several  of  our  own  judicial  customs. 
A  civil  action  commences,  for  example;  by  a 
summons  from  the  court,  taken  out  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  served  by  any  citizen,  with  a 
good  witness,  on  the  defendant.  It  will  not 
meet  the  law  to  leave  the  summons  at  the 
defendant's  place  of  residence,  as  with  us,  but 
must  be  served  upon  his  person,  a  copy  being 
left  with  him  for  his  subsequent  examination. 
The  summons  must  state  the  whole  complaint; 
and  the  defendant  must  have  at  least  ten  days 
for  drawing  up  his  answer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  or  three  citizens  selected  by 
the  parish  to  sit  with  the  judge,  there  is  no 
separate  jury  in  civil  causes.  Nor,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  do  professional  lawyers  appear  as 
counsel  in  such  cases.  If  either  party  can  not 
attend,  he  may  appoint  any  other  citizen  to 
attend  for  him;  but  the  citizen's  authority  for 
so  doing  must  be  in  writing.  Neither  party 
can  be  a  witness  for  or  against  himself.  Nor 
can  a  husband,  or  wife,  or  child,  or  any  near 
relative,  give  legal  testimony  in  any  civil  suit. 
The  Swedish  law,  in  fact,  makes  thus  a  serious 
though  silent  charge  against  the  veracity  of  the 
whole  population,  unless  we  take  this  rule  as 
a  eulogy  on  the  strength  of  the  domestic  feel- 
ings among  the  people  of  this  country.  Strin- 
gent as  this  regulation  is,  however,  the  court 
will  ask  questions  of  persons  not  sworn,  but 
who  happen  to  be  within  the  court-room. 
Their  answers  are  not  received  as  evidence, 
strictly  speaking;  but  they  can  not  help  having 
some  influence  on  the  decision.  The  court 
asks,  in  fact,  all  the  questions,  and,  to  most 
litigants,  supplies  the  places  of  judge,  jury,  and 
attorney.  The  judgments  of  the  lower  tribu- 
nals are  always  published.  Those  of  the  higher 
courts  are  withheld,  unless  some  citizen  formally 
demands  them  for  publication.  The  poor  man's 
delinquency  is  therefore  given  to  the  public. 
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The  rich  man's  is  suppressed;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  last  relics  of  that  early  tyranny  of  the 
nobles  which  the  American  Revolution,  through 
the  French,  as  a  filial  return  to  our  worthy 
ancestors,  swept  from  the  soil  of  Sweden. 

XVI.  In  criminal  causes  the  action  begins 
also  with  a  Blemning,  or  summons,  and  the 
accused  may  be  imprisoned,  in  certain  cases, 
by  the  complainant's  oath;  but,  if  incarcerated, 
he  must  be  immediately  examined  by  the 
police,  and  by  the  court  within  eight  days,  if 
in  a  city,  and  within  three  weeks  in  a  country 
district.  This  is  another  distinction  against 
the  poor,  who  inhabit  the  rural  parts,  and  in 
favor  of  the  rich  and  noble,  who  seek  their 
habitations  in  the  cities.  An  accused  may 
employ  counsel,  but  lawyers  are  not  consid- 
ered necessary  in  the  examination  of  even  the 
gravest  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Lawyers, 
indeed,  are  nearly  ostracized  in  Sweden.  They 
are  there  a  very  indigent,  neglected,  and  in- 
ferior grade  of  people.  As  in  civil  causes,  so 
in  criminal,  the  court  examines  all  the  wit- 
nesses; the  accused  himself  is  interrogated; 
and  he  must  answer  all  questions  of  fact  in 
relation  to  the  accusation.  If  he  appeals  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  the  court  must  furnish  him  an 
assistant  for  drawing  up  the  papers.  Justice, 
indeed,  is  very  cheap  in  Sweden.  The  rich 
man  needs  to  pay  no  lawyer's  fee;  his  cause  is 
not  better  cared  for  by  an  attorney  iham  by 
the  court;  and  a  poor  man  can  carry  a  cause, 
deemed  valid  by  the  court,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  tribunals,  even  to  the  king  in 
council,  at  the  expense  of  the  judicial  district 
in  which  he  lives.  And  yet  there  is  but  little 
litigation  in  this  country;  and  every  complaint 
is  decided,  not  by  legal  technicalities,  nor  by 
precedents,  which  can  be  known  only  to  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  of  the  law,  but  on  its 
equitable  and  individual  merits.  If  a  citizen 
has  a  good  claim,  or  a  valid  defense,  he  may 
rest  assured  of  success  in  the  courts  of  Sweden. 

XVn.  To  illustrate  the  facts,  principles,  and 
conclusion  of  our  evening's  talk,  we  will  just 
step  into  a  Swedish  court,  an4  listen  to  the 
curious  proceedings.  There  sits  the  judge,  in 
his  legal  robes,  with  the  citizens  of  his  court 
beside  him.  A  servant  girl  has  sued  her  em- 
ployer for  her  wages.  Here  she  stands,  with  a 
crowd  about  her,  talking  to  the  judge  in  rapid 
and  rather  high-toned  Swedish.  She  has  no 
witnesses,  but  relates  her  own  story,  though 
not  put  under  oath  to  do  it.  Then  the  defend- 
ant is  called  upon  to  make  his  statement.  He 
is  not  there  in  person;  but  he  has  written  out 
his  defense;  and  a  friend  reads  it  to  the  honor- 
able court  with  quiet  satisfaction.    The  law,  as 


acknowledged  by  both  parties,  is,  that  servants 
are  to  be  discharged  only  twice  a  year;  namely, 
on  the  24th  days  of  October  and  of  May.  If 
discharged  at  any  other  time,  the  serrant  can 
claim  pay  to  the  end  of  the  half  year,  and  her 
board,  at  a  stipulated  price,  after  being  dis- 
missed from  service.  This  servant  waa  dis- 
missed in  August,  and  her  demand  was  based 
on  the  letter  of  the  law.  Bat  the  law  baa  one 
exception.  The  parties  can  enter  into  a  special 
contract  for  any  period;  and  this  was  the  gen- 
tleman's defense.  He  had  hired  the  girl,  by  a 
verbal  contract,  to  serve  him  during  his  owo 
pleasure.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  prove  the 
contract.  No  member  of  his  family  could  be  a 
witness.  Neither  of  the  parties  could  give 
legal  testimony.  But  the  master  proved  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  maid.  Her  behavior  had 
evidently  been  outrageous.  So  the  court,  after 
asking  many  questions  of  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  those  concerned  in  the  suit,  decided  it 
against  the  girl;  and  the  ground  of  ike  deeis- 
ion  was,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  letter  of 
the  law,  no  good  citizen  ought  to  be  bnrdeoed 
with  such  a  servant  by  force  of  a  mere  legal 
technicality.  Rather  a  primitive  procwding,  | 
the  reader  will  doubtless  say;  but  I  am  satis-  | 
fied,  after  hearing  the  whole  case,  thai,  law  or 
no  law,  it  was  through  justice:  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  if  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
would  pay  less  attention  to  the  old  English 
''  quiddities  and  quoddities,"  as  Shakspeare  tMs 
them,  and  seek  after  the  righU  of  litigants,  \ 
after  the  manner  of  our  Swedish  grandfathers, 
the  quantity  of  litigation  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  quality  of  it  augmented,  in  our  ia«-  > 
afflicted  country.  | 

XVIII.  Several  years  ago,  one  of  the  high   , 
courts  of  Maryland  had,  on  a  certain  day,  just   ' 
adjourned;   and  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  liti- 
gants were  holding  a  sort  of  after-conrt  on  the 
lawn    before    the   court-house.     Some   of   the 
l^al  gentlemen  were  indulging  their  snrprtse 
at   certain    decisions    then   recently    rendered   I 
within  its  walls.    A  simple-hearted,  uninitia-   i 
ted  countryman  came  up  and  inquired — as  it 
happened— of  one  of  the  learned  judges  wbu^ 
was  the  equity  side  of  the  oourt-honse,  as  he   { 
had  a  case  in  chancery  then  pending.     A  law-   | 
yer,  who  stood  conversing  with  his  honor,  tool:   I 
up  the  query  and  replied  that  "  it  most  be  the   ' 
oufoide  of  the  building,  for  he  had  never  dis- 
covered any  thing  like  equity  on  Uie  tnside, 
after  a  diligent  search  for  more  than    ikdrXj 
years."    This,  of  course,  passed  for  a  piece  of 
pleasantry  at  the  moment;  but  I  wi^  to  sub- 
mit  whether  it  was   not,  in  all  probability, 
about  the  naked  truth.    Some  of  oar   States 
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have  DO  conrts  of  equity.  Every  cause  is 
decided  according  to  the  written  law.  Contro- 
versies are  determined,  in  all  the  States,  not 
upon  their  known  merits,  but  by  the  printed 
statute,  or  in  accordance  with  some  decision  in 
some  former  suit.  It  is  the  law,  and  not  jus- 
tice, or  equity,  or  right  that  the  jury  is  in- 
structed to  find,  or  that  the  court  seeks  to  set 
forth,  or  that  the  parties  have  any  reason  to 
expect.  It  is  answered,  it  is  true,  that  "we 
ought  to  know  the  law  and  transact  our  affairs 
according  to  it."  But  what  ordinary  citizen 
can  know  the  laws  of  the  State  he  lives  in  and 
of  the  United  SUtes?  "Then,"  it  is  replied, 
"he  can  employ  a  lawyer  to  transact  his  busi- 
ness for  him."  Ah!  there's  the  rub.  Our 
laws  are  made  by  lawyers;  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  lawyers;  and  every  citizen  must 
employ  a  lawyer,  or  run  the  hazard  of  falling  at 
last  into  the  hands  of  lawyers.  Give  us  rather 
the  Swedish  system.  Let  every  court  be  a  court 
of  equity.  Let  every  tribunal  be  allowed  to  seek 
after  what  is  right  between  man  and  man. 
Let  the  citizens  be  permitted  to  do  their  busi- 
ness honestly,  to  the  best  of  their  information, 
with  the  full  assurance  that,  in  cases  of  contro- 
versy, their  rights  will  be  maintained,  whatever 
technical  difficulties  our  lawyer-fabricated  stat- 
utes may  interpose. 

And  now,  reader,  with  our  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  the  furtherance  of  this  consumma- 
tion, and  with  the  salutations  of  a  happy  New- 
Year  to  all  the  world,  we  will  adjourn  this 
Ute-h'tete, 


MS&  J0HE8*8  TBIAL8. 


MR.  JONES  was  married.  He  had  been 
married  a  long  time,  ever  since  he  could 
remember,  almost.  The  first  Mrs.  Jones  was  a 
pretty  school-boy  love,  and  died  early.  Mr. 
Jones  was  inconsolable  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  then,  finding  the  burden  of  his 
griefs  too  heavy  to  be  borne  alone,  decided  to 
share  his  regrets  with  a  sympathizing  friend. 
The  connection  was  a  happy  one  for  many 
years,  but  alas  for  the  mutability  of  earthly 
pleasure  I  Mr.  Jones  was  again  a  widower  at 
the  age  of  forty,  and  being  extremely  lonely, 
and  having  the  habit  of  marrying,  he  ofifered 
his  broken  life  and  bereaved  afifections  to  Miss 
Patience  Norcross,  a  mature  young  lady  of 
thirty. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Jones  had  a  habit  of 
being  marHed,  and  it  had  so  grown  upon  him 
that,  had  Providence  opened  the  way,  he  would 
in  all   probability  have  followed  up  a  series 


of  bereavements  with  a  succession  of  consola- 
tions. But  in  selecting  Miss  Patience  he  had 
no  regard  to  compatibility  of  temper.  He  had 
never  thought  any  thing  about  it.  His  other 
marriages  had  been  happy  accidents,  and,  so  far 
as  he  knew  or  reflected,  that  was  the  order  of 
nature.  But  Miss  Patience  had  a  habit,  too, 
and  it  was  in  accordance  with  her  name,  for  it 
was  a  failing  that  leaned  to  virtue's  side,  and 
beyond  it.  She  lived  in  the  remote  and  the 
future.  The  present  with  her  was  never  any 
thing  but  a  makeshift,  a  mere  temporary  ex- 
pedient till  better  times.  Distance  not  only 
lent  enchantment  to  her  objects  of  pursuit,  but 
was  absolutely  the  only  charm  to  which  she 
was  sensitive.  She  really  liked  Mr.  Jones 
almost  up  to  the  hour  of  his  proposals;  she 
meekly  tolerated  him  ever  after. 

They  were  at  boarding  for  a  time,  and  the 
wife  said  submissively  to  all  her  friends,  "O, 
yes,  it  is  very  comfortable  for  the  present,  till 
we  feel  able  to  keep  house."  Mr.  Jones,  after 
the  remark  had  been  reiterated  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  asserted  that  he  was  able  to  keep  house. 
To  prove  this,  he  engaged  and  furnished  a 
tasteful  tenement,  and  another  fesir  saw  Mis- 
tress Patience  the  patient  mistress  of  her  own 
fireside. 

"What  a  pleasant  situation!"  said  Dame 
Grundy,  as  she  called  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Jones,  "  it  is  all 
we  can  expect  in  a  house  we  hire.  If  we  were 
to  build  we  should  plan  very  differently,  of 
course;  and  then,  you  know,  one  could  have 
the  heart  to  make  improvements  in  shrubbery 
and  fruit-trees.  0,  Mrs.  Grundy,  I  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  have  a  house  of  my  own." 

Mr.  Jones  was  well  to  do  and  good-natured. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  little  obtuse,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  did  not  perceive  that  something  to 
put  up  with  is  with  most  of  us  a  practical 
necessity.  So  he  said,  very  generously,  "  Mrs. 
Jones,  in  another  year  you  shall  have  a  house 
of  your  own." 

'*!  am  afraid  you  can  not  afford  to  build 
such  a  house  as  I  would  like." 

"  I  can  and  I  will.  You  shall  make  the  plan 
yourself,  or  draw  a  new  one  if  you  prefer." 

Mrs.  Jones  sighed,  "  It  will  take  so  long  in 
building;"  and  from  that  hour  every  rational 
enjoyment  was  deferred  till  they  should  get 
into  their  new  dwelling.  There  were  the  usual 
delays  and  disappointments,  and  Mrs.  Jones's 
love  of  endurance  was  fully  gratified;  she  was 
regaled  with  a  "  lingering  sweetness  long  drawn 
out." 

At  length  the  house  was  built  and  furnished, 
the    grounds   laid   out  and   planted,   and   the 
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wheels  of  the  new  establishment  fairly  in 
motion.  Moreover,  by  rare  good  lack,  there 
was  very  little  to  alter  or  undo;  most  of  the 
arrangements  were  desirable  and  the  experi- 
ments snocessful. 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  benevo- 
lently, "that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  take 
comfort" 

"If  ever  we  get  settled/'  assented  Mrs. 
Jones,  with  a  sigh. 

Well,  years  rolled  on,  and  they  were  settled. 
The  flowers  bloomed,  and  the  fmit  ripened. 
The  tnrf  thickened  into  a  velvet,  and  the  trees 
grew  tall  and  cast  a  welcome  shade,  strangers 
paased  to  admire  the  premises  as  they  passed, 
and  neighbors  paid  their  various  tributes  of 
envy  and  admiration.  Mr.  Jones  smoked  his 
prime  cigar  in  the  back  piazza,  and  grew  to 
look  portly  and  contented.  Not  so  with  Mrs. 
Jones.  To  all  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
her  residence  she  replied  submissively,  "  Yes, 
it 's  a  pretty  place,  but  we  do  n't  know  whom 
we  built  it  for.  We  have  no  children  to  come 
after  us,  and  are  just  putting  up  improvements 
for  strangers  to  pull  down." 

Was  ever  woman  so  favored  with  an  indul- 
gent fortune?  Within  a  year  from  the  utter- 
ance of  this  remark,  Mrs.  Jones  Was  the 
happy-*no,  the  patient  mother  of  a  real,  genu- 
ine, glorious  baby.  Mr.  Jonee,  who  had  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  happiness  before,  was 
uncontrollably  jubilant  now.  The  boy  was 
healthy,  and  handsome,  and  bright.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  him;  he  was  a  fixed  fact,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  had  wants,  it 
is  true,  for  which  the  fond  father  was  intently 
thankful,  for  to  gratify  and  prevent  them  was 
his  supreme  delight. 

And  the  mother?  Alas  I  hers  were  all  a 
mother's  cares,  anxieties,  and  forebodings.  Till 
the  child  was  weaned  she  scarcely  left  the 
house,  or  indulged  in  the  simplest  luxuries  of 
diet.  Then  there  was  the  long  period  of  teeth- 
cutting,  during  which  her  maternal  anxieties 
were  never  appeased.  Then  she  lived  in  fear 
of  the  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlet 
fever,  till  the  young  hero  met  and  conquered 
them  alL  He  grew  round  and  rosy,  and  she 
thin  and  anxious,  but  still  unalterably  patient. 
At  school  she  feared  he  might  study  too  much 
or  too  little,  and  as  her  fears  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  two  perils,  it  is 
presumed  that  he  avoided  both.  Then  she  had 
a  general  misgiving  lest  he  should  be  spoiled, 
and  from  too  much  petting  at  home  become  an 
indolent  and  useless  member  to  society.  But, 
though  the  reader  may  share  her  fears  in  this 
regard.  Master  Jones  falsified  them  all.    Indul* 


gence  and  opportunity  seemed  to  agree  with 
him.  He  was  ambitious  and  self-reliant,  and 
not  objectionably  willful.  When  at  last  he 
decided  to  study  for  a  profession,  the  mother 
fitted  out  his  wardrobe  with  reluctant  care,  and 
the  first  letter  she  received  from  college  was 
moistened  with  something  more  than  the  full 
proportion  of  her  maternal  tears. 

"I  am  glad  he  is  doing  well,"  she  said,  in 
reply  to  a  remark  from  her  husband;  "but  I 
miss  him  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Since  we 
have  only  one  we  could  but  wish  he  coald 
have  staid  with  us.  The  seven  years  of  his 
student  life  are  very  long  to  wait." 

"To  wait  for  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Jonea. 

"  For  the  good  time  coming,"  replied  his  wife. 

"  Why,  woman,  the  good  time  has  come  long 
ago.  Can 't  you  see  it?  We  've  been  having 
it  all  along." 

"It  may  be  so  with  you,  Mr.  Jones,  bat  I 
have  never  been  free  from  anxiety  for  a  minut« 
in  my  life." 

"And  you  never  will  be,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mr.  Jones,  as  he  shook  the  ashes  from  hia 
cigar.  "It  is  positively  your  strongest  point, 
and  I  have  quite  an  admiration  for  your  skill 
in  it.  You  will  find  more  to  submit  to  in  any 
given  circumstances  than  any  woman  I  have 
ever  known." 

Mrs.  Jones  raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband's 
face  in  meek  surprise.  She  forgave  him,  and 
was  silent. 

BT  TEE  8BA  OF  LIFR 
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Forever  we  wait  bj  the  sea  of  life 

For  our  ships  that  come  not  back, 
Though  we  sent  them  forth  one  sunny  mom 

With  light  on  their  joyoas  track; 
Borne  hare  come  from  that  distant  clime 

Whither  our  ships  were  bound, 
But  they  bring  no  tidings  of  swift  retam, 

Ko  word  with  fruition  crowned. 
Friends  that  we  wait  for  are  changed  or  dead. 

Most  that  we  loved  grown  old; 
Joys  we  have  cherished  have  bloomed  to  fade 

Half  of  their  charms  untold; 
Castles  we  built  for  the  coming  years 

Already  are  tumbling  down, 
As  the  gorgeous  glory  of  Autnmn  woods 

Changes  from  gold  to  brown. 
Friendships,  and  joys,  and  hopes  have  Ibimd 

Only  too  early  a  grave. 
Never,  O  heart,  will  thy  ships  come  back 

Over  the  hungry  wane! 
And  hope  dies  out  in  the  youthful  breast — 

We  wait  no  more  by  the  sea: 
O,  wave,  give  back  my  loved,  my  dead, 

Or  else  make  a  grave  for  me. 
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Thb  Tbub  WoMAir  of  thb  Oldeh  Timb— Below  we 
present  a  new  ▼ersion  and  poetic  arrangement  of 
Proverbs  xxxi,  10-31.  This  beautiful  description  of 
the  "  virtuous  woman "  is,  in  the  original,  an  alpha- 
betic song.  The  successive  verses  begin  with  a  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  its  proper  alphabetic  order, 
resembling  an  acrostic.  It  extends  through  the  alpha- 
bet as  far  as  the  letter  Tau.  From  this  circumstance 
the  connection  of  the  thoughts  it  looser  than  it  would 
be  in  a  free  song.  The  style  here  differs  entirely  from 
the  rest  of  the  book;  the  verses  are  all  nearly  of  the 
same  length;  the  parallelisms  have  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  book  of  Psalms;  it  is  strictly  conformed 
to  the  principles  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  a  very  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  picture.  Of  course  to  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  this  eulogy  one  must  go  back  to  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  times.  In  the  following  version 
and  arrangement  we  have  endeavored  to  give  closely 
the  original,  even  the  semblance  of  its  artificial  ar- 
rangement. To  secure  the  alphabetic  order  we  have  had, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  to  introduce  an  initial  word 
not  found  in  the  original,  but  strictly  in  accordance 
with  its  spirit: 

A  woman  of  energy  who  shall  find  7 

Her  valne  is  fkr  above  pearls, 
By  her  doth  ber  bnsbaod  set  great  store. 

And  profit  to  him  will  not  be  lacking. 
Care  will  she  not  thnut  upon  him,  but  good. 

Through  all  her  days  of  life, 
Diligently  she  eeeketh  wool  and  flax, 

And  with  her  willing  hands  she  works  them. 
Even  like  the  ships  of  the  merchant  is  she, 

Bringing  fh>m  afar  ber  food, 
rrom  her  bed,  while  yet  It  is  night,  sbe  arises. 

Giving  food  to  ber  boose,  and  their  allotted  task  to  ber 
maidens ; 
Giving  diligence,  she  considers  a  field  and  buys  it ; 

From  the  fhiit  of  her  own  hands  is  the  planting  of  the 
vineyard. 
Her  loins  with  strength  she  girdeth. 

And  maketh  strong  her  arms. 
In  carefniness  she  tasteth  that  her  merchandise  is  good; 

Her  lamp  goes  not  ont  throngh  the  night. 
Joining  her  bands  to  the  distaff; 

Her  fingers  grasp  the  spindle. 
Kindly  she  openeth  her  palm  to  the  afflicted ; 

She  pntteth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
Looking  for  the  coming  snow,  she  fears  not  for  ber  house- 
hold. 

Tor  all  her  hoasehold  are  clothed  with  pnrple. 
Many  coverings  sbe  makes  tor  ber  boose, 

Tine  linen  and  scarlet  is  her  own  clothing. 
Nor  in  the  gates  is  her  hosband  unknown, 

For  he  sits  with  the  elders  of  the  land. 
On  linen  vestments  doth  she  spend  ber  toil. 

And  offers  them,  with  girdles,  to  the  merchants. 


Plenteous  and  beantiftal  Is  her  clothing. 

And  she  laoghetb  at  the  time  to  come. 
Quiet  in  dignity,  she  speaks  with  wisdom ; 

And  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  her  tongue. 
Blgidly  she  looketh  to  the  ways  of  her  hoosehold. 

And  the  bread  of  sloth  sbe  will  not  eat. 
Sorely  ber  children  will  rise  up  and  bless  ber, 

And  ber  hosband— he  will  praise  her. 
Truly  many  daoghters  have  done  virtoonsly, 

But  thoo  hast  risen  above  them  all. 
Useless  is  beaoty  and  loveliness  Is  deception, 

Bat  a  woman  that  fears  the  Lord  shall  be  praised. 
Yaloe  her  according  to  the  tmit  of  ber  bands. 

And  let  ber  own  deeds  praise  ber  In  the  gates. 

Characteristics  op  the  Gosfels.— The  Bishop  of 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  in  his  introductory  lecture  of 
his  course  on  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  gives  in  a  note  the 
following  condensed  summary  of  the  principal  points 
in  which  the  four  evangelical  narratives  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other: 

1.  In  regard  to  their  external  features  and  charac- 
teristics: 

The  point  of  view  of  the  first  Gospel  is  mainly  Is- 
raelitic;  of  the  second,  Gentile;  of  the  third,  universal; 
of  the  fourth.  Christian. 

The  general  aspect,  and  so  to  speak,  physiognon^y 
of  the  first,  mainly,  is  Oriental;  of  the  second,  Roman; 
of  the  third,  Greek;  of  the  fourth,  spiritual. 

The  style  of  the  first  is  stately  and  rhythmical;  of 
the  second,  terse  and  precise;  of  the  third,  calm  and 
copious;  of  the  fourth,  artless  and  colloquial. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  first  is  sym- 
metry; of  the  second,  compression;  of  the  third,  order; 
of  the  fourth,  system. 

The  thought  and  language  of  the  first  are  both  He- 
braistic; of  the  third,  both  Hellenistic,  while  in  the 
second  the  thought  is  often  Occidental,  though  the  lan- 
guage is  Hebraistic;  and  in  the  fourth  the  language  ii 
Hellenistic,  but  the  thought  Hebraistic. 

2.  In  respect  to  their  subject-matter  and  contents: 
In  the  first  Gospel  we  have  narrative:  in  the  second, 

memoirs;  in  the  third,  history;  in  the  fourth,  dramatic 
portraiture. 

In  the  first  we  have  often  the  record  of  events  in 
their  accomplishment;  in  the  second,  events  in  their 
detail;  in  the  third,  events  in  their  connection;  in  the 
fourth,  events  in  relation  to  the  teaching  springing 
from  them. 

Thus  in  the  first  we  more  often  meet  with  the  notice 
of  impressions;  in  the  second,  of  facts;  in  the  third,  of 
motives;  in  the^^ourth,  of  words  spoken. 

And,  lastly,  the  record  of  the  first  is  mainly  collect- 
ive, and  often  antithetical;  of  the  second,  graphic  and 
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circumstantial;  of  the  third,  didactic  and  reflective;  of 
the  fourth;  selective  and  supplemental. 

3.  In  respect  to  their  portraiture  of  our  Lord. 

The  first  Gospel  presents  him  to  us  mainly  as  the 
Messiah;  the  second,  mainly  as  the  God-man;  the  third, 
as  the  Redeemer;  the  fourth,  as  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God. 

TJkspeakablb  Words.— "^nd  I  knew  »kch  a  man, 
whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  can  not  tell; 
God  knoweth:  how  that  he  wot  caught  up  into  paradise, 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for 
a  man  to  utter."    2  Cor.  xu,  3,  4. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  conveyed  by 
language,  even  among  ourselves,  are  not  the  deepest. 
The  clearest  perceptions  of  truth,  of  beauty,  and  of 
goodness  surpass  the  power  of  words  to  express.  There 
are  things  which  "  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter." 
Our  deepest  feelings  are,  as  we  say,  "unspeakable." 
There  is  a  joy  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  a 
terror  which  is  "  speechless,"  a  love  which  is  "  unut- 
terable." The  innermost  revelations  of  soul  to  soul 
may  pass  in  silence.  The  eye  may  speak  in  a  fixed 
expression  of  sadness  the  whole  tragedy  of  a  lifetime, 
and  the  silent  countenance  convey  gladness  or  misery 
better  than  any  syllables  which  the  lips  could  voice 
abroad  to  men.  Thus  also  God  can  communicate 
without  words.  A  silent  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  power 
works  among  the  orbs  of  heaven.  There  is  "  no  speech 
nor  language,  no  voice  is  heard;"  yet  argument  flashes 
from  the  skies  upon  every  heart  from  that  eternal 
Godhead  so  reasoning  from  on  high  with  created  minds. 
A  silent  inspiration  teaches  the  bird  to  build  her  nest, 
and  Bezaleel  to  build  the  tabernacle.  Every  wonder- 
ful fabric  in  nature  is  "made  in  secret"  by  that  mind 
which  is  the  quietest,  because  it  is  the  mightiest.  In 
the  same  manner  in  his  greatest  work  of  redemption  a 
quiet  secrecy  marks  God's  revelation^  to  men.  Christ 
did  not  on  earth  "  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,"  neither  will  he  from  heaven.  He  does  not 
vocally  converse  with  the  millions  of  his  worshipers. 
But  he  does  what  is  greater.  He  difl'uses  over  the  soul 
a  spiritual  sense  of  his  presence,  and  fills  it  with 
thoughts  and  emotions  which  cause  it  to  awaken  like 
Jacob  from  the  dream  of  life,  with,  "  God  was  in  this 
place  and  I  knew  it  not!  How  awful  is  this  place! 
this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  gate  of  heaven!" 

Not  Alonb. — "  When  my  father  and  my  mother  for- 
sake  me,  then  the  Lord  vnll  take  me  up* '     Fs.  xxvii,  10. 

Bishop  Edwards  recently  related  in  a  sermon  the 
following  touching  ineident: 

Traveling  some  years  ago,  in  midwinter,  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  States  in  company  with  several  friends, 
they  passed  by  a  rude  log-hut,  when  one  of  his  com- 
panions remarked  that  in  that  hut  lived,  entirely  alone, 
a  man  upward  of  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Anxious 
to  see  an  old  veteran  whose  life  had  been  protracted 
down  from  a  former  age,  the  Bishop  proposed  to  stop 
and  go  in.  Upon  entering  the  place  every  thing  looked 
wretched  indeed.  The  room  was  low  and  dingy,  and 
overhung  with  spider-webs.  In  the  center  of  it  was  a 
rude  bed  upon  which  the  old  man  sat.  On  one  side 
was  a  large,  old-fashioned  fireplace,  in  which  logs  were 
piled  together  after  the  manner  of  frontier  life.    Struck 


with  the  dreariness  of  his  situation,  the  Bishop  asked 
the  old  man  if  he  were  not  lonesome.  "  LoneflooBe!" 
replied  he,  "  no  indeed;  Jesus  is  with  me,  and  he  is 
good  company.  He  has  been  my  companion  these 
many  years,  and  he  does  not  forsake  me  now."  The 
Bishop  added  that  he  had  never  on  any  other  occasion 
been  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  precioosness  of 
Jesus  as  a  comforter,  even  nnder  the  most  destitate 
circumstances  in  which  we  can  be  placed  in  this  life. 

The  Pboof  of  Lov^— "Greater  love  hath  no  mam 
than  this,  tAa<  a  man  lay  d^nvn  his  life  for  hi*  friend" 
John  XV,  13. 

The  King  of  Armenia  not  fulfilling  his  engagement, 
Cyrus  entered  the  country,  and  having  taken  him  and 
all  his  family  prisoners,  ordered  them  instantly  before 
him. 

"  Armenius,"  said  he,  "yon  are  free,  for  yon  are  now 
sensible  of  your  error.  And  what  will  you  give  me  if 
I  restore  your  wife  to  you?" 

«'  All  that  I  am  able." 

"  What  if  I  restore  your  children?" 

"  All  that  I  am  able." 

"And  yon,  Tigranes,"  said  he.  turning  to  the  son, 
"what  would  you  do  to  save  yoor  wife  from  aerri- 
tude?" 

Now,  Tigranes  was  but  lately  married,  and  bad  a 
great  love  for  his  wife.  "  Cyrus,"  he  replied,  "  to  save 
her  from  servitude  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my 
life." 

"Let  each  bave  his  own  again,"  said  Cyras;  and 
when  he  departed  one  spoke  of  his  clemency,  another 
of  his  valor,  another  of  his  beauty  and  the  graces  of 
his  person;  upon  which  Tigranes  asked  His  wife  if  she 
thought  him  handsome. 

"  Really,"  said  she,  "  I  did  not  look  at  him." 

"  At  whom,  then,  did  you  look?" 

"  At  him  who  offered  to  lay  down  his  life  for  me." 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  shoald 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  Tigranes  was  will- 
ing to  die  for  his  wife.  But  while  we  were  yet  ene- 
mies Christ  died  for  us.  How  far  this  love  all  earthly 
love  excels! 

The  wife  of  Tigranes  did  not  look  at  the  king  in  his 
beauty.  She  could  only  look  on  him  who  was  willing 
to  die  for  her.  What  shall  we  desire  in  beavea  mora 
than  to  look  upon  the  face  of  him  who  did  die  for  as? 
There  is  beauty,  glory,  infinitely  resplendent  glory  in 
heaven,  and  eye  hath  not  Be«n,  nor  heart  conceived  it. 
but  nothing  there  will  so  attract  the  believer's  ga^  as 
the  face  of  Him  who  died  for  sinners.  Wonderful  love! 
Unspeakable  love!  And  we  may  look  on  him  and 
love  him  forever. 

Easterh  Salutatiohs. — An  incidental  occurrence 
between  Gasa  and  Ashkelon  showed  os  the  meaning 
of  Elisha's  command  to  his  servant  Gebasi,  to  salute 
no  man  by  the  way.  A  Bedouin  acquaintance  of  one 
of  our  camel  drivers,  meeting  him  on  the  road,  the 
two  friends  occupied  no  small  time  in  salutations. 
They  kissed  each  other  five  times  on  the  cheek,  holding 
the  hand  at  the  same  time,  then  asked  three  or  foor 
questions  of  each  other;  and  not  till  this  was  done  did 
they  resume  their  journey.  If  Gehazi,  a  man  so  well 
known,  had  done  this  to  every  one  he  met,  he  would 
not  have  reaped  Carmel  before  his  master. 
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A  CHRISTKAS-BOX  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 

BT    BMILT    HVXTIMOTOX    MILLBB. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Annie  Ljnch?"  asked 
gay  little  Belle  Walters  of  a  group  of  her  school- 
mates: "seems  to  me  she's  always  crying  lately,  or 
else  looking  so  doleful  it 's  ten  times  worse  than  tears." 
The  morning  session  of  school  had  just  closed,  and 
the  girls  were  gathered  ahout  the  fire  in  the  recita- 
tion-room, eating  their  lunch  and  talking  noisily. 
Annie  Lynch  sat  apart  from  the  rest  by  one  of  the 
large  windows,  hpr  face  pressed  against  the  pane, 
down  which  the  Winter  rain  was  beating  and  dripping, 
and  a  sad,  slow  rain  of  tears  that  crept  down  her 
cheeks  kept  time  with  the  drops  without.  The  girls 
all  glanced  toward  her  as  Belle  spoke,  and  one  of  them 
answered  in  a  lower  tone, 

"  0,  do  n't  you  know,  Belle,  her  father  was  coming 
home  on  a  furlough  to  spend  Christmas,  and  they  were 
all  so  happy,  and  now  they  've  heard  that  he  's  sick  in 
the  hospital  at  Nashyille,  and  perhaps  he  may  die 
there?" 

"  He  is  n't  so  very  sick,"  said  Mary  Fowler.  "  Mrs. 
Lynch  told  mother  that  he  was  only  worn-out  by  hard 
marching  and  lack  of  food,  and  that  he  thought  a  lit- 
tle rest  would  cure  him;  but  father  says  he  's  more 
likely  to  die  than  if  he  had  a  fever,  or  had  lost  an 
arm,  for  he  was  just  in  the  condition  to  sink  away 
and  die  of  homesickness  and  la^k  of  nursing." 

"Poor  Annie!"  said  Sarah  Marshall,  "no  wonder 
she  looks  so  sad  to  hear  ui  all  talking  so  much  about 
ChristmA,  and  what  a  good  time  we  are  going  to 
have.  I  wonder  if  they  have  any  Christmas  in  the 
hospitals." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  fairy,"  said  Belle  Walters,  "  like 
the  fairies  they  tell  about  in  story-books;  I  know 
what  I  'd  do.  I  'd  call  all  my  subjects  together  and 
we  'd  go  to  every  hospital  in  the  country  and  hang 
the  walls  with  beautiful  wreaths  and  banners,  and  set 
splendid  Christmas-trees  everywhere,  all  full  of  lights 
and  gifts  for  every  body,  and  then  when  the  poor  sick 
fellows  opened  their  eyes  there  would  be  bells  ringing, 
and  music  playing,  and  all  as  lovely  as  fairy-land. 
Would  n't  it  be  splendid?" 

"SpUndid/"  echoed  some  of  the  girls;  but  Mary 
Fowler  said  quietly, 

"  If  you  could  do  so  much  as  that,  Belle,  you  might 
just  as  well  cure  them  all  and  send  them  home;  or 
you  might  bring  their  friends  to  take  care  of  them. 
I  'm  sure,  Mr.  Lynch  would  rather  see  his  wife  and 
Annie  than  the  finest  Christmas-trees  in  the  world." 

"So  he  would,"  said  little  Belle;  and  then  she 
added  sadly,  "  I  do  wish  I  could  do  something  to  make 
them  a  merry  Christmas." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  how?"  asked  their  teacher,  coming 
forward  from  the  desk  where  she  had  been  sitting. 

"  0,  do  tell  us,"  exclaimed  several  of  the  girls,  mak- 
ing room  for  Miss  Johnson  by  the  fire. 


Before  she  sat  down  she  drew  Annie  Lynch  gently 
away  from  the  window  and  seated  her  on  a  low 
bench  by  her  side,  still  keeping  hold  of  her  band  as 
she  talked. 

"I  believe,  children,"  said  she.  "that  these  poor 
soldiers  in  hospitals  often  suffer  more  from  loneliness 
and  a  sort  of  desolate,  homesick  feeling  than  from 
real  disease.  They  feel  neglected  and  forsaken,  and 
we  do  n't  at  all  realize  what  little  things  will  comfort 
and  cheer  them  up.  Why,  one  of  the  nurses  told  me 
that  she  had  seen  more  good  done  by  a  little  child 
that  ran  prattling  through  the  hospital  where  she  was 
for  half  a  day  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  regi- 
ment of  doctors.  Now,  these  men  will  all  remember 
Christmas,  and  think  of  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  I 
want  you  should  help  some  of  them  to  share  your 
happiness.  Every  one  of  you  girls  can  put  up  two  or 
three  little  packages  containing  something  that  will 
please  and  interest  the  soldiers,  and  then  we  will  put 
them  all  in  a  box  and  send  it  to  the  nearest  hospital 
to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers.  Raise  your  hands  all 
that  will  do  this." 

Miss  Johnson  counted  the  eager  hands  that  were 
raised  among  the  girls,  and  said, 

"Twenty-one  hands;  now  if  each  one  of  you  should 
make  out  four  packages,  that  would  be  eighty-four, 
and  I  will  add  enough  to  bring  the  number  up  to  one 
hundred.  1  suppose  there  are  usually  about  fifty  men 
in  one  ward  of  a  hospital,  so  we  should  have  enough 
to  go  through  two  wards." 

"  But  what  shall  we  put  in?"  asked  Sarah  Marshall; 
"such  things  as  candy,  and  nuts,  and  raisins?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Johnson,  "  for  in  many  cases  it 
might  injure  the  soldiers  to  eat  them,  and  the  surgeons 
would  not  allow  it.  But  you  can  make  little  needle- 
books  and  comfort-bags,  and  stock  them  with  needles, 
and  pins,  and  thread,  and  scissors,  and  you  can  send 
dissecting-maps,  and  curious  puzzles,  and  packs  of 
these  beautiful  colored  pictures,  such  as  "  Butterflies 
of  America,"  and  "  Wild  Flowers,"  and  a  great  many 
different  series  that  you  can  find  at  the  book-stores. 
And  you  can  send  books,  and  nice  warm  hospital 
slippers,  and  any  thing  you  think  would  comfort  or 
amuse  the  soldiers,  only  you  must  remember  that 
lying  all  day  and  night  with  nothing  to  interest  them, 
they  are  more  like  little  children  than  grown-up  men, 
and  any  thing  that  would  please  you  would  please 
them.  It  is  only  to  let  them  see  that  we  remember 
and  love  them." 

"But  how  shall  we  get  the  money?"  asked  Nettie 
Dean;  "I  have  n't  a  cent  in  the  world." 

"Almost  all  of  you  will  receive  something  in  the 
shape  of  Christmas-presents,"  said  Miss  Johnson,  "  and 
I  am  sure  your  parents  will  allow  you  to  have  the 
same  they  would  cost  to  spend  for  the  soldiers,  if  you 
are  really  willing  to  give  up  your  presents  for  them. 
And  I  dare  say  most  of  you  have  interesting  books  at 
home,  or  could  make  many  things  without  any  expense 
but  your  own  labor." 
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"  I  've  got  ft  Chinese  pnsile,"  said  Belle  Walters, 
"ftnd  I  meaa  to  send  that  Howard  used  to  work 
over  it  when  he  cat  his  knee  and  had  to  lie  on  the 
sofa  so  long.  He  fonnd  ont  how  to  get  the  rings  all 
right,  hat  I  never  coald  do  it." 

"Yon  will  have  to  go  right  ahoot  it,"  said  Miss 
Johnson,  "for  the  box  onght  to  go  a  week  before 
Christmas,  so  as  to  be  sare  of  reaching  them  in  time. 
Toa  may  bring  all  the  packages  yoa  can  get  ready  to 
my  room  on  Saturday  and  I  will  show  yon  how  to 
put  them  up  neatly,  and  if  any  of  yoar  little  friends 
wiflh  to  join  as  we  shall  be  Tery  glad  to  have  them." 

The  children  entered  so  heartily  into  their  teacher's 
project  that  their  lessons  were  almost  in  danger  of 
neglect.  But,  as  Jenny  Wood  eagerly  remarked,  "it 
was  very  odd  that  even  Mr.  Foster  himself  gave  out 
such  short  lessons,  and  very  lucky,  too,  now  that  they 
were  all  so  basy." 

A  happy  troup  of  children  crowded  into  Miss  John- 
son's  room  on  the  appointed  day,  and  not  one  had 
failed  to  find  plenty  of  things  for  the  "soldier's  Christ- 
mas-box." There  were  also  many  contributions  from 
others,  so  that  Miss  Johnson  and  the  older  girls  had 
their  hands  full  to  put  up  the  different  packages.  As 
each  one  was  completed  it  was  marked  with  a  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  donor  and  a  list  of  the  con- 
tents. This  waa  so  that  the  surgeons  might  know 
without  opening  it  that  it  contained  nothing  injurious 
to  the  sick,  for  they  are  required  to  inspect  every 
thing  that  goes  to  them.  There  were  a  great  many 
books,  and  stockings,  and  soft  slippers,  packages  of 
pictures,  leadpencils  and  paper,  two  or  three  disjiect- 
ing-maps,  one  transparent  slate,  with  a  lot  of  outline 
pictures  for  copying,  and  out  of  all  the  variety  there 
were  only  one  or  two  articles  that  Miss  Johnson 
thought  necessary  to  reject. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "there  is  one  thing  more  to  be 
done,  and  that  is  for  every  one  of  you  to  send  a  sim- 
ple little  letter  with  your  packages.  A  very  few  lines 
will  do,  only  write  as  if  you  were  sending  a  Chrishnas- 
gift  to  some  friend  whom  you  loved.  You  can  most 
of  yon  write,  and  the  rest  can  get  some  one  at  home 
to  do  it  for  them." 

By  the  middle  of  the  next  week  the  box  was  ready 
to  go.  and  a  benevolent  gentleman  very  kindly  offered 
to  pay  the  express  charges;  so  it  was  started  on  its 
journey,  carefully  directed  to  the  hospital  at  N.,  and 
marked  in  the  corner,  "  ChrUtmas- Box  for  the  Soldiers." 
Inside  of  the  box  was  the  following  letter  to  the 
chaplain  in  charge  from  Miss  Johnson; 

Dear  Arr,— The  children  of  my  department  of  the  pabllo 
■rhool  in  8.  hare  wnt  the»e  Chrintmaa  gifts  to  the  lick  iol- 
dlen  In  your  hospital.  The  package*  hare  been  put  up 
under  my  inperTlslont  and  contain  nothing  excepting  the 
articlee  mentioned  on  the  cards.  We  sappoee  then  are 
enough  for  two  and  perhaps  threa  wards,  and  it  la  our  winh 
that  yoo  woald  distribute  them  in  the  wards  when;  you  think 
them  most  needed,  omitting  no  one  ai  long  as  they  last,  so 
that  no  one  may  fN>l  slighted.  Wn  wish  we  could  send  to 
every  poor,  lonely  soldier  in  the  country ;  but  wo  most  be 
satisfied  with  doing  the  very  little  which  is  in  onr  power. 

Now,  dear  little  children  all  over  the  land  who  will 
read  this  story.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that 
Christmas-box;  how  it  reached  the  hospital,  and  what 
the  soldiers  thought  of  it,  but  not  now.  It  would 
make  my  story  too  long,  and  besides  I  have  something 


else  to  say  to  yon.  Do  yon  know  how  many  hospitala 
there  are  all  over  the  land  crowded  full  of  oar  noble 
soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  who  might  be  cheered  and 
comforted  by  such  boxes  from  you?  I  have  seen 
them  by  hundreds  lying  in  their  beds  in  long  rows  ap 
and  down  the  hospital  wards,  lying  there  in  dreary 
suifering  for  days  and  weeks  witboai  a  pleasant  thing 
to  make  them  smile.  Are  yoo  going  to  let  them  spend 
the  merry  Christmas  and  the  happy  New- Year's  days 
without  trying  to  bring  them  a  little  pleasure?  flow 
many  schools,  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  will 
follow  Miss  Johnson's  directions  and  send  boxes  for 
Christmas  or  New- Year's  to  the  hospital  nearest  them? 
Teachers,  will  you  not  lead  your  scholars  in  this  en- 
terprise and  assist  them  to  accomplish  an  antold 
amount  of  good? 

Juvenile  Eoohomt.— We  know  a  little  chabby- 
faced  boy  who,  being  taken  down  town  and  suited  to 
a  new  jacket  and  pants  by  his  father,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark  as  they  were  about  to  take  the  cars  for 
home:  "  Now,  father,  you  have  spent  so  much  money 
on  me  to-day  that  I  can  't  bear  to  have  you  spend  any 
more;  so  you  just  jump  in  the  car  and  ride  home,  and 
I  '11  trot  along  on  the  sidewalk  and  save  yoa  three 
cents."  There  was  thoughtfulness  for  an  eight-year 
old! 

A  BoT'a  Teouoht.— "  Now,  I  soppoae  I  shall  have 
to  be  very  good,  grandmamma,  becAuse  we  hare  got 
this  baby,  for  mother  won't  want  her  to  be  nanghtv, 
and  she  will  be  if  I  am."  So  said  a  little  fellow  look- 
ing earnestly  up  into  his  grandmother's  faee;  and 
every  one  will  allow  what  his  grandmother  says,  "  that 
it  is  a  very  good  little  piece  of  reasoning."  It  is  well 
for  all  young  folks  to  remember  that  they  can  sot  be 
good  or  naughty  for  thenuelvea  alone,  they  will  always 
iofloenoe  somebody  or  other  to  be  like  them. 

Mamma's  Diamoitds. — "  I  am  going  to  ke^  all  my 
pennies,"  said  little  Kate  to  her  sister.  "  I  have 
fifteen  in  my  bank,  and  by  and  by  I  can  buy  a  dia- 
mond cross  for  mamma  She  will  look  so  j^etty  with 
it  on  her  black  dress." 

"0,  mamma  does  not  care  for  snch  things,"  said 
Emma. 

"But  how  do  you  know?" 

"  Because,  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  not  like  to  have  a  ring  like  that  of  Mrs.  H., 
so  beautiful  and  shining,  she  kissed  me  a  great  many 
times,  and  said  '  the  only  diamond  she  wished  for  were 
those  she  saw  in  our  eyes  when  good  and  happy.' " 

"Well,  then,  I  will  buy  her  some  other  present,'' 
added  Kate,  "  for  I  love  her  so  much." 

"  I  think,"  said  Emma,  "  that  mamma  does  not  care 
for  presents;  she  would  rather  see  us  good.  If  we 
love  her,  we  must  try  to  obey  her  always  and  quick: 
that  is  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,**  aajs 
Christ  to  his  disciples. 

Is  THE  Dark.— Oor  little  three-year  old  had  been 
accustomed,  from  hearing  himself  called  "petty,"  to 
apply  the  title  to  himself.  In  his  childhood,  of  coarse. 
his  ma  kept  the  light  burning  at  night.  One  night 
the  light  went  out,  and  he,  awaking,  and  finding  him- 
self in  the  dark,  cried  out  lustily,  "  Mamma^  taka  thm 
dark  out  of  potty's  eyes." 
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Thi  Faithtul  Pastob— a  correspondent  has  fur- 
nished the  following  items  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  pastoral  devotedness  of  a  great  and  good  man — 
Re?.  Dr.  Winslow,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Bos- 
ton. Having  reached  us  too  late  for  a  place  in  the 
body  of  the  number,  we  cheerfully  accord  it  room 
among  our  gleanings.  We  devoutly  thank  God  for 
the  faithful,  pious,  and  earnest  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
he  has  been  giving  to  the  Church  to  meet  the  times  of 
trial  and  peril  which  have  come  upon  us,  and  we  unite 
with  our  sister  denomination  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
this  evangelical  and  holy  man: 

Among  the  moat  influential  and  nsefal  mintstert  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  the  late  Rev.  Habbard  Wioelow, 
D.  D.  For  more  than  thirty  years  be  was  prominent  as  a 
pastor,  author,  educator,  and  contributor  to  the  reviews  and 
preas.  In  all  theee  relations  he  eusUined  himself  with 
Diarked  ability  and  succcm.  Bat  no  portion  of  his  life  and 
labors  are  pleasanter  to  recall  than  his  services  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  We  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  the  Bowdoin-Street 
Church,  Boston.  During  that  ministry  of  twelve  years 
blessed  fruits  were  the  results  of  Dr.  Winslow^s  arduous  and 
fkithfbl  Ubors.  Every  year  of  his  pastorate  was  sealed  with 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  its  quickening 
influence  upon  the  congregation.  The  reoords  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  show  that  no  Chvrch  in  that  State  ever 
had  a  greater  Increase  of  membership  than  the  Bowdoin- 
Street  Church  in  the  same  number  of  years.  Several  parishes 
were  formed  from  it.  It  was  Mr.  Winslow's  practice  to  throw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  He  held  meetings  of  prayer, 
and  preached  upon  the  great  theme  of  salvation,  as  other 
ministers  are  accustomed  to  preach;  but  he  also  did  his 
Master's  work  in  ptnon.  Said  a  distinguished  clergyman  of 
him,  "  He  went  into  more  houses  and  addressed  more  people 
on  the  Bul^ect  of  religion  in  person  than  any  other  minister 
of  my  acquaintance."  Dr.  Winslow  collected  around  him  a 
large  body  of  young  men.  He  delivered  them  lectures  on 
habits  of  economy  and  the  laws  of  health  and  improvement. 
The  merchants  and  professional  men  all  received  lessons  of 
cheer  and  wisdom.  A  wonderful  adaptability  to  time,  cir- 
cumstance, and  various  classes  of  people  seemed  to  belong  to 
his  nature  as  a  part  of  himself.  The  lectures  to  young  men 
were  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  in  this  and  diflTerent 
lands.  The  little  manual,  "  Are  yon  a  Christian  ?'*  stil)  cir- 
culates here  and  abroad.  Dr.  Winslow  also  used  his  talents 
in  the  discussion  of  doctrinal  subjects.  In  this  way  he  ex- 
erted an  influence  upon  a  certain  class  of  doubters  and 
skeptics.  His  sermons  on  the  Trinity,  while  stamping  their 
author  with  the  indisputable  evidence  of  ability,  and  gaining 
for  him  a  wide  reputation,  produced  a  happy  effect  upon  many 
minds  in  Boston.  The  Scotch  divine.  Dr.  Chalmers,  pro- 
nounced them  the  ablest  he  had  evo*  seen.  These  were 
among  Mr.  Winslow's  publications  while  a  pastor  in  Boston. 
Wherever  ha  ministered  it  was  with  the  same  happy  results. 
The  spirit  of  the  Most  High  attended  him  in  nil  bis  labors. 
And  why  is  it  that  this  good  man,  like  Doddridge,  Payson, 
Honry  Martyn,  and  many  others,  was  su  much  blessed  of 
Heaven?  Ho  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  eflibctual  fervent 
prayer.  He  was  earnest,  versatile,  wonderfully  adaptative, 
ftill  of  sympathy,  able  to  speak  words  of  signfflcance  and 
conviction,  and  yet  often  full  of  pathos  and  persuasion.  We 
seem  now  to  hear  his  voice,  as  of  old  it  was  heard  in  that 
Boston  church.  Unceasing  activity  of  mind  and  body  fol- 
lowed him  through  life.  And  this  activity  he  Imparted  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  "I  love  to  think  of  hla  active 
Vol,  XXIV.— 48 


mind  exploring  eternity,**  said  one  who  was  formerly  a 
brother  minister  with  him  in  Boston.  His  disoouraes  dwelt 
much  on  heaven  and  the  rest  in  store  for  the  redeemed. 
Heaven  was  to  him  a  place  of  infinite  attractions.  We  road 
of  his  last  hours  that  he  sung, 

and  we  can  realise  how  delightftil  heaven  ever  appeared  to 
him.  and  must  have  appeared  when  the  eternal  world  was 
Just  ready  to  break  upon  his  vision. 

Others  have  written  of  this  good  man's  talenta  and  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  education ; 
but  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  noblest  phase  of  his  life's  history, 
and  spoken  of  him  as  the  minister  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
His  life,  and  that  of  his  brother,  Bev.  Dr.  Myron  Wio»low, 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  passed  in  the  burning 
Indian  clime  among  the  heathen,  are  fragrant  to  recall,  and 
serve  as  bright  exampJea  of  the  excellency  and  parfectneaa  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

The  Lover  aitd  the  Echo. — We  clip  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Observer: 

Lover.  Echo  I  mysterious  nymph,  declare 

Of  what  you  *re  made,  and  what  yon  are — 
Beho,  Airt 

hoi9«r,  *Mld  air,  and  oltlT,  and  places  high. 

Sweet  Echo  I  llatening,  love,  yoo  11»~- 
Edbo.  row  tte/ 

Lowr,  Thon  dost  resuscitate  |sad  sounds- 
Hark  I  how  my  voice  revircs,  resounds  t 
Echo.  AwMb/ 

hontir»  I  *11  question  thee  before  I  go- 
Come,  answer  me  more  apropoe  I 
Eofto.  PM/  Pb*/ 

JLoeer.  Tell  me,  fair  nymph,  if  e'er  yon  saw 

So  sweet  a  girl  as  Phoebe  Shaw  I 
£dbo.  PyWne/ 

Lover,  Say,  what  will  turn  that  frisking  coney 

Into  the  toils  of  matrimony  ? 
Bfllko.  JToNsy/ 

Loner,  Has  Phoebe  not  a  heavenly  brow  ? 
Is  it  not  white  as  pearl— as  snow  t 
J5c*o.  Am!  no/ 

Loner,  Her  eyes  I    Was  ever  such  a  pair  ? 

Are  the  stars  brighter  than  they  are  ? 
fdto.  Thefforel 

Lover,  Echo,  thon  Heat,  but  can 't  deceive  me ; 
Her  eyes  ecUpae  the  stars,  believe  m»— 
Ed^o,  Learn  m»I 

Lover.  But  come,  thon  saucy,  pert  romancer, 

Who  is  as  fair  as  Phoebe  ?    Answer. 
Echo,  Anm^  ekt 

'  Faith.— I  envy  no  quality  of  mind  or  Intellect  In  others ; 
not  genius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy;  but  if  I  could  choose 
what  would  be  moat  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to 
me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other 
blessing ;  for  it  makes  lifip  a  discipline  of  goodness,  creates 
new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish,  and  throws  over 
the  decay  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  lights;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  ftx>m  cor- 
ruption and  decay  calls  np  beauty  and  divinity;  makes 
an  instrument  of  torture  and  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent 
to  paradise;  and  far  abore  all  combination  of  earthly 
hopes,  calls  np  the  most  delightful  visions,  palms,  and  ama- 
ranths, the  gardens  of  the  blessed,  the  security  of  ererlasting 
Joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  skeptic  view  only  gloom, 
decay,  annihilation.— Sir  flNmpJbrqr  Dasy. 
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MiHisTBRiAL  Support  ih  thi  Methodist  Episco- 
pal CHURCH.->The  "  Minnies  of  the  East  Baltimore 
Conference"  contains  a  tabular  exhibit  of  several  items 
connected  with  the  question  of  ministerial  support  in 
our  Church.  The  items  are  gathered  from  the  Minutes 
of  forty-one  Conferences.  We  would  like  to  reprint 
the  table,  but  the  width  of  our  column  will  not  admit 
of  this.  We,  therefore,  substitute  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

Total  number  of  claimants  reported 4,908 

ToUi  amount  ofclaimi 92,141,661 

Amount  of  receiptf „ 82.013,462 

Amount  of  deficiency $134,706 

Average  per  claimant $410.24 

Number  of  deficient  olaimanta 1,630 

Number  of  members  in  Conferences  reported 688,443 

Average  per  member $2.92 

In  glancing  over  the  full  table  we  observe  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  It  includes  |5.437.56  received  from  the 
Missionary  Society  by  the  Kansas  Conference;  and 
doubtless  several  thousand  dollars,  not  reported  as 
such  in  the  other  Conferences,  came  from  this  source: 
The  highest  average  per  claimant  is  paid  by  the  New 
Jersey  Conference,  |G41.17;  the  next  in  rank  are  the 
Newark,  |528.49;  and  PhiladelphU.  ^3.94.  The  New 
Jersey  and  Newark  were  not  embraced  in  the  table 
published  last  year.  The  lowest  average  is  the  Indi- 
ana Conference,  |220.ld.  The  most  liberal  Conference, 
in  proportion  to  its  membership,  is  the  Minnesota, 
which  pays  |4.99  per  member;  the  next  in  rank  are 
the  Genesee,  |4-79,  and  the  North- West  Wisconsin, 
^.56.  The  payments  credited  last  year  to  the  New 
England  and  Providence  Conferences  embraced,  inad- 
vertently, the  house  rents;  this  year  the  rent  is  not 
included.  They  are,  however,  among  the  most  liberal 
of  our  Annual  Conferences.  The  general  average  of 
the  forty-one  Conferences  is  |410.24  per  claimant,  and 
$2.92  per  Church  member — a  slight  increase  over  the 
average  reported  in  the  thirty-three  Conferences  in 
1862. 

The  Secretary  adds  the  following  note:  Since  pre- 
paring the  above  table,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  California  Conference,  in  which  I  dis- 
cover that  one  hundred  preachers  have  received  an 
average  of  f 694.24;  and  3,944  members — with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  outside  friends — have  contributed  an 
average  of  |17.60  per  member.  This,  however,  is  from 
the  "  land  of  gold." 

The  American  Board.— The  income  of  the  past 
year  is  as  follows:  From  donations,  f  128,511. 14;  from 
legacies,  f89,610.79;  from  other  sources,  fl3,861.84; 
making  a  total  of  |531. 983.77.  The  expenditures  of 
the  year  were  $522,164.38.  The  debt  with  which  the 
year  began-:-|6, 184.95— is  canceled,  therefore;  and  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  September  Ist,  of  |3,- 
634.44.  One  yaar  ago,  when  their  receipts  for  the 
previous  year  were  only  $389,946,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  try  to  raise  for  the  ensuing  year  $500,000. 
They  have  exceeded  that  sum  by  almost  $32,000.  That 
noble  effort  to  advance  their  contributions  last  year 


has  greatly  encouraged  and  strengthened  tbem  to  takt   ' 
another  step  forward.    They  as  unanimooaly  resolved 
at  this  meeting  to  raise  for  the  coming  year  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  i 

Our  Germak  Work.— Dr.  Nasi  gives,  in  the  Apol-  ' 
ogist,  a  summary  of  our  German  work  in  this  ooontry, 
from  which  it  appears  that  since  the  commencement  of 
that  work  in  1836  its  itinerant  ministry  has  Ii^t.  by 
death,  thirty-one  members;  by  location,  forty-^ee,  bj 
expulsion,  four;  by  withdrawal  from  the  Charch,  four- 
teen; by  discontinuance  of  preachers  on  trial,  forty- 
four;  by  transfer  to  the  English  work,  six;  by  transfer 
to  Germany,  eight. 

The  Central  German  Conference,  embracing  the  Ger- 
man work  hitherto  connected  with  the  Cincinnati, 
North  Ohio,  and  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conferences, 
according  to  last  year's  Minutes,  counts  S3  preachers, 
8,877  members,  probationers  included;  190  chnrehe^ 
48  parsonages,  the  whole  valued  at  $210,700;  135  Sun- 
day schools,  1,439  teachers  and  oflScers,  7,292  scholars. 
Last  year's  contributions  from  this  part  of  the  work 
were:  For  Missionary  Society,  $7,052.62;  for  tract  cause, 
$209.48:  Conference  claimants,  $569.50. 

The  North-Western  German  Conference,  embracing 
the  German  work  hitherto  connected  with  the  Bock 
Hiver  and  Minnesota  Conferences,  and  the  Galena  dis- 
trict of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference,  counts  70  preach- 
ers, 5,016  members;  108  churches,  48  parsonages,  the 
whole  valued  at  $118,395;  145  Sunday  schools.  1^4 
teachers  and  officers,  4,707  scholars.  The  contnbntions 
of  last  year  were:  For  Missionary  Society,  $3,^1.17; 
for  tract  cause,  $130.97;  for  Conference  claimants, 
$297.82. 

The  South- West  Grerman  Conference,  embracing  the 
German  work  hitherto  connected  with  the  lUinos. 
Southern  Illinois,  and  Kansas  Conferences,  and  the 
Burlington  German  district  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Con- 
ference, counts  78  preachers,  5,677  members;  84 
churches,  24  parsonages,  the  whole  valued  at  $152,251; 
97  Sunday  schools,  765  teachers  and  offi^cers,  <40S 
scholars.  Last  year's  contributions  were:  For  )f»- 
sionary  Society,  $3,238.15;  for  tract  caose,  $221;  for 
Conference  claimants,  $456.75. 

The  German  work  connected  with  the  New  York 
Conference  has  21  preachers,  2,316  members;  22 
churches.  14  parsonages,  the  whole  valued  at  $98,100; 
33  Sunday  schools,  484  teachers  and  officers.  2.823 
scholars.  The  contributions  in  1863  were:  For  Mis- 
sionary Society,  $609.34;  for  tract  cause,  $50  27;  for 
Conference  claimants,  $181.67. 

In  1863  we  had  a  our  home  German  work  285  trav- 
eling preachers,  22,088  members  and  probationers;  340 
church  edifices  and  130  parsonages,  valued  at  $579,446; 
410  Sunday  schools,  3,902  officers  and  teachers,  and 
19,229  scholars.  The  amount  contributed  for  missions 
was  $14,791.  The  Christian  Apologist  had  12,770  sub- 
scribers, besides  8,600  copies  which  were  circulated  in 
the  army. 
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Thb  Awful  Scxfsbt  or  thb  Moov.— Among  tlie 
many  terribly-sublime  scenes  with  which  the  moon's 
surface  must  abound,  none  can  be  grander  than  that 
which  presents  itself  to  the  spectator  were  he  placed 
inside  one  of  those  ▼olcanic  craters,  Tycho,  for  instance, 
surrounded  on  eyery  side  by  the  most  terrific  eyidences 
of  yolcanic  force  in  its  wildest  features.  In  such  a 
position  he  would  have  before  him.  standing  up  from 
the  rast  plain  below,  a  mighty,  obelisk-shaped  mount- 
ain of  some  nine  thousand  feet  in  hight,  casting  its 
black  shadow  over  the  plateau;  and  partly  up  its  slope 
he  would  see  an  amphitheatrical  range  of  mountains 
beyond,  which,  in  spite  of  their  being  about  forty 
miles  distant,  would  appear  almost  in  his  immediate 
proximity — owing  to  the  absence  of  that  "  aerial  per- 
spective "  which,  in  terrestrial  scenery,  imparts  a  soft- 
ened aspect  to  the  distant  object — so  near,  indeed,  as 
to  reveal  every  cleft  and  chasm  to  the  naked  eye. 

This  strange  commingling  of  near  and  distant  ob- 
jects, the  inevitable  visual  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  atmosphere  or  water,  must  impart  to  lunar  scenery 
a  terrible  aspect — a  stern  wildness  which  may  aptly  be 
termed  unearthly.  And  when  we  seek  to  picture  to 
ourselves,  in  addition  to  the  lineaments  and  condi- 
tion of  the  lunar  landscape,  the  awful  effect  of  an 
absolutely  black  firmament,  in  which  every  star  visi- 
ble above  the  horison  would  shine  with  a  steady  brill- 
iancy— all  causes  of  scintillation  or  twinkling  being 
absent,  as  these  effects  are  due  to  the  presence  of  vari- 
ously-heated strata,  or  currents  in  our  atmosphere— or 
of  the  vivid  and  glaring  sunshine,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  in  our  subdued  solar  illumination, 
made  more  striking  by  the  contrast  of  an  intensely- 
black  sky;  if,  we  say,  we  would  picture  to  ourselves 
the  wild  and  unearthly  scene  that  would  thus  be  pre- 
sented to  our  gaze,  we  must  search  for  it  in  the  recol- 
lection of  some  fearful  dream. — Quarterly  JourruU  of 
Science. 

Watt,  thb  Isvektob  of  thb  Stbam-Eitoive.— 
A  young  man  wanting  to  sell  spectacles  in  London, 
petitions  the  corporation  to  allow  him  to  open  a  little 
shop  without  paying  the  fees  of  freedom,  and  he  is 
refused.  He  goes  to  Glasgow,  and  the  corporation  re- 
fuse him  there.  He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  some 
members  of  the  University,  who  find  him  very  intelli- 
gent, and  who  permit  him  to  open  his  shop  within  their 
walls.  He  does  not  sell  spectacles  and  magic  lanterns 
enough  to  occupy  all  his  time;  he  occupies  himself  at 
intervals  in  taking  asunder  and  remaking  all  the  ma- 
chines he  can  come  at  He  finds  there  are  books  on 
mechanics  written  in  foreign  languages.  He  borrows  a 
dictionary,  and  learns  those  languages  to  read  those 
books.  The  University  people  wonder  at  him,  and 
they  are  fond  of  dropping  into  his  little  room  in  the 
evenings,  to  tell  him  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  look 
at  the  queer  instruments  he  constructs.  A  machine  in 
the  University  collection  wants  repairing,  and  he  is 
employed.  He  makes  a  new  machine.  The  steam- 
engine  is  constrneted;  and  the  giant  mind  of  James 
Watt  stands  out  before  the  world—the  herald  of  a  new 
force  of  civilisation.  Was  Watt  educated?  Where 
was  he  educated?  At  his  own  workshop,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  Watt  learned  Latin  when  he  wanted  it 
fur  his  business.  He  learned  French  and  German; 
but  these  things  were  tools,  not  ends.    Ha  used  them 


to  promote  his  engineering  pjans.-as  he  used  lathes  and 
levers.— JVncAer's  Tradea'  Eeview. 

The  First'  Locomotives.— The  first  locomotives  in 
the  United  States,  says  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  were  brought  over  from  England  by  Horatio 
Allen,  of  New  York,  in  the  Fall  of  1829,  or  the  Spring 
of  1830;  and  one  of  them  was  set  up  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad,  at  Carbondale,  Penn.,  but  being 
found  too  heavy  for  the  track,  its  use  was  abandoned. 
The  first  locomotive  constructed  in  this  country  was 
built  by  the  West  Point  foundery,  at  New  York,  in 
1830,  for  the  South  Carolina  Hailroad,  and  named  the 
Phoenix.  A  second  engine  was  built  the  same  year,  by 
the  same  establishment  and  for  the  same  road,  and 
named  the  West  Point.  In  the  Spring  of  1831  a  third 
engine  was  built  by  the  same  establishment  for  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, and  called  the  De  Witt  Clinton;  this  was  the 
first  locomotive  run  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
first  Stephenson  locomotive  ever  imported  into  this 
country  was  the  Robert  Fulton.  This  engine  was 
brought  out  in  the  Summer  of  1831,  for  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railroad:  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
named  the  John  Bull. 

WoKDEBS  OF  thb  Uitivebse.— What  assertion  will 
make  one  believe  that  in  one  second  of  time,  one  beat 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  a  ray  of  light  travels 
152,000  miles,  and  would,  therefore,  perform  the  tour 
of  the  world  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  requires  to 
wink  with  your  eyelids,  and  in  much  less  than  a  swift 
runner  occupies  in  taking  a  single  stride?  What  mor- 
tal can  be  made  to  believe,  without  demonstration,  that 
the  sun  is  almost  a  million  times  larger  than  the  earth? 
and  that  although  so  remote  from  us,  a  cannon-ball, 
shot  directly  toward  it,  and  maintaining  its  full  speed, 
would  be  twenty  years  in  reaching  it,  yet  it  affects  the 
earth  by  its  attraction  in  an  appreciable  instant  of 
time?  Who  would  not  ask  for  demonstration,  when 
told  that  a  gnat's  wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats 
many  hundred  times  in  a  second?  or  that  there  exists 
animated  and  regularly -organized  beings,  many  thou- 
sands of  whose  bodies  laid  together  would  not  extend 
an  inch?  But  what  are  these  to  the  astonishing  truths 
which  modern  optical  inquiries  have  disclosed,  which 
teach  that  every  point  of  a  medium  through  which  a 
ray  of  light  passes,  is  affected  with  a  succession  of 
periodical  movements,  regularly  recurring  at  equal 
intervals,  no  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  millions 
of  times  in  a  single  second?  That  it  is  by  such  move- 
ments communicated  to  the  nerves  of  the  eye  that  we 
see;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  fre- 
quence of  their  recurrence  which  affects  us  with  the 
sense  of  the  diversity  of  color?  That,  for  instance,  in 
acquiring  the  sensatiofi  of  redness,  our  eyes  are  affected 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  millions  of 
times — of  yellowness,  five  hundred  and  forty-two  mill- 
ions of  millions  of  times — and  of  violet,  seven  hundred 
and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  times  per  second? 
Do  not  such  things  sound  more  like  the  ravings  of 
madmen  than  the  sober  conclusions  of  people  in  their 
waking  senses?  They  are,  nevertheless,  conclusions  to 
which  any  one  may  certainly  arrive,  who  will  only  be 
at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  chain  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  have  been  obtained. 
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Akothbr  DtsooVBRT  AT  PoxPBii.— A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Star  writes  from  Naples  as  follows: 
"One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  to  the  Neapolitan 
Maseam  is  a  Roman  calendar,  disinterred  at  Pompeii, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gate  of  Isis.  This  monu- 
ment appears,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  bear  a  close 
similarity  to  the  calendar  discovered  several  years  ago, 
either  at  Pompeii  or  elsewhere,  and  a  representation 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  manuals  treat- 
ing of  Italian  antiquities.  It  consists  of  a  square 
block  of  white  marble,  having  on  each  of  its  four 
sides  the  information  relating  to  three  months  of  the 
year.  First  come  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  followed  by 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month,  the  indication  of 
the  nones,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  quintaruE  or 
9eptimana,  according  to  the  days  of  the  month  on 
which  they  fall.  The  ides  are  not  given,  as  they  come 
always  just  eight  days  after  the  nones;  but  the  hours 
of  day  and  of  night  are  carefully  marked,  the  whole 


numbers  being  represented  by  Roman  figures,  the 
halves  by  the  letter  8,-  and  the  quarters  by  horisontal 
strokes.  At  the  periods  of  the  Winter  solstioe  an 
read  the  words  hiemu  iniHum.  AH  the  above  men- 
tioned particulars  are  drawn  up  in  perpendieuUr 
columns.  There  are  besides  instructions  respecting  the 
principal  agricultural  operations  to  be  nndertftken  in 
each  month,  with  the  names  of  the  divinities  to  be 
worshiped,  and  the  religions  festivals  and  rites  to  be 
observed,  with  particular  injunctions  to  the  pious  cul- 
tivator not  to  be  remiss  in  this  part  of  his  daty  if  he 
wish  his  labors  to  prosper.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  J>lock  is  the  engraved  figure  of  Apollo  driTing  the 
car  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  lower  surface  Ceres  gather- 
ing ears  of  corn  in  a  field." 

Nbw  8TATi.>-Another  State  has  heen  added  to  the 
Union.  Nevada,  just  Admitted  by  proclamation  of  the 
President,  makes  Ue  thirty-sixth  in  the  National  Union. 


SiJjrarg    3l0Hris. 


BOOKS  BBCBITBD  7B0X  CABLTOIT  4  POBTBB,  N.  T. 

(1.)  LovB  IV  Markiaqb.  a  ffittorical  Study. 
Lady  Rachel  Bussell.  By  Ovizot.  Translated  Jrom 
the  French  by  Marguerite  0.  Stevene.  16?no.  Pp. 
159. — This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  a  little  work 
which,  at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  produced  no  little 
excitement  in  the  Parisian  reading  public.  The  name 
of  Guisot  was  sufiicient  to  turn  universal  attention  to 
it,  and  the  title,  so  peculiarly  French,  attracted  general 
interest.  Many  doubtless  were  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed, when,  instead  of  finding  a  volume  of  romance 
and  sentiment,  they  found  "the  veteran  writer  had 
delineated,  in  his  severest  historic  style,  an  example, 
in  noble  life,  of  the  purest  moral  nobleness,  a  romance 
of  reality,  full  of  human  tenderness  and  religious 
beauty."  This  is  the  character  of  the  work;  it  is  an 
admirably-drawn  pen-portrait  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
wife  of  the  unhappy  Lord  William  Russell,  a  pure 
patriot  and  genuine  Christian,  who  was  beheaded  un- 
der the  order  of  Charles  II.  Lady  Rachel  was  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  noble  characters  found  in  En- 
glish history,  and  her  story  as  told  by  Guisot  is  one 
of  most  touching  interest  and  tenderness.  We  have 
succeeded  in  securing  an  excellent  portrait  of  Lady 
Rachel,  which  we  have  given  to  the  engraver,  and 
which  we  hope  soon  to  present  to  our  readers.  In  the 
mean  time  we  would  recommend  every  lady  to  pur- 
chase and  read  this  most  interesting  book. 

(2.)  Ritual  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
6t?o.  Pp.  152. — This  edition  of  the  Ritual  is  gotten  up 
in  excellent  style — free,  open  page — good-sized  type — 
fine  paper,  morocco  binding — gilt-edged;  it  is  really  a 
beautiful  book,  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  pulpit, 
the  pew,  and  the  center -table,  in  all  which  places  it 
ought  to  be  found.  It  contains  the  prescribed  forms 
of  the  Church  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  baptism 
of  adults,  the  reception  of  members,  the  administration 


of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  solemnisation  of  matrinu>nj, 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  consecration  of  bishops,  of 
elders,  and  of  deacons,  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone, 
and  the  dedication  of  a  church.  In  many  of  theoe 
services  the  people  are  expected  to  participate,  and  the 
Ritual  provides  for  frequent  responses  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  We  know  no  reason  why  this  book  should 
not  be  found  in  every  pew  in  our  churches,  and  in 
every  Methodist  family. 

(3.)  The  Aitthex-Book  of  the  Methodist  Eris- 
OOFAL  Church.  By  C.  C.  Converse  and  S.  J.  Ooode- 
nough.  Pp.  236.— This  is  the  third  of  the  "  musical 
series  "  published  by  Carlton  A  Porter  for  the  use  of 
our  Church.  "  The  Sweet  Singer  "  and  "  Church  Singer  " 
have  met  with  such  cordial  reception  as  to  encourage 
the  publishers  to  complete  the  series,  and  thus  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  Church  with  a  standard  musical 
literature.  We  like  very  much  the  appearance  of  this 
"Anthem-Book."  We  are  not  much  of  a  judge  of 
music,  but  find  names  enough  of  illustrious  composers 
among  the  authors  of  the  pieces  contained  here,  to 
guarantee  an  anthem-book  of  the  very  highest  order. 
It  contains  sixty -eight  anthems,  adapted  to  a  great 
Tariety  of  occasions,  and  composed  by  thirty-two  dif- 
ferent authors.  As  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging, 
we  are  ready  to  agree  with  the  publishers,  that  "  taking 
the  three  books  together,  they  form  a  repertory  of 
sterling  music  such  as  every  lover  of  sacred  song  must 
highly  prise." 

BOOKS  FBOX  the  SAME  PUBLISHEBB,  PUBLISHED  FOR 
THE  8UKDAT  SCHOOL  UMION. 

(1.)  AdV  EH  TUBES  OF  A  MlBBIOBABT;  OT,  Bntrt  of 
Water  in  a  Dry  Place.  Being  an  Account  of  th*  In- 
troduction of  the  Ootpd  oj  Jesue  i^to  South  AJriea,  and 
of  Mr.  Moffatt's  Miuionary  Travels  and  Labors.  16iii»- 
Pp.  295. — An  admirable  book:  every  youth  that  can 
get  hold  of  it  will  be  delighted  in  reading  it  It  hae 
eight  illustrations. 
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(2.)  Fathek  's  Comivo  Home:  A  Story  of  the  Chrit- 
tie  I'amUy,  and  what  they  did  to  Welcome  their  Father 
Home.  By  the  Author  oj  "  Weldon  Woodt,"  etc.  IGno. 
Pp.  220,  Four  JUu*trati4>ns. — A  delightful  home-story 
for  the  little  ones,  fie  sure  and  get  it,  children,  and 
if  it  does  not  keep  yon  alive  with  interest  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  and  teach  yon  many  a  sweet  and 
good  lesson,  then  we  are  mistaken  either  in  yon  or  in 
the  book. 

(3.)  LiTTLB  Fakst,  and  other  Simple  Stories  for 
very  LUtle  Headers.  Square  18mo.  Pp.  108. — A  beau- 
tiful little  book,  with  plenty  of  pictures  and  of  good 
reading  for  the  wee  ones. 

The  following  are  for  the  regular  Sunday  school  li- 
brary. We  give  them  with  their  library  number,  and 
recommend  them  all  as  being  safe,  pure,  and  interest- 
ing books  for  the  Sabbath  school: 

100.  DowK  IK  ▲  MiHB;  or,  Buried  Alive.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.  Five  lUustra- 
tions. 

101.  Archie's  Dream.  Being  the  Story  of  a  Boy 
who  Learned  to  Feel  for  Others  through  a  Dream,  in 
which  he  Stood  in  his  Neighbor's  Shoes.  By  A.  L.  0. 
£.    Four  lUustrations. 

738.  Leoekds  of  New  Eholaicd.  By  Julia  OUl 
and  Frances  Lee.    Four  lUustrations. 


734.  Shootieo  at  a  Marx. 
Four  Illustrations. 


A  Story  for  Boys. 


735.  A  Happy  New  Year.  The  Story  of  a  Boy 
who  hunted  for  the  Little  Foxes.  By  the  Author  of 
"Litlle  Nobody,"  "Eight  Years  Old,"  eU.  Three  Illus- 
trations. 

736.  Helev  Maurice;  or,  The  Daughter  at  Home. 
Six  lUustrations. 

737.  Harrt  Ashtoh's  Wish;  or,  The  Two  Ladders. 
And  other  Stories.    Four  lUustrations. 

738.  The  Christmas  Bracelet.  By  S.  S.  T.  C. 
Three  lUustrations. 

739.  The  Weed  with  an  III  Name:  Being  an 
Account  of  what  Happened  to  George  and  Fanny  Frank- 
Un  During  their  Visit  at  the  Elms.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible,"  etc.    Three  lUustrations. 

II. 

BOOKS   BECEITED  TROM  SARGENT,  WILSON,  ft  HINKLB, 
CINCINNATI. 

From  the  above  enterprising  publishers  of  this  city 
we  have  received  the  following  series  of  school  books: 

(1.)  A  Manual  op  Free  Gtmnastic  and  Dumb 
Bell  Exercises;  for  the  School-Room  and  the  Parlor. 
By  James  S.  Smart     l^mo     Pp.  64.    lUustrated. 

(2.)  A  Class- Book  of  Geoorapht,  Containing  a 
Complete  Syllabus  of  Oral  Instruction  on  the  Method  of 
Object  Teaching.  Also,  Map  Exercises,  SyitematicaUy 
Arranged  for  Class  Drill  By  E.  E.  WhiU,  A.  M. 
l^mo.    Pp.^ 

(8.)  The  Instructive  Speller:  Designed  to  Secure 
a  Thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Elementary  Sounds,  and 


Correct  ffabits  of  Pronunciation  and  Orthography;  Con- 
taining Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  Simple  but  0>mplete 
Study  of  Derivative  Wordt.  By  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  A.  M. 
l2mo.    Pp.lGS. 

(4.)  M'Guffet's  Newly-Revised  Eclectic  Spell- 
INO-Book:  Showing  the  Exact  Sound  of  each  Syllable, 
According  to  the  most  Approved  Principles  of  English 
Orthoepy.    16mo.    Pp.  144f 

(5.)  M'Gufpey's  New  Juvenile  Speaker:  Con- 
taining more  than  Two  Hundred  Exercises,  Original  and 
Selected,  for  Beading  and  Speaking.     12mo.    Pp.  228. 

(6.)  M'GuPFEY's  New  Eclectic  Readers  — 
No.  I.  For  Little  Children,    l&mo.    Pp.  84.    lUusiraUd. 

"    2.  For  Young  Learners.    16wo.    Pp.  160.    lUus- 
traUd. 

"    3.  For  Young  Learners.    16wo.    Pp.  240.    lUus- 
trated. 

"    A.  Instructive  Lessons  for  the  Young.  l2mo.  i*p.  216. 

"    b.  Selected  and  Original  Exercises  for  Schools.  l2mo. 
Pp.336. 

"    6.  Exercises  in  Bhetorical  Beading.    12mo.   Pp.  448. 

"    7.  High  School  Reader.     Two  Hundred  Exercises. 
12mo.    i>.  480. 

(7.)  PiNNEo's  Grammatical  Series.    T.  8.  Pinneo, 
A.  M.,  M.  D. 
No.  1.  Primary  Grammar  for  Beginners. 

"    2.  Analytical  Grammar.    Designed  for  Schools. 

"    3.  Guide  to  Composition.    For  Beginners. 

(8.)  Ray's  Mathematical  Series.    By  Joseph  Ray, 
M.D. 
No.  1.  Primary  Arithmetic.     Lessons  and   Tables  for 

Little  Learners.  % 

"    2.  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

"    3.  Practical  Arithmetic.    For  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies. 
"    4.  Higher  Arithmetic.    For  Advanced  Classes. 
"    5.  Elementary  Algebra.    For  Common  Schools  and 

Academies. 
"    6.  Higher  Algebra.    For  Academies  and  Colleges. 
"    7.  Three  Thousand  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 
"    8.  Plain  and  Solid  Geometry.    For  the  Course.    By 
EU  T.  Tappan.,  M.  A. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  advancing  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  and  of  the  widening  intelligence 
of.  our  people  than  is  found  in  the  admirable  series  of 
school  books  now  being  issued  by  various  publishers; 
and  our  country  furnishes  no  better  examples  of  our 
national  industry,  enterprise,  and  success  than  these 
publishers  of  books  for  our  schools.  Among  these 
princely  publishers  we  would  assign  a  very  high  place 
to  Messrs.  Sargent,  Wilson,  and  Hinkle  of  this  city — 
an  old  firm,  distinguished  for  many  years  for  enter- 
prise and  generous  sympathy  with  every  good  cause. 
Perhaps  no  establishment  in  the  country  has  done 
more  toward  developing  and  then  supplying  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  great  West  Educators,  both  in 
the  East  and  West,  have  long  ago  discovered  the  mer- 
its of  their  several  series  of  school  books;  they  have 
been  adopted  in  thousands  of  schools,  and  some  of 
them  have  reached  more  than  the  thousandth  edition. 
Personally  we  have  long  known  these  books,  and  have 
used  most  of  them.    To  the  mathematical  series  we 
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would  nnhesitatingly  assign  a  first  position  as  text- 
books for  common  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries; 
for  beginners  and  for  the  wants  of  common  schools 
we  would  give  a  high  place  to  the  grammatical  series 
of  Professor  Pinneo  and  the  readers  and  spellers  of 
Mr.  M'Gnffej.  The  whole  set,  as  it  lies  on  our  Uble, 
characterized  by  adaptedness,  system,  accuracy,  neat- 
ness of  typography,  and  excellence,  add  even  beauty 
of  binding,  we  accept  as  a  convincing  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  our  national  school  system,  and 
as  a  credit  to  the  country  and  the  age. 

III. 

(1.)  A  Report  op  the  Debates  akd  Peocebdikos 
in  the  Secret  Setsiofu  of  the  Conference  Convention,  for 
Proposing  Amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  February,  A.  D. 
1861.  J?y  L.  E.  Chittenden,  one  of  the  DeUgates.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  d  Co.  Svo,  Pp.  626.— This  is  a 
record  of  the  famous  "Peace  Convention,"  in  which 
the  loyal  part  of  the  country  tried  the  unsuccessful 
experiment  of  selling  itself  to  the  disaffected  and  trai- 
torous. Fortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  nation  the 
disaffected  would  not  bid,  only  a  few  offering  to  buy, 
and  that  on  terms  of  sale  that  even  the  most  cringing 
could  not  accept.  Yet  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  Peace 
Convention  was  held,  and  this  evidence  given  to  the 
world  and  future  history,  that  every  possible  and  hon- 
orable means,  even  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  honor, 
was  used  by  the  Government  and  the  loyal  part  of  the 
nation  to  avert  the  calamity  of  civil  war.  The  book 
before  us  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every  public  and 
private  library. 

(2.)  Habper'8  Hakd-ISook  for  Travelers  in  Eu- 
rope AHD  THE  East:  Being  a  Guide  through  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Oermany,  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland.  By  W.  Pembroke 
Fetridge.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Brothers.  12mo. 
Double  Columns.  Pp.  459.  |2.75. — We  presume  no 
one  would  think  of  going  to  Europe  or  of  making  the 


tour  of  the  East  without  this  guide-book;  and  even 
those  who  do  not  go,  with  a  little  effort  of  imaginaticn 
could  make  a  delightful  excnrsion  throagh  all  those 
lands  by  the  help  of  this  book  so  fall,  accurate,  and 
minute  in  its  details. 

(3.)  Peterson's  New  Cook-Book.  FhHad^phia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  R.  W.  Cam>a 
<fe  Co.  127no.  Pp.  533.  |2.— Ladies,  this  is  the  book 
for  you.  It  contains  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  noJ 
only  gives  to  the  housekeeper,  ifi  plain  and  unmistaka- 
ble language,  directions  for  cooking  almost  every  con- 
ceivable article  of  food,  but  also  some  wholesome  ad- 
vice relative  to  the  employment  and  treatment  of 
domestics,  to  the  furnishing  of  dining-rooms,  selecting 
of  meats,  fish,  and  poultry,  the  most  dextrous  m<~4t* 
of  carving,  how  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  most  ?cc»- 
nomically  preserved  for  Fall  and  Winter  use,  rec^iptj 
for  cakes,  custards,  puddings,  etc.,  important  facU 
relative  to  the  removal  of  stains  from  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  carpets,  and  other  useful  information  of  the 
same  character,  and  concluding  with  a  number  of  use- 
ful medical  recipes  which  should  be  known  by  every 
head  of  a  household. 

(4.)  Landisparv  Charb.  A  Novel.  By  T.  AdiU- 
phv4  TroUope.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Brothers.  Cin- 
ctnna^.'  Robert  Clarke  dt  Co.  8vo.,  Double  CobtmMt. 
Pp.2U.    Muslin.    f2. 

(5.)  The  Haunted  Tower.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  Author  of  "Tfte  EarVs  Heirs,"  etc.  Paper. 
50  tents.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  A  BroiAers, 
Cincinnati:  R.  W.  CarroU  A  Co. 

Pamphlets,  etc. — 1.  Minutes  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference.  2.  A  Sermon  for  the  Times.     By  Rev.  D. 

D.  Buck,  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Canandaigua 3.  Memoir  of  David  HooTer,  a  Pio- 
neer of  Indiana     By  Himself.     Published   by  James 

Elder,   Richmond,   Ind. 4.   Blackwood's    Magazine, 

September.     New  York:   Leonard  Scott  A   Co, 5. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  July.  New  York:  Leonard 
Scott  <fc  Co. 


gilar's    %zl\t. 


The  Close  op  the  Year.— With  the  present  num- 
ber we  close  the  Repository  for  1864.  It  has  been  our 
pleasure  to  labor  on  only  about  half  of  the  volume, 
yet  in  that  short  time  we  have  learned  to  love  our 
work,  to  feel  a  profound  interest  in  its  success,  to  ap- 
preciate more  highly  than  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do 
before  the  value  and  importance  of  this  periodical  to 
the  Church  and  the  country,  and  to  realize  sensibly 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  in  furnishing  this 
monthly  visit  of  literature  to  35,000  of  our  families. 
As  we  look  back  over  the  successive  numbers,  and 
contemplate  the  mass  of  matter,  equal  to  eight  duo- 
decimo volumes  of  over  four  hundred  pages  each— the 
twenty-five  beautiful  engravings,  portraits  of  noble 
men  and  women,  and  landscapes  of  foreign  and  home 
scenes — ^the  biographical  sketches,  the  essays,  the  tales, 


the  incidents,  the  poetry,  and  the  vast  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty  four 
closely-printed  pages  of  the  "  Editor's  Repository,"  we 
can  not  but  feel  that  the  Repository  is  one  of  the  pow- 
erful and  indispensable  agencies  of  the  Cburch.  As 
the  present  editor  has  had  but  little  to  do  as  jet  in 
forming  its  character,  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak 
our  honest  convictions,  and  say,  that  in  the  eb&ste 
beauty  of  the  paper,  typography,  and  embellishments — 
in  the  purity,  elevation,  and  Christian  tone  of  its  lit- 
erary matter,  in  the  vast  variety  that  it  furnishes  to 
its  readers,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  all  the  wants  of 
the  Christian  family,  it  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
monthly  in  the  world.  We  know  this  is  hi^  praise, 
but  it  is  sober  and  not  beyond  the  truth.  Did  we 
doubt  of  our  own  judgment  we  would  b^  at  once  re- 
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Msared  bj  the  handreds  of  complimenUry  &nd  flatter- 
ing notice!  monthly  given  to  the  Repository  by  the 
press  of  the  country. 

But  in  our  brief,  editorial  relation  we  have  not  only 
learned  to  appreciate  the  Repository,  but  have  already 
begun  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  thousands  of  iami- 
lies  into  which  we  send  our  monthly  visitants,  and 
in  our  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  We  really 
have  begun  to  feel  as  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
these  families;  nay,  more,  as  if  we  were  one  of  the 
intimate  friends  in  each  of  these  households.  As  we 
seat  ourself  month  after  month  to  gather  together 
the  material  for  each  successive  number,  and  hand  out 
article  after  article  to  the  printer,  these  precious  fami- 
lies come  up  before  our  imagination,  and  start  with 
reference  to  every  article  the  questions.  Is  it  adapted 
to  these  households?  will  it  meet  some  want  of  these 
multitudes  of  readers?  We  analyse  these  families;  we 
see  the  experienced,  thoughtful  father;  the  patient, 
anxious,,  loving  mother;  the  elder  hopeful,  inquiring, 
maturing  sons  and  daughters;  and  the  joyous,  happy, 
eager  "  wee  ones,"  and  for  each  and  all  we  endeavor  to 
select  and  prepare  something.  As  a  result  of  this  oft 
repeated  process,  these  families  have  become  daguerreo- 
typed  in  our  conception,  and  we  feel  that  in  some  sense 
there  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between  us,  we  belonging 
to  them  and  they  to  us.  May  God  bless  these  families 
into  which  the  Repository  enters,  and  continue  to  make 
its  monthly  visits  a  blessing  to  all  their  members,  from 
the  heads  of  these  little  flocks  down  to  the  lambs  of 
the  folds! 

Nor  have  our  readers  only  awakened  a  deep  and 
aff'ectionate  regard  in  our  heart;  we  have  felt  ourself 
strangely  drawn  also  toward  our  honored  contributors, 
and  have  felt  them  to  be  intimately  associated  with  us 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  material  for  keeping  op  the 
high  character  already  attained  by  the  Repository. 
We  feel  especially  indebted  to  our  predecessor  for 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  inherit  so  excellent  a  list 
of  contributors,  and  we  feel  under  manifold  obligations 
to  those  contributors  who  have  so  cordially  and  cour- 
teously transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  new  editor. 
Pear  contributors,  we  recognize  at  once  a  brotherly 
relationship  with  you,  feel  how  much  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  you,  and  beg  leave  to  reassure  yon  that  our 
necessity,  as  well  as  onr  good-will,  will  still  impel  us 
in  the  future  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  your  in- 
terests and  our  own.  But  few  things  have  proved 
more  interesting  to  us  in  our  brief  editorship  than  the 
short  notes  that  accompany  many  of  the  contributions 
sent  to  us;  and  with  these  we  may  include  the  many 
little  epistles  which  we  receive  from  our  readers.  To 
all  of  these  we  would  be  pleased  to  reply,  but  this 
would  be  impossible;  to  do  so  would  consume  our 
whole  time  and  leave  none  for  our  other  duties.  We 
presume  replies  are  scarcely  ever  expected;  at  least 
can  scarcely  ever  be  given,  and  with  this  understand- 
ing we  assure  our  contributors  and  correspondents  that 
we  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  those  little  notes.  Grate- 
ful' to  you  for  the  past,  we  still  confidently  anticipate 
your  hearty  cooperation  in  the  future. 

We  can  not  close  these  acknowledgments  without 
expressing  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  brother  ministers 
who  have  continued  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the 
Repository;  who,  in  so  many  ways,  have  shown  them- 


selves our  friends,  and  on  whom  we  feel  we  are  so 
largely  dependent  for  our  future  circulation.  To  those 
Conferences,  too,  that  have  so  cordially  indorsed  "  the 
new  editor,"  and  that  have  resolved  to  continue  their 
good  services  for  the  Repository,  we  make  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  We  have  learned  also  to  appre- 
ciate our  indebtedness  to  our  brother  editors  who  have 
so  kindly  and  courteously  noticed  our  monthly  issues. 
We  believe  that  the  best  acknowledgments  we  can 
make  to  them  will  be  our  constant  eflbrt  to  maintain 
the  high  position  they  have  assigned  us  as  "  the  Queen 
of  the  Monthlies." 

We  close  the  year  with  devout  thanksgivings  to 
God  for  his  favor  and  blessings,  and  for  the  prosperity 
he  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  us  in  the  past; 
and  humbly  rely  on  his  blessing  for  all  prosperity  in 
the  future.  May  his  choicest  benedictions  rest  upon 
all  our  readers,  contributors,  brothers  of  the  ministry, 
and  brothers  of  the  press,  granting  to  each  "  ▲  merry 
Christmas,"  and  a  happy  termination  of  another 
year. 

The  Advance  in  Price.— By  our  prospectus  and 
circular  our  readers  will  learn  that  the  Publishers  have 
determined  to  advance  the  subscription -price  of  the 
Repository  to  f  3.50  per  year.  We  crave  the  attention 
of  all  our  friends  while  we  present  this  subject  to  them, 
and  also  consider  the  question  of  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions for  another  year. 

1.  The  Publishers  have  been  slow  in  adopting  this 
measure;  it  has  been  forced  upon  them,  and  it  is  done 
not  willingly,  but  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
We  need  not  inform  our  patrons  of  the  advanced  price 
of  every  thing  in  these  Uimes;  but  perhaps  they  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  thing  involved 
in  the  publishing  interest  has  advanced  even  propor- 
tionately beyond  other  things.  It  is  now  costing  the 
Agents  about  three  times  as  much  to  issue  the  Reposi- 
tory as  it  did  when  the  price  was  f  2  a  year.  For  pa- 
per, for  engravings,  for  labor,  they  are  paying  this 
advanced  price.  They  first  considered  the  question  of 
reducing  the  size  and  character  of  the  Repository. 
By  striking  out  one  "  form  " — sixteen  pages — from  each 
number,  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  paper  four  or 
five  grades  below  its  present  standard,  and  by  dis- 
pensing with  one  of  our  engravings,  we  might  be  able 
to  furnish  the  Repository  at  the  present  rates.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  it  would  no  longer  be  the  Re- 
pository? Shorn  of  its  beauty,  reduced  in  size,  inferior 
in  paper,  robbed  of  its  embellishments,  its  appearance 
in  the  family  would  be  an  occasion  of  regret,  as  its 
readers  remembered  its  former  glory  when  it  was  the 
"Queen  of  the  Monthlies,"  and  the  "gem  of  family 
magazines."  We  believe  none  of  our  patrons  would 
have  recommended  this  fatal  method  of  permanently 
injuring  the  good  name  of  the  Repository,  in  order  to 
meet  what  can  only  be  a  temporary  emergency.  Yet 
the  emergepcy  had  to  be  met;  and  the  only  remaining 
method  was  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  Reposi- 
tory, and  to  advance  the  price  to  a  point  that  would 
cover  the  cost  of  publication.  We  beg  our  readers  to 
notice  that  this  is  all  that  has  been  done.  The  Pub- 
lishers do  not  ask  the  Repository  to  pay  or  yield  a 
profit  at  this  time;  but  they  aim  at  carrying  it  safely 
through  the  present  crisis  without   much  loss.    The 
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price  tboy  have  fixed  npon,  we  are  confident,  will  not, 
even  with  a  large  subscription  list,  do  any  thing  more 
than  cover  the  cost. 

2.  The  advanced  price  would  not  even,  in  ordinary 
times,  be  a  high  price  for  the  Repository,  and  under 
existing  circumstances  is  exceedingly  low,  and  much 
below  the  price  of  other  magazines.  From  what  we 
have  been  observing  in  "  the  notices  of  the  press,"  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  how  we  could 
issue  such  a  periodical  at  such  prices.  The  secret  is, 
that  all  along  the  price  has  been  kept  down  to  a  point 
that  fairly  covered  the  cost  and  no  more;  our  aim  be- 
ing rather  to  circulate  a  pure  and  elevated  literature 
than  to  make  money;  while,  during  the  past  year,  we 
have  been  issuing  it  at  a  very  considerable  loss  on 
every  number.  The  Repository,  it  is  ascertained  by 
actual  measurement,  contains  in  each  volume  an  amount 
of  reading  matter  equal  to  eight  12mo  volumes  of  400 
pages  each,  which  at  present  rates  would  cost  about 
|15.  Besides,  it  contains  twenty-five  superb  engrav- 
ings for  each  year,  each  one  of  which  if  purchased 
separately  would  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar. 
We  have  known  some  single  proofs  of  engravings  used 
in  the  Repository  to  be  sold  for  f  5  apiece.  Is  it,  then, 
asking  too  much  when  we  call  upon  our  friends  to  give 
us  |3.50  for  all  this  matter,  and  thus  to  aid  us  in  the 
present  pressure,  while  we  promise  as  soon  as  possible 
to  fall  again  to  the  old  figures? 

3.  We  feel  that  we  have  an  actual  claim  on  the 
Church  to  sustain  us  at  this  time.  The  Repository  is 
preeminently  an  organ  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  merely 
a  literary  magazine,  published  by  individual  enter- 
prise; but  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  Church;  born  of 
the  Church,  and  by  her  nourished  into  her  present 
greatness  and  importance,  and  for  twenty-four  years 
she  has  been  reflecting  no  little  honor  on  her  venerable 
mother.  It  is  the  only  family  magazine  published  by 
or  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  our  families.  It  not  only  furnishes  a  vast 
amount  of  wholesome  reading  to  thousands  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  but  it  employs  and  cultivates 
the  writing  talent  of  the  Church,  and  thus  steadily 
contributes  to  the  development  of  her  literature.  The 
Church  can  not  afford  to  let  such  an  organ  languish 
or  suffer. 

1  But  we  have  created  a  financial  claim  on  our 
thirty-five  thousand  subscribers.  As  intimated  above, 
we  have  been  furnishing  you  the  Repository  for  sev- 
eral months  past  at  a  heavy  loss.  Wo  did  not  com- 
plain; we  did  not  even  name  the  fact;  but  having  re- 
ceived your  subscriptions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
we  went  steadily  on  fulfilling  our  contract  month  after 
month,  notwithstanding  the  steadily-advancing  cost  of 
publication,  and  our  knowledge  that  we  were  losing 
about  a  thousand  dollars  on  every  monthly  issue. 
Reader,  does  not  this  furnishing  the  Repository  to  you 
for  several  months  at  a  price  much  below  co.st  create 
some  obligation  on  your  part  to  come  up  cheerfully 
now  to  the  point  that  will  only  save  us  from  further 
loss? 

5.  But  you  can  not  afford  to  do  without  the  Reposi- 
tory. If  need  be  you  can  better  afford  to  sacrifice 
something  else.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  you 
would  miss  its  wonted  monthly  visits.  The  family  can 
not  spare  it.     It  is  impossible  for  you  to  invest  f3.50 


in  any  other  way  that  would  yield  so  large  %  return  to 
the  family.  With  some,  we  know,  even  |3.50  is  an 
item  that  will  be  felt.  While  the  advance  of  prices 
has  been  general,  we  know  that  there  are  many  of  our 
readers  whose  income  has  by  bo  means  been  propor- 
tionately increased.  Yet,  my  good  brother  or  sister, 
there  are  probably  other  things  you  could  better  afford 
to  dispense  with  than  the  visits  of  your  old  friend. 
There  are  many  others  to  whom  our  present  price  is 
of  less  moment  than  was  the  smaller  price  three  years 
ago.  Remember,  friends,  that  while  we  have  not  yet 
doubled  the  price  of  the  Repository  as  it  stood  befor« 
the  war,  many  of  your  products  have  doubled,  trebled, 
and  even  quadrupled  their  former  price.  Five  bushels 
of  corn  or  oats  will  pay  for  the  Repository  now  at  its 
advanced  price;  four  years  ago,  when  the  price  was 
|2,  it  required  ten  bushels  of  either  to  pay  for  it. 
Why,  then,  should  there  be  a  falling  off?  Why  should 
there  not  rather  be  a  large  increase  of  the  subscription 
list?  The  present  price  is  comparatively  much  less 
than  the  price  of  four  years  ago;  and  tens  of  thonsands 
of  our  people  can  better  afford  to  pay  the  |3.d0  of  to- 
day than  the  f2  of  former  times.  Let  us,  then,  have  a. 
grand  effort  for  the  Repository,  and  instead  of  a  fall- 
ing ?ff  of  the  subscription  list,  let  us  endeavor  to  roll 
it  up  to  50,000. 

Cub  E50BAYI50S.— Fastidious  indeed  must  be  that 
reader  who  will  not  be  pleased  with  our  engravings  for 
this  month.  Thousands  of  our  readers,  we  know,  will 
welcome  the  noble,  manly  profile  of  Dr.  Foe.  There 
will  be  but  one  that  will  blame  us  for  its  insertion,  and 
that  will  be  Dr.  Foe  himself,  who,  up  to  this  writing, 
is  in  perfect  ignorance  that  we  are  adorning  our  pages 
with  his  noble  phiz.  We  can  fancy  the  storm  that  will 
break  when  the  old  gentleman,  opening  his  favorite 
Repository,  will  find  himself  gazing  upon  himself.  But 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  storms,  we  know  this  ono 
will  soon  pass  over,  and  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  big 
heart  he  will  forgive  us  this  little  rase.  Mr.  Gurley 
has  in  fine  style  told  us  all  about  this  "  hero  of  Meth- 
odism." "Sunset  on  the  White  Mountains"  can  not 
but  please.  It  is  from  a  favorite  painting  of  S.  R 
Gifford,  one  of  our  best  American  artists,  the  original 
in  the  possession  of  W.  Hatfield.  Esq..  to  whom  and 
the  artist  we  are  greatly  obliged  for  the  ose  of  the 
picture.  We  need  not  describe  it;  it  speaks  for  itself, 
revealing  a  scene  on  which  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
readers  have  rested. 

Articles  Accepted. — Early  British  Literature; 
Jean  Racine;  Not  Willing;  A  Colored  Prayer  Meeting; 
We  Wait:  A  Contrast;  We  Knew  't  would  be  Light  in 
the  Morning;  Indian  Maiden's  Lament;  Disappoint- 
ment; Celia;  They  Wait  for  Us;  Carrying  Corn;  The 
Prompter. 

Articles  Declined. — Prose. — Our  Maggie;  The 
Old  School-House;  Affliction. 

Poetry. — I  Love  Thee;  Sunshine  after  the  Storm; 
My  Cross  and  Crown;  I  will  be  Patient;  Westward 
Ho:  The  River  of  Sorrow;  The  Early  Dead;  What  I 
Have;  The  West;  and  Sheridan.  Many  of  the  above 
articles  are  good;  some  of  them  we  decline  with  regret, 
but  do  so  because  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  room 
for  them. 
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rVBUBWED  BY 

FOE  &  HITOHOOGE,  OUrOIKVATIi  OOSVEB  OF  UTAUST  &  EIGHTH  BTBEEXa 

OASLTOH  &  FOBTEB,  HEW  YOKK,  200  MULBEBBT-BTBEET. 

OBDEBS  BBCBIYED  BY 

Poe  &.  Hitchcock,  Chicago;  J.  P.  Magee,  Boston;  Perkenplne  &.  HIgglns,  Philadelphia;  I.  P.  Cook, 

Baltimore;  J.  L  Read,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  H.  H.  Otis,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Robert  M'Elroy,  ^ 

Francisco,  Cal.;  T.  H.  Pearne,  Portland,  Oregon;  A.  Heylin,  28  Paternoster 

Row,  London,  England;  and  all  accredited  Traveling  Ministers 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  VOLUME 

Of  the  LADns''RBPOSiTORT  will  commence  with  Janaaiy,  1866.  The  Pnblishera  are  determ- 
ined to  maintain  the  high  character  of  this  choice  periodical.  It  will  Blill  l^e  printed  on  the 
FiHSST  Calkmdbbio  Papbb  ;  each  number  will  contain 

TWO  ORIGINAL  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS, 

Executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  by  artiste  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession. 
For  the  next  year  we  have  engaged*  such  artists  as  Messrs.  Buttbb,  Hinbhblwood,  Well- 
stood,  and  Hunt,  of  New  York ;  Robins,  of  Chicago ;  and  our  old  farorite,  F.  E.  Jones,  of 
Cincinnati.  We  confidently  expect  the  Repository  will  even  surpass  its  former  self  in  the 
superior  exoellenoe  of  its  engravings.  We  are  prepared  to  guarantee  to  our  subscribers,  that 
the  engravings  alone  for  next  year  would  cost  them  more  than  twice  the  subscription  price. 

Besides  this  feature,  the  Repository  has  a  Laboe  List  of  ORiomrAL  Contbibutojis,  which 
comprises  many  of  the  best  writers  of  both  prose  and  poetry  in  the  country.  We  also  have 
some  new  names  of  sterling  value  to  add  to  this  list  for  next  year. 

The  best  English  magazines  will  be  laid  under  contribution  for  selected  matter;  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  securing  some  flrst^class  translations  from  the  French  and  German. 

We  propose  the  widest  range  and  the  greatest  variety  possible  in  the  literary  matter 
of  our  pages ;  Essays,  Disquisitions,  Tales  and  Adventures  from  real  life.  Biographical  and 
Literary  Sketches,  Poems,  and  papers  on  Practical  Utility.  Nor  shall  we  avoid  the  grave 
questions  of  Science,  History,  and  Religion.  Our  aim  is  to  produce  a  magaslne  adapted  to 
all  the  members  and  all  the  wants  of  the  Christian  family. 

Terms: 

THRBB  DOi:.I<ARS  AND  FIFTT  CBNTS  PBR  VOI<USKB. 
Inva>rla.l>ly  In  jALdvance. 

The  Publishers  have  been  compelled  unwillingly  to  make  this  advance.  The  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  Repository  is  now  about  three  times  as  much  as  when  the  subscription  price  was 
Two  Dollars.  At  the  above  price  nothing  more  will  be  done  than  merely  covering  the  cost  of 
publication.  We  appeal,  then,  to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry,  to  our  readers,  contributors,  and 
friends  of  all  classes,  to  stand  by  us,  and  join  with  us,  in  one  strong  rally  for  the  Repository. 

Now  IS  THB  TixB  TO  SuBSCBZBB.  Po  uot  fail  to  Tcuew  your  own  subscription ;  and  call 
«180  upon  your  neighbor.  Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  you  can  afford  to  do  without 
the  monthly  visits  of  the  Repository. 

Subserlb'e    Early! 

We  want  to  know  how  many  to  publish.  Hand  the  money  to  your  Pastor^  who  will  for- 
ward it  for  you ;  or  send  it  direct  to  the  Publishers  and  Agents  named  above. 


M^«f.  nf  thA  War  in  Arkansas.    By  Wm.  Baxtbk.  }  tboughtftil,  and  their  penual  wiU  teach  more  consideration 
ddents  of  the  war  in  ATK  y  ug    ^  ^oeultiei  of  the  pastoral  ottce.  fX 

16mo.    262  pp.    |1. 
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Thx  Presa  nniTersally  commend  the  Rspobitobt.  For  their  oonrteoas  snd  friendly  no- 
tices we  cordially  thank  all  our  brother  editors.  We  have  clipped  ont  mnltitades  of  theie 
commendations,  and  would  like  to  use  them  all ;  hut  wo  can  only  present  a  few  of  the  notices 
of  oar  more  recent  numbers : 

Ladub*  RiPOSiTOBT.^Tbe  literary  cont«ntf  of  the 
August  Dumber  are  m  raried  as  nsnal,  &od  all  of  tha 
higiiMt  quality  in  tone  and  style.  The  number  be- 
fore UB  ia  illustrated  with  two  excellent  steel  eogimT- 
ingi— a  lifelike  portrait  of  Wm.  ^.  Prescott,  the  hia- 
torian,  and  a  lAndscapo  riew  of  Thun,  a  romantic  and 
picturesque  vilUge  in  the  mountains  of  8witxerland. 
This  periodical  is  worth  far  more  than  the  anbecrip- 
tion  price. — BtpMieem  ami  TtlegrofiK  IUinoi$, 

The  Ladies*  Beposltory  for  August*haa  reached  us, 
and  under  the  care  of  the  new  editor  it  fully  sustains 
the  high  character  it  has  so  long  borne.  The  present 
editor  brings  to  the  work  the  experience  of  a  long 
course  of  pastoral  life,  a  great  variety  of  learning, 
and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  to  make  ibe  Reposi- 
tory meet  the  demands  of  a  population  Increaciag 
constantly  in  numbers  and  intelligence.  —  DiAmqat 
WoMg  Timet, 

The  Repository  has  been  Justly  called  the  Queen  of 
the  Monthlies.  In  external  appearance  and  internal 
excellence  it  is  genuinely  royal  and  without  a  peer 
among  ladies*  magazines.  The  number  for  August 
presents  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  and  Is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  family  of  taste  and  reftn»> 
ment.  The  new  editor  seems  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  chair  so  long  and  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Clark,  and 
his  host  of  contributors  and  readers  sulTeTS  no  dim- 
inution.—,^iniia/leU  Jgeyatfega. 

It  is  decidedly  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
should  be  the  companion  of  every  lady.  Its  tone  is 
strictly  moral,  and  its  tendency  is  to  highly  retina 
the  character  of  its  readers.  Its  steel  engravings  are 
insurpassable. — Btthamy  {Mo.)  Unkm. 

The  August  number  of  the  best  religious  and  lit- 
erary magnsine  published  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the 
United  States,  is  on  our  table.  To  any  one  wiping  a 
•Mperior  magazine  of  the  kind  we  would  say,  subscribe 
for  the  Ladies*  Repository.— JTooom^  (12L)  JowntaL 

Though  a  religious  magasine,  it  is  by  no  means 
narrowly  sectarian ;  but  it  Is  characterised  by  a  cath- 
olic spirit  that  will  commend  it  to  good  people  of 
every  sect.— ITalsrdUtf  (Me.)  MaO, 

We  know  of  no  magazine  published  in  the  EngUsh 
language  that  we  would  exchange  this  for  at  the 
price  this  comes  at.— Laporfa  (ImeL)  Herald. 

The  Ladxks*  Repositobt— Auoi:n.— This  number  Is 
really  valuablo— made  so  not  only  by  careful  editorial 
supervision,  but  by  sterling  contributions.  Dr.  Wfley 
Ix^ns  well.^A'oviAerM  Iniepmdmt, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Ladies*  Repository.  It  is 
one  of  the  neatest  and  best  pnblications  in  the  Union, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  lady  in 
the  country.— Lofolfcrf,  Bakm,  lU. 

No  magazine  published  gives  better  engravings 
than  those  furnished  in  the  Repository.  Each  snb- 
scriber  has,  therefore,  with  each  volume  twenty-fbur 
superb  steel  plates,  besides  the  great  variety  and  moat 
excellent  reading  which  is  alTorded.  It  is  saying  no 
more  than  the  simple  truth  to  aver  that  no  bester 
magazine  for  the  fiiraily  than  the  Repository  is  pab- 
lished.— &MdiMii:y  Begialer. 

The  Repository  is  devoted  to  literature  and  religion, 
and  is  the  best  magazine  of  its  class  in  the  conn  try. — 
The  LamBegitter,  lUmou, 

The  contributions  to  this  magazine  are  excellent, 
and  it  now  stands  as  one  of  the  best  religions  pnbti- 
cations  extant.— TTduhora  {Wk.)  Argm, 

Ladibs*  RxposiTonT. — The  September  number  of 
this  valuable  publication  ia  out.  No  family,  and 
particularly  no  Methodist  family,  should  be  without 
It.— ^aront  {Ind.)  OommerciaL 


Two  very  fine  engravings— a  view  of  Thnn,  in 
Switzerland,  and  a  portrait  of  W.  H.  Prescott— em- 
bellish the  RepositoiV  for  August.  The  prose  contri- 
butions for  the  month  seem  to  us  more  than  usually 
interesting;  and  there  are  certainly  some  very  fine 

Sems  of  thought  in  the  poetic  articles.  The  editorial 
epartment  retains  its  old  arrangement,  and  is 
crowded,  as  formerly,  with  useful  and  entertaining 
paragraphs.— PiOibttry  Chriditm  Adoooale. 

LADiasIRcFOerromT.— There  is  no  better  magazine 
published  than  this  for  the  home  circle.  Its  articles 
are  all  of  a  high-toned,  moral,  and  religions  cast, 
beneficial  alike  to  old  and  young.  The  August  num- 
ber, which  is  upon  our  table,  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  all.— PoNtiac  Gosstfe. 

tt  is  a  pleasant  companion  for  the  fitmily  center- 
table,  and  breathes  a  high  moral  sentiment. — Jbroot- 
took  (Me.)  Timee. 

It  is  a  work  always  filled  with  choicest  interesting 
and  useful  reading.— Iai»  OUy  {Minn.)  Timee, 

The  well-filled  departments  of  this  publication 
prove  that  the  new  editor  is  competent  to  keep  up  the 
Repository  to  the  standard  of  ability  and  interest 
which  it  attained  under  the  management  of  the  late 
editor.- IFktts  Ohud,  Kaneae, 

Ladus*  RKPOSiToay. — ^The  August  number  is  before 
us — the  first  issue  under  charge  of  the  new  editor. 
It  gives  earnest  that  the  work  will  not  decline  from 
its  **  forward  position  **  in  his  hands.  The  embellish- 
ments are  of  the  Repository's  usual  superior  class, 
which  alone  are  worth,  during  the  year,  far  more 
than  the  subscription  price. — Indiana  BcpaMiotm. 

The  Ladies*  Repository  for  August  is  a  superb  spec- 
imen of  this  truly-excellent  magazine.  Engravings : 
Views  in  Switzerland— Thun,  and  a  portrait  of  Wm. 
H.  Prescott.  The  reading  matter  is  of  the  choicest 
description,  such  that  angels  might  read  without  a 
blush,  and  forget  the  depravity  of  man. — HilbraMka 
Advooale, 

The  Ladies'  Repository  for  August  is  received.  It 
is  the  highest-toned  magazine  of  the  kind  we  know 
of.  For  the  family  circle  it  Is  the  best  published.— 
The  Citizen^  Wiaeonain, 

Who  does  not  love  to  read  a  good  magazine  ?  For 
miscellaneous  matter,  history,  romance,  poetry,  etc.. 
they  can  not  be  surpassed ;  and  the  same  amount  of 
reading  can  not  be  obtained  through  any  other  source 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  as  a  magazine ;  and 
for  a  general  literary  and  religious  magazine,  the 
Ladies*  Repository  stands  far  ahead  of  any< — Per* 
{Iowa)  Republican. 

Ladies*  REPOsrromT  rom  Auoqbt.— We  have  received 
the  August  number  of  this  famous  magazine,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  excellent  and  interesting 
articles  and  original  poetical  writings.  The  engrav- 
ings are,  as  usual,  of  the  highest  order,  and  excellent 
subjects.- PoM^Uespsisl^.  r.)  Telegraph. 

The  Ladies*  Repository  has  been  received  by  us  In 
this  office.  The  August  number,  coming  out  under 
the  hands  of  its  new  editor,  is  equal  to,  if  not  sur- 
passing, any  previous  number.  This  monthly  Is  one 
of  the  best  works  ever  published.  Subscribe  for  the 
Repository. — Demooratio  Review^  Indiana, 

The  Ladies*  Repository  for  September  is  a  capital 
number  of  a  capital  periodical.  For'^nuine  litera- 
ture and  splendid  steel-plate  engravings  this  maga- 
zine has  no  real  rival  in  its  own  Une.  It  is  published 
at  Cincinnati  by  Foe  A  Hitchcock,  at  the  low  rate 
of  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  annum.  How  the  pub- 
lishers afford  it  at  this  rate  we  can  not  understand. — 
Narridown  (Pernt.)  RepeJbUoan, 


jkj\ttt  jKf\A  v<oii   uxjv  Auulu   v\j  uu   TCttuuub  lilt;  xvrpi^ei- 

y.  If  need  be  you  can  better  afford  to  sacrifice 
omething  else.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  you 
would  miss  its  wonted  monthly  visits.  The  family  can 
not  spare  it.     It  is  impossible  for  you  to  invest  |3.50 


no;  me  xviv^r  vu  ooiruw,  xue  lunzty  jurcau,  n  u»%  a. 
Have;  The  West;  and  Sheridan.  Many  of  tb«  abore 
articles  are  good;  some  of  them  we  decline  with  regret, 
but  do  so  because  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  room 
for  them. 
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ited by  Rbv.  D.  W.  Clare,  D.  D.  Imperial  Octavo, 
with  Sixty-Eight  Splendid  Engravingis  and  an  Illu- 
minated Title-Page. 
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Size,  with  Twenty-Eight  Portraits  and  Illuminated 
Title-Page. 

These  are  the  most  superb  books  that  have  erer  been  issned 
from  the  American  press.  The  engravings  are  all  executed  by 
the  best  artists,  and  the  text  has  been  carefully  prepared  and 
selected  with  expreee  reference  to  these  volomes.  The  "  Home 
Views"  contains,  besides  the  engravings,  about  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  choicest  reading  matter;  and  the  "Celebrated 
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